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This  Big  Flag 

FLEE 

to  any  teacher 

We  have  furnished  more  than  10,000 
schools  with  these  beautiful  flags  free 


H 


There  is  no 
finest  kind  of  a 


AS  your  school  a  flag  for  out-oMoors? 
Have  you  a  kg  for  your  room  ? 
No  school  is  .tally  a  school  without  a  flag  in 
Every  separate  room  should  have  its  own  to 
why  you  should  not  have  one,   for  you  can 


reason 

flag  absolutely  free. 


sight. 

be  complete. 

now  get  the 


First,  tell  your  pupils  that,  without  spending  a  pennv.  they  can  help  you  get  a  beautiful  flag  for 
their  room  or  school.      All  will  be  eager  for  it.      All  will  be  anxious  to  know  hoi  they  can  do  this  wonderful  thing  for  you. 

Then,  explain  that  you  will  simply  divide  among  them  35  emblematic  flag  buttons  iuthe  beautiful  national  colors.  These  they  are  to 
sell  at  only  10  cents  each.  Friends  and  relatives  will  be  glad  to  buy  them  for  shirt  jaist  sets  or  coat  lapel  ornament-.  Everyone  will 
think  them  really  artistic  and  worth  far  more  than1  a  dime.  In  a  few  minutes  each  child  on  do  his  or  her  part,  and  the  next  day  they 
bring  you  the  money. 

That  is  all  they  do  and  almost  before  they  expect  it  the  big  flag  has  arrived  as  from  a  fairy  godmother. 

You  see  your  pupils  will  do  "the  little  work  required.    All  you  do  is  send  for  the  buttons  and  return  the  money  to  us. 

So  don't  delay-  a  day.    Write  us  now.    Don't  send  any  money.    We  will  mail  tW  buttons  postpaid. 

The  same  day  the  proceeds  reach  us  we  will  ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  the  fine  big  flag,  5x8  feet,  all  bunting,  48  stars  not  painted 
but  sewed  on  both  sides,  sewed  stripes, — the  kind  of  flag  the  Government  uses,  the  kimi  that  stands  the  weather,  the  kind  that  is  made 
to  use  anywhere,  any  time,  indoors  or  out.    Guaranteed  not  to  fade.    The  same  flajr  that  sells  at  retail  from  $4  to  So. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  now.    You  risk  not  a  penny.    We  guarantee  to  please  you  in  every  detail. 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  like  these.     Read  them. 


We  received  our  flag  and  are  delighted  with  it.  The  pupils 
are  very  proud  of  it  and  never  tire  of  telling  people  they  helped 
get  the  flag.  Your  plan  is  certainly  a  fine  one  and  no  school 
ought  to  have  to  go  without  a  flag  when  they  once  hear  of  your 
plan.   My  pupils  and  I  will  certainly  recommend  it. 

Mabel  Bates,  Burt,  Iowa. 

We  received  our  flag  some  time  ago  and  are  delighted  with 
it.  It  is  far  better  than  we  had  hoped  for.  Thanking  you  very 
much,  we  are  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  the  school  in  District 
No  11,  Bethany.  Eva  H.  Boyce,  Linden,  N.  Y. 

The  flag  was  duly  received  and  in  good  condition.  The 
pupils  were  almost  wild  when  they  saw  it.  They  certainly  are 
well  pleased  with  it,  and  as  teacher  of  the  school  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  you  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  pupils  and  the 
patrons.  Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  your  work,  I 
remain.  G.  Richard  Hillegass,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Received  the  picture  yesterday  and  in  behalf  of  my  pupils 
wish  to  express  our  gratitude.  It  improves  greatly  the  mo- 
notony of  the  bare  walls  of  my  schoolroom. 

Anna  Larson,  Cooperstown,  N.  D. 

Received  buttons  promptly  on  Monday.  Gave  them  to  the 
ohildren  Monday  noon  and  by  one  o'clock  they  had  disposed 
of  them.  The  children  working  for  the  flag  makes  it  more 
appreciated  and  fills  them  with  joy. 

Mazie  F.  Ward,  Cold  Springs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Have  received  the  flag  and  am  delighted  with  your  plan. 
Shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  my  fellow  teachers. 

Emma  La  Jackson,  Pioneer,  La. 


Received  the  picture  of  Washington  in  good  order  in  due 
time.  The  scholars  took  great  delight  in  selling  the  buttons 
and  had  most  of  them  sold  by  the  second  morniu;.'  The 
picture  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Floyd  D.  Looker,  Sedalia,  0. 

The  flag  came  March  6th  and  was  all  you  represented  it)  to 
be.  It  is  certainly  beautiful  and  just  what  more  school?  should 
have.    Wishing  you  success  in  your  good  work,  I  am,  < 

Olive  Winfield,  Mason/Mich. 

Flag  is  received  and  O.  K.  and  your  plan  is  such  that  e\fery 
school  should  see  "Old  Glory"  floating  above  their  house  | 

Emma  Hei^i,  May.leld,  Ky. 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  which  please  send  me  the 
flag.  This  makes  three  flags  that  I  have  sacured  from  you.  It 
goes  without  saying  I  am  satisfied  with  your  plan  and  method 
of  doing  business,  and  the  flags  are  certainly  all  right. 

G.  W.  Harberger,  Jackson,  O. 

Received  the  flag  you  sent  and  the  children  are  delighted 
with  it  and  I  am  pleased  with  it  myself. 

Ella  Shirley,  Fiudlay,  O. 

Received  the  flag  all  O.  K.  and  we  all  think  it  certainly  is 
a  dandy.    We  never  once  thought  it  would  be  such  a  beauty. 

Ruth  Meyers,  Chenowith,  Wash. 

We  received  the  flag  and  are  indeed  pleased  with  it  and 
we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  way  to  get  it.  The  flag  is  now 
waving  over  our  school  house  and  everybody  is  proud  of  it. 

Anna  Odsted,  Allamuchv,  N.  J. 


Our  U.  S.  Flag  arrived  last  Saturcy  in  excellent  shape. 
Can  say  it  is  the  best  stitched  flag  I  hart  ever  seen.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  flag  for  so  little  work  C  can  cheerfully  and 
heartily  recommend  your  flag  to  at  school  or  residence  de- 
siringan  excellent  large  sized  beautifu.  flag.  It  can  be  used 
outdoors  as  well  as  indoors  and  there  i- no  danger  of  fading. 
I  certainly  will  do  all  I  can  for  a  comr t  ly  having  such  a  great 
aim.  Bernard  C.  Coggan,  Principal  Shipple's  School,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Have  received  our  picture  and  arete]]  pleased  with  it  and 
consider  our  efforts  to  secure  it  well  maid.  Will  recommend 
you  all  in  my  power. 

A.  Gertrude  C.  jaley,  Assonex,  Vacs. 

Your  picture  of  Lincoln  received  a::  I  wish  to  thank  you 
very  heartily  on  behalf  of  our  school.  It  is  certainly  fine  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  your  pla;. 

Ethel  a:.-nard,  Irving,  Mich. 

The  flag  is  received  and  please  ac  -.it  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  same.  It  is  even  more  beautiful  than  we  expected. 
Some  of  the  r^Dils  clapped  their  hand-  ind  said  "Hurrah  for 
our  flag"  as  I  unrolled  the  package. 

Ada**-  .  Frey,  Jordan,  Pa. 

Received  the  flag  Monday  and  arc  - eased  to  say  it  is  eve» 
better  than  I  had  dared  to  anticipate,  -hall  recommend  your 
plan  to  my  fellow  teachers  as  I  think  :  is  a  fine  way  »o  obtain 
a  new  flag  free,  for  selling  the  buttons -only  a  trifle.  Thank- 
ing you  in  behalf  of  my  pupils  I  am, 

Mabel  C.  Sampro>  Vest  Puxburv,  Mafs. 


Washington    and  Lincoln 
Beautiful  Pictures  FREE 

If  yo.u  already  have  a  j<ood  flag,  the  next  addition  to  your  room  or  school  hall  sliould  be  pictures  of  the  patriots,  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln. 

MAIL  \"*^\  You  cau  get  either  free  with  just  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  your  pupils  and  without  a  particle  of  trouble  to 
order  yourself. 

FLAG  CO.,   Nv'-VV      The  plan  is  the  same  as  for  the  free  flag. 

101  Meridian  St,   X^N.      Simply  have  the  pupils  sell  35  buttons  of  the  flag  design  as  described  above,  or  of  Washington  or  Lincoln. 
^Genile'i'I's4118'    Xt^v     Send  the  money  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  the  picture  you  want,  20x24 
meEpratpiUd^'s5SFliaK,^sOi5iu\.     inches,  in  life-like  photo  colors,  and  with  neat  solid  black  two-inch  oak  frame — a  picture  that  you  will  be 


Washington,  Lincoln  But 
tons.    [Cross  out  the  kind 
yon  don't  want).  A 
sold  I  will  remit  you  J3.50  and 
yoo  are  to  send  me,  all  charges 
prepaid. 


proud  to  hang  on  your  wall. 

One  of  these  offers  should  interest  you  right  now. 
Show  your  progressiveness. 

Make  your  principal  and  trustees  keep  you  in  mind. 


[State  whether  you  want  the  free  fla«. 
pioture  of  Washington  or  picture  of  Lin- 
coln], 


OtiV   .S7n<« 


Tell  us  the  kind  of  buttons  you  want  and  get  the  great  free  flag  or  picture  that  will  make  your 
room  the  talk  of  the  school. 

Teachers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  plan  are  now  making  extra  money  writing  a 
few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.    You  can  do  the  same. 

-©a  Mail  this  Coupon  TOD  A  Y. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  COMPANY, 
101  Meridian  Street,  Andersen,  Indiana. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


New  Victor  for  the  Schools 

An  improved  type  of  the  special 
School  Victor,  embodying  important 
new  features  suggested  through  its  use 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  turntable  is  higher,  as  in  the  Victrola 
types,  making  it  more  accessible  and  easier  to 
put  on  and  take  off  the  record. 

The  lid  has  a  patent  hinge  and  can  be 
quickly  removed  and  hung  on  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  so  the  horn  can  be  swung  in  any 
direction. 

The  shelf  is  hinged  and  can  be  raised, 
making  room  for  the  horn  under  the  instru- 
ment when  not  in  use,  safe  and  secure  from 
danger. 

The  Victor  is  now  in  actual  daily  use 
in  the  schools  of  more  than  1800  cities. 

With  this  improved 
Victor  meeting  the 
requirements  oT 
school  use  better 
than  ever  before,  it 

will  be  rapidly  adopted  by  hundreds  of  schools  and 
cities  everywhere. 

Why  not  see  about  a  Victor  for  your  school  right  now? 
Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  send 
the  special  school  Victor  to  your 
school  for  a  thorough  trial—or  write 
to  us  and  we  will  arrange  it  for  you. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV— Type  A 
$67,50  special  quotation  to  schools  only 


Victor  XXV— Type  A 
closed 

With  horn  placed  under  instrument 
safe  and  secure  from  danger,  and  with 
cabinet  locked  to  protect  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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Do  You  Use  These  Little  Books? 

ARE  you  using  the  books  of  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  in  your  school?  Thous- 
ands of  teachers  are  doing  so,  and  are  finding  them  a  wonderful  help  and  inspira- 
tion in  their  school  work.  The  series  is  so  large  in  number  and  so  varied  in  classi- 
fication that  any  grade  can  be  supplied,  and  almost  any  character  of  book  can  be  had. 
/The  price  per  volume  is  so  small,  too,  that  whole  classes  can  be  easily  supplied,  and  with 
/ a  variety  during  the  school  year.  As  you  look  over  the  complete  list  of  these  printed  on 
page  8,  you  are  sure  to  find  some  titles  which  you  know  your  children  should  have.  When 
you  realize  this,  you  should  find  some  way  of  supplying  them,  in  either  large  or  small 
quantities  as  may  be  desired.  Only  Five  Cents  a  copy  in  enameled  paper  covers.  Over  one 
hundred  titles  on  the  list  can  also  be  furnished  in  limp  cloth  covers,  at  Ten  Cents  per  copy. 

Occasionally  we  receive  an  inquiry  from  a  teacher  as  to  whether  texts  are  complete  in 
such  books  as  "Evangeline,"  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  "Snowbound,"  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country,"  etc.,  thinking  that  at  the  low  price  as  compared  with  other  editions, 
they  can  hardly  be  in  full.  We  are  always  able  to  reply  that  these  and  others  of  that  sort 
are  complete  editions,  and  all  are  clearly  printed  on  good  paper.  To  others  this  same 
question  may  come,  so  we  mention  it  here. 

A  One  Hundred  Volume  Library 

Every  school  needs  a  Library.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  one  hundred  volumes  for 
$10.00.  This  would  be  a  good  start  for  a  school  which  now  has  no  library,  or  a  splendid 
addition  to  any  assortment  that  the  school  may  already  have.  This  Library  is  made  up  of 
One  Hundred  Books  selected  from  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  and  bound  in 
limp  cloth,  a  handsome,  convenient  and  substantial  binding.  This  selection  covers  all 
the  grades.  You  will  find  the  library  described  and  books  listed  on  page  66.  If  you  are 
interested  in  this  for  your  school  and  money  is  not  available  for  this  purpose,  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  money  can  easily  be  provided.  Ask  us  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  any  school  can  do  this. 

Subscription  Prices  and  Combinations 

Below  we  give  a  schedule  of  prices,  singly  and  in  combinations,  of  Normal  Instruc- 
tor, and  Primary  Plans,  Seeley's  Question  Book,  Every  Day  Plans,  The  Year's 
Entertainments,  Practical  Selections,  The  School  Year  all  of  which  are  pub- 
lished by  us;  together  with  the  Pathfinder  and  the  Progressive  Teacher,  for  which 
we  act  as  agents. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  one  year  $1.25 

The  Pathfinder,  one  year   1-00 

Seeley's  Question  Book,  postpaid   1-00 

Every  Day  Plans,  3  vols.,  postpaid   1-00 

The  Year's  Entertainments,  1  vol.  cloth,  postpaid   1.00 


Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  Pathfinder    1.75 

((  *<  U  i(        with  any  one  of  the  $1.00  1.90 

books  listed  above   

"       <<          "       «    any  2  of  the  $1.00  books  2.50 
«       "          <<       «    all  3  of  the  $1.00  books  3.10 
formal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  ™TJf™$ij.bS2£ny   2-35 

U  it  ((  ft  ««      With  PATHFINDER  and  any  2.95 

Willi  2  0f  the  $1.00  books   

U  H  tt  tt  tt       with  PATHFINDERand.il  3  55 

W1LU  3  of  the  $1.00  books   

Practical  Selections,  postpaid  65 

School  Year,  postpaid  

Hormal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  Lr  scchooiSYeacrtions 
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The  Pathfinder 


Any  2  of  the  $1.00  Books   1,60 

All 3  of  the  $1.00  Books   2.20 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Postage:  For  subscription  to  other  countries,  add  postage 
as  follows:  Canadian  Postage:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  30c;  Path- 
finder, 52c.   Foreign:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  50c ;  Pathfinder,  520. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  to  Normal  Instructor- Primary  Plans  include  such  of  the  above 
books  as  you  can  use  to  advantage. 

is  the  old  reliable  Weekly  News  Review,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 
52  issues,  $1.00  a  year.  Kvery  teacher  is  now  expected  to  keep  well  informed 
about  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  the  Pathfinder  is  their  best  medium  for  this  purpose.  In  this  paper 
not  only  is  the  important  news  of  the  world  skillfully  and  impartially  condensed  but  a  large  variety  of 
general  features  are  included,  such  as  special  illustrated  articles  on  scientific  and  other  timely  subjects, 
outlines  of  debates,  puzzles  and  diversions  for  the  children,  amusing  anecdotes,  etc.  On  the  editorial 
page  current  topics  are  discussed  in  a  clear-sighted,  fair-minded  way,  intended  to  stimulate  wholesome 
thought  but  not  to  influence  opinions  or  bolster  up  isms  or  hobbies.  The  Pathfinder  i-  not  an  ex- 
periment, not  a  new  thing;  it  is  now  in  its  20th  year  ot  increasing  success  and  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  the  best  current  events  review  published.  Every  teacher  needs  it  in  his  work,  no  oue  cau  afford  to  be 
without  it;  it  animates  the  dry  bones  of  history,  geography,  civics,  etc.,  and  rids  teaching  of  half  its 
drudgery.  The  Pathfinder  gives  teachersjust  what  they  need  to  know  about  the  doings  ami  discussions 
of  the  day  ;  it  tells  the  story  briefly,  clearly,  yet  comprehensively,  so  that  the  teacher  can  qv.ickly  grasp 
it  and  readily  apply  it.  It  places  everything  you  want  to  know  at  your  finger's  ends  by  means  of  a 
complete  quarterly  index.  What  the  dictionary  is  to  language,  the  Pathfinder  is  to  current  history — 
an  indispensable  guide,  worth  many  times  its  small  cost.  Size  recently  increased  to  32  pages,  but  still 
published  at  the  popular  subscription  price  of  $1.00  a  year.  With  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 
$1.75  or  in  other  combinations  as  lisied  above. 

Cash  Paid  to  Agents. 

There  is  hardly  a  community  anywhere  in  which  several  subscriptions  to  Normal 
Instructor-Primary  Plans  can  not  easily  be  secured.  Teachers  everywhere  recognize  the 
superiority  of  N.  I. -P.  P.  and  readily  subscribe.    We  pay  liberal  cash  commission. 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


J.M.Hanson=Bennett  Magazine  Bargains 


Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Good  Until  November  10, 1914,  Only.  You  Must  Act  At  Once. 


Both 


Woman's  Home  Companion 

One  Year,  $1.50  I 

American  Magazine  | 


Oue  Year  §1.50 


Woman's  Home  Companion  I 

One  Year,  $1.50  I   A,j  Three 

Pictorial  Review  ! 

One  Year,  Sl.oo  f    %Z *1M 

American  Magazine 

One  Year,  $1.50  j 

Review  of  Reviews  1 

One  Year,  $3.00  I   A,j  Three 

*F,verybody's  Magazine  {  A 

One  Year,  $1.50  r    |lf  •#.£5 

*DeIineator  v» 

One  Year,  fi.so 

•These  two  must  go  to  one  address. 


WOMAN S  HOME 
COMPANION 

AUGUST  KH4  y'r^s.  FIFTEEN  C£NT& 

Mi 


THE  AMERICAN 

j  REVIEW  , 

Reviews 

FDITFD  RY  ALBFRT  SHAW 


MORE 

NECESSARY 
THAN  EVER 


e  September    15  Cents 

merican 

%  "c  Magazine 

Sis! 


J  MATS 
MONTGOMERY 

FIACCS 
Should  Say  So 


 »wi  ,    '  .4. 


aa 


All  Subscriptions  Are  for  ONE  FULL  YEAR,  and 
may  be  sent  to  ONE  or  to  DIFFERENT  ADDRESSES 


WE  WILL  DUPLICATE  Any  Club  Offer  Advertised 
by  Any  Agency  or  Publisher, 


Rule  for  Finding  the  Club  Price  for 
Any  Number  of  Periodicals 

Add  together  the  Class  Numbers  for  two  or  more  periodicals  and 
multiply  the  total  by  five,  The  result  will  be  the  correct  price. 

Class  No.  Pub.  Price 

17— American  Boy  .HI  no 

23— American  Magazine     1  50 

17— American  Primary-  Teacher   1  00 

25 -Baseball  Hagazine   1  50 

15— Boy's  Magazine   1  00 

70— Centurv  Magazine   ■»<)(> 

23— Christian  Herald   1  50 

35— Collier's  Weekly   2  50 

70   Country  Life  in  America     4  00 

50— Current  Opinion   3  00 

23— Delineator   1  50 

12 -Designer   75 

50— Education  (new)   3  00 

20— Educational  Foundations   1  25 

55 — Educational  Review   3  00 

25— Etude  (for  all  music  lovers  i   1  50 

25— Everybody's  Magazine   1  50 

70— Harper's  ftlag.  (Or  Weekly    4  00 

8— Housewife   50 

50— Independent   3  00 

60— John  Martin's  Book   3  00 

40— Journal  of  Education   2  50 

17— Kindergarten  Primary  Mag.  i  new    1  00 

20- Kindergarten  Review   1  25 

13   Ladies'  World   1  00 

30— Lippincott's  Magazine   3  00 

17— Little  Folks  Inewi    1  00 

10— McCall's  (and  patterni   50 

23-McClure's  Magazine   1  50 

23— Metropolitan  Magazine   1  50 

17— Modern  Priscilla   1  00 

23— Mother's  Magazine   1  50 

25— Motion  Picture  flagazine   1  50 

23    Musical  Observer   1  50 

23— Musician   1  50 

23    National  Food  Magazine   1  50 

23— Normal   Instructor  ~  Primary     Plans,  including 

"Poems  Worth  Knowing"   1  25 

8— People's  Home  Journal   50 

20— Pictorial  Review   1  00 

22  -Popular  Educator   1  25 

23 — Popular  Electricity  and  dodern  Hechanics   1  50 

22— Primary  Education   1  25 

25— Review  of  Reviews   3  00 

40 -St.  Nicholas  (new)    3  0!) 

45— St.  Nicholas,  (renewal)   3  0(1 

35— School  Arts  Book   2  00 

20— School  Century   1  25 

20— School  Journal   1  25 

50 — Scribner's  Magazine   3  Oo 

14— Something  to  Do   1  00 

20— Teachers'  Magazine   1  25 

7— Todays  (and  pattern  1   5D 

25— Woman's  Home  Companion   1  50 

12— Woman's  Magazine   75 

5— Woman's  World   35 

19— World's  Chronicle     1  50 

37— World's  Work   3  00 

40— Youth's  Companion   2  00 


Normal  Instructor  Pri.  Plans....  $1.25 

School  Century   1.25 

Review  of  Reviews   3.00 


Our  Price 
$g.40 


McCall's  ("f4^nM^,.)». 
People's  Home  Journal. 
Housewife  


Today's  Hagazine  (p.™Jrn)  

Woman's  World  

Z^THIS  CLUB  ALONE  SAVES  YOU  $1.25 


.65 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.35 


HalfPrlce 

J. 25 


Woman's  Home  Companion  $1.50  \  ".'i''!'. 

McClure  s  Magazine   1.50  t  $2*"" 


Youth's  Companion  . 
Review  of  Reviews 


$2.00  1 

3.00  r 


Our  Price 
$3.25 


Collier's  Weekly  (lllus.). 
Review  of  Reviews  


$2.50  1 
3.00  I 


Our  Price 


Pictorial  Review. 
Modern  Priscilla. 
Ladies'  World  .  . 


$1.00  ) 

1.00  [ 

1.00  ) 


Our  Price 


$2- 


Collier's  Weekly  (lllus  ) 

$2.50 

Our  Price 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

1.50 

Sg.75 

1.50  j 

.  $1.25 

Our  Price 

Educational  Foundations  

1.25 

"  $3.75 

Collier's  Weekly  (lllus.) 

2.50  J 

American  Boy  (or  Boy's  Magazine).  '"' 

Our  Price 

$1.00 

-  $2-85 

Woman's  Home  Companion... 

..  1.50 

American  Magazine  

..    1.50  J 

Educational  Foundations   $1.25 

Teacher's  Magazine   1.25 

Review  of  Reviews   3.00 


Our  Price 

25 


|  $3 


Mother's  Magazine   $1.50  1 

Woman's  Home  Companion          1.50  )- 

Little  Folks  (new)   1.00  J 


Our  Price 

$2-70 


For  the  First  Time 


In  many  years  we  have 
been  able  to  arrange 
a  number  of  Low  Price  TWO  YEAR  Offers 
on  some  of  the  Leaders,  whk;h  prices  we  can't  guar- 
antee after  November  10th.  You  Can't  Afford 
to  Pass  These  Specials  By. 


You  Save  33  1-3  Per  Cent 
on  Your  Money 


American  Magazine 
Christian  Herald 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
Delineator 

Everybody's  Magazine 
Field  and  Stream 
Good  Housekeeping 
Harper's  Bazar 
Hearst's  Magazine 
McClure's  Magazine 
Metropolitan  Magazine 
Mother's  Magazine 
Pearson's  Magazine 
Pictorial  Review 
Pop.Electricity&Mod.Mechanics , 
Woman's  Home  Companion 


Any  One 

Of  These 
Magazines 
Two  Years 

$2^00 


Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 

(Including  "Poems  Worth  Knowing"  as  a  premium) 

With  Pathfinder   $1.75 

With  School- Journal   2.00 

With  School  Century   2.00 

With  Teacher's  Magazine   2.00 

With  Something  To  Do   1.85 

With  Educational  Foundations   2.00 

With  Everybody's  &  Delineator  (to  one  address  3.15 

With  Review  of  Reviews   3.00 

With  American  &  Woman's  Home  Comp'n  3.15 

With  Ladies  World  and  McCall's   2.00 

With  Pictorial  Review  &  Metropolitan    2.75 

With  Youth's  Companion  ,  (See  special  offer  No.  3.00 

1,  below) 


LADIES  HOME-  JOURNAL 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 


ANY  TWO 

$3.00 

ALL  THREE 
*4.50 


AoentS  WantCd  To  represent  us  hi  your 

— 2   vicinity.  Write  with  your 

first  order  for  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


Our  Large  44  Page  Catalogue  lor  1915,  listing  more  than 
3000  periodicals  and  Club  Offers,  is  FREE.  Ask  for  it. 


Two  Remarkable  Offers— THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

52  Splendid  Issues  For  1915 

Ten  Serials  full  of  human  interest.  250  Short  Stories.  The  best  Editorial  Page 
published.  Family  Page,  Boys'  Page,  Girls'  Page,  Doctor's  Corner  and  a  per- 
petual supply  of  wit  and  humor.  Because  every  family  needs  the  influence  of 
The  Companion,  and  because  the  Publishers  are  glad  to  place  a  magnificent, 
standard  work  in  the  home — Tarbell's  Life  of  Lincoln — these  two  Offers  are  made. 

Offer  <fl    All  remaining  Weekly  Issues  lor  1914,  then  52  $ft 
JL    Issues  of  1915  and  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  Li 


No. 
No.  & 


Offer  6%    All  ol  Oder  No.  1  and  TARBELL'S  LIFE  OF 
LINCOLN.    2  vols.,  991  pages.   Cloth  binding 


i.N-HKXNKTT 


The  above  offers  are  special,  and  will  positively  be  withdrawn  November  10,  1914.    You  must  act  at  once 


We  offer  you  a  special  warmap  of  Europe  and 
the  British  Isles,  si/.e  about  2x3  feet ;  printed 
in  colors,  which  shows  all  important  cities,  towns  and  railways.  A  daily  reference  to  this  map 
in  connection  with  the  current  war  dispatches  will  Keep  you  fully  posted.  C  This  Map  is  easily 
worth  ONE  DOLLAR.  We  have  purchased  a  large  quanity  to  supply  the  demand,  and  you  may 
have  one  of  these  splendid  maps  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  <  'anada  or  to  any 
address  in  the  world,  by  sending  us  Only  25  Cents. 

REFERENCES :  The  Bradstreet  Agency,  R.  (i.  Dun  &  Co.,  Your  Own  Banker;  all  Publishers,  Fort  Dearborn  Nat'l  Bank.  Chicago,  III.,  First  &  City  Nat'l  Bank,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Ad«rPS".o  J.  M.  HANSON-BENNETT  MAGAZINE  AGENCY,  201-208  Brooks  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


A  WAR  MAP  OF  EUROPE! 


COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  $1,50 

HARPER'S  BAZAR   1.50 

HEARST'S  MAGAZINE   1,50, 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING   1.50 


Any  Two 

$3.00 

Any  Three 

$4.50 


DONfT  FORGET  to  ask  for  our  large  44 -page  Catalogue,  containing  all  Club  Offers.   It's  Free* 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS  ? 


November  19 14. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency    70-"tl1  A,^"e-  v„rk 

Ri  commends  college  and  norma]  graduates,  specialists,  and  oilier  teachers  to  colleges,  aud  schoolH.  Receives 
 us,  i' .my  ealla  for  primary  and  grammar  grad6  teachers.  Will.  O.  l'ltATT,  itler. 

For  Fifteen  Years   the    PACIFIC  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  been  building  up  its  business  in  the  Northwest  until  today  it  has  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  educators  in  its  field.    Write  today  for  onr  Sixteenth  Year  Book. 

F.  H.  HUNT  WORTH,  Manager,  535  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Washington- 

CUNNINGHAM  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cunningham-Clancy,  Manager. 

enrollment  fee  required  in  advance.    Karly  registration  is  advised.    Write  to-day  for  application  blank. 


Ed  mantis  Educators9  Exchange 

WORK  BEGUN  AT  ONCE  for  those  who  send  NAMES  of  REFERENCES  unit  (S 
E.  J.  Edmunds,  Mgr.     101  Trmont  St.     HUSTON,  MASS.       — S.  H.  Fares,  Mgr.     Welles  llldg.       WILkhS-HAKKK,  PA 


FOUNDED 

1897 

tag. 


I 


MIDLAND        Fourteen  years  under  the  same  management  assures  both  teacher  and 
TEACHERS*    employer  the  best  service.    Write  either  office  for  blank. 
AGENCY.       Station  A.     Spokane,  Wash.      Warrensburg,  Missouri. 


Chautauqua  Teachers'  Agency 


422  Windsor  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"No  Position,  No  Fee."    Write  us  for  particulars 


THE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY" 


R.  L.  riYERS  &  CO.    Teachers  with  experience  or  ability  to  teach  are  invited 
to  consult  this  Agency  with  a  vieyv  of  securing  a  promotion  or  a  change  of  location. 
Lemoyne  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.     (27th  Year)    Co-operating  Agencies  in  Denver  Colo,  and  Atlanta,  Go.. 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
No  Advance  Fee 


205  C.  7th  STREET, 
ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


35th  year.  First  class  equipment.  Operates 
locally  and  nationally.  Direct  calls  from 
school  officers.  Direct  recommendations. 
Well  prepared  teachers  in  great  demand. 


RELIABLE  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Zif&oWf*?^^ 

Needs  experienced  teachers.  College  and  Normal  graduates,  vocational,  and  special  teachers,  for  desirable 
positions,    WEST  and  SOUTH.     Write  today.  h.  t'REfiO.     or     MRS.  L.  t'KEUO,  Managers. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


We  are  greatly  in  need  of 
teachers  for  emergency 
vacancies  of  the  early  autumn  which  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  promotion.  The 
leading  agency    for   the  entire  WEST  and  ALASKA.  BOISE,  IDAHO. 


ill  have  500  NEW  posi 
10  to  $3000— Big  teacheri 
wanted.  OHIO  VAllEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  A. ).  lolly  Mgi.  Mentor.  Ky 


One  State 

tions  paying  $15(10  to  $3000— Big  teachers 


BE  A  BANKER 

Splendid  opportunities  for  School  Teach- 
ers— men  or  women.  Pleasant  work,  short 
hours, all  holidays  off,  yearly  vacation  with 
pay,  good  salary.  Learn  at  home.  Diploma 
in  six  months.    Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  President, 
onlof  Rnnkinc.l.VJ  Mrl.pne  Building.  r«>'urabns,0. 


POSITIONS  of  all  kinds  lor  TEACHERS 

Write  us  your  qualifications.  Ffi.EE  Literature. 
Co-operative  Instructors*  Ass  n.     Marion,  Ind. 


LEARN  WATCHMAKING 


Refined,  profitable 
labor.  Competent 
men  always  in  demand.  We  teach  it  thoroughly  in  as 
many  months  as  it  formerly  took  years.  Does  away 
with  tedious  apprenticeship.  Money  earned  while 
studying.  Positions  secured.  .Easy  terms.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

St.  Louis  Watchmaking; School,  St.  Louis,  flo. 


VALUABLE  AIDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Do  you  want  to  secure  good  lessons,  good  deportment,  and  regular  attendance  in  your  school  this  year, 
almost  without  an  effort  on  your  part?  You  may  be  able  to  compel  these  things,  but  that  means  trouble, 
friction,  unpleasantness,  and  poorer  results.  If  you  use  our  system  ol  Rewards  you  don't  have  to  compel. 
Our  Reward  Cards  are  the  lubricant  which  will  make  the  machinery  of  your  school  run  easily  and  smoothly. 

Thousands  of  teachers  oil  over  the  United  States  know  this  and  are  using  them. 
If  you  are  not,  try  them  and  you  will  wonder  why  you  had  not  done  so  before. 

How  to  I>o  It.   We  furnish  little  colored  cardboard  tickets  with  the  word 
Good,  Merit,  Perfect,  or  Present  printed  on  them  at  4c  per  100.   Get  a  few  hundred 
of  these  and  a  quantity  of  our  Reward  Cards  of  different  sizes  and  prices.  Give 
one  of  the  little  tickets  for  each  well  prepared  lesson,  good  deportment  during  the 
|      l^^fcjPi^  'lay,  punctual  attendance,  or  whatever  suggests  itself  to  you  as  desirable.  Then 

let  your  pupils  earn  the  Reward  Cards,  making  the  price  of  each  card  10,  25  or  SO 
tickets,  or  whatever  number  you  think  best,  according  to  the  value  of  the  cards. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  the  pupils  will  work  for  them,  and  you  will  be 
more  than  pleased  with  the  results. 

The  following  are  some  of  our  most  popular  assortments  of  Reward  Cards. 
Our  complete  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  teachers'  aids  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

((notation  Cards  No.  2.— The  illustration  shows  ouly  1  of  the  30  beautiful  de- 
sisjns  of  imported  cards  in  this  assort  menl .  They  art'  3  %  x  7  a  different  quotation 
on  each  design,  and  with  ribbon  hangers  (not  shown  in  the  illustration)  they  make 
a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  wall  of  any  room  and  will  be  highly  prized...ti>ic  each 

Without  ribbon  hangers  '2c  each 

Quotation  Cards  No.  1.— Similar  to  No.  2  but  smaller,  3x5%,  20 

designs  IKe  each 

Without  ribbon  hangers   lc  each 

Assortment  11.— About  3x4}.;,  scenery,  flowers,  children,  kittens,  etc.,  more 
■    than  40  designs.   !>Oc  pep  100  or  nro  ra,ta. 

P..,.   .«„,„..«         Assortment  HA.  — High  grade  imported  cards,   beautifully  lithographed, 

I    about  2?4x4,  many  designs  assorted.   OOc  per  100  or  pro  rata. 

Assortment  A.— About  &y2xali,  embossed,  more  than  50  designs.  80c  per 
100  or  pro  rata. 

Assort inent  C— About  4'.)X6,  embossed,  about  40  designs   l'sC  each 

.  Tickets  Free.  If  you  send  us  $1  or  more  at  one  tiine  for  cards  at  above  prices  we  will  include  juo  of 
1  Ik  little  Merit,  Good,  Perfect,  or  Present  tickets  free  if  you  ask  for  them.  \\\  cards  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

JOHN  WILCOX,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


I  Can  Increase  Your  Income  $50  to 
ii#100  Monthly-Spare  Time 


I  have  made  $100  a  month  teaching  Physi-Culture  in  my  spare  time  while 
going  through  college.  You  can  equal  or  excel  this.  I  show  you  how  to  teach 
it  and  how  to  get  classes.  Big  earnings  in  spare  time  and  if  you  devote  all  your 
timethere's no  limit  to  what  you  can  earn.  Teach  Physi-Culture  right  m 
your  own  town,  j^earn  it  bv  correspondence  in  a  few  easy  lessons.  Before  you 
know  it  you'll  have  health  and  an  additional  profession  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  you. 


I 


PHYSI-CULTURE 


In  Nine  Easy  Lessons 

Improve  Your  Own  Health.— Teach  it 
School. — Make  Money  After  School  He 


w  science,  brings  natural  buoyant  health  to  all.  No  fatiguing 
I  them  after  a  hard  day's  work  and  feel  refreshed.  The  Ogden 


Physi-Culture,  I 
exercises.  You  ca 
Metiiod  builds  you  _, 

Our  breathing  and  relaxlve  methods  are  endorsed  by  business  aud  professional 
men  who  oppose  violent  exercise.   School  superintendents  and  prominent  educatoiB 
endorse  the  Ogden  Method,,devised  by  Prof.  L.  G.iOgdeD,  former  physical  director 
at  Wittenberg  College. 

rncr    Write  for  Specimen  Kxercise  Free.   A  special  Ogden  exercise, which  rolievis 
1  r.l,'     constipation  and  indigestion  mailed  on  request.  Oneofthomauy  health 
i  rodnccrs  in  the  Ogden  course.   Sent  free  with  complete  details  of  the  Ogden 
M<  thod.of  Physi-Culture. 

00DEN  PHYSI-CULTURE  COLLEGE,       Box  A-300,       CINCINNATI,  0 


"The 
Nine 


Magazine  Gleanings 

By  Annie  Stevens  Perkins 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  October : 
"What  War  Meant  to  Me— A  French 
Woman's  Story  of  the  Sieye  of  Paris  in 
1870,"  by  Aimee  Georges. 

Cosmopolitan,  October:  "From  News- 
boy to  the  Senate,"  by  John  Temple 
Graves. 

Guide  to  Nature,  September 
Epoch  Making  Age  of  Haying, 
photographs. 

Century,  October :  '  'The  Call  to  Arms 
in  Europe,"  by  Major  John  Bigelow,  U. 
S.  A.,  Retired.  "Nothing  like  it  re- 
corded in  history. " 

St.  Nicholas,  September  :  ' '  The  Story 
of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  by  J.  L. 
Harbour.    Five  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

Youth's  Companion,  July  16:  "The 
Great  Wheat  Crop  of  1914  and  What  it 
Means,"  by  Alexander  D.  Noyes. 

Mother's  Magazine,  September :  '  'A 
Social  Danger,"  by  William  Howard 
Taft.  An  extremely  important  paper  for 
teachers  to  read.  Illuminating  and 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
teaching  sex  hygiene,  etc. 

American  Boy,  September:  "The  Gen- 
eral Armstrong's  Last  Fight,"  by  Walter 
K.  Towers.  Story  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  September:  "A 
Diary  of  James  Gallatin  in  Europe." 
From  the  American  Peace  through  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the  following 
years.  Preface  contains  a  Franklin 
letter. 

World's  Work,  September :"  The  Ef- 
fect of  the  War  on  the  United  States," 
by  Frederick  Carter.  Other  papers  on 
the  European  situation  and  pictorial  aids. 

Travel,  September:  "A  Hunting  Ex- 
pedition in  Baluchistan,"  by  Edwin  War- 
field.    Photographs  by  author,  and  map. 

Everybody's,  September:  "The  War- 
Storm:  Is  this  the  Great  War?"  by 
Frederick  Palmer.  Also,  "The  War 
Lords'  Game  of  Empire,"  by  Joseph  Ed- 
gar Chamberlain.  Valuable  text  about 
each  of  the  countries  involved. 

Review  of  Reviews,  September:  "Vol- 
canic Activities  on  the  Pacific  Coast," 
by  Guy  Elliott  Mitchell. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  September:  "Wil- 
liam T.  Sherman,"  by  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford in  "Union  Portraits"  series. 

Natio?ial  Geographic  Magazine,  Au- 
gust: "The  Cape  Cod  Canal,"  by  Com- 
modore J.  W.  Miller.  "Pilgrim  Fathers 
had  noted  the  benefit  of  canals  in  low 
countries;"  Myles  Standish's  plan,  1627. 

Sunset  Magazine,  September:  "Auto- 
birds  of  Passage,"  by  E.  Alexander 
Powell,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Pictures  in  color 
and  tint.  Pacific  coast  from  Mexico  to 
Alaska. 

Literary  Digest,  September  12:  '  'De- 
struction of  Art  at  Louvain. " 


Is  He  Crazy  ? 

The  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  fine  figs  grow,  is  giving 
away  a  few  five-acre  fruit  tracts.  The  only 
condition  is  that  figs  be  planted.  The  owner 
wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  co- 
operative canning  factory.  You  can  secure 
five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the  canning 
factory  by  writing  the  Eubank  Farms  Com- 
pany, 776  Keystone,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  86  per 
month.  Your  profit  should  be  $1,000  per 
year.  Some  think  this  man  is  crazy  for 
giving  away  such  valuable  land,  but  there 
may  be  method  in  his  madness. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
JOBS  OPEN 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.S.  Government  examina- 
tions to  beheld  throughout  theentire  country  during  the 
Fnll  and  Spring.  The  positions  to  lie  filled  pay  from 
$600  to  $1500  i  ihave  short  hours  and  annual  vacations 
with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immrdiutolv  toFranklin 
Institntc,l)ept.L105,Rochester,N.Y.for  schedule  showing 
examination  dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
sliowingthe  positions  available  and  giving  many  sample 
examination  quustions.which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


GUARANTEED  HOSIERY  manufacturer  sell- 
ing direct  to  consumer  wishes  agent  in  every  county. 
Permanent  big  paving  business.  Protected  territory. 
Credit.    U.  PARKER  MILES,  .No.  l'Jth  St.,  Phils.,  P». 

loHioc  In  <o*u  at  home  for  a  large  Phila.  Brm; 
IdlllcS  lO  JCH  good  money;  steady  work:  no 
canvassing;  send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid. 
I'M  VK11SAL  CO.,  Dept.  24,    Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


pi  AYS     speakers,    Dialogues  and  Entertain- 

'  menls.    Catalogue  Free. 

Ames  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  H.  Clyde,  Ohio. 


Teachers'  Correspondence 
—  Course— FREE  _ 

The  large  demand  upon  us  for  teachers 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  has  induced  us  to 
offer  to  public  and  private  school  teachers 
free  tuition  in  our  Teachers'  Correspondence 
Course.  This  is  a  branch  of  teaching  that  is  not 
overcrowded, and  which  offers  splendid  possi- 
bilities for  advancement  and  original  work. 
Thesalaries  are  higher  than  inother  branches. 

Gregg  Shorthand 

is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  systems 
combined.  There  are  1&52  cities  in  the  Doited 
states  in  w  hich  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  pul  lie 
high  schools.  The  standing  of  the  live 
leading  systems  is  as  follows  : 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  ....   974  cities 

Benn  Pitman   364  " 

Isaac  Pitman    105  " 

Graham    88  " 

Munson    32  " 

Twenty-nine  other  systems  or  textbooks  are 
represented  in  the  remaining  289  cities. 

Gregg  leadership  in  the  private  commercial 
schools  is  even  more  marked.  It  was  adopted  by 
more  than  four  hundred  schools  last  year.  The 
reasons  for  the  great  popularity  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  are: 

Simplicity— it  is  the  easiest  of  all  practi- 
cal systems  to  learn. 

Legibility — it  holds  the  world's  record 
for  accuracy  at  high  speed  —99.6%  perfect, 
—made  by  a  boy  of  eighteen. 

Speed— Gregg  writers  won  first,  second  and 
third  places  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand 
speed  Contest.  A  Gregg  writer,  If r. Charles L. 
Swem, Personal  Stenographer  and  Official  Reiwi- 
ter  to  the  President  ol  the  United  States.has  won 
speed  certificates  from  the  National  shorthand 
Reporters'  Association  for  237  and  26S  words  a 
minute.   Ask  for  Booklet— N.  I.  3. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO., 
New  York       Chicago       San  1'ranciscn 


S800    TO  $1500. 

"NO  LAVOffS."  Short 
Thou-  "V      bonis.  Rapid  ai»aKf- 
sands  of  \      ment  to  htsh  salar- 


RAILWAY  MAIL 
CLERKS  —  C  U  S- 
T0MS  HOUSE  and 
internal  Rev-    s  app< 

coming.  Common  \    ,es        h  1  *  h 
education      sufficient.  >v  Government 
Politicul   influence  unnet'-\  Posi- 
essary.    Country  and  city  resi-^v  Mms 
dents    stand  same  chance  of  im- 

nediate  appointment.    Exam's  everywhere  soon.  Wri 
ne'liately  for  schedule  showing  places  of  examlnat 
Franklin  Institute,       Dept.  L93.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  MONEY,  TEACHERS 

Simply  furnish  our  free  information  of 
boarding  schools  to  students  who  plan  to  go 
away  to  school.   We  pay  you.   Write  for  details 

Association  of  Schools  of  the  U.  S. 
^Tlmes  Blag.,  N.  Y.  or  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago^ 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

That's  all  we  want  to  know 
Now  we  will  not  pive  you  any  grand 
prize — or  a  lot  of  free  stuff  if 

you  answer  this  nd.  Nor  do  we 
claim  to  make  you  rich  in  a 
week.  But  if  yon  are  anxious  to 

velup  jour  talent  with  a  successful  cartoon* 


cod 


of 


tamps  for  PORTFOLIO 
of  cartoons  and  SAMPLE  LESSON  PLATE, 
and  let  us  explain.    THE  W.  I.  EVANS  SCHOOt 

Of  CARTOONING.  800  Udder  Building.  Cleveland.  0 


LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  recognized  resident  law  ■chool  in  TJ.  is..  Conferring  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws — LL.  B. — by  correspondence.  Only  law  school  in 
U-  S.  conducting  standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  instruc- 
tion, by  mail.  Over  4^0  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30 
prominent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination. Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and* 
Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by 
Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men,  Holed  Lawyers  and  Students.  Only  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Prospectus.  Special  e^urs*":  for  Rnsiness  Men  and  Baukers 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  450  Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago.  IlL 


Be  a  Trained  Nurse 

Earn  $15  to  $30  a  Week 

Our  Home  StudyCourse  will  quickly  pre- 
pare you  to  enter  this  most  noble  and 
dignified  profession  for  women.  Demand  for 
'^trained  nurses  now  greater  than  the  supply 
lucrative  field  for  you  right  at  hand 
without  vour  leaving  home.  We  give 
.JSCg  all   necessary  Hosnital  experience. 
L  jMf     Our  diplomas  of  highest  standing, 

fk-  -r.*i-«Cy*  Oldest  established  school  of  its  kind. 
Cak  JMaJHb-'  '.Lessons  easv.  fascinating,  quickly 
BBfk  Mfc^y*  i  ..S  mastered.  Write  today  for  FREE 
•.strated  Catalog  and  easy  terms. 
American  Training  School  For  Nurses 
1547  IsaSalle  Avenue  Chicago.  Hl» 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in* 
formation  address 


HOME 
STUDY 

I    JJndYear      U.ofC.fDn  W  IChieafoJll 


PRIMARY  MARCHES— Easy  arrangements  in.  mareh 
form  of  favorite  melodies  in  First  Grade,  for  Piano  or 
Organ.  Adeste  Fidelis,  Onward  Christian  Soldiers, 
Nearer  Mv  God  to  Thee,  Rock  of  Apes,  Abide  W  ith  Me, 
Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul.  What  Shall  the  Harvest  Be. 
Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds.My  Faith  Looks  Up  toThee, 
Work  For  the  Night  is  Coming.  Special  Introductory 
price  for  a  short  time  only.Scper  copy,  any  five  for30e  or 
the  ten  for  30c  postpaid.  Send  for  our  free  cut-price  catalog 
of  everything  in  music.    Rrehm  Bros..  Dept.  51,  Erie,  Peon. 

DEBATES  AND  ESSAYS  OUTLINED-f  100  each 
subject.  Other  help  for  Teachers  ou  special  terms. 
P.  S.  HALLOCK.    Box  398,    W  ilmington,  Del. 


November  1914. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  FLANS 


Make  Visual  Instruc- 
tion a  Part  ot  Your 
School  System 

Through  the  eye  the  brain  re- 
ceives most  of  its  impressions. 
Educators  are  rapidly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  and  teaching 
by  pictures  is  becoming  a  part 
of  every  school's  work.  The 
ideal  way  to  teach  by  pictures  is 
to  project  lantern  slides  or  post 
cards  and  photographs  -  upon  a 
screen  by  means  of  the 

Rauscli  [omk 

tyalopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 


The  ideal  lantern  for  lantern 
slide  projection  for  the  average 
class  room  is  the  Model  C  Balop- 
ticon  with  the  new  250  nitrogen- 
filled  Mazda  Lamp.  No  atten- 
tion to  lamp  necessary  after  once 
turned  on.  Can  be  attached  to 
any  lamp  socket.  A  child  can 
operate  it.  Price, complete  $35.00. 

Other  illuminants  can  be  sup- 
plied and  many  different  Balop- 
ticons  are  offered.  Send  for  in- 
teresting circular. 

Bausch  &  Ipmb  Optical^ 

547  ST.  PAUL  STREET    ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

New  York    Chicago    Washiugtun     Sun  fe'raneiioo 


Accuracy  in  the 
Measurement  of  Colors 


A  particular  color  to- 
day to  a  given  person 
may  not  be  the  same 
color  tomorrow,  be- 
cause of  over-indulg- 
ence in  food,  lack  of 
sleep,  etc.  The  only 
definite  system,  which  makes  possible  the 
accurate  matching  of  colors  at  any  time  is 

The  Munsell  Color  System 

It  has  been  adopted  by  leading'  edu- 
cational institutions  the  country  over. 

The  box  of  crayons  contains  one  each  of  the  five 
middle  colors*  also  gray,  black  and  the  maxima  of 
red,  ye  How  and  blue.  The  middle  colors  should  be 
used  in  the  form  of  crayons,  water  colors,  atlas  of 
charts,  color  tree,  sphere  etc.,  to  correctly  teach 
accuracy  and  color  harmony. 

Send  today  for  explanatory  circular  G  and  prices*  Send 
luc  in  your  letter  for  No*  2  box  of  Crayons  postage  paid. 

WADS  WORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Material 
for  the  Munsell  Color  System, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Men  of  Ideas 


and  inventive  ability 
should  write  for  new 
"Lists  of  Needed  Inventions,**  "Patent  Buyers"  and 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money. "Advice  Free. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  84  Washington,  D.C. 


Book  Reviews 

"Short  Stories  for  Young  Folks."  By 
Kenneth  S.  Guthrie.  Cloth.  12mo.  180 
pages.  $1.10.  Comparative  Literature 
Press.    Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  short  stories  with  a  moral. 
Each  story  occupies  about  a  page  or  less. 
Following  the  stories,  which  are  good  and 
well  adapted  for  use  by  parents,  teachers 
and  ministers,  are  two  translations  from 
the  Greek  of  Kebes  and  Prodicus.  They 
are,  "The  Greek  Pilgrim's  Progress"  by 
the  former  and  "The  Choice  of  Her- 
cules," by  the  latter.  The  book  is  ex- 
tensively decorated  and  is  illustrated 
with  several  full  page  drawings. 

"Elementary  Exercises  in  Agricul- 
ture." By  S.  H.  Dadisman  B.  S.  Agr. 
Cloth.  12mo.  106  pages.  Illustrated, 
50 cents.   Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

This  volume  will  be  found  very  ser- 
viceable to  those  teachers  who  wish  to 
interest  their  scholars  in  the  "out-of- 
doors"  life  about  them.  The  equipment 
is  commendably  simple.  Each  exercise 
states  its  "object,"  and  then  proceeds 
to  outline  the  "method"  of  realizing  the 
"object."  There  are  fourteen  divisions 
or  general  topics,  and  under  each,  ten  to 
twenty  exercises.  The  work  is  prepara- 
tory to  a  serious  study  of  agriculture, 
and  will  doubtless  stimulate  an  appetite 
for  further,  more  scientific  information 
in  this  subject. 

"Guide  to  Arithmetic."  By  R.  G. 
Russell,  B.  S.  Cloth,  12mo.  96  pages. 
75  cents.  Jennings  &  Graham  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

This  volume  is  prepared  for  both 
teacher  and  scholar,  and  comprises  model 
solutions  of  representative  problems 
from  fractions  to  mensuration,  and  the 
analysis  of  problems.  The  analytical 
method  involves  more  reasoning,  and  is 
a  greater  mind  developer  than  the  short 
cut  method  of  solving  arithmetical  prob- 
lems. Special  attention  is  given  by  the 
writer  to  Mercantile  Transactions,  Dis- 
counts, Stock  Investments  and  Mensura- 
tion. The  problems  are  practical  and 
interesting.  1 

"Dramatic  Readings  for  Schools.  "  By 
Marion  F.  Lansing.  Cloth.  12mo.  242 
pages.  50  cents.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  says  in  her 
introduction  that  a  valuable  social  and 
ethical  lesson  accompanies  the  experience 
of  throwing  oneself  into  a  part.  Chil- 
dren are  taught  now  not  only  to  read  but 
to  live  a  story.  Another  effect  of  the 
dramatic  tendency  now  growing  in  favor 
is  that  it  cultivates  the  graces,  subdues 
self-consciousness,  enlarges  the  feelings, 
stimulates  the  imagination  and  strength- 
ens self-confidence.  There  are  notes  for 
the  teacher  in  this  volume,  but  the 
writer  has  prepared  the  work  upon  the 
theory  that  dramatic  work  should  be  done 
by  the  scholars  not  for  them.  She  would 
develop  the  creative  along  with  the  imi- 
tative instinct.  The  stories  are  the  best 
in  literature  and  are  arranged  in  order 
of  difficulty. 

"Farm  Animals"  (Hunt  and  Burkett's 
Agriculture).  Thomas  F.  Hunt  and 
Charles  W.  Burkett.  Cloth,  12mo.  534 
pages.    Orange  Judd  Co. ,  New  York. 

The  writers  of  this  series  on  Agricul- 
ture are  remarkably  well  qualified  to 
produce  a  work  of  this  sort.  Prof.  Hunt 
is  at  present  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.    Prof.  Burkett  is  the 


Every  Teacher  and  Pupil  needs  a  10c. 
SEE-RITE  PENCIL  POINThH,. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  in  use.  Especia'  y 
adapted  to  the  pocket,  school  room  or  desk. 
Will  last  for  mouths.  Will  not  breakthe  lead, 
waste  the  pencil  or  litter  the  floor.  The  ad- 
justable blade  shaves  like  a  plane.  Special 
prices  to  teachers  in  dozen  lots.  Send  a 
dim©  and  get  one.    Satisfaction  £  i^ranteed. 

SEA  RIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY, 
14?  W.  Columbia  St.,  "D"  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED  for  publication.  Big  money- 
writing  song  poems.  Past  experience  unneces- 
sary. Our  proposition  positively  unequaled. 
we  accept  available  work  for  publication  and  secure  copyright  in  your  name.  Our  composing  staff  best  of  any 
company  of  its  kind.  Have  paid  hundreds  of  dollars  to  writers.  Send  us  your  song  poems  or  melodies  today 
or  write  for  instructive  booklet  — it's  free.    MARKS  -GOLDSMITH  CO  ,  Dept.  90,  Washington.  D.  C. 


SONG  POEMS 


GOOD  THINGS 

From  "The  House  of  Better  Material" 


fteckley-Caitfy  Company 

CHICAGO 

customs  in  other  lands. 


The  Best  Christmas  Book  M^£r9h 

There  is  nothing  better  or  newer  published  in  the  way  \ 
of  Christmas  entertainments.  The  material  contained 
in  this  book  is  fresh  and  original,  much  of  it  having 
been  written  specially  by  Marie  Irish,  Harriettel 
Wilbur,  and  Thos.  13.  Weaver.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
new  ideas,  and  a  complete  program  for  everyone.  It' 
is  positively  the  "Best"  book  of  Christmas  entertain- 
ment exercises  published.  Arranged  according  to 
grades.  Contains:  82  recitations,  36  quotations,  4 
monologues  and  readings,  10  dialogues,  exercises  and 
plays,  7  fancy  drills  and  marches,  4  acrostics  and  mo- 
tion songs,  3  tableaux,  4  pantomimes  and  pantomimed 
songs,  9  songs  with  music,  8  songs  of  new  words  to  old 
tunes,  14  facts  regarding  Christmas  and  Christmas 
Illustrated.    192  pages.    Paper.    Price  30  cents. 


Morning  Exercises  tor  All  the  Year 


v 


A  Day  Book  for  Teachers, 
By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar. 
Author  of  Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners-Land,  (40  cents), Nixie  Bunny  in  Workaday- 
Land,  (40  cents),  etc.  This  is  a  new  work — just  published — and  the  only  really 
complete  and  systematic  book  of  opening  exercises  that  has  yet  been  issued. 
Contains  303  exercises  for  all  grades,  arranged  day  by  day,  there  being  an 
exercise  for  each  morning  of  the  ten  school  months,  beginning  with  the  first 
day  in  September  and  ending  with  the  last  day  in  June.  252  large  pages. 
Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

Language  Gaines  For  All  Grades.  By  Alhambra  G.  Deming,  Principal 
Washington  School,  Winona,  Minn.  Thirty  language  games,  teaching  the  cor- 
rect use  of  troublesome  words  and  forms  of  expression  in  a  pleasant  way.  With 
40  cards  for  pupils'  use.    96  pages.    Cloth.    Price  (with  cards) ,  50  cents. 

Easy  Things  To  Draw.  By  D.  R.  Augsburg.  A  teacher's  handbook,  with 
203  drawings.    77  large  pages.    Paper,    Price,  30  cents. 

Our  1915  Catalog  of  Books,  Helps  and  Supplies  lor  Teachers  and  Schools 

is  now  ready — 128  large  pages  of  best  books  and  helps:  Supplementary  readers,  holiday 
materials,  busy  work  supplies,  blackboard  stencils,  entertainments,  reference  books,  teachers' 
aids  and  devices,  etc.  Do  you  know  any  teacher  that  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy? 
Mailed  free  upon  request. 

BECKLEY  -  C ARD Y  COMPANY 


312  W.  Randolph  St. 


Chicago 


Former  Price  $10.00     Our  New  Price  $4.45 

Webster's  Revised 
Unabridged  Dictionary 

With  1914  Supplement 

This  is  actually  a  $10.00  dictionary 
value  for  $4.45.  It  is  a  genuine 
Merriam  Webster  and  is  next  best 
to  Webster's  New  International, 
$12.00  Dictionary.  It  is  better  than 
any  dictionary  you  can  buy  for 
$10.00.  It  contains  2,1-20  pages  and 
over  5,000  illustrations.  It  is  printed 
on  a  good  quality  of  heavy  book 
paper,  and  bound  in  tan  colored 
buckram  cloth,  very  strong  and  dur- 
able. Marbled  edges  and  patent 
thumb  index.  Remember,  there  is 
no  better  book  for  twice  the  price.  Former  price  in  sheep  binding 
$10.00.  Our  new  Price,  for  buckram  cloth  binding,  $4.45  pre- 
paid.   Your  money  refunded  promptly  if  not  satisfied. 


Special  Offer  if  you  send  in 

r  we  will  include 


your  order  before  October  1 5th, 
le  without  extra  charge  a  desk  copy 
of  our  new  School  and  College  Dictionary  and  a  sample  copy 
of  American  School  Songs. 


As  this  offer  is  made  only  to  the  readers  of  Normal  Instructor- 
Primary  Plans,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  this  journal  if  you  want 
to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer. 

HALL  &  McCREARY,  430  &  432  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
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IT  doesn't  copy— it  duplicates  the 
original  absolutely.  Even  a  mag- 
nifying glass  fails  to  reveal  any  difference 
between  the  typewritten  original  and  the 
mimeographed  duplicate.  It's  the-  new 
dermatype  process  that  has  made  this  great 
advancement  possible.  And  it's  the  new  der- 
matype process  that  enlarges  the  scope  and 
usefulness  of  the  Edison -Dick  mimeograph  for 
general  school  work.  Rotary  mimeograph  prices 
range  from  $30  to  $160.  A  needed  school  tool. 
Get  new  booklet  "E" — from  A.  B.  Dick  Com- 
pany, Chicago -New  York,  or  from  local  dealer. 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia 


mmm  v -  -f  ^ 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia,  as  above  illustrated,  is  complete  in  8  vol- 
umes, each  measuring  5}4  x  8  inches,  \y2  inches  thick.  Volumes  average 
over  500  pages,  or  a  total  of  4,176'  pages.  Printed  on  good  paper,  in  good 
clear  type;  over  1000  halt-tone  and  text  illustrations;  a  32-page  Atlas 
of  the  World,  in  colors.  Bound  handsomely  and  durably  in  substantial 
library  buckram,  with  red  leather  title  label  on  back  of  each  volume. 

Publisher's  Price  $10.00.   Our  Special  Prepaid  Price  $6.00 

It  is  anew  work,  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  gives  all  you  would  wish 
to  know  about  every  conceivable  subject.  Handy,  concise,  and  thoroughly 
reliable. 

You  need  not  take  our  word  for  it— decide  for  yourself,  by 
ordering,  using  for  ten  days  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

F,  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Kditorof  the  '  'American  Agriculturist." 
Both  have  heen  for  a  long  time  teachers 
and  investigators.   This  volume,  "Farm 

Animals,"  is  a  thorough  treatise  on  the 
care,  use,  feeding,  cure,  and  whole  in- 
dustry of  domestic  animals.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  "high  school  mind."  In 
each  chapter  is  a  "Practicum"  for  the 
use  of  teachers.  It  is  designed  to  bring 
out  by  questions  of  practical  nature  the 
information  and  theory  contained  in  the 
text.  It  is  replete  with  excellent  illus- 
trations, both  line-cuts  and  photographic 
half-tones.  Progressive  farmers  as  well 
as  students  of  agriculture  will  profit  by 
the  use  of  this  book. 

"Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew."  By 
Georgiana  M.  Craik.  Edited  by  Jos.  E. 
Sindelar.  Cloth.  12mo.  94  pages.  30c. 
Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  the  standard  classics  for 
children  and  in  this  volume  is  given  a 
particularly  fine  setting.  The  type  is 
large,  the  paper  fine,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  attractive.  These 
are  especially  prepared  for  this  edition 
by  Helen  G.  Hodge,  and  are  printed  in 
colors.  Of  course  the  story  of  Bow-Wow 
and  Mew-Mew  is  so  well  known  as  to 
need  little  elaboration.  It  is  one  of  the 
books  for  beginners  which  may  be 
classed  as  literature.  The  story  of  the 
discontented  dog  and  cat,  who  ran  away 
from  a  pleasant  home,  only  to  suffer 
from  hunger  and  ill-treatment,  with  their 
happy  return  and  entire  change  of  char- 
acter, is  a  really  dramatic  narrative,  and 
never  fails  to  interest.  The  vocabulary 
is  very  simple,  and  the  story  with  all  of 
its  interest  and  ethical  lessons  is  easily 
absorbed  by  the  young  reader. 

"Arithmetic,"  Book  I,  Fundamental 
Processes;  Book  II,  Practical  Applica- 
tions. By  John  H.  Walsh,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  Henry  Suzzallo,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Book  I, 
35  cents.  Book  II,  65  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  most  urgent  demand  now  made 
regarding  instruction  in  Arithmetic  is 
that  (1)  fundamental  processes  shall  be 
emphasized  in  the  lower  grades  in  order 
that  efficiency  may  result;  (2)  that  the 
social  and  economic  applications  of  arith- 
metic shall  be  taught  in  the  upper  grades 
so  that  grammar  school  children  will 
have  an  insight  into  the  typical  practices 
of  modern  life.  These  books  meet  both 
requirements  to  an  exceptional  degree. 
The  series  is  so  arranged  that  a  pupil 
may  acquire  an  easy  and  accurate  com- 
mand of  the  processes  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
school  years  are  thus  left  free  for  the 
study  of  practical  applications.  No 
books  heretofore  offered  to  schools  con- 
tain so  varied  and  extended  a  series  of 
applications  of  arithmetic  suitable  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  such  as  the 
rank  and  file  of  pupils  are  likely  to 
meet. 

"Crop  Production:"  An  Agricultural 
Text  for  High  Schools.  By  Clarence  M. 
Weed  and  William  E.  Riley,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Lowell,  Mass.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 252  pages.  75  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  unique.  The 
student  is  given  work  to  do  with  real 
things — soil,  seeds,  and  plants  before  he 
begins  serious  study  of  the  text.  It  de- 
velops the  method  of  teaching  agricul- 
ture by  mean's  of  projects  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  in  recent 
eduational  progress.  The  book  gives  the 
essential  facts  concerning  the  history, 
characteristics, culture,  diseases,  and  en- 
emies of  practically  all  the  crops  grown 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.S.  Government  examina- 
tion? to  beheld  throughout  t  he  entire  couitl  r> ,  during  the 
Full  and  Spring.  The  positions  to  be  tilled  pay  from 
$tUK>  to  $1500;  have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  uiiuu'diately  to  Franklin 
Iiistitute,lJept.L98,lWheMoi.N.  V..foi  -schedule  showing 
examination  dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  available  and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


Wanted  Traveling  Salesmen 

Experience  unnecessary.  Earn  Bitf  Pay  while  you 
learn.  Write  for  bif  bet  of  positions  open  an  J  testimo- 
nials from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  earn  ilOn  *** 
S600u  month  Address  our  nearest  oflice.  Dept  013. 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Chicago,    New  York,  Kansas  City,    baa  Frauciaco 


EsterbrooK 

School  Pens 


The  smootl 
easy- writing  quali- 
ties of  Esterbrook 
Pens  make  them  the 
best  for  the  scholars 
tu  use,  and  their 
long-wearing  quali- 
ties make  them  the 
most  economical  as 
well. 

At  all  dealers.    Write  to  us  (or  samples. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
New  York.  Cainden,  N.  J. 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  "The  House  That  Helps" 

A  live  concern  which  handles  this 
material  as  a  BUSINESS,  not  a 
side-line. 

Our  new  free  catalog  is  ready  for 
you,  listing  the  best  in  Plays, 
Drills,  Action  Songs,  Speakars, 
Operettas  and  Material  for  Special 
Days.    Send  today. 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio. 


THE  M0NTESS0RT  METHOD  IN  ROME 

It  vou  lire  interested  in  in*  investigation 
and  study  of  the  MONTKSMiKI  Mh'l  H  t  >l  > 
TN  ROME,  anil  my  practical  adaptation  of 
the  Method  to  the  American  School  for  lit- 
tle children  r  will  be  glad  to  send  illustrated 
pamphlet  on  request.    Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson. 
Directress.  Torresdalc  House.   TraininE  course 
begins  October  1st. 

American  Montessori  Teacher-Training  School 
Torresdale,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Report  Folders 

convenient  in  size  and 
correct  in  arrange- 
ment. 10c  per  doz. 
Envelopes  5c  per  doz. 
Sample  and  catalogue 
FREE. 

The  Ohio  Printing  Co., 

Box  E.,  New  Philadelphia.*) 


Literary  Assistance 

All  work  prepared  to  order. 

nehate  Outlines,  any  subject.  Uoth  affirmative 
and  negative  ?1.iki.  either  >oc.  Complete  discus- 
sions $2.50  |*>r  thousand  words. 

Essays,  Orations, Speeches,  etc..  on  any  subject 
and  lor  any  occasion  9i5n  per  thousand  words. 
Outlines  $1.00  each. 

Manuscripts  of  all  kinds  revised  |l.OO  l>er 
thousaud  words. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  any  publication. 

JOHN  H.  ARNOLD, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  p^We^h"^ 

Speakers,  Dialogues,  Plays.  Drills,  Games.  Songs, 
Marches,  Entertainment  Books,  Flags,  Festooning. 
Drapery,  Tableau  Lights,  Entertainment  Material, 
Fducatlonal  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Reward 
Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Coloring,  Alphabet. 
Number,  Reading,  Report,  and  Busy- Work  Cards. 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils. 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeds,  Raffia,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Scissors.  Maps. 
Globes,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  <£.  CO., k  WARREN,  PA. 


Want  to  leave  the  school  room 
and  still  remain  in  school  work  ? 
Write  SCHOOL  METHODS  CO., 

104  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,         CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Key  To  Success 


Stop  forgetting 


s 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social 
success  is  the  ability  to  remember. 
I  can  m.tke  your  mind  an  infalli- 
ble classified  index  from  which 
you  can  instantly  select  thoughts, 
facts,  figures,  names,  faces.  En- 
ables you  to  concentrate,  develop 
self-control,  overcome  bashfulness, 
think  on  uourfe.et,  address  an  and- 
Unce.  Easy.  Simple.  The  result 
of  20  years'  experience  in  develop- 
ing memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book,  "How  to  Remember" 
and  Copyrighted  Memory  Test  Free. 
also  how  to  obtain  FREE  copy  of 
mv  book"Howto  Speakiu  Public." 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  791  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ID, 

Home  Study  — Free  Tuition 

The  Carnegie  College  of  Rogers,  Ohio,  will  grant  to 
you  a  "FreeTuitionScbolarsliip"  for  a  complete  course 
by  mail.  Matriculation  fee  $o.00— Tuition  free. 

Free  Tuition  Courses  Taught  By  Mail 
Normal  Penmanship  Book-keeping 

High  School  Typewriting  Agriculture 

Professions.  1  Shorthand  Civil  Service 

Physical  Culture      Domestic  Science  Drawing 
Engineering  Law  Real  Estate 

Over  100  branches  from  which  to  select.  "Free 
Tuition  Scholarships"  granted  to  the  first  applicants 
from  each  post  office.  Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress—now— todr.y— tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  "Do  it 
now".  Address,  Free  Tuition  Department,  Carne» 
gie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  Best  Employer 

Pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short; 
places  permanent;  promotion  reg- 
ular; vacations  with  pay;  thous- 
ands of  vacancies  every  year;  all 
kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere; 
no  lay-offs;  no  pull  needed;  com- 
mon education  sufficient. 

This  Book 


tells  of  about  300.000  protected 
positions  in  the  TJ,  8.  Govern- 
ment service*  where  there  is  a 
)>ig  chance  for  you— if  you  want 
it— with  sure  and  generous  pay 
and  lifetime  employment.  Places 
open  to  American  citizens  of  18 
or  over. 

Special  money  back  guarantee 
if  vou  write  today  for  Booklet  R, 
1140.   IT  IS  FREE. 

Furl  Hopkins,    Washington,  D.  C. 


Complete  Scholarship 

artFREE 

Special  Limited  Offer  

Write  at  once  for  full  particu- 
lars of  thisSpecial  Limited  Offer. 
No  charge,  no  obligations.  Your 
Jg^SLMmW    name  and  address   brings  you 
/y^SBPl    handsome,  illustrated  Prospec- 
mi     .fllffr^l   tus  and  explanation  of  this  un- 
jHhJ^HrTl  usual  offer,  by  return  mail,  free. 

I"     ^Bmmmm  >     B,ememberthis  offer  is  strictly 
limited.  Don'ttake  chances.  Write  mow. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,      Studio  868,  Omaha.  Neb. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Good  pay, 
steady  work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings, 
promotions  on  merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and 
sick  leave  with  pay.  Many  thousands  appointed  yearly. 
Both  sexes.  No  political  pull.  Nearly  800,000  classi- 
fied positions.  Common  school  education  sufficient. 
Full  information  and  questions  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESP.  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ! 


and  easily,  at  bo 


ti  opportunities  for  thi 

Italian.    Now  is  the  ti 


your  salary.  You 


great  deir 

ipanioh, 
to  better  yo 


quickly 


LANGUAGE -PHONE  METHOD 

■  and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Llnguistry 

You  simply  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a  native 
■  professor  pronounce  the  foreign  anguage  over  and  over, 

^  |f  until  you  know  it.  Grasp  this  opportunity  I    Write  for 

T^^^Sr  booklet,  particulars  of  free  trial,  easv  pavments. 

'  The  LANGUAGE  PHONE-METHOD 
i  Buildine,  2  West  45thSt. 


964  Putnn 


,  N.Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  LIFE 

At  a  salary  ranging  from  $800  to  $1800 
is  what  your  Uncle  Sam  will  pay  you 
yearly  if  you  work  for  him.  Sounds 
good,  doesn't  it?  You  will  have  to 
pass  a  Civil  Service  Kxamination  to 
get  a  job— but  that  is  easy.  Mr,  Patter- 
son, former  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Secre- 
lary-Kxaminer,  will  tell  you  how. 
Write  Mr.  Patterson  today,  in  care  of 

Patterson  Civil  Service  School 
The  School  with  a  Record  for  making 
Good.  Do  it  Now.    Box  1 509, ROCHESTER,  N.». 


Learn  to  Stuff  Birds 


Do  you  ever  hunt  or  fish?  Be  sure  to  write 

today  for  our  free  book.    Find  out  how  to  stuff  and 
mount  birds ,  animais  and  game  birds  and  tan  skins. 
Fine  business, very  fascinating  and  profitable.  Every 
hunter  and  fisherman  should  have  this  book.  Don't  ro 
~ier  day  without  it.    Book  is  free  and  prepaid. 

~,  Write  Today  !b!ee.ryYroupcayn^ 

mounting  for  others.  Write  todp"  and  get  free  hook.  Act  now. 
Prof.  J.  W.ELW00D,  Taxidermist,  3268'  Elwood  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


n  rPTDIP  H0ME>  farm  &  store  iight  plants 

LLLUInlU  LAMPS.  Uyuamos,  Motors,  Engines,  Bityelf, 
Xhjiis  Si  fln-h  Lights.  Railways.  Belts,  Bells,  Butteries,  Rooks. 
Catulos  ii  cents.  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland, O. 


in  the  United  States.  It  contains  about 
fifty  separate  discussions  about  vegeta- 
bles, fruit,  flowers,  and  farm  crops. 
Each  chapter  is  filled  with  valuable  in- 
formation presented  in  a  form  so  simple 
and  clear  that  students  can  use  the  book 
with  interest  and  profit.  The  illustra- 
tions and  charts  are  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value  and  are  numerous. 

"The  Ideal  Phonic  Primer."  By  the 
author  of  "The  Ideal  Sound  Exempli  - 
fier."  Cloth.  12mo.  96  pages.  20c. 
Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  twenty  years, 
experience  in  the  classroom  and  a  strong 
belief  in  the  phonic  system  as  a  basis 
for  intelligent  reading.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  idea  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
well  to  overtax  the  immature  mental 
faculties  of  a  child  during  his  first  year 
at  school,  and  that  we  must  strive  rather 
to  draw  out  and  develop  them  by  suit- 
able and  agreeable  work.  The  method 
by  which  this  object  is  attained,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  lessons,  is  what 
makes  this  book  different  from  any  other 
primary  book.  In  addition  to  a  page  of 
sight  words,  nearly  three  hundred  phonic 
words  are  given,  and  these  are  presented 
in  seventy  families  of  four  words  each 
in  an  easy  order  of  development.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  criticism  may 
be  made  that  the  sentences  are  too  easy, 
but  this  is  welcomed  as  the  best  com- 
mendation the  book  could  receive,  and 
it  would  be  felt  that  the  desired  end  had 
been  attained. 

"Battles  of  Destiny. "  By  Sister  M. 
Fides  Shepperson  M.  A.  Stiff  boards. 
Sq.  12mo.  168  pages.  75  cents.  Mount 
Mercy  Convent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Seventeen  of  the  great  struggles  of 
history  are  here  described  and  philoso- 
phized upon  in  a  clear,  enlightening  and 
forceful  manner.  The  writer  exhibits 
an  insight  and  appreciation  of  historic 
motives  and  consequences,  and  shows  a 
wideness  of  reading,  that  make  her  ob- 
servations impressive  and  interesting. 
The  language  used  is  of  exceptionally 
high  character.  The  whole  idea  back  of 
the  sketches  is  to  show  the  evident  Prov- 
idence back  of  destiny.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  a  plea  for  peace.  The 
sketches  are  interesting  at  this  time 
when  everyone's  mind  is  filled  with 
military  ideas. 

"City  School  Supervision"  By  Edward 
C.Elliott.    258  pages.    $1.50  postpaid. 

How  shall  the  schools  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion so  as  to  produce  tangible  results  of 
high  value?  This  book  helps  very  greatly 
to  clear  up  difficulties.  The  large  num- 
ber of  significant  facts  systematically 
presented,  and  the  theory  of  supervision 
on  which  the  criticism  and  recommenda- 
tions are  based,  will  make  this  a  valua- 
ble reference  book  and  will  doubtless 
provoke  further  discussion  of  this  impor- 
tant phase  of  school  management. 

"Francis  W.  Parker  School  Year  Book," 
Volume  III,  June,  1914.  188  pages.  50 
Illustrations.  Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
Chicago. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chi- 
cago, deals  with  "  Expression  as  a  Means 
of  Developing  Motive,"  or  the  place  of 
expression  in  the  process  of  education. 
It  is  a  distinctive  contribution  to  litera- 
ture on  social  education,  and  portrays 
vividly  certain  fundamental  phases  of 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


TEACHERS, 


Uur  enrollment  for  Certifi- 
cate, Diploma,   and  Degree 
Courses  by    Mail  increased 
180%  last  year.  There's  a  Reason.  Ask  for  it.  New  Cat- 
alogue ready.     Teachers'  Professional  College,  Aastin,  Texas 


■FINE  STEEL  PLATE  IMITATION  

100  invitations  or  announcements 
with  two  sets  of  envelopes*  for 
$3.00.   50  for  $2.25.    25  for  S1.50. 


Weddings 
Cards 


Visiting— 100  for  50  cents.  50  for  35  cents- 
Professional— 100  for  75  cents.  5(1  for  50c. 
Business— 100  for  $1.00.  50  for  75  cents. 
Write  your  copy  plainly  and  mail  to  us  with 
P.  O.  order  to  cover  cost.  Your  order  will  be 
filled  the  day  received  and  sent  to  you  prepaid. 
F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,     Dansville,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  POSITION 

with  Uncle  Sam  is  most  desirable.  Short  hours,  life 
position,  steady  work,  good  salary.  May  be  secured 
by  passing  a  Civil  Service  examination.  Not  diffi- 
cult. Most  thorough  preparation  $5.00.  Returned  If 
not  appointed.  Our  valuable  book  "Government 
Positions"  free. 

American  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Book  Every  Teacher  Will  Prize 

The  Schoolroom  Stencil  and  Its  Many  Uses 

The  only  book  of  its  kind.  Just  from  the  press.  Tells  how  to  transfer  designs  to  blackboard.paper 
and  eloth.how  to  color  designs  artistically,how  to  make  designs  permanent,  how  to  make  stencil 
last.  Gives  many  helpful  hints  in  teaching  reading, phonics, language,geography, history  and  nature 
study,  suggestions  for  tasteful  decoration  of  the  schoolroom,  making  maps,  reading  and  geography 
charts, mottoes. posters,etc.  Many  suggestions  for  helpful  seat  work  and  blackboa  rd  occupa 1     i  I 
little  folks  are  included.    It  is  full  of  helpfulness  for  every  teacher  who  uses  blackboard 

This  book  is  not  sold.  It  is  given  as  a  premium  with  every  order  for  twelve  or  more  Ideal 
Blackboard  Stencils  selected  from  the  following  list,  or  from  our  full  catalog  oi  five  hundred 
stencils  which  is  sent  free  upon  request. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Stencils. 
5  Cents  Each.    Any  Twelve  Mailed  without  Folding  for  Fifty  Cents 

510.  Turkey  Border 

515.  Pumpkin  and  Corn  Border- 

050.  Cornfield  and  Pumpkins 

151.  Stalks  of  Corn 

651.  Barrel  of  Apples 

652.  Proud  Mr.  Turkey,  24-inch 

653.  Proud  Mr.  Turkey,  18-inch 

654.  Afraid  of  Mr.  Turkey 

655.  Feeding  Mr.  Turkey 

656.  Turkey  on  Platter 

657.  Bringing  in  the  Turkey 

658.  Puritan  Children 

659.  Mouse's  Thanksgiving 
257.  The  Mayflower 

660.  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 

602.  Little  Puritans,  Calendar 

700.  Jolly  Santa  Claus 

701.  Santa  Claus  and  Sleigh 

702.  Bringing  in  the  Christmas  Tree 

703.  Christmas  Tree 

704.  Dancing  'Round  the  Tree 

705.  The  Star  in  the  East 

706.  The  Wise  Men. 

708.  The  Little  Santa  Claus 

709.  Birds' Christmas  Dinner 

560.  Holly  Border 

561.  Mistletoe  Border 

562.  Poinsettia  Border 
519.  Christmas  Bells  ^Border 

379.  "Merry  Christmas" 
381.  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will 

Toward  Men" 

380.  "Happy  New  Year" 
711.  Holly,  Ribbon  and  Bells 

603.  NightBeforeChristmas,  Calendar 
623.  Dec,  Christmas  Calendar 

Holiday  Material  for  the  Schoolroom. 

Our  1915  Catalog,  free,' gives  full  lists  and  descriptions  of  all  the    following  goods  and  many 
others.   Prices  given  below  include  postage.'  Construction  papers  are  mailed  in  tubes.    Send  j  our  order 
early  to  avoid  the  possible  delay  in  the  mails  during  the  holiday  rush. 
MAT  PAPER,  20x25,  5  sheets,  assorted  colors,  22  cents. 

For  making  booklets,  passepartout  mounts,  covering  boxes,  etc. 
GLAZED  PAPER,   20x24,  5  sheets,  assorted  colors,,  22  cents. 

Very  pretty  for  cutting,  pasting  and  covering  boxes. 
LEATHERETTE  PAPER,  20x25,  assorted  colors.   5  sheets,  22  cents. 

For  covering  boxes,  blotter  pads,  hook  binding,  etc. 
FOLDING  BRISTOL  BOARD,  22x28.  5  sheets,  assorted  colors,  45  cenis. 

Best  for  simple  construction  work,  good  colors,   Does  not  break. 
CHRISTMAS  BRISTOL  BOARD,  2ox26,  red,  green  or  assorted,  5  sheets,  :is  i'hiiv 

Real  Xmas  colors.    Fine  for  all  Christmas  construction. 
CHRISTMAS  MOUNTS,  4x(i'<;,  red,  green  or  assorted,  per  dozen,"  8  cents. 
CHRISTMAS  MOUNTS,  5x8^,  red.  green  or  assorted,  per  dozeu,  12  cents. 

Mat-Surface.   For  mounting  Xmas  cards,  pictures  or  calendars. 
ART  BLOTTERS,  4x!>>£,  Brown,  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  per  dozen,  15  cents. 
ART  BLOTTERS,  9x12,   Brown,  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  per  dozen,  32  •cents. 

Fine  blotters  cut  to  proper  size  for  hand  or  small  desk  puis. 
BOOKLET  COVERS  FOR  COLORING,  5x7,  on  tinted  drawing,  per  dozen,   hi  cents. 

Twelve  new  designs  that  color  well  with  Crayola  or  water  colors, 
PICTURE  MOUNTS,  lightweight,  8x10,  gray  or  green,  ner  dozen,  15  cents, 
PICTURE  MOUNTS,  lightweight,  10x12,  grav  or  green,  per  dozen,  21  cents. 
PICTURE  MOUNTS,  heavyweight,  8x]0.  grey  only,  per  dozeu,  30  cents.  •  \ 
PICTURE  MOUNTS,  heavyweight,  10x12,  grev  onlv,  per  dozen.  36  cents.  J 
PASSEPARTOUT  BINDING,  black,  red,  green  or  brown,  per  roll,  loceilts.  ~ 
PASSEPARTOUT  HANGERS,  gummed  cloth  with  brass  ring..  25  for   In  cents 
STEEL  GLASS  CUTTER,   Good  quality.   For  passepartout  work.   17  cents.  V- 
CREPE  PAPER  FESTOONS,  Xmas  red  and  green,  10  feet  long.   13  cents. 
PAPER  GARLANDS,  Xmas  green  with  red  flower,  14  feet  long,  is  cents. 

Assorted  Books  giving  rnanydireetions  for  Holiday  Construction  Work. 
BUSY  HANDS  CONSTRUCTION  WORK,   159  pages,  170  illustrations,  du  cents. 
CONSTRUCTION  WORK  FOR  RURAL  AND  ELE.  SCHOOLS,  127  pages.  Illustrated,  cents 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Entertainment  Books. 


Good  Things  lor  Tiiankscit ine. 
Best  Christinas  Book,  30  cents 
Ynletide  Entertainments  2-"'  cents 


Thanksgiving  Entertainments.  25  cents 
Christmas  Celebrations,  25  cents 
Thirty  New  Xmas  Dialogs  and  Plays,  30  cents 
CHRISTMAS  SEALS— Santa  Claus,  Kute  Kids,  Poinsettia  or  Holly  per  box  lOcls. 

Also  the  finest  line  of  inexpensive  Christmas  cards  and  postcards  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Every  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Teacher  in  America  needs  our 
1915  Complete  Catalog  of  School  Supplies  Art  and  Industrial  Material,  Black- 
board Stencils,  Busy  Work  Material,  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  General  Supplies 
and  Helps  for  Teachers.     Free    to  You   if  You  mention  Normal  Instructor 

Ideal  School  Supply  Co.,      335  West  63rd  Street,       Chicago  111. 


300  NEW  SONGS  AND  MUSIC  -IO  CENTS 


Oh  You  Kid 
Baby  Doll 
MyPonyBoy 
Dreaming 
Napanee 
Rainbow 
Rod  Wing 
Honey  Boy 
"ill 


FREE 


If  I  Had  a  Home  Sweet  Home  Kentucky 
Who  Are  You  With  Tonight  HoldUpRa^ 
They  Always  Pick  On  Me  My  Dixie  Rose 

All  That  I  Ask  Of  You  is  Love  In  Georgia  Land 
When  Moon  Plays  Peek-a-Boo  Little  Boy  Blue 
The  Sweetest  Girl  in  Dixie  A  Little  Cozy  Flat 

Put  On  Your  Old  Grey  Bonnet      0,  Say,  Doctor 
By  Light  of  the  Silv'ry  Moon       Red  Rose  Rag 
Will  the  Angels  Let  Me  Play        School  Days 
Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart        Way  Down  South 
Roses  Bring  Dreams  of  You         Casey  Jones 
Lemon  in  the  Garden  of  Love      Steamboat  Bill 
Call  Me  Some  Rainy  Afternoon    0  You  CircusDay 
Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now  Kentucky  Rag 
If  I  Only  Had  the  Nerve  Rag  Time  Violin 

You'll  Do  the  Same  Thing  Over  Grizzly  Bear 
Send  10  cents  for  our  New  Song  Album  with  the  latest  sontrs  and  music  and  get  FREE  our  £1.00  Chart  of 
Chords  which  teaches  yon  how  to  play  piano  quickly,  also  illustrations  how  to  dance  all  the  latest  dances 
The  Tango,  The  One  Step,  The  Tu  rkeyTrot.etc.  so  plain  vou  can  easily  learn.  ALL  for  1 0  cents;  3  lots  a)o. 
We  send  most  of  above  titles  with  200  late  songs  and  10  pieces  music. 

COOK  MUSIC  CO.,  29  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Ida  Ho 

Cheyenne 
Smarty 
San  Antonio 
Dearie 
Morning  Cy 
Arra  Wanna 
Are  You  Sincere 
Row, Row,  Ro' 


Oh  Mr.  Dream  Man 
On  Moonlight  Bay 
Everybody's  Doing  It 
After  the  Honeymoon 
Someone  Loves  You 
For  You  Dear  Heart 
While  You  Are  Mine 
Anywhere  With  Vou 
Love's  Young  Dream 
Every  Little  Movement 
Bird  on  Nellie's  Hat 
Temptation  Rag 
I  Wish  I  Had  a  Girl 
Dream  on  Dear  Heart 
Garden  of  Dreams 
Sweet  Italian  Love 


Waiting  for  the  Robert  £.  Lee 
I  Want  to  Be  in  Dixie 
Voa  For  Me  When  Sweetie 
Be  My  Little  Baby  Bum  b,„  Bee 
I'd  Love  to  Live  in  Loveland 
Oh  You  Beautiful  Doll 
Alexander's  Ragtime  Band 
Rag  Time  Soldier  Man 
There'.!  a  Mother  Old  and  Gray 
Silver  Threads  Among  theGold 
Till  Sanaa  of  Desert  Grow  Cold 
Somebody  Else  is  Getting  It 
Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart 
When  I  Get  You  AloneTonight 
Sail  on  Silvery  Moon 
Green  Grass  Grew  All  Around 


Short-Story  Writing 


A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,   form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  born;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account.  ■ 


May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
lition,  accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


One  student  writes:  I  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check  for 
$125  from  '  Everybody' s'  for  a  hu- 
morous story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Esenwein.  " 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 


Dr.  Esenwein 


play  Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.    Please  Address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept.   46,    Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Instructor  Literature  Series 


COMPRISING  THE  VERY  BEST  Ol 


Supplementary  Readers  and  Classics  for  All  Grades 

The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  intruded  to  provide  good  reading-  in  convenient  and  inexpensive  form,  for  all  grades 
in  the  school.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  school  course,  and  became  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
many  standard  and  accepted  Classics,  a  lare  number  of  books  specially  prepared  by  writers  who  understand  intimately  the 
needs  of  the  schoolroom. 

5  CENTS— SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  AND  CLASSICS-5  CENTS 


This  is  the  most  extended  and  complete  list  of  this  class  of  books  published,  and  is  being  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  many  new  titles  each  year.  Each 
book  has  32  or  more  pages;  well  made,  with  strong  attractive  paper  covers,  in  assorted  colors  and  different  designs.  They  include  Fables,  Myths,  Nature,  Biography, 
History,  Industries  and  Literature.    Many  new  titles  in  this  list. 


FIRST  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*6  Fairy  Stories  of  the  Moon. —  . 
♦27  Eleven  Fables  from  ..Esop— 

28  More  Fables  from  .lEsop — 
*29  Indian  Myths — Bush 
140  Nursery  Tales—  Taylor 
288  Primer  from  Fableland— Magnire 
Nature 

1  Little  Plant  People— Part  I— 

2  Little  Plant  People- Part  II— 
*30  Story  of  a  Sunbeam— Miller 
*3i  Kitty  Mittens  aud  Her  Friends 

History 

♦32  Patriotic  Stories  (Story  of  the 
Flag,  Story  of  Washington,  etc.) 
Literature 

*io4  Mother  Goose  Reader 
*228  First  Term  Primer — Magutre 
♦230  Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  for 
Beginners 

SECOND  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

33  Stories  from  Andersen — Taylor 

34  Stories  from  Grim — Taylor 
♦36  Little  Red  Riding  Hood— Reiter 
*37  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk — Reiter 
*38  Adveuturesof  a  Brownie — 

Nature 

3  Little  Workers  (Animal  Stories) 
39  Little  Wood  Friends — Maync 

*40  Wings  and  Stings — Halifax 

41  Story  of  Wool — Mayne 

42  Bird  Stories  from  the  Poets — 
History  and  Biography 

43  Story  oftheMayflower — McCabe 
45  Boy  hood  of  Washington — Reiter 

♦204  Boyhood  of  Lincoln — Reiier 
Literature 

*72  Bow-Wow    aud     Mew-Mew  — 

Craik 

♦152  Child's    Garden     of     Verses — 
Stevenson 
206  Picture  Study  Stories  for  Little 

Children — Cranston 
320  Story  of  the  Christ  Child  — 
262  Four  Little  Cottou-Tails— Smith 
290  Fuzz  in  Japan  —  A  Child-Life 
Reader — Maguire 

THIRD  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

♦46  Puss  in  Boots  and  Cinderella 
*47  Greek  Myths — Klingensmith 
♦48  Nature  Myths— Metcalf 
*5o  Reynard  the  Fox — Best 
J02  Thumbehna  anil  Dream  Stories 
♦146  Sleeping    Beauty   aud  Other 
Stories 
>74  Sun  Myths— Reiter 

175  Norse  Legends,  1— Reiter 

176  Norse  Legends.   II — Reiter 
*I77  Legends  of    the  Rhiueland— 

282  Siegfried,   The     Lorelei,  and 
Other  Rhine  Legends — McCabe 
Nature  and  Industry 

49  Buds,  Stems  and  Fruits — Mayne 

51  Story  of  Flax— Mayne 

52  Story  of  Glass — Hanson 
*53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 

Drop — Mayne 

135  Little  People  of  the  Hills  (Dry- 
Air  and  Dry  Soil  Plants) — Chast 

203  Little  Plant  People  of  the 
Waterways — Chase 

133  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
board— Parti.  Story  of  Tea  and 
the  Teacup 

137  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
board— Part  II.  Story  of  Sugar, 
Coffee  and  Salt 

138  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
board—P-art  III.  Story  of  Rice, 
Currants  and  Hone}' 

History  and  Biography 
*4  Storv'  of  Washington — Reitere 
7  Story  of  Longfellow — McCabe 
*2I  Sto.ry  of  the  Pilgrims — Powers 
♦44  Famous  Early  Americans 
(Snnith,  Standish,  Peiin)-5»j/j 
*54  Story  of  Columbus — McCabe 
55  'Story  of  Whittier — McCabe 
57  Story  ofLouise  M.  Alcott — Busk 
*59  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
60  Children  of   the    Northland — 

62  Children  of  the  South  Lauds— 

I  (Florida,  Cuba. Puerto  Rico) 

63  Children  of  the  South  Lands — 

II  (Africa,  Hawaii,  The  Philip- 
pines)— McFee 

64  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies —  I 
(New  Amsterdam) — Baker 

65  Child  Life    in  the  Colonies — 
II  (Peuusy Ivania) — Baker 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER.    Price  5  Cents  Each 

*Limp  Cloth  Binding  ; 

piled  also  In  limp  cloth  binding  at  iric  per  copy. 


66  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies -III 
(Virginia) — Baker 

68  Stories  of  the  Revolution—) 
1  Lilian  ^Allen  and  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys) — McCabe 

69  Stories  of  the  Revolution  -II 
(Around  Philadelphia )— McCabe. 

70  Stories  of  the  Revolution  —  III 
(Marion,   the   Swamp  Fox)  — 

♦132  Story  of  Franklin — Paris 
*i64  The  Little    Browu  Baby  and 

Other  Babies 
*i65  Geniila,  the  Child  of  the  Des- 
ert, aud  some  of    Her  Sisters 
*166  Louise  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Her 
New  Home.   (Nos.  164,165,166  ai  e. 
the  stories    from  ''Seven  Little 
Sisters"  by  Jane  A  ndrews) 
167  Famous  Artists  I— Laudseer  and 

Bonheur — Petticrew 
Literature 

*35  Goody  Two  Shoes 
58  Selections    from     Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary 
*67  The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

71  Selections  from  Hiawatha  (for 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  Grades) 

*227  Our  Animal  Friends  and  How 

to  Treat  Them 
*233  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 
I — Primary — Faxon 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 
*75  Story  of  Coal — McKanc 

76  Story  of  Wheat— Halifax 
*77  Story  of  Cotton — Brown 
134  Conquests  of  Little  PI  ant  People 
*I36  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks  I — McFee 
*i8i  Stories  of  the  Stars—  McFee 
*205  Eyes  aud   No  Eyes  and  The 

Three  Giants 
History  and  Biography 
*5  Storv  of  Liucoln — Reiier 
*56  Indian  Children  Tales— Bush 
78  Stories   of    the  Backwoods— 
*79  A  Little  New  Eugland  Viking 

Si  Story  ot  DeSoto— Hatfield 
*82  Story  of  Daniel  Boone — Reiter 

83  Story  of  Printing— McCabe 

84  Story  of  David  Crockett— Reiter 

85  Story  of  Patrick  Henry — 

86  American  Inventors  —  I  (Whit- 
ney and  Fulton) — Paris 

87  American  Inventors — II  (Morse 
aud  Edisou) — Paris 

88  American  Naval  Heroes  (Jones 
Perry,  Farragut) — Bush 

89  Fremont  aud  Kit  Carson— Judd 
91  Story  of  Eugene  Field — McCabe 

178  Story  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill— Baker 
*i82  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc — McFee 
207  Famous  Artists    II — Reynolds 

and  Murillo — Cranston 
243  Famous  Artists  — III — Millet 
♦248  Makers  of  European  History — 
Literature 

90  Fifteen  Selections  from  Loug- 
fellow — I  (Village  Blacksmith, 
Children's  Hour,  and  others) 

*95  Japanese  Myths  and  Legends 
103  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  Water     Babies      (Abridged;  — 
Kingsley 

*I7I  Tolmi  of  the  Treetops--(77'iw^.y 
*172  Labuthe  Little  Lake  Dweller 


♦173  Tara  of  the  Tents— Gi  inn  s 
195  Night   before   Christinas  and 

Other    Christmas    Pocuis  and 

Stories  (Any  Grade) 
*20i  Alice's    First    Adventures  in 

Wonderland — Carroll. 
*2o2  Alice's  Further  Adventures  in 

Wonderland — Carroll 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

92  Animal  Life  in  the  Sea — McFee 
*93  Story  of  Silk — Brown 
94  Story  of  Sugar — Rater 

96  What  We  Drink  (Tea,  Coffee 
and  Cocoa) — Brown 

*I39  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks — II 
210  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses — 
263  The  Sky  Family — Denton 

280  Making  of  the  World — Herndon 

281  Builders  of  the  World — Herndon 
"283  Stories  pf  Time — Bush 

History  and  Biography 

16  Explorations  of  the  North  u  .  si 
80  Story  of  the  Cabots — McBiide 

97  Story  of  the  Norsemen — Hanson 

98  Story  of  Nathan  n^e— McCabe 

99  Story  of  Jeffersou  —  Mt  Cabe. 

100  Story  of  Bryant — McFee 

101  Story  of  Robert  E.Lee — Me  Kane 
105  Story  of  Canada— Douglas 

*io6  Story  of  Mexico — McCabe 

107  Story  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
sou — Bush 

110  Story  of  Hawthorne — Mi  Ft  t 

112  Biographical  S  t  o  r  i  e  s  —  Haw 
•thorne 

141  Story  of  Grant — McKane 

144  Story  of  Steam — Mcl  'abt 

145  Story  of  McKinley— McBride 
157  Story  of  Dickens— Sm t'tli 

*I79  Story  of  the  Flag — Baker 
185  Story  of  the  First  Crusade — 

190  Story  of  Father  Hennepin — 

191  Story  of  LaSalle — McBi  tde 
*2I7  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale- 

218  Story  of  Peter  Cooper — lift  Pee 
232  Story  of  Shakespeare — (homes 
265  Four  Little  Discoverers  in  Pana- 
ma— Bush 
♦287  Life  in  Colonial  Day s-r Tilling- 
hast 

Literature 

*8  King  of     the     Golden  River 

— Ruskin 
*9  The  Golden  Touch — Hawthorne 
61  Story  of  Siudbad  the  Sailor 

108  History  in  Verse  (Sheridan's 
Ride,  Independence  Bell,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  etc.) 

113  Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other 
Stories— Hawthorne 

*i8o  Story  of  Aladdiu  and  of  AH 

Baba — Lewis 
*i83  A  Dog  of  Flanders— De  la  Ramee 
♦184  The  Nurnberg  Stove— La  Ra  nice 
*i86  Heroes  from  Kiug  Arthur — 
194  Whittier's  Poems — Selected 
*199  Jackanapes — Fwing 
*2oo  The  Child   of    Urbiuo— De  la 
Ramee 

*2oS  Heroes  of  Asgard— Selections — 

Keary 

*212  Stories  from  Robin  Hood— Bush 
*234  Poems  Worth   Knowing- Book 
II — Intermediate — Faxon 


Nature 


SIXTH  YEAR 


*i<>9  Gifts  of  the  Forests  (Rubber, 
Cinchona,  Resins,  etc.) — McPee 
249  Flowers  and  Birds  of  Illinois — 
Patterson 

(ieography 

J14  Great  European  Cities — I  1  Lon- 
don and  Parisi-  Bush 
115  Great     European      Cities— II 

(Rome  aud  Berlin > — Bush 
168  Great     European     Cities— III 
(St.  Petersburg  and  Constanti- 
nople) — Bush 
♦246  What  I  Saw  in  Japan — Griffis 
*247  The  Chinese  aud  Their  Country 

— E.  M.  Paulson 
♦285  Story  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
'  — Nida 

History  and  Biography 

*73  Four  Great  Musicians — Bush 

74  Four  More  Great  Musicians— 
+116  Old  English    Heroes  (Alfred, 
Richard  the  Liou-Hearted,  The 
Black  Prince) — Bush 

117  Later  English  Heroes  (Crom- 
well, Wellington,  Gladstone) 

+160  Heroes   of   the     Revolution — 
163  Stories  of  Courage — Bush 
187  Lives  of  Webster    aud  Clay — 
*I8S  Story  of  Napoleon — Bush 
♦189  Stories  of  Heroism — Bush 

197  Story  of  Lafayette — Bush 

198  Story    of    Roger    Williams — 
Leighton 

♦209  Lewis  and  Clatk  Expedition — 
*224  Story  of  William  Tell — Hallock 
♦286  Story  of  Slavery  —  Booker  T. 

Washington 
Stories  of  the  States 

508  Story  of  Florida— Bauskett 

509  Story  of  Georgia — Derry 

511  Story  of  Illinois — Sm\h 

512  Story  of  India. 1a — CU  n 

513  Story  of  Iowa — An  Fee 

515  Story  of  K  entucl  v—  ^nba'i  i 
520  Story  of  M  cn  ya'i — '  c  'i\er 
'521  Sto'y  of  vt:Qiieso-a — S\"mer 
528  Story  of  New  jeisej — Hutchin- 
son 

533  Sto-  y  of  O''5o — Gilbreatli 

536  Story  of  Penusvbania — Marsh 

542  Story  of  Utah — Young 

546  Storyof  West  Virginia — Shawkey 
547  Story  of  Wisconsin — Skinner 

Literature 

10  The  Snow  Image — Hawthorne 
*II  Rip  Van  Winkle — Irving 
*I2  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — Irv- 
ing 

♦22  Rab  and  His  Friends — Brown 
*24  Three    Golden     Apples— Haw- 
thorne + 

*25  The  Miraculous  Pitcher — Haw- 
thorne t 
26  The  Minotaur— Haw t hot  tie 

118  A  Tale  of  the  White  Hills  and 
Other  Stories — Hawthorne 

*II9  Bryant's  Thanatopsis,  and 
Other  Poems 
120  Ten  Selections  from  Longfel 
low— II  (Paul  Revere  s  Ride,  The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,  aud  other 
poems) 


/TVWTVNrVVrV>rVSr>rVW>rWyWAW^ 

\  We  want  every  school  in  the  land  to  have  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  little  books. 
>  Order  a  few  copies— give  your  pupils  a  taste  of  the  good  things  which  they  afford  — 
c  and  the  question  of  their  continued  use  will  settle  itself. 

Look  through  the  list  of  titles.   Note  the  great  variety  of  subjects.   Also  note  that  they 
are  graded  and  that  there  is  an  abundance  for  each  grade. 
Reading  is  a  habit. 

This  habit  can  not  be  acquired  too  early  in  life. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  form  the  habit  of  reading  good  literature  as  poor. 
A  teacher  can  do  nothing  of  more  importance  to  her  pupils  than  to  so  direct  their 
reading  that  they  will  acquire  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

In  no  way  can  you  so  easily  or  so  effectively  do  this  as  by  placing  these  little,  inexpen- 
sive books  in  their  hands. 

Young  pupils  can  be  much  more  easily  induced  to  read  several  ot*   these  small  books 
than  one  large  one. 

We  suggest  the  use  of  these  books  not  only  as  supplementary  readers  but  also  tor  spare 
time  or  seat  reading  and  for  home  reading. 

Note  that  all  titles  are  supplied  at  five  cents  a  copy  in  good  strong  paper  covers. 
Those  indicated  by  a  (*)  are  also  supplied  in  Limp  Cloth  Covers  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

If  funds  are  not  available  for  their  purchase  by  the  school,  and  you,  as  teacher,  are 
really  interested  in  your  pupils  having  these  books,  some  way  will  occur  to  you  for 
providing  the  necessary  money. 
^rVW^^rVVWvVVV>^^rVVWrV^ 


121  Selectious  from  Holmes  (The 
Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay,  Old 
Ironsides,    and    other  poems) 
*I22  't  he  Pled  Piper  of  JL-unelin — 
Browning 

161  The  Great  Carbuncle,  Mr. 
Higginbot  ham's  Catastrophe, 
Snow  flakes — Hawthorne 

162  The  Pygmies — Hawthorne 

*2II  The  Golden  Fleece — Hawthorne 

222  Kingsley's  Creek  Heroes — Part 

I.  The  Story  of  Perseus 

223  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

II.  The  Story  of  Theseus 
225  Tennyson's  Poems — Selected 

For  various  grades 
229  Responsive    Bible  Readings— 
264  The  Story  of  Don  Quixote— Bush 
♦284  Story  of  Little  yie\\-Sniith 

Literature  SEVENTH  YEAR 

*I3  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
*14  Evangeline — Longfellow  i 
*I5  Suowbouud — Whittier  t 
*20  The  Great  Stone  Face, Rill  from 
the  Town  Pump — Hawlhot  ne 

123  Selections  from  Wordsworth 
(Ode  ou  Immortality,  We  are 
Seven,  To  the  Cuckoo,  aud 
other  poems) 

124  Selections  from  Shelley  and 
Keats 

125  Selections  from  The  Merchant 
of  Venice 

♦147  Story  of  King  Arthur,   as  told 

by  Tennyson — Hallock 
♦149  Man  Without  a  Country,  The 

—Hale  + 

♦192  Storyof  Jean  Valjean — Grames 
193  Selections  fromthe Sketch  Book 
— Irving 

196  The  Gray  Champion  —  Haw- 
thorne 

213  Poems  of  Thomas  Moore — 
Selected 

214  More  Selections  from  the 
Sketch  Book — Irving 

♦216  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare— Selected 

*23I  The  Oregon  Trail  (Condensed 
from  Park  mail  1-  Grames 

*235  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 

III—  Grammar 

238  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  I 

239  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  II 

*24I  Story  of  Iliad  —  Church  (Cond.l 
♦242  Storv  of  the  -Eneid  —  Chun  It 
(Cond.) 

EIQHTH  YEAR 

Literature 

*I7  Enoch  Arden — Tennyson  f 
♦18  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal— Lowell  + 
*ig  Cotter's  Saturday  Night-£«»  »i+ 
♦23  The  Deserted    Village  —  Gold- 
smith 

♦126  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  t 
127  Gray's  Elegy   and  Other  Poems 
*I28  Speeches  ol  Lincoln 

129  Julius  Caisar  Selectious 

130  Henry  the  VIII— Selections 

131  Macbeth — Selections 

142  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake — 
Canto  I  + 

154  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake — 
Canto  II  t 

143  Building  of  the  Ship  aud  other 
Poem  s — Longfellow 

14S  Horatius,  Ivry,  The  Armada — 
Mac  a  11  lay 

ijo  Bunker   Hill    Address  —  Selec- 
tions from  Adams    and  Jeffer- 
sou Oration — Webster  f 
♦151  Gold  Bug,  The— Poe 

153  Prisoner  ofChillon  aud  Other 
Poems — Byton  + 

155  Rhoecus  and  Other  Poems — 
Lowell  + 

156  Edgar  Allan  Poe  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

158  Washingtou's  Farewell  Address 
and  Other  Papers  + 

169  Ahram  Joseph  Ryan — Biogra- 
phy and  selected  poems — Smith 

170  Paul  H.  Hayue  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

215  Life  of  Samuel  Johnsou  — 
Macau/ay  f 

221  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers — 
Addison  + 
♦236  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 

IV—  Advanced 

237  Lay  of  the  Last  Miustrel — Scott 

Introduction  and  Canto  I  t 
t    These  have    biogiaphical  sketch 


of  author,  with 
explanatoty  notes. 


introduction 


Postage,  1  Cent  per  copy  extra. 

Introduction  Offer: 


PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BY 


Twelve  or  more  copies  sent  PREPAID  at  60c  per  dozen  or  $5.00  per  hundred. 

We  do  not  send  out  free  samples,  but  for  50  Cents  we  will  send,  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  ten  ol 
the  In«^CtorLiterature  Series:.'  edition  with  the  understanding  that  if  they  are  not  found  sausta. 
,!,.Vthey "nay  befetSrned  ai 1  once  and  your  50  cents  will  be  refunded,  plus  post  age  for  their  return 

(  F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  )  ORDER  FROm  most 

and  ^_    ¥I  ,     i    CONVENIENT  POINT 

(  HALL  &  McCREARY,  434  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  )   


Xovember  IQ14. 
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Latta's  Helps   For  Teachers 

Best  on  Earth*  Least  Expensive — Sent  Postpaid 


Read  Our  Best  Offers 


for 


1. 


Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  30c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
one  copy  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

2.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  50c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  both  copies  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

3.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  $4.00  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  included  free. 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  1,  for  Fall  and  Winter  15c 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  2,  for  Winter  and  Spring  15c 

Latta's  Book*  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged  $1.00 


education  as  they  have  been  worked  out 
in  this  school.  Those  who  have  read 
Volumes  I  and  II  of  this  Year  Book  will 
welcome  the  present  volume.  The  pres- 
ent volume  contains  a  general  introduc- 
tory article  on  expression  in  school  work 
and  its  intimate  relation  to  motive;  an 
article  on  children's  play  as  fundamental 
in  education;  one  on  oral  reading;  one 
on  imaginative  writing  in  school ;  one  on 
the  utilization  of  the  dramatic  instincts 
on  the  part  of  children  in  school  work ; 
one  on  clay  modeling;  one  on  metal 
working;  and  one  on  art.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  page  of  references  to  articles  in 
former  volumes  of  the  Year  Book  deal- 
ing with  expression,  is  given. 

"How  to  Appreciate  the  Drama.  "  By 
Thomas  Littlerield  Marble.  Cloth.  12mo. 
280  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  postpaid. 
Gilt-top.  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge, 
New  York. 

This  book  contains  suggestive  analyses 
of  four  classical  plays,  the  full  text  with 
marginal  annotations,  of  "The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth."  the  Screen  Scene  from 
'  'The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  the  Trial 
Scene  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
The  writer  in  a  clear  little  introduction 
reminds  us  that  the  '  Botanist  is  to  be 
envied  for  the  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
he  feels  upon  finding  what  to  untrained 
eyes  is  only  a  "yellow  primrose"  or  some 
little  flower.  This  book  aims  to  set  forth 
the  structural  elements  of  dramatic  com- 
position from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
dramaturgy.  Chapter  II  treats  of  the 
Development  of  Dramatic  forms,  briefly. 
Chapter  III  treats  of  Structural  Princi- 
ples; Chapter  IV,  of  Naturalness  and 
Heightened  Effects;  Chapter  V,  of 
Ernnomy  and  Retention  of  Interest.  At 
Chapter  VI  the  Analyses  begin.  The 
volume  is  well  printed,  and  several  por- 
traits embellish  its  pages. 

"Daily  English  Lessons."  Book  Two. 
By  Willis  H.  Wilcox,  Ph.  M.  Cloth, 
12mo,  293  pages.  Illustrated.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Too  often,  composition  writing  and  lan- 
guage drill  are  omitted  when  formal 
grammar  is  begun.  The  writer  of  this 
book,  which  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years,  has 
proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  composi- 
tion work  and  grammar  should  go  to- 
gether. The  old  fashioned  method  of 
profundity  and  many  rules  is  abandoned. 
Rules  are  few  and  simple.  Many  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  grammar  are 
given  as  optional  lessons,  such  as  "case" 
and  "mode. "  Such  matters  the  writer 
thinks  have  no  place  in  elementary  work. 
The  inductive  method  is  used  but  not  in 
excess.  The  terminology  throughout  is 
in  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional   Education   Association   in  1913. 

"History  of  English  Literature."  By 
A.  S.  Mackenzie  M.  A.  Litt.  D.  Cloth. 
12mo,  477  pages.  $1.10.  Macmillan  Co. 
New  York. 

The  writer  has  been  prompted  to  pre- 
pare this  book,  he  says,  because  so  many 
instructors  expressed  a  desire  for  a  new 
guide  to  the  literary  masters.  The  guide 
is  certainly  complete.  The  descriptions 
of  the  books  mentioned  are  not  so  given 
as  to  tell  the  whole  plot  and  destroy  one's 
enjoyable  surprise  in  reading  them.  The 
book  is  splendidly  printed,  and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


41'  New  Paper  Cutting  Designs  15c 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard. ..  .20c 

50  Drawings   to   Color,   assorted  15c 

44  Large  Drawings  to  Color  26c 

12  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c 

18  Hiawatha  Drawings  to  Color  15c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to  Color  15c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color,  6x9  inches ....  10c 
16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  descript'n  15c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color   6c 

8  Large  Physiology  Drawings  10c 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted,  15c 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards  15c 

New   Intermediate  Arithmetic   Cards  18c 

8  Intermediate   Language   Pictures  20c 


Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers  20c 

Cock  Robin  Story  with  16  Drawings   8c 

Ciingerbread  Boy  Story  with  16  Drawings,  12c 
Farm  Stories  with  16  Drawings,  primary..  12c 

Over  3,000  Script  Words  to  paste  16c 

Over  3,000  Printed  Words  to  paste  16c 

Word'  Cards  showing  print  and  script,  set,  28c 
The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  four  children .. $2.20 
Over  300  Written  Copies  for  Penmanship..  5c 

10  Stencils  to  use  with  a  lead  pencil  13c 

Letters  and  Figures,  54-inch,  on  cards.... 30c 

Sheet  of  Blue  Ca  to'   Paper,  20x30,  for  10c 

Brown     or     Cat  bnn  tone  Pictures,  16x20, 

Washington  ;  Lincoln  ;  Christ  at  Twelve  ; 

Sistine  Madonna;  Wind  Mill'  Gleaners; 

Angelus  ;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for.  ..60c 


12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing  Paper  ISc 

25  Public  School  Report  Cards  10c 

15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  10c 
Tickets— Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject  10c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 
Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.. 25c 
Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades.. 25c 

16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys... 25c 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  15c 

Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 25c 
Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  do/..,  15c;  2  doz..25c 

12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day  25c 

20  Outline  Maps,  S'/Ixll,  name  maps  10c 

Large  Outline  Mans  of  U.  S.  for  Charts, 
24x36   inches,    3    for  20c 


Read  This  Letter 

"Last  year  my  school  prepared  an  exhibit 
tion  for  our  county  fair  and  won  the  $10  cash 
prize,  besides  several  other  useful  premiums. 
Our  county  superintendent  now  has  the  dis- 
play at  the  state  fair  where  we  feel  sure  of 
winning  more  prizes.-  We  were  successful  in 
this  undertaking  because  we  had  your  book 
for  teachers  and  other  helps  that  you  publish." 


Latta  s  Blackboard  Stencils 


8?  fei  Jk 
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Borders,  each  5c.  Sunbonnet  Babies;  Overall  Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod ;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;   Pumpkins;   Grapes;   Cattails;   Holly;   Bells;   Santa;   Birds;   Roses;  Poinsettia. 

Portraits,  Animals,  etc.,  size  17x22  inches,  each  5c.  Washington;  Lincoln;  Wilson;  Long- 
fellow; Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother ;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pig;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;   Hen;    Rooster;   Owl;    Beaver;    Eagle;    Locomotive;    Steamer;    Buffalo;  Indian. 

Other  Stencils.  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Typical  Pilgrims ;_  Mayflower ;  Log  Cabin;  Turkey 
Calendar;  Fireplace  Calendar;  Santa  Driving  Eight  Reindeer;  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney; Santa  Filling  Stockings;  Christ  Child;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large  Hiawatha.    Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Map  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United  States;  Any  Continent;  Any  State;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,  at  3c  each,  for  seat  work 

Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c.  United  States  ;  Europe;  World;  Ancient  History  . 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils,  15c;  Forty  different  Phonic  Stencils,  about  9x12  inches,  60c;  Five-inch  Ornamental 
Alphabet  for  20c;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set,  10c. 

Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  doz.  assorted,  15c;  two  doz.,  25c.    Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  10c. 

Other  School  Supplies 

Postage  or  Express  Extra 

Teachers  are  greatly  favored  by  the  late  parcel  post  ruling.    Ask  your 
postmaster  or  rural  carrier  for  detailed  information.     Send  a  money  order 
V  ^  and  he  sure  to  include  enough  postage.    If  you  allow  too  much  for  postage, 

-J^^A  ^  w'"  return  it  in  stamps  with  the  goods. 

Construction  Patterns,  set  of  33  by  Latta, 
printed  on  heavy  cardboard  or  paper  in 
four  colors,  ready  to  make  up  (24  oz.)..38c 
Cardboard  for  sewing  cards  and  construe-  Mounting  Paper, 

(2  lbs.)  20c  20x25  in.,  Grey 

)  25c      Paper   for  foldiiu 

:js.)  25c         colors,  20x25,  4 

s.)  60c       Shoe  Pegs,  3000, 

,   heavy,\  Sewing  Card  Nec< 

Scissors,  4^2-inch, 
Raffia,   natural  (1 


tion,  white,  tough,  56  shts  9x12 
Chart  Paper,  12  sq.  yds.,  (2%  lbs 
Drawing  Paper,  manila,  9x12  (5  1 
Drawing  Paper,  white,  9x12  (9  11: 
Drawing   and    Construction  Pape 


9x12,  assorted  colors,  50  sheets  (20  oz. 1.15c 
Hektograph,  8^x11/',  ink,  etc.  (5  lbs.). $2. 00 

Uektograph  Paper,  8^x11  (6  lbs.)  50c 

Hektograph  Ink,  name  color,  bottle  (8  oz.)  18c 

Address  J.  S.  LATTA,  Inc., 


Rubber  Type   Printer  for  making  charts, 

%-inch  type  (6  lbs.)  ...$1.20 

Rubber  Type  Printer,  '/Z-in.  type  (12  oz.)  48c 
Special    Quality,  heavy 
or  Seal  Brown  (2  lbs.)  25c 
and    cutting,    assorted  . 

sheets  (3  lbs.)  25c 

ix  colors  (12  oz.)  15c 

les,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)..10c 
blunt,  dozen  (18  oz.)..60c 

lb.)  18c- 

Raffia,  colored,  name  color  CA  lb.)  25c 

Raffia  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)  10c 


Box  19, 


Reed,  per  pound,  No.  1  fine,  60c;  No.  2 
medium,  55c;  No.  3  medium  coarse,  50c; 

No.  4  coarse,  45c;  No.  5  coarser  40c 

Latta's    Christmas    Boxes,    holly,  printed, 

ready  to  cut  and  fold,  dozen  (8  oz.).  10c 

Christmas  Boxes,  printed  and  cut  ready  to 

fold,   dozen    (6   oz.)  ....18c 

Latta's  8-inch  Clock  Dial  (5  oz.)  I;c 

Tableaux  Light,  name  color,  can  (6  oz.)..30c 

Beginner's  Tracing  Pad  (5  oz.)  'ic 

U.  S.  Flags,  11x18,  mounted,  doz.  (1  lb.).  35c 
Brass   Paper   Fasteners,   round   heads,  100 
(4  oz.)  J4-in.  10c;  'A-in.  12c;  J4-in  15c 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Dainty  Christmas  Gifts 


for  Day  and  Sun- 
day School  Pupils. 


Wall  T< 


pie 


Christmas,  New  Year  and  Birthday  Letters.  Linen  ('aids.  Booklets,  Polder 
Calendars.   One  hundred  and  fifty  designs  in  attractive  sizes— Such  as X1  vo1.:  inches  and 
with  choice  envelopes  to  match.   Many  of  these  novelties  are  beautifully  ha  ml -colored  and  n 
remembrances— at  a  moderate  cost.   We  can  help  you  in  solving  the  problem  of  remembering  I 
your  friends  with  something  inexpensive  that  does  not  look  cheap. 

Send  SS1.00  at  once  and  we  will  send  (postpaid)  8  ofthefci 
at  5  cents  each,  7  which  sell  at  10  cents  each,  and  12  place  and  Tuc 
designs  alike— also  latest  catalog.  (An  assortment  valued  at  J1.25) 
These  will   give  an  idea  of  the  designs  and  artistic  lai 
children,  floral  designs  with  suitable  sentiments. 

Our  Heavy  Satin  Bookmarks  make  very  desirable  gifts, 
stock  far  surpasses  any  we  have  had  before.  Two  of  our  new 
Wish  for  You"  and  "A  Wishing  Gift"  are  especially  li 
Price  Lists. —Ten  large  size  Bookmarks  w  ith  Teacher's  nam 
ones  10J<  cenl  s  each.  Ten  small  size  Ribbon  Marks  with  Teacher 
additional  ones  t>  cents  each.  When  Teaeher's  name,  etc.,  is  not 
IOJ<c  and  6  cents  each.  / 

For  a  2  cent  stamp  we  will  send  you  one  small  mark  i 
small  and  one  large  mark  with  new  catalog,    if  too  late  to  send  for  sample 
select  for  you  and  guarantee  salislactiou.  Postpaid. 

Brown  <Q.  Brown,  Dept.  500,  Darvs ville,  N.  Y. 


The 
poems, 


new  : 
•'My 


•d  11 


ipl. 
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I  sell 
two 


eason > 
X  ma? 


will 


INDIVIDUAL  OUTLINE  MAPS  &  flgg&v. 

S.,  Continents,  World,  U.  S.  Sections,  etc.  Pads, 
of  50  duplicates,  by  mail  40c.  Name  map  wanted. 
Sample  package,  1  of  each,  by  mail  20c.  List  free. 
J.  L  ENGLE,  "The  Map  Mao,"  Box  419.  Beaver,  Pa. 


BUFFALO  NICKELS  gg§  f0*?h%* 

and  Lincoln  pennies,  certain  kinds  ;  Highest  prices 
paid  for  all  old  coins,  Send  10c  tor  coin  catalog  and 
particulars.    Means??  to  you. 

JONGS   CO.      Dept.   16.      Newton.  Illinois 


LET  YOUR  PUPILS  EJtRN  IT 

Big  Flag  For  Your  School 

OUR  PLAN—ONLY  JO  BUTTONS 

NOW  is  the  time  for  every  school  or  room  to  have  a  big  Hag, 
"Old  Glory"  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  every  occasion  re- 
quiring special  decorations,  and  the  sight  of  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes"  floating  in  the  breeze  every  day  keeps  alive  the  patriotic 
spirit  in  the  children. 

Ask  the  children  to  sell  them  at  10  cents  each  to  their  parents 
or  friends.  Send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately  for- 
ward this  handsome  flag  prepaid,  free  of  all  charges. 

The  flag  is  a  good  big  one,  5  ft.  x  8  feet.,  with  IS  stars.  Fully 
guaranteed.   Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory.   Write  Now. 

As  reward  for  promptness,  we  will  also  send  a  pretty  silk  Hag, 
10x15  inches,.to  those  forwarding  the  proceeds  from  the  buttons 
within  fifteen  days. 

THE  COLIN  SUPPLY  CO.,363Pike  St.,Covington,Ky. 


We  Pay  5°lo  Interest 

on  al  1  t i me  deposits  and  ou r  depositors  are  pro- 
tected from  loss  by  the  etate  depositors  guaranty  fund 
of  the  State  of  NebrasKa.  Accounts  opened  with  $10 
Frank  Pilger,  Cashier,  Pierce,  Nebraska 


or  m<uo. 


INDIVIDUAL  "NAME"  PENCIL 


On  a  Lead  Pencil  mailed  Postpaid  for  10  cents 

£  Pencils  all  same  name  in  handsome  box  25  centg 
W  C.  N.  DAMON,  441  Tremoni  Ave.,   New  York 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


November  191 4. 


©Jeaehers!  Read  This  Letter_ 

GREENFIELD,  ART  ASS'N,    Greenfield,  ind. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  more  than  pleased  with  our  beautiful  oilpatn- 
ing  of  the  "  Old  Swimmin'  Hole"  and  bint  of  Mr.  Riley,  and  I  wish  that 
you  could  have  seen  the  children  when  I  showed  the  ti  ensures  to  them.  Prof. 
Nines,  our  Superintendent,  was  at  our  school  Friday 
and  he  said  they  were  grand,  and  he  7tas  so  glad  our 
school  had  secured  them. 

We  sold  all  the  Riley  Pins  in  less  than  a  day.  They 
were  beauties  and  one  man  offered  to  buy  ten,  but  we 
did  not  have  them  to  spare.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you  I  will  do  it  g  ladly.        Yours  for  success, 

(Signed)    FRANK  McGEA  TH,  Prin. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


Your  School  Too  Can  Have  These  Famous 

lames  Whitcomb  Riley 
Art  Treasures 

from  the  birthplace  ol  our  greatest  living  poet 

TEACHERS:— Without  any  cost  to  yourself  or  pupils, 
you  can  easily  procure  for  your  school  this  beautiful, 
large  oil  painting  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  famous 
"Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  immortalized  by  the  poet's 
first,  and  most  popular  poem,  written  thirty  years  ago,  and 
a  splendid  Life-like  Bust  of  the  beloved  poet.  Tin-  fa- 
mous painting  measu«s  30x40  inches,  and  is  hand-painted, 
in  genuine  oil  color,  bf  the  noted  artist  Bixler,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  an  artistic  flemish  oak  frame,  lined  with  a  strik- 
ing burnished  mould.  The  Riley  bust  is  the  accomplish, 
ment  of  the  great  sculptor  Roop,  and  is  one-half  life  size 
and  artistically  finished  in  old  ivory. 

Both  of  these  valuable  treasures  are  now  in  possession  of 
hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  who  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  this 
wonderful  opportunity.  Your  own  school  need  not  be  without  them  when,  by  our 
easy  plan,  they  can  be  had  free  of  all  cost. 

READ  HOW  EASY  IT  IS 

We  will  provide  any  teacher,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  with  125  artistic  souve- 
nir Riley  Pins  ;  or  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  135  Pins.  At  only  10  cents  each, 
these  pins  are  easily  and  quickly  sold  by 
the  pupils  to  parents,  friends  and  school 
patrons,  who  will  be  glad  to  assist  the  pu- 
pils and  also  to  procure  a  souvenir  from 
Riley's  Birthplace.  The  pupil  selling  the 
most  pins  receives  a  lavishly  illustrated 
book,  containing  the  "Old  Swimmin' 
Hole"  poem  and  many  others. 

Send  the  proceeds  from  the  pins  to  the 
Capital  State  Bank,  Greenfield,  Indiana, 
who  will  place  one  dollar  of  the  amount 
to  the  credit  of  your  school  toward  the 
Great  Riley  Statue,  to  be  erected  in  the 
poet's  home  town  by  America's  school 
children. 

Ma/7  the  attached  coupon  now.  Don't  send  any  money.  We  will 
immediately  send  the  Riley  Pins,  postpaid  with  all  instructions. 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 


We  will  immediately  ship  you  by  pre- 
paid express,  the  beautiful  large  oil  'paint- 
ing, bust  and  book,  identical  as  described, 
and  place  the  name  of  teacher  and  pupils 
on  the  Statue  Honor  Roll. 

Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  It  is 
far  too  great  to  overlook.  Make  up  your 
mind  now  and  write  for  the  Riley  Pins. 
Don't  send  any  money.  We  will  send 
them  'postpaid.  Your  pupils  will  easily 
dispose  of  the  pins  in  a  few  days  and  en- 
joy doing  so.  Scarcely  before  you  realize 
it,  you  will  have  the  delight  of  all  the  Fa- 
mous Riley  Art  Treasures  in  your  school, 
to  remain  forever  as  loving  memorials 
to  the  Nation's  Greatest  Living  Poet. 

This  proposition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  everywhere.  Teachers,  can  you  , 
afford  to  overlook  all  this  when  it  comes  | 
to  your  school  free  of  all  cost? 


Read 
This  Letter 
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Sirs  .— 
We  are  in  re. 
eipt   of  the 
eautifnl  oil 
'(tinting  of  the 


"1)1,1  i 
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of.  Mr.  Riley. 
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other. 
Our  Central 
Ward  pupils 
got  these  and 
now  the  West 
Ward  anxious- 
ly  await  yottr 
reply  to  know 
if  it  is  too  late 
for  them  to  get 
a  set  by  t  h  e 
same  plan. 
Please  let  us 
hear  from  you 
at  once. 
Yours  vert} 
sincerely. 
Olrs.)  MABEL 
CRA  VEX. 

Supt. 
Wa.rahnchie, 
Texas. 


GREENFIELD 

ART  ASS'N. 
Creenfield,  Ind. 

Please  tend  me  \* 
by  return  mail  the  s 
"Riley  Pins"  to  be 
sold  by  the  pupils  at  \^ 
Ten  Cents  Each,  nnd 
the  proceeds  sent  to  the  \ 
Capital  State  Bank  of  your 
City  in  full  ixiymentof  one 
framed   painting,  bust  and  \ 
\olume.  to  be  identical  as  de- 
scribed, Express  Prepaid.  One 
J>oIlar  of  this  amount  is  to  lie  \' 
placed  in  the  Statue  Fund,  and  the 
name  of  the  school,    pupils  and 
teacher  to  be  placed  on  the  Statue 
Honor  Roll. 


Our  City  School 
Superintendent 
Gives  This  En- 
dorsement. 

TotheTeachers: 
No  teacher 
can  afford  to 
overlook  this 
great  offer. 
The  plan  out- 
lined makes  it 
an  easy  matter 
for  any  school 
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Hole,**  in  anar~ 
t  is  tic  frame 
and  the  old 
ivorybustofthe 
famous  poet.  I 
can  recommend 
everythingtpbe 
just  as  repre- 
sented, and 
"■ill  say  to  tlii 
teachers  that  it 
is  a  proposi' 
Hon  far  oat  of 
the  ordinary. 
Don't  let  it 
pass, 

FRANK 

LARRABEE, 
Greenfield, Ind. 

Supt.  of 
Schools 


These  illustrations  cannot  begin  to  show  all  the  artistic 
£\  skill  and  beauty  displayed  in  this  famous  painting  and 
bust — they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Remember 
this  painting  actually  measures  30x40  and  is  hand 
painted  in  genuine  oil  color  by  the  noted  artist  Bix- 
ler, and  is  set  in  a  frame  of  the  highest  quality 
and  latest  artistic  design.  The  bust  is  one-half  life  size 
and  is  considered  the  best  likeness  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  ever  made. 

Tell  your  pupils  of  this  splendid  offer 
and  mail  us  the  coupon  today. 


Name  v£ 


Post  nftk 


if  Pupilfc   Statt 


GREENFIELD  ART  ASSOCIATION 
102  Main  Street, 
Greenfield,  Indiana. 


Education  Notes 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  the  annual 
cost  of  education  in  the  United  States  is 
not  less  than  $700,000,000. 

The  permanent  school  fund  of  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  including  $11,000,000  in 
land  contracts,  amounts  to  about  $33,000,  - 
000  and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  present  an- 
nual income  available  for  schools  is,  in 
round  numbers,  $1,320,000.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  within  fifty  years  the  per- 
manent fund  will  amount  to  $200,000,000. 

Ninety-nine  boys  enjoyed  the  Iowa 
State  Fair  at  Des  Moines,  with  all  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  State.  They  were 
prize  winners,  from  the  several  counties, 
in  a  competition  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  submitting  essays 
on  agricultural  subjects.  In  most  of  the 
counties  great  interest  was  taken  by  the 
teachers,  and  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture received  additional  impetus. 

Seventy-three  rural  schools  in  Oconto 
county,  Wisconsin,  last  year  gave  their 
pupils  the  benefit  of  industrial  work ;  64 
gave  instruction  in  sewing  and  42  in 
manual  training.  The  last  included  such 
things  as  putting  up  shelves,  preparing 
sheds  and  out-buildings,  making  bird 
houses,  mail  boxes,  and  racks  for  tester 
bottles.  42  schools  in  the  county  own 
the  Babcock  tester;  170  programs  were 
given  in  connection  with  social  work. 
These  facts  are  gleaned  from  a  summary 
of  teachers'  reports  prepared  by  County 
Superintendent  Ellen  B.  McDonald. 

Dr.  William  {J.  Milne,  a  well-known 
educator  and  textbook  author,  died  in 
Manchester,  N.  H. ,  September  4.  Thou- 
sands of  teachers  have  known  Dr.  Milne 
and  have  come  under  his  influence  by  his 
long  connection  with  the  Normal  schools 
of  New  York  State,  and  many  more 
thousands  have  been  familiar  with  his 
name  through  the  use  of  his  textbooks. 
Dr.  Milne  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1843. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  was  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  from  1867  to  1871. 
From  the  latter  date  he  was  for  eighteen 
years  principal  of  the  State  Normal  at 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1889  became  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
College  at  Albany,  which  position  he  oc- 
cupied up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
series  of  arithmetics  and  algebras,  com- 
prising twenty-five  or  more  volumes,  was 
begun  in  1876,  and  has  been  widely  popu- 
lar. His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1871,  and  one  daughter  survive  him. 

James  M.  Greenwood,  one  of  the  best 
known  men  connected  with  the  public 
school  system  of  the  country,  died  re- 
cently at  his  home  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
He  was  born  near  Springfield,  111.,  in 
1837,  attended  the  common  schools, 
moved  to  Missouri,  worked  on  a  farm, 
studied  by  himself  and  began  to  teach. 
He  served  in  the  army  during  the  war. 
Later  he]  became  a  teacher  at  the  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  and  after 
seven  years  there,  in  1874  he  became 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Two  years  ago  he  retired  from  the 
active  duties  of  that  position,  though 
Kansas  City  still  retained  his  services 
as  advisor  in  connection  with  their 
school  system.  Supt.  Greenwood  had  not 
only  built  up  a  great  city  school  system, 
but  had  in  writings  and  addresses  on  edu- 
cational topics,  done  much  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  general.  He  was  vig- 
orous in  his  beliefs  and  in  his  presenta- 


fHNSRINGS  CHARMS 
11  -  MEDALS  - 
FOR  SCHOOLS  CLASSES 

WINSHIp&co.1&nuIc«RS 


705-B  MASONIC  TEMPLE  Chicago,  151 


Thanksgiving 

and  Christmas 


Little  Classics  I^sg£-£ 

of  the  Old  New  England.  Our  Pil- 
grims Forefathers.  Christmas  Stories, 
Coming  of  the  Christ  Child.  Christ- 
mas Carol.  Price,  per  copy,  5  cents 
postpaid. 

Blackboard  Stencils 

C  hristmas.  140 — Holly  Border.  2t>9— 
Christmas  Tree.  274  —  New  Santa 
Claus.  316' — Santa  Claus  and  Stock- 
ings. 2H3—  May  flower  Ship.  284 — 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  307 — Home 
for  Thanksgiving.  4-75* — Pilgrims  going 
to  Church.  491 — Turkey  Border.  Or- 
der by  number.  Price,  each, 5  cents; 
six  for  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Plan  RftnkC  by  Marian  M.George. 
ridlt  PUUnS  prirnary  Pian  Books 
for  November  and  December.  Price, 
each,  25  cents.  Intermediate  Plan 
Books  for  November  and  December, 
Price,  each,  25  cents. 

Entertainment  Books 

Thanksgiving  Entertainments,  Sinde- 
lar,  Price,  25  cents.  Thanksgiving 
Celebrations,  Schell,  35  cents.  Christ- 
mas Celebrations,  Sindelar,  25  cents. 
Christmas  Gems,  Smith,  25  cents. 
Christmas  in  Other  Lands,  George, 
25  cents.  New  Christmas  Book,  Sin- 
delar, 30  cents.  How  to  Celebrate. 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  25  cents 
Thirty  New  Christmas  Dialogues  and 
Plays,  30  cents. 

Complete  descriptions  are  contained  in 
Teachers'  Catalogue.  Free  on  request. 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY, 
522  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 

Everybody  i  s 
thinking  about  the 
war  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  time  to 
^  &BOT^3fiB^  have  the  school 
children  read  such 
books  as  Fritz  in 
Germany,  Colette 
in  France,  Boris  in 
Russia,  Ume  San  in 
Japan  and  Marta 
in  Holland. 

The  normal  life 
of  the  countries  is 
depicted  in  these 
books,  not  the  abnormal,  war-harried 
condition  made  too  familiar  by  the  news- 
papers. These  books,  and  ten  others, 
are  in  the  series  "Little  People  Every- 
where."' (Each  volume,  45  cents  post- 
paid.) They  are  supplementary  readers, 
— good  stories,  with  the  human  touch: 
children  like  them;  the  information  is 
acquired  painlessly. 

Now  is  the  time  to  concentrate  on 
teaching  the  geography  of  Europe. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  *  COMPANY, 
34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


C.K.GR0USE  CO.  catalog  free* 
[North  At  tleboro  Mass.Box  A4 


Medals  and  Badges 

roil 

School,  College  Music 
Class  Pins  and  Pins  for  Engrravinc 

Manufactured  by 

Artistic  Medal  &  Badge  Co., 
1  Beekman  St..        New  York 

Send  fur  Catalogue 


m  CLASSP/NS 

\\^y~Wy  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

^^f*     FOR  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL  OR  SOCIETY 

Catalog  with  attractive  prices  mailed  free 
upon  requatt.  Special  offer,  alther  style  of  pins  here  Illus- 
trated with  any  three  letters  and  figures,  one  or  two  colors 
Of  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  30c  each;  $3.00  dozen  ; 
SILVER  PLATE,  1 5o   each;    $1.50  dozen. 

6AST1AN  6R0S.  CO.        539  BASTIAN  6L0G,,  ROCHESTER,  H.  Y, 


November  igtf. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


IT 


tion.  He  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
National  Education  Association,  having 
been  its  president  in  1898,  four  years  its 
treasurer  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  one  of  its  Directors. 

With  a  special  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  just  begun  the  work  of  inves- 
tigation and  promotion  of  home  and 
school  gardens.  The  new  division  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist  in 
school  gardening  and  an  assistant,  both 
of  whom  are  to  be  expert  in  this  form  of 
educational  activity.  Miss  Ethel 
Gowans,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

"What  sort  of  a  father  are  you?"  This 
question  is  found  on  every  program  of 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  fathers' 
club  in  the  United  States,  organized  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  according  to  information  received  at 
the  Home  Education  Division  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Ten 
clubs,  with  an  average  membership  of 
fifty  have  been  formed  during  the  year 
for  the  purpose  "of  bringing  the  fathers 
into  closer  touch  with  the  children,  the 
teachers,  and  board  of  education,  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  about  the  very  best 
results  for  the  betterment  of  the  chil- 
dren." The  motto  of  these  clubs  is, 
"Make  the  Indifferent  Different.  "  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  males  21  years  of 
age  or  over. 


Charles  R.  Skinner,  former  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  New  York 
State  is  issuing  a  small  publication  which 
he  calls  "The  Bright  Side."  He  says 
he  is  doing  this,  "not  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  a  fortune,  but  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  cheer  up  this  good 
old  world  a  little."  The  September 
number  is  of  special  interest  to  teachers. 
A  sample  copy  sent  on  request,  by  ad- 
dressing the  publisher,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  —  that  "wild 
Irishman  of  England"  who  sometimes 
dips  his  pen  in  acid  instead  of  ink — could 
find  no  stronger  metaphor  with  which  to 
condemn  a  dull  book  than  to  say  that  it 
was  "as  prosaic  as  a  machinery  catalog. " 
It  is  indeed  rare  to  find  a  catalog  with  a 
touch  of  human  interest  in  it.  But  the 
new  booklet  "Better  Duplicating  —  at 
Less  Cost" — which  is  really  the  catalog 
of  the  Edison-Dick  mimeogrgaph — is  al- 
most as  interesting  as  a  fascinating 
story.  The  A.  B.  Dick  Company  of 
Chicago  announce  that  this  booklet  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  not  a 
large  affair — nor  is  it  a  long-winded  one 
— but  it  is  as  attractive  in  form  as  it  is 
interesting  in  text. 

Lecture  Charts  and  Lantern  Slides 

O.  H.  Benson  says,  "Knowledge  is  power  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  human  needs." 

The  eleven  sets  of  lecture  charts  and  lantern 
slides  which  are  being  prepared  by  the  Exten- 
sion Department  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  are  based  on  this  principle. 

Galvanized  facts,  connected  up  with  everyday 
activities,  sums  up  the  subject  matter  and  the 
manner  of  presentation. 

P.  O.  Holdeu's  position  as  a  leader  of  thought 
in  practical  education  makes  this  series  of  charts 
and  booklets  prepared  under  his  direction  espe- 
cially attractive  to  the  aggressive  teacher 
anxious  to  extend  the  work  of  her  school  into 
the  activities  of  the  community. 

The  chart  work  on  testing  seed  corn,  getting 
rid  of  weeds  and  flies,  and  unprofitable  cows, 
makes  it  possible  for  teacher ,[pupils,  and  pa  reB  ts 
to  work  together,  and  any  work  that  affords 
opportunity  for  parents,  pupils,  aud  teacher  to 
think,  talk,  and  read  together,  is  well  worth 
while. 

Write  Agricultural TCxteusion  Department,  |oj 
Harvester  Building,  Chicago. 


Wanted  10000  Teachers 

to  test  "The  Story  Method  ot 
Teaching  Reading  and  Spelling " 

It  is  "simple  and  definite  and  the  results 
are  wonderful."  Read  "Modern  Methods 
of  Teaching  Primary  Readiug"  in  Normal 
Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  for  Sept.  1914. 
For  free  information  address 

G.  VV.  LEWIS, 

4806  St.  Lawrence  Ave.,  C  hicago,  III. 


Beautiful, 

Inexpensive 


jElor  Christmas  (s>ifts  JJ>  H^K  I^crri}  pictures 


Easily  sent  by  mail, 
Suitable  for  all  ages 


Teach  The  Thanksgiving  Story  and  The  Christmas  Story  with  These  Pictures. 

Send  25  Cents  for  25  Art  Subjects,  5^x8,  or 
25  Madonnas,  or  25  Kittens,  or  25  for  Children,  or 
$  1 .00  for  the  4*sets.    No  two  pictures  alike. 

Send  $1.00  for  Art  Set  of  100  Pictures,  5^x8. 
From  it  you  can  make  up  3  or  4  gifts.  Art  Booklet 
"Madonnas"  for  2  5  cents. 


Order  J\[OlV. 


Study  pictures  of  the  Madonnas  in  December,  also  other 
famous  pictures.  Give  each  pupil  a  beautiful  Madonna 
picture  for  a,  Christmas  Gift. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES,  ONE  CENT  EACH  FOR  25  OR  MORE.SfZE  5fcx8 


se  .Mad. mi 


(The  one-cent  pictures  are  10  to  IS  times  as  la  rge  as  the 
TWO  CENT  SIZE,  7x9.  13  for  >(i  cents.  B'RD  PICTURES  IN   NATURAL   COLORS,  Tx9. 

SEVEN  CENT  SIZE,  JOxli.  .5  for  3.5  cents.  'l;vo  •■ents  each  for  13  <.r  more.  Pictures 

ot  25  common   birds  and   a  very  Driel 
75  cents  each;  8  for  $5.50.       description  of  each  for  50  cents. 


HALF  CENT  SIZE,  3x3^-  •>«  f"r  cents. 
ONE  CENT  SIZE,  5>£x8.  25  for  25  cents. 
LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING,  22x28,  including  margin. 

64  page  catalogue  of  lbOO  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures,  and  a  colored  Bird  picture  for  .'.  twocehi  stamps 


Catalog  UC     In  November  we  will  send  this  catalogue  containing  also  a  seven  cent  picture  on  paper  9x12  and  a  mounted  pic 
mmmmmmm^mmm^mmsmmm  ture  of  President  Wilson  5^x8  if  you  ask  for  it,  without  extra  charge. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Department  13,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dl  AVC  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mons- 
rLA  I  O  loguesj  Operettas,  Musical  pieces.  Finger  Efcys, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableau?;,  Pantomime?,  Speeial  Kntert.ainmenta.ifor 
all  Holidays,  Minstrel?,  Jokes,  Hand  Hooks,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions.  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 
T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.  Dept.  68,  Chicago 


FREE 

Nexf 1 00 
etndents  en- 
rolled will 


LAW 

mm^k  WW  ; 


most  complete,  practical,  easiest  of 
any  by  mail.    University  Methods;  Theory 
and  Practice;  Faculty  Prominent  Attorneys; 
Endorsed  by  Bench  and  Bar.     LL.  B.  Degree 
Conferred.    Catalog  and  Evidence  FREE, 

Mckinley  university 

1567  E.  55th  street,  Chicago,  III. 


c 


ONSTANT  DEMAND.    Devote  all  or  spare 
time.   Past  experience  or  literary  ability  not 
required. 

No  Correspondence  School     Details  Free. 
Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  350AtIas  Bank  Bldg  ,  Cincinnati.  0. 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS 

Favorite  Songs 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


courses  by  mail. 
Unexcelled  prepar 
ation  at  lowest 
prices.  Sample  lesson  and  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
Address,  CIVIL  SERVICE  C0RRES.  SCHOOL,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


COPV  THIS 


work    for  newepap 


President  Wileon  wi 

Bend  TouateBtleBBon  plate  also  coDf-titm  of 
drawings  shutting  iioseiliilitiee  for  YOU. 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  OK 
ILLUSTRATING   AND  CARTOONING, 
1  153  Schofleld  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITING 


Story-Writing  Taught  myail 

MSS. :  criticised,  revised  and  typed) 

brat  iiiocazin-j.    Free  Bmklet,  "WRITING  FOR 
PROFIT,"     tells    how,   eivea   proof.    Dept.  106 
THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
luriiunapolis,  Turl. 


Primary  Helps 

Reading  Chart,  Spelling  Board. 
Phonic  Drill  Chart,  Number  Drill 
Cards,  Perception  Cards,  Phonic 
Cards,  Number  Builders,  Sentence 
Builders,  Word  Builders,  Phonic 
Builders,  etc.    Price  list  FREE. 

Liberal  sample  package  50 cents. 

J.  L.  ENGLE,  "The  Map  Man" 

Box  419,  Beaver,  Penna. 


Hooks 
Help 


Drawing  Books  £°?M«£S^ 

ful,  the  Mast  Interesting  and  the  Best  for  all 
Write  for  Introductory  Prices. 

THE  UNION  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Nashville,  Tenn,  Atlanta,  (ia. 

HALL  &  McCREARY,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Lawton  Duplicator 


Thirty  days  free 
trial  to  teacher  s. 
Write  for  catalog  C. 
giving  size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 

HKKTOIUUI'H  Sil  t;.  & 
HI  PLICATOH  CO. 
IS  lliirrav  SI.,     I*.  V.  Oily. 


A  Song  Book  for  all  Schools.  Big  Value.  f>l 
Songs  with  Words  and  Music  for  Five  Cents.  It 
is  just  what  you  want.  It  contains  the  choicest 
and  best  collection  of  old  favorite  songs  ever  pub- 
lished. Bound  in  attractive  colored  paper  covers. 
Price,  5c  postp'd.   No  Reduction  for  Quantities 

At  tlie  price  your  school  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  song  book- 
Order  a  copy  today  aud  if  you  are  uot  satisfied  with  the  book  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

CONTENTS 


Together 
vmerica 
\ nuie  Laurie 

I /it  ni;  syne 

■  I  'ry  of  Freedom,  The 
Ha  I  tie  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  The 
Blue- Eyed  Marv 
Uatch  the  Su 

lrnbia .  the  Hem  of  I  he  i  iceau 
'  lome,  With  Thy  Lute 
C'omin'  Thro'  the  Rye 
Darling  Nelly  Gray 
Dearest  Spot,  The  1 
Dip.  Boys.  Dip  the  Oar 
Dixie  Land 
Evening  Bell,  The 
Flag  of  the  Free 
Flow  C4ently,  Sweet  Afton 


i  .noil  Xiglit.  Ladies 
Hail,  Columbia 
Home,  Sweet  Home 
How  Cau  f  Leave  Thee  '! 
In  the  Gloaming 
Juanita 

Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother 

Last  Rose  of  Summer,  The 

Lead,  Kindly  Light 

Lilly  Dale 

Long,  Loug  Ago 

Love's  old  Sweet  Song 

Marching  Through  Georgia 

Massa's  in  the  Cold  Ground 

My  Bonnie 

My  Maryland 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home 

Oh,  Wert  Thou  in  Catild  Blast 

i  >1d  Black  .Toe 

Old  Folks  at  Home 

Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The 


Onward.  Christian  soldiers 
Robin  Adair 

Rocked  in  t  he  Cradle  of  the  Deep 
Scenes  That  Are  Brightest 
Scotland's  Burning  (Round ) 
Soldier's  Farewell.  The 
Song  of  a  Thousand  Yeats 
Slars  of  the  summer  Night 
star-Spangled  Banner,  The 
Sweet  and  Low 
There's  Music  in  the  Air 
Those  Evening  Bells 
Three  Blind  M  ice  ( Round  i 
Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp! 
1'ncle  Ned 
Vacant  Chair,  The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine 
We're  All  Noddin' 
W  e're  Tenting  Tonight 
When  Swallows  Homeward  Fly 
Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming 


■ted  for  use  in  the  Chicago  Schools, 
'olunibia.  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.'' 
nie. "  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
'Yankee  Doodle''  and  many  others 


HAPPY  DAYS. 


PATRIOTIC  SONGS.  A  series  of  Patriotic  Songs  specially  sele 
The  contents  comprises  38  titles  among  which  are  "America,"  ••< 
"Marching  Through  Georgia,''  "Dixie  Land."  "Home  Sweel  H 
Ground,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  "Tramp,  Tramp.  Tramp," 
48  pages  substantially  bound.    Price,  10c,  $  1 .00  per  dozen. 

WEAVER'S  SCHOOL  SONOS.  By  T.  B.  Weaver.  A  new  and  choice  collection  of  Songs  for 
opening  and  closing  of  schools,  special  days  and  general  school  use.  Every  songin  the  collection 
underwent  a  careful  test  in  Mr.  Weaver's  own  school  before  it  was  permitted  to  form  a  part  of  this 
book.   The  result  is  that  every  song  is  usable.    Price,  15c.   $1 .50  per  dozen. 

YE  MERRY  TUNES  FOR  YE  MODERN  LADS  AND  LASSES— Popular  new  song  book,  con- 
tains excellent  select  ions  for  general  use,  also  for  special  davs.  The  words  are  sensible,  elevating 
and  full  of  life  while  the  music  is  catchy,  harmonious  and  pleasing.    Price,  15c.    $1.50  per  dozen. 

MERRY  MELODIES,  by  S.  C.  Hanson.  Thisbook  growsin  popularity  everyyear  in  spite  of  the 
many  new  books  gotten  out.  64  pages,  manila  covers.  Price,  15c.  $1.50  in 
By  James  D.  Vaughn.  Contains  55  Songs, 
aud  several  pages  of  "  Gems  of  Thought" 
and  Responsive  Scripture  Readings.  64  pages  in  all.  Every  song 
has  been  tried  aud  found  good  and  singable.  Each  of  the  follow- 
ing songs  is,  alone,  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  viz :  "  If  You  Love 
Your  Mother ;  The  School  House  on  the  Hill;  When  All  the  Siugers 
Get  Home  ;  My  Old  Cottage  Home  ;  My  Mountain  Home,"  etc. 
It  pleases  wherever  used.  Shaped  notes.  Price,  15c.   $1.50  per  Doz. 

STEELE'S  PRIMARY  SONGS. 

Seventy-two  charming  songs  for  little 
ones,  among  them  "Coastiug  Soug; 
Cradle  Songs  ;  How  the  Flowers  Grow  ; 
How  to  Make  a  Shoe;  The  Lively  Little 

Pussy  ;  Jack  and  Jill ;  Little  Bo  Peep;  Marching  Soug;  Seven  Times 
One  ;  Snow  Soug  ;  Somewhere  Town  ;  The  Turkey  Gobbler  Said  ; 
The  Way  to  School;  There  Was  a  Little  Man;  Tom  The  Piper's  Son  : 
Two  and  One;  When  You  Drive  a  Nail."  Just  the  books  von 
want  to  enliven  your  school  work.    Price,  15c.    $1.50  per  dozen. 

SPECIAL.    On  receipt  of  25  cents  we  will  send  one  copy  each 
of  any  three  of  the  above  books  you  wisii  to  examine. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,      Dansville,  New  York 
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[mrs^winslow^s    1  Exposition 
soothing  syrup  1  Post  Cards 


Used   by  millions  of  Mothers 
For  Three  Generations- 


cents. 

D.  M, 


San    Francisco,  1915. 

Showing  exposition 
buildings  as  they  will 
look  when  completed. 
10  cards,  no  two  alike. 
10  cents.  30  cards 
Special  offer  to  schools. 


25 


DRUMM,   Orange,  California. 


Queen  of  Sheba's  Visit  to  King  Solomon 

THE  Queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  King  Solomon  is  one  oi  the  most  famous  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  The  beautiful  illustration  shown 
herewith  is  from  Ridpath's  History.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  the  merits  of  this  history,  as  was  said  of  the  glories  of  King  Solomon's  court— "The 
half  has  never  yet  been  told."   This  picture  is  but  one  of  the  two  thousand  in  the  complete  work,  and  illustrates  but  one  event  out  of  all 
the  thousands  that  make  up  the  history  oi  every  nation,  ancient  and  modern,  all  accurately  and  entertainingly  told  in  the  world  famed .  publication 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

We  will  mail  free  a  beautiful  46=page  booklet  of  sample  pages  to  all  readers  interested  in  our  offer  who  mail  us  the 
coupon  below.  Hundreds  have  already  availed  themselves  of  our  special  offer.  We  have  shipped  this  splendid  set 
of  books  to  delighted  readers  living  in  every  state  in  the  union,  and  every  purchaser  is  more  than  satisfied.  We  are 
closing   out   the   remaining  sets   of   the   last  edition,  brand  new,  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  half  morocco, 

$1.  ONLY  brings  the  complete  set,  balance  small  sums  monthly 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  Coupon  below.  ^  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly  and 
mail  now  before  you  forget  it.  Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  widow  derives  her  support  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our 
price  broadcast  for  the  sake  of  selling  these  sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales.    Send  Coupon  today.    The  sample  pages  are  free. 


James  B.  Ang'ell 

President  Michigan  Univer- 
sity sadd:  "As  a  popular 
history  of  the  world,  Rid- 
path's may  well  be  com- 
mended to  the  public." 

Edward  A.  Sheldon 

President  New  York  State  Normal 
School,  said:  "I  have  found 
much  pleasure  in  the  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World.  It  is  a 
work  that  would  be  very  valu- 
able on  every  teacher's  table, 
in  every  school  library,  and  in 
every  family." 

President  Warren 

Boston University.said:  "I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  placed  in  the 
library  of  every  young  person 
i  n  the  United  States,  and  even 
i  n  theEngiish  speaking  world." 

Superintendent  Long 

St.  louis  Schools,  said :  "I  un- 
hesitatingly commend  Dr. 
Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 
as  the  ablest  work  on  that 
subject  which  I  have  ever  ex- 
amined. The  engravings,maps 

Nand  charts  are  alone  worth 
the  entire  cost  of  the  set." 
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FREE 
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JTHE  REASON  for  Dr.Ridpath's  enviable  position 
as  a  historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a 
le  no  other  historian  in  any  generation  has 
ever  equaled.    He  pictures  the  great  histor- 
ical events  as  though  they  were  happening 
"ore  your  eyes;  lie  carries  you  with  him  to  see 
the  battles  of  old ;  to  meet  kings  and  queens 
and  warriors;  to  sit  in  the   Roman  senate; 
march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark- 
skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern 
seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  with  Magellan.    He  combines 
absorbing  interest  with  supreme  relia- 
bility and  makes  the  heroes  of  his- 
tory real  living  men  and  women, 
„jk  and  about  them  he  weaves  the 
"O  T^fisS^.  '"ise  and  fall  of  empires  in 
uch  a  fascinating  style 
that  history  becomes  as 
ibsorbtngly  interesting 
s    the    greatest  of 
novel  . 
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path's  History  of  the  World,  contain  ing 
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PROF.  RIDPATH  throws  the  mantle  of  personality 

over  the  old  heroes  of  history.  Alexander  is  there;  patriot, 
warrior,  statesman,  diplomat,  crowning  the  glory  of  Grecian 
history.  Xerxes,  from  his  mountain  platform,  sees  Themis- 
tocles  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  his 
Persian  fleet  of  over  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mould  the 
language  in  which  this  paragraph  in  written.   Rome  perches 

Nero  upon  the  gieatest  thione  on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the  synonym  of  savage  cruelty; 
Napoleon  fights  Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and  reels  before 
the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his  gilded  dream  has  come.  Bismarck 
is  there,  gruff,  overbearing,  a  <riant  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic  ring, 
laughing  with  grim  disdain  at  France,  which  says,  "you  shall  not.1' 
W  ashington  is  there,  "four-square  to  all  the  winds,"  grave,  thoughtful, 
proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  of 
false  friends;  clear-seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
on  into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world   figure  of  his  time. 

Mail  the  coupon.    The  46-pa£e  booklet  is  free 
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Square-Knot  Teaching 


T  ALLERS  takes  the  wind  out 
of  my  sails  to  find  how  few 
people  know  how  to  tie  asquare 
knot, "  said  Captain  Hiram  re- 
flectively; "but  it's  more  sur- 
prising when  you  come  to  Ag- 
ger on  it,  how  few  care  what  kind  of  a  knot 
they  tie  so  long  as  it  holds." 

The  teacher  made  no  reply.  She  had  often 
sat  by  when  the  captain  mended  his  nets,  and 
she  had  learned  that  it  was  wise  to  hold  her 
peace  when  he  started 
on  one  of  his  quaint 
monologues. 

The  captain  drew  the 
heavy  net  across  his 
knees,  his  shuttle  poised 
in  mid-air. 

"Most  women,"  he 
continued,  "tie  granny 
knots.  Couldn't  tell 
why  for  the  life  of  me, 
but  they  do.  Now, 
granny  knots,  'cordin' 
to  my  reck'nin'  are 
pretty  poor  stuff. 
They're  what  my  grand- 
am  used  to  call '  'twill 
do's.'  They  do  the 
work  after  a  fashion, 
but  it's  a  pretty  poor 
fashion.  I've  no  use 
for  '  'twill  do's',  myself. 
I  want  the  real  thing." 

,  The  captain  mended 
-away  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  so.    Then  he  raised  his  head. 

' '  By  the  way,  Miss  Alison, ' '  he  asked, 
you  tie  a  square  knot?" 

"I  cannot,  Captain,"  confessed  the  teacher 
,  shamefacedly;  "but  I'd  like  to  learn." 

"That's  the  right  spirit,"  cried  Captain 
Hiram. 

He  dropped  his  shuttle,  reached  for  a  short 
length  of  rope,  and  gave  Miss  Alison  her  first 
lesson  in  knot-tying.  He  tied  and  untied  a 
square  knot  several  times,  then  he  placed  the 
rope  in  Miss  Alison's  hands. 
■  "Now  you  work  away  on  it  yourself ,"  he 
said.    "You'll  get  the  hang  of  it  pretty  soon." 

Miss  Alison  made  no  comment  and  asked 
no  questions,  but  went  straight  to  work  at  the 
knot. 


BY   MARY   E.  JACKSON 

"I  like  the  way  you  take  a-holt,"  approved 
Captain  Hiram.  "You  ain't  no  land-lubber, 
even  if  you  are  a  teacher.  Now,  I  ain't  much 
on  eddication  myself;  got  most  of  mine  'fore 
the  mast,  but  it  'pears  like  this  to  me.  There's 
square-knot  teachers  and  granny-knot  teach- 
ers. Square -knot  teachers  ain't  satisfied 
with  jest  holdin'  down  their  jobs,  so  to  speak; 
they  want  to  make  the  most  of  'em.  Ef  they 
don't  know  how  to  do  a  thing  they  know  they 
don't  know,  and  they  set  to  work  d'rectly  to 
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find  out.  Why,  they  tell  me  that  some  teach- 
ers go  to  school  theirselves,  come  summer- 
time. Right  acrost  the  bay  there,  there's  a 
institoot,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  and  it's 
allers  cram-full  o'  teachers  usin'  up  their  vaca- 
tion tryin'  to  learn  how  to  tie  eddicational 
square  knots.  They  git  ahead  too;  no  ''twill 
■do's'  for  them." 

There  was  a  pause  wherein  the  captain 
puffed  reflectively  at  his  short  pipe,  and  Miss 
Alison  busily  tied  and  untied  various  attempts 
at  square  knots. 

"They's  a  lot  of  granny-knot  folks  in  the 
teachin'  perfession  same  as  in  any  other," 
continued  Captain  Hiram  presently.  "They 
do  things  in  a  slipshod  way,  but,  law!  they 
don't  know  it.    It's  the  principal  and  the 


supervisors  that  know  it.  They  mark  them 
as  granny-knot  teachers  'fore  they've  been  in 
the  room  ten  minutes.  Ever  seen  a  granny- 
knot  teacher,  Miss  Alison?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  have,"  admitted  Miss  Alison 
meekly.   "Every  time  I  look  in  the  glass." 

"No,  no!"  protested  Captain  Hiram.  "I 
know  you.  You're  one  of  them  square-knot 
teachers.  I  know  ye  be.  Look  now.  how  hard 
you've  worked  with  thatold  rope's-end.  You'll 
learn  to  tie  a  square  knot,  or  you'll  know  the 
_    reason   why.  Granny- 

knot  folks  would  have 
give  up  in  disgust  long 
ago.  Now  there  be 
knots  and  knots.  I'll 
warrant  you  know  more 
about  eddicational  knots 
than  I  do,  and  you'll 
agree  with  me  that 
some  of  them  are  about 
as  hard  to  untie  as  to 
tie.  Ye  have  just  to 
stick  to  it  till  the 
thing's  done  and  done 
right.  Some  one  of 
those  wise  fellers  said, 
'Genius  is  the  art  of 
taking  in/mite  pains.' 
I  got  that  outer  a  book 
somewheres.  It  hit  me 
square  and  I  stowed  it 
away  in  the  top  of  my 
head.  Square-knot 
teachers  take  in /mite 
pains  with  their  work, 
don't  they,  Miss  Alison?" 

"They  do,  Captain,"  assented  Miss  Alison 
thoughtfully.  Then  she  leaned  forward,  and 
with  a  proud  air  laid  the  rope  across  his 
knee.    She  had  tied  her  first  square  knot. 

Captain  Hiram  eyed  the  knot  gravely. 
"That's good,"  he  said;  "but you  don't  know 
how  to  tie  a  square  knot  yit,  mind  ye.  Tyin' 
one  knot  doesn't  lam  ye.  Sleep  on  it,  and  come 
and  recite  your  lesson  to  me  tomorrow.  I'll 
warrant  ye'll  know  it.  You're  one  of  them 
square-knot  teachers.    I  know  ye  be!" 
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One  of  the  illusions  is  that  the  present  hour 
is  not  the  decisive  hour.  Write  it  on  your 
heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of  the 
year. — Emerson. 
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November  Visits  to  Primary  Rooms 


BY     CATHARINE     R .      O  '  M  E A  R A 


0  LIVE  out  their  school  life 
well,  children  must  relate 
their  interests  in  the  school- 
room with  the  larger  interests 
of  their  home  life,  and  we  best 
can  do  this  for  them  by  cor- 
relation of  work.  Each  mon  th 
in  the  rounding  cycle  of  the 
school  year,  brings  its  own 
holiday,  its  own  anniversary 
its  own  activities.  Each  month 
should  bring  its  own  absorb- 
ing interests,  its  own  lessons 
to  be  taught.  November  is  the  harvest 
month  (harvest  in  the  sense  of  storing  up)  ; 
it  is  the  time  for  storing  up  food  on  the  part 
of  man  and  some  animals,  and  the  storing* 
up  of  energy  in  others.  Harvest  brings  with 
it  the  idea  of  thanks  for  blessings  given. 
The  word  "thanksgiving"  brings  to  our 
minds  the  originators  of  our  national  holiday. 
Is  this  not  as  complete  an  outline  for  the 
month's  activities  as  any  live  teacher  should 
need  ? 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FIRST  GRADE 

My  round  of  visits  to  the  various  schools 
showed  these  points  emphasized.  Every- 
where there  was  evidence  of  seed  study,  of 
fruit  study,  in  nature,  in  drawing,  and  in 
manual  work.  Little  folks  in  the  first  grade 
were  busy  cutting  fruit  from  outline  patterns. 
These  patterns  were  already  colored  by  the 
teacher  in  exact  imitation  of  the  fruit.  The 
little  folks  traced  around  the  pattern,  colored 
their  fruit  and  then  cut  to  the  line.  I  asked 
the  teacher  if  it  was  not  a  great  deal  of  work 
for  her  to  color  all  these  patterns.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  made  only  a  few  of  each  one 
and  let  the  children  use  them  in  rotation,  so 
that  the  task  was  not  so  much  in  the  doing 
as  it  seemed  in  the  finished  work  of  the  chil- 
dren. This  fruit  making  was  in  preparation 
for  a  thanksgiving  dish  to  be  '  'taken  home 
to  mother. ' '  I  returned  to  this  same  room  a 
week  later  and  the  "dishes  of  fruit"  made 
a  most  appetizing  display.  The  fruit  had 
been  mounted  upon  an  oval  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  decorated  with  a  simple  border,  to  rep- 
resent a  plate,  and  looked  very  realistic. 

These  same  little  people  were  now  busy 
cutting  the  "Story  of  the  Pilgrims"  to  put 
into  a  booklet.  The  various  objects  were  cut 
from  outline  patterns,  colored  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  teacher  and  mounted,  one 
cutting  to  a  page.  Another  room  I  visited 
was  doing  the  same  story,  only  the  pictures 
had  been  hektographed  and  the  children  were 
coloring  without  cutting.  I  think  there  is 
really  more  educative  value  in  the  former 
method.  The  "contents"of  the  book  were  in 
the  following  order,  and  one  page  was  done  in 
each  lesson. 

The  Mayflower. 

Peregrine  White's  Cradle. 

The  Indian  Who  Welcomed  the  Pilgrims. 

A  Pilgrim  Father. 

The  Log  House. 

The  Turkey  They  Found  in  the  Woods. 


The  cover  contained  merely  the  title  and 
had  been  hektographed  by  the  teacher.  The 
children  traced  over  the  lines  with  their 
brown  crayon.  Each  page  of  this  crude  book 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  morning  talk  or  a 
language  lesson,  and  also  a  drawing  or  a 
manual  lesson. 

Around  the  walls  hung  various  charts  sug- 
gestive of  the  season.  There  was  one  of  fruits 
cut  from  seed  catalogues,  from  fruit  cans, 
from  Perry  pictures,  from  anywhere  the 
teacher  found  a  good  illustration.  Each  fruit 
had  the  name  printed  large  and  clear  beneath 
it.  There  was  another  chart  of  the  common 
vegetables.  The  teacher  said  she  found  these 
charts  invaluable  in  her  work  with  foreign 
children,  who  knew  the  objects  but  not  their 
English  names.  ■  She  used  them  for  language 
work,  for  reading  lessons,  and  devised  little 
games  to  play  with  them. 

There  were  many  pictures  suggestive  of 
Thanksgiving  and  a  collection  of  Perry  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  history  story. 

SECOND  GRADE 

In  second  grade,  the  drawing  scheme  for 
the  months  of  October  and  November  included 
the  drawing  of  common  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  children  had  drawn  freehand  with  col- 
ored crayon  all  the  common  edible  ones  and 
had  saved  their  best  specimens.  These  were 
to  be  cut  out  and  placed  in  their  "Thanks 
giving  baskets. ' '  The  baskets  were  cut  free- 
hand from  paper  nine  by  twelve  inches.  The 
ones  I  saw  were  cut  from  brown  craft  paper, 
but  ordinary  manila  paper  could  be  used  and 
colored  with  crayon.  The  fruit  was  put  into 
a  fruit  basket  and  the  vegetables  into  a  mar- 
ket-basket. These  baskets  fastened  above 
the  blackboard  around  the  room  made  a  very 
effective  and  seasonable  decoration.  The 
"putting  in"  of  the  fruit  consisted  of  past- 
ing the  cut-out  pictures  on  the  back  of  the 
basket  with  a  little  showing  over  the  top. 

The  booklet  was  a  series  of  illustrative 
drawings  to  tell  the  '  'Story  of  the  Pilgrims.  " 
The  cover,  as  in  the  first  grade,  had  been 
hektographed  and  gone  over  with  colored 
crayon.  Page  one  showed  the  tossing  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  bearing  the  good  ship  "May- 
flower." Page  two  showed  the  rock-bound 
coast  of  the  New  World  with  its  forest  pri- 
meval. Some  little  folks  could  not  think  the 
picture  complete  without  an  Indian  wigwam. 
Page  three  showed  a  village  of  log  houses  in 
a  field  of  snow  with  blackened  stumps  of 
trees.  Page  four  showed  the  first  harvest : 
a  field  of  yellow  corn  piled  into  stacks.  Page 
five  showed  the  first  Thanksgiving  feast:  a 
table  spread  with  good  things.  Here  also 
was  an  abundance  of  picture  material  to  illus- 
trate the  season.  There  were  a  few  very  good 
poster  pictures  that  had  been  cut  from  cover 
designs  of  magazines.  There  were  historical 
pictures  cut  from  magazines  also.  And  the 
teacher  showed  me  a  very  good  set  of  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  history  story  that  she 
had  gathered  from  time  to  time,  which  she 
used  for  language  work.     Each  child  was 


given  a  picture.  He  told  what  he  saw  in  a 
few  clean-cut  sentences.  'Another  told  what 
was  happening  in  his  picture.  Another  what 
could  be  heard  in  his  picture.  Still  another 
child  became  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
picture  and  told  his  story  in  the  first  person. 

The  blackboards  contained  selections  from 
standard  authors,  which  were  memorized, 
used  for  language,  and  sometimes  illustrated 
by  the  children  for  drawing.  A  glance  into 
the  teacher's  note-book  disclosed  these  few  : 

"Down  to  Sleep" — Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
(first  verse  only  taught). 

"November" — Alice  Cary. 

'  'All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful' '— (  eci  1 
Frances  Alexander. 

"Marjorie's  Almanac" — T.  B.  A  Id  rich 
(third  verse  only). 

"Thanksgiving"  (I  will  quote,  as  there 
was  no  author  given). 

The  happy  Thank  You  day  has  come, 

And  harvest  time  is  past. 
We've  gathered  fruits  and  nuts  and  grains; 

We'll  say  "Good-by"  at  last, 
Good-by  to  Autumn,  Autumn  dear; 

And  with  our  parting  words 
We'll  sing  our  thanks  to  God  above, 

For  fruits  and  trees  and  birds. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 

The  work  in  third  and  fourth  grades  was 
very  similar.  Drawings  were  made  into 
booklets,  and  consisted  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, drawn  with  their  foliage  where  possi- 
ble. The  drawings  were  done  on  paper  cut 
4i  by  12  inches,  and  each  object  was  enclosed 
in  an  outline. 

The  children  had  made  a  thorough  study 
of  roots  and  bulbs  in  their  nature  study, 
which,  of  course,  brought  in  the  various  har- 
vest activities  of  farmer  and  city  dwellers. 
They  had  made  a  good  collection  of  seeds  and 
seed  cases.  Many  of  the  less  common  speci- 
mens had  been  mounted  upon  pad-backs  with 
glue,  and  the  name  printed  beneath. 

Of  course  these  grades  get  much  of  the 
history  of  the  month  from  their  reading 
books.  With  the  supplementation  of  pictures 
in  the  language  periods,  a  very  good  founda- 
tion for  history  study  of  the  beginnings  of 
our  nation  is  made  in  third  grade. 

The  teachers  were  planning  also  for  a 
Thanksgiving  program,  to  consist  of  recita- 
tions and  songs.  They  told  me  that  they  re- 
lied upon  the  primary  magazines  for  material 
for  these  programs. 

The  booklet  which  told  the  "Story  of  the 
Pilgrims"  in  these  grades  was  done  in  the 
language  lesson  rather  than  in  the  drawing 
or  manual,  as  in  the  previous  grades.  Pic- 
tures of  historical  objects  had  been  studied 
and  discussed.  The  children  then  wrote  in 
their  own  words  the  story  from  the  picture. 
The  papers  were  corrected,  copied,  and, 
where  the  children  wished,  a  miniature  copy 
of  the  picture  was  bought  and  inserted.  These 
papers  were  enclosed  in  a  suitable  cover  and 
taken  home,  as  a  sample  of  the  child's 
work  in  composition  and  writing. 


NOVEMBER  BUSY  WORK 
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Children  may  trace,  cut   and    color   these  cards 


Make  cardboard  duplicates  of  these  drawings  to  give  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  cut  for  a  Thanksgiving  fruit  basket.    The  article  on  the  opposite 

page  describes  fully  just  such  a  basket.    The  patterns  may  be  used  for  sewing  card  designs. 
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Gymnastic  Stories  and  Rhythmic  Plays  for  Primary  Children 

BY    BERTHA    L  .    S  W  O  P  E  ,    Director  of  Physical  Education,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Miss  Swope  began  these  notable  contributions  on  Rhythmic  Gymnastics  in  September,  ioij,  but  the  work  may  be  taken  up  with  any 
article,  for  the  directions  are  complete  in  every  installment.  This  form  of  physical  exercise  has  sprung  into  great  favor.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Miss  Swope  will  contribute  an  article  every  month  through  the  coming  year .  —  'THE  EDITORS. 


OVEMBER  brings  us  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Pilgrims,  and  our 
Gymnastic  Story  affords  us  a 
good  opportunity  to  make  the 
history  of  these  people,  their 
journeyings,  their  hardships 
and  their  bravery  very  much  more  real  to 
primary  children  than  mere  recital  of  it  could 
ever  do. 

If  we  let  the  children  play  that  they  them- 
selves are  Pilgrims  sailing  over  the  water  to 
Holland ;  let  them  represent  the  big  windmills, 
sail  and  row  on  the  canals  of  the  little  Dutch 
country;  then  let  them  go  aboard  the  "May- 
flower" and  come  to  America  where  they  must 
build  their  own  houses,  make  their  own  shoes 
and  clothes,  learn  from  the  Indians  how  to 
plant  corn,  and  make  the  strange  new  land 
habitable;  and  let  them  play  the  Indian  shoot- 
ing arrows,  fishing  and 
paddling  canoes,  the 
history  story  will  be 
indelibly  impressed  up- 
on their  minds. 

The  month  affords  a 
great  abundance  of  facts 
of  interest  which  can  be 
made  very  real  to  pri- 
mary children  by 
means  of  their  play 
aided  by  good  pictures. 

First  tell  them  the 
following  story,  and 
then  in  one  lesson  they 
can  represent  Dutch 
children;  in  another, 
the  Pilgrims;  while  on 
another  day  they  can 
play  Indian  with  all  the 
possibilities  of  each  of 
the  subjects.  The  work 
of  the  month  is  capable 
of  almost  unlimited 
variations,  all  of  great 
interest  to  the  children 
and  giving  them  needed  action  and  recreation. 
THE  THANKSGIVING  STORY 

A  long  time  ago  there  were  people  living 
in  England  who  were  very  unhappy  because 
their  king  commanded  them  all  to  go  to  one 
church  and  to  worship  God  in  the  way  taught 
by  that  church,  and  in  no  other  way.  Now 
these  brave  men  and  women  believed  that 
every  one  should  decide  for  himself  how  he 
would  worship,  and  where  he  should  go  to 
church,  so  they  decided  to  leave  England  and 
go  away  to  a  country  where  they  could  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased.  So  they  said  goodby 
to  all  their  friends,  took  their  families  and 
their  household  goods  and  sailed  away  to  a 
little  Dutch  country  called  Holland.  They 
lived  here  several  years  and  were  quite  con- 
tented except  that  the  mothers  and  fathers 
began  to  realize  that  the  children  were  all 
learning  to  speak  the  Dutch  language,  and 


learning  the  Dutch  ways.  And  as  they  still 
loved  their  own  country,  England,  they 
wanted  their  children  to  speak  the  English 
language. 

Now  a  wonderful  new  country  had  been 
found  away  across  the  ocean,  called  America, 
where  the  Indians  lived,  and  these  Pilgrims 
decided  to  sail  over  to  this  new  land,  build 
new  homes  and  schools  and  churches,  where 
they  could  be  free  and  where  the  children 
would  hear  only  the  English  language.  So 
they  boarded  a  little  ship  called  the  "May- 
flower" and  sailed  a  long  time — until  they 
came  to  the  new  country. 

Here  they  landed  on  a  cold  winter  day. 
The  mothers  and  the  children  had  to  remain 
on  board  the  ship  where  it  was  warm,  while 
the  fathers  went  ashore  and  built  rude  houses, 


Dutch  Windmills 

and  chairs  and  tables,  and  prepared  a  place 
for  their  families. 

The  little  boys  and  girls  in  this  party  must 
have  been  very  brave  to  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships of  that  long,  cold  winter,  for  the  first 
year  was  a  very  hard  one.  But  the  Indians 
were  friendly  and  taught  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
how  to  raise  corn  and  to  make  a  corn-pounder 
with  which  to  grind  it  into  meal.  And  they 
taught  them  to  plant  pumpkin  seed  between 
the  rows  of  corn.  They  told  them  of  the  wild 
turkeys  and  ducks  and  deer  that  could  be 
found  in  the  forest,  and  showed  them  how- 
to  build  fires  with  flint  and  steel.  Also,  they 
showed  how  to  get  the  good  maple  syrup  from 
the  sugar  trees  and  boil  it  down  into  sugar. 

After  a  while  the  crops  grew  and  every 
thing  prospered,  and  the  Pilgrims,  being  very 
thankful  to  God  for  all  their  blessings,  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  Thanksgiving.    They  made 


a  great  feast  and  invited  all  the  friendly  In- 
dians to  come  to  it. 

What  a  busy  time  the  Pilgrim  mothers 
must  have  had,  preparing  for  all  that  great 
company!  And  how  excited  the  children 
must  have  been  watching  and  helping!  Then 
after  the  great  feast  was  eaten  no  doubt  all 
the  little  Pilgrim  children  and  the  Indian 
children  trooped  to  the  big  barn  and  played 
on  the  hay  and  swung  in  the  big  swing  and 
had  a  merry  time  together. 

Story  and  Activities. 
1.  The  Pilgrims  leave  England  and  sail  for 
Holland. 

Sit  on  desks,  and  hold  the  left  arm  straight 
up  at  the  side  of  the  head;  stretch  the  right 
arm  sideward  with  palm  up.    The  arms  rep- 
resent the  masts  of  the  ship  to  which  are  fas- 
tened   the    sails,  and 
which  move  with  the 
wind.    Move  both  arms 
sideward  slowly,  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the 
arms  repeatedly.  Keep 
the  arms  stretched. 
This  is  a  good  arm  ex- 
ercise. 

2.  The  waves  dash  up 
against  the  ship. 

Swing  the  arms  grace- 
fully from  side  to  side, 
using  slow  waltz  music. 

3.  The  cold  wind 
whistles  a r ound  the 
sails. 

Take  a  deep  breath 
and  whistle,  imitating 
the  sound  of  the  wind 
while  exhaling. 

4.  They  land  in  Hol- 
land. 

They  climb  down  from 
their  desks  and  stand  in 
the  aisles. 

5.  They  imitate  the  Dutch  windmills. 
Each  child  has  a  partner.    They  stand  With 

backs  together,  right  arms  raised  obliquely 
sideward  upward,  left  arms  down.  The  arms 
move  slowly  up  and  down  until  the  positions 
of  the  arms  are  reversed.   (See  illustration. ) 

This  exercise  should  be  done  rhythmically, 
using  two-part  music.  "A  Windmill  Song" 
was  published  in  this  series  of  articles  in  June, 
1914. 

6.  The  people  of  Holland  row  their  boats  on 
the  canals. 

Stand  with  one  foot  forward  and  grasp 
imaginary  oars.  To  some  appropriate  song 
make  the  motions  of  rowing,  the  body  sway- 
ing  back  and  forth.    Waltz  music  is  good. 

While  the  children  are  representing  Dutch 
boys  and  girls,  teach  them  the  very  simple 
and  appropriate  little  folk  dance  "Kinder- 
polka"  found  in  C.  Ward  Crampton's  "Folk 
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Dance  Book."  (Priee  $1.50.) 
of  this  little  dance  are  easily  learned 
grade  children. 

7.  They  leave  Holland  and  sail  for  America. 
Repeat  1. 

8.  The  Pilgrim  fathers  build  log  houses. 

(a)  All  stand  astride,  clasp  hands  and  raise 
to  shoulder,  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the 
right,  bend  trunk  forward,  and  swing  arms 
downward.  Repeat  vigorously  as  it  is  a  good 
trunk  exercise. 

(b)  They  saw  and  hammer. 

Place  left  hand  on  desk,  left  knee  on  seat, 
and  with  right  hand  make  motions,  first  of 
sawing,  then  of  hammering.  This  can  be 
done  in  time  to  two-part  music. 

9.  They  make  their  own  shoes. 

Kneel  on  right  knee,  place  left  hand,  closed, 
on  knee  representing  a  shoe.  With  right 
hand,  pick  up  the  shoe  peg  on  count  "One," 
place  it  in  the  "shoe"  on  "Two,"  drive  it  in 
with  closed  right  hand  on  "Three."  (See 
illustration.)  Do  this  exercise  in  time  to 
three-part  music.  The  little  song  on  this  page 
is  appropriate. 

10.  The  Pilgrims  were  very  religious  and 
always  attended  church  service  regularly. 


Indian  War  Dance 


Make  little  white 
paper  caps  and  collars 
if  you  want  to  add  a 
touch  of  realism,  and, 
wearing  these,  all 
march  around  the 
room.  Use  the  march 
song  on  this  page. 

INDIAN  PLAY 

1.  The  Indians 
made  their  canoes 
from  the  bark  of 
birch  trees,  and  they 
traveled  from  place 
to  place  in  them. 

All  stand  in  aisles 
and  place  one  foot 
forward.  Make  the 
motion  of  paddling, 
first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other. 
Do  this  rhythmically. 
Any  little  rowing 
song  may  be  used. 

2.  They  shoot  wild 
game  with  arrows. 

It  is  well  to  have  at 
least  one  bow  and 
arrow  to  show  the 
children.  It  can 
easily  be  made  of 
simple  material. 
Stand  in  the  aisle,  with  left  foot  in  advance, 
or,  for  variety,  kneel  on  one  knee,  extend  the 
left  arm  upward  as  if  holding  an  imaginary 
bow.  With  the  right 
hand  pull  the  string 
backward  on  "One," 
come  back  to  starting 
position  on  "Two." 
Repeat  several  times. 

3.  They  teach  the 
Pilgrims  how  to  plant 
corn,  placing  so  many 
grains  in  each  hill 
and  burying  a  fish 
beside  it,  for  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

Hang  the  imagi- 
nary basket  contain- 
ing the  grain  on  the 
left  arm.  On  "One" 
take  the  corn  from 
the  basket,  on 
"Two"  stoop  and 
place  in  hill,  on  "Three"  cover  with  dirt. 
This  exercise  involves  the  big  muscles  of  the 
body,  increasing  circulation. 

4.  They  gather  the  nuts  from  the  tree. 
First,  throw  sticks 

into  the  branches  to 
knock  down  the  nuts. 

Stoop  on  "One," 
throw  on  "Two,"  first 
with  the  right  hand, 
then  with  the  left. 
Make  this  a  vigorous 
exercise. 

Second,  pick  up  the 
nuts  from  the  ground. 

Stoop  on  "One," 
place  nuts  in  an  imagi- 
nary basket  hanging 


on  the  arm  on  the  count  of  "Two." 

5.  They  rub  sticks  together  to  start  a  fire. 
Rub  hands  together  vigorously. 

6.  The  Indians  dance  around  the  campfire. 
An  Indian  head-dress  may  be  made  from 

cardboard,  painted  ,  with  water  colors,  and 
fastened  around  the  head  by  means  of  a  rub- 
ber band.  (See  illustration.)  The  children 
like  these  very  much.  They  can  be  used  on 
special  days. 
All  form  in  a  circle  following  a  good  leader. 


Shoemakers 

With  trunk  inclined  slightly  forward,  spring 
lightly  from  one  foot  to  the  other  with  a  good 
knee  bend.  Bring  one  hand  to  the  forehead 
and  place  the  other  behind  back.  Change 
hands  in  time  to  some  good  Indian  music. 

7.  The  following  little  Indian  game  will 
afford  much  amusement. 

The  teacher  sings  the  familiar  little  song— 

"One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Indians; 
Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  Indians, 
Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Indians, 
Ten  little  Indian  boys," 


Marching  to  Church  1 


Words  by  Carrie  E.  Pinkham 


Music  by  Rachel  Vance 


and  while  she  sings,  on  the  words  "One,  two, 
three,"  etc.,  she  touches  ten  children  on 
the  head.  As  she  repeats  the  song  those 
touched  run.  to  the  front  of  the  room  in  the 
order  they  were  touched  and  form  a  ring, 
dancing  around  in  time  to  the  music.  After 
all  are  up,  the  song  is  repeated,  and  again  in 
the  order  tapped  they  run  in  time  to  their 
seats.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  de- 
sired, using  "girls"  instead  of  "boys"  every 
alternate  time. 

Continue  to  take  the  children  to  the  yard 
for  their  lessons,  as  the  benefit  in  rest  and 
fresh  air  more  than  repay  for  the  little  added 
time  it  takes.  Keep  up  the  fundamental 
work  in  rhythm  suggested  in  the  September 
issue,  clapping  in  the  various  times  regularly 
if  only  for  a  few  minutes  daily. 
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Teaching  Sewing  in  a  Rural  School 


Grace  Latshaw  King 


THIS  month 
we  shall  consid- 
er some  suitable 
models  for  a  be- 
ginning class  in 
sewing.  In  the 
September  arti- 
cle, we  said  that 
there  need  be  no 
division  made  as 
to  age  or  grad- 
ing. All  pupils 
must  do  the  pre- 
paratory models 
satisfactorily  to 
make  those  in  the  later  work,  as  well  as  to 
complete  the  course  in  sewing. 

A  teacher  in  the  country,  with  a  crowded 
program,  may  at  first  have  trouble  finding 
time  for  a  sewing  class.  If  it  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  regular  curriculum,  much  may  be  ac- 
complished during  intermissions  and  at  home. 

The  class  should  work  where  light  is  good, 
in  comfortable  chairs  or  desks.  Armless 
chairs  are  preferable,  as  they  allow  perfect 
freedom  of  movement. 

Sewing  books  are  to  be  made  from  two-ply 
manila  board,  9  by  12  inches,  with  holes 
punched  for  an  end  opening.  The  models 
should  be  pressed  and  then  placed  in  the  book 
and  firmly  pinned  to  the  page.  Any  suitable 
cover  design  may  be  used,  or  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  any.  The  cover  shown  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  was  copied  from  a  magazine  with 
Pastello  Crayon. 

Each  girl  should  be  supplied  with  a  small 
box  for  her  working  materials  and  work  not 
finished.  These  boxes  may  be  kept  in  the 
pupils'  desks,  or  piled  in  some  convenient 
place  and  passed  at  each  sewing  period. 

The  following  outline  has  been  arranged  for 
teachers  whose  classes  work  only  once  a  week. 
If  more  time  is  allowed,  other  work  of  a 
similar  nature  may  be  supplied  after  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  course  is  completed. 

First  Week — Materials  required:  One  piece 
of  dark  material,  4  by  7  inches,  with  white 
dots  one-half  inch  apart;  No.  8  needle;  No. 
60  white  cotton  thread;  thimble. 

The  object  of  the  first  week's  lesson  is  to 
teach  the  basting  stitch  and  its  usual  length. 

There  should  be  no  knot  in  the  thread  for 
this  work,  and  the  needle  should  be  threaded 
from  the  spool.  Fold  the  seven-inch  edges  to- 
gether to  find  the  exact  center,  and  on  this 
line,  at  the  right-hand  end,  begin  the  basting. 
The  needle  goes  down  in  one  dot,  up  in  the 
next  and  so  on  till  the  other  end  is  reached; 
the  thread  is  then  cut  off,  not  bitten,  and  an- 
other line  begun  on  the  third  row  of  dots  from 
the  center.  This  finished,  a  similar  row  is 
made  on  the  other  side,  and  still  two  others 
outside  of  these.  Press  and  mount  on  the 
first  page  of  the  sewing  book. 

Second  Week— Materials  required:  One  piece 
of  dark  material  with  white  dots  quite  close 
together;  No.  8  needle;  No.  60  white  thread; 
thimble.    This  model  differs  from  the  first  in 
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the  nearness  of  the  dots,  and,  consequently, 
the  size  of  the  stitch. 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  teach  the 
running  stitch. 

The  spaces  between  the  rows  of  stitches  are 
about  the  same  width,  but,  of  course,  a  greater 
number  of  lines  of  dots  are  left  between. 
When  the  model  is  finished,  press  and  mount 
on  the  second  page  of  the  sewing  book. 

Third  Week — Materials  required:  One  piece 
of  burlap,  canvas  or  crinoline;  crewel  needle; 
colored  crochet  cotton ;  knot  in  thread. 

This  model  is  to  be  a  piece  of  fancy  work, 
and  is  always  a  delight  to  the  youthful  seam- 
stress. The  arrangement  of  the  stitches  is 
symmetrical  and  forms  a  very  pleasing  design. 

First  the  edges  are  over-cast  all  around, 
to  prevent  raveling,  make  a  finish  for  the 
model  and,  incidentally,  teach  the  over-cast- 
ing stitch.  Begin  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  and  work  toward  the  left.  Bring  the 
thread  up  from  underneath  and  over,  through 
every  third  hole.  Draw  the  stitch  up  well 
but  do  not  let  it  pucker  the  canvas.  Finish 
with  two  or  three  stitches  over  and  over  in 
the  first  hole. 

Now  find  the  exact  center  of  the  model  and 
put  in  a  row  of  basting,  going  under  two 
threads,  over  two,  etc.    Fasten  at  end. 

Count  three  threads  from  the  center  and 
make  a  row  of  cross-stitch  on  each  side  of  the 
basting.  This  will  take  two  rows  of  holes,  to 
be  spoken  of  as  the  upper  and  lower  rows. 
Bring  the  needle  up  through  the  first  hole  in 
the  lower  row ;  put  it  back  through  the  second 
hole  in  the  upper  row,  and  up  again  through 
the  first  hole  in  the  same  row.  Put  the  needle 
back  through  the  second  hole  in  the  lower 
row,  and  up  through  the  third  hole  in  the 
same  row.  If  directions  are  carefully  followed 
a  single  cross-stitch  on  the  right  side,  and  a 


row  of  running  stitches  on  the  wrong  side  will 
result.    Fasten  thread  as  directed. 

After  two  rows  of  cross-stitch  have  been 
made,  count  three  threads  and  put  on  each 
side  a  row  of  running  stitch. 

When  this  is  finished  count  off  three  threads 
and  put  in  two  rows  of  back-stitch.  For  this 
stitch  make  a  long  over-lapping  stitch  on  the 
wrong  side,  going  back  one  short  stitch  on  the 
right  side  each  time.  This  is  a  very  pleasing 
pattern. 

Fourth  Week  — We  now  have  a  suitable 
foundation  for  the  making  of  "real  things," 
or  useful  articles.  The  first  is  to  be  a  gingham 
laundry  bag. 

Materials  required:  One  piece  of  pink  or 
blue  checked  gingham  6  by  12  inches,  white 
narrrow  tape  24  inches  long;  No.  8  needle; 
No.  60  white  cotton  thread;  knot  in  thread. 

Fold  the  cloth  crosswise  and  crease.  Pin 
along  sides  evenly ;  baste  with  even  stitches 
along  a  line  of  checks  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  goods.  Fasten  the 
thread.  Back-stitch  in  a  straight  line  down 
the  sides  inside  the  basting.  Overcast  the 
edges  with  stitches  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  apart  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep. 
The  stitch  is  to  be  regulated  and  kept  even, 
using  the  check  as  a  guide-line. 

When  this  is  done,  one  inch  is  turned  down 
for  a  hem.  Baste  neatly  one-half  inch  from 
the  edge  of  the  hem.  Make  a  row  of  running 
stitches  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  bast- 
ing and  a  row  at  the  edge  of  the  hem.  This 
forms  a  casing  for  the  tape.  Pull  out  all  the 
bastings ;  turn  the  bag  right  side  out  and  work 
two  small  overcast  buttonholes  in  the  casing 
at  the  seams.  Run  the  tape  twice  around  the 
bag,  to  form  a  double  drawstring,  and  make 
small  bows  at  the  sides.  Press  and  mount 
flat  on  the  third  page  of  the  sewing  book. 
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The  Blackboard  as  a  Help  in  First  Grade  Writing 

BY   ELIZABETH   E.  GESSNER 

This  is  the  second  article  on  Primary  Writing  as  Taught  in  New  Haven  Schools.  These  two  articles  were  written  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Harry  Houston,  Writing  Supervisor  in  the  State  Normal  and  Public  Schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  describe  a  carefully 
worked-out  system  of  free  flowing  movement  exercises  to  precede  the  introduction  of  formal  writing  lessons.  The  especial  points  made 
are  the  pleasure  of  the  children  in  the  exercises  and  the  establishment  of  writing  habits  productive  of dexterity,  grace  and  spud.  In 
next  month's  issue  Mr.  Houston  himself  will  furnish  an  article  on  Fourth  Grade  Writing.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


AST  fall  I  decided  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  the 
blackboard  in  teaching  writ- 
ing to  my  first  grade  children. 
The  results  have  been  so  sat- 
isfactory and  the  children 
have  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work  that  I 
wish  every  teacher  might  try  it. 

For  the  first  four  months  the  children  did 
nothing  but  blackboard  work,  graded  as 
follows : 

1.  The  children  pointed  to  my  finger  and 
moved  their  arms  around  as  I  did,  in  time  to  a 
rhyme,  to  get  the  idea  of  rhythm. 


BABY'S  BOAT'S  A  SILVER  MOON 


ROCK-A-BY,  BABY 


JACK,  BE  NIMBLE 


JACK  AND  JILL 


2.  With  crayon  they  next  made  the  same 
kind  of  motion  on  the  blackboard,  also  using 
various  rhymes. 

3.  By  varying  the  exercises  and  the 
rhymes,  this  work  was  continued  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  without  becoming  monotonous. 

4.  Gradually,  through  these  rhythmic  ex- 
ercises, the  foundation  was  laid  for  certain 
letters  which  could  later  be  used  in  words. 

The  first  words  were  written  quickly  with 
the  same  swing  and  rhythm  as  the  exercises. 
The  first  results  were  crude,  but  it  was  sur- 
prising how  soon  the  writing  became  well 
formed  when  the  child's  large  fundamental 
muscles  had  been  developed  by  the  preceding 
exercises.  It  seemed  most  important  not  to 
allow  the  children  to  stop  and  "fuss"  over 
a  word  if  it  was  not  just  right,  but  rather 
erase  and  start  again,  so  as  to  write  it 
through  without  hesitation,  as  I  was  aiming 
at  writing  not  drawing. 

5.  By  December  a  copy  was  put  on  the 
board  for  each  child,  who  made  a  row  of  three 
words  like  the  copy.    A  word  containing  one 


new  letter  was  given  nearly  every  day  until 
all  of  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet  had 
been  learned.  When  the  children  had  diffi- 
culty with  the  new  letter,  the  letter  alone  was 
quickly  put  on  the  board  for  each  child.  It 
was  traced  over  several  times  and  then  the 
word  tried  again,  usually  with  good  results. 

Through  all  of  these  four  months  a  few 
minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  were 
given  to  the  rhythmic  exercises. 

Writing  on  Paper  (January-February)  : — 

1.  Large  sheets  of  paper  (9x12)  with  sticks 
of  colored  wax  crayon  were  used  at  fi rs(. 
Only  simple  exercises  like  those  given  early 
in  the  year  were  attempted  until  the  children 
were  accustomed  to  the  paper,  the  holding  of 
the  stick  of  crayon,  and  the  position  at  the 
desk. 

2.  Words  were  written  under  each  other 
as  the  children  had  learned  to  do  at  the 
blackboard.  Only  easy  review  words  were 
used  at  first.  The  pa] km-  work  was  given  as 
a  reward  to  the  children  who  did  good  work 
with  the  more  difficult  words  on  the  black- 
board. In  this  way  the  work  advanced  all 
the  time. 

3.  Capital  letters  were  then  taught,  by 
writing  the  names  of  the  different  children 
on  the  blackboard. 

Writing  on  Li  tics  with  Pencil  (March- 
April)  : — ■ 

On  the  blackboard  the  children  made  their 
own  spaces  for  writing  by  drawing  two  hori- 
zontal lines.  Keeping  on  the  line  was  a  real 
difficulty  at  first,  but  once  accomplished  on 
the  blackboard,  the  work  on  paper  came  very 
easily.  Drill  in  pencil  holding  was  given  at 
this  time. 

Writing  Sentences  (May-June)  : — 

A  long  space  was  made  on  the  blackboard 
and  some  of  the  best  writers  took  turns  writ- 
ing a  sentence,  trying  to  keep  the  words  the 
same  height  and  making  good  spaces  between 
them.  It  was  not  wasted  time  for  those  who 
only  watched,  as  the  after  results  showed. 

Rapid,  Independent  Work: — 

At  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  were  able,  during  a 
fifteen  minute  writing  period,  to  write  a 
difficult  sentence  six  or  seven  times,  neatly 
and  rapidly,  without  any  attention  from  the 
teacher.  This  made  it  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  give  more  time  to  the  ten  or 
twelve  poorer  writers. 

Drill  on  Separate  Letters  (June)  : — 

The  children  learned  to  write  all  of  the 
small  letters  from  memory,  as  the  teacher 
named  them. 

Blackboard  Practice  Work: — - 

During  the  entire  year  writing  copies  were 
kept  on  the  blackboard  and  the  children 
could  go  there  for  practice  when  their  seat 
work  was  finished.    They  tried  to  see  how 


fast  they  could  write,  and  yet  do  it  very 
nicely. 

Steady  Progress ; — 

The  work  has  advanced  steadily  from  day 
to  day,  and  yet  the  new  work  has  come  so 
easily,  by  doing  it  first  on  the  blackboard, 
that  it  has  never  at  any  time  seemed  to  he 
too  difficult  for  even  the  slow  children.  Con- 
sequently, the  children  have  been  happy  in 
their  work  and  that  means  much  to  first 
graders. 
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Letters  Come  Naturally  from  the  Exercises 
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The  Letters  Resolve  Themselves  into  Words 
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Blackboard  and  Hand  Work  Lessons  on  the  Pilgrims 

BY  MARGARET  NOBLE 


LESSON  I— THE  PILGRIMS  AND  THE 
KING 

The  Pilgrims  lived  long  ago  in  England. 
England  is  a  country  over  the  sea. 
The  English  king  was  not  kind  to  the 
Pilgrims. 

He  would  not  let  them  go  to  their  own 
churches. 

He  said  they  must  all  go  to  the  king's 
church. 

If  they  did  not  go  to  his  church,  they  were 
put  into  prison. 

Hand  Work 

Illustrate,  "The  English  king  was  not  kind 
to  the  Pilgrims."  Draw  a  picture  of  a  king 
with  crown  and  sceptre. 

Make  a  crown :  Take  a  strip  of  yellow  paper, 
cut  points  on  one  edge  and  paste  the  two  ends 
together.  « 

Illustrate,  "He  would  not  let  them  go  to 
their  own  churches."  Cut  or  draw  churches 
freehand. 

Illustrate,  "If  they  did  not  go  to  the  king's 
church,  they  were  put  into  prison."  Draw  a 
brick  or  stone  prison  and  make  barred  win- 
dows in  it;  or  take  a  square  of  gray  or  brick 
colored  paper,  fold  16  squares,  cut  up  on  the 
squares  at  each  end,  lap  and  paste  to  make  an 
open  box-figure;  invert;  cut  windows  in  the 
sides  and  paste  strips  of  black  paper  across 
for  bars ;  cut  doors  and  paste  bars  and  locks 
of  black  paper  on  the  doors. 

LESSON  II— THE  PILGRIMS  IN  HOLLAND 

The  Pilgrims  said,  "We  will  not  stay  in 
England." 

"We  will  go  to  Holland." 

So  they  took  their  boxes  and  chests  and 
other  things  and  went  to  Holland. 

The  Dutch  people  in  Holland  were  kind  to 
the  Pilgrims. 

The  Pilgrims  lived  in  Holland  for  many 
years. 

Then  they  said,  "Our  children  are  English 
children." 

"If  we  live  in  Holland  much  longer,  they 
will  grow  to  be  like  the  Dutch  children." 

"Let  us  go  and  make  homes  in  the  new  land 
across  the  sea. ' ' 

Hand  Work 

Make  a  picture  of  the  Pilgrims  carrying 
their  chests  and  boxes  to  the  boat  to  set  sail 
for  Holland. 

Fold  and  paste  the  boxes  and  chests. 

LESSON  III— THE  PILGRIMS  LEAVE 
HOLLAND 

The  Pilgrims  sailed  from  Holland. 
They  sailed  away  on  a  boat  called  the 
"Mayflower." 
That  is  a  pretty  name,  is  it  not? 
It  was  not  a  large  boat. 
It  had  big  sails. 

It  was  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  great 
green  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  wind  blew  through  the  ropes  and  the 
sails  of  the  "Mayflower." 

Some  of  the  little  Pilgrim  boys  and  girls 
were  afraid. 


But  their  mothers  and  fathers  told  them  to 
be  brave. 

They  were  going  to  a  home  in  a  new  land. 
Hand  Work 

Make  a  large  freehand  cutting  of  the  "May- 
flower." Print  MAYFLOWER  on  the  side. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  green  ocean  and  the 
gray-blue  sky.  Cut  out  a  "Mayflower"  from 
black  paper  and  paste  it  on  the  picture. 

LESSON  IV— THE  CLOTHES  OF  THE 

PILGRIMS 
The  Pilgrim  fathers  wore  gray  homespun 
clothes. 

They  wore  broad-brimmed  hats. 

They  wore  buckles  on  their  shoes. 

The  Pilgrim  mothers  wore  gray  homespun 
gowns  and  long  cape-cloaks. 

They  wore  little  white  caps  on  their  heads 
and  white  kerchiefs  around  their  necks. 

The  little  Pilgrim  boys  and  girls  were 
dressed  just  like  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
Hand  Work 

Cut  Pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  freehand. 
Mount  them  walking  in  a  row  to  church. 

Draw  or  cut  a  Pilgrim  father's  hat. 

Cut  shoe  buckles  from  silver  paper. 

Fold  a  Pilgrim  mother's  cap:  Use  a  square 
of  white  paper;  fold  one  diameter;  fold  back 
one  edge  about  an  inch  (at  right  angles  to  the 
diameter);  cut  up  a  little  way  on  the  diameter; 
lap  over  and  paste.  To  make  a  kerchief:  Use 
a  square  of  white  paper;  fold  one  diagonal. 

LESSON  V— THE  NEW  COUNTRY 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  the  new  coun- 
try it  was  winter  and  very  cold. 

The  snow  was  falling. 

The  Pilgrim  fathers  had  to  go  to  the  woods 
and  cut  down  trees. 

From  the  tree-trunks  they  made  log-houses. 

They  had  hard  work  to  find  food  to  eat. 
Hand  Work 

With  chalk  and  gray  paper,  make  a  winter 
scene. 

Cut  freehand  the  axes  with  which  the  Pil- 
grims cut  the  trees. 
With  sticks,  build  log-houses  on  the  desks. 

LESSON  VI— JOHN  AND  PATTY 

John  and  Patty  were  a  little  Pilgrim  boy 
and  girl. 

They  lived  in  a  log-house. 

There  was  a  big  fireplace  in  the  log-house. 

Here  their  mother  cooked  the  food. 

A  big  iron  kettle  hung  in  the  fireplace. 

It  was  filled  with  corn  meal  mush. 

John  and  Patty  liked  the  good  mush. 

They  liked  to  eat  it  with  plenty  of  milk  on  it. 
Hand  Work 

Draw  the  big  brick  fireplace  and  cut  it  out. 

Cut  out  a  big  iron  kettle  and  paste  it  hang- 
ing from  a  strip  in  the  fireplace. 

Make  a  picture  of  a  blue  bowl  full  of  mush. 

LESSON  VII— THE  FORT 
In  the  Pilgrim  town  there  was  a  fort. 
It  had  a  high  wall  of  logs  around  it. 
This  wall  was  called  a  "stockade." 


All  the  Pilgrims  ran  to  the  fort  if  they 
heard  of  any  danger. 

Sometimes  bad  Indians  would  come  to  their 
town. 

These  Indians  would  try  to  harm  the  Pil- 
grims. 

But  nearly  always  the  Pilgrims  drove  them 

away. 

Hand  Work 

With  sticks  and  blocks,  build  the  fort  and 
stockade. 

Cut  and  color  Indians.  Fold  and  paste  their 
wigwams. 

LESSON  VIII— PILGRIM  SUNDAY 
Every  Sunday  Patty  and  John  went  to 

church  with  their  father  and  mother. 
Father  carried  a  big  gun  on  his  shoulder. 
Mother  carried  a  Bible  and  a  basket  of 

lunch. 

Church  lasted  a  very  long  time. 

John  and  Patty  got  very  tired,  but  they 
dared  not  go  to  sleep. 

There  was  a  man  in  church  called  the  "ti  th- 
ing-man." 

He  had  a  long  stick  with  a  squirrel's  tail  at 
the  end. 

If  he  saw  any  one  going  to  sleep,  he  would 
poke  him  with  his  tithing-stick. 

Once  little  Patty  fell  asleep  and  the  tithing- 
man  had  to  poke  her. 

Then  John  and  her  father  and  mother  were 
very  much  ashamed. 

Patty  did  not  go  to  sleep  again  in  church. 
Hand  Work 

Can  you  make  a  wooden  gun?  If  not,  draw 
a  picture  of  a  gun  or  cut  several  guns  free- 
hand. 

Make  a  tithing-stick  with  a  small  stick  and 
a  bit  of  yarn. 
Fold  a  book-shape  for  mother's  Bible. 

LESSON  IX— THE  BABY'S  CRADLE 
Patty  and  John  had  a  little  brother. 
His  name  was  Miles. 
Miles  had  a  little  wooden  cradle. 
Patty  made  a  little  quilt  for  the  cradle. 
It  was  made  of  blue  and  white  squares. 
Patty  sewed  the  squares  together  very 
neatly. 

Hand  Work 
To  make  a  cradle,  construct  two  little  oblong 
boxes;  use  one  for  the  body  of  the  cradle;  cut 
the  other  in  half  and  fit  it  over  one  end  of  the 
cradle  to  form  a  hood;  cut  two  semi-circular 
rockers  and  paste  on  the  under  part  of  the 
cradle. 

Illustrate,  "Patty  made  a  blue  and  white 
quilt."  Use  a  large  square  of  blank  news- 
paper; fold  sixteen  squares;  color  each  alter- 
nate square  blue. 

LESSON  X— PATTY'S  WORK 
Patty  had  to  sew  a  little  every  day. 
She  had  to  knit  too. 

All  the  little  Pilgrim  girls  had  to  learn  to 
sew  and  knit. 
Patty  sewed  a  motto  to  hang  on  the  wall. 
She  worked  it  in  cross-stitch  with  silk. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Thanksgiving  Color  Cards 

In  connection  with  the  lessons  on  the  opposite  page,  carbon  or  hektographed  copies  of  these  pictures  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  use 
in  booklets.  By  means  of  a  pantograph  these  pictures  may  be  enlarged  for  blackboard  stencils.  To  make  the  stencil,  go  over  lines  of  the  en- 
larged copy  with  an  unthreaded  sewing  machine  having  a  long  stitch. 
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A  Boy  and  Girl  in  Early  Virginia 


John  Smith 

Part  I 

C  EE  what  I  have  brought  you  for  your  sup- 
^  per!  It  is  something  you  never  tasted  be- 
fore, and  I  think  you  have  never  tasted  any- 
thing so  good." 

It  was  a  bowl  of  steaming  hot  oyster  stew 
which  the  cook  had  concocted  from  those 
strange  shellfish  called  oysters  that  had  been 
found  in  such  abundance  in  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The  hands  that  were  lifted  to  receive  the 
bowl  were  chained,  but  Captain  John  Smith, 
to  whom  they  belonged,  smiled  at  the  boy 
brightly.  Twelve  year  old  Giles  was  the  only 
boy  in  all  the  shipload  of  adventurers  who 
were  now  sailing  to  plant  the  first  English 
colony  in  the  world.  When  his  father  had 
heard  in  England  of  that  wonderful  coast 
called  Virginia,  where,  it  was  told,  the  earth 
was  full  of  gold  and  the  rivers  flowed  over 
golden  sands,  he  said  to  Giles, 

'  Tf  it  were  not  for  you,  son,  I  would  go  too 
with  the  ship  the  London  Company  is  sending 
out  there  and  make  a  fortune'  for  us." 

"Oh,  do  go,  father,  and  take  me, "  Giles  had 
cried. 

"How  could  I  take  you?  Only  men  are  to 
go." 

' '  I  am  a  man, "  cried  Giles,  drawing  himself 
up  as  tall  as  he  possibly  could.  "I'm  very 
tall  and  strong  for  twelve  years.  Oh,  father, 
do  go  and  take  me." 

In  the  end  his  father  had  yielded  to  his 
pleadings  and  taken  him,  for  there  was  no 
mother  or  aunt  or  grandmother  to  leave  him 
with.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  Giles  wanted 
to  go  so  much  was  that  Captain  John  Smith 
was  going. 

Captain  John  Smith  was  a  hero  in  the  boy's 
eyes.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  his  life  had  been 
full  of  marvelous  adventures.  He  had  fought 
with  the  Turks  and  slain  three  in  single  com- 
bat.   He  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  and  had 
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killed  his  cruel  master  and  escaped.  Oh,  no 
one  else  was  so  wonderful  to  Giles! 

It  almost  broke  the  boy's  heart  when  his  hero 
was  put  in  chains.  He  had  begged  of  the 
cook  the  privilege  of  taking  the  prisoner's 
meals  to  him,  and  the  cook,  who  loved  Smith 
too,  took  care  to  make  them  savory. 

It  was  just  because  he  was  so  popular  with 
all  the  commoner  sort  that  Smith's  jealous 
associates  had  seized  upon  a  pretext  to  put 
him  in  confinement.  They  pretended  that 
they  feared  he  might  take  advantage  of  this 
popularity  to  usurp  the  government.  But 
Giles's  mourning  was  turned  into  rejoicing 
when  the  box  of  sealed  orders  given  by  the 
London  Company  was  opened  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  for  it  was  found  that  they  had  appointed 
Smith  a  member  of  the  council. 

Now  ho  must  be  set  free;  and  Giles  was 
perfectly  happy  as,  standing  by  his  friend's 
side,  he  sailed  up  the  James  River  toward  the 
place  where  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  mark 
all  that  is  left  of  Jamestown  now. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  in  May.  The  shores 
of  the  river  seemed  carpeted  and  hung  with 
emerald  green  velvet,  wondrous  green  velvet 
that  was  alive  and  waved  and  swayed  in  the 
sunshine.  On  the  breeze  came  the  mostdeli- 
ciously  sweet  smell,  the  smell  of  ripe  straw- 
berries. The  landing  from  the  ship  was  made 
beside  a  bank  that  was  full  of  them,  and  oh, 
how  the  colonists  feasted  on  them! 

"Now  to  get  gold!"  they  cried  as  soon  as 
they  had  done  eating.  Without  stopping  to 
unload  their  possessions  or  make  themselves 
the  smallest  shelter,  they  rushed  off  to  scratch 
the  earth  or  dip  up  the  sands  of  the  river,  ex- 
pecting that  gold  would  come  up  with  every 
handful. 

But  no  gold  came  up.  They  were  greatly- 
disappointed,  but  not  discouraged.  They  had 
heard  so  many  accounts  of  riches  in  the  new 
world  that  they  were  sure  gold  must  be  there. 
Neglecting  everything  else,  they  went  on 
hunting  for  it.  They  would  not  listen  when 
Smith  suggested  that  they  build  houses  and 
plant  grain.  The  May  air  was  very  warm  and 
pleasant.  Deer  and  wild  ducks  were  to  be 
had  for  the  shooting,  strawberries  for  the 
plucking.  Why  should  they  take  the  time  to 
build  or  to  plant?  They  scorned  the  very 
idea.  From  morning  till  night  they  put  in 
their  time  hunting  for  gold. 

In  a  few  weeks  they  began  to  reap  the  re- 
sult of  their  folly.  The  ships  sailed  back  to 
England.  As  long  as  they  were  anchored 
beside  them,  the  colonists  could  go  aboard 
and  barter  with  the  sailors  for  the  good  bread 
the  ships'  cooks  made.  But  now  they  were 
reduced  to  half  a  pint  of  damaged  wheat  and 
half  a  pint  of  barley  apiece  each  day.  Then 
they  saw  the  foolishness  of  having  planted 
nothing.  The  weather  turned  very  hot. 
They  had  no  water  to  drink  except  the  water 
of  the  river,  and  that  was  salty  when  the  tide 
was  in  and  muddy  when  the  tide  was  out. 
They  slept  on  the  bare  ground,  damp  and 
miasmic. 

Sickness  seized  them.    By  September,  fifty 


of  the  one  hundred  four  had  died.  Then  a 
dreadful  rumor  was  whispered  around.  Giles 
ran  to  meet  Captain  Smith  one  day  as  he  came 
in  from  an  exploring  expedition,  and  the  boy's 
eyes  were  fairly  wild  with  fear. 

"Oh,  Captain  Smith,"  he  panted,  "some- 
thing terrible  is  going  to  happen!  You  know 
President  Wingfield  keeps  all  our  stores  locked 
up  in  his  chests.  They  have  found  out  that 
he  is  planning  to  load  them  on  the  pinnace 
and  sail  away-  in  it  to  the  West  Indies  and 
leave  us  all  to  starve. " 

John  Smith's  eyes  flashed,  and  he  looked 
as  he  must  have  looked  when  he  went  out 
against  the  Turks  in  single  combat.  But  he 
spoke  quietly  and  reassuringly  to  the  boy. 

"Don't  be  afraid.  I  will  see  that  he  does 
not  attempt  such  a  thing.  And  don't  be 
afraid  of  starving.  I  have  been  making 
friends  with  the  Indians  while  the  rest  hunted 
for  gold,  and  they  have  promised  to  bring  pro- 
visions for  the  winter  to  us." 

Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  colo- 
nists that  Wingfield's  rascality  did  open  their 
eyes,  for  now  they  were  ready  to  obey  Smith. 
He  put  them  to  building  houses  and  he  set 
the  example  by  working  harder  than  any  of 
the  others.  Gold-hunting  was  abandoned, 
and  the  little  colony  became  as  busy  as  bees 
getting  ready  for  winter.  All  day  long  axes 
rang  in  the  yellowing  forest.  Indians  came 
paddling  up  the  river  bringing  corn  and  other 
stores. 

Giles  was  very  happy  then.  He  managed 
to  work  where  Captain  Smith  was  working, 
and  he  was  so  handy  about  fetching  and  carry- 
ing, so  quick  to  see  and  to  do  what  would 
help,  so  ready  and  willing  and  faithful  that 
Captain  Smith  came  to  like  to  have  the  boy 
about  him  as  much  as  Giles  liked  to  stay. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Giles  went  up  the  river 
with  him  on  the  expedition  whose  object  was 
to  make  friends  with  the  powerful  old  Indian 
chief  Powhatan. 

Powhatan  had  summer  homes  and  winter 
homes.  This  one  by  the  falls  of  the  James 
was  his  summer  home.  Down  to  the  river's 
edge  to  greet  the  whites  he  stepped  as  proudly 
as  if  he  were  the  king  of  England.  He  w  as 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  a  hundred  war- 
riors with  bows  and  arrows. 

Giles  did  not  look  so  much  at  the  painted 
and  befeathered  old  chief  with  his  painted 
and  befeathered  guard,  as  he  might  have 
done,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  looking  some- 
where else.  Following  after  the  great  chief 
at  a  respectful  distance  came  his  wives  and 
daughters,  and  among  them  was  a  little  In- 
dian girl  of  about  his  own  age  who  had  such 
a  sweet  little  dark  face  that  the  boy's  eyes 
were  irresistibly  drawn  to  it. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  doeskin  as 
soft  and  smooth  as  velvet,  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  beads  and  colored  porcupine 
quills.  On  her  round  bare  arms  were  brace- 
lets of  shells,  and  around  her  neck  a  necklace 
of  pearls,  taken  undoubtedly  from  oysters. 
This  wag  Bright-Stream-bet\veen-T\vo  -  Hills 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Draw  with  Skill  and  Ease — IV 


BY  D 


A  U  C  SB  U  R  G 


FLAT  DRAWING 
LAT  drawing  is  representing 
only  one  face  of  the  object,  the 
face  toward  you,  or  directly  in 
front  of  the  eye.  It  is  draw- 
ing with  the  perspective  ele- 
ment eliminated.  In  it  the 
"how"  element  is  reduced  to  the  most  simple 


FLAT 
DRAWING 


PARALLEL 
DRAWING 


OBLIQUE 
DRAWING 


Figure  I 

condition.    This  drawing  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  first  efforts  of  children,  because  there 
is  little  reasoning,  and  the  objects  are  drawn 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 
Figure  I  shows  the  three  ways  of  drawing. 


Figure  II 

The  Parallel  drawing  is  like  the  Flat  drawing 
with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  sides,  or  re- 


ceding faces,  showing.  These  receding  faces 
are  not  drawn  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  but 
are  foreshortened,  and  require  both  knowledge 
and  reason  that  is  beyond  the  average  pupil 
of  the  first  three  grades.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  Oblique  drawing,  in  which  all  the 
faces  are  receding. 

In  Flat  drawing,  the  object  is  held  or  placed 
directly  in  front  of  the  eye  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  only  the  front  face.  For  example : 
In  Figure  II  the  hat  A  and  the  caps  B,  C  and 
E  are  in  Flat  drawing;  so  is  the  hat  F,  but 
the  hat  G  is  drawn  below  the  level  of  the  eye 
and  shows  both  the  front  and  top  faces.  The 
result  is  that  pupils  of  the  first  grade  can 
draw  the  hats  and  caps  in  Flat  drawing,  but 
it  would  require  pupils  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade  to  draw  intelligibly  the  hat  in  the  posi- 
tion of  G.  Hold  the  hats  and  caps  above  the 
level  of  the  eye  so  the  bottom  will  show  and 


m 


Figure  IV 

the  difficulty  of  drawing  them  is  increased 
many-fold. 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  to  small  chil- 
dren in  drawing  the  house  A  in  Figure  I,  or 
the  house  in  Figure  IV,  but  if  the  sides  show 
as  in  B  and  C,  then  special  knowledge  is  re- 
quired that  places  such  objects  without  the 
range  of  young  pupils.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  failure  in  the  drawing  class. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  the  drawing  of  trees. 
Draw  them  flat  as  shown  in  Figures  I,  IV  and 
V  and  commendable  results  will  follow,  but 
try  to  have  pupils  represent  masses  of  light 
and  shade  or  details,  and  more  or  less  of  fail- 
ure will  result.  If  a  tree  is  entirely  in  shadow, 
as  between  you  and  the  light,  or  as  on  a 
cloudy  day,  or  as  seen  through  mist,  haze  or 
fog,  or  even  when  the  sun  is  shining  directly 
on  it,  the  result  is  one  uniform  mass,  or  value, 
and  it  may  be  rendered  the  same  as  these 
trees  and  with  a  broad  pencil  stroke. 

Pupils  can  draw  chairs  and  similar  objects 
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in  which  the  sides  and  more  or  less  of  the  top 
can  be  seen,  if  they  are  shown  how  to  elimi- 
nate all  but  the  front  face.    This  can  be  done 


Figure  V 

by  simply  showing  the  pupils  how  by  drawing 
before  them  on  the  blackboard.  For  example, 
choose  a  chair,  say  similar  to  A  in  Figure  III, 
and  place  it  before  the  class.  More  or  less  of 
the  seat  back  and  the  rear  legs  can  be  seen, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  represent  in  our 
drawing  all  that  can  be  seen.  We  have  che 
power  to  choose  how  much  or  how  little  shall 
appear  in  the  drawing,  and  to  reject  all  parts 
that  are  not  needed.  The .  front  face  is  so 
plain  to  see  and  so  little  confused  with  the 
other  parts  that  pupils , can  readily  be  taught 
to  represent  this  part. alone. 

In  cylindrical-shaped  objects  similar  to 
those  in  Figure  VI,  the  curved  lines  that  rep- 
resent the  top  and  bottom  may  be  represented 
as  horizontal,  as  is  done  in  designing  and 
mechanical  drawing.  If  the  object  is  in  front 
of  the  eye,  the  curved  edges  will  curve  very 


Figure  III 


Figure  VI 

slightly,  if  at  all,  and  to  represent  them  with 
straight  lines  will  be  more  nearly  correct  than 
to  try  to  represent  the  slight  curvature. 

When  drawing  on  the  blackboard  the  object 
is  usually  held  in  one  hand  and  the  drawing 
made  with  the  other.  In  this  way  the  object 
will  be  held  naturally  in  front  of  the  eye  and 
in  the  easiest  position  to  draw.  Nearly  all 
the  drawings  in  this  series  of  articles  are  Flat 
drawings  such  as  can  be  used  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades. 

Next  month  I  shall  take  up  the  first  element 
of  drawing,  Position,  an  element  that  is  to- 
Drawing  much  as  Addition  is  to  Number. 

NOTE: — Teachers  wishing  information  additional  to  that  given 
in  this  series  of  drawing  lessons  will  find  it  in  a  Correspondence 
Course.  Address  the  author,  D.  R.  Augsburg,  458  Fullerton 
Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 
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Snap-Shots  from  Three  Schoolrooms 


Cranberry  Lessons 

By  Alixe  Russell  Stanley 

N  THE  table  stood  a  plump 
looking  brown  paper  bag,  tied 
about  the  top  with  a  pink 
String.  The  children  looked 
at  it  as  they  came  in  and, 
with  pardonable  curiosity, 
wondered  what  was  inside. 

'  'I  am  so  glad  that  so  many  of  you  are 
here  this  morning,"  began  Miss  Haskell, 
"for  we  are  going  to  have  just  the  nicest 
lesson  ever  today. ' ' 

She  untied  the  pink  string  and  turned  out 
into  a  big  bowl  a  heap  of  shining  ruddy 
cranberries. 

'  'Cranberries,  cranberries, ' '  went  the 
word  up  and  down  the  aisles. 

Miss  Haskell,  carrying  the  bowl,  went  up 
the  aisles,  giving  a  handful  to  each  child. 

Then  came  questions.  What  are  cranber- 
ries ?  Where  do  they  grow  ?  (In  swamps  and 
bogs. )  What  shape  are  the  berries  ?  What 
color?  Cut  a  berry  open  by  winding  a  bit 
of  thread  about  it  and  pulling  it  tight. 
What  do  you  see  inside  ? 

How  do  the  cranberries  taste  ?  Do  we  eat 
them  raw  or  must  they  be  cooked  ?  What 
does  the  juice  of  the  cranberry  contain? 
( Acid. )  How  does  mother  cook  cranberries  ? 
Where  do  you  buy  cranberries  ?  (At  the  gro- 
cer's. )  By  what  measure  does  the  grocer  sell 
them?  How  much  do  we  pay  for  them? 
What  does  mother  make  from  cranberries  ? 
(Jelly,  sauce,  tarts.) 

After  the  pleasant  little  talk  was  over, 
Miss  Haskell  said,  "Now,  boys  and  girls,  I'm 
going  to  let  you  make  your  own  reading  les- 
son this  morning.  It  will  be  about  the  cran- 
berries. I  want  every  one  of  you  to  write  a 
nice  little  story  about  cranberries  and,  instead 
of  your  reading  books,  you  may  bring  your 
written  stories  to  class  and  read  them  to  me 
and  to  the  other  boys  and  girls.  While  you 
are  writing  your  stories,  I  will  write  the 
number  lesson  on  the  board.  " 

The  number  work  oh  the  board  was  as 
follows : — 

Two  quarts  of  cranberries  at  ten  cents  a 
quart  cost  how  much  ? 

Eight  and  four  and  three  and  seven  cran- 
berries are  how  many  ? 

Seventeen  cranberries  less  fourteen  cran- 
berries are  how  many  ?  How  many  cranberry 
tarts  are  there  in  a  bag  which  holds  a  dozen 
and  a  third  of  a  dozen  ? 

How  many  halves  are  there  in  two  cran- 
berries ?   In  four  cranberries  ? 

Eight  halves  make  how  many  whole  cran- 
berries ?  Four  halves  make  how  many  whole 
berries  ? 

These  little  problems  were  to  be  illustrated 
by  the  children  with  red  crayola.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  first  problem  the  children  drew 
a  square  or  a  picture  of  a  box  filled  with  red 
berries,  and  a  card  over  each  box  (as  in  the 
grocery)  which  said,  "Ten  cents  a  quart." 

"People  could  string  'cramberries'  like 
beads,  Miss  Haskell,  an'  make  strings  to  put 
on  Christmas  trees, ' '    volunteered  Julia, 


in 


halving  lour  of  her  cran- 


husiiy  engaged 
berries. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Haskell,  "and 
very  pretty  shining  chains  they  make!" 

When  the  "cranberry  stories"  were  read, 
they  were  round  to  be  extremely  varied. 
Marguerite  wrote: — 

"Cranberries  grow  in  the  marsh.  They 
grow  on  little  bushes.  The  berries  are  hard 
and  red  and  shiny.  They  have  little  seeds 
in  them.  They  are  very  sour.  When  mother 
cooks  them  she  has  to  put  in  lots  of  sugar. 
Cranberries  are  not  good  if  they  are  not 
cooked.  We  had  cranberries  with  our  turkey 
on  Thanksgiving.  Turkey  and  cranberry 
sauce  are  very  good.  " 

Tommy's  story  read  : — 

'  'My  mother  sent  me  to  the  store  for  some 
cranberries.  I  bought  one  quart.  Cran- 
berries are  ten  cents  a  quart  for  the  little 
ones  and  fifteen  cents  a  quart  for  the  big 
ones.  My  mother  cooked  them  with  sugar. 
She  made  me  a  cranberry  pie.  I  liked  it 
very  much.    My  mother  is  very  kind  to  me. ' ' 

This  was  Lucile's  story: — ■ 

"A  little  Indian  boy  lived  by,  a  marsh. 
Red  cranberries  grew  in  the  marsh.  .  He  went 
out  one  day  and  picked  two  quarts.  He  put 
them  in  a  basket  and  covered  them  with 
leaves.  He  took  them  to  town  and  sold  them. 
With  the  money  he  bought  a  ball.  Then  all 
the  Indian  boys  played  ball  with  him." 

The  cranberry  furnished  Miss  Haskell  with 
material  for  several  occupation  periods.  She 
had  the  children  cut  cranberries  from  red 
paper  and  mount  them  on  strips  of  paper  to 
form  a  border.  She  had  them  make  colored 
drawings  of  a  single  cranberry,  of  a  string  of 
cranberries,  or  of  cranberries  in  a  box  or  dish. 
She  had  them  cut  a  dish  from  colored  paper 
and  on  the  top  paste  red  paper  cranberries. 

The  children  were  interested,  eager  and 
alert,  and  the  old  subjects  of  reading,  num- 
bers and  language  were  served  to  them  in  a 
new  guise — with  cranberry  sauce,  if  you 
prefer ! 

The  Indian  Baby 

By  Mabel  Monroe 

THEY  were  having  a  lesson  on  '  'Hiawatha" 
when  I  came  into  Miss  Langdon's  room. 
On  the  table  were  a  pair  of  beaded  moccasins, 
a  buckskin  bag,  some  stone  arrow-heads,  an 
Indian  headdress  made  of  wild  turkey  feath- 
ers, and  a  good-sized  doll  papoose  strapped  to 
a  board.  The  first  named  articles  were  famil- 
iar to  me,  but  the  papoose  was  unique  and 
held  my  attention. 

One  of  the  children  held  it  and  rocked  it 
gently  back  and  forth,  while  the  others  sang 
the  Indian  lullaby : 

"Go  to  sleep,  my  little  owlet, 

In  thy  mossy  swaying-  nest; 
With  thy  little  woodland  brothers, 

Close  thine  eyes  and  take  thy  rest." 

'  'Where  did  you  get  it  ?"  I  asked,  nodding 
toward  the  papoose. 

"I  made  it,"  answered  Miss  Langdon. 
"Newspaper,  brown  paper  cambric,  black 
yarn,  leather  straps,  beads  and  feathers." 

"Please  tell  me  how." 

"I  rolled  the  newspaper  into  a  rather  long 


loose  roll.  I  tied  a  string  tightly  about  the 
place  where  I  wished  the  neck  to  be.  Then 
I  wound  rags  about  the  upper  part  to  make  a 
round  head.  I  made  small  rolls  of  newspaper 
for  the  arms.  I  sewed  them  on  the  body, 
and  covered  all  with  the  brown  paper  cam- 
bric. I  made  a  little  brown  cambric  gown. 
Instead  of  hemming  the  skirt  of  the  dress, 
sleeves  and  little  coat,  I  cut  slits  in  the 
cloth  as  the  Indians  slit  their  buckskin.  I 
sewed  the  black  yarn  on  the  head  for  hair, 
painted  red  mouth  and  red  cheeks  on  the 
head,  and  sewed  on  black  shoe  buttons  for 
eyes.  In  the  hair  I  stuck  several  parrot 
feathers,  and  sewed  the  beads  down  the  front 
of  the  little  gown.  When  the  papoose  was 
finished,  I  found  a  smooth  board,  tacked 
straps  at  the  back  to  come  around  and  fasten 
in  front,  tacked  a  small  pillow  of  calico  at 
the  top  of  the  board,  and  put  on  a  strap  with 
which  to  carry  it.  This  is  the  Indian  cradle 
and  the  papoose  is  easily  strapped  in  it. " 
The  children  sang: 

"Go  to  sleep,  my  little  owlet," 

Many  voices  speak  to  thee, 
'  Hushaby, '  the  water  whispers ; 

'Hush,'  replies  the  tall  pine  tree." 

Autumn  Hand  Work 

By  Sarah  Gould 

4  4  V/OU  always  have  such  interesting  things 
L  in  your  room,  Miss  Perley.  I  am 
going  back  to  see  what  new  things  you  have 
been  making. " 

Miss  Perley  nodded  brightly.  "Just  go 
back  and  look  at  them, ' '  she  said,  and  went 
on  teaching  the  children  "By  the  shores  of 
Gitche-Gumee. " 

I  went  back  to  the  end  of  the  room  and 
looked  at  the  shelf  and  large  black  calico  cur- 
tain on  which  the  handwork  of  the  children 
was  displayed.  There  were  prettily  colored 
autumn  leaves,  drawings  of  red  and  yellow 
trees  and  a  row  of  cans.  These  were  half 
sheets  of  six  by  nine-inch  drawing  paper  cut 
can-shaped.  The  narrow  upper  part,  or  rim, 
of  the  can  was  colored  a  light  gray  and  the 
lower  part,  showing  the  contents,  was  col- 
ored variously  purple,  red,  green,  orange, 
yellow.  They  were  labeled  "Peach." 
'  Tear, ' '  '  'Plum, ' '  '  'Quince, ' '  Strawberry, ' ' 
"Apple."  In  the  distance  they  looked  like 
pint  cans  full  of  canned  fruit. 

There  were  bunches  of  grapes  made  of  pur- 
ple parquetry  circles  pasted  four  in  a  row, 
three  in  a  row,  two  in  a  row,  and  finally  one, 
with  a  green  parquetry  strip  for  stem  and 
parquetry  half-circles  for  leaves. 

On  the  shelf  was  an  Indian  village, — dark 
brown  paper  wigwams,  paper  canoes,  three 
crossed  sticks  and  a  paper  kettle,  paper  In- 
dians, horses,  papooses  in  cradles,  and  little 
twigs  for  the  '  'trees  of  the  forest.  " 

There  was  also  a  clever  little  drawing  rep- 
resenting Grimm's  story  "Hans  in  Luck. " 
It  showed  Hans  starting  from  his  master's 
house  with  his  bag  of  gold,  and  the  other 
drawings  represented  his  various  "trades," 
— the  gold  for  the  horse,  the  horse  for  the 
cow,  the  cow  for  the  pig,  the  pig  for  the 
goose,  the  goose  for  the  grindstone ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  grindstone  in  the  well. 
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Little  Playmates  of  the  Big  World — Russia 


Far  over  in  Russia  the  winters  are  long, 
And  each  yearly  season  has  that  season's  song. 
The  songs  of  the  autumn  and  winter  are  sad, 
While  of  spring  and  of  summer  the  songs  are 
most  glad. 

'Twas  in  summer  that  our  little  friends,  Lee 
and  May, 

Came  to  Russia  to  visit  their  playmates  and 
stay 

In  the  "izba,"  or  cabin,  of  Ivan  Moritch, 
Which  was  built  out  of  logs  and  cemented  with 
pitch. 

Ivan  and  Boris  and  Anna  lived  there; 
They  were  strong  peasant  children  with  never 
a  care. 

AD  day  they  worked  out  in  the  fields  pitching 
hay, 

And  at  night  on  the  "green"  they  danced, 
happy  and  gay. 

"Come  to  the  fields  with  us,  come  May  and 
Lee, 

The  sun  it  is  shining  as  bright  as  can  be, 
We'll  pitch  up  the  hay,"  the  small  Russians 
said, 

"And  for  lunch  we'll  have  cucumbers,  water 
and  bread." 

So  they  ate  for  their  breakfast  a  porridge, - 
buckwheat, 

And  were  soon  in  the  field  pitching  hay  in  the 
heat. 

Quite  near  flowed  a  river  so  slowly  along, — 
"Mother  Volga"  it's  called  both  in  story  and 
song. 

A  wonderful  river,  it  flows  wide  and  deep 
Across  a  flat  country,  with  slow-moving  sweep, 
Twenty-four  hundred  miles  is  its  length  said 
to  be 

Ere  it  empties  its  waters  in  Caspian  Sea. 

The    broad,    grassy    plains,    called  the 

"steppes,"  are  quite  bare 
Of  a  bush  or  a  tree,  but  the  grazing  is  fair. 
And  over  vast  plains  the  rough  cattle  roam, 
And  great  flocks  of  sheep  without  other  home 

Ivan,  the  Russian,  one  day  said  to  Lee, 
' '  Come,  come,  Little  Brother,  come  out  here 
with  me; 

Today  I  must  herd  on  the  green  steppe  so  wide, 
Come,  Lee,  Little  Brother,  my  work  we'll 
divide." 


So  Lee  went  with  Ivan,  where  all  the  long  dav 
They  herded  the  sheep  on  the  broad  grassy 
way; 

Then  Anna  and  Boris  and  May  came  along, 
All  singing  an  old  Russian  sheep-herding  song. 
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Back  to  the  village,  then  out  on  the  green, 
Where  most  glorious  colors  of  sunset  were 
seen ; 


And  here  came  the  peasants  from  far  and  from 
near, 

And  joined  in  the  dancing  with  song  and  with 
cheer. 

The  Count  was  a  great  man  who  owned  all 
this  land, 

And  he  lived  in  a  castle,  imposing  and  grand; 


The  peasants  all  worked  for  him  hard  every 
day, 

And  a  part  of  the  harvest  he  gave  them  for 
pay. 

The  Count  had  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy, 
Zenadie  and  Maxim,  his  pride  and  his  joy. 
He  told  them  that  they  might  invite  Lee  and 
May 

To  come  to  the  castle  and  visit  and  play. 

In   the   handsome   stone   castle  of  Count 
Milansky, 

Such  good  times  they  had,  and  how  fast  time 
did  fly! 

Fine  clothes  had  Zenadie,  and  Maxim  as  well, 
And  of  good  things  to  eat  I  have  Jscarce  time 
to  tell ! 

They  had  lessons  with  tutors,    a  governess, 
too, 

And  a  French  dancing  master,  whose  language 
they  knew ; 

For  Russians  of  high  class  are  taught  very 
young 

To  master  and  speak  well  in  each  foreign 
tongue. 

Said  Zenadie  one  day,  with  a  quaint  little  nod, 
"Wp're  going  to  the  Fair  at  Nij'  Novgorod. 
Oh,  it  is  such  fun  to  go  down  to  the  Fair. 
For  one  sees  such  curious   foreign  things 
there  !" 

So  down  the  great  Volga  they  all  sailed  one 
day, 

Zenadie  and  Maxim,  the  Count,  Lee  and  May. 


The  river  was  dotted  with  boats  large  and 
small 

Going  down  to  the  Fair  which  is  greatest  of 
all. 

Many  pilgrims  they  met,  unkempt,  without 
care, 

With  their  rags  and  their  tatters,  their  coarse 

beards  and  hair, 
And  merchants  and  peddlers,  all,  all  on  their 

way 

To  the  Novgorod  Fair  where  their  goods 
they'd  display. 

At  the  Fair  what  a  bustle  !    What  color  ! 

What  songs  ! 
What  booths  full  of  merchandise,  teeming 

with  throngs  ! 
Perched  high  on  a  "drosky,"  our  playmates 

we  see, 

Zenadie  and  Maxim,  small  May  and  small  Lee. 

From  the  picturesque  Fair,  the  Count  took 
them  down 

To  see  all  the  sights  in  the  old  Moscow  town. 
When  they  saw  great  St.  Basil's  aglow  in  the 
sun, 

They  cried  out  at  its  beauty,  each  and  every 
one  ! 

Their  Russian  friends  took  them  the  great 
bells  to  see, 

Which  were  interesting,  very,  to  both  May 
and  Lee; 

For  one  of  the  bells  is  the  largest,  oh,  quite, 
Of  all  bells  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  rare  sight. 

"Our  dear  Russian  country,"  said  Maxim  to 
May, 

"Has  larger  things  in  it  than  any  today; 
Our  fields  are  the  largest,  our  oil-wells  are, 
too, 

We're  always  discovering  great  coal-fields 
new. 


"The  world's  longest  railway  is  found  in  our 
land, 

Oh,  our  dear  Russian  country  is  great- and 
grand!" 

"We've  had  a  fine  time,  little  Russians,"  said 
May, 

"But  our  visit  is  ended,  we  must  now- start 
away." 

So  thej  took  out  their  passports,  May  and 
small  Lee, 

And  traveled  away,  other  countries  to  see. 
No  doubt  we  shall  meet  them  again,  it  is'- true, 
I  wonder  what  country?    I  can't  guess."  Can 
you  ? 
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Studies  and  Paper  Cuttings  of  Stevenson's  Poems 


TUDY  the  life  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  until  the  children 
are  familiar  with  him  as  a 
child,  man  and  poet  before 
beginning  the  study  of  the 
poems.  You  will  find  that  the 
pupils  understand  them  and  appreciate  them 
much  more.  November  is  Stevenson's  birth 
month. 

"THE  SWING" 

How  many  of  you  have  swings  at  home? 
How  many  like  to  swing?  How  do  you 
swing?  How  does  the  sky  look?  Do  you  feel 
as  if  you  could  swing  right  up  into  it?  Do 
things  look  the  same  when  you  are  up  high 
in  the  swing  as  when  you  are  on  the  ground? 
How  far  can  you  see?  What  are  some  of  the 
things  you  see?   Can  you  see  over  any  roof? 

Learn  the  poem. 

Paper  Cutting :  From  a  piece  of  green  paper 
3  by  AH  inches  cut  on  one  of  the  longer  sides  a 
horizon  line  showing  trees  and  bushes.  Paste 
in  place  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  drawing 
paper  A1/:  by  6  inches.  From  a  piece  of  black 
or  brown  paper  AH  by  6  inches  cut  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  6  inches  long  with  one  branch  ex- 
tending entirely  across  the  width.  Paste  in 
place  at  the  side.  From  a  bit  of  pasteboard 
cut  a  swing  board.  With  a  bit  of  silko  fas- 
ten the  board  to  the  branch  of  the  tree,  let- 
ting it  swing  free.  (In  the  illustration  it  was 
impossible  to  show  the  swing.  The  four  black 
dots  indicate  where  the  stringer  silk  should 
be  fastened,  and  the  ink  lines  stand  for  the 
string. ) 

"WHERE  GO  THE  BOATS?" 
Did  you  ever  see  a  river?  What  color  was 
the  water?  Did  it  stand  still?  How  long  did 
it  flow?  What  did  you  see  on  the  edge  of  the 
river?  What  color  was  the  sand?  How  near 
were  the  trees?  What  would  happen  if  any 
of  the  leaves  fell  off?  Did  you  see  any  on  the 


BY  EFFIE  G.   BEL  DEN 

water?  What  color  were  they?  What  time 
of  the  year  was  it?  Did  you  see  any  foam  on 
the  water?  What  made  it?  Did  you  drop 
anything  into  the  water?  What  became  of  it? 


  ■ 

"Where  Go  the  Boats?" 

wmg 


"The  Wind" 

Would  you  like  to  sail  boats  on  it?  Why? 
How  would  you  sail  them?  What  could  you 
use  for  play  boats?  Do  you  know  whpr^  your 
river  w<?nt?  What  were  some  of  the  things 
it  flowed  past  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any  other 
children  played  near  it  ?  Would  they  be  liable 
to  see  the  things  that  floated  by?  What  might 
they  do?  Did  you  try  to  pull  in  anything  that 
floated  by? 

Paper  Cutting  ■'  Using  a  piece  of  brown  pa- 


per AH  by  2%  inches,  cut  on  one  of  the  sides 
scallops  to  represent  slight  waves  on  the  river. 
Cut  a  sandy  beach  from  a  bit  of  yellow  paper 
AlA  by  3/^  inches.  Cut  boats  of  black.  Cut 
trees  from  green. 

To  paste,  place  the  boats  where  the  wavy 
edge  of  the  brown  paper  will  come.  Paste 
the  brown  paper  just  to  cover  the  lower  edge 
of  the  boat.  Place  the  yellow  beach  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper  to  meet  or  overlap  the 
brown.  Group  the  trees  at  the  ends  of  the 
beach.  Birds  may  be  cut  for  the  sky  if  de- 
sired, or  omitted  if  preferred. 

"THE  WIND" 

How  many  were  ever  out  on  a  windy  day? 
How  did  you  know  it  was  windy?  What  did 
you  see  that  told  you  so?  What  did  you  hear 
that  told  you  so?  What  did  you  feel?  Are 
these  things  the  same  as  on  a  day  when  there 
is  only  a  light  wind?  (Call  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  difference  in  sounds.;  Can  you 
see  the  wind?  What  do  you  think  it  might 
look  like  if  you  could?  Now  listen  to  what 
one  little  boy  thought  about  it.  Read  the 
poem.  Do  you  like  the  poem?  Why?  What 
does  the  author  say  in  the  first  verse?  In  the 
second?  In  the  third?  (Have  the  children 
paraphrase  it.)  Whom  does  he  mean  by  "Oh, 
blower?"    What  is  a  beast? 

Memorize  the  poem. 

Busy  Work :  Draw  things  seen  on  a  windy 
day. 

Paper  Cutting :  From  a  piece  of  green  pa- 
per 3  by  AH  inches  cut  an  earth  and  sky  line 
as  suggested  for  "The  Swing."  Paste  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drawing  paper  used  for  the  back- 
ground. Cut  kites  and  birds  of  black  in  dif- 
ferent sizes  to  be  placed  in  the  sky.  Draw 
the  kite  strings  and  tails  with  pencils  or  paint. 
Cut  tiny  figures  with  raised  arms  from  fashion 
plates  to  hold  the  kite  strings.  Tint  the  fig- 
ures with  crayolas  or  water  colors. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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/NOVEMBER  BLACKBOARD  BORDER 

Space  off  the  bl^ckbo&rd  for  the  design  unit.  Draw  the  horizon  line.  Cat  out 
2l  paper  pattern  of  the  ship;  tr6.ee  around  it.  Finish  with  ch&rcoaJ  and  white  ch&Jk.. 

 :  ■   .     kh.d. 


Phonics  in  Primary  Reading 

BY    G  .     W .    LEWIS,    Author  of  "The  Story  Method  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Spelling" 

only  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary.  But 
when  the  work  in  phonics  shall  be  done,  how 
much  time  shall  be  devoted  to  it,  and  what 
method  shall  be  used,  are  still  open  questions. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  England  and  other 
European  countries  the  preliminary  work  in 
teaching  primary  reading  is  confined  largely 
to  the  study  of  phonics  or  mechanics  of  read- 
ing. In  this  country,  however,  there  is 
much  diversity  in  the  practice  of  teachers. 
The  champions  of  the  various  Word  and  Sen- 
tence, or  Thought,  methods  teach  the  reading 
first  and  follow  with  phonic  analysis,  but 
some  teachers  defer  all  phonic  work  until 
the  second  or  even  the  third  year,  while  the 
advocates  of  the  various  phonic  methods,  as  a 
rule,  begin  with  phonic  work  and  lay  the 
principal  stress  upon  it  until  children  gain 
the  ability  to  recognize  new  words  auto- 
matically. 

Several  more  or  less  successful  phonic 
methods  have  been  worked  out ;  but  a  teacher 
can  not  be  too  careful  in  selecting  her  method. 

In  teaching  phonics  the  teacher  should  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  the  needs  and  limitations 
of  the  child.  The  method  should  involve  the 
use  of  only  such  terms  as  may  be  readily 
understood  by  the  child.  The  terms  "long" 
and  '  'short"  should  never  be  used  to  describe 
the  sounds  indicated  respectively  by  placing 
the  macron  and  the  breve  above  a  vowel.  To 
the  child  "long"  and  "short"  are  terms  of 
quantity  and  not  terms  of  quality.  Instead 
of  "long"  and  "short"  we  should  use  the 
terms  "closed"  and  "open."  These  terms 
have  reference  to  physical  conditions  of  which 
the  child  may  be  thoroughly  conscious, ,  and 
therefore  he  will  understand  them. 

If  you  will  utter  the  so-called  long  sound 
of  "e"  you  will  find  that  the  tongue  hugs  up 
rather  closely  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  If 
you  will  repeat  this  sound  and  follow  it  by 
the  so-called  "short"  sound  of  "e"  you  will 

(Continued  on  page  71) 


MERICAN  teachers  who  have 
gone  to  England  for  the  pur-  , 
pose  of  studying  her  schools 
have  frequently  been  sur- 
prised at  the  almost  perfect 
expression  and  the  apprecia- 
tion with  which  children  in  the  lower  grades 
read  masterpieces  of  literature;  and  they 
have  been  puzzled  to  know  how  to  account 
for  the  apparently  precocious  ability  of  Eng-  ', 
lish  children  in  this  respect.   -     '  *  '<  i 

Teachers  who  have  visited  the  German 
schools  have  been  equally  surprised  at  the 
brief  time  in  which  German  children  acquire 
a  thorough  reading  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage ;  while  those  who  have  visited  Norway, 
Sweden,  France,  Italy, '  and  Greece,  have 
been  even  more  surprised  at  the  readiness 
and  ease  with  which  the  children  in  these 
countries  learn  to  read,  and  they  have  been 
equally  puzzled  to  know  how  to  explain  it  all. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple.  In  all 
these  schools  little  time  is  "wasted  in  at- 
tempting to  force  natural  expression  before 
pupils  have  acquired  the  power  of  automatic 
word  recognition  and  accurate  thought  get- 
ting. All  instruction  is  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  that  not  only  the  teacher  but  also 
the  pupils  should  have  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading ;  that 
when  this  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  the 
children  there  will  be  little  need  of  mechan- 
ical directions ;  that  with  this  knowledge  in 
his  possession,  the  pupil  will  readily  acquire 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  time,  grouping,  emphasis,  inflection,  force, 
and  quality. 

In  England,  during  the  earlier  stages  the 
work  in  primary  reading  is  confined  largely 
to  the  study  of  phonics,  or  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  until  the  children  have  acquired 
the  power  of  automatic  word  recognition  and 
accurate  thought-getting.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  countries  mentioned  above,  while  their 


alphabets  are  not  strictly  phonetic,  that  is 
having  but  one  sound  for  each  character  and 
but  one  character  for  each  sound,  yet  they 
are  so  largely  phonetic  that  they  lend  them- 
selves quite  readily  to  phonic  methods  of 
great  simplicity,  and  in  some  of  their  primers 
we  find  much  preliminary  work  devoted  al 
most  exclusively  to  phonics.  In  fact,  we  raaj 
find  as  much  space  as  twenty  or  even  forty 
five  pages  devoted  to  such  preliminary  work. 

In  our  own  country,  some  teachers,  a  ver> 
few,  even  object  to  the  use  of  phonics  alto- 
gether. One  author  of  a  method  of  teaching 
reading  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
child  has  no  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  Most  teachers,  how- 
ever, believe  that  children  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 
Even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  various 
Word  and  Sentence  or  Thought,  methods  be- 
lieve in  phonics. 

A  prominent  advocate  of  the  Sentence,  or 
Thought,  method  says :  '  'After  a  few  weeks 
of  such  reading,  where  the  main  attempt  is 
to  interest  the  children  in  simple  sentences 
which  they  can  master  with  the  teacher's  help 
and  so  seem  to  read,  there  begins  a  deliberate 
classification  of  type  words  of  the  vocabulary 
with  a  view  to  making  the  children  masters 
of  the  elementary  sounds. ' ' 

An  equally  prominent  champion  of  the 
Word  method  says :  '  'We  continue  to  teach 
words  as  wholes  for  the  first  five  weeks,  but 
as  the  number  of  words  increases,  there  is 
danger  of  confusion.  When  the  child  for- 
gets a  word  it  must  be  given  to  him  again ; 
he  has  no  power  to  recall  it  except  by  asso- 
ciation, nor  has  he  as  yet  any  ability  to  help 
himself  with  new  words.  He  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  others.  To  overcome  this  we 
now  introduce  phonic  analysis.  " 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  teaching  phonics,  for  experience 
shows  that  a  knowledge  of  phonics  is  not 
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Work  Surrounding  Thanksgiving  Themes 


lOTHING  tests  the  teacher's 
skill  more  than  the  repeated 
presentation  to  little  children 
of  the  meaning  of  special  sea- 
sons. The  question  rises,  what 
can  I  say  new  to  the  children 
about  Thanksgiving  this  year?  It  is  the 
same  old  story.  Yes,  it  is  the  same  old  Thanks- 
giving story,  and  the  newness  must  come 
from  us — All  the  quality  of  freshness  we  put 


Border  Made  from  Paper  Cuttings 

into  the  Thanksgiving  theme  this  year  will 
depend  upon  our  own  growth  since  last 
Thanksgiving.  It  would  be  well  then  to  look 
within  ourselves  before  we  begin  our  Thanks- 
giving work  with  the  children.  What  they 
see  reflected  in  our  lives  they  will  believe,  no 
matter  what  we  may  say. 

If  we  should  ask  our  pupils  without  warn- 
ing what  the  word  Thanksgiving  suggests  to 
them,  they  would  probably  answer:  "Turkey, 
pumpkin  pie  and  cranberry  sauce!".  How 
then  are  we  to  create  a  real  Thanksgiving 
spirit  in  them? 

The  fall  nature  study  seems  to  be  a  good 
foundation  upon  which  to  build.    Take,  for 


Poster  of  "Pilgrims  Going  to  Church" 


BY   GRACE  M .  POORBAUGH 

example,  the  life  history  of  a  plant.  Perhaps 
wheat  will  be  the  best  one  to  choose.  Trace 
all  the  stages  of  the  farmer's  work:  plowing, 
sowing,  harvesting,  threshing  and  selling  the 
grain.  Then  the  miller's  work;  the  cook's  or 
baker's,  until  the  loaf  is  ready  for  us  to  eat. 
Each  step  of  such  work  will  give  opportunity 
to  lead  even  little  children  to  realize,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  how  many  people  and  agencies 
they  are  indebted  for  even  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Suppose  we  take  some  common  animal,  as 
the  sheep,  and  trace  its  life  history  in  relation 
to  ours.  This  may  appeal  even  more  to  the 
children  than  the  story  of  wheat.  This  work 
can  be  made  so  full  of  sympathetic  interest 
and  show  such  real  vital  relations  that  some 
of  our  children  will  put  on  their  pretty  woolen 
mittens  with  a  real  "Thank  you"  in  their 
hearts. 

Without  any  effort  on  our  part,  their 
thoughts  will  turn  to  the  great  giver,  and  the 
way  be  prepared  for  an  upspringing  of  true 
thankfulness  in  the  years  to  come. 

Should  not  this  be  the  special  work  of  the 
primary  teacher  at  the  Thanksgiving  season? 
It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  for  it  requires 
all  the  tenderness,  tact  and  skill  a  teacher  can 
command. 

The  nature  work  leads  up  to  the  old,  old 
story  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  suggestive 
work  of  all  for  Thanksgiving.  The  fact  that 
it  is  a  true  story  will  put  an  added  charm  on 

it.        ..•  . .    .  ^       ,  ...     ...  vTs£?  ,      j       ;  % 

In  presenting  tnis  story  take  the  children 
first  to  England  and  introduce  them, to  the 
Puritan  boys  and  girls.  Picture  their  homes,' 
dress,  customs,  manners,  church  going,  and 
their  lives  in  general,  as  vividly  as  possible. 

Following  this,  there  may  be  a  day's  work 
on  Holland  life,  and  what  an  interesting  day- 
it  will  be !  Dutch  children,  windmills,  wooden 
shoes!  Oh,  what  delightful  things  to  make! 
The  story  of  the  "Mayflower"  and  its  little 
band  will  hold  them  spellbound. 

Make  the  story  of  the  first  winter  as  sug- 
gestive as  possible.  Do  not  emphasize  the 
suffering  but  rather  the  bravery. 

Tell  them  of  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
planting  of  grain,  and,  best  of  all,  the  story 
of  that  first  Thanksgiving.  It  can  all  be*  made 
so  real  to  them  that  when  the  end  is  reached, 
they  will  want  "more.'" 

These  may  be  the  morning  talks  during  the 
first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  the  day,  and 
from  the  part  of  the  story  told,  the  . thinking 
teacher  can  draw  suggestions  for  the  entire 
day's  work,  among  them  being  delightful 
drawing,  cutting  and  painting  lessons. 

Throughout  the  entire  month's  work,  pic- 
tures should  be  used  freely.  For  instance, 
while  the  story  of  the  life  history  of  wheat 
is  being  told,  have  pictures  of  farm  scenes, 
machinery,  etc. 

The  children  will  enjoy  making  booklets 
about  wheat  to  be  called  "The  Story  of 
Wheat."  Some  of  these  booklets  will  be 
much  more  fully  illustrated  than  others,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  material  which 
each  child  may  be  able  to  collect. 


Booklets  containing  the  life  history  of  the 
sheep  also  would  be  interesting. 

The  decorations  of  the  room  may  be  the 
drawings,  cuttings,  and  booklets  made  by  the 
children,  for  decorations  which  children  have 
made  themselves  are  always  best.  Among 
these  log-cabins,  Mayflowers,  Thanksgiving 
tables,  Indians  and  Puritans  will  be  most 
conspicuous. 

.  The  sand  table,  though  used  many  times, 
offers  such  a  real  mode  of  expression  of  the 
ideas  the  children  possess  about  the  story 
that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  use  it.  Wig- 
wams may  be  made  out  of  burlap;  log-cabins 
may  be  made  of  twigs,  and .  canoes  of  card- 
board; Indians  and  Puritans  may  be  cut  from 
cardboard  or  fashioned  from  clothespins  and 
dressed  in  wonderful  colors.  The  scene  will 
be  so  real  that  the  children  will  live  in  Plym- 
outh during  these  days. 

There  should  be  lots  ,  of  ,fun  in  connection 
with  Thanksgiving.  The  last  afternoon  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  Day  should  be  given  up  to 
having  a  good  time ;  call  it  a  party,  reception, 
or  whatever  you  like.  Let  the  children  sing 
the  songs  they  have  learned  during  the  month. 
Parts  of  the  Thanksgiving  story  may  be 
dramatized.  A  kerchief  folded  for  the  shoul- 
ders, and  a  white  paper  cap  or  a  black  paper 
hat,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  each 
child  a  real  Puritan. 

Of  course,  we  must  have  something  to  eat; 
if  it  is  nothing  more  than  pop  corn,  it  will 
taste  better  than  pop  corn  usually  does,  for  it 
is  eaten  from  the  pretty  pumpkin-colored 
baskets  which  the  children  have  made.  Much 
can  be  taught  children  even  by  so  simple  an 
affair  as  this,  for  some  of  them  have  never 
been  to  a  party  in  their  lives. 
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The  Fire-Spiril 

By  Louise  Mason 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
little  boy  named  John  Alden. 
He  lived  in  this  country  long- 
ago.  There  were  no  large 
cities,  no  steam-cars,  no  elec- 
tric .  cars,  no  automobiles. 
There  were  no  stores  at  all,  no  fine  houses,  no 
parks. 

John  lived  in  a  house  which  his  father  had 
built  of  logs  in  the  year  1630.  It  is  now  1914, 
and  if  you  are  good  at  numbers  you  will  see 
that  it  was  a  long,  long  time  ago.  It  was  a 
very  plain  house,  one-story  high,  and  had  no 
piazza,  no  play-room,  no  furnace  like  yours 
and  mine.  It  was  warmed  only  by  a  big 
fireplace,  and  lighted  only  by  candles. 

If  John  ever  wanted  to  take  a  trip  he  had 
to  walk  through  the  woods  to  the  little 
village.  Sometimes  he  rode  with  his  father 
on  horseback.  But  he  never  went  alone,  even 
though  he  was  ten  years  old.  His  father 
never  went  out  without  his  gun.  It  would 
seem  strange  to  you  to  have  your  father  carry 
a  gun  to  church,  wouldn't  it?  Why  did  Mr. 
Alden? 

Well,  you  know  that  the  Indians  lived  in 
this  country  first,  before  John's  father  and 
mother  and  the  rest  who  came  over  in  the 
"Mayflower"  from  England.  These  people 
—your  great-great-grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers— were  called  Pilgrims. 

The  Indians  did  not  love  the  Pilgrims  very 
much  because  they  did  not  want  to  give  up 
their  land.  Often  they  killed  the  Pilgrims 
and  were  very  cruel.  Sometimes  they  even 
shot  little  boys  and  girls  with  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  took  their  scalps. 

One  day  in  the  fall  when  the  pumpkins 
were  ripe  little  John  Alden  and  his  friends 
made  a  big  Jack  o'  lantern.  They  cut  out 
big  round  eyes  in  the:  pumpkin  and  a  large 
grinning  mouth.  When  they  put  a  candle 
inside  and  lighted  it  the  little  baby  cried 
and  the  dog  barked.  It  might  have  fright- 
ened your  little  baby  sister  too!. 

As  they  were  playing  with  the  Jack  o'- 
lantern  a  loud  knock  came  on  the  door. 
John's  father  went  to  open  it,  while  John 
took  the  pumpkin  to  the  window  to  throw 
the  light  on  the  path  outside. 

In  the  light  John  and  his  father  saw  a 
frightened  messenger,  who  cried  in  a  whis- 
per: "The  Indians!  Quick!  to  the  garrison 
house  with  the  women  and  children!" 

They  all  knew  what  that  meant. 

In  the  center  of  the  village  was  a  big  log 
house  with  a  few  small  windows  in  it,  heavy 
shutters  with  loopholes,  and  strong  bolts  on 
the  doors.  John  and  his  sisters  had  been 
taken  there  before  when  Indian  attacks  had 
been  feared. 

Without  waiting  for  another  word,  they  all 
ran  to  the  garrison  house.  The  men  loaded 
their  guns  quickly. 

Now  the  Indians  could  creep  up  very 
quietly  in  their  soft  leather  moccasins.  In 
single  file,  one  by  one,  they  came  creeping, 
stealing  through  the  woods  to  John's  house. 


Suddenly  the  leader  .stopped.  He  saw  the 
light  and  the  terrible  lace  of  the  "Jack  o'- 
lantern"  looking  out  of  the  window.  He 
crept  back  and  whispered  to  his  friends, 
"The  Fire-Spirit!" 

Each  Indian  came  alone  and  quietly  looked 
at  the  face  in  the  window  and  went  back. 

You  see,  the  Indians  believed  that  fire  was 
a  god  and  that  they  must  treat  it  with  re- 
spect. Consequently  when  they  saw  the 
dreadful,  creepy-looking  Jack  o'lantern  look- 
ing at  them  out  of  the  window  they  imagined 
that  it  was  an  image  of  the  powerful  Fire- 
Spirit.  They  were  so  badly  frightened  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  come  near  the  house 
where  it  was.  They  quietly  stole  away  and 
did  not  attack  the  settlement. 

Little  John  Alden  had  for  that  time  saved 
the  Pilgrims  with  his  Jack  o'lantern! 

Doll  Rags 

By  Alice  Cook  Fuller 

BETTY  gave  a  finishing  pat  to  the  very 
best  party  gown  of  her  very  best  dollie 
Beatrice,  and  breathed  a  little  satisfied  sigh. 
Beatrice  was  lovely  in  her  new  white  gown 
of  sheer  white  linen  and  lace,  which  had  been 
made  specially  for  Betty's  birthday  party, 
the  very  next  day. 

Betty  gathered  up  her  sewing.  She  care- 
fully saved  the  largest  piece  of  linen  for 
"patches"  and  started  to  throw  the  remain- 
der of  the  scraps  into  the  bright  fire  burning 
in  the  grate. 

"Save"  them  for  the  ragbag,  dearie, "  sug- 
gested grandmother  in  her  gentle  voice. 

"Would  these  be  good  for  anything,  grand- 
mother?" Betty  asked,  surprised.  "They 
are  such  little,  wee  pieces."  And  she 
showed  them  to  grandmother. 

'  'They  would  do  finely  for  paper  making, ' ' 
the  dear  old  lady  assured  her.  "The  paper 
makers  are  very  glad  indeed  to  get  even  tiny 
linen  pieces.  Did  you  never  hear  how  paper 
is  made  ?" 

"I  never  did.  Do  tell  me,  granny,  dear," 
and  Betty  settled  at  the  little  lady's  feet  with 
a  delighted  squirm  of  anticipation.  Grand- 
mother's stories  were  different  from  the 
stories  other  people  told  Betty. 

"Just  such  scraps  of  fine  white  linen  as 
these,"  began  granny,  "are  used  in  making 
the  finest  of  writing  paper.  " 

*  'Linen  paper  was  first  made  about  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  though  paper  from  other  rags 
— probably  woolen  ones — was  made  fully 
eight  hundred  years  ago.  You  see,  the  fil- 
aments of  flax, — from  which  linen  is  made, 
— cotton  and  wool  are  all  fine  and  curly. 
They  tangle  together  and  are  thus  not  easily 
torn  apart. 

"Paper  used  to  be  made  by  hand,  that  is, 
the  paper  pulp  was  dipped  up  into  molds  and 
drained,  then  pressed  and  dried ;  now  im- 
mense machines  are  used  for  the  work,  though 
some  of  the  very  finest  and  most  expensive 
paper  is  still  made  by  hand. 

"A  paper  mill  is  a  big  building,  usually 
with  many  windows  and  much  queer-looking 
machinery. 


"The  linen  is  sorted  out.  Each  kind  is 
kept  separate.  The  pieces  are  dusted  thor- 
oughly and  then  cut  into  smaller  pieces  by 
means  of  knives  much  like  a  scythe.  After 
this  they  are  put  into  still  another  machine 
which  cuts  them  into  very  fine  bits.  The 
dust  is  blown  out  by  a  current  of  air. ' ' 
■  "But  the  cloth  is  already  clean,"  said 
Betty. 

"Yours  is,  "  grandma  agreed,  "but  much 
of  it  is  not.  It  gets  dusty  from  being  handled, 
too ;  and  as  the  paper  makers  want  it  very 
clean  indeed,  they  put  the  scraps  of  cloth  into 
great  boilers  and  boil  them  for  hours.  Lime 
water  is  added  to  the  water  to  make  them 
pure  and  to  whiten  them. 

'  'Next  the  rags  are  washed  in  clear  water 
in  another  great  machine.  They  are  now 
made  into  a  soft  fine  pulp,  and  drained  nearly 
dry.  This  pulp  is  put  into  machines  with 
many  sharp  knives  and  cut  again  and  again. 

"Now  a  machine  carries  the  pulp  out  and 
spreads  it  very  evenly  on  a  copper  screen. 
It  is  then  pressed  into  flat  sheets.  These 
sheets  are  run  through  rollers  to  squeeze  the 
water  out,  much  as  a  wringer  squeezes  water 
out  of  the  clothes  when  they  are  being 
washed. ' ' 

Betty  nodded.  She  had  often  helped  run 
clothes  through  the  wringer. 

'  'Next  the  sheets  of  paper  are  run  between 
very  large,  very  hot  rollers.  This  dries  them 
nicely  and  smoothes  them  out. 

"Sharp  knives  trim  the  big  sheets  and  cut 
them  into  smaller  sheets.  They  are  then  run 
through  a  soft  mixture  called  'sizing. '  This 
sizing  fills  up  all  the  pores  in  the  paper,  mak- 
ing it  smooth  and  shiny.  When  the  paper  is 
dry  it  is  cut  up  into  small  sheets,  packed 
with  envelopes  in  boxes  and  sold  to  the 
dealers. " 

Betty  clapped  her  hands  gleefully.  '  'Then 
if  I  sell  my  linen  rags  to  the  ragman,  and  he 
sells  them  to  the  paper-mill  man,  and  the 
paper  makers  sell  the  paper  to  our  Mr.  Store- 
keeper— "  she  stopped  to  laugh. 

"What  then?"  said  grandmother. 

"Then  when  you  are  gone  home  maybe  I'll 
write  you  my  next  birthday  letter  on  bits  of 
Beatrice's  doll  rags!" 

"Indeed  you  may,"  answered  granny 
delightedly. 

The  Three  Goats 

By  Jessica.  Childs 

NOW  you  shall  hear! 
There  was  once  a  Boy  who  had  three 
Goats.  All  day  they  leaped  and  pranced  and 
skipppd  and  climbed  up  on  the  rocky  hill, 
but  at  night  the  Boy  drove  them  home.  One 
night,  when  he  went  to  meet  them,  the  frisky 
things  leaped  into  a  turnip  field  and  he  could 
not  get  them  out.  Then  the  Boy  sat  down 
on  the  hillside  and  cried. 

As  he  sat  there  a  Hare  came  along.  '  'Why 
do  you  cry?"  asked  the  Hare. 

"I  cry  because  I  can't  get  the  Goats  out  of 
the  field,  "  answered  the  Boy. 

"I'll  do  it.  "  said  the  Hare.    So  he  tried. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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The  Home  Builders 

A  Unique  Organization  That  Brings  Home  and  School  into  Close  Relations 

BY   MARY   MAGRUDER    G  U  I  L  B  E  A  U  ,    State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana 


<<rTnHE  public  school  makes  the  citizen, 
A  and  gives  a  nation  its  standard." 
True  this  is,  but  a  deeper  and  more  powerful 
influence  affecting  a  nation  is  the  standard 
of  the  home.  Though  the  greatest  force  in 
our  lives  and  the  desire  of  every  true  heart, 
how  many  of  us  hold  up  4 'home"  before  the 


Earning  an  Honor  in  "Little  Things" 

children  under  our  guidance  as  an  ideal  in 
life? 

Is  it  not  instilled  into  the  girl  from  the 
first  day  of  school  that  she  must  '  'work  hard 
and  pass?"  The  ultimate  end  set  before 
her  is  that  she  will  soon  be  able  to  earn 
money  for  herself.  It  is  promised  her  that 
she  will  be  sent  to  college  or  to  one  of  our 
country's  great  universities  when  the  high 
school  is  completed.  Does  she  feel  that  she 
is  doing  this  to  broaden  her  nature  in  order 
better  to  fit  herself  to  make  a  home  that  will 
be  all  a  heart  could  desire,  or  is  the  girl 
thinking  only  of  the  larger  salary  that  she 
will  be  able  to  command? 

The  answer  to  this  gives  the  keynote  of 
the  spirit  created  by  most  of  our  public 
schools — drawing  the  girl  away  from  the 
home. 

Many  a  girl  when  asked  in  the  morning 
by  her  mother  to  help  with  the  dish-washing 
answers  impatiently  that  she  "hasn't  time ;" 
it  will  make  her  late  for  school.  Something 
is  wrong  somewhere  when  a  girl  is  too  busy 
or  unwilling  to  help  her  mother. 

There  are  girls  in  our  schools  who  never 
take  any  part  in  the  household  duties  before 
leaving  home  in  the  morning  or  after  getting 
home  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  other  girls 
whose  parents  through  necessity  force  them 
to  do  certain  tasks  each  day.  These  girls 
are  better  off  than  the  first  class,  but  the 
good  of  their  labor  is  lost  because  they  are 
ashamed  of  what  they  do  and  think  all  house- 
hold work  mere  drudgery.  The  girls  who  do 
not  work  should  be  inspired  to  take  part  in 
home  affairs,  and  those  who  have  forced  du- 


ties should  be  made  to  see  that  service  for 
others  is  the  noblest  part  of  life. 

The  public  school  teacher  has  the  great 
problem  of  bringing  these  two  classes  of  girls 
into  an  appreciation  of  their  real  part  in  the 
world's  work.  To  reach  each  of  these  cases 
the  school  and  home  must  be  in  closer 
relation. 

A  new  organization  known  as  the  "Home 
Builders"  has  arisen  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  the  proper  welding  together  of  the 
two  greatest  forces  in  a  girl's  life — the  home 
and  the  school. 

The  "Home  Builders"  is  a  form  of  club 
work  for  girls  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen.  Every  girl  belonging  to  the  organi- 
zation is  called  a  "Home  Builder,"  each 
group  of  twelve  girls  is  called  a  "circle," 
and  has  its  own  particular  name.  In  a  small 
town  near  a  place  where  Evangeline  is  said 
to  have  passed  in  her  wanderings,  one  group 
of  "Home  Builders"  chose  the  name  "Evan- 
geline Circle."  Each  child  learned  the 
story,  and  the  aim  of  every  member  of  this 
circle  was  to  be  as  constant  in  any  under- 
taking as  was  Evangeline,  who  in  the  face 
of  her  many  hardships  never  gave  up  till  her 
purpose  was  accomplished. 

Another  group  of  girls  called  themselves 
the  "Who  Do  Circle. "  So  there  have  been 
many  names  suggestive  of  the  motto  which 
the  girls  set  up  for  themselves. 

Any  one  wishing  to  start  a  circle 
of  "Home  Builders"  should  watch 
the  girls  at  their  play  for  several 
days.  Children  on  the  playground 
fall  into  congenial  groups,  and  it  is 
from  such  groups  that  members  for  a 
circle  are  chosen.  The  one  who  is  to 
organize  a  circle  calls  about  six  girls 
together  and  asks  them  to  meet  her 
after  school.  The  first  thing  that  the 
girls  are  told  is  that  at  all  meetings 
they  must  address  their  leader  as 
"Worthy  Directress."  The  Worthy 
Directress  then  explains  to  the  chil- 
dren what  is  expected  of  them. 

They  are  told  that  once  a  week 
they  will  meet,  and  honors  will  be 
given  for  work  they  do  at  home  about 
the  house  or  yard.  Any  one  who  will 
wash  the  dishes,  feed  the  chickens, 
run  errands,  rub  the  silver,  or  other 
like  tasks,  may  apply  for  an  honor. 

The  Worthy  Directress  has  with 
her  at  this  meeting  strips  of  brown 
cambric  torn  in  pieces  about  a  yard 
long  and  four  inches  wide.  She  takes 
one  of  these  bands  and,  standing  in 
front  of  the  first  child,  says: 

"All  that  is  best  in  life  comes  to 
us  through  work,  and  I  give  you  this 
Brown  Band  of  Work." 

The  child  stands  and,  receiving 
the  band,  says: 

"I  take  my  Brown  Band  of  Work 
and  shall  mount  my  honors  upon  it." 


After  each  child  has  received  her  band  the 
edges  are  turned  down  and  whipped  neatly 
together.  The  honors,  which  are  cut  from 
tissue  paper,  are  pasted  on  the  Brown  Band 
of  Work  as  they  are  earned. 

There  are  eight  branches  under  which 
honors  may  be  won,  each  being  symbolized 
by  a  different  form  and  color.  They  are  as 
follows : 


Branch 
Home  cleaning 
Home  sewing 
Home  planting 
Home  decoration 
Home  culture 
Home  health 


Home  "little  things"  diamond 
Home  cooking  star 


Form  Color 
broom  yellow 
scissors  orange 
leaf  green 
butterfly  blue 
flower  pink 
heart  red 

silver 
gold 

A  gallery  (piazza)  swept  every  day  for  a 
week;  the  things  around  the  room  picked  up 
every  morning  and  put  into  proper  place ;  the 
back  yard  cleaned  on  Saturday,  are  each  worth 
an  honor  under  '  'Home  Cleaning.  "  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  cleaning  a  little  child  can 
do.  An  eight-year-old  can  save  her  mother 
many  a  step  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

Any  child  who  makes  coffee,  fries  an  egg, 
bakes  or  boils  potatoes,  or  does  any  other 
cooking  which  is  within  the  range  of  a  child's 
ability  receives  the  gold  star  for  "Home 
Cooking. " 

(Continued  on  page  T4) 
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The  children  may  work  out  these  problems  with 
toothpicks,  small  pebbles,  buttons,  short  lengths  of 
straw,  twigs,  nuts,  corn,  other  seetls,  horse-chestnuts 
or  paper  cuttings.  Paste  the  problems  on  cardboard 
and  distribute. 

j  a  m  :  S  BO 

One  day  Jane's  Aunt  Kate  gave 
her  a  little  white  box.  She  opened 
it,  and  found  it  full  of  bright,  shin- 
ing red  cranberries.  She  counted 
them  and  found  that  there  were 
twenty-five  berries  in  the  box.  She 
divided  them  into  little  heaps,  five 
in  a  heap.  How  many  heaps  had 
she?  Then  she  gave  seven  to  Emma 
and  nine  to  May.  How  many  did 
she  keep  for  herself  ? 

(Cut  twenty-live  berries  from  red 
paper  and  work  out  the  problem  on 
the  desk.) 

A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

Grandmother  Gray  had  a  family 
dinner  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  How 
glad  all  the  children  were!  They 
knew  they  would  have  a  splendid 
time,  for  all  the  cousins  and  uncles 
and  aunts  were  coming.  They 
knew  that  grandmother  would  have 
a  line  dinner,  with  nice  turkey, 
cranberry  sauce  and  pumpkin  pie. 
Grandmother  used  a  dozen  and  five 
of  her  big  dinner  plates  for  the 
guests.  How  many  people  were 
there  to  dinner  ? 

(Use  an  oblong  of  white  paper  for 
the  cloth  and  lay  down  buttons  for 
plates.) 

HOW  OLD  WAS  JOEY? 
.Jimmy  asked  Joey  how  old  he 
was.  Now  Joey  was  a  tease  and 
thought  he  could  have  some  fun 
with  Jimmy.  So  he  said:  "Take 
sixteen  seeds.  Add  four.  Take  away 
three.  Add  two.  Take  away  seven. 
Take  half  that  number.  Add  seveM. 
Take  away  three.  That  is  how  old 
I  am. ' '  So  Jimmy  got  the  seeds  and 
did  just  as  Joey  told  him  and  he 
found  out  how  old  Joey  was.  Can 
you  ? 

GRANDFATHER'S  TURKEY 
Grandfather  had  a  fine  large  tur- 
key out  on  the  farm.  At  Thanks- 
giving time  he  killed  it  for  dinner. 
He  saved  all  the  finest  feathers  for 
George  and  Harry  and  Tom.  They 
wanted  them  to  make  Indian  war- 
bonnets.  Grandfather  divided  the 
feathers  equally  among  the  three 


U  Y    ELIZABETH  ERASER 

little  boys,  and  each  one  had  fifteen 
feathers.  How  many  turkey  feath- 
ers were  there  in  the  three  war- 
bonnets  ? 

(Use  straws  or  toothpicks,  make 
the  three  groups  of  feathers  and 
count  them.) 

THANKSGIVING  SUNSHINE 
Ada  bought  two  dozen  and  a  half 
<  >  t'  beautiful  chrysanthemums.  She 
bought  them  for  some  poor  old 
ladies  and  sick  people  that  she 
knew.  "They  look  like  sunshine 
flowers,  said  Ada,  "Thanksgiving- 
sunshine. "  She  gave  half  a  dozen 
to  old  Mrs.  Brown,  live  to  old  Miss 
Williams,  seven  to  little  Charlie  in 
the  hospital,  four  big  ones  to  Mary, 
the  wash- wo  man,  and  the  rest  to 
Grandma  Dent,  who  was  a  cripple. 
How  many  did  she  give  to  Grand- 
ma Dent  ? 

(Make  a  picture  of  all  the  bou- 
quets she  gave  away,  or  count  the 
number  of  flowers  out  on  the  desk 
with  straws  or  sticks.) 

AN  OLD  TIME  SAMPLER 
Prudence  Hathaway  was  a  little 
Pilgrim  girl.  She  wore  a  gray  dress 
and  a  neat  little  white  cap.  She 
was  a  very  busy  little  girl.  Every 
day  she  had  to  knit,  spin  a  little, 
and  sew  a  bit  on  her  sampler.  She 
made  the  alphabet  twice  on  hor 
sampler  in  cross-stitch.  How  many 
letters  are  there  in  the  alphabet? 
How  many  letters  did  she  make  on 
her  sampler  ? 

(Take  a  sheet  of  paper,  print  the 
alphabet  twice  and  count  the  let- 
ters.) 

DAME  CARVER'S  CANDLES 
Long  ago  the  Pilgrim  mothers 
had  to  make  their  own  candles. 
They  made  them  of  tallow  and  wax 
and  shaped  them  by  pouring  them 
into  lead  or  iron  candle  molds. 
Dame  Carver  made  candles  and  put 
them  away  in  packages  ready  for 
use.  In  one  package  she  put  six- 
teen, in  another  eleven,  in  a  third 
twenty-four,  and  in  a  fourth  twenty- 
three.  How  many  candles  were  in 
thoj  lour  packages  ? 

(Use  toothpicks  or  straws  for  the 
candles,  or  cut  candles  from  white 
paper. ) 


WHAT  CHARLIE  SAW 

Charlie  lived  down  by  the  depot. 
( Jharlie  had  been  sick  and  could  not 
go  out-of-doors,  but  he  liked  to  sit 
by  the  window  and  watch  the  train- 
men switch  the  cars  back  and  forth. 
One  day  he  saw  them  couple  a 
long  train  of  twenty-seven  cars. 
Then  they  switched  thirteen  cars 
from  this  train.  How  many  cars 
were  left  ? 

(Work  out  with  corn  or  paper  cut- 
ings  of  cars.) 

THE  PIONEERS 

The  pioneers  were  men  who  came 
into  the  new  country  many  years 
ago.  They  had  much  work  to  do. 
They  cut  down  the  forest  trees  and 
made  houses,  fields,  towns  and 
roads  t  h  r  o  u  g  h  the  wilderness. 
They  all  worked  together  and 
helped  each  other.  One  day  eleven 
men  went  out  to  build  a  road. 
Seven  of  them  brought  two-mule 
teams,  and  the  rest  each  brought 
one  mule  to  help  them.  How  many 
mules  did  the  elevien  men  have  to 
help  them  build  the  road  ? 

Use  pebbles  or  horse-chestnuts 
to  count  with.) 

THE  PUMPKIN  PIES 

Mary's  mother  made  four  pump- 
kin pies.  She  put  them  on  the  shelf 
in  the  pantry.  "When  they  are  cool, 
Mary,"  said  she,  "you  may  cut 
them  and  put  the  pieces  on  plates. 
The  ladies  of  the  sewing  club  will 
be  here  this  afternoon,  and  I  will 
serve  pumpkin  pie." 

When  the  pies  were  cool,  Mary 
took  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  each  one 
into  eight  pieces.  Then  she  took 
down  a  pile  of  plates  and  put  a 
piece  of  pie  on  each  plate.  How 
many  pieces  of  pie  were  there? 
flow  many  plates  did  she  use  ?  If 
she  put  a  fork  on  each  plate,  how 
many  forks  did  she  use  ? 

(Cut  four  large  yellow  paper  cir- 
cles for  pies.  Draw  the  diameters 
and  diagonals.  Cut  the  circle  on 
these  lines  into  eight  pieces;  Count 
them.  Cut  an  equal  number  of 
white  circles  for  plates.  Use  tooth- 
picks or  paper  strips  for  forks  and 
count  them.) 
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Practical  Applications  in  Primary  Number  Work 

BY  FANNY  COMSTOCK 


WO  things  the  teacher  of  pri- 
mary arithmetic  is  especially 
concerned  to  find:  means  of 
connecting  the  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  children 
with  the  every  day  world  in 


which  they  live,  or  will  soon  live,  and  new 
methods  of  using  these  applications  so  as  to 
keep  attention  and  interest  alert.  The  fol- 
lowing class  exercises  are  based  on  the  use  of 
money. 

1.  Playing  Store.  This  excellent  device  so 
long  recommended  in  the  arithmetics  may  be 
new  in  practice  to  some  teachers.  One  way 
to  conduct  it  is  to  use  the  number  table  or 
some  front  desks  for  the  counter,  on  which 
are  arranged  the  articles  to  be  sold.  The 
supply  stores  furnish  a  convenient  bit  of  ap- 
paratus for  playing  store,  the  names  of  articles 
printed  on  strips  of  cardboard,  sums  of  money 
printed  on  other  strips,  and  numerous  counters 
of  cardboard,  to  be  used  for  articles  or  for 
money,  as  the  teacher  may  decide.  Children 
find  real  oranges,  apples,  pencils,  paper  and 
books  more  interesting  merchandise,  and  such 
articles  can  be  conveniently  used  with  a  little 
planning.  A  somewhat  more  advanced  form 
of  the  game  is  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
grocery  store  or  the  dry  goods  store.  If  the 
grocery  business  is  chosen,  have  the  pupils 
find,  by  questioning  parents  and  by  using  their 
eyes  and  ears  in  stores,  the  current  prices  of 


common  groceries.  By  assigning  certain  ar- 
ticles to  certain  pupils,  the  amount  of  home 
questioning  can  be  made  not  too  burdensome. 
Much  useful  information  can  be  found  in 
advertisements. 

If  the  dry  goods  store  is  to  be  carried  on,  a 
cloth  chart  may  be  found  useful.  On  a  piece 
of  cardboard,  perhaps  twenty  by  thirty  inches, 
paste  in  rows  carefully  cut  samples  of  cotton, 
woolen,  linen,  silk,  velvet,  ribbon,  etc.,  with 
the  name  of  material  and  price  per  yard  writ- 
ten beneath  each.  Encourage  children  to 
bring  bits  of  cloth  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
find  out  how  much  cloth  their  mothers  use  in 
making  their  dresses,  coats,  and  aprons. 
This  sort  of  business  is  of  course  particularly 
appropriate  for  a  girls'  school. 

2.  Restaurant.  It  will  readily  be  seen  how 
the  restaurant  can  be  introduced  as  another 
application  of  the  use  of  money.  The  bill  of 
fare  might  be  written  on  the  board,  with  ac- 
companying prices,  one  day,  and  pupils  make 
individual  copies.  Cashier,  waiters  and  cus- 
tomers play  their  parts,  paying  the  penalty 
of  loss  of  position  or  loss  of  a  dinner  for  a 
mistake.  (See  Milne's  Arithmetic  for  sug- 
gestions on  this  point.) 

3.  Earning  money.  For  some  days  the  num- 
ber work  may  be  based  on  the  different  ways 
in  which  children  may  earn  money.  Make  a 
table  or  chart  showing  the  price  paid  for  the 
various  kinds  of  work  by  which  children  of 


ten  earn  money;  mowing  lawn,  weeding 
garden,  picking  berries,  selling  papers,  doing  - 
errands,  washing  dishes,  sewing,  tending 
baby,  etc.  The  data  given  on  the  chart  will 
be  used  in  problems.  Sometimes  these  prob- 
lems should  be  given  orally.  The  necessary 
information  concerning  prices  of  labor  being 
posted  where  all  can  see,  time  and  voice  are 
saved,  the  questions  being  simply,  How  much 
did  Tom  earn  in  two  weeks  if  he  weeded  the 
garden  an  hour  every  day?  Edna  picked  a 
bushel  of  blueberries  in  five  days.  How  much 
did  she  earn?  At  that  rate,  how  long  will  it 
take  her  to  earn  a  hat  costing  $2  ? 

All  of  these  applications  can  of  course  be 
also  used  for  seat  work  in  such  questions  as 
the  following: 

a.  What  did  I  pay  for  a  gallon  of  kerosene, 
6  lbs.  of  meal  and  a  package  of  baking 
powder? 

b.  I  gave  a  two-dollar  bill  for  a  3  lb.  pail 
of  lard.    What  is  the  amount  of  change? 

c.  What  is  the  cost  of  4  yds.  gingham  and 
2  spools  thread? 

d.  What  did  my  dinner  cost,  if  I  had  roast 
beef  and  potatoes,  macaroni,  and  apple  pie? 

e.  Make  out  the  check  for  two  sandwiches, 
a  cup  of  cocoa,  and  ice  cream. 

f.  How  much  change  should  the  waiter 
bring  on  an  order  of  tomato  soup,  roast  lamb, 
potatoes,  lettuce,  and  tapioca  pudding  if  I 
gave  him  one  dollar? 


A3irthdayA  Party  in  the  Kindergarten 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  sessions  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
struction, one  fall,  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  was  a 
"birthday  party"  given  by 


the  children  of  the  kindergarten  at  the  State 
Normal  School.  The  program  carried  out  was 
one  suggested  by  the  little  folks  themselves. 

The  party  was  given  in  honor  of  Betsey,  a 
large  doll,  who  occupied  a  chair  of  state  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  audience.  As  the  chil- 
dren entered  the  room  each  one  gravely  shook 
the  hand  of  the  mute  young  hostess.  They 
then  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  upon  a  rug 
and  proceeded  to  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly, 
apparently  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  gathering  of  on-lookers  was]  watching 
their  every  movement. 

A  game  of  riddles  was  played  with  much 
zest.  A  child  was  selected  who  described  an 
object  and  the  other  children  guessed  its 
name.  The  successful  guesser  gave  the  next 
riddle.  Some  of  the  descriptions  were'remark- 
ably  accurate  and  the  little  people  displayed 
considerable  power  of  observation.  It  was  an 
excellent  exercise  for  training  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  and  also  for  increasing  the  vocabulary. 

Another  game  was  calculated  to  sharpen  the 
sense  of  hearing.  It  was  played  upon  the 
principle  of  the  old-fashioned  game  of  "hide- 
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the-thimble. "  A  child  was  chosen  as  "It," 
and  while  his  eyes  were  hidden,  a  toy  cat  was 
concealed  by  some  one  in  the  ring.  When 
"It"  ran  back  into  the  ring,  he  cried,  "Kitty, 
kitty,  kitty,"  and  the  child  who  had  the  cat 
answered  by  a  soft.  "Meow."  Then  "It" 
had  to  determine  whence  the  "meow"  pro- 
ceeded. It  became  very  evident  that  the 
hearing  of  some  children  was  far  more  acute 
than  that  of  others>  although  the  game  was 
a  familiar  one. 

In  a  third  game  the  little  folks  were  travel- 
lers and,  mounted  upon  imaginary  ponies, 
journeyed  to  Newport,  Rocky  Point  and  Bos- 
ton. They  seemed  quite  excited  on  the  way  to 
Rocky  Point,  and  one  felt  no  doubt  that,  in 
imagination,  they  were  enjoying  the  many 
delights  which  this  popular  seaside  resort 
holds  for  children. 

After  a  time  the  teacher  produced  a  large 
basket  filled  with  mysterious  looking  packages 
and  one  by  one  the  children  were  asked  to 
"hide  their  eyes"  while  the  packages  were 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  Music 
was  played  during  the  search  for  them.  When 
a  child  approached  a  spot  where  a  package 
was  hidden,  the  music  grew  loud;  the  farther 
away  he  strayed  the  softer  it  became.  While 
the  majority  of  the  children  displayed  great 
acuteness  in  locating  the  hidden  parcels,  there 
were  one  or  two  who  had  to  be  helped  a  little 


by  the  teacher,  although  in  their  case  the 
articles  were  in  plain  sight.  Every  little  girl 
found  a  dolly  in  her  package  and  each  boy 
discovered  a  gaily  colored  ball.  This  game, 
an  excellent  one  for  training  the  faculties, 
was  enjoyed  immensely,  and  there  was  much 
chattering  as  the  little  mothers  discussed  the 
relative  beauty  of  their  children  and  the  boys 
rolled  their  balls  to  and  fro. 

Having  admired  their  gifts  to  their  hearts' 
content,  they  next  called  for  a  story.  Asked 
to  choose  one,  they  selected  that  staple  favor- 
ite of  childhood,  "The  Three  Pigs,"  Prob- 
ably they  had  heard  the  adventures  related 
by  the  teacher  dozens  of  times,  but  their  in- 
terest never  flagged  and,  at  times,  they  joined 
in  the  dialogue  between  the  big  bad  wolf  and 
the  youngest  pig. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  story  the  feast 
was  served.  The  children  marched  in  pairs 
to  the  table,  displaying  the  same  decorum 
which  had  marked  their  behavior  throughout 
the  entire  afternoon.  Patiently  they  waited 
while  napkins  were  tied  about  their  necks. 
Very  quietly  and  politely  they  received  the 
cake  and  ice  cream  passed  to  them,  although 
their  sparkling  eyes  attested  their  delight  in 
the  cream  which  was  moulded  in  the  form  of 
fruits  and  little  animals  of  the  ice  cream  zoo. 

Certainly  Betsey's  birthday  party  was  a 
happy  occasion. 
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The  Richness  of  Geography  in  Rural  Schools 

BY    RICHARD    E  L  W  O  O  D     DODGE,    Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  and 
CLARA     BARBARA     KIRCHWEY,    Instructor  in  Geography,  Horace  Mann  School  and  Teachers  College 


S  A  RULE,  most  of  the  courses 
of  study  and  the  other  educa- 
tional guides  available  for 
geography  teachers  have  been 
prepared  for  city  school  sys- 
tems, with  little  thought  of 
their  adaptability  to  the  con- 
ditions pertaining  in  rural 
communities.  The  recent  interest  in  this 
country  in  the  improvement  of  rural  education 
has  caused  many  a  teacher  and  leader  in  vari- 
ous subjects  to  consider  seriously,  and  pos- 
sibly for  the  first  time,  how  far  the  ways  of 
handling  his  subject,  which  he  has  learned 
and  practiced  amid  urban  conditions,  are 
really  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  rural  com- 
munities. Geography  has  suffered  very  much 
in  the  past  because  of  this  one-sided  view- 
point, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
topics  usually  included  in  geography  courses 
are  specially  fitted  to.  be  taught  better  in 
rural  than  in  urban  communities. 

Even  teachers  brought  up  in  the  country 
and  perhaps  never  familiar  with  other  than 
rural  conditions  have  failed  to  see  the  op- 
portunities in  geography  teaching  that  sur- 
rounded them.  This  has  been  largely  because 
their  attention  has  never  been  called  to  such 
opportunities  or  because,  in  their  subservi- 
ence to  authority,  they  have  concluded  that 
what  was  not  definitely  included  in  their  texts 
and  courses  of  study  was  thereby  distinctly 
tabooed  as  out  of  place,  unscientific,  or  "un- 
pedagogical. " 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  geography  has 
always  been  particularly  well  adapted  to  be 
better  taught  in  the  country  than  in  the  city 
schools.  Even  though  it  were  the  old-fash- 
ioned type  of  geography  which  called  for 
definitions  of  objects  and  not  the  relation  be- 
tween life  and  the  earth,  where  could  rivers, 
hills,  divides,  and  similar  items  be  better 
taught  than  in  a  rural  region  where  these 
natural  features  were  unobscured  by  man- 
made  inventions  like  sewers,  pavements,  and 
concentrated  city  blocks?  The  country  boy 
who  has  roamed  the  hills  and  valleys  about 
his  home  knows  much  from  experience  that 
is  geographically  worth  while.  It  may  not  be 
set  in  the  exact  phrases  of  the  textbook  or 
course  of  study,  but  so  much  the  better.  Yet 
this  information  has  not  been  brought  out, 
analyzed,  developed,  and  classified  or  used  as 
points  of  departure  as  it  should  be. 

The  ordinary  geography  text  or  course  of 
study  does  not  as  a  rule  need-much,  if  any, 
change  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  rural  condi- 
tions. The  great  change  should  be  one  in  the 
method  of  approach.  In  much  of  the  intro- 
ductory work  children  can,  in  the  rural  schools, 
deal  with  things  rather  than  with  the  rep- 
resentations of  things  as  must  be  the  case  in 
many  city  schools.  Hence  observational  work, 
which  is  vital  in  any  real  study  of  geography, 
can  be  pursued  in  rural  regions  as  nowhere 
else.    Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  great  num- 

Thls  article  is  from  'The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Elementary 
Schools,"  published  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Uspdby 
pcrmission  of  authors  and  publishers. 


bers  of  rural  schools  all  the  common  terms 
and  definitions  used  in  the  description  of  land 
and  water  forms  are  taught  from  books  rather 
than  from  the  things  themselves.  The  writer, 
as  a  pupil  in  a  small  rural  school,  played  at 
recess  and  at  noon  in  the  neighboring  stream, 
the  schoolhouse  was  cozily  situated  amid 
some  striking  land  features,  but  these  sur- 
roundings were  never  used  in  school  work. 
Valleys  were  illustrated  from  pictures  in  the 
text  and  not  from  nature,  and  the  same  thing 
was  true  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  geog- 
raphy work.  This  failure  of  opportunity  is 
not  a  question  of  one  locality;  it  is  wide- 
spread and  persistent.  The  materials  are 
available,  and  not  even  a  special  course  of 
study  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for 
teachers  to  use  the  features  of  their  physical 
surroundings.  The  facts  are  too  glaring  and 
obvious  to  need  any  special  attention  in  a 
course  of  study.  Any  observant  teacher  who 
is  not  bound  by  the  pages  of  a  text  can  readily 
use  the  local  illustrations  and  should  be  made 
to  realize  that  such  a  use  is  necessary  to  make 
text  materials  meaningful  and  clear. 

The  local  applications  and  illustrations  of 
geography  are  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
physical  features,  however.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  physical  features  and  life  condi- 
tions can  be  more  easily  observed  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  a  city.  The  way  streets  and  rail- 
roads are  laid  out;  the  relation  of  fields, 
orchards,  and  pasture  and  waste  land  to  slopes 
and  soils;  the  relation  of  ground  water  to 
slopes,  soils,  and  crops;  the  reasons  for  the 
location  and  growth  of  towns  or  villages,  or 
for  the  location  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  many  other  social  conditions  may 
be  readily  studied.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  where  farms  are  laid  out  in  sections 
and  quarter  sections  the  reasons  for  the 
boundaries  can  be  understood  only  through 
showing  the  relations  to  latitude  and  longi- 
tude lines,  which  of  course  are  geographically 
determined.  The  relation  to  surface  features 
of  the  use  of  machinery,  of  good  roads,  of 
modern  conveniences  for  transportation  and 
communication —all  these  and  other  similar 
topics  valuable  from  the  industrial  side1  may 
be  included  to  advantage. 

Rural  life  is  not  merely  a  question  of  im- 
proved economic  conditions,  however,  and  no 
subject  ought  to  be  taught,  in  urban  or  rural 
localities,  purely  with  a  view  to  making  a 
pupil  a  better  wage  earner,  however  impor- 
tant, practical,  and  necessary  such  a  purpose 
is.  Rural  life  is  more  than  a  question  of 
money  making,  and  rural  education  should 
not  be  framed  solely  "to  keep  the  boy  on  the 
farm"  by  showing  how  he  can  get  a  better 
money  return.  Rural  conditions  are  recog- 
nized by  many  people  as  the  most  pleasant 
and  healthful  for  living,  and  living  involves 
health  and  comfort  as  well  as  the  seeking  of 
property.  Many  of  the  topics  studied  in 
geography  can  readily  be  applied  to  good  liv- 
ing, and  comfort  and  health  in  many  rural 
regions  would  be  better  secured  if  some  of 


the  simple  principles  of  geography  were  fol- 
lowed in  house  building  and  location,  for  in- 
stance, as  well  as  in  many  other  ways.  Some 
of  the  topics  which  may  well  be  studied  in  de- 
tail and  applied  to  rural  conditions  are  indi- 
cated below.  Obviously,  all  localities  are  not 
alike  in  their  offering  of  possibilities,  and  a 
choice  must  be  made  that  will  fit  the  special 
conditions  of  one  region. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SLOPES 
The  most  obvious  features  in  any  landscape 
are  the  slopes,  which  are  or  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  agriculture,  in  the  choice  of  a  site 
for  a  home,  in  the  building  of  roads,  and  in 
an  infinite  number  of  ways.  Regions  of  gen- 
tle slope  are  often  poorly  drained,  naturally, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  underground  drain- 
age; roads  and  railroads  can  run  in  almost 
any  direction,  and  as  a  rule  farms  are  laid  out 
more  regularly  and  roads  are  more  systemat- 
ically placed  in  regions  of  gentle  slopes  than 
in  those  of  steep  slopes.  The  ease  of  tilling 
gentle  slopes,  the  strength  of  winds  and  the 
need  for  windbreaks  in  large  regions  of  this 
type,  are  facts  familiar  to  all  but  often  little 
appreciated. 

In  more  rugged  regions  we  find,  as  a  rule, 
the  houses  and  tilled  fields,  the  roads  and  rail- 
roads, concentrated  on  the  more  gentle  slopes, 
and  the  forests  and  pastures  and  waste  lands, 
and  in  some  cases  the  orchards,  placed  on  the 
more  irregular  areas.  Almost  any  country  boy 
will  be  interested  in  making  a  simple  map  of 
his  home  farm  to  show  the  relation  of  crops 
and  usage  of  the  land  to  slopes;  he  will  know 
the  warm  and  the  cold  sections,  the  slopes 
where  the  early  spring  flowers  are  found  and 
where  the  best  fruit  grows,  just  as  he  knows 
many  other  personal  things  that  he  has  learned 
by  experience  and  which  illustrate  geograph- 
ical principles  very  readily  if  once  his  atten- 
tion is  called  to  them. 

SOIL 

The  soil  is  another  topic  that  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  some  interesting  lessons  for  chil- 
dren. The  kind  of  soil  for  corn,  potatoes, 
cotton,  wheat,  or  fruit  may  be  studied  by 
samples  or  on  the  ground,  the  relation  of  soils 
to  slope,  to  their  ability  to  hold  and  to  trans- 
mit water,  and  the  effects  of  drying  and  tilling 
may  readily  be  shown.  A  large  part  of  any 
farmer's  work  in  the  growing  season  is  devot- 
ed to  tilling  his  crops.  Tillage,  or  stirring  the 
ground,  is  a  means]  not  only  of  killing  weeds 
but  of  keeping  the  soil  thoroughly  stirred  so 
as  to  save  the  ground  water  that  is  constantly 
rising  to  the  surface  by  capillary  action.  It 
is  also  a  means  of  permitting  rain  to  soak  into 
the  ground.  Tillage  is  distinctly  related  to 
the  question  of  ground  water,  and  a  farmer's 
boy  who  understands  this  has  gained  a  point 
of  information  of  great  practical  value,  The 
reasons  for  mulching  soil  by  plowing  in  straw 
or  of  covering  orchards  or  fruit  beds  with 
straw  are  the  same.  Similarly  the  advantage 
of  a  grass  cover  in  preventing  a  rapid  run-off 
after  a  rain  and  of  conserving  the  forests  na'av 
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be  shown  to  be  related  to  the  question  of 
ground  water.  In  those  regions  where  sum- 
mer fallowing  of  fields,  or  dry  farming,  is 
followed,  the  same  principle  holds  true. 

Another  topic  that  has  its  interest  is  that  of 
soil  motion  on  hillsides.  The  movement  of 
fences  and  stone  walls  downhill,  the  tilting  of 
headstones  in  a  cemetery  or  of  the  stone  fac- 
ings on  sidewalks  in  some  city  streets,  are 
due  to  this  creeping  of  the  soil.  Many  of  the 
repairs  to  fences  that  a  farmer  has  to  make 
in  the  spring  are  due  to  the  movement  of  the 
soil,  to  the  thrusting  of  the  frost,  or  in  some 
sections  to  the  glacier-like  movement  of  the 
snow  on  hillsides — all  topics  that  appeal  to 
any  country  boy  in  regions  where  they  occur. 

DRAINAGE 
The  problem  of  drainage  also  has  its  geo- 
graphic side,  which  is  interesting  and  the 
study  of  which  will  be  helpful  to  almost  any 
country-bred  child.  The  necessary  amount  of 
ground  water  for  crops  is  a  fundamental  fac- 
tor in  agriculture,  and  the  conserving  of  this 
ground  water  is  the  essence  of  tillage,  as  has 
already  been  indicated.  Ground  water  feeds 
wells.  Therefore  a  permanent  well  must  be 
dug  below  the  permanent  level  of  ground 
water,  and  not  on  the  tops  of  hills,  as  a  rule. 
Ground  water  is  higher  in  the  ground  in  wet 
seasons  than  in  dry.  Hence  it  is  not  health- 
ful to  sit  on  the  ground  when  the  ground 
water  level  is  high.  Picnicking  and  camping 
out  are  not  matters  of  temperature  and  rain- 
fall only,  but  questions,  in  part,  of  the  depth 
of  ground  water  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Drainage  is  a  matter  of  removing  ground 
water  and  run-off  in  excess  of  the  desired 
amount.  Irrigation  is  the  reverse — it  is  the 
problem  of  adding  water  to  the  soil  where  the 
ground  water  is  permanently  at  a  low  level. 
On  many  farms  irrigation  would  be  as  valu- 
able in  the  summer  as  is  drainage  in  the 
spring. 

But  drainage  does  not  have  to  be  taken  in- 
to account  in  the  question  of  agriculture  only; 
it  is  or  should  be,  in  all  rural  regions,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  location  of  build- 
ings and  wells.  A  study  of  local  slopes  and 
soils  might  readily  be  made  in  most  rural  re- 
gions in  relation  to  drainage  and  water  sup- 
ply. A  similar  study  of  the  relative  locations 
of  houses,  stables,  and  barns  would  be  sug- 
gestive, helpful,  and  practical  in  many  locali- 
ties. The  necessity  of  protecting  drinking 
water  from  contamination  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  in  many  rural  regions. 
It  is  a  problem  for  the  individual  usually,  and 
many  adults  are  ignorant  or  careless  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter;  hence  the  desirability  of 
showing  in  geography  the  relation  between 
hygienic  living  and  the  geographic  features. 

Drainage,  however,  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  movement  of  surface  or  ground  water.  A 
good  air  drainage  is  as  important  as  a  good 
water  drainage  in  house  location.  The  hilltops 
in  a  rugged  or  rolling  region  may  be  more  ex- 
posed to  wind  but  they  are  warmer  in  the 
winter  mornings  than  the  lower  valleys,  just 
as  they  are  in  the  evenings  and  nights  in 
summer.  The  coolest  air  on  fair  nights  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  low  regions,  and 
hence  the  disadvantage  of  locating  a  home  in 
the  valley.    This  is  not  only  true  in  the  win- 


ter, when  the  lower  temperatures  are  in  the 
valley,  but  also  in  the  summer,  when  the 
night  air  is  frequently  too  damp  for  comfort 
in  valleys,  while  on  the  hills  it  is  drier  and 
more  pleasant.  Houses  in  deep  valleys  also 
have  short  winter  days,  because  the  sun  in 
its  course  is  shut  out  by  the  surrounding  hills. 

Thus  the  most  favorable  position  for  a  home 
in  a  rolling  or  rugged  region  is  on  the  mid- 
slopes,  protected  by  the  hills  from  the  wind 
and  yet  above  the  cold  night  air  of  the  valley 
bottoms.  On  the  mid-slopes  the  cool  air  is 
experienced  at  night,  but  it  is  not  as  a  rule 
damp.  The  best  position  from  the  standpoint 
of  geographic  location  in  most  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  is  a  southwest  slope  facing 
the  prevailing  winds  of  summer  and  the 
strongest  sunlight  of  winter. 

GOOD  ROADS 

Another  topic  that  ought  to  be  included  in 
a  course  in  geography  for  rural  schools  is  the 
question  of  good  roads.  Good  roads  are  not 
for  the  automobilists  or  the  bicyclists,  or  even 
primarily  for  them,  though  the  present  inter- 
est in  good  roads  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to 
the  initial  action  of  rapid-travel  enthusiasts. 
Good  roads  are  for  the  farmer  and  for  every 
one  who  wishes  to  travel  quickly  from  home 
to  store,  church,  grange  meeting,  or  the 
neighbors.  Good  roads  are  economically  of 
great  significance,  as  they  bring  markets 
nearer  to  the  farmers  in  time,  reduce  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  farm  products,  expedite 
the  delivery  of  mail,  reduce  the  wear  and  tear 
on  horses  and  wagons,  and  help  in  every  way 
to  reduce  the  isolation  of  rural  life. 

Children  should  compare  good  roads  with 
bad  roads,  learn  the  necessity  of  a  well- 
rounded  road  that  sheds  water,  and  see  its 
advantage  over  the  not  uncommon  country 
road  where  the  water  after  a  rain  runs  in  the 
horse  track  and  where  in  spring  the  mud  may 
make  it  well-nigh  impassable.  Good  roads 
should  be  studied  as  a  cause  of  better  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  as  an  effect  of 
the  economic  demand  for  quick  transportation 
of  crops  to  markets.  They  should  be  studied 
further  in  reference  to  the  available  road  ma- 
terial, for  in  most  localities  a  careful  selection 
and  use  of  the  rocks  and  natural  road  materials 
near  at  hand  would  insure  better  roads  than 
now  exist.  Experiments  may  be  conducted 
in  the  schoolroom  to  show  what  kinds  of  ma- 
terials hold  water  and  what  drain  readily; 
what  readily  pack  under  travel  and  what  wear 
out  or  are  easily  worn  into  ruts.  Children 
should  compare  the  new  material  freshly  put 
on  a  road  as  to  fineness,  grittiness,  and  general 
usefulness  with  the  worn-out  material  to  be 
found  beside  the  road  after  a  season's  use; 
then  conclusions  should  be  drawn  as  to  the 
advisability  of  scraping  such  second-hand 
comminuted  dust  back  into  the  road  with  the 
thought  of  its  being  useful  for  road  purposes, 
as  is  so  frequently  done  where  road  machines 
are  used. 

CLIMATE  AND  WEATHER 
The  questions  of  our  relations  to  climate  and 
weather  are  fruitful  topics  for  discussion  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  rela- 
tions are  indicated  in  the  early  portion  of  this 
chapter,  but  many  more  may  be  readily  worked 
out  by  any  teacher.    The  advantage  of  grass 


around  houses  rather  than  bare  ground  is  a 
topic  that,  rightly  presented,  would  give  many 
children  a  suggestion' as  to  how  to  make  their 
homes  more  inviting  and  pleasant.  Grass 
ground  is  cooler  than  ground  with  no  vege- 
tation covering  it,  and  hence  the  near-by  house 
is  cooler  in  summer.  Also,  the  rays  of  heat 
and  light  are  reflected  more  or  less  from  bare 
ground,  and  the  house  therefore  receives  both 
direct  and  reflected  heat.  From  these  two 
standpoints,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  freedom  from  dust  and  from  that  of  attract- 
iveness, the  advantage  of  grass  about  a  house 
or  schoolhouse  may  easily  be  shown. 

The  use  of  windbreaks  in  prairie  regions, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
windmills  as  a  source  of  power,  lead  to  a  study 
of  the  average  velocity  of  the  wind  in  the  area 
and  to  its  economic  importance. 

The  way  houses  are  built  to  withstand  cold 
or  heat,  the  type  of  roof  used  to  shed  water, 
the  use  made  of  local  materials  in  house  build- 
ing, the  general  direction  that  cowsheds  face 
in  winter,  the  best  situation  for  henhouses, 
the  direction  in  which  rows  of  vegetables 
should  be  planted  in  the  garden  to  secure  the 
sunlight  most  evenly,  the  color  and  character 
of  clothing  used  in  the  several  seasons,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ever-interesting  seasonal  games 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  are  a  few  among  the 
many  topics  that  may  profitably  be  considered 
in  any  rural  community. 

If  the  teacher  can  work  out  the  conditions 
of  soil,  rainfall,  sunlight,  temperature,  and 
drainage  that  favor  the  success  of  any  crops 
or  industries  particularly  important  in  the  lo- 
cality, another  large,  vital,  and  valuable  field 
of  interesting  work  can  be  opened  up  in  which 
pupils  will  be  intensely  interested.  Such 
topics  tend  to  develop  local  patriotism  and  the 
love  for  the  home  locality,  and  are  well  worth 
cultivating. 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  study  of 
rural  life  must  be  something  more  than  the 
study  of  how  to  get  more  money  out  of  the 
farms  and  local  industries.  It  must  be  a  con- 
sideration of  how  to  get  a  better  living  in  the 
broader  sense,  and  the  more  each  of  the  time- 
honored  subjects  can  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  problem,  the  better  for  the 
subject  and  the  pupils.  Geography  is  so  per- 
sonal to  every  one  that  hardly  a  problem  in 
life  can  be  studied  without  involving  the  geo- 
graphic background.  If  we  are  to  lay  the 
foundation  in  the  elementary  schools  that  will 
make  boys  and  girls  want  to  stay  on  the  farms 
we  must  not  merely  try  to  teach  them  to  make 
more  money ;  we  must  teach  them  the  beau- 
ties, the  wholesomeness,  and  the  advantages 
of  rural  life,  make  them  acquire  a  love  for  the 
home  region  and  an  ability  to  make  life  more 
real,  more  interesting,  and  more  valuable  as 
life,  amid  rural  conditions.  To  this  vast  and 
almost  untouched  problem  geography  can  con- 
tribute many  helps,  and  rural-bred  teachers, 
with  love  for  the  soil  and  with  a  viewpoint 
that  is  not  urban  or  ultra  academic,  can  help 
enormously  if  they  will  but  see  the  problems 
about  them  which  have  a  basis  in  real,  personal 
geography. 

REFERENCES 
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VI  and  X;  Chamberlain,  J.  F.,  "Climate  as  Related  to  Industry 
and  Commerce,"/0"""2/"/ Geography,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  33-98. 
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Outlines  of  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

B  Y   M.    J.    ABBEY,    Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  West  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture 


GRICULTURE  in  the  upper 
grades  is  the  outgrowth  of 
Nature  Study  in  the  lower 
grades.  Unless  a  child  is 
taught  to  see  the  beauties  of 
Nature  and  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  production  of  life,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him  to  grasp  the  more  intricate  phases  of 
Agriculture  when  they  are  presented.  Novem- 
ber is  the  month  of  change  and  preparation — 
a  change  from  the  previous  months  of  life 
and  activity  to  those  of  rest  and  rejuvenation. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  changes. 

Plants :  In  the  spring  when  we  left  school 
everything  was  green  and  growing.  Little 
plants  were  springing  up  all  about  us.  In 
September  we  found  them  full  grown,  ready 
to  scatter  their  seeds  for  next  year's  offspring. 
True,  some  of  them  had  been  destroyed  by 
animals,  by  man,  or  had  been  crowded  out  by 
other  plants;  yet  an  army  survived  until  their 
full  work  was  finished.  To  find  out  how  some 
of  these  plants  have  accomplished  their  work 
and  are  now  preparing  for  winter,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taken  out  on  a  trip  and  intro- 
duced to  changing  Nature.  Call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  leaves  are  changing  color  and  fall- 
ing, that  small  stems  have  been  frosted,  nuts 
are  falling,  fruit  has  ripened  and  been  mostly 
gathered,  plants  that  were  green  are  now 
black  and  bending  over,  little  buds  are  formed 
for  next  year's  leaves  and  branches.  Examine 
buds  from  different  trees  and  see  how  they 
are  protected.  Note  how  Nature  prunes  back 
her  children  by  killing  the  ends  of  branches. 
The  many  devices  plants  have  for  scattering 
their  seeds.  Why  the  plant  has  all  these 
devices.  In  a  simple  way  explain  that  trees 
and  shrubs  will  do  no  work  for  the  next  few 
months.  The  sap  is  carried  back  to  the  roots 
where  it  is  stored  away  until  warm  weather 
comes.  Mention  how  the  sap  of  maple  trees 
is  made  into  sugar;  that  the  seeds  now  being 
blown  about  will  germinate  and  give  us  new 
plants  after  their  long  winter  rest. 

Animals :  Call  attention  to  the  birds  that 
have  left  us.  Why  they  seek  warmer  climates. 
Those  that  remain  over  winter  put  on  thicker 
plumage.  Domestic  and  pet  animals  have 
thicker  coats.  Cocoons  are  formed.  Squirrels 
and  other  animals  put  aside  food  for  the 
winter.  Other  animals  hibernate.  Animals 
in  the  fall  acquire  fat  which  helps  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  Man  prepares  for 
winter  in  various  ways.  He  gathers  his 
crops,  makes  his  home  warm,  purchases  heavy 
clothing,  gets  fuel  for  the  winter,  repairs  his 
barns,  brings  his  stock  from  the  fields. 

Natural  Phenomena :  The  days  are  shorter, 
the  sun  rises  later  and  sets  earlier;  frosts 
come,  soon  the  snow  will  fall  and  the  brook 
and  lake  form  ice.  The  above  changes  can  be 
brought  before  children  if  the  teacher  direct 
their  observations  and  lead  them  to  ask 
"why"  so  many  changes  are  taking  place. 

Our  Clothing :  The  study  of  clothing  may 
be  introduced  very  well  as  winter  approaches. 
Children  come  to  school  on  a  cold  fall  morning 
with  heavy  wraps  about  them.   The  teacher 


.  should  use  this  fact  as  an  introduction.  The 
following  is  suggestive.  (1)  The  purpose  of  dif- 
ferent materials  worn  to  school.  (2)  What  they 
came  from.  (3)  How  they  were  made  into 
cloth.  (4)  What  it  cost,  and  why  some  garments 
cost  more  than  others.  (5)  Briefly,  why  certain 
countries  grow  more  of  the  raw  materials  than 
other  countries.  The  method  of  presentation 
may  be  as  follows:  Turn  to  a  coat  or  dress 
and  ask  what  material  is  used  in  making  this 
garment.  Where  the  father  or  mother  pur- 
chased it.  Where  the  merchant  purchased  it. 
Was  it  purchased  in  Chicago  or  New  York? 
Where,  then?  Why  was  it  not  produced  in 
these  cities?  What  kind  of  people  live  where 
it  was  produced?  Can  we  produce  it?  Did 
the  plant  or  animal  that  produced  it  like  to 
give  it  up?  In  this  study  many  interesting 
questions  arise.  As  we  travel  from  our  home 


grown.  Description  of  the  plant.  How  culti- 
vated and  prepared  for  the  market.  Empha- 
size the  labor  problem.  (2)  How  cloth  is  made 
from  cotton.  Gathering  the  bolls.  Season  of 
the  year.  By  whom.  Removing  the  cotton. 
The  seeds  and  their  use.  Preparing  the  raw 
material  for  the  market.  The  great  cotton 
markets.  Why  it  is  not  made  into  cloth 
where  it  is  grown.  (3)  The  factory.  Examine 
cotton  threads  and  study  how  threads  are 
drawn  out  and  made  into  cloth.  Explain  the 
machinery  used.  Pictures  are  helps  but,  better 
still,  let  pupils  see  how  carpets  are  made  to 
illustrate  the  method  of  making  cloth.  Exam- 
ine different  things  made  from  cotton. 

Wool:  (1)  Sheep  raising.  Review  the 
study  of  the  animal  itself.  Preparation  of 
the  wool  for  the  market.  (2)  Weaving  it  into 
cloth.    (3)  Compare  cotton  and  woolen  cloth. 


Interior  of  a  Modern  Cotton  Mill  (From  "The  Story  of  Cotton."  Instructor  Literature  Series  No.  77.) 


to  the  home  of  the  plant  or  animal  we  learn  of 
many  strange  places  and  new  people.  The 
child  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  outside  world  and 
realizes  how  different  it  is  from  his  own  little 
community.  Geography  of  the  most  practical 
sort  is  taught.  In  the  study  of  the  industries 
involved,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  crude 
methods  of  the  early  days  up  to  the  many 
devices  used  today.  What  machinery  has 
done  for  us.  Its  effect  upon  prices  and  labor. 
The  conditions  in  large  cities  where  persons 
work  in  a  small  room.  Children  work  to  help 
support  the  family.  From  being  in  a  close 
room  with  poor  air  and  the  long  hours  of  toil, 
sickness  results.  An  excellent  place  to  intro- 
duce practical  talks  on  clothing,  fresh  air,  ex- 
ercise and  cleanliness  of  clothing. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  such  topics  as 
are  adapted  to  the  grade  may  be  selected  from 
the  following: 

Cotton :  (17  The  cotton  plant.    Where  it  is 


Why  we  wear  these  at  different  seasons. 

Flax:  (1)  Description  of  the  flax  plant.  (2) 
Where  raised  and  how.  (3)  How  the  fibers 
are  taken  from  the  plant.  What  these  fibers 
are  in  the  work  of  the  plant.  (4)  How  made 
into  cloth.    (5)  Characteristics  of  linen  cloth. 

(6)  Compare  it  with  cotton  and  woolen  cloth. 

(7)  Flaxseed  and  its  use. 

The  Silk  Worm :  Study  this  topic  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above  topics. 

Leather  and  Fur :  Study  these  as  to  sources, 
preparation  and  use.  Raw  material  should  be 
shown  and  as  far  as  possible  the  method  of 
preparation  illustrated. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  presenting  the  foregoing  les- 
sons, great  help  may  be  found  in  the  following  books 
of  the  Instructor  Literature  Series — 

"Buds,  Stems  and  Fruits"— No.  49. 

"Gifts  of  the  Forest"— No.  109. 

"The  Story  of  Cotton"— No.  77. 

"Story  of  Wool"— No.  41. 

"Story  of  Flax"— No.  51. 

"The  Story  of  Silk"— No.  93, 

"American  Inventors" — No.  86  (Eli  Whitney). 
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Observing  the  Health  of  School  Children  at  First  Hand 


BY   LEWIS   S  .  MILLS 


M 


EDI 'TOR'S  NOTE: — In  last  month's  issue  Mr.  Mills  reported  health  eondit ions  found  in  .a  Xeio  Engldnd  village  school  of  one  hun- 
dred sixty-one  pupils.  This  report  was  the  result  of  simple  investigations  made  by  superintendent  and  teac  her  s^in-vestigat  ions  so 
simple  that  they  may  be  carried  on  in  any  school.  In  the  following  article  we  learn  of  the  steps  taken  to  improve  these  conditions.  Tlicse 
articles  are  so  thoroughly  practical  that  they  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  teachers  of  schools  where  no  medical  inspection  is  employed.  ■ 


Lewis  S.  Mills,  M.  A. 

Agent  of  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for 
the    Towns  of  Avon  and  Farmington,  Conn. 

Practically  all  teachers  are  striving  with  one  ac- 
cord and  with  commendable  energy  to  increase  the  in- 
tellectual vigor  of  our  people;  but  few  give  equal 
thought  to  the  duty  of  conserving  the  health  of  the 
children. — Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 

|HE  simple  inquiries  into  the 
health  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  New  England  village 
school  were  only  such  as  any 
teacher  or  group  of  teachers 
in  any  school  might  under- 
take. Our  inquiries  were  made  with  much 
care  so  as  not  to  offend  any  parent,  and  they 
extended  over  several  months.  All  of  our 
results  were  verified  or  revised  by  at  least 
two  inquiries  or  observations  at  different 
times.  The  more  doubtful  cases  were  talked 
over  with  the  Town  health  of- 
ficer or  referred  to  some  phy- 
sician whom  we  knew.  In 
this  way  the  several  doctors  of 
the  village  became  interested 
in  our  search  for  facts  and 
were,  to  some  extent,  able  to 
guide  us  aright.  By  reason 
of  this  mutual  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  children  and 
because  of  the  indirect  help 
the  doctors  had  rendered,  we 
were  able  later  to  secure  their 
full  sympathy  and  support. 

We  were,  then,  fairly  sure 
of  our  data  and  our  conclu- 
sions. To  bring  these  condi- 
tions before  the  parents  and 
before  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing their  cooperation  towards 
improvement  was  the  problem. 
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The  children  had  told  their  parents  of  the 
questions  being  asked  them  by  both  teachers 
and  superintendent  at  school.  The  teachers 
had,  also,  mentioned  the  matter  to  some 
members  of  the  Child  Welfare  Club.  In  this 
way  some  curiosity  had  been  aroused. 

The  investigations  began  in  September  and 
were  carried  on  till  the  close  of  the  term  in 
December.  On  March  19  the  superintendent 
was  asked  to  address  the 
Child  Welfare  Club  on  the 
Health  of  School  Children. 
From  the  111  children  stud- 
ied, ten  of  the  most  striking 
cases,  as  follows,  were  select- 
ed and  the  data  tabulated  on 
the  board  in  the  school  as- 
sembly room.  The  results 
of  the  investigation  as  given 
in  the  previous  article  were 
stated  and  the  exact  condi- 
tions in  the  ten  individual 
cases  explained  from  the 
chart  reproduced  below. 

OBSERVATIONS  FROM 
THE  CHART 

Headache  is  associated 
with  defective  eyes,  teeth  or 
feet;  or  tea  or  coffee.  In- 
digestion in  some  slight  de- 
gree seems  to  follow  defect- 
ive teeth  and  to  accompany 
frequent  headaches.  Rank 
in  school  studies  corresponds  closely  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  pupil.  Retarded 
children  are  usually  physically  defective  in 
some  way.  More  girls  are  defective  than 
boys. 

Many  of  the  mothers  were  present  and 
when  these  facts  became  clear,  especially 
those  citing  the  close  connection  between  the 

CHART  OF  TEN  OF  THE  MOST  STRIKING  CASES 


physical  condition  of  the  child  and  its  prog- 
ress through  the  grades,  keen  interest  Was 
displayed  and  many  questions  were  asked. 
One  mother  asked  whether  there  was  any 
connection  between  tea  and  coffee  and  poor 
teeth.  This  was  answered  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: Good  milk  or  well  water  or  spring 
water  contains  lime  salts  which  are  necessary 
for  the  best  growth  of  the  bones  and  the 
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—  The  minus  sign  indicates  Defective. 
+  The  plus  sign  indicates  No  Defect. 


First  Aid  Cabinet  as  It  Hangs  in  the  Office  of  the  School 

There  are  other  sizes  of  First  Aid  cabinets,  some  so  low  in  price  that 
any  teacher  of  a  one-room  school,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  children, 
can  easily  secure  one  and  be  prepared  for  the  ordinary  emergency. 


teeth.  For  this  reason  milk  and  water  are 
the  most  desirable  drinks  for  children.  Chil- 
dren who  depend  on  tea  or  coffee  tend  to 
drink  less  milk  and  water. 

Another  mother  asked  why  children's  teeth 
needed  so  much  care  to  prevent  decay.  This 
was  answered  in  part  as  follows :  Between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  children's  teeth 
need  more  care  than  later  as 
the  enamel  has  not  become 
hardened,  hence  is  more  likely 
to  become   broken   and  de- 
cayed. 

Those  present  at  this  meet- 
ing became  convinced  of  two 
things : — 

1.  To  do  well  in  school 
children  must  be  well. 

2.  That  the  -  home  has  most 
important  duties  in  connection 
with  the  health  of  its  children. 

A  few  were  convinced  that 
the  home,  in  very  many' cases, 
had  not  given  the  health  of 
the  children  sufficient  atten- 
tion. Moi-e  sleep,  "teeth  kept 
clean  and  white. "  and  atten- 
tion to  the  eyes  would  have, 
very  probably,  enabled  pupil 
number  3  on  the  chart  to  coni- 
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plete  grade  five  with  a  rank 
of  "Good"  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  year,  rather  than  to  be 
twelve  years  of  age  and  a 
poor  scholar  still  in  grade  five. 

The  first  official  act  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Club  was  to  buy 
for  the  school  one  "Johnson's 
First  Aid  Cabinet  No.  I."1 
This  was  hung  in  the  school 
office.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar First  Aid  equipment  the 
Club  added  sweet  oil  for  ear- 
ache and  essence  of  pepper- 
mint and  oil  of  cloves  for 
toothache.  The  idea  of  the 
Club  was  to  provide  the  school 
with  some  means  of  temporary 
relief  among  the  children  from 
time  to  time. 

By  invitation,  the  health 
officer  willingly  attended  one 
of  the  regular  monthly  teach- 
ers' meetings  and  explained 
the  use  of  each  article  in  the 
First  Aid  cabinet.  Other  suggestions  were 
made  to  each  teacher  as  to  the  seating  of  the 
pupils,  methods  of  ventilation,  adjustment  of 
the  shades,  and  position  and  quantity  of 
board  work. 

Further  suggestions  were  made  as  to 
change  of  work  from  time  to  time  to  relieve 
fatigue  or  to  prevent  fatigue.  The  value  of 
one  or  more  five-minute  periods  during  the 
day  for  some  good  physical  exercise  drills 
was  explained  and  later  instituted  in  the  five 
rooms.  It  was  further  suggested  that  the 
teachers  take  turns  on  the  playgrounds  at 
recess  and  encourage  the  children  to  organize 
plays  and  games,  2  rather  than  to  lean  up 
against  the  school  building  or  fence. 

In  the  attempt  to  organize  the  games  it 
was  found  that  the  grounds  were  too  small. 
This  impressed  the  pupils,  later  the  parents 
and,  finally,  the  committee,  with  the  result 
that  the  committee  made  arrangements  to 
enlarge  the  grounds  until  they  cover  more 
than  three  acres.  There  is  now  ample  room 
for  base-ball  in  summer  3  and  fox  and  hounds 
in  winter. 

Over  and  above  all  else  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  are  the  interest,  tact  and  personality  of 
the  teacher.  The 


A  Rural  School  Grouped  for  a  Picture  f 

The  boy  marked  X  stands  with  both  feet  together  and  his  shoulders  should  be  even,  but 
they  are  not  and  he  is  not  the  boy  he  should  be.  In  this  group  the  teacher's  position 
seems  natural  to  her  and  is  probably  the  position  assumed  as  a  pupil  in  school. 


Posing  Before  the  Camera 

A  position  far  too  common  among  the  young 
girls  of  our  grammar  schools.  The  shoulders 
are  held  unevenly  and  the  hips  are  in  the 
position  sometimes  called  "hipping  out. "  The 
carrying  of  books  under  the  left  arm  and  on 
the  hip  sometimes  makes  permanent  a  curved 
spine  and  an  ungraceful  and  unhealthful  posi- 
tion of  the  body.  This  is  more  common  in  the 
rural  schools  where  there  are  seldom  any  real 
corrective  exercises  much  as  are  found  in 
most  of  the  city  schools. 


right  kind  of  a  teacher 

may,  and  can,  by  individual  talks  at  odd  times  with  her 
pupils,  observe  defects,  discover  causes,  and  finally 
suggest  corrective  measures  which  will  be  put  into 
effect.  In  this  way  the  teachers  connected  with  this 
New  England  village  school  have  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence and  have  made  possible  much  progress.  A  very 
large  part  of  this  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
regular  school  work  and  lessons  in  physiology  and 
hygiene.  When  our  investigation  convinced  us  that  we 
were  dealing  daily  with  children  physically  defective 
through  lack  of  thought  or  knowledge — simply  drift- 
ing physically — the  teachers  systematically  began  to 
create  the  right  attitude  toward  the  care  of  the  body. 
For  this  purpose  over  one  hundred  precepts  (see  list  at 
end  of  this  article)  were  prepared,  thoroughly  developed  with  the  pupils, 
copied  into  note-books  and  learned. 

Take,  "Keep  your  teeth  clean  and  white."  This  is  written  on  the  board, 
the  value  of  good  teeth  explained,  and  the  children  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  actually  acting  in  accordance  with  the  precept.    Following  this,  each 


morning  after  roll-call',  the 
pupil  at  the  head  of  each  aisle 
passes  down  the  line,  rapidly 
inspecting  the  teeth  of  every 
pupil.  Any  suspected  pupil  is 
asked  to  see  the  teacher  or  to 
pass  to  the  entry  and  to  use  a 
tooth-brush  kept  in  some  ster- 
ilizing solution  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

To  encourage  and  help  the 
pupils  further  in  keeping  this 
precept,  each  teacher  secured 
free  a  tube  of  dental  cream  4 
for  every  pupil. 

Where  pupils'  teeth  were 
already  decayed,  this  frequent 
brushing  caused  more  discom- 
fort and  in  eleven  cases  re- 
sulted in  dental  treatment  for 
the  first  time.  This  was  defi- 
nite progress.  A  few  parents 
have  decided  that  it  will  be 
well  to  have  the  teeth  of  their 
children  looked  over  by  a  den- 
tist at  least  once  a  year.    This  is  very  wise. 

Again,  much  has  been  made  of  the  follow- 
ing precept,  "Children  do  not  need  tea  or 
coffee ;  water  and  milk  are  the  best  drinks.  " 
By  talking  this  precept  over  with  the  chil- 
dren, by  using  all  the  illustrative  material 
available,  and  by  often  repeating  the  precept 
singly  and  in  concert,  some  impression  has 
been  made  on  the  children,  to  the  extent  that 
several  report  recalling  the  precept,  "Chil- 
dren do  not  need  tea  or  coffee, ' '  every  time 
they  are  about  to  drink  either  tea  or  coffee. 
Eight  children  have,  of  their  own  accord, 
turned  entirely  from  tea  and  coffee  to  milk 
and  water.  Several  parents  have  discontin- 
ued the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  home. 

One  more  illustration  may  be  given  of 
our  work  with  the  precept,  '  'Sit  and  stand 
erect. ' '  The  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  ran 
away  to  sea.  None  of  the  family  had  been 
sailors  nor  had  he  read  or  heard  many  stories 
of  the  sea.  Years  after  he  said,  '  Tn  my 
room  at  home,  when  a  boy,  there  hung- a 
picture  of  a  full-rigged  ship  nobly  plowing 
the  foaming  waves.    It  hung  just  where  the 

(Continued  on  page  69) 

\  I  Johnson's  First  Aid  Cabinet  No.  I. 

2  See  Johnson's  "What  to  Do  at  Recess." 

3  See  Dresslar's  "School  Hygiene." 

4  Colgate  and  Co.,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Correct  Posture 


Forming  in  Files  to  Enter  the  Schoolroom 

The  poise  of  these  girls  is  good  as  they  line  up.  There  is  assurance, 
and  signs  of  health  and  ambition  are  apparent.  Teachers  should 
hasten  the  day  when  school  credit  is  given  for  correct  posture. 
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Transforming  a  County  Through  One  School 


HEN  rural  economics  first  be- 
gan to  be  agitated  as  a  ques- 
tion of  national  importance, 
and  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed under  this  head  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  a  very  small  coun- 
try schoolhouse,  with  the  stovepipe  serving 
also  as  a  roof  chimney,  stood  in  Putnam 
county,  Georgia.  It  was  accepted  by  pupils 
and  patrons  as  "good  enough,"  with  attempt 
at  inspiration  in  the  statement  that  "lots  of 
presidents  got  their  education  in  log  cabins." 
The  effect  of  this  penurious  policy  in  the 
school  and  its  environments  could  be  seen  on 
every  hand  in  the  home  environments  of  the 
community.  To  be  candid,  like  every  other 
self-satisfied  policy,  the  "good  enough"  plan 
gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  bad  one. 

Around  the  schoolhouse,  large  farms,  culti- 
vated on  practically  the  all-cotton  plan,  in 
small  patches  here  and  there,  yielded  only  a 
bare  living  above  the  taxes  and  other  ex- 
penses. The  lands  could  be  bought  any  day 
for  from  three  to  five  dollars  an  acre  for  the 
best.  Within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  there 
were  not  a  half  dozen  two-story  houses,  the 
majority  being  small  cottage  homes,  with  one 
and  two-room  houses  for  both  white  and  black 
tenants. 

Lying  along  the  track  of  desolation  left  by 
the  memorable  March  to  the  Sea,  the  people 
living  around  the  schoolhouse  as  a  sort  of  cen- 
ter of  gravity,  instead  of  a  social  center  to 
hold  them  together,  seemed  still  stunned  by 
the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  warfare,  and 
content  to  take  life  as  it  came  as  stoically  as 
if  any  chance  fate  or  fortune  was  inevitable. 
Although  the  sword  had  been  practically  con- 
verted into  the  ploughshare,  lost  fortunes, 
wasted  lands,  and  dilapidated  homes  created 
an  environment  that  could  not  fail  to  be  crush- 
ing to  the  young  generation,  even  more  than 
to  their  parents.  Like  the  birds  of  the  forests, 
the  children  took  flight  as  soon  as  they  could 
find  their  way  and  see  a  prospect  of  earning 
a  livelihood  in  the  nearest  city  or  town. 

The  result  from  such  a  condition  needs  no 
description,  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
picture!  The  lack  of  interested  home-makers 
and  home-builders;  no  conservation  of  the 
home  lands  and  no  grasping  of  the 
opportunities  at  hand;  no  social 
center  save  "meeting  day,"  probably 
once  a  month  at  the  neighborhood 
church. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that 
a  physician  with  a  very  'cultured  and 
intelligent  family  came  into  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  large  farms  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  through  his  mov- 
ing the  seeds  were  planted  that  re- 
sulted in  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
for  his  neighbors  and  their  children 
and  grand-children.  The  door  of  hope 
was  opened,  and  a  new  day  dawned 
for  these  "Georgia  Crackers,"  to  a 
new  tune  of  "Marching  Thro'  Geor- 


BY    FANNIE    LEE  LEVERETTE 

gia,"  in  the  years  of  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment that  have  since  followed. 

The  physician  had  two  young  sons  whose 
education  must  not  be  sacrificed  by  his  re- 
moval to  his  farm,  thirteen  miles  from  a  rail- 
road and  the  same  distance  from  the  county 
seat.  The  little  old  country  school,  with  a 
session  of  about  three  months  a  year  after 
"laying-by  time"  every  summer,  unsanitary 
as  well  as  unsightly  and  out  of  date,  and  more 
than  uncomfortable  during  the  cold  winter, 
when  an  occasional  pedagogue  would  drift 
into  the  community  and  attempt  to  organize 
a  school,  did  not  fill  the  bill  for  the  physician's 


Present  Building — Known  as  Rockville  Academy 

two  young  boys.  And  yet  they  were,  in  their 
parents'  opinion,  too  young  to  be  removed 
from  home  influences. 

A  tutor  was  employed  for  the  boys,  a  young 
man  of  college  education  and  strong  moral  as 
well  as  mental  character.  He  came  with  a 
broader  vision  of  the  opportunities  offered 
him  than  the  mere  task  of  teaching  two  pupils 
daily,  and  soon  won  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  community  through  his  work  in  church 
and  Sunday  school.  His  visits  into  the  homes 
of  the  physician's  neighbors  carried  light  as 
well  as  sunshine,  and  created  a  social  atmos- 
phere that  drew  the  people  of  the  community 
together. 

With  the  completion  of  his  tutorship  in  the 
physician's  home,  he  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  old-fashioned  country  school  near  by. 
Right  here  opportunity  gave  a  long,  loud 
knock  at  his  door  and,  with  a  vision  before 
him,  wisely  he  answered.  Through  his  in- 
fluence socially,  and  the  deep  impression  of 
his  intellectuality  upon  the  community,  in  a 


Workshop  Where  the  Boys  Spend  Many  Happy  Hours 


short  while  the  tottering  and  .out-of-date 
schoolhouse  gave  place  to  a  comfortable  three- 
room  building,  with  two  assistants  necessary 
to  train  and  teach  the  pupils  who  came  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  old  school  with  three 
schools  of  adjoining  districts. 

With  the  consolidation  of  the  schools  came 
a  higher  standard  of  scholarship.  The  old 
country  school  took  the  more  pretentious  title 
of  Rockville  Academy.  Many  of  the  large 
farms  were  subdivided  and  patrons  not  only 
moved  into  the  community,  but  moved  closer 
to  the  schoolhouse  and  church.  A  school 
wagon  was  secured  for  pupils  living  far  from 
the  schoolhouse,  and  a  regular  daily  route  was 
made  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  each  wagon 
carrying  twelve  pupils. 

Better  homes  began  to  be  built  in  the  com- 
munity, and  many  old  homes  were  remodeled. 
Even  better  barns  began  to  be  built  for  stock, 
and  better  horses  began  to  be  driven  to  town, 
to  church  and  to  school ;  while  everything  else 
seemed  comparatively  prosperous  for  the  com- 
munity and  its  citizens.  Education  of  the 
hand,  as  well  as  the  head  and  heart,  was  the 
next  step  of  the  young  schoolmaster,  who  in 
his  efforts  had  fully  as  many  discouragements 
to  overcome  and  prejudices  to  dissipate  as  the 
"Hoosier  Schoolmaster." 

Pictures  began  to  appear  on  the  schoolroom 
walls,  with  a  proper  study  of  art  values  in 
their  selection.  School  gardens  began  to 
beautify  the  grounds  and  boys  and  girls 
studied  horticulture  in  a  practical  way  with 
their  vegetable  gardens,  in  which  even  the 
primary  pupils  took  great  interest.  The  se- 
lection of  seeds,  schoolroom  studies  of  seed 
germination,  and  care  and  taste  in  the  plan- 
ning and  arrangement  of  plants,  both  for  color 
and  artistic  effects,  were  undertaken.  An  air 
of  culture  and  refinement  was  noted  through- 
out the  community  for  miles  around  the  school. 
Already  the  school  was  quoted  as  "the  model 
country  school  of  Georgia." 

And  yet  teachers,  trustees  and  pupils  aimed 
even  higher.  Local  taxation  was  voted  to 
secure  a  nine  months'  term  each  year,  in- 
stead of  a  three  months'  term  of  free  school 
by  the  state.  The  school  had  become  the 
social  center  and  even  greater  plans  were  pro- 
jected for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  of  this  but  adjoining 
districts.  The  three-room  school 
building,  under  the  new  plans  and 
inspiration  of  rural  economics,  was 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  hand- 
some two-story  building  shown  on 
this  page.  Large  comfortable  school- 
rooms, cloak  rooms  and  closets  are 
on  the  first  floor.  The  second  story 
is  equipped  as  an  auditorium,  with 
comfortable  chairs,  a  well-arranged 
stage  and  curtains,  to  be  used  not 
only  for  the  school  commencement 
exercises,  but  for  a  regular  lyceum 
course  and  other  attractions. 
About  the  time  that  the  two-story 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Celebrating  Thanksgiving  in  a  Rural  School 


BY  ADA    B.  TURNER 


IVEN  a  country  school  of 
thirty  pupils  of  all  ages  and 
grades,  less  than  two  weeks 
of  time,  no  outlay  of  money, 
and  a  crowded  program ;  re- 
quired some  new  way  to  cele- 
brate Thanksgiving.  This  was  the  problem 
which  confronted  Miss  Smith,  the  teacher  of 
District  Number  1.  An  elaborate  program 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  Christmas  was 
fast  approaching  and  the  program  to  be  given 
then  was  quite  lengthy. 

For  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  may 
rudely  look  over  the  shoulder  of  the  teacher 
as  she  plans  it  out  after  the  children  have 
gone  home.  Her  idea  is  to  impress  upon 
the  children  a  clear  idea  of  what  Thanksgiv- 
ing really  means,  for  many  of  the  children 
are  from  the  homes  of  foreigners  and  know 
little  of  American  holidays.  But  this  plan 
must  also  provide  work  for  each  grade  with- 
out interfering  with  the  regular  work. 

First  she  outlines  on  paper  two  morning 
talks  to  be  given  to  the  children  the  week 
before  Thanksgiving.  In  the  first  talk  she 
plans  to  tell  who  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims 
were  and  of  some  of  their  odd  customs ;  of 
their  trip  to  Holland  ;  reasons  for  leaving;  of 
-the  "Mayflower"  and  "Speedwell;"  she  will 
leave  them  on  the  ocean,  at  the  close  of  this 
talk.  The  second  morning,  she  will  ask  a 
few  questions,  to  be  sure  the  story  is  well  in 
mind,  and  then  will  finish  it  with  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock  ;  their  dif- 
ficulties ;  the  babies  Peregrine  and  Oceanus ; 


the  visit  of  Samoset;  the  pipe  of  peace;  the 
arrangement  for  the  feast ;  food  served  ;  the 
uninvited  guests;  and  lastly  speak  of  the 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  given  nowadays 
by  the  governor  of  each  state. 

Next  she  turns  to  a  large  envelope  marked 
"November,"  and  takes  from  it  several  pic- 
tures of  Pilgrims  clipped  from  papers.  These 
she  will  pin  on  a  screen  kept  for  pictures  of 
this  kind.  She  also  selects  a  picture  of  a  tur- 
key to  be  used  as  a  pattern.  She  cuts  two 
of  these  patterns  from  the  front  cover  of  a 
tablet,  which  is  stiff  without  being  so  hard 
to  cut  as  pasteboard.  The  first  and  second 
grades  will  be  given  the  patterns  and  be 
shown  how  to  fold  their  tablet  paper  length- 
wise and  then  crosswise,  pin  the  pattern  in 
place  and  trace  the  gobbler,  cut  out  the  out- 
line, and  pin  the  sheets  with  an  ordinary  pin. 
These  slips  will  contain  the  new  spelling 
words  learned  during  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  work  in  drawing  for  that  week  next 
is  planned ;  the  time  for  each  class  is  very 
shorf,  so  Miss  Smith  selects  from  the  envelope 
for  the  fourth  grade  a  simple  sketch  of  a 
colonial  hat,  collar,  cuff  and  slippers;  these 
she  will  draw  on  the  blackboard  for  the  class 
to  copy. 

For  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  she  decides 
to  give  a  simple  sketch  of  Plymouth  Rock 
and  the  "Mayflower"  to  be  used  as  a  design 
for  a  calendar.  This  class  numbers  only 
three  so  one  picture  can  be  copied  by  all. 

Monday  morning  she  will  copy  the  poem 
"Landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  on  the  black- 


board, read  it  over  several  times  with  the 
children  and  arouse  a  little  strife  by  asking 
who  will  have  it  memorized  by  the  next  morn- 
ing. There  are  always  some  bright  pupils 
who  will  be  able  to  do  this  and  many  will 
learn  at  least  a  verse. 

Next  she  jots  down  ten  questions  relating 
to  the  Pilgrims  to  give  to  the  history  class 
after  their  regular  class  work,  these  to  be 
answered  on  paper,  exchanged  and  marked 
in  class.  This  work  had  been  covered  earlier 
in  the  year  so  this  serves  as  a  review. 

Until  the  Monday  before  Thanksgiving  no 
work  in  language  relating  to  the  day  will  be 
'  assigned,  as  Miss  Smith  believes  that  chil- 
dren must  have  a  good  stock  of  ideas  before 
they  attempt  to  write  on  a  subject.  But  the 
work  assigned  for  Tuesday  will  be  along 
those  lines. 

The  third  and  fourth  grades  will  be  asked 
to  write  ten  sentences  containing  the  name 
of  some  article  found  in  a  Pilgrim  home, 
underlining  the  name  of  this  article. 

The  fifth  grade  will  be  asked  to  pretend 
they  are  Pilgrim  children  and  tell  about  their 
voyage  to  America  and  their  new  homes. 

For  the  sixth  grade,  which  consists  of  boys,' 
she  plans  to  secure  the  account  of  an  im- 
aginary hunt  of  the  Pilgrims.  Of  course 
many  hints  are  to  be  given  in  each  case  but 
the  work  must  all  be  passed  in  before  Tues- 
day night  in  order  that  it  may  be  marked  and 
corrected  before  Wednesday,  for  the  last 
half-hour  on  that  day  is  to  be  given  to  the 
reading  of  the  best  among  these  papers."^ 


A  Plan  for  Tablet  Inspection 


BY   MINNIE  SCHOFIELD 


S  IT  true  that  every  teacher 
has  some  hobby  in  her  work  ? 
I  have  a  hobby  on  the  way 
pupils  should  keep  their  tab- 
lets. This  hobby  has  proved 
to  me  to  be  an  important 
essential  in  grades  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh.  We  believe  that,  "Work  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well."  Why 
do  we  let  a  pupil  ever  do  slovenly,  untidy 
work?  When  pupils  know  that  tomorrow's 
lesson  is  to  be  handed  in,  they  do  it  neatly. 
Today's  lesson  is  not  to  be  inspected;  they 
simply  are  to  report  on  what  they  have  done, 
not  how  they  have  done  it,  and  they  say, 
"What's  the  use  of  my  paper  looking  neat?" 

Why  do  children  have  the  idea  that  they 
must  have  "scratch"  paper?  In  preparing 
an  arithmetic  lesson  a  child  will  have  five 
sheets  of  paper  of  untidy  work  to  one  of  neat 
work  copied  from  the  scratch  paper. 

If  a  teacher  could  see  every  sheet  of  paper 
and  every  line  of  writing  a  child  has  done 
in  one  week,  she  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  "scratch"  work  and 
ugly  drawings  executed  and  the  amount  of 
paper  wasted. 


This  is  a  bad  schoolroom  habit  and  should 
be  corrected. 

There  should  not  be  a  line  written  in  a 
schoolroom  that  does  not  come  under  the 
teacher's  inspection.  How  can  this  be 
accomplished  ? 

Teachers  are  burdened  with  paper  grad- 
ing, in  fifth  and  sixth  grades  especially.  If 
one  set  of  papers  a  day  are  collected,  it 
means  an  hour  or  so  of  work  for  the  teacher 
outside  of  school  hours,  and  often  there  are 
three  or  four  sets  a  day. 

I  have  found  a  remedy  for  untidy  work 
and  wastefulness  in  tablets  in  what  I  call 
"Tablet  Inspection." 

Once  a  week  comes  Tablet  Inspection  Day. 
Every  tablet  that  day  is  placed  on  the  teach- 
er's desk.  Pupils  know  that  they  are  not  to 
tear  a  sheet  of  paper  from  their  tablets. 
Every  lesson,  every  day,  is  to  be  kept,  and 
when  children  know  that  this  work  is  to  be 
seen  by  their  teacher  they  will  do  their  best. 
After  teachers  become  accustomed  to  glanc- 
ing through  the  tablets,  they  can  grade  a 
week's  work  in  the  time  it  ordinarily  takes 
to  grade  a  few  sets  of  papers.  Of  course 
this  is  merely  a  grade  on  neatness  and  as  to 


the  amount  of  work  done.  At  a  glance,  a 
teacher  can  see  whether  or  not  every  lesson 
for  the  week  is  there,  whether  there  is  un 
necessary  work,  or  whether  paper  has  been 
torn  from  the  tablet.  The  week's  work  is 
torn  out  by  the  teacher  and  the  blank  tablet 
is  handed  back  for  the  new  week's  work. 
The  tablet  grades  should  be  read  to  the  class. 
Notes  should  be  kept  as  to  why  tablets  were 
graded  "Poor,"  or  "Excellent,"  and  faults 
in  individuals  pointed  out  in  such  a  way 
that  the  entire  class  will  be  helped. 

For  example:  " 'Mabel— Fair. '  Mabel, 
you  did  not  use  the  sheets  of  your  tablet  in 
succession;  many  were  wasted.  You  do  not 
have  margins."  "William,  you  write  on 
only  three  or  four  lines  of  a  sheet.  You 
must  learn  to  use  the  entire  sheet.  Your 
grade  is  'Poor. '  "  "  'Mary— Good. '  You 
are  improving  in  neatness,  but  I  notice  two 
grammar  lessons  are  missing. ' ' 

Children  will  become  so  proud  of  neat 
tablets  that  they  do  not  want  a  week's  work 
torn  out  and  will  say,  "Please  do  not  tear 
my  work  out  this  week.    I  am  saving  it." 

I  am  sure  you  will  never  be  bothered  with 
paper  on  the  floor  if  this  plan  is  used. 
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The  Story  of  Siegfried  and  the  Dragon 


INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps  some  of  your  boys  have  appeared  in  cow- 
boy apparel,  or,  if  you  are  an  eastern  teacher,  per- 
haps you  have  discovered  a  miniature  robbers'  den. 

Seize  the  "psychological  moment"  to  reveal  and  un- 
fold the  deeds  of  real  and  legendary  heroes,  for  your 
boys  and  girls  are  in  the  "Heroic  Period"  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  their  emotions  find  a  sort  of  "safety 
valve"  by  re-living  the  lives  of  these  great  heroes. 

AWAY  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  there 
once  lived  a  young  prince  whose  name 
was  Siegfried. 

Now,  Siegfried's  father  was  the  very  rich- 
est king  in  the  whole  country,  and  Siegfried 
had  everything  to  make  him  happy.  He  had 
the  very  best  teachers  that  could  be  found ;  he 
could  run  more  swiftly  than  any  other  boy; 
he  could  shoot  an  arrow  with  surer  aim;  he 
could  throw  a  spear  with  greater  force,  and 
no  other  boy  in  the  entire  kingdom  could  ride 
a  horse  so  well. 

But  Siegfried's  father  wanted  him  to  learn 
to  make  his  own  spears  and  swords.  So,  one 
day  Siegfried  took  off  his  clothes  and  put  on 
a  coarse  blue  blouse,  heavy  leggings,  and  a 
leather  apron,  and  went  away  to  Mimer's 
smithy  to  work  at  the  forge  and  learn  to  be  a 
smith. 

What  a  wonderful  smith  he  became!  None 
could  do  better  work  than  he.  He  made  great 
chains  and  bolts  for  prison  doors  and  treasure 
boxes,  and  he  could  fashion  ornaments  from 
gold  and  silver,  studded  with  beautiful  jewels. 
He  had  made  a  sword  that  could  pierce  an 
armor  of  iron. 

Siegfried  had  learned  his  master's  lore  and 
had  gained  his  master's  favor.  He  was  very 
happy  in  the  smithy  but  his  fellow-workers 
were  jealous  of  his  work  and  wanted  to  be  rid 
of  him. 

So,  one  day  when  Mimer  was  gone  on  a 
journey,  the  foreman  sent  Siegfried  to  the 
charcoal  pits  for  charcoal.  It  was  a  long  and 
dangerous  way,  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
forest. 

Siegfried  started  out  early  one  morning  and 
he  traveled  all  day  long.  Night  came  and  still 
he  had  not  come  to  the  pits,  but  he  rode  on 
and  on  and  on,  until  finally  he  saw  a  dim  light 
in  the  distance. 

When  he  reached  the  light  he  found  that  it 
came  from  a  tiny  cabin.  He  dismounted  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  A  deep  voice  bade  him 
enter,  and  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in- 
side. 

One  step  and  Siegfried  stopped  still!  Never 
had  he  seen  such  beauty.  The  ceiling  was 
studded  with  brilliant  jewels  that  glittered 
and  shone  in  the  light.  Upon  the  floor  were 
great  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  seated  on  a  low  stool  and 
playing  a  harp,  sat  a  little  grizzled  old  man, 
who  had  only  one  eye  and  that  in  the  middle 
of  his  forehead! 

The  old  man  welcomed  Seigfried  kindly  and 
set  before  him  a  nice  supper  of  meat,  white 
bread  and  honey. 

When  Siegfried  had  eaten  and  rested,  the 
old  man  began  again  to  play  and  while  he 
played  he  told  Siegfried  this  story. 


Retold  by   HAZEL   HELEN  CROSBY 


Hazel  Helen  Crosby 

Formerly  Story  Teller  in  the  Washington 
State    Normal   School;    Institute  Lecturer 


"A  long,  long  time  ago,  three  gods  dressed 
as  huntsmen  came  to  visit  this  world.  They 
were  Odin,  Hoenir  and  Loki.  Loki  was  al- 
ways in  trouble. 

' '  One  day  as  they  strolled  along,  Loki  spied 
an  otter  lying  in  the  sun  and  playing  with  a 
salmon.  He  picked  up  a  rock  and  killed  the 
otter,  then,  taking  both  the  otter  and  the 
salmon,  he  went  on  his  way. 

"The  gods  walked  on  until  they  came  to 
the  house  of  Hreidmar,  a  farmer,  where  they 
asked  for  shelter.  Hreidmar  gave  them  shel- 
ter but  he  had  no  food,  so  Loki  gave  him  the 
otter  and  salmon  to  cook.  ■ 

"When  Hreidmar  saw  the  dead  otter,  he 
became  very  angry,  for  it  was  his  son  who 
had  changed  himself  into  an  otter  for  play. 
The  farmer  at  once  called  his  two  sons  Fafnir 
and  Regin  and  the  gods  were  seized  and 
bound.  Hreidmar  then  told  them  that  they 
should  not  be  free  until  every  hair  of  that 
otter's  skin  was  covered  with  gold! 

"Loki  gained  permission  to  go  and  seek  the 
gold.  He  put  on  his  magic  shoes  and  away 
he  flew  to  Andavari,  the  dwarf. 

"Now,  Andavari  kept  the  treasure  of  the 
elves,  and  it  was  the  greatest  hoard  of  gold 
in  all  the  world.  He  lived  by  the  Rhine  River 
and  it  was  in  this  river  that  Loki  found  him. 
He  was  playing  salmon,  but  Loki  could  not 
catch  the  wary  fish.  He  then  ran  to  the 
Ocean  Queen  to  borrow  her  magic  net. 
'  "The  fish  tried  hard  to  get  away  but  there 
was  no  escape.  He  was  caught;  so  he  be- 
came the  dwarf  once  more,  and  Loki  cried 
out,  'Tell  me  where  your  hidden  treasures  lie, 
or  by  my  spear  you  die!' 

"Andavari  pointed  to  a  great  stone.  It 
rolled  away  and  Loki  stood  spellbound.  The 
treasures  of  the  elves  were  revealed,  and  such 
treasures!  There  were  great  piles  of  gold 
and  silver,  there  were  rubies  and  diamonds 


that  outshone  the  sun!  Loki  gazed  only. a 
moment,  then  he  quickly  filled  his  net  with 
the  precious  metal  and  turned  to  release 
Andavari. 

"As  Loki  loosened  the  ropes  he  suddenly 
spied  a  ring  upon  the  dwarf*  i  finger.  He 
snatched  the  ring  and  hastened  away,  leaving 
Andavari  with  nothing. 

"The  dwarf  shouted  curses  after  him  and 
cursed  the  ring  and  all  who  should  ever  pos- 
sess it  from  that  time  on,  but  Loki  was  not 
afraid,  he  only  hurried  the  more. 

"When  Loki  reached  the  farmer's  house  he 
emptied  the  contents  of  his  net  upon  the  ot- 
ter's skin,  but,  lo!  when  every  piece  of  gold 
was  spread,  one  hair  remained  uncovered! 
Then  Loki  bethought  himself  of  the  accursed 
ring  and  withdrew  it  from  his  finger  and  laid 
it  upon  the  uncovered  hair!  The  ransom  had 
been  paid  and  the  gods  were  released. 

"When  the  gods  had  left,  Hreidmar  sent 
Fafnir  and  Regin  into  the  field  to  work,  and 
he  sat  down  by  his  treasure  to  guard  it. 

"He  put  the  ring  upon  his  finger  and  then 
he  looked  at  it.  He  looked  and  looked  until 
he  began  to  feel  strange.  The  ring  was  a 
serpent  of  gold,  its  scales  were  glittering 
little  diamonds,  and  its  ruby  eyes  shone  with 
a  gloating  evil  light. 

Suddenly,  as  he  looked,  Hreidmar's  eyes 
became  the  evil  eyes  of  a  serpent,  his  body 
lengthened  and  he  coiled  himself  about  the 
great  heap  of  gold.  He  had  become  the  ser- 
pent of  the  ring! 

"When  Fafnir  came  in  from  work  he  saw 
the  great  serpent  and,  quickly  drawing  his 
sword,  he  killed  it.  Then  he  gathered  the 
hoard  and  slipping  the  ring  upon  his  finger, 
hastened  away  to  the  hills  of  Hunaland  and 
there  he  hid  himself  and  his  treasure. 

"For  years  Fafnir  has  gazed  with  greedy 
eyes  upon  that  snaky  ring  until  he  is  now  the 
great,  glittering  evil-eyed  dragon  who  guards 
the  Glittering  Heath  and  wallows  gloatingly 
in  his  wealth! 

"Siegfried,  I  am  Regin,  the  brother  of  Faf- 
nir! Will  you  help  seek  out  this  great  mon- 
ster and  rid  the  world  of  a  great  evil,  that  we 
may  win  the  gold  for  a  good  purpose?" 

Siegfried  jumped  from  his  chair,  "Yes! 
Yes!"  he  cried.  "We  will  start  as  soon  as 
it  is  light." 

Early  the  next  morning  Siegfried  and  Regin 
started  on  their  journey.  For  seven  long  days 
they  traveled  among  the  hills.  At  last,  upon 
the  eighth  day,  they  came  to  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  and  when  they  looked  down  what 
do  you  think  they  saw? 

There  was  [first  a  wide,  sluggish,  green 
stream  of  dirty  looking  water,  and  beyond 
that  stretched  a  broad  smooth  plain.  Far  out 
on  the  plain  they  could  see  a  great  yellow 
gleaming  mass!  It  moved,  and  sparks  of  fire 
shot  out  from  it! 

"The  dragon!"  cried  Siegfried,  and  he 
started  down  the  steep  hill.  He  went  down, 
down  until  he  reached  the  stream.  He  waded 
to  the  other  side  and  there  he  saw  the  path 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Correcting  Bad  Habits  in  Number  Work 

BY    EDGAR    S  .    JONES,    District  Superintendent,  Illinois  ^ 


jS  HAS  been  suggested  before, 
the  fundamental  law  pertain- 
ing to  the  acquiring  of  accu- 
racy and  speed  in  any  of  the 
four  fundamentals  is  that  drill 
exercises  should  always  be 
competitive  in  form.  At  this  time  we  wish 
to  consider  the  general  line  of  procedure 
rather  than  the  special  form  of  drill  exercises. 
There  are  few  pupils  that  reach  the  fourth 
grade  in  arithmetic  work  without  having 
formed  some  habits  that  hinder  their  normal 
progress  in  handling  the  computations.  The 
thing  of  importance  is  instilling  the  right 
methods  when  the  work  is  begun.  It  is  sug- 
gested that,  in  the  lower  grades,  the  addition 
habit  should  not  be  formed  by  the  child  dur- 
ing the  working  or  study  period.  If  he  is  left 
to  himself  he  invariably  forms  the  habit  of 
counting  on  his  fingers.  In  getting  the  child 
to  become  more  efficient — that  is,  in  perform- 
ing the  computations  with  more  ease  and 
more  accuracy — it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  the  way  in  which  each  child 
works.  After  this  is  done  special  treatment 
can  be  give'n  for  the  bad  habit  formed.  It 
often  is  true  that  in  a  group  of  eighteen  or 
twenty*  there  are  only  three  or  four  who 
need  special  drills  to  cause  them  to  overcome  a 
bad  habit.  It  is  very  evident  that  general 
drills  for  increasing  the  degree  of  accuracy 
and  obtaining  a  fair  degree  of  speed  will  be 
of  little  help  to  those  pupils  who  are  ab- 
normal, only  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
handicapped  by  the  use  of  certain  improper 
methods.  Usually  such  children  are  not  any 
better  in  computation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

Below  is  given  a  brief  list  of  undesirable 
habits  and  at  the  same  time  a  suggestive 
treatment.  It  is  not  far-stretched  when  we 
say  that  time  spent  in  diagnosis  and  an  ap- 
plication of  methods  to  eradicate  bad  habits 


is  of  vast  importance  and,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  a  time-saver  for  the  present  and  a 
time-gainer  for  the  future.  When  you  are 
doing  these  things  you  are  really  teaching 
arithmetic. 

1.  The  habit  of  writing  figures  on  the  board 
and  then  immediately  erasing  them.  If  this 
habit  becomes  permanently  fixed,  the  pupil 
retards  the  movement  of  the  class,  often  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  two  minutes  per  pupil,  or  a  loss 
of  sixty  minutes  for  a  class  of  thirty.  After 
erasing  the  board,  the  pupil  so  affected  should 
be  compelled  to  place  the  eraser  in  the  chalk 
trough  and  not  use  it  again  until  the  work  has 
been  completed.  This  may  be  termed  "lock 
step"  but,  whatever  it  is  called,  we  cannot 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  habit  formation  and  not  the  useless 
whim  of  the  child. 

2.  Counting  when  adding  a  column  of  figures. 
The  first  requisite  is  a  mastery  of  the  com- 
binations. This  is  to  be  followed  by  daily 
practice  on  columns  of  figures  until  the  pupil 
can  move  with  ease.    The  plan  is  as  follows: 


28 

The  pupil  should  say  10, 17,  20,  28;  and  not  4 
and  6  are  10,  and  7  are  17,  and  3  are  20,  and  8 
are  28.  In  the  intermediate  grades  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  show  the  pupil  the  advan- 
tage of  grouping  by  tens.  In  the  above 
column  the  addition  might  have  been  stated 
10,  20,  28.  If  your  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
pupils  do  not  add  in  the  way  indicated,  it  is 
proof  that  what  they  need  is  daily  drill  until 
the  habit  is  acquired.  You  may  say,  perhaps, 
that  you  do  not  have  the  time  to  do  this.  It 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  the  child  into  the  attitude  so  that  he 


can  work  with  ease  and  accuracy,  whether  it 
is  in  the  fifth  grade  or  the  eighth  grade.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  longer  the  delay,  the  great- 
er the  loss  of  time.  An  individual  who  has 
bad  teeth  should  have  them  given  attention. 

3.  Writing  down  the  carrying  number. 
Many  teachers  permit  the  child,  in  addition 
or  multiplication,  to  write  the  number  to  be 
carried  above  or  at  the  right  of  the  figures 
being  computed.  This  is  unnecessary  and 
adds  to  the  possibility  of  more  errors.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  child  carry  the  number  to 
be  added  in  mind,  a  saving  of  time  and  a 
lessening  in  the  number  of  errors. 

4.  Trial  divisors  in  long  division.  Pupils 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  often  use  many 
written  multiplications  when  determining  the 
number  to  be  placed  in  the  quotient.  The 
plan  is  about  as  follows: 

262 

34)  8917  34  34  34 

68  2  6  2 

211  68         204  68 

204 

77 

68 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  written  multipli- 
cations are  practically  time-losers.  Teach 
pupils  to  estimate  the  approximate  number  of 
times  an  approximate  divisor,  as  30,  is  con- 
tained times  in  the  approximate  dividend,  as 
80. 

5.  Location  of  Errors.  Some  pupils  make 
nearly  all  of  their  errors  in  computation  in 
subtraction,  while  another  group  may  make 
most  of  their  errors  in  addition,  and  still  an- 
other group  m£fke  most  of  theirs  in  multipli- 
cation. In  cases  of  this  kind  what  the  pupils 
need  is  specific  drill  in  the  fundamental  where 
the  errors  occur.  Drills  in  multiplication  but 
slowly  eradicate  the  errors  made  in  subtrac- 
tion or  addition. 
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Picture  Study — "Pilgrims  Going  to  Church" 

BY   AGNES   D  A  N  I  E  L  L    D  O  D  S  O  N ,    Teacher  Fourth  Grade,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


iOUGHTON'S  picture  "Going 
to  Church"  seems  very  appro- 
priate for  our  study  this 
month. 

In  this  picture  is  repre- 
sented the  gratification  of  a 
life-long  desire.  To  be  able  to  worship  God 
as  they  pleased  was  the  culmination  of  heroic 
sacrifices,  brave  deeds  and  conscientious 
struggles  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  origin  of  the  Pilgrims  is  most  unusual. 
When  Henry  the  Eighth  was  king  of  Eng- 
land, all  England  was  Catholic.  The  king 
disagreed  with  the  pope  however,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  head  of  the  English  Church. 
When  he  died  his  son  Edward  advanced  the 
same  religious  ideas.  At  Edward's  death, 
his  sister  Mary  ascended  the  throne  and 
she,  being  an  earnest  Catholic,  restored  that 
faith.  Their  sister  Elizabeth  next  reigned, 
and  the  English  Church  was  again  revived. 

While  England  was  passing  through  this 
series  of  religious  wars,  there  had  been  slowly 
developing  a  class  of 
people  who  believed 
neither  in  the  Catholic 
Church  nor  in  the 
English  Church.  They 
were  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple. They  wore  pecul- 
iar costumes.  The 
men,  unlike  other  men 
of  England,  wore  their 
hair  short,  so  short 
that  they  were  nick- 
named  "Round- 
heads. ' '  They  allowed 
no  music  in  their 
churches,  adopted  a 
new  form  of  church 
service,  and  used  only 
the  plainest  and  barest 
of  everything.  These 
people  were  the  Pur- 
itans. The  name  was 
derived     from  their 

repeated  endeavors  to  "purify"  the  Church 
of  England. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and,  later,  King  James 
strongly  opposed  the  Puritans.  They  ridi- 
culed, persecuted,  fined  and  imprisoned 
them. 

At  last  a  little  band  of  them,  unable  to 
bear  the  persecutions  longer,  crossed  the 
North  Sea  to  Holland.  Here  they  could 
worship  as  they  chose,  and  because  of  this 
they  were  very  happy.  But  Holland  was  not 
a  prosperous  country ;  only  by  the  severest 
toil  were  the  Pilgrims  able  to  make  a  living. 
Then,  too,  their  children  were  acquiring 
Dutch  customs,  and  were  marrying  into 
Dutch  families.  They  were  even  enlisting 
in  the  Dutch  army  and  navy. 

Determined  to  find  a  country  where  they 
"ould  retain  their  English  customs  and  yet 
establish  their  religion  as  the  predominant 
er  e,  a  number  of  them  returned  to  England 
and  secured  permission  and  funds  to  found 
a  colony  in  the  New  World.  .  Of  this  number 


one  hundred  two  men  and  women,  sailing  on 
the  "Mayflower,  "  landed  in  Cape  Cod  harbor, 
November  21,  1620. 

In  England,  these  plain,  honest,  God-fear- 
ing people  were  all  called  Puritans.  The  few 
who  wandered  about  and  finally  sailed  into 
Plymouth  Bay  were  given  the  additional  name 
of  Pilgrims. 

They  had  planned  to  land  much  farther 
south,  but  it  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  their 
little  vessel  was  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
tide,  and  when  they  drifted  helplessly  toward 
the  Plymouth  coast,  they  accepted  this  des- 
tination, as  being  foreordained  by  Divine 
Providence. 

Among  these  sturdy  pioneers  was  William 
Brewster,  their  pastor;  William  Bradford, 
later  the  historian  and  governor  of  the  colony ; 
Miles  Standish,  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 
Mullins,  about  whom  the  poet  Longfellow 
has  told  such  a  pretty  story. 

There  were  two  other  passengers  about 
whom  was  centered  much  interest  at  this 


Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 

time — Little  Oceanus  Hopkins,  born  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  Peregrine  White,  borri  while  the 
vessel  was  drifting  along  the  New  England 
coast. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  very  first  Monday 
after  the  vessel  was  anchored,  these  thrifty 
Pilgrim  mothers  gathered  together  the  soiled 
clothing  of  the  entire  company,  and  then  and 
there  inaugurated  America's  universal  wash- 
day. 

While  they  were  yet  in  the  harbor,  the 
Pilgrims  gathered  in  the  cabin  of  the  "May- 
flower' '  and  drew  up  and  signed  a  compact,  or 
agreement.  By  that  agreement,  they  de- 
clared themselves  "loyal  subjects"  of  the 
king,  and  at  the  same  time  they  affirmed 
their  purpose  of  making  all  necessary  laws 
for  the  !  'general  good  of  the  colony. ' '  John 
Carver  was  elected  their  first  governor..  Thus 
began  a  new  commonwealth,  founded  by  men 
and  women  who  feared  God  and  respected 
themselves. 

The  men  immediately  began  to  clear  the 


land,  build  cabins,  store-houses  and  a  meet- 
ing-house. 

The  first  winter  was  a  very  severe  test. 
The  prolonged  ship  life,  the  privations  in 
the  new  country,  the  change  of  climate  and 
lack  of  nourishing  food  caused  many  to  be- 
come sick  and  die.  At  one  time  there  were 
only  two  well  people  to  care  for  the  sick,  and 
more  than  half  the  little  company  died. 

Fortunately  the  Indians  were  friendly. 
They  taught  these  early  settlers  how  to  hunt 
and  where  to  fish,  and  showed  them  how  to 
fertilize  the  poor  soil  by  placing  a  fish  in  each 
corn-hill. 

The  laws  concerning  the  keeping  of  the 
New  England  Sabbath  were  very  severe.  No 
kind  of  work  .was  permitted,  there  was  no 
visiting  nor  gayety  of  any  kind.  Public 
worship  was  held  in  the  meeting-house.  Very 
slowly  and  solemnly  the  families  walked  to 
church.  On  entering  the  men  and  women 
sat  apart,  the  children, — under  the  care  of 
the  sexton — by  themselves.  Woe  unto  the 
child  that  smiled  or 
pulled  another's  hair! 
The  place  was  un- 
heated  even  in  the 
coldest  weather. 
Somehow  these  zealous 
pioneers  believed 
themselves  better 
Christians  when  they 
endured  discomforts 
uncomplainingly. 

The  men  carried 
muskets  to  church, 
ready  for  any  unex- 
pected attack  by  the 
Indians. 

When  service  was 
over,  all  walked  sol- 
emnly home  again. 

Slowly  the  colony 
grew  and  prospered. 
They  said,    "Let  us 
give  thanks  unto  God 
for  his  goodness."     So,  late  in  the  fall, 
after  the  first  crops  were  harvested,  they  set 
aside  one  week  for  rest  and  thanksgiving. 

Deer,  wild  turkey  and  pumpkin  pies 
formed  a  part  of  their  feast.  Ninety  Indians 
accepted  their  invitation  and  stayed  with 
them  three  days.  Each  day  of  that  thanks- 
giving period  was  opened  with  a  religious 
service,  then  followed  games  and  military 
tactics.    Gradually  the  custom  grew. 

Now  the  governor  of  each  state  issues 
every  year  a  proclamation  requesting  the 
people  of  that  state  to  set  apart  one  day  and 
assemble  in  the  house  of  God  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  thanks  for  all  blessings  received. 

"It  was  not  what  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
actually  accomplished  that  made  them  great, 
it  was  the  spirit  in  which  they  worked. 
There  is  one  thing  in  this  world  that  is 
better  than  success — that  is.  to  deserve 
success.  "  From  histories  we  may  see  the 
strength  of  character  of  these  people. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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BY   CHARLES  KEEN  TAYLOR 


MANNERS 
ANNERS  should  be  a  topic 
taken  up  several  times  in  the 
year.  The  points  previously 
brought  out  might  be  used 
again  to  advantage,  and  taken 
up  in  further  detail.  For  in- 
stance, good  manners  as  shown  m  speech 
might  be  a  topic  for  one  day,  using  practical 
examples  to  show  the  children  how  to  answer 
a  question,  speak  to  an  elder,  or  the  like, 
politely.  The  speech  of  the  average  American 
child  has  the  reputation  of  being  frequently 
rude  and  filled  with  seeming  impertinences. 
Points  may  be  illustrated  by  asking  the  chil- 
dren how  they  would  reply  or  what  they  would 
say  in  such  and  such  a  case.  Have  them  relate 
examples  of  polite  speech  they  have  heard  in 
a  specified  time.  Table  manners  should  be 
considered  at  least  once  or  twice.  It  may 
interest  the  children  to  describe  how  table 
manners  have  improved  from  age  to  age;  how 
savages  eat  everything  with  their  fingers; 
how  in  the  Middle  Ages  fingers  were  still 
largely  used,  though  the  knife  was  made  use 
of  when  necessary ;  how  the  introduction  of 
the  fork  was  opposed.  Tell  how  people  used 
to  eat  from  trenchers — plain  boards — and  how 
the  food  was  placed  within  a  circle  of  bread, 
which  was  used  to  clean  the  board  when  the 
food  was  eaten,  and  how  the  bread,  of  course, 
was  eaten  too.  Illustrate,  by  having  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  on  hand,  how  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  have  the  children  copy.  It  is  not  a 
bad  idea  to  have  several  dishes  prepared  on 
one  occasion,  and  have  children  illustrate  how 
they  should  be  eaten. 

The  average  American  child  will  interrupt 
his  elders,  without  conscience  or  apology,  and 
think  nothing  of  it.  Good  manners  should  be 
insisted  upon  absolutely  in  the  class-room,  not 
to  an  unreasonable  extreme,  however,  always 
remembering  how  exceedingly  difficult  self- 
restraint  is  for  a  child  of  eight.  Strict  disci- 
pline is  not  the  idea  at  all.  Firmness,  together 
with  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment, is  the  better  policy. 

Manners  in  different  places  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  should  be  considered, 
asking  different  children  what  they  would  do 
under  such  and  such  conditions,  and  having 
the  others  criticize.  Manners  in  public  con- 
veyances, in  the  streets,  and  in  the  company 
of  elders  may  be  touched  upon. 

CLEANLINESS 
The  subject  of  cleanliness  may  be  taken  up 
again,  and  in  a  more  detailed  way  than  before. 
The  children  may  be  given  a  simple  idea  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  eye,  ear,  teeth, 
hair,  etc.,  and  shown  how  cleanliness  is  best 
accomplished  and  why  it  is  necessary.  Tt 
should  be  pointed  out  that  people  are  often 
mdged  by  their  appearance,  and  that  the  boy 
or  girl  whose  hands  are  not  clean,  or  whose 
clothes  are  not  well  kept,  will  create  a  poor 
impression,  whether  deserved  or  not.  Chil- 
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dren  should  realize  that  it  is  not  the  quality  of 
clothes  that  counts  so  much  as  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  kept.  Clothes  that  are 
patched  and  darned  are  quite  as  respectable 
as  new  ones,  provided  they  are  clean. 

HONESTY 

This  lesson  is  a  development  of  the  previous 
lessons  on  "Truth,"  and  "Mine  and  Thine." 
Many  think  it  sufficient  to  enlarge  upon  the 
results  of  dishonesty,  of  untruthfulness  and 
the  like.  This  is  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  Much  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
enlarging  upon  the  positive  side,  showing 
how  many  occupations  are  now  possible  only 
because  of  the  honesty  of  the  people  engaged 
in  them.  In  very  ancient  times  dishonesty 
was  more  of  a  virtue  than  anything  else.  The 
Robber  Barons  of  central  Europe,  in  their 
day  were  admired  as  heroes  rather  than  con- 
demned as  thieves.  In  those  days  the  strong 
took  what  they  dared,  and  the  more  they  took 
the  greater  the  credit.  But  the  gradual  de- 
development  of  a  feeling  of  individual  and 
popular  honesty  has  meant  the  development, 
at  the  same  time,  of  great  commerces,  from 
those  carried  on  in  very  small  ways  by  humble 
individuals  to  those  carried  on  by  corpora- 
tions of  incredible  wealth.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  the  teacher  to  put  these  ideas  into 
simple  words  so  that  they  can  be  made  clear 
to  the  children. 

After  showing  how  much  we  are  dependent 
upon  mutual  honesty,  individual  instances  of 
honest  actions  under  great  difficulty  should  be 
described;  as,  for  instance,  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln, who,  as  a  store- clerk,  walked  ten  miles 
in  an  evening  to  repay  a  poor  woman  a  few 
pennies  with  which  she  had  over-paid  an 
account,  Many  other  similar  stories  will  sug- 
gest themselves. 

Another  point  that  can  be  made  clear  at  this 
time  is  that  all  should  respect  and  care  for 
public  property.    Explain  how  it  is  that  all 


public  property  is  paid  for  by  all  by  means  of 
taxes.  A  child  who  destroys  some  public 
property  is  damaging  something  for  which 
perhaps  his  own  father  helped  to  pay.  A  boy 
who  breaks  a  street  lamp  does  this  absurd 
kind  of  thing.  We  should  all  of  us  do  what 
we  can  to  care  for  our  common  property.  We 
combine  to  pay  police  for  this  purpose,  because 
we  cannot  do  the  actual  watching  ourselves. 
But  the  police  are  not  enough.  We  all  of  us 
should  help.  Ask  the  children  to  name  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  public  property. 

It  has  been  found  effective,  in  a  school  in 
Philadelphia,  to  have  a  police  officer  come  into 
the  school  and  give  a  "man-to-man"  talk  to 
the  boys,  and  tell  them  how  they  can  co- 
operate with  the  police  in  protecting  public 
property. 

KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS 
This  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  lessons 
given  in  the  previous  year.  Studies  in  simple 
natural  history  are  a  great  help.  If  the  les- 
sons are  given  in  the  early  fall  or  late  spring, 
it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  children 
observe  and  report  upon  some  common  insect, 
if  possible  the  ant,  the  most  common  and  most 
interesting  of  all.  Much  information  can  be 
had  from  any  good  encyclopedia.  The  teacher, 
however,  should  be  provided  with  a  good 
book  on  the  subject,  from  which  interesting 
accounts  can  be  taken  from  time  to  time. 

Stories  concerning  animals,  help  to  give 
children  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  ani- 
mals in  general.  Many  of  the  Mowgli  stories 
of  Kipling,  as  well  as  others,  may  be  used. 

Do  not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  endeavor- 
ing to  encourage  children  to  be  kind  to  ani- 
mals by  insisting  that  cruelty  to  them  is 
"wrong,"  dwelling  a  long  time  upon  the 
wrongfulness  of  it  and  enlarging  upon  the 
probable  fate  of  children  who  are  cruel  to 
animals.  Children  do  not  care  much  about 
the  future,  and  have  no  very  clear  conception 
of  the  idea  of  "wrongness,"  so  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  depend  upon  cultivating  interest  in. 
and  sympathy  for.  animal  life  in  general,  by 
studying  a  few  animals  and  insects  in 
particular.  ' 

FAIRNESS ' 
"  Children  of  this  age  begin  to  say  that  a 
thing  is  or  is  not  "fair."  They  are  acquiring 
a  sense  of  justice,  which  should  be  developed. 
Ask  the  children  what  they  mean  when  they 
say  a  thing  is  "not  fair."  You  will  find  them 
unable  to  give  a  clear  definition  of  the  term. 
They  feel  it,  and  can  distinguish  a  thing  as 
being  unfair,  but  cannot  give  a  definition  of 
the  term.  Ask  them  what  kinds  of  things 
are  unfair.  Ask  them  to  describe  unfair 
things  they  have  seen  within  the  last  day  or 
two,  and  explain  why  they  were  unfair.  Give 
specific  examples,  and  have  the  children  decide 
whether  the  action  is  fair  or  unfair.  Grad- 
ually you  can  lead  them  to  see  that  fairness  to 
others  means  giving  them  the  same  treatment 
that  they  themselves  would  wish.  You  can 
lead  the  children  to  see  a  real  basic  meaning 
for  the  Golden  Rule. 
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CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES 

Goldilocks :  Child  of  six  to  ten  years 
with  long  fair  hair  or  curls.  Wears  a 
black  velvet  bodice,  laced  across  front ; 
white  chemisette  with  short  sleeves  and 
Dutch  neck ;  scarlet  or  pale-blue  skirt, 
white  stockings  and  buckled  shoes. 
Carries  quaint  little  black  velvet  bonnet 
in  hand.  (This  costume  is  a  mere  sug- 
gestion. A  Red  Riding  Hood  cape  would 
do  perfectly  well  with  a  white  dress,  the 
hood  pulled  over  the  head,  or  a  Kate 
Greenaway  dress  and  wide  hat  with 
flowers.  The  costume  must  be  gay  and 
picturesque,  however.) 

Large  Bear:  Costume  of  dark  brown 
canton  flannel,  cut  like  a  child's  sleeping 
suit,  with  a  hood  attached  to  be  pulled 
down  over  forehead.  Stiff  pointed  ears, 
wired  or  lined  to  stand  erect,  are  sewed 
to  sides  of  hood.  Brown  gloves  or  mit- 
tens cover  the  hands.  A  bear's  face  may 
be  procured  from  a  mask  or  toy-shop,  or 
if  this  is  impracticable,  a  mask  with 
holes  for  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  may  be 
cut  from  the  flannel  and  fastened  to  the 
hood.  Large  bear  may  carry  cane  and 
wear  hat  and  also  coat  and  gay  waistcoat, 
if  desired. 

Middle-Sized  Bear:  Same  costume  as 
above.  May  wear  large  white  apron  tied 
behind,  a  shoulder  shawl,  a  cap  and  spec- 
tacles, and  carry  work-bag  and  knitting. 

Little  Bear:  Same  Jcostume  as  above. 
May  wear  gay  gingham  rompers  and 
carry  a  Teddy-bear,  a  return-ball,  or 
other  plaything. 

(The  large  bear  must  be  very  tall,  the 
middle-sized  bear  shorter  and  plump,  and 
the  part  of  the  little  bear  taken  by  a  boy 
about  Goldilock's  size  and  age.) 

Scene  I— Goldilocks  in  the  Wood 

The  frame  of  a  small  house  is  required 
for  this  scene,  its  size  fitted  to  whatever 
stage  is  to  be  used.  The  front  only, 
with  a  bit  of  roof  and  sidewall  need  be 
shown,  but  a  practicable  door  is  essential 
and  a  window  or  two  are  attractions. 
Four  uprights,  four  cross-beams  and  a 
ridge-pole  with  a  few  supports  are  needed 
if  whole  house  is  shown,  and  the  sides 
and  roof  may  be  covered  in  with  brown 
paper,  beaver-board,  or  the  Dennison 
paper  imitating  red  bricks.  If  stage  is 
small  and  house  must  be  removed  before 
next  scene,  frame  should  be  bolted  to- 
gether, or  fastened  with  steel  hooks  and 
eyes  so  that  it  can  be  taken  down  quickly. 
If  possible,  however,  house  should  be  set 
in  corner  of  stage  and  screened  or  cur- 
tained when  not  in  use,  so  that  it  may 
be  shown  again  in  Scene  VI.  It  need 
occupy  but  a  few  feet  of  room  if  front 
is  set  across  a  corner ;  and  the  necessary 
measuring  and  planning  for  it  and  the 
actual  erection  and  decoration  give  the 
boys  and  girls  joyful  occupation  for  sev- 
eral days.  A  few  trees,  in  Christmas 
tree  stands,  set  here  and  there  about  the 
stage  represent  the  wood  and  bunches  of 
paper  flowers  set  in  concealed  tins  of 
earth,  or  in  moss  are  growing  in  suitable 
places. 

Goldilocks  is  first  seen  at  extreme  rear 
of  stage,  coming  slowly  along,  swinging 
bonnet,  bending  down  boughs  of  trees  as 
if  to  look  for  nests,  and  picking  flowers 
now  and  then.  If  some  of  the  boys  who 
are  expert  whistlers  can  imitate  bird 
trills  and  calls  during  this  scene  they 
will  be  an  attraction.  The  by-play  of 
Goldilocks  here  will  depend  on  her  ac- 
complishments. She  may  pick  a  lapful 
of  flowers  and,  sitting  down  on  front  of 
stage,  arrange  them  in  a  wreath  for  her 
hair;  when  this  is  done  dancing  a  little 
rustic  dance  under  the  trees.  She  may 
find  a  nest  and  pretend  to  feed  birdlings; 
she  may  discover  a  rabbit  beneath  the 
fir-boughs,  and  fondle  and  caress  it.  At 
length,  however,  she  lifts  her  head  as  if 
listening  to  a  distant  voice,  catches  up 
her  bonnet  and  skips  off  stage. 


Scene  II— The  Bears'  House 

The  screen  or  curtain  which  has  con- 
cealed this  building  is  now  removed  and 
the  children  gaze  on  it  with  delight,  for 
there  is  nothing  they  love  better  than  a 
house  large  enough  to  be  real,  yet  small 
enough  to  suit  their  own  Lilliputian  size. 
If  there  are  windows  these  should  be 
open  and  white  curtains  shown.  The 
door  is  ajar  and  canary  in  cage  hangs 
beside  it.  A  border  of  paper  flowers  is 
growing  in  front  of  cottage.  Goldilocks 
appears  from  rear,  is  astonished  at  sight 
of  cottage,  looks  it  all  over,  stoops  down 
to  smell  flowers,  picks  some,  fingers  cur- 
tains admiringly,  then  notices  that  door- 
is  not  shut.  (A  brass  knocker  on  door 
makes  an  enchanting  detail  for  children. ) 
Goldilocks  taps  softly,  then  louder,  then 
peeps  in,  and  withdraws  suddenly  as  if 
frightened,  dropping  her  flowers  on  steps 
as  she  runs  away.  She  appears  a  second 
time,  finally  makes  up  her  mind  to  enter, 
and  after  she  has  gone  inside  peeps  out 
again.    Leaves  door  wide  open. 

Scene  III— The  Bears'  Kitchen 

An  interior  is  here  shown  so  furnished 
as  to  be  transformed  by  slight  changes 
from  kitchen  to  sitting-room  and  that 
again  to  bedroom.  Old-fashioned  fire- 
place or  fire-frame  may  easily  be  made 
of  wood  or  cardboard  and  lined  with  red 
brick  Dennison  paper.  For  kitchen 
scene,  it  may  have  a  crane,  pot-hooks 
and  hanging  kettle,  these  being  removed 
for  two  following  scenes.  There  should 
be  a  door  opening  into  another  room, 
and  a  window  is  an  essential  for  Scene 
V.  A  broom  made  of  twigs  or  fir- 
branches  stands  in  corner.  A  warming- 
pan  and  other  old-fashioned  articles  may 
hang  on  walls,  if  desired.  If  there  is 
room  on  stage  for  a  couch  or  lounge  it 
should  be  placed  there  in  the  beginning, 
so  as  to  be  quickly  made  up  in  bedroom 
scene.  An  essential  is  a  large  table  in 
center  with  three  bowls  and  spoons, — 
one  a  wash-bowl,  one  a  yellow  mixing 
bowl,  and  one  of  ordinary  size  accom- 
panied by  suitable  spoons  or  ladles. 
Stool  in  front  of  table.  Goldilocks  makes 
timid  entrance,  peeping  in  first  and  with- 
drawing, finally  closing  door  behind  her. 
She  investigates  kitchen  as  long  as  time 
allows,  then  spies  bowls  and  approaches 
table,  indicating  hunger.  Moves  stool  in 
front  of  biggest  bowl,  climbs  up,  takes 
hold  of  spoon  and  drops  it,  as  if  too 
heavy.  Moves  stool  to  middle-sized  bowl, 
grasps  spoon  and  tastes  porridge.  Drops 
it  on  table  and  makes  wry  face  as  if  dis- 
liking flavor.  Sees  small  bowl,  tastes 
contents  with  pleasure,  takes  it  from 
table,  sits  on  stool  and  eats  porridge  all 
up,  returning  bowl  and  spoon  to  place. 
Then  after  looking  around  room  and  out 
of  window,  goes  out  by  door. 

Scene  IV— The  Bears'  Sitting-Room 

Remove  crane,  pot-hooks  and  kettle 
for  this  scene,  substituting  andirons  and 
laying  a  fire,  if  there  is  time.  Remove 
broom  and  kitchen  furniture,  bowls, 
spoons  and  stool.  Change  window-cur- 
tain, cover  table  with  bright  cloth  and 
set  vase  of  flowers  on  it,  with  candle- 
stick and  work  basket.  No  other  furni- 
ture needed  save  three  chairs,  one  very 
large  and  high  with  arms  and  a  cushion, 
one  middle-sized,  with  cushion,  and  one 
a  child's  chair  in  corner. 

Goldilocks  enters,  investigates  room  as 
before,  and  finally,  showing  signs  of 
fatigue,  attempts  to  climb  up  in  big 
chair,  but  finds  it  too  high.  Pulls  cush- 
ion half-way  out  in  attempt.  Next  tries 
middle-sized  chair;  bounces  about  on 
cushion  and  finds  it  too  wide  and  soft, 
jumps  down,  pulling  cushion  to  floor,  and 
spies  child's  chair.  Claps  hands,  runs  to 
it  and  sits  down  so  hard  that  it  breaks 
and  she  falls  to  floor.  Goldilocks  gives 
signs  of  fright,  and  after  trying  to 
straighten  up  chair  and  failing,  runs 
from  room  in  tears. 


Scene  V— The  Bears'  Bedroom 

Chairs  and  table  are  removed  for  this 
scene,  all  other  furniture  remaining 
same.  Stool  under  window.  Three  beds 
are  shown,  one  an  army  cot  perhaps,  one 
made  up  on  a  lounge  or  sofa,  and  the 
third  a  crib,  or  child's  bed  of  any  sort. 
(One  may  be  made  up  on  lounge,  one  on 
floor,  and  the  third  be  improvised  with 
three  chairs.)  It  does  not  matter  what 
the  beds  are  if  fresh  and  white  and 
differing  considerably  in  size.  Goldi- 
locks enters  in  tears  and  stands  in  door- 
way, wiping  eyes.  Recovers  herself  and 
looks  about  room.  Sighs  wearily,  rubs 
eyes  and  looks  at  largest  bed.  Shakes 
her  head,  as  if  too  high,  and  tries  to  climb 
up.  Fails,  but  disarranges  bedding  in 
effort.  Next  tries  middle-sized  bed  and 
succeeds  in  getting  up,  but  finds  it  un- 
comfortable and  pillows  too  hard. 
Shakes  head  in  impatience  and  suddenly 
catches  sight  of  little  bed.  Tumbles  out 
of  middle-sized  bed,  dragging  counter- 
pane and  pillows  to  floor  and  runs  to 
small  bed.  Claps  hands  in  joy  and  dances 
around  it.  Lays  bonnet,  which  she  has 
carried  by  knotted  strings  over  arm,  on 
foot  of  bed,  jumps  in,  pulls  counterpane 
up  and  goes  to  sleep. 

Interlude 

Three  voices  behind  the  scenes  now 
repeat  the  classic  words  of  the  three 
bears  when  they  returned  from  their 
morning  walk,  accompanying  them  with 
suitable  growls  and  nicely-proportioned 
thunders  from  the  piano: — 

"SOMEBODY  HAS  BEEN  TASTING 
MY  PORRIDGE!!!" 

'  'SOMEBODY  HAS  BEEN  TASTING  MY 
PORRIDGE! !" 

"Somebody  (high,  squeaky  voice)  has 
been  tasting  my  porridge  and  has  eaten 
it  all  up  !" 

Scene  VI— The  Three  Bears  Return 
from  Their  Walk 

(This  may  be  omitted  if  not  practicable 
to  show  Bears'  House  again.) 

The  Bears'  House  is  shown  as  in  Scene 
II,  and  presently  the  three  bears  come 
waddling  in.  Father  comes  first,  with 
hat  and  cane,  fanning  himself  with  red 
bandanna.  Mother  may  carry  parasol, 
if  desired,  and  leads  little  Bear  dang- 
ling a  toy  from  his  paw.  When  all  are 
well  in  sight.  Father  notices  door  is  open 
and  calls  Mother's  attention  to  fact. 
Mother  nods  head,  shows  excitement  and 
points  to  window  where  curtain  is  dis- 
arranged. Little  Bear  waddles  forward 
and  picks  up  Goldilock's  bunch  of  flowers, 
showing  it  to  parents.  Pantomime  of 
consternation.  Mother  Bear  wrings 
hands.  Father  shakes  fist  threateningly. 
Little  Bear  shivers  in  fright  and  clings 
to  Mother,  then  all  hurriedly  waddle  into 
house. 

Scene  VII— The  Bears'  Kitchen 
(as  in  Scene  III) 

Father  Bear  enters  first,  cautiously, 
beckons  his  family  and  begins  to  look 
about  for  supposed  intruder.  Mother 
Bear  enters  more  timidly  and  goes 
through  same  pantomime,  but  with  starts 
and  signs  of  fear.  Little  Bear  not  ap- 
pearing, Mother  goes  out  and  brings  him 
in,  crying.  She  is  consoling  him  when 
Father  suddenly  goes  to  table  and  dis- 
covers, with  every  sign  of  surprise  and 
horror,  that  somebody  has  been  tasting 
his  porridge.  Mother  rushes  to  table, 
makes  similar  discovery  and  waves  spoon 
in  air,  threateningly.  Little  Bear  fol- 
lows, looks  into  his  bowl  and  finding  it 
empty,  holds  it  out  to  parents  with  sim- 
ulated howls  of  rage.  They  rush  to  him 
and  dry  his  tears,  and  then  leave  room 
in  determined  way  as  if  to  bring  culprit 
to  justice. 


Interlude 

Voices  behind  the  scene,  accompanied 
by  appropriate  growls,  repeat  following 
words : — 

"SOMEBODY  HAS  BEEN  SITTING 
IN  MY  CHAIR!!!" 

"somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my 
chair!  !" 

"Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair 
and  has  broken  it  all  up!" 

Scene  VIII— The  Bears'  Sitting  Room 
(as  in  Scene  IV)  — 
Same  by-play  as  in  Scene  VII  on  part 
of  parent  Bears.  Little  Bear  stands  on 
threshold,  timidly,  paw  in  mouth  and 
takes  no  share  in  investigation  until  par- 
ents discover  damage  to  chairs.  Then, 
dropping  toy,  he  waddles  to  corner  and 
discovers  his  own  broken  chair.  Great 
grief,  hardly  to  be  consoled  by  parents. 
Bears  take  one  another's  paws  and  leave 
room  like  conspirators,  glancing  fearfully 
about  as  they  go. 

Interlude 

As  before: — 

"SOMEBODY  HAS  BEEN  SLEEP- 
ING IN  MY  BED!!!" 

"SOMEBODY  HAS  BEEN  SLEEPING  IN  MY 
BED ! !" 

"Somebody  has  been  sleeping  in  my  bed 
and  here  she  is!" 

Scene  IX— The  Bears'  Bedroom 
(as  in  Scene  V) 

Father  Bear  opens  door  slowly  and 
carefully,  looking  around  room  several 
times  before  he  enters.  Finding  all 
quiet,  turns  and  beckons  Mother  who 
comes  as  far  as  threshold,  but  is  evi- 
dently afraid  to  venture  farther.  Little 
Bear  peeps  in  under  her  arm.  Face  of 
Goldilocks  must  be  turned  from  door  so 
that  she  will  not  be  noticed  at  first. 
Father  goes  to  his  bed  and  shows  by  ex- 
cited gestures  that  someone  has  been  in 
it.  Drops  to  floor  and  looks  underneath, 
but  finding  no  one  begins  to  re-arrange 
bedding.  Mother  gathers  courage  and 
seeks  her  bed.  Same  pantomime  of 
astonishment  and  fear.  Little  Bear,  left 
alone  in  doorway,  suddenly  drops  on  all 
fours  and  scrambles  to  his  bed,  where 
he  stands  erect.  Sees  Goldilocks,  throws 
up  paws  in  astonishment  and  crosses 
room  to  tell  parents.  Goldilocks  still 
sleeps  quietly.  Bears  hurry  to  bedside, 
being  careful  to  stand  at  foot  of  bed  and 
on  side  away  from  window,  to  give  Gold- 
ilocks opportunity  to  escape.  Mother 
catches  sight  of  Goldilocks's  bonnet, 
takes  it  up  and  inspects  it  with  surprise 
and  pleasure.  When  the  three  stand  be- 
side Goldilocks,  looking  down  on  her,  she 
awakes.  She  appears  to  scream  and 
hides  face  in  bedclothes,  peeping  out 
again  at  once  to  see  if  Bears  are  still 
there.  Repeats  action  while  Bears  re- 
main transfixed  with  astonishment. 
Little  Bear,  head  on  one  side,  regards 
Goldilocks  with  admiration,  nods  head 
and  rubs  paws  together. 

Goldilocks,  without  removing  her  eyes 
from  Bears,  slips  slowly  out  of  bed  and 
stands  up.  Surprise  of  Bears  and  pleas- 
ure at  her  appearance.  Show  by  gesture 
that  they  notice  her  long  hair,  gay  dress 
and  buckled  shoes.  Little  Bear  holds 
out  arms  to  her.  Father  begins  to  move 
towards  her  when  she  runs  across  room 
at  full  speed,  climbs  on  stool  and  out  of 
window.  (If  this  is  impossible,  escape 
by  door.) 

Bears  run  to  window  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, little  one  falling  down  on  the  way, 
in  his  hurry,  but  Goldilocks  has  escaped 
them.  Little  Bear  tries  awkwardly  to 
climb  out  of  window,  but  gets  caught 
and  hangs  there  struggling  violently. 
Parents,  facing  audience  stand  looking 
at  each  other  in  astonishment,  Mother 
still  holding  Goldilocks's  bonnet  and 
shaking  head  as  if  to  say,  "Wonders  will 
never  cease!" 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


'November  1914 


The  First  Movement  (Fig.  I) 


A  Colonial  Dance 

A  Pleasing  Feature  for  a  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  Program 

BY    BERTHA    L  .    S  W  O  PE  ,    Director  of  Physical  Education,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Music:  "In  the  Barn,"  by  Chas.  Lind- 
say; published  by  Theo.  Presser,  Phila- 
delphia; price  20  cents. 

Any  number  of  pupils  can  take  part. 
The  steps  are  simple  but  should  be  ex- 
ecuted in  a  stately  and  graceful  manner. 
The  costumes  and  poses  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs. 

Part  1—8  measures — 16 
counts. 

Stand  in  rows,  girls  on 
right  of  boys.  Girls  hold 
skirts  daintily  with  right 
hands,  boys  holding  girls' 
left  hands  high  with  their 
right  hands,  left  behind  back. 

Touch  left  heel  for- 
ward— 1. 

Touch  left  toe  back- 
ward— 2. 

Change  step  left — 3 — 4. 

Same  exercise  right — 5 — 8. 

Drop  hands  and  turn  left 
about,  grasp  inside  hands 
and  repeat  in  opposite  di- 
rection— 9—16. 

Finish  facing  front  as  in 
the  beginning.    (Fig.  1.) 

Part  II — 16  measures. 

Same    formation     as  in 
Part  I. 

All  step  left  sideward — 1. 

Step  right  over  left — 2. 

Step  left  sideward — 3. 

Step  right  foot  behind  left  and  bend 
both  knees  slightly  (dip  step) — 4. 

Same  exercise  right — 5 — 8. 

Repeat— 9  16. 


Repeat  Part  I,  first  8  measures. 

Part  III— 8  measures. 

Partners  facing,  right  hands  joined  and 
held  high,  girls'  left  hands  hoiding 
skirts,  boys' left  behind  back. 

All  walk  forward  4  steps,  partners 


toward  front) — 1. 

Point  step  front  with  opposite  foot  -2, 
Boys  step  sideward  right,  girls  side- 
ward left — 3. 
Point  step  —4. 

All  turn  about,  away  from  partner, 
and  make  deep  bow,  girls  holding  skirts 


count    bend  knees 


and 


counts.  On  4th 
slightly  (dip  step). 

Repeat  in  opposite  direction — 4. 
Drop  hands,  step  sideward  right 
bow  low — 1 — 2. 

Step  to  position,  heels  together,  not 
changing  position  of  hands,  3 — 4. 

Repeat  ;bow  to  left — 5 — 6. 
Step  to  position — 7 — 8. 
Repeat  whole  dance. 


PS 


Bowing  to  Partners  (Fig.  Ill) 


changing  position.  On  4th  count  turn 
about  and  make  a  slight  bow. 

Join  left  hands  and  repeat — 4.  (Fig. 
II.) 

Boys  take  girls'  left  hands  in  their 
right,  still  facing  each  other.  Boys  step 
sideward  left,  girls  sideward  right  (all 


with  both  hands,  boys  with  right  hand 
across  chest,  left  behind  back.  _  (Fig. 
III.)    Retard  last  measure. 

Part  IV — 8  measures. 
Partners  face  and  join  right  hands. 
Boys  walk  backward,  girls  forward,  4 


The  Minuet 

Grandma  told  me  all  about  it. 
Told  me  so  I  could  not  doubt 
it, 

How     she    danced,  my 
grandma  danced, 
Long  ago ! 
How   she  held  her  pretty 
head, 

How  her  dainty  skirts  she 
spread, 
How  she  turned  her  little 
toes, 

Smiling  little  human  rose, 
Long  ago. 

Grandma  says  our  modern 

jumping. 
Rushing,  whirling,  dashing, 
bumping. 
Would  have  shocked  the 
gentle  folks. 
Long  ago. 
No  !  they  moved  with  stately  grace  , 
Everything  in  proper  place. 
Gliding  slowly  forward,  then 
Slowly  courtesying  back  again, 
Long  ago. 

— Mary  Ma  pes  Dodge. 


One  of  the  Prettiest  Movements  (Fig.  II) 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 

Exercises  for  the  Thanksgiving  Season 


The  Thanksgiving  Dinner  Hi 
Alphabet 

By  Harriette  Wilbur 

For  twenty-SgVea  giuall  children,  or,  if  Hit-  en- 
rollment be  smaller,  for  a  less  number,  several 
speaking  more  "than  once. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  written 
on  the  blackboard  in  large  capitals  in 
order,  thus: 


A 

J 

B 

K 

T 

C 

1, 

U 

D 

M 

V 

E 

N 

w 

F 

0 

X 

G 

P 

Y 

H 

Q 

Z 

I 

R 

& 

Then,  as  the  children  come  forward  in 
turn  to  recite,  each  writes  in  the  name 
of  the  article  he  stands  for.  Some 
amusement  may  be  created  with  the  let- 
ters that  are  not  filled  out.  Let  the 
children  who  represent  these  take  up  the 
chalk  as  though  about  to  write,  hesitate, 
shake  the  head,  laugh,  and  then  turn, 
around  and  recite.  Other  "business" 
will  suggest  itself  to  those  with  a  sense 
of  fun. 


Appetite 

Jumbles 

Shellfish 

Bread  &  Butter 

Kake 

Turkey 

Cranberry  Sauce  Lettuce 

U  

Dressing 

Mince  Pie 

Vinegar 

Eggs 

Nuts 

Water 

Fruit 

Olives  X-mas 

Pudding 

Gravy 

Potatoes 

Yams 

Ham 

Quince 

Z  

Ice  Cream, 

Raisins, 

&  

Appetite— 
A  is  the  Appetite,  treasured  with  care; 
That  each  may  enjoy  his  full  Thanksgiv- 
ing share. 

Bread  and  Butter — 
B  is  for  Bread  and  Butter,  though  these 
Are  often  neglected  for  tidbits  that 
please. 

Cranberry  Sauce — 
C  is  for  Cranberry  sauce  so  red, 
A  fruit  growing  well  in  its  soft,  marshy 
bed. 

Dressing — 
D  is  for  Dressing,  so  spicy  and  murky, 
That  always  comes  on  with  the  plump, 
steaming  turkey. 

Eggs— 

E  is  for  Eggs,   though  used  mainly  to 
make 

The  puddings  and  sauces  and  cookies  and 
cake. 

Fruit— 

F  is  for  Fruit,  such  as  oranges  yellow, 
And  apples  all  juicy  and  scarlet  and 
mellow. 

Gravy — 

G  is  for  Gravy,  passed  around  piping  hot. 
With  turkey  and  dressing  one  wants  a  lot. 

Ham — 

H  is  for  Ham,  baked  full  of  whole  cloves, 
A  most  tempting  viand  that  every  one 
loves. 

Ice  Cream — 
I  is  Ice  Cream.    It's  usually  last. 
But  no  one  says  "no,"  when  it  comes 
slipping  past. 

Jumbles — 

J  is  for  Jumbles.     They're  round  and 

quite  thin^ 
And  have  a  plump  raisin  the  center 

within. 

Kake— 

K  is  for  Kake,  with  frosting  of  white, — 
You  know  what  I  mean  if  it  isn't  spelled 
right. 

Lettuce — 

L  is  for  Lettuce;  when  crisp,  fresh  and 
green, 

A  salad  of  lettuce  is  fit  for  a  queen. 

Mince  Pie— 
M  is  for  Mince  Pie,  of  meat,  fruit  and 
spice; 


To  uie  there'-)  no  pantry  -that 's  -  hall  s«i 
nice. .  (  ■ 

Nuts—.. 

N  is  for  Nuts.  About  the  next  day 
I  eat  thosteT  carefully  pocket  away. 

Olives — 

O  is  for  Olives.    When  pickled  in  brine 
And  served  as  a  relish  they're  awfully 
fine. 

Potatoes— _ 
P  is  Potatoes.  They're  boiled  and  I  hey  i  f 
steamed, 

And  then  they  are  heal  en  and  mashed 
and  creamed. 

Quince — 
Q  is  for  Quince,  and  of  it  is  made 
A  delicious  sweet  jelly,  or  a  rich  mar- 
malade. 

Raisins— 

R  is  for  Raisins,  as  plump  as  can  be. 
The  children  all  hail  them  with  smiles 
of  glee. 

Shellfish—  _ 
S  is  for  Shellfish  found  deep  in  the  sea ; 
The  lobster,  the  oyster  and  clam  are  hut 
three.  . 

Turkey — 

T  is  for  Turkey,    and  he's  the  main 
thing 

At  the  ThanksgiviMg  feast,  -  he's  a  reg- 
ular king! 

U— 

U  is  unknown,    hut  beyond  the  least 
doubt 

When  you  sit  down  to  eat  something 
new  you'll  spy  out. 

Vinegar — 
V's  Vinegar.    Its'  not  eaten  alone 
But'is  served  with  the  salad  to  give  it  a 
tone. 

Water —  ' 
W  is  for  Water.    It  never  would  do 
To  forget  this  old  standby  so  tried  and 
so  true.  , 

X-mas  Pudding — 
Christmas  pudding  of   plums!  Never 
fear ! 

It  will  taste  just  as  good  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Yams — 

Y  is  for  Yams.  As  the  sweet  potato, 
Perhaps   this  rich  vegetable  you  will 
know. 


z— 


Z  is  for  "ziz'zy" — the  way  you  will  feel 
At  the  end  of  this  lovely,  magnificent 
meal. 

&— 

And-so-  forth?    Why,  that  is  a  number  of 
things 

For  which  we  should  all  be  as  thankful 
as  kings. 


A  Tribute  to  Corn 

By  Harriette  Wilbur 

This  exercise  is  for  six  children,  each 
canying  a  full  length  stalk  of  corn,  the 
roots  and  ears'  left  on.  They  wear  sim- 
ple pinafores  and  overalls.  Three  girls 
and  three  boys  might  take  part,  or  all 
boys  or  all  girls,  "as  desired. 

The  children  enter  one  at  a  time,  each 
reciting  one  of  the  following  quotations. 
At  the  close  of  the  recitations,  they  will 
he  standing  infa  single  line  along  the 
front. 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard ! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 
No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

— Whittier. 

Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward, 
Then  another  and  another, 
And,  before  the  Summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty, 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it, 
And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  "It  is  Mondamin! 
Yes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin!" 

— Longfellow. 

I  set  a  grain  of  Indian  corn 

One  day  in  idle  humor, 
And  the  grain  sprung  up  six  feet  or  more! 

My  glory  for  a  summer. 

—Mary  Howiit. 

Upon  a  hundred  thousand  plains 
Its  banners  rustled  in  the  breeze, 

O'er  all  the  nation's  wide  domains, 
From  coast  to  coast  betwixt  the  seas. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 

The  stately  maize,  a  fair .  and  goodly 
sight,  m 

With  serried  spear-points  bristling  sharp 

and  bright, 
Shook  out  his  yellow  tresses,  for  delight. 

To  all  their  tawny  length, 
Like    Samson,    glorying    in  his  lusty 

strength. 

— Phoebe  Gary. 

Blazon  Columbia's  emblem, 
The  bounteous,  golden  Corn ! 

Eons  ago,  of  the  great  sun's  glow 
And  the  joy  of  earth,  'twas  born. 

From  Superior's  shore  to  Chile, 
From  the  ocean  of  dawn  to  the  west, 

With  its  banners  of  green  and  silken 
sheen, 

It  sprang  at  the  sun's  behest. 

— Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

.  -:  -  &JS*|      :       •   •  ■ 

If  there  is  a  musical  instrument  in  the 
school,  let  some  one  play  a  simple  waltz; 
"Evelina"  would  be  good.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  musical  people  of  the  dis- 
trict could  be  induced  to  bring  a  mando- 
lin, guitar,  or  an  accordion  and  play  for 
the  drill.  If  none  of  these  are  obtain- 
able, the  children  themselves  may  hum 
a  familiar  little  tune  while  drilling. 

1.  Grasping  stalks  in  both  hands,  raise 


A  Pilgrim  Song 


M.  M.  G. 


Maude  M.  Grant 


3Ei 
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1.  Sing     a    song    of     Pil  -  grims  brave,  Who  came  from  o'er    the  sea, 

2.  Sing     a    song    of     win  -  ter  days,  Of     hun  -  ger   and     of  cold, 


The  May-flower  was  the  lit  -  tie  ship  That  bore  them  safe  and  free. 
Sing    of     men  and     wo  -  men....     too,   With  stur  -  dy  hearts  and  bold. 

Chorus 




-  r-i  r 
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Oh,    the  Pil-grims  brave,  and  the  May-flower  too,       We   sing    to  -  day  to 


-  - — t-1  — i  


I— 


I 


hon-or  you!  Oh,  Pil  grims  brave,  who  crossed  the  wave,  We  hon  -  or  you  to  -  day. 

NOTE  :  This  little  song  may  be  learned  in  connection  w  ith  lessons  on  the  Pilgrims,  as  g.iven  on 
pages  14, 16, 20,  89,  43  aud  40  iu  this  issue. 


them  ma  first  beat  of  each  alternate 
measure  and  lower  them-on  the  first  beat 
of  the  next.    Repeat  as  desired. 

2.  Stalks  forward  at  arms'  length, 
back  to  chest. 

3.  Stalks  out  at  right  side,  back  to 
chest. 

4.  Stalks  out  at  left  side,  back  to 
chest. 

5.  Face  to  right  and  repeat  1,  2,  :!,  4. 

6.  Face  to  left  and  repeat  1,  2,  I. 

7.  Alternate  1  and  2. 

8.  Alternate  3  and  4. 

9.  Stalks  forward  on  first  count,  to 
right  on  second,  forward  on  third,  and 
to  left  on  fourth.  (This  will  require 
four  measures  of  waltz-time  music. ) 

10.  March  in  a  circle,  waving  stalks 
slightly. 

11.  Halt  in  a  V-shaped  figure,  with 
the  point  toward  the  back  of  the  room 
and  away  from  the  audience.  Repeat 
from  1  to  9  inclusive. 

12.  March  in  a  circle,  waving  stalks 
slightly. 

13.  Halt  in  a  V-shaped  figure  as  in  11, 
the  two  at  rear  crossing  stalks,  the  next 
two  touching  the  tips  of  their  stalks  to- 
gether, the  two  at  front  holding  theirs 
up  and  out  at  front. 

14.  Front  couple  hold  fast,  other  two 
walk  toward  front,  passing  between 
front  couple,  who  incline  their  stalks 
inward  slightly,  turn  toward  either  side 
and  walk  back  to  rear.  At  rear  each 
couple  holds  stalks  to  form  an  arch  that 
next  couple  may  march  under. 

15.  March  in  circle,  waving  stalks. 

16.  If  the  children  know  some  familiar 
corn  song  or  general  harvest  song,  let 
them  sing  it  holding  position  as  in  13. 
If  not,  they  march  off  after  circling  as 
in  15. 

The  Pilgrims 

By  Gertrude  Zerr 

A  Finger  Play 

I  This  is  the  mast  of  the  Pilgrim's  ship 
1  ]  That  made  from  Plymouth  a  stormy 
f  trip. 

f  These  are  the  waves  that  rolled  and 
tossed 

the  poor  little  vessel  was  almost 


9  1  tossed 
-  )  Till 


I* 


lost. 


(  This  is  the  stern  and  rock-bound  shore, 

3  -  Where  the  Puritans  landed,  a  hundred 
(       and  four. 

(  This  is  the  forest  so  tall  and  dark, 

4  -  Where  they  built  their  homes  of  logs 
f       and  bark. 

(  These  are  the  people  marching  to 
-  J  church 
|  Through  forests  of  cedar  and  pine  and 
birch. 

"  f a.  This  is  the  church  with  a  gun  for 
fi  !       a  steeple, 

'lb.  And  inside  you'll  find  all  goodly 
people. 

(1)  Hands  clasped,  middle  fingers  joined  aud 

raised. 

(2)  Hands  spread  out,  fingers  waving;  insidr 
of  wrists  are  together. 

(3)  Left  hand  folded,  palm  down,  right  hand 
fingers  alighting  and  walking  on  it. 

(4)  Palms  together,  fingers  straight,  slightly 
waving. 

(5)  Fingers  up  aud  moving,  hands  moving  to 
right. 

(6)  a.  Hands  closed,  fingers  together,  index 
fingers  joined  and  raised,  thumbs  together. 

b.  Open  hands,  showing  fingers. 


What  I'd  Do 


Girl- 


If  I  were  a  little  boy 

I'd  be  happy  all  the  day. 
And  then  I  think  that  I  should  ride 

To  Grandpa's  in  the  sleigh; 
I'd  love  my  friends  and  neighbors  dear, 

And  try  to ,  bring  some  heart  good 
cheer; 

I'd  say, '  'Hurrah  !  Thanksgiving's  here!" 
If  I  were  a  little  boy! 

Boy— 

If  I  were  a  little  girl, 

I'd  be  happy  all  day  long; 
And  then  I'd  smile  on  all  around, 

And  cheer  them  with  a  song. 
I  would  be  thankful  just  to  grow, 

For  Thanksgiving's  here  you  know ; 
And  kindness  to  someone  I'd  show, 

If  I  were  a  little  girl! 
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Thanksgiving  Recitations  and  Songs 


Thanksgiving  Verses 

By  Lillian  M.  Jones 

Accept  our  thanks, 

Dear  Lord,  this  day, 
For  blessings  that 

Have  strewn  our  way. 

Now  for  the  bounteous  harvest.  Lord, 
All  people  should  their  thanks  accord. 

Let  each  one  bow  in  thankfulness; 
The  Lord  of  Harvest  join  to  bless. 

May  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving 
Dwell  within  us  on  this  day. 

Let  us  thank  the  Lord  of  Harvest 
Who  our  labor  doth  repay. 

We  bid  one  and  all 

A  real  happy  goodby: 
We  hope  you'll  have  plenty 

Of  turkey  and  pie. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  coming, 

And  a  happy  boy  am  I, 
We're  going  to  my  grandma's 

Where  we'll  have  some  pumpkin  pie, 
And  nice  turkey  fixed  with  dressing, 

And  a  lot  of  other  things. 
Right  glad  am  I  that  every  year 

A  Thanksgiving  dinner  brings. 

For  home,  for  food. 

For  friends,  for  love, 
We  humbly  thank 

The  God  above. 
And  may  our  lives, 

In  all  we  do, 
Prove  loyal  to 

His  love  so  true. 

In  Confidence 

By  Winifred  A.  Hoag 

Mother  says  we  should  be  thankful 
For  whatever  we  have  to  eat, 

Even  if  it  were  only  bread 
With  never  a  speck  of  meat. 

And,  of  course,  what  she  says  is  true; 

But  I  surely  do  hope  that  I 
Shall  have  a  chance  to  be  thankful 

For  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie. 

Our  Pump 

By  Cornelia  E.  Osborn 

The  tall  old  pump  by  the  kitchen  door 

Is  a  friend  to  Ted  and  me. 
He  holds  out  an  arm  for  us  to  shake 

When  we  come  home  to  tea. 

He  gives  his  best  and  is  glad  to  help 
If  we  want  a  drink. or  a  scrub. 

He  almost  smiles  to  see  us  splash, 
He'd  like  to  help  us  rub. 

For  a  hat  he's  worn  the  long  years 
through 

A  rusty  old  tin  cup. 
We  never  guessed  he'd  care,  you  know, 

When  he  saw  us  dressed  up. 

But  I  think  he  did,  for  this  morning 

He  has  on  a  new  white  cap, 
And  over  his  arm,  to  keep  him  warm, 
Some  more  white  snow  for  a  wrap. 

What  Grandmamma  Said 

By  Belle  Gray 

"You'll    always   be  happy  if  always 
you're  good," 

My  grandmamma  said  to  me. 
I  told  her  I  never  had  quite  understood 

What  a  really  good  child  might  be. 

She  said:  "Ever  strive  to  be  honest  and 
true, 

Your  parents  and  teacher  obey. 
Be  loving  and  helpful  in  all  that  you  do; 
And  be  sure,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

To  tell  your  dear  mother  each  trouble 
and  woe; 

Then,  folding  your  hands  at  her  knee. 
Ask  God  for  his  blessing.    Do  this,  and 
you'll  show 
What  a  really  good  child  should  be." 

An  Appetite 

By  Winifred  A.  Hoag 

I've  been  saving  up  for  days! 

I'm  as  hungry  as  can  be! 
Mother  says  she's  'fraid  she'll  need 

Another  turkey  just  for  me. 


Thanksgiving  Dinner 

By  Winifred  A.  Hoag 

Larger  Child — 
What  do  you  want  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner? 

Speak  up  loud  and  clear. 
And  before  you  say  "Jack  Robinson," 

It  will  all  be  here. 

(Two  children  enter  and  make  motions 
of  placing  food  on  the  table.  J 

First  Child- 
Here  comes  the  turkey,  the  best  of  all. 

Second  Child — 
Here  come  the  celery  stalks  so  tall. 

(Third  and  fourth  enter  and  stand  by 
first  two  children.) 

Third  Child— 
I've  mashed  potato  as  white  as  snow. 

Fourth  Child— 
We  need  sweet  ones  too,  of  course,  you 
know. 

(Fifth  child  enters.) 
Fifth  Child- 
Here  come  the  nuts  and  pumpkin  pie, 
As  yellow  as  gold,  and  good — oh,  my ! 
Larger  Child  (steps  forward) — ' 
Now  the  table  is  all  ready, 
I  arn  sure  that  all  is  right — 
(Enter  small  girl) 

But  what  can  Ruth  be  bringing? 
Ruth— 

I  bring  an  appetite. 

A  Thanksgiving  Party 

Thanksgiving  day  I  had  some  friends 

To  dinner,  five  in  all. 
I  spread  my  table  in  the  yard; 

My  guests  were  very  small. 

Miss  Chickadee  quite  early  came, 
Dressed  all  in  black  and  gray. 

A  woodpecker  flew  to  her  side, 
Red-capped,  with  neck-band  gay. 

Pert  Mr.  Nuthatch  next  arrived, 

A  gymnast  of  renown. 
He  could  do  stunts  on  any  tree 

With  his  head  up  or  down. 

Miss  Sparrow  then  came,  smartly  dressed 

In  pretty  mottled  brown; 
And  last  of  all  a  squirrel  gray 

From  home  in  squirrel  town. 

When  all  my  friends  had  found  a  place 

At  my  Thanksgiving  board, 
They  made  a  very  charming  sight. 

And  I  could  well  afford 

To  give  them  all  that  they  could  eat, 

For  I  knew  in  the  spring 
They'd  be  my  unpaid  foresters, 

And  gaily  work  and  sing. 

— Helen  M.  Richardson  m  Our  Animal 
Friends. 


Our  Thanksgiving  Pies 

By  Elva  J.  Smith 

'Tis  so,  we  hoed,  and  hoed,  and  hoed, 
Beneath  the  warm  spring  sun, 

Then  dropped  the  seeds,  covered  them 
o'er, — , 
Thus  were  our  pies  begun. 

Two  leaves,  so  thick  and  fat  and  green. 

Showed  very  soon  indeed. 
Wearing  such  a  cunning  hood. 

Made  from  our  pumpkin  seed. 

A  stem — a  creeping  vine!  — What  next  ? 

I'm  sure  you  cannot  guess! 
Some  lovely  cups  that  shone  like  gold, 

Or  like  a  fairy's  dress! 

Some  green  balls  next  that  soon  grew 
big, 

And  changed  their  coats  to  yellow; 
And  grandpa  said,  "Boys,  they  are  ripe, 
Although  they  are  not  mellow." 

Then  grandma  peered  over  her  specks, 
And  looked  'stonished  and  wise, 

And  said,  "Why-ee!  Why,  deary  me. 
Those  boys  must  have  some  pies!" 

And  so  today  she  mixed  and  stirred, 
To  watch  her  was  great  fun; 

She  took  them  from  the  oven  hot — 
At  last  our  pies  were  done! 

Then  suddenly  she  looked  perplexed, — 
"What  if  they  are  not  right! 

Boys,  won't  you  take  one  now  to  try, 
And  tell  me,  honor  bright?" 

You  may  believe  we  did  not  wait 

For  her  to  ask  us  twice! 
Hurrah  for  grandma  and  her  pies! 

Say,  don't  you  think  they're  nice? 

At  Grandma's 

I  love  to  go  where  grandma  lives, 
There's  so  much  there  to  see; 

Her  house  is  just  as  full  of  things 
As  ever  it  can  be. 

Sometimes,  when  I  am  very  good, 

My  grandma  tells  to  me 
Some  stories'  bout  the  spinning  wheel, 

And  'bout  the  fam'ly  tree. 

How  very  many  years  ago, 

An  ancestor  of  me 
Came  sailing  with  the  Puritans, 

From  far  across  the  sea. 

— Little  Folk's  Magazine. 

Some  Small  Sweet  Way 

There's  never  a  rose  in  all  the  world 

But  makes  some  green. spray  sweeter; 
There's  never  a  wind  in  all  the  sky 

But  makes  some  bird  wing  fleeter; 
There's  never  a  star  but  brings  to  heaven 

Some  silver  radiance  tender. 
And  never  a  rosy  cloud  but  helps 

To  crown  the  sunset  splendor; 
No  robin  but  may  thrill  some  heart, 

His  dawn-light  gladness  voicing; 
God  gives  us  all  some  small,  sweet  way 

To  set  the  world  rejoicing. 


Thanksgiving  Hymn 

By  Ida  B.  Bassford 

Tuue,  "Stand  Up  for  Jesus." 

We  to  the  God  of  Harvest 

Our  happy  voices  raise, 
In  grateful  glad  thanksgiving 

We  sing  this  song  of  praise. 
We  praise  thee  for  thy  kindness 

And  for  thy  tender  care, 
Our  gratitude  accept,  Lord, 

It  is  our  humble  prayer. 

Thou  hast  been  ever  gracious 

All  through  the  long,  long  year. 
In  times  of  joy  and  sorrow 

Thou  hast  been  ever  near. 
Thou  hast  been  near  in  sunshine, 

And  in  the  shadow,  too, 
We  know  through  all  our  Father 

Was  just  and  kind  and  true. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  harvest, 

For  fields  of  ripened  grain, 
And  for  the  glorious  sunshine, 

And  for  refreshing  rain. 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  love,  Lord, 

For  strength,  and  life  and  health. 
For  all  that  thou  hast  given 

From  out  thy  bounteous  wealth. 

And  now  we  pray,  dear  Father, 

That  we  may  worthy  be 
Of  all  the  tender  mercies 

That  we  receive  from  thee. 
Lord,  we  would  give  thee  service 

In  truth  and  faithfulness, 
Then  take  our  lives  and  hearts, Lord, 

To  purify  and  bless. 

The  Beautiful  World 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful 
world, 

For  the  banner  of  blue  that's  above  it 
unfurled, 

For  the  streams  that  sparkle  and  sing  to 
the  sea, 

For  the  bloom  in  the  glade  and  the  leaf 

on  the  tree ; 
Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful 

world. 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  the  mountain 
peak, 

Where  the  wind  and  the  lightning  meet 

and  speak. 
For  the  golden  star  on  the  soft  night's 

breast, 

And  the  silvery  moonlight's  path  to  rest ; 
Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful 
world. 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  the  rippling 
notes 

That  come  from  a  thousand  sweet  bird 
throats. 

For  the  ocean  wave  and  the  sunset  glow. 
And  the  waving  fields  where  the  reapers 
go; 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful 
world. 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  the  ones  so 
true, 

And  the  kindly  deeds  they  have  done  for 
you;  .  . 

For  the  great  earth's  heart,  when  it's 
understood, 

Is  struggling  still  toward  the  pure  and 
good ; 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  beautiful 
world. 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  the  One  who 
guides. 

For  He  holds  the  ships  and  He  holds  the 
tides, 

And  underneath  and  around  and  above 
The  world  is  lapped  in  the  light  of  his 
love ; 

Here's  a  song  of  praise  for  a  Weautiful 
world. 

—  W.  L.  Child r€ss. 
Baby's  Part 

By  Winifred  A.  Hoag 

Mamma  fixed  the  turkey; 

Sister  made  the  pie; 
Jamie  pared  potatoes, — 

Poor  baby  began  to  cry. 

So  mamma  gave  him  a  spoon 
And  said,  "Now  hold  on  tight;  ■ 

You  must  be  our  taster. 
To  see  that  all  is  right. " 


Grandpa  TurKey's  Advice 


M.  V.  M. 


Mary  V.  Myers 


-fr- 

~w — m — 9 — m — 

»      m  - 

1.  Old  Grand-pa    Tur  -  key   said  one  day,  With   gob-ble,  gob-ble,  gob-ble, 

2.  And  when  he  looked  all 'round  a  -  bout,  The  hens  seemed  dis  -  ap  -  pear  -  ing! 


3* 


m  m 
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"  You  fowls  all    run  and  hide  your  heads,  The    air     is     full    of  trou-ble." 
While  Un  -  cle  Chan  -  ti  -  cleer announced, "Thanks-giv-ing  Day    is  near-ing." 


* — m- 


And  so  the  geese  all  ran  a  •  way,  And  ducks,  so  ve  -  ry  man  -  y, 
Then  flew   he      to      a     stee  -  pie    tall,    With  no    one  now  pur  -  su  -  ing; 


us  r*_ 

-$i  q£ 

4—^ 

*    *  W 

The  farm  -  er  tho't  Thanks-giv-ing  Day,  Of  fowls  there'd  not  be  an  •  y. 
With  thank-ful  heart  the  whole  day  long,    He's  cock  -  a  -  doo  •  die"-"  do -ing! 
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Other  Exercises  for  the  Thanksgiving  Program 


Where  tHe  Jam  Pots  Grow 


£  :  


 * — P  r  *  • 


You     may  talk      a  •  bout  your  groves,  Where  you  wan  -  der  with    your  loves, 


} — Hpu — 

You     may  talk      a   -  bout   your    moon  -  lit    waves   that     fall      and  flow; 


 K  T^- 

^=toOJ^  ■  toft 

_  ^  ^ 

^  *  -5  j  1 

■    # — #  . — * — *  1 

I       can    tell     you,     if     you  will,     Of      the  house    up  -  on      the  hill, 


— rji 

-is '  -is  j-fc. 

m  ..  *  ■ 

— m— 

m  * 

— »  — »— 

And  the 

charm  -  ing 

lit  - 

tie    cup  - 

boards  where  the 

jam 

-  pots  grow. 

™>    -*  -A 

 ]—— 1 — «  T— #- 

-I 

— «  r#- 

'Vhere  the  jam  pots  grow,  Where  the  jam  pots  grow,  Where  the  jel  -  ly,   jol  -  ly, 


i  y-Jt- 

3 — — * — 

jel  -  ly,    jol  -  ly  jam    pots    grow,  Where  the    jam     pots  grow,  Where  the 


jam      pots  grow,  Where  the  jel  -  ly,   jol  -  ly,  jel  -  ly,  jol  -  ly    jam  pots  grow. 


•    .     .  II 

There  the  golden  peaches  shine 
In  their  syrup  clear  and  fine. 
And  the  raspberries  are  shining  in  their 
dusky  glow; 
And  the  cherry  and  the  plum 
Beckon  rrie  to  come 
To  the  charming  little  cupboard  where 
the  jam  pjts  grow. 

Chorus — 


Girls'  Work 

By  Virginia  Baker 

First  Child— 

The  little  girls  of  olden  times 
Had  but  few  moments  for  their  play, 

Fob-  there  was  work  for  them  to  do, 
From  morn  till  night,  each  busy  day; 

They  gathered  bayberries  for  wax. 
Tied  stalks  of  "Guinea  wheat"  for 
brooms, 

Picked  down  from  milkweed  pods  for 
wicks, 

And  dusted  spinning  wheels  and  looms. 
Second  Child — 

While  very  young  they  learned  to  knit. 

And  their  own  hose  and  rnittens  made ; 
They  learned  Ho  sew,  arid  patch,  and 
darn, 

And  rags  for  mats  to  piece  and  braid; 
They  cut  and  sewed  bright  patchwork 
squares, 

In  patterns  odd,  with  queer  names,  all, 
"Dove  in  the  Window, "  "Blue  Brigade, " 
"Fly-wheel,"    "Rob    Peter    to  Pay 
Paul." 

Third  Child- 

Each  little  maiden  stitched  with  care 

Her  sampler  gay  with  wondrous  flowers, 
With  shepherds  wearing  flowing  wigs, 

And  giant  birds  in  tiny  bowers. ; 
With  rows  of  various  alphabets, 

Figures  from  zero  up  to  nine, 
Mottoes,  and  names  and  verses  wrought 

With  moral  precepts  in  each  line. 


Ill 

There  the  sprightly  pickles  stand, 
And  the  catsup,  close  at  hand. 
And  the  marmalade  and  jellies  in  a 
goodly  row; 
And  the  quince's  ruddy  fire 
Would  a  suffragette  inspire 
To  seek  the  charming  little  cupboards 
where  the  jam  pots  grow. 

Chorus — 


Fourth  Child- 
Soon  as  the  girl  was  old  enough 
She  learned  the  use  of  "cards"  and 
"reel," 

And  then  was  taught  to  spin  her  wool, 
Or  flax,  or  cotton,  on  a  "wheel;" 

For  almost  all  the  clothing  worn 
In  early  days  at  home  was  made, 

No  wonder  even  tiny  tots 

Worked  far  more  often  than  they 
•  played. 

Fifth  Child— 

With  thread  and  needle  lace  was  made. 

For  caps  and  collars,  veils  and  cuffs, 
Work  bags  were  netted  or  were  knit, 

Or  simply  made  of  silken  stuffs; 
And,  often,  youthful  artists  cut, 

From  paper  stiff,  with  scissdrs  sharp, 
Strange  landscapes,   rows   of  dancing 
girls, 

Or  angels  each  with  pipe  or  harp. 

Sixth  Child— 
And  there  were  homely  duties,  too. 

Of  which  the  lassies  bore  their  share, 
Apples  for  pies  were  cut  and  strung 

On  cords,  and  hung  to  dry  with  care ; 
Bunches  of  herbs  were  neatly  tied, 

Spices  in  mortars  pounded  fine, 
Coffee  in  kitchen  hand-mills  ground, 

And    berries   picked   for  home-made 
wine. 

Seventh  Child— 
I  have  not  space  to  mention  all 

The  things  a  little  maid  might  do 
In  those  old  days  when  hands  were  used, 


And  little  of  machines  folks  knew; 
Few  idle  moments  girls  then  spent. 

But  they  were  well  content  and  gay. 
For  housewifery,  a  very  queen, 

Held  o'er  their  lives  her  supreme  sway. 

A  Cat's  Thanksgiving  Soliloquy 

I'm  just  about  tired  of  waiting 

For  my  Thanksgiving  treat; 
I  see  them  about  the  table, 

And  they  eat  and  eat  and  eat. 
They  do  not  think  of  poor  pussy, 

Who  has  had  so  long  to  wait; 
Why  doesn't  some  one  remember 

That  it's  growing  very  late. 

And  haven't  I  smelt  that  turkey 

Since  into  the  oven  it  went? 
If  they'd  give  me  just  one  drumstick, 

Why,  then,  I'd  be  content. 
But  no,  they  sit  there  talking  . 

And  laughing  aloud  with  glee; 
I  wish  that  some  one  among  them 

Would  throw  down  a  bone  to  me. 

There's  that  greedy  little  Teddy; 

Three  times  he's  passed  his  plate, 
And  that  turkey's  growing  smaller 

At  a  very  rapid  rate; 
And  see  Jack's  face!    'Tis  shining 

With  gravy  up  to  his  eyes, 
I  wonder  they  take  no  notice 

When  they  hear  my  hungry  cries. 

Oh  dear!    There's  dessert  to  follow. 

The  pudding  and  pumpkin  pies. 
And  the  fruits  and  nuts  and  candy. 

And  oh  how  fast  time  flies! 
Ah,  there's  gentle  little  Ethel, 

She's  so  loving  and  so  kind, 
She's  bringing  me  some  turkey  bones, 

And  a  grateful  cat  she'll  find. 

— L.  F.  Ar  milage. 

Harvest  Time 

Swing  the  shining  sickle, 

Cut  the  riperied  grain, 
Flash  it  in  the  sunlight, 

Swing  it  once  again, 
i  Tie  the  golden  grain-heads 

Into  shining  sheaves, 
Beautiful  their  colors 

As  the  autumn  leaves. 

Pick  the  rosy  apples, 

Pack  away  with  care, 
Gather  in  the  corn-ears 

Gleaming  everywhere. 
Now  the  fruits  are  gathered, 

AH  the  grains  are  in, 
Nuts  are  in  the  attic, 

Corn  is  in  the  bin. 

Loudly  blows  the  north  wind 

Through  the  shivering  trees, 
Bare  are  all  the  branches, 

Fallen  all  the  leaves. 
Gathered  is  the  harvest 

For  another  year; 
Now  our  day  of  gladness. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  is  here. 

— Alice  C.  D.  Riley. 

.  Thanksgiving  Song 

By  Ida  B.  Bassford 

Tune,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy." 

Lord  God  of  Harvests, 
We  would  sing  thy  praises. 
Offer  thee  thanksgiving  for  thy  dear  love 
so  true. 
Thou  hast  dealt  so  kindly 
With  thy  little  children. 
Guarded  and  watched  us  all  the  long 
year  through. 


Thou  hast  sent  the  sunshine, 
'  Thou  hast  sent  the  showers. 
Thou   hast  sent  the  seasons  for  all  the 
garnered  grain. 

Thou  hast  seen  our  needs,  Lord, 
And  in  love  supplied  them. 
Justly  and  kindly  ever  dost  thou  reign. 

When  the  morning  sunbeams 
Chase  away  night's  shadows, 

We  know  the  hand  of  God  hath  formed 
another  day  so  fair. 
And  when  comes  the  evening 
Draped  in  star-gemmed  curtains, 

We  feel  thy  presence,   Father,  every- 
where. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  God  of  Harvests, 
Once  again  our  gratitude  we  humbly 
offer  thee. 

Keep  our  hearts  from  evil, 
Fit  us  for  Thy  Kingdom, 
And  to  thy  name  will  "all  the  glory  be. 

The  Friendly  House 

The  Friendly  House  dispenses  cheer.  Its 

shutters  are  flung  wide; 
The  sunshine  streams  upon  the  plants 

that  smile  with  bloom  inside; 
The  porch  has  roomy  benches  where  a 

weary  child  may  rest; 
The  blind-doors  open  out  like  arms  to 

welcome  every  guest. 

The"  Friendly  House  a  deep  well  has, 

with  water  icy  cool, 
Where  children  love  to  stop  and  drink 

when  coming  home  from  school ; 
And  there's  a  big  square  sitting-room, 

with  many  a  gay  rag  mat, 
A  shiny  haircloth  sofa,  and  a  soft  old 

purring  cat. 

The  Friendly  House  on  baking  day  is  all 

a  child  could  wish  ; 
You're  welcome  in  the  kitchen,  and  they 

let  you  scrape  the  dish! 
And  often  you  may  roll  some  dough, 

pretending  pies  to  make, 
And  always  in  the  oven  there's  a  little 

scalloped  cake. 

Thjs  dear  old  house,  from  cellar  clean  to 

attic  up  above, 
Is  full  to  overflowing  with  a  warm  and 

patient  love. 
Its  spirit  of  unselfishness  does  naught 

but  serve  and  give. 
The    Friendly   House — why,  can't  you 

guess?  It's  where  the  grandmas  live ! 
— Annie  Willis  McCulloagh  in  Youth's 
Companion. 

Thanksgiving  Fun 

Potatoes  and  squashes  and  pumpkins, 
And  apples  and  peaches  and  pears, 
And  pop  corn  and  turnips  and  onions. 
And  nuts  on  the  shelf  by  the  stairs. 
Fat  chickens  and  ducks  and  big  turkeys, 
And  pies  on  the  shelf  one  by  one, 
And  big  frosted  cakes  in  the  pantry. 
Oh — isn't  Thanksgiving  day  fun? 

Helping  Mother 

A  boy  can  help  his  mother 

In  a  very  funny  way, 
So  it  will  not  seem  like  working, 

But  another  kind  of  play. 
When  he  has  to  pick  the  sticks  up, 

Having  fun  he'll  never  fail 
If  he  plays  he's  a  policeman 

Taking  robbers  into  jail. 

The  best  thing  that  hearts  that  are  thank- 
ful can  do 
Is  this:  To  make  thankful  some  other 
hearts  too. 


Remember  the  Poor 
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DIRECTIONS  :  This  exercise  may  be  given  by  four  or  eight  girls.  Wear  dresses  of  Turkey  red; 
skifts  to  the  floor;  short  sleeves  consisting  of  one  large  puff;  a  broad  strip  of  heavy  brown  paper 
arranged  around  the  waist  j  ust  uuder  the  arms;  the  paper  may  be  cut  in  strips  so  wide  they  reach 
to  the  waist-liue  frxr  the  first  couple,  a  tittle  narrower  for  the  next  couple,  and  so  ou.  Kach  girl 
is  labeled  iu  large  white  letters  pasted  ou  the  brown  paper'  some  sweet  mentioned  in  the  song 
such  as  "Raspberry  Jam,"  "Currant  Jelly,"  etc.  Caps  oi  brown  paper.  The  girls  march  in  by 
twos.  They  make  appropriate  gestures  as  they  sing  the  song,  and  while  singing  the  chorns, 
they  pat  themselves  and  uod  their  heads  right  and  left  in  time  to  the  music— Nellie  B.  Maltby. 
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Little  Plays  for  Little  People  to  Act 


The  Traffic  Policeman 

By  Pauline  Frost  Rafter 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE  :  This  play  has  been  success- 
full}-  acted  by  children  from  six  to  eight  years 
old,  both  ill  the  schoolroom  and  at  home.  Kor 
the  automobile  a  toy  express  wagon  was  used. 
All  the  other  articles  are  very  easily  obtained. 

SCENE  I 

Time:  A  Saturday  morning  last  May. 

PLACE:  A  kitchen  in  a  city  apartment 
house.  Mrs.  Miller  is  cooking.  She  goes 
to  the  back  door  and  opens  it. 

Characters:  Mrs.  Miller,  the  mother; 
Anna,  her  little  daughter. 

Mrs.  Miller — Anna!  Anna! 

(Anna  enters.) 

Anna — What  is  it,  mamma? 

Mrs.  Miller— I  want  you  to  go  to  the 
store  to  get  me  a  pint  of  milk.  Here  is 
the  jar.  (She  gives  her  ajar.)  And 
here  is  the  money.  (She  gives  her  five 
cents.) 

Anna— All  right,  mamma.  (She  runs 
out. ) 

SCENE  II 

Time:  A  few  minutes  later. 

Place:  A  city  street. 

Characters:  Anna;  A  Lady. 

Anna  skips  along  the  street.  She 
meets  a  lady  who  is  carrying  a  bunch  of 
daisies. 

Anna — Oh,  what  beautiful  flowers!  I 
wish  that  I  could  find  a  field  of  daisies. 
Then  I  would  kneel  down  and  pick  and 
pick  and  pick  until  I  had  a  bunch  as  big 
as  I  am !  I  wonder  where  that  lady 
found  a  daisy  field!  There  are  no  daisies 
on  this  street.  There  are  no  flowers  of 
any  kind!  Nothing  but  grass  and  not 
very  much  of  that!  Perhaps  if  I  go  up 
that  street  over  there,  I  might  find  a 
daisy  field!  I  will  only  be  gone  a  few 
minutes.  Mamma  will  not  mind.  (She 
crosses  over  and  goes  up  a  side  street.) 

SCENE  III 

Time:  A  little  later. 

Place:  Another  city  street. 

Characters:  Anna;  Some  Passersby ; 
A  Policeman;  A  Second  Policeman;  A 
Chauffeur;  A  Crowd. 

Anna  runs  along  the  noisy  street.  Au- 
tomobiles and  heavy  teams  go  by.*  Peo- 
ple crowd  past. 

Anna — Oh,  I  am  so  tired!  I  never  saw 
any  of  these  buildings  before!  Where' 
am  I?  What  will  mamma  think?  I  have 
been  gone  a  long  time.  Oh,  dear!  oh, 
dear!  I  am  lost!  (Some  people  hurry 
by.)  Why  don't  those  people  speak  to  a 
little  girl  who  is  lost?  I  will  cross  over 
and  go  down  that  street  over  there. 
Maybe  I  will  find  my  way  home  then. 

(She  starts  to  cross  the  street,  not 
noticing  an  automobile  that  is  coming 
towards  her.  The  chauffeur  does  not  see 
the  little  girl.  On  the  crossing  stands  a 
policeman.    He  seizes  Anna  just  in  time. 

Policeman— That  was  a  close  call,  little 
girl.  (To  the  chauffeur.)  What  do  you 
mean  by  driving  so  fast  on  a  crowded 
street?    Why  don't  you  use  your  eyes? 

Chauffeur — I  am  sorry.  I  didn't  see 
her. 

Policeman -Well,  go  along,  but  be 
more  careful  after  this.  (The  chauffeur 
drives  off.  He  speaks  to  the  crowd  that 
lias  gathered. )  Move  away  there.  (He 
walks  to  the  sidewalk  with  Anna  in  his 
arms. ) 

Anna  (crying) — I  want  to  go  home  to 
my  mother!  I  don't  want  to  go  with 
you.  You  will  lock  me  up!  Iamafraid! 
Policemen  lock  bad  people  up!  /am not 
bad\  Jam  just  lostl  Please  let  me  go ! 
I  will  never  get  lost  again! 

Policeman  There,  there,  don't  cry, 
little  girl.  You  must  not  be  afraid  of 
me.  !  am  no*  going  to  lock  you  up.  I 
am  going  to  take  you  home  to  your 
mother    What  is  your  name,  dear? 

Anna— Anna  May  Burns. 

Policeman— Where  do  you  live? 

Anna— 72  Church  Street. 

Policeman— How  did  you  happen  to 
get  lost? 


Anna — I  was  trying  to  find  a  daisy 
field. 

Policeman — A  daisy  field!  Why,  little 
girl,  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  country 
to  find  one! 

(Enter  another  policeman.) 

Second  Policeman  (saluting) — I'll  re- 
lieve you  now,  Tim. 

Policeman— All  right.  I'm  going  to 
take  this  little  girl  home.  She's  lost. 
(Exit  Anna  and  the  Policeman.) 

SCENE  IV 

Time:  A  half-hour  later. 

Place:  Same  as  Scene  I. 

Characters:  Mrs.  Miller;  Anna;  The 
Policeman. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  looking  anxiously  out 
the  window. 

Mrs.  Miller— Where  can  that  child  be? 
I  am  very  much  worried!  It  is  not  at 
all  like  Anna  to  stop  to  play  when  she 
goes  on  an  errand.  I  wonder  if  anything 
could  have  happened  to  her! 

(Enter  Anna  and  the  poilceman.  Anna 
runs  to  her  mother  and  kisses  her. ) 

Mrs.  Miller — Anna,  dear,  what  does  all 
this  mean?  Where  did  you  go?  I  have 
been  very  much  worried! 

Policeman — I  found  her  down  on  Court 
Street.  She  was  hunting  for  a  daisy 
field,  but  instead  of  finding  daisies,  she 
almost  got  run  over  by  an  automobile.  I 
brought  her  home. 

Mrs.  Miller — Oh,  thank  you  very,  very 
much!  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I  might 
never  have  seen  my  little  girl  again. 

Policeman— You're  welcome,  ma'am. 
I  must  be  going  now.  Good-by  to  you 
both. 

Anna  and  Mrs.  Miller — Good-by!  Good- 
by!    (Exit  policeman.) 

Anna — Oh,  mamma,  I'm  never  going 
to  get  lost  again ! 

Mrs.  Miller — Let  us  hope  not,  dear. 

The  Little  Half  Chick 

Adapted  and  Dramatized  by  Helen  J.  Wilbur 

CHARACTERS 

Half  Chick  (little  boy  hopping  on  one 
leg). 
Mother  Brownie. 

Chicks  (eight  or  nine  of  the  smallest 
children  scratching  in  the  barn-yard). 

BrOok.    Fire.  Wind. 

Two  Soldiers  (standing  in  front  of  the 
king's  house  pointing  guns). 

Cook. 

PLACES 

Barn-yard  (front  of  the  room). 

King's  Palace  (side  of  the  room). 

Church  with  Steeple  (a  desk;  the  child 
stands  on  this  and  turns  around). 

Half  Chick — Mother,  I'm  going  away. 
I  can't  stand  this  old  dull  place.  I  am 
going  to  Madrid  to  see  the  king. 

Mother — You,  poor,  foolish  child !  How 
can  you  go  [to  Madrid?  Why,  you  are 
only  a  half  chick !  Wait  until  Friday  and 
then  go  to  market  with  Gray  Hen. 

Half  Chick — Go  to  market  with  that 
old  thing!  Not  I,  mother,  not  I.  I  am 
going  to  Madrid  to  see  the  king.  Good- 
by,  mother. 

(Hops  along  until  he  meets  the  brook.) 

Brook— Help  me!  Help  me!  I  want 
to  be  a  good  brook.  Please  take  away 
these  dead  leaves  and  sticks. 

Half  Chick — Help  yourself!  I  have  no 
time  for  you.  I  am  going  to  Madrid  to 
see  the  king. 

(Hops  along  until  he  meets  the  fire.) 

Fire — Help  me!  Help  me!  Do  help 
me! 

Half  Chick — Do  you  know  who  /  am7 
How  can  I  stop  for  a  little  thing  like 
you?   I  am  going  to  Madrid  to  see  the 

king: 

(Hops  along  until  he  meets  the  wind.) 

Wind — Oh,  please  help  me! 

Half  Chick — Don't  bother  me!  .  Go 
help  yourself.  I'm  going  to  Madrid  to 
see  the  king. 


(Hops  along  until  he  comes  to  the 
king's  palace;  goes  to  the  front  entrance 
and  there  he  sees  two  soldiers,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  door  pointing  his 
guns. ) 

Soldier — What  do  you  want? 

Half  Chick — I  wish  to  see  the  king. 

Soldier— Go  around  to  the  back  door. 
That's  the  place  for  one  like  you. 

(Half  Chick  hops  to  the  back  court- 
yard and  sees  the  cook.  The  cook  jumps 
around.trying  to  catch  the  Half  Chick  and 
finally  catches  him  by  .one  wing.) 

Cook— Just  the  thing  for  my  master's 
broth. 

Half  Chick — Now  I  am  going  to  see 
the  king.  (The  Cook  throws  him  into  a 
pan  of  water  and  puts  him  on  the  fire. ) 

Half  Chick — Fire,  fire,  don't  burn  so 
hard !    You  hurt  me. 

Fire — Oh,  ho!  I  was  choked  with  moss 
and  you  wouldn't  help  me.  Now  help 
yourself.  It  is  my  turn  now.  Burn! 
Burn ! 

Half  Chick— Water!  Water!  Don't, 
boil  so  hard! 

Water— Ha,  ha!  You  forget,  Mr.  Half 
Chick,  I  asked  you  to  help  me  and  you 
said  you  had  no  time  for  me.  Now  help 
yourself.    Boil,  Boil ! 

Cook — He  is  no  good,  he  would  spoil 
the  broth.    I'll  throw  him  out. 

(Cook  throws  him  out  and  the  wind 
starts  blowing  very  hard.  This  sound 
may  be  made  by  sounding  the  letter  w 
"  whoo — 00 — 00. '  'J 

Half  Chick— Wind!  Wind!  don'tblow 
so  hard!    I  can't  stand  it. 

Wind — Nevermind!  I  was  once  a  little 
wind.  I  asked  your  help  and  you  said, 
' '  Help  yourself. ' '    Now  you  do  the  same. 

(Wind  rushes  past.  Half  Chick  flies 
high  up  into  the  air,  and  remains  on  the 
steeple  and  turns  around  and  around.) 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE! :  I  have  used  this  dramati- 
zation many  times  in  my  schoolroom.  Atthe  Jast 
when  Half  Chick  flies  up  high  in  the  the  air,  I 
tell  the  chilil  to  wave  his  arms  up  and  down  by 
his  side.  When  the  wind  rushes  past  with  great 
strength  he  increases  the  waving  of  his  arms 
and  stretches  himself  as  tall  as  he  can,  but  atthe 
same  time  he  keeps  running  around  the  room 
until  finally  he  jumps  upon  one  of  the  desks  i  by 
means  of  the  seat  first).  He  then  turns  around 
and  around  several  times;  his  arms  are  out- 
stretched, one  pointing  toward  the  front  arid 
one  toward  the  back  of  the  room.  I  use  the 
front  corner  seat  and '  desk.  We' call  the  desk 
the  steeple. 

The  Doctor's  Busy  Day 

AN  EXERCISE  KOR  GRADES  I,  II  OR  III 
By  Edith  B.  Brucker 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  little  exercise  was  writ- 
leu  by  a  second  grade  teacher  to  supplement  the 
work  given  in  connection  with  the  health  of  the 
school  children  and  to  help  emphasize  and  im- 
press the  health  precepts  spoken  of  in  Supt. 
Mills's  article  on  page  3S.  Supt.  Mills  says  of  it, 
"This  exercise  was  given  two  or  three  times  on 
parents'  afternoons  and  always  won  applause. 
Krom  the  list  of  precepts  given  with  my  article 
many  teachers  can  write  other  exercises  for  use 
in  their  own  schools."  , 

Scene  :  Doctor's  office  on  a  busy  morn- 
ing. Doctor  is  reading  a  book  with  title 
in  large  letters,  "Health  Precepts  and 
their  Application."  Lays  book  aside 
with  thoughtful  air  and  remarks,  "These 
precepts  will  cure  most  of  my  patients. 
I'll  try  some  of  them  today." 

(Enter  patient,  bent  over,  and  sits.) 

Doctor — My  dear  Madam,  what  seems 
to  be  the  matter?, 

Patient— My  back  aches  and  I  can't 
breathe  well. 

Doctor — When  you  sew  and  mend  and 
read  do  you  bend  over  to  see  better  or 
to  be  easier? 

Patient — Certainly,  I  do 

Doctor  (in  commanding  tones) — "Sit 
and  stand  erect."  (Patient  sits  up 
straight,  then  stands  straight,  pays  fee 
and  goes.) 

(Enter  Woman  leading  child.) 


Woman — Doctor,  do  look  at  Willie's 
tongue.  I  fear  he  is  very  ill,  his  cheeks 
are  so  thin  and  pale.  He  is  feverish  and 
very  restless  at  night  when  he  does  little 
but  cry  and  kick  the  covers  off.  Doctor, 
what  do  you  advise? 

Doctor — Let  me  see  your  tongue,  little 
man.  Hum!  Ha!  Good  Madam,  tell  me, 
what  has  Willie  been  eating  lately? 

Woman — Well,  he  is  very  fond  of  cake 
and  pie  and  likes  the  divinity  cake  and 
fudge  I  make,  pretty  well. 

Doctor — Yes,  the  worst  things  a  child 
can  eat.  Good  bread  and  butter  and  fruit 
are  what  he  needs.  Madam,  remember: 
Food  helps  to  keep  us  warm.  "We  need 
good  food  to  keep  our  bodies  in  repair;" 
and,  lastly,  "Pure  air  and  wholesome 
food  make  good  blood. "  (Woman  pays 
fee  and  goes.) 

(Another  patient  enters  in  aimless 
manner.    Sits  and  holds  head.) 

Doctor — What  is  the  matter,  Mr. 
Brown? 

Mr.  Brown — I  don't  know.  I  feel  sick 
all  over.  In  fact  I  have  no  ambition 
whatever. 

Doctor — What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Brown — Bookkeeping. 

Doctor — Do  you  exercise  much? 

Mr.  Brown — No,  I  can  keep  books 
without  exercise. 

Doctor — You  don't  look  it.  Walk,  my 
dear  sir,  walk  and  you  will  feel  better. 
"Walking  is  the  best  of  all  exercises." 
"  Take  exercise  of  some  kind  every  day." 
(Mr.  Brown  pays  and  goes  out.) 

(Enter  girl  patient  wearing  glasses  and 
carrying  books.) 

Doctor — Well,  Sallie,  your  eyes  again? 

Sallie — Yes,  my  eyes  feel  strained 
after  I  read  steadily  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Doctor — Do  you  still  study  on  the 
train? 

Sallie— Yes. 

Doctor — Take  it  as  a  warning,  my 
young  lady:  "Do  not  read  by  a  dim  or 
wavering  light.  "  If  you  keep  on  as  you 
have  done  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
you  cannot  read  at  all.  (Sallie  pays  fee 
and  goes.) 

(Enter  large  boy  hurriedly,  leading 
very  small  boy.) 

Large  Boy — Morning,  Doc.  Just  fix 
up  a  headache  powder  for  this  youngster. 
He  is  very  nervous  and  complains  of 
headache  continually.  Really,  it  gets  on 
my  own  nerves. 

Doctor — Do  you  give  him  tea  or  coffee 
to  drink? 

Large  Boy — Why,  of  course. 

Doctor — Coffee  is  a  common,  but  often 
unsuspected  cause  of  such  troubles. 
Give  him  pure  water  to  drink,  for — 
"Children  do  not  need  tea  or  coffee." 
(Large  boy  pays  fee  and  goes.) 

(Another  patient  enters  office  with 
bandaged  face,  and  groans.) 

Doctor— Some  swell  affair,  this! 

Patient — Oh,  Doctor,  my  wisdom  tooth 
aches  so,  and  I  have  such  neuralgia! 

Doctor — What  care  have  you  taken  of 
your  teeth? 

Patient — I  let  them  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   Isn't  that  right? 

Doctor — No.  The  thing  now  for  you 
to  do  is  to  have  this  tooth  extracted  and 
hereafter  brush  your  teeth  after  each 
meal.  You  will  have  no  further  trouble 
if  you — "Keep  your  teeth  clean  and 
white."    (Patient  pays  and  goes.) 

(Enter  three  young  ladies.) 

Young  Ladies — We  wish  to  be  beautiful. 

Doctor  -  Follow  these  simple  and  di- 
rect methods:  "Take  many  full  breaths 
every  day.  "  "  Keep  your  head  clean  and 
comb  your  hair  every  morning.  "  Bathe, 
for — 'Bathing  keeps  the  skin  clean  and 
healthy."  "Be  sure  your  nails  are 
trimmed  and  neat " 

Dotor  and  Young  Ladies  (in  concert 
"A  perfect  body  becomes  a  chariot  in 
which  a  heroic  soul  may  well  be  proud  to 
ride. " 
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Poems  Our  Readers  Have  Asked  For 

We  want  our  readers  to  fill  this  page  for  us.  Send  in  the  names  of  poems  you  wish  to  see  here.  We  will  make  up  the  page  from  your 
selections,  giving  preference  to  the  poems  selected  by  the  largest  member  of  persons.  There  are  many  who  have  in  their  memory  the  names 
of  poems  'which  they  desire  for  personal  reading  or  school  use.  It  is  especially  to  provide  these  that  we  adopt  this  plan,  and  we  are  sure  this 
will  be  much  appreciated,  not  alone  by  those  who  send  in  their  requests,  but  by  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  reading  these  desired  and 
therefore  desirable  poems.    Address  EDITOR  POETRY  PAGE,  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Armageddon 

Marching  down  to  Armageddon — 

Brothers,  stout  and  strong! 
Let  us  cheer  the  way  we  tread  on, 

With  a  soldier's  song! 
Faint  we  by  the  weary  road, 

Or  fall  we  in  the  rout, 
Dirge  or  Paean,  Death  or  Triumph  !— 

Let  the  song  ring  out! 

We  are  they  who  scorn  the  scorners — 
Love  the  lovers — hate 

None  within  the  world's  four  corners  - 
All  must  share  one  fate; 

We  are  they  whose  common  banner 
Bears  no  badge  nor  sign, 

Save  the  light  which  dyes  it  white— 
The  Hope  that  makes  it  shine. 

We  are  they  whose  bugle  rings, 

That  all  the  wars  may  cease; 
We  are  they  will  pay  the  Kings 

Their  cruel  price  for  Peace; 
We  are  they  whose  steadfast  watchword 

Is  what  Christ  did  teach — 
"Each  man  for  his  Brother  first— 

And  Heaven,  then,  for  each." 

We  are  they  who  will  not  falter — 

Many  swords  or  few- 
Till  we  make  this  Earth  the  altar 

Of  a  worship  new ; 
We  are  they  who  will  not  take 

From  palace,  priest  or  code, 
A  meaner  Law  than  "Brotherhood" — 

A  lower  Lord  than  God. 

Marching  down  to  Armageddon — 

Brothers,  stout  and  strong! 
Ask  not  why  the  way  we  tread  on 

Is  so  rough  and  long! 
God  will  tell  us  when  our  spirits 

Grow  to  grasp  His  plan! 
Let  us  do  our  part  today — 

And  help  Him,  helping  Man! 

Shall  we  even  curse  the  madness 

Which  for  "ends  of  State" 
Dooms  us  to  the  long,  long  sadness 

Of  this  human  hate? 
Let  us  slay  in  perfect  pity 

Those  that  must  not  live; 
Vanquish,  and  forgive  our  foes — 

Or  fall — and  still  forgive! 

We  are  those  whose  unpaid  legions, 

In  free  ranks  arrayed, 
Massacred  in  many  regions — 

Never  once  were  stayed : 
We  are  they  whose  torn  battalions, 

Trained  to  bleed,  not  fly. 
Make  our  agonies  a  triumph, — 

Conquer,  while  we  die! 

Therefore,  down  to  Armageddon — 

Brothers,  bold  and  strong; 
Cheer  the  glorious  way  we  tread  on, 

With  this  soldier  song! 
Let  the  armies  of  the  old  Flags 

March  in  silent  dread! 
Death  and  Life  are  one  to  us. 

Who  fight  for  Quick  and  Dead ! 

— Edwin  Arnold. 

The  Changed  Cross 

It  was  a  time  of  sadness,  and  my  heart, 
Although  it  knew  and  loved  the  better 
part, 

Felt  wearied  with  the  conflict  and  the 
strife, 

And  all  the  needful  discipline  of  life. 

And  while  I  thought  on  these,  as  given 
to  me — 

My  trial  tests  of  faith  and  love  to  be — 
It  seemed  as  if  I  never  could  be  sure 
That  faithful  to  the  end  I  should  endure. 

And  thus,  no  longer  trusting  to  His 
might 

Who  says:  "We  walk  by  faith,  and  not 

by  sight," 
Doubting  and  almost  yielding  to  despair. 
The  thought  arose — my  cross  I  cannot 

bear: 

Far  heavier  its  weight  must  surely  be 
Than  those  of  others  which  I  daily  see. 
Oh !  if  I  might  another  burden  choose, 
Methinks  I  should  not  bear  my  crown  to 
lose. 


A  solemn  silence  reigned  all  around — 
E'en  Nature's  voices  uttered  not  a  sound  ; 
The  evening  shadows  seemed  of  peace  to 
tell, 

And  sleep  upon  my  weary  spirit  fell. 

A  moment's  pause — and  then  a  heavenly 
light 

Beamed  full  upon  my  wondering,  rapt- 
ured sight; 

Angels  on  silvery  wings  seemed  every- 
where, 

And  angels'  music  thrilled  the  balmy 
air. 

Then  One,  more  fair  than  all  the  rest  to 
see — 

One  to  whom  all  others  bowed  the  knee — 
Came  gently  to  me  as  I  trembling  lay. 
And,  "Follow  me!"  He  said.  "I  am  the 
Way. " 

Then,  speaking  thus,  He  led  me  far 
above, 

And  there,  beneath  a  canopy  of  love. 
Crosses  of  divers  shape  and  size  were 
seen, 

Larger  and  smaller  than  my  own  had 
been. 

And  one  there  was,  most  beauteous  to 
behold, 

A  little  one,  with  jewels  set  in  gold. 
Ah!  this,  methought,   I  can  with  com- 
fort wear, 
For  it  will  be  an  easy  one  to  bear: 

And  so  the  little  cross  I  quickly  took, 
But,  all  at  once,  my  frame  beneath  it 
shook. 

The  sparkling  jewels  fair  were  they  to 
see. 

But  far  too  heavy  was  their  weight  for 
me. 

"This  may  not  be,"  I  cried,  and  looked 
again, 

To  see  if  there  were  any  here  could  ease 
my  pain; 

But,  one  by  one,  I  passed  them  slowly 
by, 

Till  on  a  lovely  one  I  cast  my  eye. 

Fair  flowers  around  its  sculptured  form 
entwined, 

And  grace  and  beauty  seemed  in  it 
combined. 

Wondering,  I  gazed,  and  still  I  wondered 
more 

To  think  so  many  should  have  passed  it 
o'er. 

But  oh!  that  form  so  beautiful  to  see 
Soon  made  its  hidden  sorrows  known  to 
me; 

Thorns  lay  beneath  those  flowers  and 

colors  fair! 
Sorrowing,   I  said :  '  'This  cross  I  may 

not  bear. ' ' 

And  so  it  was  with  each  and  all  around — 
Not  one  to  suit  my  need  could  there  be 
found ; 

Weeping,  I  laid  each  heavy  burden  down. 
As  my  Guide  gently  said:  "No  Cross, 
no  Crown !'  ' 

At  length,  to  Him  I  raised  my  saddened 
heart ; 

He  knew  its  sorrows,  bid  its  doubts 
depart. 

"Be  not  afraid,"  He  said,  "but  trust  in 
Me— 

My  perfect  love  shall  now  be  shown  to 
thee. " 

And  then,  with  lightened  eyes  and  will- 
ing feet, 

Again  I  turned,  my  earthly  cross  to  meet, 
With    forward    footsteps,   turning  not 
aside, 

For  fear  some  hidden  evil  might  betide; 

And  there — in  the  prepared,  appointed 
way, 

Listening  to  hear,  and  ready  to  obey — 
A  cross  I  quickly  found  of  plainest  form. 
With    only    words    of    love  inscribed 
thereon. 

With  thankfulness  I  raised  it  from  the 
rest, 

And  joyfully  acknowledged  it  the  best — 
i  The  only  one  of  all  the  many  there 


That  I  could  feel  was  good  for  me  to 
bear. 

And,    while    I    thus    my  chosen  one 

confessed, 
I  saw  a  heavenly  brightness  on  it  rest; 
And,  as  I  bent,  my  burden  to  sustain, 
I  recognized  my  own  old  cross  again. 

But  oh!  how  different  did  it  seem  to  be, 
Now  I  had  learned  its  preciousness  to 
see! 

No  longer  could  I,  unbelieving,  say, 
"Perhaps  another  is  a  better  way." 

Ah,  no !  henceforth  my  own  desire  shall  be 
That  He  who  knows  me   best  should 

choose  for  me; 
And  so,  whate'er  His  love  sees  good  to 

send 

I'll  trust  it's  best,  because  He  knows  the 
end. 

The  Mother  of  a  Hero 

A  crash,  a  flash,  a  momentary  triumph. 
The  blaze  of  sun  from  out  a  sky  of 
blue; 

And  some  one  lies,   a  heap  of  huddled 

garments, 
With  heart  now  still  that  once  sang 

brave  and  true. 
A  blur  of  smoke  against  the  mountains 

rugged, 

A  buzzard  winging  slowly  through  the 
sky. 

And    miles    away    a    little  mother- 
waiting — 

And  praying  to  the  gracious  God  on 
high. 

A  moan,  a  stream  of  life-blood  ebbing 
swiftly, 

A  pair  of  eyes  that  close  in  endless. 

sleep;  ' 
A  bullet,  sharp  and  sudden  in  its  coming, 
That  leaves  a  wound  so  horrible  and 

deep. 

A  paper,  printed  large  in  glowing  head- 
lines, 

That  says,  "He  left  a  mother,  next  of 
kin;" 

A  country's  loud  approval  of  a  hero— 
And  one  small  woman  sobbing  through 
the  din! 

A  fear,  a  tear,  a  pair  of  hands  clasped 
tightly. 

A  mind  that  sees  a  sturdy  little  boy, 
A  tiny  baby  face,  with  roguish  dimples, 
A  sound  of  laughter  filled  with  childish 
joy. 

****** 

A  nation's  hero  dying  first — with  glory! 

A  man  in  spirit,  though  a  boy  in  years, 
A  soldier  shot  in  battle,  fighting  bravely — 

A  little  mother  smiling  through  the 
tears ! 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Jr. 

My  Own  Shall  Come  to  Me 

Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  sea. 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate. 
For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 
And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
My  heart  shall  reap  when  it  has  sown. 

And  gather  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The  tidal  wave  comes  to  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 

Ca  1  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 
The    brook    that   springs  in  yonder 
heights ; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delights. 

— John  Burroughs. 


Leaving  the  Homestead 

You're  going  to  leave  the  homestead, 
John, 

You're  twenty -one  today: 
And  very  sorry  am  I,  John, 

To  see  you  go  away. 
You've  labored  late  and  early,  John, 

And  done  the  best  you  could; 
I  ain't  going  to  stop  you.,  John, 

I  wouldn't  if  I  could. 

Yet  something  of  your  feelings,  John, 

I  s'pose  I'd  ought  to  know, 
Though  many  a  day  has  passed  away 

'Twas  forty  years  ago — 
When  hope  was  high  within  me,  John, 

And  life  lay  all  before, 
That  I,  with  strong  and  measured  stroke, 

"Cut  loose"  and  pulled  from  shore. 

The  years  they  come  and  go,  my  boy, 

The  years  they  come  and  go; 
And  raven  locks  and  tresses  brown 

Grow  white  as  driven  snow. 
My  life  has  known  its  sorrows,  John, 

Its  trials  and  troubles  sore; 
Yet  God  withal  has  blessed  me,  John, 

"In  basket  and  in  store." 

But  one  thing  let  me  tell  you,  John, 

Before  you  make  a  start. 
There's  more  in  being  honest,  John, 

Twice  o'er  than  being  smart. 
Though  rogues  may  seem  to  flourish, 
John, 

And  sterling  worth  to  fail, 
Oh!  keep  in  view  the  good  and  true; 
'Twill  in  the  end  prevail. 

Don't  think  too  much  of  money,  John, 

And  dig  and  delve  and  plan, 
And  rake  and  scrape  in  every  shape, 

To  hoard  up  all  you  can. 
Though  fools  may  count  their  riches, 
John, 

In  dollars  and  in  cents, 
The  best  of  wealth  is  youth  and  health, 
And  good  sound  common  sense. 

And  don't  be  mean  and  stingy,  John, 

But  lay  a  little  by 
Of  what  you  earn;  you  soon  will  learn 

How  fast  'twill  multiply. 
So  when  old  age  comes  creeping  on, 

You'll  have  a  goodly  store 
Of  wealth  to  furnish  all  your  needs — 

And  maybe  something  more. 

There's  shorter  cuts  to  fortune,  John, 

We  see  them  every  day; 
But  those  who  save  their  self-respect 

Climb  up  the  good  old  way. 
"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  John, 

And  makes  the  vulgar  stare, 
And  those  we  deem  the  richest,  John, 

Have  oft  the  least  to  spare. 

Don't  meddle  with  your  neighbors,  John, 

Their  sorrows  or  their  cares; 
You'll  find  enough  to  do,  my  boy, 

To  mind  your  own  affairs. 
The  world  is  full  of  idle  tongues — 

You  can  afford  to  shirk! 
There's  lots  of  people  ready,  John, 

To  do  such  dirty  work. 

And  if  amid  the  race  for  fame 

You  win  a  shining  prize, 
The  humbler  work  of  honest  men 

You  never  should  despise; 
For  each  one  has  his  mission,  John, 

In  life's  unchanging  plan — 
Though  lowly  be  his  station,  John, 

He  is  no  less  a  man. 

Be  good,  be  pure,  be  noble,  John; 

Be  honest,  brave,  be  true ; 
And  do  to  others  as  you  would 

That  they  should  do  to  you ; 
And  put  your  trust  in  God,  my  boy, 

"Though  fiery  darts  be  hurled; 
Then  you  can  smile  at  Satan's  rage. 

And  face  a  frowning  world. " 

Goodby!    May  Heaven  guard  and  bless 

Your  footsteps  day  by  day; 
The  old  house  will  be  lonesome,  John, 

When  you  are  gone  away. 
The  cricket's  song  upon  the  hearth 

Will  have  a  sadder  tone; 
The  old  familiar  spots  will  be 

So  lonely  when  you're  gone. 

— Anonymous. 
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A  Page  of  Expressions  from  Our  Exchanges 

This  page  is  composed  of  expressions  concerning  the  teacher  and  teaching  of  the  common  branches,  taken  from  current  educational  exchanges, 
and  selected  for  their  interest  or  their  practical  help.     We  feel  sure  that  this  symposium  will  be  appreciated.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


Primary  Language  Lessons 

DRAMATIZATION 

Go  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and 
to  the  more  complex  until  you  reach  a 
goal. 

The  easiest  way  to  begin  work  in 
dramatization  is: 

1.  Character  Sketches  —  Whisper  to 
child  something  to  he,  as  a  drummer 
lw>\  ;  soldier  boy;  newsboy;  messenger 
boy;  shoemaker;  seamstress';  cook;  mu- 
sician; teacher;   stenographer;  animal. 

Device:  Let  pupil  go  to  front  of  room 
and  act  as  he  says :  "Have  you  ever  seen 
a  laddie  do  this  way,  and  that  way?" 
Let  other  pupils  guess  what  he  is  acting. 

2.  Portrayal  of  Moods : 

1.  Crying  child. 

2.  Cross  child. 

3.  Happy  child. 

4.  Frightened  child. 

5.  Lazy  child. 

6.  Lonesome  child. 

3.  Tableaux :  From  stories :  Cinderella ; 
Sleeping  Beauty. 

4.  Dialogue  Form. 

5.  Dramatic  Art.  (Don't  have  the 
same  star  all  the  time. ) 

LANGUAGE 

Lesson  on  irregular  verbs.  (For  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  pupils.) 

Form  of  Conversation: 

Teacher — You  may  go  to  the  door. 

Teacher— What  did  I  tell  you  to  do? 

Pupil — You  told  me  to  go  to  the  door. 

Teacher — What  did  you  do? 

Pupil — I  went  to  the  door. 

Teacher — What  have  you  done? 

Pupil — I  have  gone  to  the  door. 

Teacher — Who  was  it  that  went  to  the 
door? 

Pupil— It  was  I  who  went  to  the  door. 
It  was  he  who  went  to  the  door,  etc. 

The  following  verbs  may  be  used: 
Break,  choose,  come,  draw,  fall,  go, 
etc.  Urge  frequent  use  of  this  method. 
Do  not  keep  it  in  singular.  Have  two 
or  three  pupils  perform  act. 

Composition  work  in  dialogue  form  is 
an  excellent  method  to  teach  good  Eng- 
lish and  punctuation. 

Have  pupils  tell  story  in  parts,  while 
teacher  writes  on  board  in  dialogue  form 
the  story  as  told  by  pupils. 

Another  good  method  of  language: 
Have  pupils  take  a  journey.  Aim  to  get 
definite  sentences  not  connected  by 
"and,"  as: 

Pupil— I  went  to  the  city.  I  saw  street 
cars,  hotels,  etc. 

To  teach  "can"  and  "may.  "Pupil  asks 
the  teacher  a  question,  as:  May  I 
skate?    May  I  drink?  etc. 

Have  a  pupil  ask  another  one  if  he 
can  do  something  as :  Can  you  ride  a 
horse?    Can  you  write  a  letter? 

Have  answers  in  complete  sentences, 
as :  I  can  ride  a  horse.  I  can  write  a 
letter. — Louisiana  School  Work. 


Letter  Writing 

Letter  writing  is  a  subject  often 
slighted  in  the  school  course.  I  think 
usually  this  negligence  is  caused  through 
the  dislike  of  most  pupils  to  write  letters 
and  the  inability  of  teachers  to  interest 
them  in  the  subject.  A  successful  way 
of  getting  pupils  interested  in  letter 
writing  is  by  the  following  plan: 

A  few  days  before  we  begin  the  work, 
I  ask  the  boys  and  the  girls  how  they 
would  like  to  receive  letters  from  chil- 
dren who  live  in  some  other  country. 
Every  one  is  usually  interested  at  once 
and  wants  to  know  more  of  the  plan. 
Boys  and  girls  are  always  interested  in 
other  children  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  How  many  teachers  commit  the 
blunder  of  trying  to  interest  children  in 
grown-ups,  and  so  often  in  grown-ups  of 
bygone  years. 

After  arousing  the;r  interest  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  let  them  take  a  vote  on  the 
country  to  whieh  they  want  to  send  their 
letters.  When  this  question  has  been 
decided,  let  it  be  understood  that  only 
twelve  of  the  best  letters  will  be  sent  to 


some  town  in  the  country  decided  upon. 
We  do  not  know  any  one  in  the  town, 
but  the  package  of  letters  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  "Principal  of  Schools," 
whoever  he  may  be,  and  trust  to  his 
common  sense  in  getting  replies. 

The  teacher  can  help  the  boys  and  girls 
form  their  ideas  of  what  to  write  about, 
by  stating  that  the  little  foreign  children 
would  be  interested  in  our  games,  school 
work,  buildings,  or  anything  that  we 
would  talk  about  if  we  were  to  meet 
them.  I  have  found  that  a  list  of  sub- 
jects suggested  by  the  pupils  placed  on 
the  blackboard  is  also  a  good  help  in 
getting  interesting  letters.  At  the  top 
of  the  paper  on  the  right  hand  side  we'll 
tell  where  we  live,  and  the  date  we  are 
writing.  Then  we  shall  greet  the  reader 
as  "Dear  Unknown  Friend."  An  ex- 
ample on  the  board  is  a  time  saver. 
Leave  the  body  of  the  letter  to  the  pupils, 
with  a  few  suggestions  from  the  teacher 
in  regard  to  neatness  and  spelling. 

The  pupils  are  not  told  who  are  in- 
cluded among  the  "twelve  best"  letter 
writers.  The  secret  is  not  discovered 
until  the  answers  are  received.  After  a 
few  weeks' practice  all  of  the  letters  are 
good  enough  to  send.  The  teacher  pays 
the  postage  on  the  first  package  sent 
but  when  all  the  letters  are  sent  each 
pupil  brings  one  cent  for  the  postage 
account.  —  West  Virginia  SchoolJournal. 


Suggestions  for  Young  Teachers 

Out  of  the  note-book  of  years  of  ex- 
perience, the  following  suggestions  and 
admonitions  are  offered  :'■ 

1.  The  secret  of  an  orderly  room  lies 
in  interesting  your  pupils. 

a.  Prepare  yourself,  however  simple 
the  lesson,  to  present  it  in  a  sys  - 
tematic and  spirited  manner. 

b.  Assign  lessons  adapted  to  the  capac- 
ity of  a  majority  of  the  class.  En- 
courage advanced  pupils  to  do  extra 
work  for  promotion.  Give  individual 
attention  to  the  backward  ones. 

c.  Be  sure  that  every  pupil  knows  ex- 
actly where  his  lesson  is. 

2.  When  conducting  a  recitation  allow 
no  pupil,  in  the  class  not  reciting,  to  go 
to  the  teacher's  desk,  the  waste-basket, 
etc.,  to  ask  questions,  or  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  recitation. 

3.  When  a  recitation  is  completed,  have 
books  removed,  and  others  taken,  in  con- 
cert; answer  all  questions,  and  see  that 
the  class  is  started  upon  its  work. 

4.  Stick  to  your  program.  When  the 
time  for  hearing  a  recitation  arrives, 
hear  it. 

5.  One  of  the  first  indications  of  a  weak 
disciplinarian  is  the  floor  and  desks 
littered  with  scraps  of  paper,  etc.  Don't 
allow  it. 

6.  If  a  pupil  persists  in  annoying  you, 
and  you  cannot  manage  him  in  any  other 
way,  bring  him  to  a  seat  near  your  desk. 

7.  If  uncertain  as  to  your  duty,  doubt- 
ful what  means  to  employ,  or  fearful  as 
to  results,  consult  the  parent,  your  ex- 
perienced teacher  friend,  your  principal, 
or  your  superintendent. 

8.  Do  not  allow  your  lines  to  hurry  in 
passing  to  and  from  recitations,  or  in 
leaving  the  room. 

9.  Do  not  answer  questions  across  the 
room,  but  go  to  the  pupil's  desk,  and 
find  out  and  satisfy  his  needs. 

10.  See  that  your  room  is  well  venti- 
lated and  properly  wanned.  Limits  of 
temperature,  68  to  72  degrees. 

11.  Speak  distinctly,  but  avoid  hijrh 
tones. 

12.  Rest  the  pupils  when  uneasy  by 
calisthenic  exercises. 

HOW  TE  AC  HERS  WASTE  TIME 

In  this  same  note-book  of  experience 
are  found  recorded  the  principal  ways 
that  the  new  and  inexperienced  teachers 
waste  valuable  time  With  the  hope  of 
helping  inexperience,  these  more  common 
sources  of  waste  are  tabulated : 

1.  Ignorance  in  organizing  the  school. 

2.  Giving  unnecessary  directions. 

3.  Coming  to  school  without  a  definite 
plan  of  work. 


4.  Speaking  when  pupils  are  not  giving 
attention. 

5.  Giving  orders  and  immediately 
changing  them. 

6.  Speaking  too  loud  and  too  often. 

7.  "Getting  ready"'  to  do  something. 

8.  Allowing  pointless  criticisms,  ques- 
tions, and  discussions. 

9.  Explaining  what  pupils  already 
know. 

10.  Explaining  what  pupils  should 
study  out  for  themselves. 

11.  Repeating  questions. 

12.  "Picking"  at  pupils,  or  "nagging" 
your  school. 

13.  Repeating  answers  after  pupils. 

14.  Giving  "muddy"  explanations  to 
conceal  ignorance. 

15.  Using  the  voice  where  the  eyes 
would  do  more. 

16.  Asking  questions  that  can  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no. 

17.  Helping  children  to  answer  ques- 
tions, by  "starting"  them,  and  "boost- 
ing" over  hard  places. — Superintendent 
Clendenen  in  School  News. 


Stories  for  Disciplinary  Purposes 

A  wise  use  of  the  story  will  prove 
most  effective  in  cases  where  discipline 
is  needed.  Many  little  faults,  easy  to 
correct  if  taken  in  time,  but  which  grow 
into  giant-like  dimensions,  unless  handled 
in- time  may  be  eradicated  by  an  appro- 
priate use  of  the  story.  Every  teacher 
in  the  elementary  grades  should  have  a 
repertoire  of  carefully  selected  stories, 
with  which  she  is  perfectly  familiar. 

One  doesn't  have  to  moralize.  Chil- 
dren are  very  quick  to  make  applications. 

If  selfishness  is  beginning  to  be  prom- 
inent in  a  boy's  conduct  the  story,  "True 
and  Untrue,"  from  Dascent's  "Popular 
Tales  from  the  Norse,"  told  in  an  inter- 
esting, effective  way,  is  a  fine  corrective. 
For  dishonesty,  "The  Lad  Who  Went  to 
the  Home  of  the  North  Wind,"  would  do 
silent  but  effectual  work.  To  illustrate 
the  trite  saying  that  "pride  goes  before 
a  fall,"  nothing  is  better  than  the  story 
of  '  'The  Princess  Who  Lived  on  a  Glass 
Hill." — Texas  School  Magazine. 

Have  a  "Good  Time"  Though 
Teaching 

Can  you  throw  off  the  stress  and  strain 
of  your  work  and  have  a  thoroughly  good 
time?  If  you  can't  there  is  something 
wrong  with  you.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  different  ways  of  having  a  good 
time.  You  may  have  it  by  losing  your- 
self in  the  reading  of  a  book  which  has 
no  earthly  connection  with  school  teach- 
ing. Fortunate  you  are  if  every  once  in 
a  while  some  good  book  takes  you  by  the 
hand  gently  or  by  the  collar  roughly  and 
leads  or  drags  you  away  off  from  the 
noise  and  pull  of  your  daily  task.  How 
it  refreshes  and  recreates  you!  Are  you 
located  in  a  district  so  commonplace  and 
vacant  that  you  are  starving  for  com- 
panionship and  social  enjoyment?  The 
reading  of  a  few  books  will  fill  the  year 
with  richness  and  every  day  of  it  with  a 
good  time. 

Do  you  like  social  life — do  you  enjoy 
mixing  with  the  folks  in  their  social  and 
neighborhood  affairs?  If  so,  you  are 
sure  to  have  a  royally  good  time  where- 
ever  you  may  be  located.  And  you  can 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  both  you  and 
your  work  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Can  you  make  and  keep  a  few  real 
friends  in  a  new  community?  Such 
friendships  may  transform  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  dull  and  lonesome  year 
into  a  season  of  solid  enjoyment.  Noble 
companions  and  friends  can  be  found  in 
almost  any  community  if  you  have  the 
right  kind  of  lantern  to  hunt  them  with. 

No  teacher  can  teach  a  good  school  un- 
less she  is  living  a  happy  normal  life. 
If  she  is  constantly  bent  under  the  load 
of  her  daily  program,  if  she  is  bored  and 
annoyed  by  the  dull,  coarse  community 
into  which  a  cruel  fate  has  thrown  her. 
she  can  never  be  a  big,  whole-souled 
teacher.    While  school  teaching  must  be 


the  main  thing,  it  is  well  for  us  to  lose 
it  occasionally  in  order  that  we  may  find 
it  bigger  and  better.  The  teacher  who 
can  have  a  good  time,  ought  to  have  a 
good  school,  and  her  pupils  ought  to  get 
something  out  of  it  over  and  above 
"reading  and  writing  and  'rithmetic." 
—  S/afe  Superintendent  F.  G.  Blair  in 
Educational  Press  Bulletin. 


The  New  Teacher 

Recently  a  small  boy  came  home  to  his 
mother,  radiantly  happy  after  his  first 
day  in  the  new  class  in  school  to  which 
he  had  recently  been  promoted.  He  had 
been  through  as  many  trying  experiences 
previously  as  he  had  passed  through 
grades  in  school,  for  he  was  a  head- 
strong little  chap,  full  of  life  and  fun 
and  mischief.  One  teacher  had  pro- 
nounced him  incorrigible,  another  vi- 
cious, still  a  third  said  that  he  was  dull. 

But  the  New  Teacher — "Oh,  she's  a 
brick,  mummy!"  he  shouted  as  he  burst 
into  the  house.  "I  had  my  pocket  full  of 
marbles.  I  really  didn't  know  they  were 
there — honest — till  one  dropped  on  the 
floor.  It  rolled  and  rolled  and  rolled, 
just  as  if  it  was  alive,  down  the  aisle 
and  stopped  in  front  of  Miss  B's  desk. 
She  picked  it  up  and  we  fellers  didn't 
breathe,  for  we  knew  what  she'd  do. 
She'd  chuck  it  into  her  trash  basket  like 
all  the  rest. 

"By  golly,  she  didn't  though!  She 
just  turned  it  round  and  round  in  her 
hand  as  if  she  liked  the  feel  of  it,  and 
then  she  said,  'Why,  it's  a  real  coffee 
agate  James,  isn't  it?  I  don't  know 
when  I've  seen  such  a  fine  one — and 
without  a  chip.  Don't  lose  it,  my  boy. 
It's  sure  to  bring  you  luck."  and  then 
she  walked  'way  down  and  gave  it  back 
to  me. 

"Gee!  you  better  believe  I  got  busy 
at  my  spelling.  So  did  the  other  fel- 
lers. We're  going  to  ask  her  to  umpire 
our  ball-game  next  week.  She's  all 
right,  Miss  B  is!" 

The  teacher  who  is  most  successful  is 
the  one  who  carries  to  the  little  red 
schoolhouse — not  many  rules  and  methods 
but  the  ability  to  put  herself  back  to  the 
child  plane  and  fit  in  the  little  gold  key  of 
kindliness  and  sympathy  that  unlocks 
the  child  heart — The  Associate  Teacher. 


Finding  Time  Between  Dates 

According  to  most  textbooks  the  time 
between  two  dates  is  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing method: 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  time 
from  August  16,  1906,  to  February  12, 
1910. 

Yr.  Mo.  Day. 

1910  2   12 

1906  —        8    ■  16 
3  5   26 

This  is  called  compound  subtraction. 

The  following  method  of  finding  the 
time  between  two  dates,  however,  is  now 
generally  considered  as  the  proper  one: 
Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  time  from 
August  16,  1906.  to  February  12,  191(1. 

1.  From  August  16,  1906,  to  August 
16,  1909^3  years. 

2.  From  August  16,  1909,  to  January 
16.  1910=5  mo. 

X  From  January  16,  1910,  to  February 
12.  1910^-27  days. 

These  three  steps  are  so  simple  that 
pupils  readily  learn  them  and  a  more  ac- 
curate result  is  obtained  than  by  com- 
pound subtraction.  However,  the  re- 
sults will  not  vary  more  than  two  days 
in  any  problem.  In  problems  where  the 
days  are  counted  across  the  end  of  a 
month  of  31  days,  as  in  the  problem 
above,  the  result  is  more  accurate  by  one 
day ;  and  in  problems  where  the  days-are 
counted  across  the  end  of  February  (in 
any  year  except  a  leap  year),  the  result 
is  more  accurate  by  two  days.  In  an- 
other problems  the  results  obtained  by 
the  above  method  and  by  compound 
subtraction  are  the  same.  —  Illinois 
Instructor. 
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Stories  of  Interest  and  Items  of  Fact 


The  selections  on  this  page  from  month  to  month  will  be  usef  ul  in  many  ways.  They  have  a  varied  character  and  aside  from  their 
mere  interest,  the  information  conveyed  and  in  some  cases  make  them  desirable  for  reading  to  or  by  the  pupils.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


No  More  St.  Petersburg 

Many  villages  have  been  destroyed  and 
cities  completely  devastated  by  the  great 
European  War.  It  remained  for  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  to  remove  the  great 
city  of  St.  Petersburg — his  own  capital 
—from  the  map.  He  did  it  without  fir- 
ing a  gun,  without  destroying  a  house  or 
taking  a  life.  By  order  of  the  Czar, 
issued  September  1st,  the  name  of  the 
city  was  changed  to  Petrograd,  and  by 
that  name  it  has  since  appeared  in  all 
Russian  dispatches.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  St.  Petersburg  had  a  German 
ending  in  the  "burg."  Similar  changes 
are  said  to  have  been  made  in  minor 
towns  throughout  Russia. 

The  history  of  St.  Petersburg  in  its 
founding  and  building  is  peculiarly  Rus- 
sian. Most  disadvantageously  situated 
of  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  indeed,  of 
the  world,  St.  Petersburg  is  a  monument 
to  the  pride  and  energy  of  Peter  the 
Great.  He  wanted  a  "European"  capital, 
in  order  to  signalize  and  immortalize  his 
conquests.  In  1703,  when  the  first  foun- 
dations of  the  city  were  laid  on  the 
marshy  island  in  the  delta  of  the  Neva, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  surrounding  territory  had  even  then 
not  been  entirely  conquered. 

Peter  went  to  work  with  his  usual 
energy,  and  with  his  usual  ruthlessness 
to  create  a  capital  in  what  was  worse 
than  a  desert.  He  himself  superintended 
the  building  of  the  city,  and  gave  the 
direction  of  the  details  to  half  a  dozen 
lieutenants.  The  work  was  pushed  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity,  so  that  by 
1712  sufficient  advance  had  been  made  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily from  Moscow. 

One  measure  ordered  by  Peter  was  that 
thousands  of  peasants  must  settle  in  or 
near  the  new  capital.  A  special  tax  was 
put  on  his  empire  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  building  the  city.  Such  a  small  dif- 
ficulty as  the  discovery  of  a  scarcity  of 
•masons  was  nothing  to  a  man  like  Peter 
the  Great — he  simply  forbade  the  erec- 
tion of  stone  buildings  anywhere  else  in 
the  empire  until  St.  Petersburg  was 
finished. 

His  city  built,  the  next  step  was  to 
make  it  a  capital  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  The  ingenious  Peter  ordered  all 
Russians  who  owned  mot  e  than  500  serfs 
to  build  homes  in  St.  Petersburg.  Not 
only  that;  they  were  obliged  to  spend 
the  winter  season  there. 

During  the  reigns  of  Catharine  I.  and 
Peter  II.  the  Russian  population  of  the 
new  capital  decreased  considerably. 
Anna  lvanovna  revived  many  of  the 
measures  of  Peter  L,  and  Elizabeth 
Petrovna,  following  the  policy  of  her 
predecessor,  greatly  increased  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  and  added  much  to  its 
architectural  beauty.  Catharine  II. 
(Catharine  the  Great)  also  took  much 
interest  in  the  growth  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  enriched  it  by  many  palaces,  some 
of  them  intended  for  her  favorites. 

St.  Petersburg  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
capitals  of  the  world,  with  splendid 
buildings  and  magnificent  avenues.  The 
Admiralty  Building  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  and  from  it  radiate  three  long 
avenues,  one  of  them  being  the  famous 
Nevsky  Prospect,  which  probably  con- 
tains more  luxurious  shops  than  any 
other  street  in  the  world,  Fifth  Avenue 
not  excepted. 


The  Stationer 

A  stationer  is  one  who  sells  writing 
materials  and  stationery  designated  writ- 
ing paper.  Originally  there  were  two 
classes  of  merchants  who  dealt  in  writ- 
ing materials  and  in  books.  There  were 
those  who  peddled  their  wares  from  carts 
and  those  who  had  permanent  shops. 
These  latter  dealers  were  able  to  keep 
larger  stocks  and  more  generally  handled 
paper  and  ink  in  addition  to  books.  Be- 
cause their  shops  were  stationary  they 
came  to  be  known  as  stationers,  and  the 
materials  which  they  handled  were  called 
stationery. — The  American  Buy. 


A  Valuable  Collection  of  Buttons 

The  heir  of  a  man  who  recently  died 
in  Ghent,  Belgium,  received  the  mass  of 
his  fortune  in  a  collection  of  buttons 
valued  at  $40,000. 

This  collection  is  interesting,  for  the 
buttons  are  from  all  the  regiments  that 
have  existed  in  France,  from  the  archers 
of  Charles  VII.  to  the  Alpine  chasseurs. 
The  collection  began  with  a  button  from 
the  robe  of  Charlemagne,  and  ended 
with  one  taken  from  the  uniform  of 
Napoleon,  and  includes  buttons  of  wood, 
glass,  bone,  ivory,  lead,  brass,  zinc,  sil- 
ver, gold,  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
diamonds. 


How  the  Ostrich  Rancher  Travels 

The  rancher  in  California  or  Arizona 
who  goes  into  the  business  of  raising 
ostriches  can  travel  behind  a  team  of 
these  huge  birds  or  use  one  as  a  saddle 
animal.  The  ostrich  shows  remarkable 
speed  as  a  trotter,  and  a  pair  of  them 
attached  to  a  light  sulky  can  make  a 
mile  in  pretty  close  to  two  minutes.— 
Scientific  American. 


How  Birds  and  Animals  Sleep 

Most  persons  probably  sleep  lying  on 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  body,  with 
the  knees  drawn  up  toward  the  chin. 
But  certain  African  tribes  lie  on  the 
back  and  let  the  head,  or  rather  the 
back  of  the  neck,  rest  on  a  bar  of  wood 
that  is  supported  on  two  short  pillars. 
The  elephant,  apparently  invariably, 
and  the  horse,  commonly,  sleep  standing. 
This  is  really  astonishing.  Besides  the 
difficulty  of  mantaining  the  balance  of 
the  body  during  long  periods  of  uncon- 
sciousness, it  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  some  necessity  for  resting  the 
muscles  of  the  legs.  Cattle  usually  sleep 
lying  down  and  during  many  hours  of  the 
day  they  lie  clown. 

More  curious  still,  there  are  creatures 
that  sleep  while  they  hang  head  down- 
ward, suspended  by  the  hind  feet. 
Among  these  are  the  bats.  The  hanging 
parrots  of  India  and  the  Malayan  region 
have  the  same  strange  habit.  In  this 
they  differ  from  all  other  birds,  which 
invariably  sleep  with  the  head  turned 
tailward  in  among  the  feathers  between 
the  wing  and  the  body — not  actually 
tinder  the  wing,  as  people  generally  be- 
lieve. No  satisfactory  explanation  has 
ever  been  offered  to  account  for  this 
strange  habit.  It  is  followed  even  by 
the  penguins,  whose  feathers  are  so  short 
they  do  not  completely  cover  the  beak. 

Certain  birds  sleep  while  they  rest  on 
one  leg.  That  curious  pose  is  best  seen 
in  long-legged  birds,  like  storks  and 
gulls.  Ducks  generally  sleep  on  open 
water,  and  in  order  to  keep  from  drifting 
shoreward,  and  therefore  into  the  danger 
zone,  they  paddle  constantly  with  one 
foot,  so  that  the  body  is  always  circling 
around  the  chosen  sleeping  area.  The 
sloths  sleep  suspended  by  their  feet,  with 
the  head  tucked  in  between  the  forelegs. 

No  animal  except  man  ever  sleeps 
upon  its  back. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  some 
animals  never  sleep,  but  that  is  because 
they  do  not  close  their  eyes.  Hares, 
snakes  and  fishes  are  creatures  of  this 
sort,  but  all  of  them  do  sleep  regularly. 
Whales  and  their  kin  are  often  spoken 
of  as  sleepless  creatures,  for  it  is  sup- 
posed that  if  they  lost  consciousness  they 
would  promptly  drown. 

As  a  rule,  darkness  induces  sleep,  but 
with  many  creatures — bats  and  owls,  for 
example — the  opposite  is  the  case.  That 
reversal  of  the  natural  order  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mals' feeding  habits. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  sleep  be- 
gins, and  we  shall  perhaps  be  near  the 
truth  if  we  regard  it  as  universal  among 
living  things.  In  the  case  of  plants  it  is 
caused  by  darkness,  save  for  certain  bac- 
teria and  fungi,  which,  like  evil  deeds, 
grow  under  the  cover  of  night. 


A  Mystery  Solved 

A  curious  instance  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  sturdy  Scotchman  clings  to  a 
habit  when  once  formed  is  given  in  the 
Edinburgh  Scotsman: — 

Once,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  a  new  chief 
was  taking  possession  of  his  rooms,  and 
he  came  face  to  face  with  a  soldier  pa- 
cing the  passage.  He  marvelled  because 
the  guard  gave  the  word,  "Keep  to  the 
left." 

"Why  do  you  say,  'Keep  to  the  left?'  " 
"I  don't  know. " 

The  statesman  investigated  the  singu- 
lar affair;  and,  after  not  a  little  trouble, 
a  clew  was  found,  and  followed.  Fifty 
years  before  the  passage  had  been 
painted;  and  an  orderly  had  tramped  it 
with  orders  to  bid  every  one  to  "Keep 
to  the  left,"  and  avoid  the  wet  paint. 
This  order  had  stood  unchanged  and 
practically  unquestioned  for  a  term  of 
fifty  years. 


Lincoln  and  the  Sentry 

Foreign  visitors  are  surprised  to  find 
that  there  are  no  sentries  at  the  White 
House.  During  the  war  a  solitary  soldier 
mounted  guard,  and  on  one  occasion  had 
an  amusing  colloquy  with  President 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  emerged  from  the  front 
door,  his  lank  figure  bent  over,  as  he 
drew  tightly  about  his  shoulders  the 
shawl  which  he  employed  for  such  pro- 
tection. He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
War  Department,  at  the  west  corner  of 
the  grounds,  where  in  times  of  battle  he 
was  wont  to  get  the  midnight  despatches 
from  the  field. 

As  the  blast  struck  him,  he  thought 
of  the  numbness  of  the  pacing  sentry, 
and,  turning  to  him,  said: — 

'  "Young  man,  you've  got  a  cold  job  to- 
night. Step  inside,  and  stand  guard 
there. " 

' 'My  orders  keep  me  out  here,"  the 
soldier  replied. 

"Yes,"  said  the  President,  in  his  ar- 
gumentative tone.  "But  your  duty  can 
be  performed  just  as  well  inside  as  out 
here,  and  you'll  oblige  me  by  going  in." 

"I  have  been  stationed  outside,"  the 
soldier  answered,  and  resumed  his  beat. 

"Hold  on  there!"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
as  he  turned  back  again.  "It  occurs  to 
me  that  I  am  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  I  order  you  to  go  inside!" 


United  States  Islands 

According  to  a  report  recently  received 
by  the  National  Geographical  Society  the 
United  States  now  owns  exactly  8,000 
islands,  supporting  a  population  of 
10,000,000.  The  report  further  shows 
that  the  commerce  of  these  islands  ex- 
ceeds $300,000,000,  or  more  than  that  of 
the  United  States  in  any  year  prior  to 
1850. 

The  feature  of  the  report  is  the  de- 
velopment of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and 
the  Alaskan  Islands.  It  shows  that 
when  Porto  Rico  came  under  American 
rule  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  but  one 
school  building  on  the  island,  while  today 
there  are  1,200.  There  were  25,000  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  Ameri- 
can administration,  now  there  are  175,000. 
Then  there  was  but  one  good  road  of 
forty  miles;  now  there  are  about  1,000 
miles.  Production  of  sugar  has  grown 
from  65,000  tons  a  year  to  365,000. 
Foreign  commerce  was  about  $20,000,000 
a  year;   now  it  is  nearly  $100,000,000. 


An  Acrobatic  Crow 

A  Smithsonian  Institution  official  who 
studied  crows  closely  once  had  a  pet  crow 
that  was  a  marvel.  It  was  given  food 
in  the  round  tin  cover  of  a  baking-pow- 
der can,  and  its  favorite  game  was  to 
take  this  cover  up  to  the  top  of  a  steeply 
inclined  plank,  put  both  feet  in  it,  and 
coast  down  to  the  bottom.  This  it  would 
do  over  and  over  again,  with  loud 
squawks  oi'  delight. 


Last  of  the  World's  Wild  Pigeons 

The  news  of  the  death  of  a  single 
pigeon  was  sent  over  the  wires  early  in 
September  from  Cincinnati  to  the  officers 
of  the  National  Audubon  Societies  in 
New  York,  and  to  other  leadingornithol- 
ogists  and  naturalists  throughout  the 
country.  That  sounds  strange,  doesn't 
it?  Why  should  the  death  of  any  bird  be 
important  enough  for  this?  What  notable 
deed  had  the  bird  done,  or  what  prom- 
inent position  in  the  bird  world  did  it 
occupy  ? 

This  pigeon  was  known  as  Martha, 
and  according  to  all  ornithological  author- 
ities she  was  the  last  wild  pigeon  in  the 
world.  Martha  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  several  years  in  her  cage  at  the  Zo- 
ological Garden  in  Cincinnati.  Many 
efforts  had  been  made  to  find  a  mate  for 
her,  or  to  discover  some  other  specimen 
of  the  wild  pigeon,  but  they  were  with- 
out avail.  Members  of  the  National 
Audubon  Societies  some  time  ago  offered 
a  prize  of  $1,500  to  any  one  who  could 
find  a  wild  pigeon  nest.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  find  the  nest,  telegraph 
to  C.  F.  Hodge,  a  naturalist  of  Clark 
University,  and  to  await  the  findings  of 
ornithologists,  whom  he  would  immedi- 
ately dispatch  to  the  scene  to  investigate 
the  genuineness  of  the  find.  The  Audu- 
bon Societies  received  on  an  average  100 
false  alarms  a  year,  but  in  not  a  single 
case  was  the  nest  reported  found  to  be  a 
wild  pigeon's.  Instead,  almost  every 
such  nest  was  found  to  be  that  of  an 
ordinary  turtle  dove.  The  wild  pigeon 
resembles  the  ordinary  wild  dove,  but  is 
considerably  larger. 

The  extinction  of  the  wild  pigeon  tribe 
was  the  more  amazing  because  of  the 
vast  extent  to  which  it  had  flourished  in 
this  country  prior  to  1870.  Wild  passenger 
pigeons  used  to  travel  over  the  country 
by  millions.  Audubon  himself  told  of 
their  roosting  in  certain  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky in  territory  covering  a  space  three 
to  five  miles  wide  and  forty  miles  long, 
which  was  almost  literally  hidden  by 
them.  Hundreds  of  farmers,  he  tells, 
used  to  camp  on  the  outside  of  the  vast 
roosting  pigeon  host  and  shoot  them  by 
the  thousands  from  the  edge  of  their 
resting  place.  The  birds  were  fed  by 
thousands  to  the  farmers'  hogs  after 
each  night's  killing.  The  writer  can 
well  recall  the  flocks  which  used  to  fly 
over  southern  New  York,  darkening  the 
sky,  and  of  the  crowd  of  hunters  who 
followed  them  to  their  roosting  and  nest- 
ing places,  bringing  their  bodies  to  mar- 
ket and  for  shipment  by  wagon  loads. 
.  The  slaughter  raged  for  years  with 
nets,  traps  and  guns  and  by  1884  there 
were  very  few  of  the  wild  pigeons  seen 
in  the  country.  Several  years  ago  they 
had  dwindled  down  to  a  few  specimens 
left  in  captivity  in  Milwaukee  and  in  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo.  Martha's  mate  died 
about  four  years  ago,  and  though  a  prize 
was  offered  to  any  one  who  could  find 
another  bird  to  take  its  place,  Martha 
remained  in  solitary  widowhood  until  she 
died.  Martha  herself  was  hatched  in 
captivity  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  29  years  old. 


Foolscap 

Every  one  knows  what  foolscap  paper 
is,  but  not  every  one  knows  why  it  was 
so  called. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  became  protec- 
tor, after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  he 
caused  the  stamp  of  the  cap  of  liberty  to 
be  placed  upon  the  paper  used  by  the 
English  government.  ■  Soon  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  having  oc- 
casion to  use  some  paper  for  despatches, 
some  of  this  government  paper  was 
brought  to  him. 

"On  looking  at  it  and  discovering  the 
stamp,  he  inquired  the  meaning  of  it; 
and,  on  being  told,  he  said, — 

"  'Take  it  away:  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  fool's  cap !' 

"The  term  'foolscap'  has  since  been 
applied  to  a  certain  size  of  glazed 
writing-paper. " 
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A  Busy  Work  Page  for  Little  People 
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wolf 
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Three  Little  Pigs 

One  little  pig  wanted  a  house. 
Two  little  pigs  wanted  a  house. 
Three  little  pigs  wanted  a  house 
One  little  pig  built  a  house. 
Two  little  pigs  built  a  house. 
Three  little  pigs  built  a  house. 
One  little  house  was  straw. 
One  little  house  was  sticks. 
One  little  house  was  brick. 
One  little  pig  was  eaten. 
Two  little  pigs  were  eaten. 
Three  little  pigs  were  not  eaten. 

Sight  Reading  Card  or  Blackboard  Lesson 

This  card  may  be  pasted  on  cardboard  and  given  to  pupils  as  a  whole,  or  the  sentences 
may  be  cut  apart.    Or  the  reading  may  be  put  on  the  blackboard. 
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Educative  Seat  Work 

Make  duplicate  copies  of  the  outline  pictures  for  pupils 
to  trace.  Paste  duplicate  words  on  cardboard,  cut  apart 
and  give  to  children  to  match  with  pictures. 
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The  Story  of  the  "Three  Little  Pigs" 

A  Folk  Lore  Tale  for  Children  to  Correlate  with  Busy  Work 

BY    ANNE    DILLON    D  U  R  R  ,    Primary  Institute  Instructor 


INTRODUCTION 

Folk  lore  and  fairy  tales  furnish  material  for  read- 
ing- in  the  first  grade  prior  to  the  use  of  books.  The 
home  is  the  first  appeal  to  the  child  and  his  love  of 
jingle  and  accumulative  repetition  decides  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  adapt  the  first  stories.  Simplicity  and 
completeness  need  consideration  and  the  suggestive- 
ness  in  the  story  is  a  very  important  factor. 

The  story  of  the  "Three  Little  Pigs"  is  told  to  be- 
ginners and  a  reading  lesson  is  developed  from  it. 

(Correlate  this  page  of  busy  work  with  page  58) 

THERE  were  once  three  little  pigs  and 
they  all  started  out  in  the  world  to  seek 
their  fortunes.  The  first  little  pig  had 
not  gone  very  far  when  he  met  a  man  with 
a  bundle  of  straw.  He  said  to  the  man, 
"Please,  sir,  give  me  that  straw  that  I  may 
build  a  house. "  The  man  did  so  and  the  little 
pig  built  him  a  house  of  the  straw. 

Very  soon  along  came  an  old  wolf,  and  he 
knocked  at  the  door  and  said,  "Little  pig, 
little  pig,  let  me  come  in." 

But  the  little  pig  answered,  "No,  no,  by 
the  hair  of  my  chinny-chin,  chin,  I  will  not  let 
you  come  in." 

Then  the  old  wolf  said,  "I'll  huff  and  I'll 
puff  and  I'll  blow  your  house  in."  So  he 
huffed  and  he  puffed  and  he  blew  down  the 
house  of  straw  and  ate  the  little  pig. 

Now,  the  second  little  pig  had  not  gone 
very  far,  when  he  met  a  man  with  a  bundle 
of  furze  and  he  said  to  the  man,  "Please,  sir, 
give  me  that  furze  that  I  may  build  a  house." 
The  man  .did  so  and  the  little  pig  built  him  a 
house  of  the  furze. 

Very  soon  along  came  the  same  old  wolf, 
and  he  knocked  at  the  door  and  said,  "  Little 
pig,  little  pig,  let  me  come  in." 
But  the  little  pig  answered:  "No,  no,  by 


the  hair  of  my  chinny-chin,  chin,  I  will  not 
let  you  come  in." 

Then  the  old  wolf  said,  "I'll  huff  and  I'll 
puff  and  I'll  blow  your  house  in." 

So  he  huffed  and  he  puffed,  and  he  blew 
down  the  house  of  furze  and  ate  up  the  little 
pig". 

Now,  the  third  little  pig  had  not  gone  very 
far  when  he  met  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow 


When  the  old  wolf  found  he  could  not  blow 
the  house  down,  he  said,  "Little  pig,  will  you 
come  with  me  to  a  new  turnip  field?" 

"Where?"  asked  the  little  pig,  poking  his 
head  out  of  his  upstairs  window. 

"In  Mr.  Smith's  home-field,"  said  the  wolf. 
"If  you  will  be  ready  tomorrow  morning  at 
six  o'clock  we  will  go  together  and  fetch  home 
some  turnips  for  dinner." 


full  of  bricks,  and  he  said  to  the  man,  "Please, 
kind  sir,  give  me  those  bricks  that  I  may 
build  a  house."  The  man  did  so,  and  the 
little  pig  built  him  a  house  of  the  bricks. 

Very  soon  along  came  the  old  wolf  and  he 
knocked  at  the  door  and  said,  "Little  pig, 
little  pig,  let  me  come  in." 

But  the  little  pig  answered,  "No,  no,  by  the 
hair  of  my  chinny-chin,  chin,  I  will  not  let 
you  come  in." 

Then  the  old  wolf  said,  "I'll  huff  and  I'll 
puff  and  I'll  blow  your  house  in." 

So  the  old  wolf  huffed  and  he  puffed  and  he 
huffed  and  he  puffed,  and  he  huffed  and  he 
puffed  again,  but  he  could  not  blow  the  house 
down. 


"Very  well,"  said  the  little  pig.  "I  will  be 
ready. ' ' 

Now,  the  little  pig  arose  at  five  and  got  the 
turnips  before  the  old  wolf  came  (which  he 
did  promptly  at  six)  and  said,  "Little  pig, 
are  you  ready?" 

But  the  little  pig  said,  "Ready,  indeed!  I 
have  been  and  come  back  again,  and  I  have  a 
potful  of  turnips  over  the  fire  for  dinner." 

Then  the  old  wolf  was  very  angry,  but  la- 
said  to  the  little  pig,  "Little  pig,  I  can  show 
you  a  nice  apple  tree." 

"Where?"  asked  the  little  pig. 

' '  Down  at  Merry  Garden , ' '  said  the  wolf.  4 '  1 
will  come  for  you  at  five  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  and  we  will  get  a  basketful  of 
apples." 

Well,  the  little  pig  hurried  around  the  next 
morning,  and  he  got  up  at  four  o'clock  and 
went  to  Merry  Garden,  and  was  just  coming 
back  with  a  peck  of  apples,  when  whom  should 
he  see  in  the  road  just  ahead  of  him  but  the 
old  wolf.  And  the  wolf  called  out  to  him, 
"Little  pig,  little  pig,  what!  Did  you  get 
there  first?   Are  they  sweet  apples?" 

"Nice  and  sweet,"  said  the  little  pig.  "I 
will  throw  you  one." 

Then  the  little  pig  threw  an  apple  to  the 
wolf,  and  he  threw  it  so  high  and  so  far  that 
the  wolf  had  to  run  a  long  way  to  catch  it,  so 
the  little  pig  got  past  him  and  safe  home, 
after  all. 

The  next  day  the  old  wolf  came  again  and 
he  said  to  the  little  pig,  "Little  pig,  will  you 
go  to  the  fair  at  Shanklin  this  afternoon?" 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One-Another  Club 


IOC 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  short  helpful  methods  and  devices  to  this  department.  Accepted  contributions  are  paid  for  in  the  month  of  publi- 
cation.   Those -desiring  personal  letters  should  enclose  ten  cents.     Address  communications  for  this  department  to  (Miss)  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Osage,  Iowa. 


November  Chat 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush 

A  happy  Thanksgiving  to  you  all,  and 
success  to  all  your  Pilgrim  stories  and 
dialogues  and  recitations  and  all  the  ex- 
ercises that  commemorate  the  fact  that 
our  country's  history  is  founded  on  the 
corner-stone  of  trust  in  God !  There 
could  not  be  a  more  patriotic  thing  for 
the  teacher  to  do  than  to  use  every 
means  in  her  power  to  impress  on  the 
children's  minds  and  hearts  just  this. 

Many  new  things  have  been  introduced 
into  the  schools  during  the  past  ten 
years,  but  perhaps  the  very  best  of  them 
is  the  Parent-Teachers  Association. 
Even  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  are  not  so  important  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child,  present  and  future,  as 
that  parents  and  children  should  pull  to- 
gether in  everything  that  concerns  his 
education. 

A  very  charming  letter  about  it  is  this 
of  Mrs.  Dennstedt's  that  tells  about  the 
Biloxi  Mothers'  Club  with  its  delightful 
informality  and  helpfulness. 

Correspondents  have  written  to  me 
asking  where  to  find  literature  about 
mothers'  clubs  and  helps  in  regard  to 
organizing  them.  Won't  you  tell  us 
in  the  Exchange  how  it  worked, 
whether  you  found  it  easy  to  form 
your  club,  whether  it  was  as  helpful 
as  you  thought  it  would  be  and  along 
what  lines  it  helped  the  most?  It  is 
a  very  important  question,  and  one 
we  wish  especially  to  take  up  in  the 
Exchange  during  the  coming  year. 

Any  teacher  who  wants  help  in  the 
forming  of  such  an  association  will 
do  well  to  write  for  it  to  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  806  Loan  and 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  will  send  you  leaflets  and  plans 
for  organizing  and  a  suggested  con- 
stitution, lists  of  most  interesting 
subjects  for  discussion  in  the  meet- 
ings, and  also  a  list  of  type-written 
papers  by  the  most  up-to-date  work- 
ers in  child  welfare  which  are  loaned 
for  reading  and  discussion  at  a  small 
fee. 

Here  is  a  quotation  or  two  from 
these  leaflets  which  will  show  you 
just  how  helpful  such  work  is  to  the 
school. 

"In  the  last  analysis  public  opinion 
controls  things,  and  the  parent- 
teachers  organization  will  form  pub- 
lic opinion. " 

"Observation  of  the  spirit  pervad- 
ing the  meetings  of  Parents'  Clubs 
leads  me  to  believe  that  in  those 
clubs  is  the  cornerstone  for  that 
structure  which  will  make  the  life  of 
the  child  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school  a  unity,  not  a  life  divided  be- 
tween two  neutral  if  not  hostile 
camps. " 

"If  the  parent-teachers  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  dominated  by  factional 
politics,  fanatics  and  faddists,  the 
schools  will  be  better  off  without 
them,  but  if  the  purpose  is  to  unite 
the  best  thought  and  character  of 
the  parent  and  of  the  teacher,  incon- 
ceivable and  universal  good  must 
result  for  society." 
And  from  a  school  principal — 
"In  my  school  of  twenty-two 
rooms,  whose  patrons  are  working 
people,  I  find  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  the  Parents'  Club  has  cut  the 
work  of  discipline  in  half  since  the 
parents  began  to  come  to  the  school 
and  understand  matters." 


A  Southern  Mothers'  Club 

Pleasant  recollections  of  a  winter  spent 
in  the  south  center  around  a  Mothers' 
Club  carried  along  in  connection  with  the 
school  that  our  children  attended.  Its 
charm  lay  in  its  lack  of  formality,  free- 
dom from  red  tape,  and  all  kinds  of  re- 
strictions and  complications  that  so 
readily  creep  into  organized  effort. 

The  club  was  simplicity  itself.  Twice 
a  month  after  school  hours  the  mothers 
met  at  the  schoolhouse  and  visited  with 
the  teachers  in  a  good  old-fashioned  way. 
I  have  heard  that  southern  women  are 
very  exclusive,  but  here,  at  least,  the 
mothers  of  the  south  and  of  the  north 
met  on  common  ground — the  welfare  of 
their  children.  Each  mother  naturally 
drifted  to  the  teacher  of  her  offspring 
and  Jimmie's  stubbornness  or  Jennie's 
dullness  were  discussed  in  a  mutually 
helpful  way.  Often  the  conversation 
was  so  interesting  that  the  teacher  was 
invited  home  to  supper  that  they  might 
talk  it  out. 

Any  new  mothers  who  came  to  the 
place  were  quickly  ferreted  out  and 
given  a  royal  welcome  to  the  club. 

What  did  we  do?    Why,  we  got  ac- 


quainted, and  mothers,  teachers,  and 
"kiddies"  became  great  chums.  We 
held  the  most  intensely  interesting  talks 
in  the  world,  for  we  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems of  little  growing  lives. 

And  when  the  need  was  great  for  new 
books  or  sanitary  drinking  fountain  or 
some  such  matter,  we  gave  a  "penny 
party"  or  served  "gumbo"  at  an  uptown 
supper,  and  raised  the  needed  money. 

And  the  leavening  influence  of  the  club 
was  felt  alike  in  school  and  home.  Often 
Jimmie's  teacher  came  clear  home  with 
him  after  school  to  help  him  over  some 
trouble,  and  when  she  fell  ill,  mother 
got  her  from  the  stuffy  hotel  and  gave 
her  the  cool  best  room  to  get  well  in. 

As  I  say,  it  was  the  utter  simplicity 
of  the  club  and  the  good  comradeship 
existing  that  made  it  and  the  schools  of 
Biloxi  so  wonderfully  worth  while. — Mrs. 
Edward  Dennstedt,  Minnesota- 
Letters  from  Our  Teachers 

How  to  Make  Silhouettes 

All  the  materials  necessary  for  silhou- 
ette drawing  are  an  unruled  sheet  of 
paper  (preferably  white),  a  pencil,  pen, 


Silhouette  Drawings  That  May  be  Put  to  Various  Uses 


rule  and  ink.  First,  with  a  lead  pencil, 
make  an  outline  of  the  object  to  be 
drawn.  After  you  have  drawn  the  out- 
line, take  a  common  pen  point  and  make 
a  perfect  outline  in  ink.  Then  make  a 
brush  of  your  pen  by  pressing  the  pen 
point  on  a  piece  of  medium  soft  scrap 
paper,  thus  causing  the  two  nibs  of  the 
pen  to  part;  when  the  pen  is  lifted  a 
small  bit  of  the  paper  is  held  between 
the  two  nibs,  which,  when  dipped  in  the 
ink,  will  make  the  best  kind  of  a  brush 
for  silhouettes,  as  it  gives  the  pupil 
better  control  than  he  would  have  over 
a  brush.  To  fill  in  a  solid  part,  the  brush 
can  be  enlarged  by  taking  up  more 
paper.  By  using  these,  the  silhouette  will 
be  filled  in  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and 
the  surface  will  not  be  scratched  as  with 
a  sharp  pen  point.  Do  not  use  a  brush, 
as  the  brush  will  often  slip  over  the  out- 
line, thus  ruining  your  picture. 

In  the  fall  or  opening  term  of  school, 
the  study  of  the  American  Indian  comes 
early.     If  the  children  are  required  to 
have  notebooks  for  outlines  in  history, 
a  design  for  a  notebook  back  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  is  a  good  way  to  util- 
ize a  drawing  exercise  of  this  kind.  As 
the  girls  would  have  a  Pocahontas  or 
Minnehaha  in  preference  to  a  Massa- 
soit  or  Sitting  Bull,  a  model  is  given 
also  of  an  Indian  girl.     These  draw- 
ings can   be   used   for  bookcovers, 
blotters,   etc.,  as  the  originality  of 
the  teacher  and  student  suggests;  or 
they  form  a  beautiful  decoration  for 
the  schoolroom   when    mounted  on 
plain  paper.    This  is  a  very  good  way 
to  excite  interest  in  drawing  (if  in- 
terest is   needed),    but'  it   is  very 
seldom  necessary  to  excite  interest 
in  this  branch  as  it  generally  appeals 
to  the  pupil.     If  plain  Indian  heads 
seem   too   tame    for  the  advanced 
pupils,  scenery  suggested  by  histori- 
cal stories,  may  be  executed. 

Remember!  No  work  of  any  kind 
that  is  worth  doing  can  be  done  with- 
out planning,  and  making  silhouettes 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule;  the  work 
should  be  planned  and  carefully 
traced  with  a  pencil,  then  finally 
inked.  If  any  pencil  marks  remain 
uncovered  they  may  be  erased  very 
easily  without  showing  any  trace. 

The  most  indelible  way  to  stamp  a 
fact  on  a  child's  mind  (or  any  mind) 
is  by  pictures;  and  there  is  no  better 
way  than  by  silhouette.  There  are 
many  ways  of  expressing  ideas  in 
pictures,  but  beautiful  coloring  often 
pleases  the  eye  s<9  much  that  the  real 
thought  of  the  picture  is  not  compre- 
hended.—T.  C.  Geesey,  Delaware, 

Useful  Sewing  for  Little  Folks 

To  satisfy  the  children's  desire  to 
make  something  really  useful  during 
their  handwork  period,  I  let  my  first 
grade  pupils  make  a  quilt.  I  bought 
seven  and  one-half  yards  of  dark  blue 
gingham  and  cut  it  into  forty -two 
blocks.  On  each  block  I  drew  a  pic 
ture  which  the  children  outlined  in 
white  silko.  To  make  the  work 
easier  I  asked  them  to  bring  their 
mammas'  embroidery  hoops.  The 
pictures  were  all  different:  Sunbon 
net  babies,  overall  boys,  animals, 
birds,  bicycle,  engine,  Dutch  wind 
mill,  etc.,  also  Mother  Goose  illustra 
tions  with  part  of  the  rhyme  in  capi; 
tal  print.  Each  child  worked  his 
name  on  his  own  block.  They  then 
sewed  the  blocks  together.  This 
proved  a  harder  task  for  my  six- 
year-olds;  but  after  I  had  pinned  the 
blocks  together  and  had  drawn  guide 
(Continued  on  page  6-2) 
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Ready  15  th  September 
Our  New  Tall  Catalog 


The  Handsomest  Book  of 
its  kind  published  on  this 
Continent.  Correctly  il- 
lustrating Fashions  latest 
decrees  in 

Women  9s  Tine 
Wearing  Apparel 

Depicting  most  beautifully  the 
new  Fall  Garments.  Many  of 
them  photographed  on  living 
models  and  all  very  modestly 
priced.  Send  for  it — it  is  Free. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to 
you  at  once. 


No,  1334A— An  exceedingly  handsome  pointed  Manchurian 
Wolf  Set — made  from  fine  selected  pelts.  New  style  Scarf 
and  large  Pillow  Muff.     Splendid  value    .    .    .  $22.50 

Detr  oit,  Tikhigan. 


FRENCH  SOLDIERS  IN  ACTION 

Leslie's 

Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 

]\  /IORE  than  a  million  eyes  see  Leslie's 
AVI  pictures  every  week. 
More  than  a  million  eyes   get   the  news 
quickly,  entertainingly — from  vivid  pictures. 
Leslie's  is  an  illustrated  weekly  newspaper. 

At  ail  newsstands 
10  cents 
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lines,  they  did  nice  work.  The  longest 
seams  were  sewed  by  pupils  who  had 
done  exceptionally  well  in  other  school 
work.  How  proud  and  happy  they  were 
as  they  ran  home  to  ask  their  mammas 
if  they  would  like  to  buy  our  quilt! 

For  older  children  a  similar  quilt  illus- 
trating "Hiawatha, ""  Robinson  Crusoe, 
or  some  other  story  or  poem,  would  make 
an  interesting  piece  of  work.  The  cost 
of  material  is  slight,  being  less  than  a 
dollar,  and  the  finished  quilt  would  be 
worth  much  more.  — I.  0.,  Illinois. 

Jolly  Indian  Work 

As  Indian  time  approaches  the  children 
in  my  room  delight  to  be  real  Indians 
and  squaws.  For  one  morning's  seat 
work  each  was  given  a  piece  of  paper 
nine  inches  by  twelve  with  instructions 
to  color  it  any  two  colors  he  wished. 
Then  they  were  told  to  cut  the  papers 
into  strips  about  an  inch  wide.  These 
we  fastened  in  our  hair  and  became  a 
really  truly  tribe  of  Indians.  Another 
day  we  cut  long  feathers  freehand  and 
colored  them  red  and  yellow.  When 
dramatizing  we  find  our  Indian  head- 
dresses all  ready  to  use  very  handy. 
The  chief  of  our  tribe,  of  course,  has  a 
long  headdress  of  feathers  made  by  sev- 
eral of  these  headdresses  pasted  together 
extending  down  the  back.  They  love  the 
time  for  their  Indian  dramatization.  - 
H.  G.  K. ,  Rhode  Island. 

A  Harvest  Entertainment 

May  I  tell  you  how  a  two-room  school 
in  a  small  village  combined  a  harvest 
entertainment  and  a  school  exhibit? 

The  fall  term  closed  in  November,  and 
an  interesting  program  consisting  of 
music,  a  Pilgrim  play,  recitations  and 
essays  was  arranged  for  the  evening  of 
closing  day.  The  exhibit  was  planned 
for  the  afternoon,  and  invitations  were 
sent  to  all  the  parents  and  friends.  The 
written  work,  maps,  drawings,  etc.,  were 
arranged  on  long  tables  and  the  walls  of 
the  hall  where  the  entertainment  was  to 
be  held.  The  boys  were  asked  to  bring 
samples  of  any  vegetable  they  had 
raised,  and  a  small  prize  was  given  each 
of  the  two  boys  having  the  best  pota- 
toes. This  was  decided  by  three  dis- 
interested judges. 

The  girls  brought  samples  of  their 
cooking,  and  two  prizes  were  given  for 
the  two  best  loaves  of  bread.  All  articles 
of  food  were  sold  at  auction  and  the^pro- 
ceeds  were  given  to  the  girls  doing  the 
work. 

We  had  about  fifty  visitors  during  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  evening  the  hall 
was  packed  to  the  doors.  We  charged  a 
small  admission  fee  to  the  entertainment 
as  we  needed  many  articles  for  use  in 
the  schoolroom.  The  whole  affair  was  a 
success,  and  the  parents'  interest  in 
school  work  was  certainly  increased.— 
Way  Up  in  Old  Vermont. 

November  Work 

When  teaching  the  story  of  the  Pil- 
grims to  the  second  grade  we  studied  but 
very  little  at  any  one  time.  We  were 
one  month  in  completing  the  subject. 
The  class  was  first  told  of  the  English 
home  of  the  Puritans.  A  rough  sketch 
of  England  and  Holland  was  put  on  the 
board,  and  the  children  put  in  the  water 
between  the  two  countries  with  blue 
chalk.  They  learned  the  Pilgrims'  reason 
for  leaving  England,  of  the  voyage  to 
Holland,  and  the  character  of  the  Dutch 
people.  Then  the  following  words  were 
placed  on  the  board. 

England         worship  windmills 
Puritans        Holland  thrifty 
Pilgrims        Dutch  language 
king's  church  dikes 

The  class  first  told  orally  what  these 
words  suggested  to  their  minds.  On  the 
following  day  they  wrote  on  paper  the 
facts  suggested  by  the  words. 

We  then  continued  the  story,  telling 
why  they  left  Holland,  for  what  country 
they  started,  number  embarking  in  the 
Mayflower,  stormy  voyage,  birth  of  Per- 
egrine White  and  the  landing  in  America. 
The  following  words  were  put  on  the 
board. 

country  of  their  own 
Mayflower  Plymouth  Rock 

America  very  cold  weather 

stormy  voyage      knelt  and  thanked  God 
baby  Peregrine 
The  same  method  was  followed  as  with 
the  first  list.    Tbey  were  then  told  of 
the    first  severe  winter,    their  Indian 


friends,  the  successful  crops  and  the 
Thanksgiving  day  as  a  grand  climax. 
The  papers  were  collected  from  day  to 
day  and  a  list  of  misspelled  words  kept. 
These  constituted  Fridays'  spelling 
lesson. 
Busy  Work: — 

Write  five  things  the  Pilgrims  did. 
Write  five  things  the  Pilgrims  ate. 
Write  five  names  of  Pilgrims. 
Supply  missing  letter's  in  words,  as 
P-l-r-ms. 

Supply  missing  words  in  sentences,  as. 
The  Pilgrims  came  to  . 

Name  ten  things  we  have  which  the 
Pilgrims  did  not  have. 

Draw  picture  of  Mayflower  and  log 
church. 

Draw  stalk  of  corn. 

Cut  Work:— 
Picture  of  church  in  England     Log  house 
Dutch  children  Plymouth  Rock 

Mayflower  Indian 
Cradle  of  Peregrine  Turkeys 
Pilgrim  man,  woman,    child.  Pumpkins 

We  learned  two  Thanksgiving  songs, 
a  short  poem,  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
with  parents  and  teacher's  help,  made  a 
list  of  things  we  had  for  which  to  be 
thankful.— Maude  G.  Bishop,  Kentucky. 

One  Use  for  a  Gold-Fish  Globe 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  in  the 
autumn  and  even  our  supply  of  fresh 
flowers  is  gone,  we  plan  for  something 
which  will  keep  green  in  the  schoolroom 
during  the  winter.  Last  year  I  bought 
a  gold-fish  globe  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  I  gathered  soft  green  moss 
from  the  neighboring  woods,  using  a 
long-bladed  knife  to  slip  under  the  plants 
to  a  depth  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  This  removed  enough  soil  with  the 
moss  to  keep  it  fresh  and  green. 

I  then  lined  the  globe  with  the  moss, 
placing  the  green  part  against  the  glass. 
Small  green  ferns  of  many  varieties  and 
partridge  vines  with  their  brightly  col- 
ored red  berries  were  arranged  in  the 
vacant  space  in  the  globe. 

After  lightly  sprinkling  the  plants  with 
water,  a  piece  of  glass  cut  to  fit  the  top 
of  the  globe  was  placed  over  it.  The 
globe  was  then  set  on  a  little  table  near 
a  sunny  window  in  the  schoolroom  and 
was  a  source  of  great  interest  to  the 
children  during  the  cold  months.  No 
care  had  to  be  taken  of  it  as  the  glass 
cover  was  never  lifted  during  the  whole 
winter.  The  ferns  grew  and  filled  the 
globe;  grasses  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic, 
and  a  hepatica,  which  had  been  acci- 
dentally taken  up  with  the  ferns,  blos- 
somed late  in  January. — G.  T.,  Conn. 

The  Biggest  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

Tell  the  small  spelling  classes  that  the, 
day  before  Thanksgiving  you  are  going 
to  draw  a  large  basket  on  the  board  for 
each  one  and  see  who  can  write  unaided 
the  largest  number  of  Thanksgiving 
dainties  in  his  basket,  and  thus  have 
the  best  dinner.     Write  for  each'  pupil 


IGESTION I 

If  your  dinner  distresses,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  brings  quick  relief.  Makes 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

HorstordTs 
Acid  Phosphate. 

Non-A  Icoholic. 
Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence,  R.  I..U.S  A 
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"IT  STICKS 


The  strongest  and  purest  glue  on  the 
market.    In  convenient  pin  tubes. 
Handy  for  the  school-teacher's 
desk.    For  sale  by  stationers 
Sample  tube  on  request. 


THE  TAG  MAKERS 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
St.  Louis      London      Berlin      Buenos  Aires 


A 


Good  Bookcase 

for  ike  price  of  a  good  book! 


This  Combination : 
3  Sections,  glass  doors ,  top  and 
base,  (SOLID  OAK)  t 

ON  APPROVAL/ 


VJ7S 


SECTIONAL  -  B  O  OKCASE 

Our  new  "Universal  Style"  combines  a  pleasing  endur- 
ing design,  with  latest  practical  improvements  in  con- 
struction. Adapted  for  home  or  office  library;  beautifully 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  non-binding,  disappear- 
ing glass  doors,  at  $1.75  per  section;  top  and  base*  SI. 25 
each.  The  greatest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  On  or- 
ders amounting  to  $10  UU  and  over  we  pay  freight ; 
slight  extra  charge  to  extreme  Western  States,  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices-  Lnnd- 
strom  Bookcases  are  endorsed  by  over  fifty  thousand 
users.  Sold  only  direct  from  our  factory  at  a  consid- 
erable saving  to  you.  Write  for  our  new 
cHtalog  No.  24. 

THE     C.   J.  LUNDSTROM    MFG.  CO. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and 

,        Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Office:        Flatirou  Itldg..         N.  Y.  City 


2  Pairs  Pure  Silk  Stockings  $i 

Guaranteed  pure  silk  all  the  way  up  as  shown 
— from  tip  of    toe  to    garter  top.  Summer 
weight,  sheer,  beautiful  silk.    Black  and 
white.    Pretty  for  street  wear.  Appropriate 
for  dress  occasions.   High  spliced  heel,  double 
sole  and  elastic  lisle  garter  hem  (finished 
with  new    stop  run  stitching)   make  them 
verydurahle.   One  dollar  brings  two  pairs 
by  prepaid  parcel  post  from  makers.   If  not 
best  at   price   you   ever  saw,  will  refund 
money.      Ask  for  complete  hosiery  cata- 
logue, "From   Mill   to  You,"  showing 
many  bargains.   Agents  wanted. 

Brandun  Hosiery  Mills,  3725  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia 


any  word  he  wishes  to  learn.  Parents 
and  older  pupils  will  help  also. 

There  will  be  quite  a  ripple  of  excite- 
ment when  the  baskets  are  filled.  The 
youthful  diners  will  also  have  learned  to 
spell  and  write  quite  a  few  hard  words. 
Misspelled  words  are  ruled  out. 

Let  older  pupils  see  who  can  write  the 
most  in  a  given  time. — M.  B.,  Iowa. 

A  Thanksgiving  Game 

Write  such  words  as  "Pilgrims,  Eng- 
land, freedom,  Mayflower,  Squanto,  corn, 
Plymouth  Rock,  hard  winter,  good  crops, 
Indians,  Thanksgiving,"  etc.,  upon 
cards.  Divide  the  class  into  two  divi- 
sions. Select  two  as  leaders.  The  first 
leader  reads  a  word  from  his  list  and 
asks  some  one  in  the  other  division  to 
give  a  sentence  using  that  word.  The 
sentence  must  state  some  fact  about  the 
Pilgrims.  If  he  cannot,  he  passes  to  his 
seat.  The  side  having  the  larger  number 
standing  at  close  wins  the  game. — Mira 
Haggard,  Kansas. 

A  School  Earns  Money 

Teachers  are  always  eager  to  earn 
money  in  their  schools,  so  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  of  a  plan  by  which  my  pupils 
have  not  only  earned  money  but  gained 
knowledge. 

School  commenced  three  weeks  before 
the  county  fair  took  place,  so  I  had  my 
pupils  draw  maps  and  other  things  in 
crayon,  pastel,  and  water  colors.  The 
girls  did  simple  sewing  and  other  hand- 
work. The  boys  made  collections  of 
grasses,  grains,  and  seeds.  The  mothers 
sent  cooking,  sewing,  and  whatever  they 
could. 

The  patrons  were  so  enlisted  that  the 
school  was  given  the  best  fair  day. 
Teams  were  furnished,  and  the  pupils, 
a  mother  and  I  drove  twelve  miles. 
We  were  awarded  not  only  a  fine  day 
with  a  picnic  dinner,  but  the  pleasure  of 
havingpupils  come  to  me  with,  "Teacher, 
I  have  a  blue  tag  on  my  water  color;" 
or,  "Mamma's  bread  has  second,"  and 
so  on,  until  we  received  $11.10  in  premi- 
ums. There  was  not  one  heavy  heart. 
I  believe  we  were  all  pleased  the  most 
when  the  primary  exhibit  received  the 
first  because  we  were  only  a  rural 
district. 

Of  course  we  had  composition  work  on 
our  trip,  and  the  pupils  were  more  pains- 
taking with  their  work  the  entire  year 
because  of  it. — A.  N.,  Nebraska. 

[This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
postcard  which  gave  a  picture  of  the 
pupils'  fair  work. — B.  E.  B. ] 

Beautifying  the  Schoolroom 

Is  your  schoolroom  one  of  those  dreary, 
lonely  ones  that  gave  you  a  homesick 
tug  at  the  heart  the  first  time  you  saw 
it  and  makes  you  even  more  homesick 
now  that  the  newness  of  the  first  few 
days  is  past?  If  it  is,  here  are  a  few 
suggestions  that  will  help  make  it  a 
brighter  spot  in  which  to  spend  the  next 
few  months. 

Ask  any  wall-paper  dealer  for  a  sam- 
ple book.  He  will  very  likely  be  glad 
to  give  you  several.  Look  through  it 
first  and  save  the  plain  browns,  blues, 
grays,  and  greens  for  mounting  a  few 
good  pictures  for  the  walls.  Give  the 
children  patterns  to  be  traced  on  the 
plain  yellow  and  then  cut  out.  Fluffy 
yellow  chickens  for  Easter  and  Jack-o'- 
lanterns  for  Hallowe'en  make  a  cheery 
bit  of  color  if  placed  above  the  black- 
board. Use  the  plain  red  sheets  for 
Christmas  bells,  hatchets  and  bunches 
of  cherries  for  Washington's  birthday. 

If  your  schoolroom  lacks  curtains, 
make  chain  curtains  of  the  bright-colored 
paper.  Rule  the  paper  the  desired 
length.  Even  the  tiniest  children  will 
receive  eye  and  muscle  training  as  they 
cut  exactly  on  the  line  to  help  make  the 
pretty  curtains.  Each  link  of  the  chain 
must  be  carefully  fastened  with  a  very 
little  paste.  The  curtains  we  made  were 
the  talk  of  the  whole  district.  One  little 
boy  from  an  unattractive  home  persuaded 
his  mother  to  let  him  make  curtains  to 
beautify  a  dreary  kitchen  window. 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  a  few  ears 
of  white,  yellow  and  red  corn.  The 
younger  ones  may  be  employed  during 
several  busy-work  periods  in  shelling  the 
corn,  and  then  use  it  to  outline  on  their 
desks  flowers  or  other  designs  cut  from 
the  paper.  Smaller  flowers  are  very 
pretty  to  decorate  Christmas  presents  or 
valentines. 

L  It  is  a  great  incentive  for  neatly  writ- 


ten spelling  and  language  if  the  best 
lessons  are  copied  in  tiny  books  made  of 
a  few  sheets  from  a  tablet  with  a  pretty 
cover  of  wall  paper  in  the  child's  favor- 
ite color.  Mats  are  easily  cut  from  the 
heavier  sheets  and  woven  in  harmonizing 
colors.  Two  long  narrow  strips  of  con- 
trasting colors  may  be  folded  alternately 
one  over  the  other  to  make  '  'stairways 
for  the  kitties."  The  boys  will  enjoy 
making  boats  and  soldier  caps. 

In  the  autumn,  leaves  are  pretty  traced 
on  wall  paper  of  an  appropriate  color, 
cut  out,  and  mounted  to  form  a  border. 
Surprise  the  children  some  Monday  morn- 
ing in  October  with  a  border  of  real 
leaves,  red  maple  and  golden  oak.  Their 
surprise  will  be  still  greater  when  at  the 
end  of  the  week  the  leaves  retain  their 
brilliant  coloring,  and  their  appreciation 
will  repay  you  for  your  trouble  when,  in 
the  course  of  their  eager  questioning  they 
learn  that  you  have  spent  a  part  of  your 
precious  Saturday  vacation  helping  the 
leaves  stay  beautiful  all  winter  by  dip- 
ping them  in  paraffine  and  pressing  them 
with  a  warm  iron. 

Some  of  our  children  come  from  such 
dreary  homes  that  we  should  be  more 
than  glad  to  make  the  few  hours  they 
spend  in  the  schoolroom  happy  ones. — 
Mary  Hudson,  Michigan. 

Phonic  Drill  Devices 

I  use  different  devices  for  drill  in 
phonics.  This  year  I  have  had  a  new 
way  of  keeping  account  of  the  phono- 
grams taught.  Each  grade  has  a  chart. 
The  phonograms  are  written  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  taught.  The  chart  is 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  so  is  ready  for 
review  at  any  time. 

Sometimes  we  simply  review  by  having 
each  pupil  name  the  phonograms.  Again, 
for  seat  work  I  have  them  write  one  or 
more  words  for  each  phonogram.  Of 
course  some  are  harder  than  others,  and 
to  fix  them  more  securely  in  the  pupils' 
memories  I  sometimes  make  a  list  of 
them  on  the  board,  having  a  review  upon 
them  alone. 

We  have  a  guessing  game  in  which  one 
pupil  in  the  first-grade  class  points  to  a 
phonogram,  while  the  others  close  their 
eyes.  They  open  them  and  each  in  turn 
guesses  the  phonogram  with  such  ques- 
tions, as,  "Was  it  n?"  to  which  the 
pointer  answers,  "No,  it  was  not  n;" 
or,  "Yes,  it  was  n.  " 

We  vary  this  by  having  a  pupil  close 
his  eyes  and  let  one  of  the  class  point  to 
the  phonogram.  Then  the  pupil  guesses, 
and  the  class  answer  in  concert. 

We  have  another  device  which  we  call 
"Driving  Home  the  Cows."  We  place 
the  phonogram  drill  cards  on  the  chalk 
row  and  call  each  card  a  cow.  A  pupil 
passes  to  the  board,  and  as  he  names  the 
phonograms  he  picks  off  the  cards.  The 
game  is  to  see  who  can  bring  home  all 
the  cows.  Then  we  see  who  can  drive 
them  back  to  the  pasture  by  putting 
them  on  the  chalk  row  again,  the  pupil 
naming  the  phonogram  as  he  puts  down 
the  card. 

These  devices  I  have  also  used  in  num- 
ber work  and  find  that  they  work  very 
well  there. — N.  C. ,  Wisconsin. 

Suggestions 

The  following  suggestions  may  prove 
useful  in  arousing  the  listless,  indiffer- 
ent children  in  reading  classes. 

1.  Have  five  or  six  take  their  readers 
to  the  front  part  of  the  room.  As  each 
reads  a  paragraph  or  two,  the  children 
at  their  seats  must  criticise  freely  the 
position,  expression,  enunciation,  voice, 
etc.,  of  the  reader,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  all  the  good  points  in  the  read- 
ing first  and  to  make  unfavorable  criti- 
cisms last.  When  all  have  read,  votes 
are  taken  upon  the  best  reader. 

2.  This  works  well  if  the  class  is  small. 
In  the  front  part  of  the  room  have  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  are 
drawn  figures  to  represent  ball  grounds 
and  bases.  Say  to  the  children,  "Now, 
girls  and  boys,  we  shall  all  be  ball- 
players this  week.  On  this  paper  I  have 
made  a  ball-ground  for  each  pupil.  If 
Mary  reads  nicely  on  Monday  she  may 
stand  on  first  base.  (Put  initial  on 
base.)  If  she  knows  her  lesson  on  the 
next  day,  she  may  go  on  to  second  base, 
and  so  on  until  she  will  come  back  to 
first  base  on  Friday.  Whoever  can  make 
the  home  run  this  week  will  be  our  cap- 
tain and  stand  at  the  head  of  the  line 
during  the  next  week." 

The  children  like  to  have  a  collection 
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3A34-Fashion= 
able  Russian 
Tunic  Dress  of 

"  NATIONAL' 
All  Wool  Worsted 
Serge.  High  collar 
and  yoke  of  cream- 
white  shadow  lace 
and  round  collar,  cuffs  " 
and  girdle  of  silk  messaline.  Invis- 
ible front  closing ;  inner  belt  and 
shields.  Smooth-fitting  tunic  and 
flounce  joined  to  a  sateen  foundation.  COL- 
ORS: medium  brown  trimmed  with  self- 
color  messaline  ;  also  navy  blue,  black,  wine 
color,  or  hunter's  green  ;  each  trimmed  with 
black  messaline.  SIZES:  32  to  46  bust;  skirt 
length  39  to  41  inches,  with  three-inch  basted 
hem.  Give  bust,  waistand  hip  meas- 
ure and  front  skirt  length.  Postpa 
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43A34  — Warm,   Serviceable  Rompers 

of  Striped   Flannelette,    trimmed  with 
banding  in   harmonizing  color.  Drop 
seat  and  back  closing.   COLORS  :  white 
with  light  blue  stripes,  white  with  pink 
stripes,  or  medium  grey  with  darker  grey 
stripes.   SIZES :  1  to  6  years.        a*  u 
Postpaid,  Three  for  Jpl.UU 
Each  35c 
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Shipped  Free 
To  You 

A  Superb  WING  Piano 

Not  a  Cent  to  Pay-No  Deposit-No  Obligations-No  C.  0.  D. 

\/^ES,  we  will  ship  you  free — abso- 
*■  lutely  free  to  you — a  Genuine  highest 
jnwieWingPianoDIRECTfroniourown  factory. 
freight  prepaid.  The  most  surprising — the  most 
amazing'  offer  ever  made.  An  offer  that  puts 
you  on  the  same  footing  as  the  largest  piano 
dealer  and  at  the  very  rock-bottom  DIRKCT 
wholesaje  factory  price!  Since  18(58— for  45 
years— we  have  been  building  Wing  Pianos — 
guaranteed  for  40  years,  and  renowned  every- 
where for  their  sweetness  of  tone  and  sterling 
merit— and  we  now  make  you  the  greatest  of 
all  offers  on  the  Wing. 

We  will  allowyou  to  use  anyWing  piano — your 
own  choice  of  38  superb  new  styles — in  your  own  home 
for  4  full  weeks  at  our  expense.  A  Wing  Upright,  a 
Wing  Grand  or  the  wonderful  Wing  Player-Piano  that 
plays  all  the  greatest  concert  and  opera  selections  'you 
can  play  it  perfectly  the  first  day  without  ever  having 
taken  music  lessons). 

No  Money  Down 

We  ask  no  money  down  —  not  a  cent. 
Just  choose  any  Wing  from  our  large  catalog. 
Weemploy  no^alesmen  of  any  kind  to  visit  and 
annoy  you.  We'll  ship  the  instrument,  no  money  down 
—freight  prepaid.  While  the  piano  is  in  your  home  use 
it  just  as  if  you  owned  it.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
rock-bottom  direct'-u-holesale-factory  price  we  willquote 
in  our  personal  letter  to  you.  Note  the  perfect  bell. 
/Ketone,  the  remarkable  easy  regularityor  the  action, 
the  deep  cannonading  of  the  base,  the  timbre  of  the 
trehle— note  all  this — then— 

Not  a  Cent  of  Freight  to  Pay 

At  the  end  of  the  4  weeks  trial,  if  you 
wish,  you  may  return  the  piano  at  our  expense. 
Not  apenny  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  usingit  4  weeks. 
No  obligations  "whatever  to  keep  it— you  and  you  (Uonc  to 
judge— now  write  for  the  piano  book  (free). 

Our  Famous  Noteaccord 

without  extra  charge.   An  invention  by  which 

f on  can  teach  yourself  to  play — given  with  every  Wing, 
t's  like  getting  music  lessons  free.  Endorsed  by 
Paderewskl,  Jean  De  Reszke,  WilHam  Mason.  Emma 
Calve,  PhiliD  Sousa,  Anton  Seldl,  Victor  Herbert,  S.  B. 
Mills.  See  the  Wing  Catalog  and  read  the  letters  of 
these  great  masters  of  music. 

We  will  take  your  old  'organ  or  piano  on  the 

most  liberal  of  all  offers.   Be  eure  to  get  our  proposi* 
tion  before  you  sell  or  trade  your  old  instrument. 

Valuable  Book 

On  Pianos — Free 


Send  Coupon  for  "The  Book  of 

Complete  Information  About  Pianos" 

The  New  York  World  sayss  "This  is  a 
book  of  educational  interest  everyone  should 
own."  Would  you  like  to  know  all  aboutpianos; 
how  they  are  made,  how  to  judge  theflne  points 
of  quality  and  price  in  buying  a  piano?  Then 
send  the  coupon  for  the  piano  book  which  we 
are  sending  out  free  for  the  present.  This  book 
of  136  pages  tells  about  material,  manufacture- 
assembling,  patented  devices  and  what  they 
do,  all  about  soundboaro,  action,  case,  in  fact  every 
detail  in  the  production  of  a  fine,  high-grade  piano. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  information 
about  piano  quality  and  piano  prices,  and  how  to  an- 
Bwer  thearguments  of  piano  salesmen.  Most  complete 
and  costly  book  ever  published  on  the  piano  business; 
posts  you  on  the  making  of  a  piano,  start  to  finish.  We 
w^l  alsosend  freeour  beautiful  catalog  showing  new  art 
styles  and  full  explanation  of  our  rock-bottom  prices 
on  the  Wing  Piano.  Just  drop  a  postal  or  mail 
coupon 


WINGT&  SON  (Est  1868) 

•      Dept.  :;:>68 
Wing  Building,  1 3th  St. 
and  Bth  Avenue  *»*^.#*' 
New  York  ^••*#«#*  . 


!*•**  PianoBook  ■ 
COUPON  I 

WING  &  SON.  flit  1868)! 

Dept  3268  I 
13th  St  and  9lhA?e.,New York  City  ■ 
Gentlemen:— Without  any  obligations  to  pur-  I 
chase  or  pay  for  anything,  please  send  me  free  ■ 
and  pr-paid  "THE  BOOK  OK  COMPLETE  IN-  ■ 
S  FORMATION  ABOUT  PIANOS,"  the  complete  ency-  ! 
*  clopedia  of  the  piano.  Also  send  full  particulars  of  E 
5  your  Rock-Bottom  offer  on  the  Wing  piano  and  catalog  ■ 
S  of  l%tee*  art  styles.  , 


»**  Gentlemen:-Vi 

/■  V-i ^ c <->  fir  nav  f an 
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of  objects  in  the  schoolroom  to  illustrate 
the  different  seasons.  For  instance,  in 
a  corner  of  our  room  next  to  a  bowl  of 
rich  red  oak  leaves  hangs  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  with  the  words  "From  Au- 
tumn's Storehouse."  Upon  it  we  have 
arranged  a  spray  of  yellow  goldenrod,  of 
silvery  gray  goldenrod  which  has  gone 
to  seed,  milkweed,  a  few  acorns,  a  bright 
scarlet  leaf,  a  spray  of  brilliant  bitter- 
sweet berries  and  a  chestnut  burr. 

For  winter  we  may  have  another  sheet 
with  a  spray  of  holly  or  mistletoe,  a  pic- 
ture of  Santa,  a  picture  of  a  snowstorm 
and  an  empty  bird's  nest. 

"What  Springtime  Brings  Us"  may 
consist  of  a  picture  of  a  robin  or  blue- 
bird, a  spray  of  pussy  willow,  a  violet, 
a  swelling  maple  bud  and  a  drawing  of 
the  Easter  bunny. 

Summer  may  be  represented  by  a  rose, 
a  spray  of  apple  blossoms,  a  picture  of 
a  goldfinch,  and  a  cutting  of  a  little  girl 
leaving  the  schoolhouse  for  vacation.  - 
Jeanie  Lee,  Pennsylvania. 

Occupation  and  a  Tardy  Plan 

As  soon  as  my  first  grade  have  begun 
work  in  their  readers,  1  give  them  cards 
with  the  words  written  on  them  and  have 
them  build  sentences  with  these  word 
cards.  After  they  have  had  quite  a  few 
words  there  is  some  strife  to  see  who 
can  build  the  given  sentences  first. 
Sometimes  I  put  the  sentences  on  the 
board  and  at  other  times  I  assign  them 
from  the  book. 

At  the  first  of  the  term  I  had  some 
trouble  with  tardiness  in  the  first  and 
second  grades.  I  told  the  little  ones  of 
a  plan  I  had  in  mind  and  they  were  de- 
lighted with  it.  It  was  this:  Each  pupil 
was  to  have  each  month  a  pattern  suit- 
able for  the  month  and  each  day  of  per- 
fect attendance  entitled  each  one  to  a 
silver  or  gold  star.  If  they  had  a  per- 
fect week  they  received  a  red  star  at  the 
end.  Some  months  we  use  silver  and 
some  months  gold  stars.  In  November 
our  pattern  was  a  turkey,  in  December 
a  reindeer,  in  January  a  snow  man,  in 
February  a  flap;  and  in  March  a  calendar 
with  pictures  and  articles  suggesting 
spring.  We  are  not  troubled  with  tardi- 
ness any  more. — Jennie  E.  Lyon,  New 
York. 

Exercises 

For  opening  exercises  in  the  morning 
or  at  noon  we  march  about  the  front  of 
the  room  as  for  drill  while  we  sing  songs 
in  march  time,  then,  taking  position,  we 
swing,  turn,  or  have  some  form  of  cal- 
isthenics in  waltz  time.  Later  we  plan 
our  programs  around  this.  It  also  does 
well  as  a  rest  exercise  during  a  "draggy  " 
day.— Lilian  Bell,  Minnesota. 

A  Game  of  Live  Checkers 

A  simple  incident  in  school  life  gave 
rise  to  this  game.  One  day  the  pupils' 
seats  were  to  be  changed,  chiefly  for 
disciplinary  purposes.  To  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  ordeal  the  teacher  sug- 
gested on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  "Let 
us  make  believe  we  are  playing  a  game 
of  checkers." 

The  incident  was  forgotten,  but  the 
idea  took  root  in  the  mind  of  a  little  girl 
who  begged  the  teacher  about  two  months 
later  to  "Please  play  checkers  again." 

After  a  few  questions  the  origin  of  the 
request  was  recalled  by  the  teacher  and, 
to  satisfy  the  repeated  pleadings  of  the 
little  one  the  following  game  was  insti- 
tuted, a  game  which  may  precede  any 
oral  lesson  in  which  the  entire  class  is 
to  be  included. 

One  child  is  selected  to  start  the  game. 
He  decides  which  seat  he  would  like  best 
to  occupy  during  the  ensuing  lesson, 
passes  to  it  and  knocks  on  the  desk. 

"Who  is  there?"  asks  the  occupant. 

"It  is  I,  J —  S— .  May  I  live  in  your 
house  today?"  replies  the  other. 

"Yes,  you  may  and  I  will  find  another 
place,"  responds  the  first  who  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  seat  of  his  choice.  (Here 


original  conversation  may  be  encour- 
aged.) The  game  continues  in  like  man- 
ner until  all  have  changed  seats.  The 
memories  of  the  last  children  are  often 
greatly  taxed,  since  no  child  may  be 
asked  to  change  a  second  time. 

The  opportunity  for  conversation,  the 
physical  effort  in  changing  about  and  the 
new  seating  position  help  not  only  to 
rest  the  children,  but  also  to  promote 
good  attention  for  the  coming  lesson. — 
Florence  A.  Boyce,  Massachusetts. 

A  Device  for  Quick  Drill  Work 

Instead  of  asking  the  pupils  to  raise 
hands  for  volunteer  work  in  quick  num- 
ber drill,  vary  this  exercise  by  giving 
these  simple  directions: — 

(1)  "Fold  hands  in  laps." 

(2)  "As  soon  as  you  know  the  answer 
to  the  question,  quietly  fold  hands  on 
desks. " 

The  game  is  to  see  who  will  be  the 
first  to  have  folded  hands.  By  this 
method  the  mental  effort  of  each  child 
can  be  easily  noted,  and  the  slower  ones 
quickly  detected.  The  lack  of  confusion 
which  often  attends  the  raising-hand 
process  is  thus  eliminated  and  tends  to 
promote  more  accurate  thinking. —Flor- 
ence A.  Boyce,  Massachusetts. 

Helping  Each  Other 

I  wonder  if  teachers  realize  how  much 
help  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  who  get 
low  marks  by  the  more  advanced  pupils. 
I  find  a  pupil  is  very  poor  in  his  reading. 
I  ask  one  of  my  best  pupils  to  remain  at 
noon  and  help  him.  I  may  continue  this 
plan  for  a  week,  then  I  will  change  the 
monitor. 

I  follow  the  same  plan  for  poor  writ- 
ers, spellers,  and,  in  fact,  for  any  study. 
If  a  pupil  has  failed  in  arithmetic,  I 
choose  only  one  principle  for  him  to  re- 
ceive help  upon  and — he  gets  it. 

Perhaps  they  may  feel  ashamed  to 
have  one  of  their  own  schoolmates  know 
more  than  they  do;  perhaps  they  may 
ask  questions  when  they  would  be  too  shy 
to  ask  the  teacher;  but,  whatever  the 
reason  may  be,  the  results  are  wonder- 
ful. And  the  pupil-teachers  are  proud 
and  happy  over  their  success.  Try  it, 
teachers. — Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Number  Work  Devices 

These  devices  are  for  use  after  a  child 
can  tell  the  combinations  to  ten. 

1.  Give  each  child  a  card  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  calling  card  and  let 
him  write  one  problem  in  addition  and 
one  in  subtraction,  writing  the  answer 
also.  Then  call  the  class  and  let  each 
one  read  his  own  problem.  Let  them 
pass  their  cards  to  the  ones  below  them, 
the  one  at  the  foot  giving  his  to  the  one 
at  the  head.  Then  let  them  read  their 
cards  again. 

2.  Sometimes  let  them  give  just  the 
problems  without  the  answers.  Collect 
and  re-distribute  and  let  the  one  who 
receives  the  card  read  the  problem  and 
tell  the  answer. 

3.  Another  device  that  interests  them 
is  to  give  each  child  a  card  on  which  a 
number  is  written.  Tell  them  to  add 
or  subtract  a  certain  number  to  the 
one  on  the  card.  Give  them  a  few  sec- 
onds to  count  and  then  call  for  answers. 
They  might  add  and  subtract  one  the  first 
day,  two  the  second  day  and  so  on. 

I  find  that  these  serve  admirably  for 
reviews  and  should  be  given  in  addition 
to  the  regular  lessons.  Sometimes  I  let 
the  first  and  second  grades  have  a  number 
work  match  instead  of  a  regular  lesson. 
I  find  this  time  spent  profitably,  as  it 
gives  rapidity  in  adding,  subtracting, 
and  multiplying.  I  let  them  choose  sides 
and  stand  facing  each  other.  The  two 
opposite  are  to  answer  againsteach  other, 
and  the  one  who  gives  the  correct  answer 
first  makes  a  point  for  his  side.  I  give 
such  numbers  as  8  and  9,  12  less  7,  or  4 
times  4.  I  keep  the  score  on  the  board 
so  that  the  children  can  readily  see  how 
they  stand. — M.  L.  S.,  Texas. 


Credit  Will  be  Extended 


to  employed  teachers  who  may 
desire  to  order  books  and  pub- 
lications listed  on  Page  Two  of 
this  journal,  as  announced  on  that  page.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  order  early, 
having  the  benefit  of  these  helps  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year-  Do  not 
hesitate  to  avail  yourself  of  this  credit  privilege.  The  only  condition  is  that' you 
are  an  active  teacher,  and  that  payments  be  made  not  later  than  Nov.  15.' 
Please  state  where  employed. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  MUSIC 

By  Easy  Method 

Our  patented  system  of  photographic  illustra- 
tions makes  music  study  so  easy  systematic  and 
thorough,  that  you  ccn  quickly  master  it  from  tho 
beginning,  or  improve  your  playing,  at  home,  under 
great  American  and  European  teachers— whether 
for  pleasure,  social  prestige  or  professional  success. 
Thousands  of  students  have  written  us,  "Your 
lessons  are  better  than  any  I  have  ever  taken." 

Free  catalog  contains  letters  of  endorsement  from 
Padereweki  and  other  famous  musicians,  sample  lessons, 
a  musical  dictionary,  and  full  details.  Lessons  in  PIANO 
(Students'  or  Teachers'  courses)  by  the  great  Sherwood, 
H  AKMONY  by  Protheroe  and  Rosenbccker,  PIPE  OUGAhi 
by  Clarence  Ed-'y.  VIOLIN.  CORNET,  MANDOLIN. 
GUITAR.  BANJO,  PUDLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  CHORA!. 
CONDUCTING,  VOCAL.  HISTORY,  etc,  by  eminent 
teachers. 

Remarkable  Introductory  Scholarship  Offer  makes  your 
first  lour  lessons  free.  Write  today,  giving  age  and 
course  in  which  interested.  Don't  delay— the  number  of 
Scholarships  is  limited. 

SIF.GEL-MYERS  Correspondence  School  of  Music, 
661  Siegel-Myers  Building,  Chicago,  IlL 


GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 

KINDERGARTEN  CRAYON 

Large  Hexagonal  sticks 

LECTURERS'  CHALKS 

White  and  Colored  Square  Sticks 


"DUREL"  PRESSED  CRAYON 

Free  from  gloss 
"CRAYOLA"  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Twenty-four  colors.  Various  sizes. 

BLACKBOARD    CRAYONS.    WHITE  AND 
COLORS,  ETC,  ETC. 

Send  for  samples  and  Catalog 

BINNY  &  SMITH  CO. 


81-83  Fulton  St. 


New  York 


[sBj/  ySchoolSupplies 
At  Wholesale  Prices 

[AMD  SAVE  nlDDLLtlENS  PROFIT. 


Maps  are  up-to-date.  Beautifully  lilbographed  in' 
colors.  Sise  40x68  Inches.  Cloth  backed,  set  con- 
sists of  maps  of  K.  H.,  W.  BL,  X  A.,  S.  A.,  V.  S., 
Kurope,  Asia,  Africa. 

WALL  HAP  OFEUROPK   or  other 
countries       -       7Q  Cents 

These  maps  are  the  same  as  described  above  with', 
plain  wooden  rollers  at  top  und  bottom. 
Shipping  weight  \)$  lbs.  each.  Be  sure  to  include 
postage  iu  remitting. 


CA  TALOG' FREE  ON  REQUEST 

CATALOG  DESCRIBES  &.SH0W5  WHOLESALE 
PRICES  ON  ABSOLUTELY  EVERYTHING 
FOR  SCHOOLS 

e.u.A.-RQULes 

[    *  3Z7-33I  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET,  CHIC  ACQ.  j 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Free  PillowTqp 


The 
Eternal 


Questions 


Famous  Design  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson 


m  (Copyright  by  P.  P.  Collier  &  Bone.  Ino. ) 

"  The  most  popular  creation  of  America's  most  pop- 
ular artist,  this  appealing  picture  of  a  beautiful 
woman's  head  forming  a  natural  interrogation 
point.  Everywhere  beauty  lovers  and  art  critics 
nave  raved  over  "The  Eternal  Question,"  but  repro- 
ductions could  only  be  purchased  at  art  stores.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  wo  are  able  to  offer  this  stunning 
design  stamped  on  a  handsome  pillow  top— -ho  iden- 
tical copyrighted  Gibson  design— and  will  give  it 
free  to  every  lady  who  will  embroid  r  it  with  Itich- 
nrdson's  Pure  Silk  Floss.  Send  onlj  30c  to  pay  for  ex- 
act materials  to  start  embroidering  at  once.  You  get 

1  Gibson  Pillow  Top  with  back  (tan  art  ticking). 

6  Skeins  of  Richardson's  Pure  Silk  Floss. 

1  Sure  Guide  Diagram  Embroidery  Lesson. 

1  De  Luxe  Premium  Art  Bock  of  500  Embroidery 
Patterns  given  FREE  for  tags  saved  Irom  Rich- 
ardson's Floss. 

All  sent  prepaid  /or  30  cents—your  money  refunded 
If  not  delighted. 

jzicmtRnsoxrs 


is  the  favorite  with  millions  because  of  its  rich 
Oriental  lustre  and  gorgeous  colors  that  will  not 
run.  Write  Today,  enclosing  30c  and  your  deal- 
er's nane.  Entire  Gibson  Pillow  Outfit  then  comes 
postpaid  by  return  mail.   Address  • 

RICHARDSON  SILK  COMPANY 
Dept.  3268  305-9  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Makers  also  of  Richardson's  Grand  Prize  Spool  Silk 


Amoskeag  Gingham  Apron 

J$H^     PROTECTS  ALL  OVER,  best  of  work- 
vM~1i     uiausliip,  style  urnl  Quality.  .SERVICE- 
ABLE,  with  full  KIMONO  sleeves. 
BLUE  CHECK,  launders  like  new.  Has 
neat  patch  Pocket,  Belt,  Buttons  down 


back,  well  sewed  throughout.  ("IT  — 
if  not  perfectly 


Money  back 
satisfied  


ALL  GOODS  POSTPAID. 
DUST  CAP,  DUTCH  STYLE,  to  match 
above   Aprou,    draw    strings,  a  £| 
very  neat,  protects  the  hair.   I  /|* 
Postpaid   1UV 

Send  Today  for  DAAI/  rnrr 
Apron  Bargain  DUUIV  fKLL 

Order  one  of  our  above  LEADERS 
NOW.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  and 
don't  fail  to  send  for  our  Illustrated 
CATALOG. 

JKindly  mention  local  dealer  »» lion  writing 
N.  F.  WILD,  Dept.  B  554  Fairview  Av.,  Broooklyn,  N.Y. 


Visible  Typewriters 


Low  prices— open  an  account  if 
yon  prefer.  Pay  as  convenient — 
take  a  year  or  more  If  you  like. 
No  money  down— FREE  TRIAL 
•  -unconditional  guurautee.  Abso> 
lutely  no  typewriters  furnished 
except  those  secured  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  No  shop-worn,  damaged  or  in- 
ferior machines— every  one  warranted  to  be  perfect  in 
every  detail.  Complete  equipmeut.  You  cannot  get 
mich  machines  from  anyone  else— we  are  authorized  dis- 
tributors of  the  models  we  sell. 

»iThi«npn8?  i8,now Jn  it*  fi'*h  successful  year.  More 
tlian  JU.UUJ  order*  have  been  received. 

No  matter  what  you  now  thiuk,  don't  obligate  vour- 
Sa™*  '8Pen,d  "  ceat  until  >'Ou  get  our  two  FREE 
BOOKS.  No  salesman  to  bother  you.  Just  read  the 
hooks  and  decide  for  yourself .  Your  name  and  address 
ona  postal  is  all  that's  necessary.  Send  todav,  becauso 
we  have  a  special  limited  offer  just  now.        '  (235) 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate, 

166=W55  N.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 


BRASS  BAND  INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUMS,  UNIFORMS,  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  our  big  catalog,  445 
Illustrations.  FREE.  It  gives 
information  for  new  bands. 
We  sell  everything  known  in 
music.    Fifty  years  the 
standard.   Tell  us  what  In- 
strument you  are  interested) 
In.    Write  today. 

LYON  &  HEALY 
19-44  Adama  St.,  Chicago 


Wedding 


Invitations,  Cards, 
Announcements 

Engraved  correctly  in  all  styles 

Crane's  Best  Papers 

Superior  workmanship— Prices  lower  thau 
retail  stationer's.  Fashionable  Calling  Cards 
for  Christmas,  too  with  card  case, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Write  for  Samples.  MT% 
Special  Pioccii  Invitations  and  Announcements,  W31 
100  for  $3.50,  prepaid  anywhere  ^Ut^ 
F.  B.  ESTABROOK,  158  A  Summer  St.,  Boston 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Inquiries  can  seldom  be  answered  in  the  next 
issue*  after  their  receipt,  owing  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  publication,  and  omissions  are  fre- 
quently necessary  on  account  of  limited  space 
and  the  large  number  received.  A  remittance  of 
ten  cents  with  each  question  secures  reply  by 
private  letter.  Teachers  who  desire  outlines 
for  debates  or  essays  will  be  accommodated  if 
they  send  one  dollar.  All  matter  for  this  de- 
partment should  be  addressed  to  P.  S.  Hallock, 
Post  Office  Box 398,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1.  Please  compare  the  settlements  in  James- 
town and  Plymouth  as  to  (a)  motive;  (b)  reli- 
gion; (c)  government;  and  (d)  social  conditions. 
2.  How  much  was  Washington's  salary?  3.  If 
A  and  Beau  do  a  piece  of  work  in  15  days,  in 
what  time  can  each  do  it  aloueif  B  worksouly  % 
as  fast  as  A?   Please  explain. — Ord,  Nebraska. 

1.  (a)  The  motive  of  the  Jamestown 
colonists  was  one  of  adventure  and  en- 
terprise; thatof  the  Pilgrims,  desire  for 
religious  freedom,  (b)  In  religion,  the 
Jamestown  colonists  were  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  The  Pil- 
grims were  a  body  of  Separatists,  who 
wished  to  secure  independence  from  that 
church  and  establish  their  own  method 
of  worship,  (c)  The  government  of  the 
Virginia  colony  was  at  first  autocratic. 
Power  was  vested  in  a  supreme  council 
at  London,  but  the  governor  was  respon- 
sible to  no  authority  except  his  own. 
Later  Virginia  became  a  "crown  col- 
ony," under  direct  authority  of  the  king. 
Self-government  was  forced  upon  the 
Plymouth  colony  from  the  circumstances 
of  its  settlement.  From  its  beginning 
under  the  Mayflower  Compact  until  the 
end,  the  colony  was  a  "self-constituted 
republic,"  under  '  'sufferance  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  claimed  dominion  over  it." 
(d)  Early  settlers  in  Virginia  were  of 
all  classes ;  later  ones,  from  the  yeomen, 
or  land-owning  farmers  of  England.  As 
these  became  tobacco  planters  and  owners 
of  large  estates,  they  gave  a  stamp  of 
aristocratic  character  to  the  Virginia 
colonial  life.  In  character,  the  Plymouth 
colony  was  democratic,  but  dominated  by 
a  strong  religious  spirit,  and  influenced 
by  the  lofty  ideals  and  stern  purpose  of 
its  leaders.  2.  Washington  would  accept 
no  salary  for  his  services  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, nor  any  as  President.  3.  Both  do 
it  in  15  days;  do  1-15  in  one  day.  In 
every  day's  work,  B  does  2-5  of  it  and 
A  3-5,  since  B  works  2-3  as  fast  as  A. 
Then  B  does  2-5  of  1-15,  or  2-75,  of 
the  work  in  one  day;  A  does  3-5  of 
1-15,  or  3-75  of  it.  To  do  the  whole  work 
alone,  it  would  take  A  as  many  days  as 
3-75  are  contained  times  in  75-75,  and  B 
as  many  as  2-75  are  contained.  Hence  it 
would  take  A  25  days,  and  B  37  1-2  days. 

1.  Which  is  correct,  and  why?  It  is  fifteen 
minutes  to  two  o'clock;  or,  it  is  fifteen  minutes 
of  two  o'clock.  2.  Give  some  of  the  advantages 
of  a  country  school.  3,  Give  some  of  the  di  .ad- 
vantages of  a  country  school. — Teacher,  Penna. 

1.  "It  is  fifteen  minutes  to  two 
o'clock"  is  the  more  logical  form.  The 
meaning  is,  "It  is  a  period  of  fifteen 
minutes  from  now  until  two  o'clock  (or, 
from  now  to  two)."  To  use  "of"  in- 
i  stead  of  "to"  requires  a  change  of  state- 
|  ment,  as  the  meaning  then  is,  "It  lacks 
fifteen  minutes  of  being  two  o'clock. " 

2.  Pure  air,  attractive  and  wholesome 
surroundings,  room  for  playgrounds,  ab- 
sence of  city  noises,  opportunities  for 
nature  study,  including  geography.  In 
case  of  consolidated  schools,  advantages 
of  instruction  are  as  good  (or  should  be 
as  good)  as  those  in  town  schools.  3. 
Small  schools,  poorly  equipped;  poorly 
paid  and  inefficient  teachers;  short 
terms ;  schoolhouses  placed  by  the  road- 
side with  no  playgrounds  provided ;  long 
walks  for  children  over  bad  roads  in 
stormy  weather;  irregular  attendance  of 
pupils  on  account  of  work,  indifference 
of  parents  and  other  causes. 

Questions  from  different  Subscribers:  1.  What 
city  was  decided  on  as  the  capital  of  Oklahoma,? 
(Tipton,  Iowa.)  2.  What  nationalities,  if  any, 
are  excluded  from  the  United  States?  (Lake- 
wood,  Wash.)  3.  How  many  and  who  were  the 
martyred  Presidents  ?  I  have  been  told  there 
were  five. — (IYelaud,  Iowa.) 

1.  Oklahoma  City.  2.  No  one  nation- 
ality, only  laborers  of  Chinese  nation. 
But  only  the  white  and  black  races  (.not 
the  yellow  or  brown)  may  be  naturalized. 

3.  The  three  Presidents  who  were  assas- 
sinated :  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley. 

1.  Name  in  order  the  ten  greatest  navies  in  the 
world.  2.  Explain  the  difference  and  define  each 
of  the  following;  Rebellion  and  Revolution.  3. 
When,  fiow,  and  why  were  National  Banks  estab- 
lished ?— Wayne  Co.  Teacher,  Pa. 

1.  By  "latest  authentic  sources  of 
official  information,"  published  January 
1,  1914,  the  eight  chief  naval  powers 
then  had  the  following  order  of  rank: 


England,  Germany,  United  States, 
France,  Japan,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria. 
2.  Rebellion  is  defined  as  an  open  renun- 
ciation of  the  authority  of  a  government 
by  its  subjects,  followed  by  resistance 
to  its  officers  and  laws,  generally  by 
levying  war  against  the  government  or 
lawful  ruler.  A  successful  rebellion 
ends  in  revolution.,  which  is  the  over- 
throw of  one  government  and  the  substi- 
tution of  another  in  its  place.  3.  The 
first  national  bank,  established  1790-91, 
was  the  work  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
During  the  Civil  War,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  in  need  of  very  large  sums  of 
money,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress 
(1864)  providing  for  national  banks  to  be 
formed  by  voluntary  associations,  with 
power  to  issue  bills,  receive  deposits, 
loan  money,  and  "perform  the  ordinary 
functions  of  banks."  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  our  present  National  banks. 

1.  Parse  infinitives  and  participles  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  :  "To  succeed  is  your  duty  ;"  "I 
wish  to  be  happy  ;"  "To  have  been  seen  was 
hard  ;  "Driving  through  the  city,  I  saw  Brown  ;" 
" The  army,  defeated  in  battle,  retreated  to  the 
forest  kuowu  by  few."  2.  What  is  murder  of  the 
first  degree?  second  degree  ?  third  degree?  fourth 
degree  ?— Crawford  Co.  Subscriber,  Missouri. 

1.  "To  succeed,"  a  regular  intransi- 
tive verb,  infinitive  mood,  present;  used 
in  the  sense  of  an  abstract  noun,  subject 
of  the  verb  "is."  "To  be,"  an  irregu- 
lar intransitive  verb,  infinitive  present, 
used  with  complement  "happy"  as  phrase 
objectof  "wish."  "To  have  been  seen," 
an  irregular  verb  in  passive  voice,  infini- 
tive mood,  pres. -perfect  tense,  used  in 
sense  of  noun,  subject  of  "was.  "  "Driv- 
ing," a  present  participle,  from  irregu- 
lar intransitive  verb  "drive;"  it  relates 
to  subject  "I."  Defeated,"  past  parti- 
ciple, from  regular  transitive  verb  '  'de- 
feat,"  in  passive  voice,  relating  to  sub- 
ject "army. "  "known, "  past  participle, 
from  regular  intransitive  verb  "know," 
used  in  passive  voice,  relating  to  "for- 
est." 2.  As  a  general  thing,  the  States 
make  but  two  distinctions  in  the  crime 
of  murder;  the  first  degree,  or  killing 
with  premeditated  malice,  and  the  sec- 
ond degree,  unpremeditated  killing, 
from  sudden  impulse  but  without  such 
provocation  as  would  make  it  man- 
slaughter. In  a  few  of  the  States  there 
is  a  crime  of  murder  in  the  third  degree, 
defined  as  "the  killing  of  a  human  being 
without  any  design  to  effect  death,  by  a 
person  who  is  engaged  in  the  commission 
of  a  felony. "  The  fourth  and  fifth  de- 
grees (in  New  Mexico)  correspond  to 
certain  classifications  of  manslaughter 
elsewhere.    (From  the  Law  Dictionary.) 

Were  the  letters  "it"  and  "v"  ever  used  inter- 
changeably by  the  Romans,  or  lias  the  letter  "u" 
ever  had  the  value  of  "v"  in  Roman  notation  ? 
— Turiu,  la. 

The  original  Latin  alphabet  contained 
"v"  but  not  "u, "  and  the  distinction 
between  "u"  and  "v"  is  a  "modern  in- 
novation. ' '  That  "  u  "  ever  had  the  value 
of  "v"  in  Roman  notation  is  not  prob- 
able, since  that  "v"  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  alphabet,  but  was  merely  the 
upper  half  of  "X,"  which  stood  for  ten. 
Roman  notation  is  supposed  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  straight  lines,  which  were 
inconvenient  for  large  numbers,  and  then 
the  "first  and  most  natural  division  was 
into  parcels  of  tens. "  Two  cross-strokes 
marking  off  each  group  of  ten  lines 
would  soon  be  used  alone  for  ten,  and 
half  of  the  cross  would  stand  for  five. 
The  whole  notation  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  similar  development. 

I.  Please  give  me  a  sentence  using  "to  swing" 
as  au  abstract  noun,  also  using  "to  swing"  as  an 
infinitive,  and  explain  the  difference.  Can 
"swinging"  be  used  as  au  abstract  noun,  also 
infinitive  ?  If  so,  please  give  two  sentences  con- 
taining them.  Ho"w  am  I  to  tell  an  abstract  uouu 
from  an  infinitive  in  such  cases?  2.  Explain  how 
electors  of  the  President  are  chosen  ;  and,  as  we 
do  not  cast  our  votes  directly  for  President  but 
for  electors,  how  is  it  known  upon  the  date  of 
voting,  who  shall  be  President?  3.  What  is  a 
delegate-at-large  in  a  National  Convention  ?— J. 
T.  P.,  New  Hampshire. 

1.  "To  swing"  as  the  name  of  an  ac- 
tion is  a  verbal  noun,  abstract,  and  may 
be  used  as  subject  or  object;  ex.,  "To 
swing  is  pleasant,"  "I  like  to  swing. " 
It  is  an  infinitive  used  as  modifying  ad- 
junct, in  the  following  sentences:  "I 
have  no  time  to  swing,"  "He  refused  to 
swing."  "Swinging"  may  be  used  as 
abstract  noun  ("Swinging  is  a  pleasant 
exercise"),  but  in  this  form  it  is  what 
some  grammarians  call  the  "infinitive  in 
'ing,'  which  "differs  from  the  participle 
of  the  same  form  in  being,  like  a  noun, 
the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  sentence. " 
2.  Each  political  party  in  a  State  nomi- 
nates  two  eleetors-at-large,  sometimes 


If  you  want  some- 
thing to  last  100 
years— go  plant  a 
tree.  If  you  want 
something  to  last 
1000  years  -go 
plant  a  habit  in  a 
child. 

HPHE  work  which  the 
teachers  of  America 
are  doing  in  instilling 
habits  of  concentration, 
of  observation,  of  punc- 
tuality, of  obedience  and 
of  personal  cleanliness  in 
the  minds  of  their  mil- 
lions of  pupils  will  bear 
fruit  for  generations  to 
come.  It  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, 

Colgate  6c  Company  are  proud 
indeed  of  the  help  they  have 
given  thousands  of  teachers  who, 
as  part  of  their  work,  are  guid- 
ing their  little  charges  along  the 
great  road  toward  that  Good 
Health  which  Good  Teeth 
brings. 

This  help  is  freely  and  gladly 
offered  to  you.  It  consists  of 
free  trial  tubes  of 


RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

pledge  cards  (a  simple  promise  to 
care  for  the  teeth) and  booklets — 
given  once  each  school  year  to 
all  the  members  of  your  class. 

Write  for  this  educational  mater- 
ial today  and  get  the  benefits 
that  other  teachers  have  found — 
for  themselves  in  better  attend- 
ance and  better  discipline,  as 
as  well  as  for  their  pupils  in 
better  health  and  better  work. 

Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
is  noc  only  a  safe  and  efficient 
dentifrice  but  is  also  so  delicious 
in  flavor  that  the  invaluable  habit 
of  regular  care  of  the  teeth  is 
quickly  acquired  by  the  children. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it 
today. 

Colgate  &  Co. 

Established  1806.  New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — 
luxurious,  lasting,  refined. 

Good  until  December  15,  19H. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  7, 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  trial 
tubes  and  pledge  cards  Jot 
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Hue  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1 


100  Volumes 

in  Limp  Cloth, 

CIA  OA  DELIVERED 
^IVcUV  PKEI'AID 


No  better  nso 
cuu  be  mude  of 
uny  money  avail* 
able  for  library 
purposes  than  by 
the  purchase  of 
a  set  of  these' 
books,  and  no 
teacher  can  do 
the  school  a 
greater  service 
than  by  seeing 
that  the  small 
amount  neces- 


A  SET  of  one  hundred  W  books,  selected  from  the 

Instructor  Literature  /    Series,  bound  in  limp 

cloth,  and  put  up  in  a  substantial  cloth  cov-  "'  »u<mj  ered  box,  having  hinged  top 
and  hinged  drop  front,  as  shown  in  illustration.  Accompanied  by  a  record  book 
(64  pages,  with  limp  cloth  covers)  for  use  in  keeping  a  record  of  books  drawn  and 
returned  by  the  pupils. 

This  little  library  affords  the  greatest  variety  of  good  literature  in  a  substantial  form  ever 
offered  to  the  schools  of  this  country  at  a  popular  price.  These  books,  selected  from  the  nearly 
300  titles  constituting  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  represent  what  are  regarded  as  the  titles 
best  adapted  to  general  reading  by  pupils.  The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  endorsed  by  State, 
County  and  City  Superintendents  generally  and  is  in  use  in  thousands  of  schools  throughout  the 
country.  C  You  can  place  these  books  in  your  schools  with  absolute  assurance  that  you  are 
not  only  securing  the  best  from  this  series  but  the  best  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price. 

Ttte  One  Hundred  Titles  Comprising  The  Instructor 
School  Library  No.  1. 


Adventures     of     a  Little 

Waterdrop  (2-4) 
'Adventures    of    a  Brownie 
(2-3) 

Aesop's  Fables,  (1=2) 
!  Aladdin  and  Ali  Baba,  Story 

of  (4-7) 
Alice's  First  Adventures  in 

Wonderland(4=6; 
Alice's  Further  Adventures 

in  Wonderland  (4-6) 
Boone,  Daniel,  Story  of  (4=6) 
'Boston  Tea  Party,  Story  of 

(3-4) 

+Bow-Wowandnew=/lew(2-3) 
Coal,  Story  of  (3=5) 
^Child's   Garden    of  Verses 

(2=5) 

Child  of  Urbino  (4=6) 
tChinese  and  their  Country, 
The  (5-7) 
Columbus,  Story  of  (2-4) 
(Cotton,  Story  of  (3=4)  * 
Dog  of  Flanders,  A  (4=6) 
+Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and  the 

Three  Giants  (4=6) 
tFairy  Stories  of  the  i"loon 
(1-2) 

Famous    Early  Americans 

(3-5) 

IFour  Great  Musicians  (5=7) 
+Flag,  Story  of  the  (4=6) 
(•Florence  Nightingale,  Story 

of  (5-7) 
rFranklin,  Story  of  (3-4) 
Gemila,  the    Child    of  the 

Desert  (3-4) 
Gifts  of  the  Forest  (5-7) 
Golden  Touch,  The  (4=7) 
rGoody  Two  Shoes  (3=5) 
Great     Stone     Face,  The 

(6-H.  S.) 
+Oreek  Myths  (2-4) 
Gold  Bug,  The  (8-H.  S.) 
tGolden  Fleece,  The  (5-6) 
Heroes   of    the  Revolution 
(4-6) 


Heroes   from    King  Arthur 

(4-6) 

^Indian  Children  Tales  (3-5) 
tlndian  flyths  (1-2) 

Jackanapes  (4-6) 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  (2-3) 
(Japanese  flyths  and  Legends 
(4-6) 

•Mean     Valjean,     Story  of 

(6-H.  S.) 
Joan  of  Arc,  Story  of  (4-7) 
+King     Arthur,     Story  of 

(6-H.  S.) 
-(■King  of   the  Golden  River 

(3-6) 

tKitty     Mittens     and  Her 

Friends  (1-2) 
Labu,     the      Little  Lake 

Dweller  (3-5) 
i-Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 

(5-7) 

■(Lincoln,  Story  of  (3-6) 
Legends   of  the  Rhineland 

(3-4) 

tLincoln .Speeches  of  (7-H.  S.) 
Legend    of  Sleepy  Hollow 

(5-H.  S.) 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (2-3) 
^  Little  New  England  Viking. 
A  (3-5) 
Little  Brown  Baby  (3-4) 
Louise  on  the  Rhine  (3-4) 
tLittle  Nell,  Story  of  (5-7) 
Life  in  Colonial  Days  (5-7) 
(Man     Without   a  Country, 

The  (6-H.S.) 
•(Makers  of  European  History 
(4-6) 

•tMexico,  Story  of  (5-7) 
Mirac  .ous  Pitcher, The(4-8) 

•(Mother  Joose  Reader  (1-2) 
Napoleon,  Story  of  (5-7) 

+Nature  Myths  (3-4) 
Nurnberg  Stove,  The  (4-6) 
Old  English  Heroes  (5-7) 

•fOur  Animal  Friends  (2-3) 
Oregon  Trail,  The   (6-H.  S.) 


Patriotic  Stories  (1-2) 
'Panama    and     the  Canal, 

Story  of (6-8) 
Peeps  into   Bird   Nooks,  I. 
(4-6) 

Peeps  into   Bird  Nooks,  II. 
(4-6) 

Pied  Piper  of  'Hamelin,  The 
(5-8) 

tPilgrims,  Story  of  the  (3-4) 
Puss  in   Boots   and  Cinde- 
rella (2-3) 
tPoems  Worth   Knowing,  I. 
(3-5) 

tPoems  Worth  Knowing,  II. 
(4-6) 

Poems  Worth  Knowing,  III. 
(5-8) 

Poems  Worth  Knowing,  IV. 

(6-H.  S.) 
I  Rab  and  Mis  Friends  (6-H.  S.) 
Rip  Van  Winkle  (5-H.  S.) 
Reynard  the  Fox  (2-4) 
Robinson   Crusoe,  Story  of 

(3-4) 

+  Robin  Hood,  Stories  of  (4-6) 
Rhyme    and    Jingle  Reader 
(1-2) 

Sunbeam,  Story  of  a  (1-3) 
+Silk,  Story  of  (5-7) 

Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other 
Stories  (3-4) 
•fStorles  of  the  Stars  (4-6) 
tStories  of  Heroism  (5-7) 
+Story  of  the  Aeneid  (6-8) 
+Story  of  the  Iliad  (6-8) 
tStories  of  Time  (5-7) 

Story  of  Slavery  (6-8) 

Three  Golden  Apples  (4-8) 
+Tolmi  of  the  Tree  Tops  (3-5) 

Tara  of  the  Tents  (3-5) 
•ITales  from  Shakespeare  (7-8) 

Washington,  Story  of  (3-4) 
tWings  and  Stings  (2-4) 

William  Tell,  Story  of  (6-8) 

What  I  Saw  in  Japan  (6-8) 


Numbers  in  parenthesis  after  titles  indicate  Grades  to  which  books  are  adapted. 

■f  Indicates  titles  comprising  Library  Number  2. 


No  Matter  What  Other  Books 


It  Money  is  Not  Available 


your  library  may  have  you  need  the  In- 
structor School  Library.    In  no  other 

way  can  you  get  so  great  a  variety  of  good  literature  in  a  substantial  form  for  so  little  money. 

for  the  purchase  of  these  books  it  can  easily 
be  provided  by  giving  an  entertainment  or 

social  or  in  some  one  of  many  ways  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  you.  The  pupils  will 
eagerly  cooperate  in  any  effort  you  may  make  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  these  books. 


The  Instructor  School  Library  No.  2 

50  Volumes  in  Limp  Cloth,  $5.50,  Delivered  Prepaid. 

This  library  is  put  up  in  same  style  of  box,  has  same  Record  Book  and  is  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  Library  No.  1,  except  that  it  has  only  fifty  books.  These  fifty  books  are  selected  from  the 
one  hundred  listed  above  and  are  indicated  by  a  (t) .  All  grades  are  represented. 

F.   A.    Owen  Publishing  Company,   Dansville,  iV.  Y. 

Published  Jointly  By  •'  and 


Hall  &  McCreary,  434  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


called  Senatorial  electors,  and  as  many 
district  electors  as  it  has  Congressional 
Districts.  These  form  the  State  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  are  voted  for  at  the 
Presidential  election.  As  soon  as  the 
vote  of  the  State  is.  known  the  number 
of  electors  chosen  is  known,  and  conse- 
quently the  choice  of  President.  For, 
although  electors  are  not  bound  to  vote 
for  their  candidate,  and  have  only  a 
moral  obligation  to  do  so,  yet  it  is  al- 
ways assumed  they  will  not  break  this 
obligation.  3.  A  State  sends  twice  as 
many  delegates  as  its  number  of  electors, 
both  district  delegates  and  Senatorial 
delegates.  The  latter,  four  in  number, 
are  the  delegates-at-large. 

Please  solve  :  I.  A  40-acre  piece  of  low  land  (a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across)  is  3  feet,  4  inches  higher 
at  one  side  than  the  other.  How  much  fall  would 
this  be  to  the  rod?  2.  If  the  tile  cost  $20  per  1000, 
each  tile  being  a  foot  long,  and  the  layiug  of 
tliem  costs  25c  per  rod,  what  will  it  cost  to  lay 
four  strings  of  tile  across  these  40-acres? — Inter- 
ested Subscriber,  Nebraska. 

1.  Field  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  80 
rods  across.  Entire  fall  is  3'/3  ft.;  hence 
of  S'/i  ft,  or  '/2  inch,  is  the  average 
fall  to  the  rod.  2.  Four  strings  of  tile 
across  the  80  rods  would=320  rods ;  cost 
of  laying  at  25c  per  rod  would  be  X  as 
many  dollars  =  $80.  Each  tile  is  1  ft. 
long;  in  320  rods  are  5280  feet,  and  5280 
tiles.  At  $20  per  1000,  they  would  cost 
5.28  times  $20=$105.60.     Total  $185.60. 

What  is  the  value  in  U.  S.  money  of  35  sover- 
eigns, 27  half-sovereigns,  13  crowns,  41  half- 
crowns,  a  guinea,  and  a  shilling?  Answer, 
$282.135. — Subscriber. 

All  may  first  be  expressed  in  the  value 
of  sovereigns,  or  pounds  sterling.  Thus 
35  sovereigns=£35 ;  27  half-sovereigns— 
£13.5;  13  crowns^ 65  shillings  =  £3.25 ; 
41  half-crowns^  102. 5  shillings=£5. 125 ; 
1  guinea=21shillings=£1.05;  1  shilling= 
£.05.  Total=£57.975.  One  pound  ster- 
ling =  $4. 8665 ;  hence  £57. 975  =  57. 975  x 
$4.8665,  or  $282,135. 


INSURANCE  PROTECTION 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Against 

Sickness — Accident — Quarantine 

In  his  extensive  dealings  with  teach- 
ers during  all  the  years  intervening 
since  the  writer  began  the  publication  of 
Normal  Instructor  in  November  1891, 
the  hardship  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
loss  of  salary  because  of  sickness,  quar- 
antine, accidents,  etc.,  has  come  to  his 
attention  so  frequently  that  it  seems  all 
the  more  strange,  now  that  protection 
from  such  loss  is  available,  that  some 
one  did  not  organize  just  such  a  company 
as  the  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters, 
years  ago. 

The  plan  of  this  company  is  ideal.  Its 
policies  assure  Teachers  a  fixed  income 
in  the  event  of  sickness,  quarantine  or 
accident,  and  a  fixed  indemnity  in  case  of 
accidental  death. 

It  is  sound  financially. 

Its  management  is  liberal  and  yet 
conservative. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  (the  home  of  the  Teachers 
Casualty  Underwriters)  recently  and,  of 
course,  I  called  at  their  office.  An  invi- 
tation was  extended  to  me  to  make  the 
most  careful  investigation.  Their  books 
and  records  were  thrown  open  and  Man- 
ager Ritchie  devoted  every  moment  of 
an  entire  afternoon  to  answering  my 
many  questions  and  explaining  their 
system. 

Solidity,  fairness,  promptness,  seemed 
to  permeate  the  whole  organization,  and 
these  features  were  emphasized  by  in- 
numerable letters  from  grateful  policy 
holders,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading. 

The  sense  of  security  which  a  holder 
of  a  Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters' 
policy  must  enjoy,  is  beyond  computa- 
tion, and  the  solace  enjoyed  by  its  many 
beneficiaries  when  cashing-  their  indem- 
nity checks  can  be  expressed  only  by 
those  who  have  actually  enjoyed  that 
privilege. 

A  surprisingly  large  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  of  Nebraska,  its  home  state, 
are  members  of  the  Teachers  Casualty 
Underwriters  and  its  membership  is  rap- 
idly spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Doubtless  many  readers  of  Normal 
Instructor-Primary  Plans  are  mem- 
bers of  this  organization.  Ty.  those  who 
are  net  we  commend  it. 


My  Beauty  Exercises 


Will  make  you  look  Younger  and  more  Beautiful 
than  nil  the  external  treatments  you  might  use 
for  a  lifetime.  No  ma»sage.  electricity,  vibration, 
astringents,  plasters,  straps,  tilling  or  surgery— 
Just  Nature's  Way- 
Results  come  soon  and  are  permanent.  My  sys- 
tem makes  muddy,  sallow  skint-  clear*  and  the  com* 
plexion  as  fresh  as  in  girlhood;  firms  the  n\-h,  and 
never  sails  to  lift  drooping  and  sagging  facial  mus- 
cles, thereby  obliterating  resultant  wrinkles.  The 
too  thin  face  and  neck  are  rounded  out  and  hollows 
filled  in.  No  one  too  old  or  to  young  to  benefit. 
My  System  makes  double  chins  disappear  quickly 
and  it  leaves  the  flesh  firm,  after  the  superfluous 
fat  is  worked  away. 

My  Beauty  exercises  are  supplemented  by  special 
work  to  make  the  figure  more  shapely  and  youthful; 
instructions  to  beautify  the  hair,  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes,  hands,  nails  and  feet. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial 
Exercises  will  freshen  complexion  and  give  it  a  most 
exquisite  coloring. 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial 
Beauty  Culture.  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty 
Suggestions— FREE. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY,  Dept.  811,  209  State  St.,  Chicago 

The  First  Woman  to  teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercises. 


The  most  sought  of  all  gems— priceless 
Oriental  Pearls,  perfectly  reproduced  in 

At 
Your 
Jewelers 

$102° 

Perles  de  Ceylon 

iltraie  in    Fashion.    Appropriate  on  all  occasions.    If  your  jeweler 

not  supply  you,  write  us  to  hnve  tour  order  filled. 

SEXD  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET. 
eLow.Tauasig-KarpcleaCo^  Providence,  K.  Isanti  .New  York 


%/■  _  ■  ■  Music  for  Names  of 
V  1 0 1 1 II  Three  Violin  Players 


We  give  you  a  50  cent  Music  Book  of  22  select 
pieces  for  violin  in  easy  arrangement,  printed 
on  fine  paper.  Send  us  names  and  addresses  of 
three  violinplayers.  We  wait  tevery  violin  player 
to  have  for  reference  our  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  of  "Root  Violins."  Easy  orchestra 
Books  and  Music.  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Striwrs.  Bows, 
etc   Enclose  10c  for  mailing  this  Music  Book. 

E.  T.  Root  &  Sons,  1498  E.  55th  St,  Chicago 


$2  A  MONTH 

buys  a  Standard  Typewriter 
voiir  choice.  Lute  Style  Viai 
bles.  Back  Spacer,  Tabulator. 
XwoColorRibou.  Every  mod 
era  operating  convenience 
My  prices  lower  then  othe: 
cash  prices.  Perfect  Ma 
chines  —  Fnllv  Guaranteed 
Ask  for  Special  Five  Pay- 
Free  Trial  Offer  No.  6U 
HA  K  K  Y  A.  SMITH 
614-231  N. 5th  Am.,  Chicago.Ul 


4 This  Bank  is  under  the  super 
vision  of  the   United  States 
//;    Treasury  Department,  whicl 
*  ^    means  protection  and  safety  or' 
funds.    Accounts  opened  witl 
One  Dollar  or  more,  interest  at  4^  com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 
Write  Today  for  Booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail' 
U.  S.  SAVINGS  BANK,  Washington,  D.C 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

and  arrange  for  publication  immediately.  \\  rite  tod  a; 

Ul'tilUJ'E  CO.,  ST11MO,    149  Washington,  Mjj  (. 


We  will  con 
pose  music  | 
your  ve  rse  = 


Attachment 


"makes  every  pen  »  fountain  pen."  Saret  hours  in  the  Borne,  School 
a:d  Office.  Makes  writing  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  Attached  in  a 
second,  while  changing  pen  point.  One  dip  of  pen  writ**  li"0  word* 
instead  of  50.  Fits  snj  pen.  (3  sites.)  Sample,  postpaid, 
10c*  $1  a  doi  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or  of 
tour*  stationer.  DEALERS  OR  AGENTS  WANTED, 
ttntanabe  Mfg.  A,  .Noveltj  t  o.,  Itopt.C,  621  Broailwnj,  S.T. 
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LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  GIFT-BUYING  PROBLEMS 


OUR  business  is  to  serve  you.  We  are  located  right  in  the 
jewelry  and  novelty  manufacturing  centers  of  the  U.  S.,  where 
every  new  idea  and  design  is  created.  For  20  years  we  have 
been  studying  your  problems  —  how  to  put  before  you  all  that  is 
newest  and  best  and  sell  to  you  at  lower  prices  than  any  others. 
Our  big,  free  Catalog  helps  you  to  decide  what  to  give,  where  to 
get  it,  how  to  buy  most  economically.  Our  prices  are  down  to 
bedrock. 

You  can  buy  from  us  safely  as  you  could  deal  with  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment.   You  don't  risk  a  penny.    Our  ironclad  money-back 


guarantee  covers  every  article.  We  take  as  much  interest  in  an 
order  for  a  1 0c.  package  of  Christmas  cards  as  for  a  $500  diamond. 
Our  aim  is  to  please  you,  because  our  business  depends  on  pleas- 
ing and  keeping  you  and  our  half  million  other  customers. 

Write  t6-da3'  for  our  big  Catalog  of  more  than  10,000  articles. 
Study  it.  Compare  the  prices  with  others.  Cut  out  the  Lost  Dog 
Coupon  and  mail  it  now  and  you  will  get  the  Catalog  FREE. 

Any  article  in  this  ad  may  be  ordered  by  number.  Send  money 
order  or  registered  letter  for  price  given.  We  deliver  direct  to  your 
door  at  our  risk  and  expense. 


BAIRD-NORTH  CO. 


346  BROAD  STREET 


Gold  and  Silversmiths 


PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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Banish  Your  Foot  Troubles 

I  not  troubles  are  a  serious  menace  to  health,  happiness  and  success.  They  make  you 
nervous,  irritable,  miserable,  and  unlit  you  for  teaching  or  any  other  occupation  requir- 
ing mental  concentration.  If  you  have  tired,  aching  feet,  corns,  bunions,  weak  ankles 
or  arches,  broken  arches,  flat-foot  or  other  troubles,  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  Appliances 
will  bring  you  immediate  relief  and  permanent  correction. 


SCHOLL'S  FOOTEAZER 


FOR  TIRED 
ACHING 
FEET 


This  appliance  is  made  of  German  silverand 
finest  leather  and  supports  the  weakened 
foot  structure,  bridging  the  weight  from 
heel  to  toes,  relieving  the  unnatural  strain 
on  muscles  and  ligaments.  Will  'correct 
broken  arches,  flat-foot  and  all  cases  of 
weak  arch  and  rotating  ankles.  Prevents 
corns  and  bunions.  In  ordering  send  shoe 
size  and  outline  drawing  of  both  feet. 
$2  pair. 


SCHOLL'S  TOE-FLEX 


A  STRAIGHTENS 
CROOKED 
TOES 

CORRECTS. 
BUNIONS 


Bunions  are  due  to  crowding  of  the  big  toe 
to  outside  of  foot.  This  forces  the  big  toe 
joint  out  of  position  and  a  shortening  of 
bigtoe tendon.  The  joint  presses  against 
shoecausing  swelling  and  irritation.  There 
is  only  one  remedy  to  straighten  the  big 
toe.  This  is  what  Scholl's  Toe  Flex  does. 
Made  of  soft,  pure  gum  rubber,  is  worn 
easily  in  shoe  and  will  straighten  toe  and 
banish  bunion.   3  sizes,  50c  each. 


SCHOLL'S  BUNION  REDUCER 


RELIEVES  BUNIONS 
REDUCES 
ENLARGED 
JOINTS 


The  Bunion  joint  should  be  shielded  to 
prevent  added  irritation  while  the  big  toe 
is  being  straightened.  Scholl's  Bunion 
Reducer  is  the  ideal  shield  far  superior,  to 
the  old  fashioned  protectors,  pads,  etc., 
made  of  leather,  felt,  etc.  Made  of  pure 
medicated  rubber,  fits  snugly  over  in- 
flamed joint,  preventing  friction  or  pres- 
ure.  Reduces  swelling  by  absorption. 
3  sizes,  rights  and  lefts.   50c  each. 


SCHOLL'S  ABSORBO  PADS 


FOR  CORNS 
CALLOUSES 

AND 

TENDER 
JOINTS 


This  is  a  new  treatment  for  corns,  cal- 
louses and  enlarged  joints.  There  is  an 
Absorbo  Pad  for  every  corn  or  callous. 
They  are  made  of  pure  Para  rubber, 
medicated,  and  have  a  protective  ring 
and  thin  covering  for  corn.  The  warmth 
and  moisture  gather  under  the  crown 
and  loosen  the  corn  or  callous  from  the 
true  skin  making  removal  easy.  The 
relief  is  instant  and  correction  comes 
quick.  Made  in  all  sizes,  10  to  25  cents 
each  according  to  size. 


Nearly  all  first  class  shoe  dealers  give  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  Service.  If  yours  doesn't  we  will  gladly  fill 
V.our  order  by  mail.  Send  for  Dr.  Scholl's  Free  Book  on  care  of  feet. 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO.,  218A.  VV.  Schiller  Street.,  Chicago.  Illinois 

Brahehd  in        New  York,  Toronto,  London,  Berlin,  Melbourne,  Etc. 


Move  Up  and  Receive  Better  Pay 

In  taking  examinations  more  teachers  fail  on  Mathematics  than  on  any  other 
subject.    Usnally    when  they  get  past  that  difficult  subject  they  are  safe. 

There  is  one  book  the  study  of  which  has  helped  thousands  to  pass  ex- 
aminations safely,  and  it  will  help  you  over  safely.  It  will  also  give  you  such  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Arithmetic  that  you 
can  teach  that  subject  much  easier  and  better  than  ever  before.  It  will  help  you 
to  solve  the  difficult  problems  in  any  Arithmetic. 

This  book  is  "Showalter's  Arithmetical  Reference  and  Solution  Book," 
which  contains  more  than  450  pages,  in  cloth  binding — price  $1.35,  to  teachers  $1.10. 

If  this  book  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned  in  ten  days  and  money  will 
be  refunded. 


CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Publisher, 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


If  You  Wish  to  Prepare 

<c&0^^3om>      For  Any 


37  S.  Wabash  Aye.,  Chicago. 


Teachers'  Examination, 

Write  to  us  for  Information. 


We  are  publishing  a  book  containing  all  of  the  teachers'  examination  ques- 
tions in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  for  191k  .This  book  will  also  contain  full 
information  relative  to  requirements  for  teachers  for  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 
There  will  also  be  a  summary  of  the  European  War  to  date  with  a  brief  review  of 
the  recent  history  of  the  nations  engaged — Every  teacher  in  America  ought  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  book.    PRICE,  by  mail,   65  cents. 

O.  M.  Heath,  Principal,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Griffin,  Secretary, 

37  South  Wabash  Ave.,    Chicago,  111. 


One  Day's  Work  on  a  Country 

Schoolhouse 

It  took  just  one  working  day  of  eight 
hours  to  transform  a  Tennessee  rural 
schoolhouse  that  was  in  very  bad  con- 
dition into  a  building  of  which  any  com- 
munity would  be  proud.  What  was  ac- 
complished in  this  instance  by  community 
co-operation  could  be  carried  out  effect- 
ively by  any  county  superintend- 
ent, teacher,  or  school  improvement 
association. 

This  unique  and  practical  demonstra- 
tion in  public  school  improvement  was 
engineered  by  Prof.  D.  Riley  Haworth, 
of  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal 
School.  Prof.  Haworth  first  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation of  McMinn  County,  in  which  the 
demonstration  was  carried  out.  He  also 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  the  county  and  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Neil  school,  the  plan  being 
to  show  what  any  neighborhood  can  do  in 
one  day  by  united  action  in  the  improve- 
ment of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 

A  band  of  teachers,  school  patrons  and 
normal  school  students  marched  out  to 
the  Neil  School  early  in  the  morning,  to 
begin  operations.  An  official  photog- 
rapher was  taken  along;  he  made  photo- 
graphs of  the  school  grounds,  the  build- 
ings and  interior  at  8  a.  m.  before  work 
began,  and  again  at  4  p.  m. ,  when  the 
day's  work  was  completed.  The  "Be- 
fore" and  "After"  pictures  made  it  look 
as  if  a  miracle  had  taken  place. 

The  building  at  8  a.  m.  was  in  as  dis- 
reputable a  condition  as  it  could  be  and 
still  be  used  for  school  purposes.  The 
workers  were  armed  with  shovels,  hoes, 
axes,  carpenters'  tools,  paint,  white- 
wash, and  soap.  They  nailed  on  new 
boards  where  they  were  needed,  painted 
the  building,  built  a  chimney,  cleaned  up 
the  rubbish,  scrubbed  the  floor,  renovated 
the  entire  interior,  constructed  a  book- 
case for  the  teacher,  tinted  the  walls  a 
pearl  gray  color  and  hung  pictures.  The 
old  desks  were  removed  and  new  desks, 
supplied  by  the  school  district,  were 
placed  in  the  building. 

The  outlay  aggregated,  in  cash,  $33. 
It  included  12  gallons  of  paint,  5  gallons 
of  linseed  oil,  4  paint  brushes,  1-2  bushel 
of  whitewash,  $2  worth  of  weather  board- 
ing and  lathing,  2  pounds  of  nails,  4 
window  shades,  material  for  sash  cur- 
tains, 4  pictures,  a  number  of  books  to 
start  a  school  library,  and  one  American 
flag.  When  the  work  was  completed  the 
building  presented  as  attractive  an  ap- 
pearance as  the  best  one-room  country 
schools. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of 
the  day  was  the  social  enjoyment  that 
resulted  from  the  gathering  together  of 
such  a  large  group  of  workers.  At  noon 
a  picnic  dinner  was  served  by  people  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  school. 


The  secret  of  success  in  life  is  for  a 
man  to  be  ready  for  opportunity  when  it 
comes.  — Disraeli. 


Learn  to  play  Piano  or 
Organ  in  one  day  by 
wonderful  new  method 

To  prove  this  we  will  send  you  on  free  trial  our 
wonderful  newly  invented  Numeral  Method. 
Send  us  no  money — you  do  not  pay  out  one  cent 
unless  you  are  entirely  satisfied  and  desire  to  pur- 
chase the  method  after  trying  it.  This  new  sys- 
tem has  already  enabled  thousands  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  to  learn  to  play  their  favorite 
music  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  there  is  now  no 
excuse  for  you  or  any  member  of  your  family  not 
being  able  to  plaj*  the  piano  or  organ. 

To  make  this  new  method  known  everywhere, 
we  are  making  a  special  half  price  introductory 
offer.  If  after  a  thorough  trial,  you  decide  to  pur- 
chase it,  the  method  and  fifty  different  pieces  of 
sheet  music  will  cost  you  only  $5,  although  the 
regular  price  is  $10.  Without  any  assistance  from 
any  one,  you  can  readily  learn  to  play  by  this 
method  although  you  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  music,  piano  or  organ.  Simply  send  us  a 
letter  or  postcard  today  saying  "Please  send  me 
the  Numeral  Method  ou  Free  Trial."  Address. 
Numeral  Method  Music  Co.,  114  A  Trussed  Con- 
crete Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  s 


WOOD  SCULPTURE 


Has  become  a  most  fascinating  and  profitable 
art.  Send  4c  for  booklet  on  design  and  method 
of  instruction  for  ladies.  SCULPART  CO., 
271  A  Washington  Street,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Teaching 
R  Means 
Nerve  Strain 


Even  the  strongest 
feel  the  effects  as 
the  term  progresses, 
but  thousands  of  teachers  to-day 
know  that  nature's  wholesome  blood- 
food  in  SCOTT'S  EMULSION  , 
counteracts  this  weakness  by  supply- 
ing, in  concentrated  form,  the  very 
elements,  that  create  rich  blood  to 
nourish  the  nerve  centers  and  sustain 
strength,  both  physical  and  mental. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  is  a 
health-building  food-tonic  free 
from  alcohol.  It  is  prescribed 
by  the  best  physicians.  Try  it    _R  N 


SCOTT  &  BO WN E.  B  LOOM Fl  ELD.  N  J 


Tb*  "SANITARY"  ERAS]  It 
include*  an  adju^uM*- 
nit-tal  bolder,  H  in.  Jong  b> 
i-2  in.  wide.  nn<i  a  strip  of 
rubber  >e  in.  thick,  of  a 
width  and  Jentrth  nearly 
that  of  the  holder. 

Two  mbtirrv  of  b*»t  qual- 
ity are  made,  one  for 
Typewriter  and  Ink,  one 
for  Pencil.  These  rubbers 
last  six  months  to  a  year, 
the  Holder  a  lifetime. 

Bytlfcht  prmorc,  at  the 
loop  end,  clean  rubber  In 
fed  down  until  used.  Its 
narrow  <■._.-  allows  a  let- 
ter or  line  to  be  eru-ed 
without  injuring  another. 
Price  10c.   Refill*  5c  euuh. 

All  Stationer* 

EVERYBODY  should  have  this  NEW  ERASER 

Well  lads— EKJ  To  Operate— Tbej  Uwafl  Work 

By  mail  2c  extra — State  whether  Typewriter  or  Pencil, 
loollet  Free.    The  O.  K.  JIfg.  to.,  gyneaacw  5 .  T.,  U.S.A. 


6%  Semi- Annual  Interest 
With  Absolute  Safety 

The  investments  of  every  teacher,  man  or 
woman,  represents  the  results  of  thrift  and 
saving — money  that  has  been  accumulated 
by  painstaking  effort  and  invested  for  the 
pujpose  of  income.  In  many  instances  a 
single  investment  represents  practically  the 
entire  capital  of  the  investor. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  invest- 
ments of  this  character  be  safeguarded  in 
every  possible  manner. 

Investors  in  the  Boufoey  Loan  &  Invest- 
ment Company  mortgages  take  no  risk, 
whatever. 

The  great  European  Conflict  has  not 
affected  the  values  of  these  securities. 

Write  for  booklet  C-200. 
BONFOEY   LOAN  &  INVESTMENT  CO., 
818  State  National  Bank  Bldg.,    Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Bach  Number  Cards 

Pictorial  Combinations  from  1  to  18 

Latest,  best  and  most  convenient  device  for 
securing  thoroughness  iu  primary  number 
work.  Nothing  better  for  review  ;  interest 
never  flags,  flue  in  the  home.  Cards  iu  assorted 
colors,  size  8J4x4>£  inches.  Subjects — domestic 
animals;  a  different  animal 
for  each  combination  of  a 
given  number. 


Set 

Cards 

Price 

Post 

A  , 

1-7:  19 

$  -15 

J  -°S 

B, 

8-io;  15 

.15 

.05 

C, 

II-lS;  20 

L.  &  L. 

•IS 
BACH, 

.05 

2200  W.  Market  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentuckv 


"Newark  is  the  Home  of  Solid 
Gold  Jewelry  Manufacturing." 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  illustrate  1 
Catalog  of  FREE  Jewelrv  and  Silverware.  Man  .' 
appropriate  Holiday  Gifts.  BETTER  QUAL- 
ITY—LOWER  PRICES. 

ALEX  L0EB  6  CO,  .»-109  Ufayette  SL,   NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Devote  Your  Spare  Time 

band  coloriug  novelties  of  all  kinds,  pillow  tops,  etc  . 
also  interesting  your  friends  and  neighbors  in  ti  e 
work,  ex perience  not  necessary  by  our  new  met  ho 

Instructions  Free 

Two  Catalogues  of  Designs  with  Instructions  at  J 
Sample  of  the  Work,  25c  (Choice,  Xeedle  Case,  P»a 
Wiper  or  Pin  Cushion)  with  most  liberal  offer  to 
represent  us  allowing  credit  for  amount  remittee. ■ 
he  first  iu  vour  localitv  —  write  at  once. 
Tapestry  Paint  &  Stencil  Co.,  Dept. Hi, Chicago, III. 


Tr/1  PHfTIIC  desiring  to  add 
■  t-h*%jiii-n<r  mrmt.hlw  income 


to    the  r 

monthly  income  by  doir  $ 
work  for  us  during  spare  moments  should  coi  i- 
municate  at  once  with  i  <j 

J.  a.  BOLENOER, 
88  /V.  Main  St.,  WilkesBarre.  P-> 


'-November  1914 
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First  Aid  Service  Bureau 

Johnson  &  Johnson  have  established  a 
First  Aid  Service  Bureau  to  assist  in  the 
organization  and  installation  of  First  Aid 
iystems  and  the  promulgation  of  First 
Aid  intructions. 

The  Service  is  allied  to  and  has  been 
itilized  by  teachers,  training  schools, 
Doards  of  education,  municipal  depart- 
nents  and  others  interested  in  First  Aid. 

The  Service  will  be  glad  to  co-operate 
vith  teachers,  lecturers,  instructors  and 
ndividuals  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
ubject.  Teachers  who  are  especially 
nterested  in  First  Aid  are  invited  to  cor- 
espond  with  the  Bureau.  In  addition  to 
he  work  of  furnishing  supplies  and  equip- 
nent  a  considerable  amount  of  literature 
ind  other  helps  are  available.  The  fol- 
owing  is  a  partial  list : 

Lecturers  Exhibit :  A  series  of  photo- 
graphs mounted  on  cards  showing  the 
ise  of  the  triangular  bandage  m  the  ordin- 
iry  forms  of  First  Aid.  The  exhibit  in- 
.ludes  the  triangular  bandage.  This  ex- 
ubit  is  sold  for  $  1 .00,  or  can  be  loaned. 

Instruction  Outfit :  This  is  for  the  use 
if  teachers  and   trainers  in    First  Aid. 
The  contents  are  intended  for  instruction 
;ind  practical  illustration.    The  use  of  the 
iMitfit  obviates  the  necessity  of  recourse  to 
he  regular  outfits  which  they  actually  use. 
The  outfit  is  adapted  to  any  First  Aid 
);ystem  or  any  First  Aid  text  book.  Ac- 
companying the  outfit  is  a  series  of  lessons 
|)ased  on   Johnson's  First  Aid  Manual. 
iVery  suitable  for  use  in  schools,  Boy 
Scout   and    Camp    Fire  Organizations. 
i3rice  $3.00. 

Lantern  Slides :  A  set  of  lantern  slides 
:ovenng,  bleeding.shock,  fractures,  resusci- 
1  ation,  bandaging,  etc.  Adapted  for  use 
: )f  lecturers.  Price  $5.00  for  the  set,  or 
-inder  suitable  conditions  can  be  loaned. 

PUBLICATION 
,    The   following  books  issued  by  the 
Bureau  are  available : 

i  c. 

j  Johnson's  First  Aid  Manual,  Sixth 
JEdition,  illustrated  in  colors.  Used  as  a 
':ext  book  by  First  Aid  Societies,  schools, 
ind  industrial  systems  throughout  the 
;«vorld. 

Price,  cloth  bound,  Fifty  Cents  per 
:opy. 

Price,  paper  bound,  Twenty-five  Cents 
oer  copy. 

1  Handbook  of  First  Aid :  Suggestions 
fpf  First  Aid  to  the  injured  in  accidents 
and  emergencies,  containing  all  the  First 
Aid  essentials  in  emergency  work.  Sent 
free  to  educators. 

First  Aid  Study  Schedule :  A  pamph- 
let outlining  the  study  of  First  Aid  to  the 
'Injured  with  systematic  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Valuable  for  the  individual  as 
well  as  for  class  work. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  Catalog  No. 
HO;  Describes  the  outfits,  appliances, 
etc.    Free  on  request. 


-Correspondence  solicited. 


Address :  First  Aid  Service  Bureau, 
.  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick, 
n:j.,  l.S.  A. 


Health  of  School  Children 

(( lontiiiued  from  page  39) 

first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  fell  upon 
it,  and  where  my  gaze  rested  on  waking. 
From  this  picture  I  resolved  to  become 
a  sailor. " 

If  pictures  have  an  enduring  influence 
in  the  lives  of  children,  then  there  is  a 
choice  of  pictures  to  hang  in  the  school- 
room and  they  may  be  chosen  with  a  pur- 
pose. In  connection  with  this  precept, 
"Sit  and  stand  erect,"  we  have  asso- 
ciated one  or  more  of  the  following  pic- 
tures; there  are  many  others  that  could 
be  used  as  well:  William  II,  Prince  of 
Nassau — Vandyke;  Statue  of  Lincoln  — 
Saint  Gaudens;  Queen  Louise — Richter; 
Columbus — Painting  by  Brozik;  Lyric 
Poetry — Walker. 

For  the  coming  year  we  plan  to  give 
credit  toward  promotion  for  good  pos- 
ture in  school,  in  passing  and  on  the 
playground.  For  the  boys  we  plan  some 
simple  military  drills  and  for  both  boys 
and  girls  some  simple  folk-dancing.  In 
this  connection  we  plan  to  have  the 
school  join  with  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girls' 
Campfire  movement.  They  are  sound  in 
principle. 

In  connection  with  our  work  in  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  we  expect  the  pu- 
pils not  only  to  learn  the  lessons,  but  to 
practice  them,  and  we  grade  their  work 
accordingly. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Club,  paper 
towels  have^been  placed  in  the  school ; 
also,  drinking  fountains.  Our  experience 
in  connection  with  the  fountains  is  that 
the  children  drink  much  less  water  as 
they,  of  necessity,  must  drink  more 
slowly.  How  serious  a  detriment  this  is 
we  cannot  yet  determine. 

In  the  absence  of  any  medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  school,  the  teachers  have  felt, 
in  view  of  the  poor  health  conditions 
shown,  and  they  only  parallel  the  proba- 
ble conditions  in  the  majority  of  our  vil- 
lage and  one-room  schools,  that  they 
were  under  special  obligations  to  the 
children  and  to  the  parents.  It  is  our 
belief  that  all  teachers  of  children  should 
feel  a  responsibility  for  the  physical  wel- 
fare equal  to  the  usual  responsibilty  for 
the  intellectual  welfare.  Ways  and 
means  may  be  found  in  every  school  for 
some  progress  and  some  improvement. 

When  school  closed  in  June  this  year, 
we  found  fewer  retarded  pupils  than  a 
year  ago  and  fewer  conditioned  pupils. 
Without  exception  we  noted  that  each 
pupil  who  had  made  physical  improve- 
ment had  made  also  better  mental  prog- 
ress. 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  in  June 
the  superintendent  explained  in  a  brief 
way  what  the  physical  condition  of  the 
school  was  and  what  the  teachers  had 
tried  to  do.  It  was  a  large  meeting. 
Both  fathers  and  mothers  and  members 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Club  were  present. 
A  member  of  this  club  suggested  medi- 
cal inspection.  In  the  course  of  the  ar- 
guments pro  and  con  notable  cases  were 
brought  forward  where  simple  medical 
inspection  might  have  been  of  incalcu- 
lable aid  to  the  individuals. 

The  motion  for  medical  inspection 
passed  without  a  dissenting  vote.  The 
school  committee  have  been  authorized 
to  engage  a  school  physician  to  inspect 
each  child  once  each  term  or  three  times 
a  year.  This  inspection  is  to  include 
head,  neck,  ears,  eyes,  nose,  teeth, 
throat,  general  carriage  and  poise,  in- 
cluding physical  condition  in  general. 
Cards  are  to  be  printed  and  a  record  is 
to  be  kept  in  permanent  form.  From 
time  to  time,  as  seems  best,  reports  will 
be  sent  parents.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  that  the  parents'  attention  may 
be  called  to  remediable  defects  in  time 
to  prevent  permanent  injury. 

In  this  New  England  village,  the  sim- 
ple and  sympathetic  investigation  made 
by  the  teachers  in  the  school  and  the 
talks  with  the  pupils  and  parents  have 
not  aroused  antagonism  but  sincere  in- 


terest on  the  part  of  the  people.  ( 
operation  has  been  secured,  and  in  the 
near  future  as  intelligent  and  interested 
attention  will  be  given  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  children  of  the  village, 
both  in  the  school,  and  in  the  home,  as 
has  hitherto  been  given  their  mental 
development. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PRECEPTS 

1.  Sit  and  stand  erect. 

2.  Walking  is  the  best  of  all  exercises. 

3.  Muscles  grow  strong  by  use. 

4.  Take  some  exercise  every  day. 

5.  Keep  your  teeth  clean  and  white. 

6.  Children  do  not  need  tea  or  coffee. 

7.  We  need  pure  water  to  drink. 

8.  We  need  good  food  to  keep  our 
bodies  in  repair. 

9.  Tobacco  does  no  good  but  much 
harm  to  our  bodies: 

10.  Eat  slowly. 

11.  Pure  air  and  wholesome  food 
make  good  blood. 

12.  Blood  flows  in  hard  bone  and  even 
in  the  teeth. 

13.  Exercise  makes  the  blood  flow 


226  Pages 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44.' 
45. 
46. 
body 
47. 
48. 


Breathing  is  feeding  on  air. 
The  heart  does  more  work  than 
any  other  muscle  in  the  body. 

49.  Pure  air  has  no  odor. 

50.  Take  immediate  care  of  a  cold. 

51.  A  cold  bath  just  after  getting  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning  is  the  best  of 
tonics. 

52.  The  hair  should  be  kept  clean  and 
well  brushed. 

53.  The  nails  help  shape  and  protect 
the  fingers  and  toes. 

54.  Shoes  should  be  kept  clean  and 
neat. 

55.  Simple  clothes  are  always  in 
style. 


Cash  For  Your  Time. 


Take  many  full  breaths  every  day. 
Always  breathe  through  the  nose. 
Impure  air  may  make  us  ill. 
The  skin  covers  and  protects  the 


faster. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
body. 

18.  Bathing  keeps  the  skin  clean  and 
healthy. 

19.  Keep  your  head  clean  and  comb 
your  hair  every  morning. 

20.  Be  sure  your  nails  are  trimmed  and 
neat. 

21,.  We  should  not  sleep  in  the  clothes 
we  wear  during  the  day. 

22.  Undergarments  should  be  aired 
every  night  and  changed  often. 

23.  Change  wet  clothes,  stockings  or 
shoes  for  dry  ones  as  soon  as  possible. 

24.  To  keep  well  we  should  have  clean 
skin  and  clean  clothes. 

25.  Children  need  from  eight  to  elev- 
en hours  of  sleep  daily. 

26.  Keep  the  living  rooms  and  the 
bedrooms  full  of  pure,  fresh  air. 

27.  Always  have  your  windows  open 
at  night. 

28.  Bed-clothes  should  be  aired  daily 
and  exposed  to  sunlight. 

29.  Taste  is  a  guide  in  choosing  food. 

30.  The  sense  of  smell  may  warn  us 
of  unfit  air. 

31.  A  blow  on  the  ear  may  cause 
deafness. 

32. 
light. 
33. 


Do  not  read  by  a  dim  or  wavering 
Germs  live  and  grow  in  dust  and 


STYLE  BOOK  READY 

Special  Bargain  Offers — 
Send  a  Postal  A  T  ONCE 

Unparalleled  demand  for  our  Color- 

liiustrated  Style  Book  forced  us  to  print 
an  EXTRA  EDITION.    Send  for  this 

sensational  money-saver  TODAY. 

Startling  Bargains 

Latest  styles  at  lowest  prices  ever 
known.   Don't  miss  this  feast  of  bargains. 
XB  173 

Fur  Set 

Express 
Pre- 
paid 

ONLY  500 

SETS — richest,  lux- 
urious, I  mi  ta  t  io: 
Wolf  Set,  in  soft,, 
delicate,  bluish/' 
gray  tint  only,  m 
lined  with  grayS  kin-;' 
ner's  Satin.    A  $5  %g 
value—  price,$2.75, 
prepaid. 

Samples  of/: 
She 

3  ar  gains 
A  $5  "KIos- 
fif'Silk  Petti- 
coat, $3.97 

3  Girls'  Dresses,97e 
New  Model 
Corset,  69c 
Street 


dirt 

34.  Disease  may  enter  the  body 
through  the  mouth,  nose  or  skin. 

35.  Public  drinking  cups  are  unsafe. 

36.  Cleanliness  is  the  best  guard 
against  disease. 

37.  At  time  of  accident  act  coolly  and 
promptly. 

38.  Wash  wounds  at  once  in  plenty 
of  clean  water. 

39.  Take  every  care  to  avoid  burns. 
Always  know  what  you  are  taking. 
Drink  plenty  of  pure  water. 
Learn  to  walk  well. 
Alcohol  is  a  poison. 
The  blood  is  the  river  of  life. 
Tobacco  weakens  the  heart. 
The  blood  feeds  all  parts  of  the 


We  want  one  teacher  in  each  lo- 
cality to  take  subscriptions  for 
Normal  Instructor-Primary 
Plans.  Wherever  you  find  a  school  teacher  not  now  a  subscriber  you  will  be 
almost  sure  to  receive  a  subscription,  for  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  is 
recognized  as  the  largest,  most  complete  and  most  helpful  educational  journal 
published.  A  copy  of  Poems  Worth  Knowing  is  given  free  to  each  person 
subscribing  and  this  is  of  great  assistance  in  securing  subscriptions.  Ask  for 
terms,  subscription  blanks,  etc. 


SINCE  1795  FAVORITE 

^  FOR  INFLAMED  AND  WEAK 


EYES 


i 


Gives 

almost  instant  relief 
and  is  easily  applied.      For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indispensable.  Booklet  free 
25*  SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


■ NOTE:  Teachers  need  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  remedy  ■ 
to  pupils  having  weak  or  inflamed  eyes.    It  is  harmless.  i$ 

JOHN  I,.  THOMPSON,  SONS  *fc  CO., 
165=9  River  St.,  Troy,  N,  \. 


JEVER  BEFORE  for  $2  has  a  10k  I 
SOLID   GOLD  LA  VALLIERE, 
15  in.   10k  SOLID  GOLD  CHAIN 

of  such  wonderful  value  and 
beauty  been  offered.  Sold  at  these 
low  prices  to  introduce  our 
beautifully  illustrated  Jewelry 
Catalog  of  over  3,000  bargains. 

Catalog  FREE  on  request 
Pendant  is  twice  the  size  shown 
in  illustration.  Order  by  number. 
Ourgaranfee:  Money  refunded 
if  purchase  is  not  satisfactory. 
Safe  delivery  of  all  orders. 

Ail  (ix.fi:    prepaid       52  buys 

both  PENDANT  and  CHAIN; 

•which  your  local  retailer  would  charge$3.50  to$<U 
THOMPSON  FIELD  CO.,  Dept.  D.  19  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Cty 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


November  iq  i  / 


BOOKS  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  HAVE 

SaaI^v'^     OllP«tinn     Rnok     Prepared   Bspeclally   tor   Teachers,  by 

oeeiey  s  yuesuon  oooxv  0r.  lbvi  seeley,  professor  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  New  JcrseyState  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  teachers  generally 
as  the  author  of  "History  of  Education,"  "Foundations  of  Education,"  "A  New  School  Management," 
etc.,  assisted  by  Miss  Nellie  G.  Petticrew,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  successful  experience  in  the  Piqua, 
Ohio,  Schools,  and  joint  author  of  "Every  Day  Plans." 

The  title  "Question  Book"  is  in  use  on  several  publications.  They  are  a  class  of  books  of  which  teach- 
ers are  continually  in  need,  and  the  demand  is  large  and  constant.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in 
the  books  themselves.  "Seeley's"  was  produced  in  answer  to  a  distinct  demand  for  something  new, 
fresh  and  complete.  It  was  prepared  on  strictly  pedagogical  lines  by  the  well-known  educational  writers 
named  above,  and  the  large  sale  and  countless  commendations  which  it  has  enjoyed  since  its  publication 
justify  the  conclusion  that  such  a  NEW  AND  MODERN  QUESTION  BOOK  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
great  body  of  progressive  teachers. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  Thoroughly  Covers  the  Following  Topics: 
English  and  American  Arithmetic  U.  S.  History  Nature  Study 


"5f»  gear's 
Qittertatninntw 


practical 


cffic 


SchoolYear 


Llteratnre 
Reading 
Orthography 
Grammar 


Lessons 

and  Morals 
Suggestions  ior 
Study  of  Events 


Manners 
the 


Drawing  Civil  Government 

Algebra  Writing 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  School  Management 

Geography  Methods  of  Teaching 

The  Above  Topics  Are  Treated: 
FIRST.   By  introductory  articles  by  Professor  Seeley,  exhaustively  treating  methods  of  studying  and 
teaching  the  various  subjects.  This  invaluable  feature  is  found  in  no  other  Question  Hook  and  stamps 
Seeley's  as  being  the  only  Pedagogical  Question  Book  published.    C  SECOND.   By  Questions  covering 
every  conceivable  phase  of  each  subject.     C  THIRD.    By  exhaustive  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  should  be  in  the  hands  Of  every  progressive  teacher.  It  is  invaluable  for 
class  and  persoual  reviews,  preparing  for  examinations,  etc. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  has  126  pages,  is  printed  on  a  line  grade  of  laid  paper,  neatly  and  substan- 
tially bound  in  silk  cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 
SEELEY'S  QUESTION  BOOK,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


Every  Day  Plants 


For  Teachers  of  All  tirades.     By  Nellie  (i.  Petticrew  and 
Nellie  McCabe,  of  the  Piqua,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 
Every  D*y  Plans  is  a  set  of  handsome  plan  books, Written  and  arranged  by  teachers  for  teachers  to 
supply  such  material  as  educational  journals  do  not  find  it  possible  to  furnish  because  of  the  varied  field 
which  they  must  cover. 

These  Plan  Books  contain  such  mattcras  the  teacher  needs  in  her  every  .!;>>  work  to  make  her  lessens 
bright,  fresh  and  interesting. 

They  bring  to  hand  the  things  which  require  much  time  and  research  to  iiud  and  which  the  teacher 
is  often  unable  to  procure  because  of  lack  of  necessary  books. 

They  glean  from  the  wealth  of  literature,  art,  nature  study,  and  kindred  subjects  the  things  suited  to 
the  season  and  adapted  to  pupils  of  aU  ages. 

They  tell  how  to  do,  what  to  do,  and  supply  the  material  with  which  to  do. 

They  contain  no  theory — nothing  but  practical,  up-to-date  material. 

A  large  part  of  the  material  is  "ready  to  use"  and  judging  from  the  words  of  commendation  received, 
the  authors  have  fully  achieved  their  aim  of  providing  something  helpful  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

A  glance  at  the  subjects  treated  will  convince  you  that  they  are  just  the  books  for  which  thousands  of 
eachers  have  been  seeking. 

Music — Nature  Study  —  Language  and  Literature — Stories  of  Industry  and  His? 
tory — Biographies— Geography— Special  Day  Programs  Poems  and  rtemory  Gems — 
Stories— Helps  in  Drawing — Calendars  and  Blackboard  Drawings— Busy  Work— Etc. 


The  Most  attractive  and 
Useful  Set  of  Books  ever- 
Published  for  Teachers 


Volume  I   Autumn  Plans 

Volume  If   Winter  Plans 

Volume  III  Spring  Plans 


Price 


Set  Complete,  3  Vol- 
umes, heavy  enamel- 
ed paper  covers  $1.00 


EVERY  DAY  PLANS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


The  Year's  Entertainments 


COMPILED  AND  ARRANGED  BY 
INEZ  N.  McFEE. 

The  contents  of  this  book  arc  arranged  under  complete  programs  for  different  grades,  appropriate 
to  the  month  or  for  various  Holidays,  Birthdays,  or  other  Special  Occasions.  With  these  programs  as  a 
basis,  the  book  provides  a  vast  amount  of  Entertainment  Material,  made  up  of  Recitations,  Songs,  Music, 
Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Memory  Gems,  with  Directions  to  Teachers,  Hints  for  Decoration,  etc.  While  the 
arrangement  is  based  on  various  complete  programs,  the  material  can  be  used  in  many  other  ways,  either 
in  connection  with  set  programs  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Graded.  Much  of  the  material  is  graded,  in  some  instances  both  the  primary  and  more  advanced 
programs  and  material  being  supplied  tor  the  same  occasion— thus  rendering  the  book  equally  helpful 
to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

The  Index  is  printed  complete  and  gives  in  alphabetical  arrangement  the  titles  of  the  more  than 
sis  hundred  selections  contained  in  the  book. 

Character  of  Contents.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved 
selections  should  appear  in  this  book,  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material 
is  presented.  A  large  number  of  selections  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  general  collection,  as  they  are 
protected  by  copyright  and  could  be  used  only  by  consent  of  author  or  publisher. 

No  matter  what  other  Entertainment  Books  you  have  you  need  this,  yet  with  this  book  little 
else  in  this  line  would  really  be  needed,  for  it  aims  to  and  does  supply  an  abundance  of  material  for 
any  occasion. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  .164  double  column  pages  i  size  page  Si.>xX1.'.  inches)  well  bound  in  silk 
cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 

I  HE  YEAR'S  ENTERTAINMENTS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


Practical  Selections 


Compiled  by  Grace  B.  Faxon  from  Normal  Instructor 
and  Primary  Plans  for  the  Past  Twenty  Years. 

It  is  adapted  for  use  by  teachers  of  all  grades,  every  branch  of  study  being  represented. 

Thirty-four  full  page  illustrations  of  blackboard  drawings,  paper  cuttings,  nature  and  reading 
lessons,  and  ideas  for  number  and  busy-work  cards. 

Seventy=five  pages  of  entertainments,  covering  holidays  and  birthdays  used  in  schoolrooms. 

Thirty  pages  of  the  best  "pieces  to  speak"  ever  collected  in  one  group,  selected  for  every  grade. 

One  hundred  seventy=five  pages  of  choice  material  classified  by  topics  as  indicated  by  table  oi  con- 
tents given  below: 


The  Teacher  and  the  School 

Some  Helps  in  Arithmetic 

Simple  Lessons  in  Ethical  Theories 

The  Newest  Methods  in  Geography 

Nature  Study  Within  the  Reach  of  All 

Some  Devices  to  Obtain  Perfect  Spelling 

Every  Day  Drawing 

Reading— Our  Greatest  Problem 

History  Made  Interesting 

School  Arts  and  Crafts 

How  to  Study  Pictures 

The  Use  of  Dramatic  Play 


Easy  Lessons  in  Domestic  Science 

Manual-Training  in  the  Grades 

Simple  but  Scientific  Physical  Exercises 

Seat  Work  that  has  Proved  Successful 

Helpful  Studies  in  Literature 

Written  and  Oral  Work  in  Language 

Physiology  Out  of  the  Old  Paths 

Plans  and  Material  for  Entertainment 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Singing 

Pieces  for  Friday  Afternoon 

How  to  Obtain  Good  Results  in  Penmanship 


A  320-page  book,  printed  on  fine  eggshell  book  paper  and  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  cents. 

Nearly  one  hundred  thousaud  teachersare  using  PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS  in  their  daily  work.  It 
is  a  book  of  a  thousand  helps  and  suggestions— a  book  to  which  any  teacher  may  go  at  any  time  and  find 
help  and  encouragement  on  almost  any  phase  of  school  work. 

PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 


_  Va^-»     COMPILED   AND   EDITED   BY    GRACE   B.  FAXON, 

1  ne      3CnOOI      1  ear  Compiler  of  "Practical  Selections." 

This  book  for  teachers  is  arranged  on  a  new  and  most  helpful  plan.  The  text  is  divided  into  ten 
sections,  each  representing  one  month  of  the  school  year,  each  section  being  devoted  to  a  certain  topic 
selected  by  the  compileras  bearing  directly  upon  the  standards  of  elementary  education.  Thus  "Home" 
is  the  topic  chosen  for  the  first  school  month— September— and  some  dozens  of  the  most  helpful,  practical 
articles  relating  to  this  topic  inaKe  up  this  division.  This  chapter  aims  to  define  the  importance  of  co- 
operation between  home  and  school,  between  parent  and  teacher,  and  to  help  the  teacher  to  bring  about 
desirable  results  from  the  forming  of  such  a  bond. 

The  other  chapters  are  entitled:  Outdoors,  Worthwhiles,  Happy  Days,  Fundamentals,  Frills, 
Tests  and  Contests,  Sympathy,  Character,  Values. 

Some  entertainment  features  are  provided  at  the  close  of  a  number  of  chapters,  and  the  many  illus- 
trations are  valuable  exponents  of  ideas  for  decoration,  construction  work  or  supplements  to  the  com- 
mon branches. 

Although  the  subject  matter  in  each  division  has  special  reference  to  the  topic  representing  a  par- 
ticular month,  it  is  equally  available  for  any  other  time. 

256  pages.    Printed  on  fine  egg°shell  paper  and  splendidly  bound  In  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  cents. 
THE  SCHOOL  YEAR,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 

Kjf-  for  variant  other  Combination  Offer*  wli  ich  Include  above  books  sec  reverse  side.  "=5<l 

F.  A.  Owen  PublisKing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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56.  Tight  clothing  may  make  thV 
hones  grow  out  of  place  and  shape. 

57.  Brush  your  clothes  daily. 

58.  The  brain  and  nerves  need  rest 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

59.  Habitual  thoughts  of  gloom,  anger 
and  hatred  are  harmful. 

60.  Make   all  your  habits  desirable  j 


Worry  does  more  harm  than  work 
Never  put  anything  hard  into  th« 

Rest  the  eyes  from  time  to  time. 
Bacteria  are  tiny  forms  of  plant 

Be  careful  of  your  milk  and  water 


ones. 

61. 

62. 
ears. 

63. 

64. 
life. 

65. 
supply 

66.  Heat,  as  of  a  baking  oven  or  boil-4 
ing  water,  kills  germs. 

67.  The  sick  room  should  be  the  light-f 
est  and  pleasantest  room  in  the  house. 

68.  Muscles  tend  to  stay  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  do  the  most  work. 

69.  Do  not  habitually  eat  between 
meals. 

70.  The  arteries  carry  the  blood  FROM 
the  heart. 

71.  The  veins  carry  the  blood  to  thei 
heart. 

72.  ■  Tight  clothing  hinders  the  circu-i; 
lation  of  the  blood. 

73.  Impeded  circulation  tends  toward' 
disease. 

74.  Breathing  bad  air  makes  one  dull 
and  stupid. 

75.  The  skin  removes  poison  from  the' 
body. 

76.  Biting  the  ends  of  the  finger  nuns 
makes  blunt  and  unshapely  fingers.  4' 

77.  Clothes  should  be  loose  and  com- 
fortable. 

78.  Overshoes  should  always  be  re- 
moved on  entering  a  room. 

79.  The  nervous  system  controls  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

80.  Never    use    handkerchiefs  that 
others  have  used. 

81.  Flies,  mosquitoes  and  fleas  carry 
disease. 

82.  Demand  cleanliness  of  yourself 
and  all  that  affects  you. 

83.  Keep  a  sick  room  neat  and  trim! 
Be  cheerful. 

84.  Habitual    bad    positions  of  the 
body  tend  to  permanent  deformity. 

85.  Learn  the  value  of  different  foods 
and  how  to  secure  a  balance  of  kinds. 

86.  Never  talk    about  depressing 
things  at  the  table. 

87.  Stimulants  and  narcotics  tend  to 
poverty  and  suffering. 

88.  Narrow  shoes  and  pointed  toes 
tend  to  corns  and  bunions. 

89.  "  Health  and  comfort  are  more  im- 
portant than  fashion  or  style. 

90.  Woollen  clothing  is  a  protection 
against  changes  in  all  seasons.  - 

91.  Air  all  clothes  out  on  the  line  be- 
fore putting  away  in  chest  or  closet. 

92.  Muscular  work  done  with  an  over- 
tired brain  is  poor  in  quality. 

93.  To  break  a  habit  do  some  other 
thing. 


Learn  to  Play 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mando- 
lin, Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet 

New  Method,  Wonderfully  Simple, 
Easy  and  Rapid 

Complete  Information  Free 

Let  us  tell  you  of  a  Wonderful.  New  and  Sim- 
ple Method  by  which  young  and  old  may  learn 
to  play  by  note  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  guitar, 
mandolin,  banjo,  cello,  cornet  or  other  instru- 
ment. No  knowledge  of  music  is  required. 
Those  who  have  found  old  methods  difficult  or 
impossible,  learn  quickly  and  easily  by  this 
wonderful  new  method.  A  few  minutes  of  yoiu 
spare  time,  eveuiugs,  will  soon  make  you  cadh* 
ble  of  entertaining  your  friends,  teaching  others 
or  playiug  in  public.  Valuable  alike  to  tht 
beginner  and  to  advanced  pupils  who  wish  \c 
improve. 

Thousands.of  pleased  pupils  throughout  th« 
Tuited  States  and  Canada  praise  this  marvelous, 
yet  extremely  simple  and  easy  system.  Send 
vour  name  and  address  to  us  today  for  compteif 
information,  booklet  and  reference  all  FREE. 
Tell  us  what  instrument  you  would  like  to  play. 
A  post  card  will  do.  If  two  members  of  the 
same  family  desire  information  about  different 
instruments,  please  explain  clearly.  Address 

International  Institute  oi  Music 

Institute   Bid*.  Dept.  232    Tort  Wayne.  I  oil 
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You  Are  as  Old  as  You  Look 

"Why  is  not  the  skin  of  your  face  as  fair  and 
firm  as  that  of  your  body?  If  you  look  older 
than  you  are,  it  is  because  you  are  not  doing 
what  you  should  tohelp  nature.  My  exercises  in 

Physical  Culture 

for  the  Face 

do  for  the  face  what  my  exercises  for  the  body 
havedone  forthe  health  and  figuresof  00,000 
women.  Results  axequick  and  marvelous.  In 
six  or  ten  minutes  a  day  von  enndo  morewith  these 
exercises  at  homethan  massagewill  accomplish  in 
anhouraday  ina  beauty  parlor." — Susanna  Cocroft. 

Miss  Cocroft,  after  years  of  experience,  has  pre" 
pai-ed  the  instructions  for  this  course,  including 
also  the  care  of  the  Hair,   Eyes,  Hands  and  Feet. 

Wrinkles  flabby.  Thin  Neck        Sallow,  freckled  Skin 

Double  Chins        Crow's  feet  Dandruff 
Tired  Eyes  Pimples  Thin,  Oily  Hair 

Pouches  Under  Eyes  Sagging  facial  Muscles 

Tender,  Inflamed  feet 
and  many  other  blemishes  are  relieved  and  over- 
6ome.  The  expression  is  invigorated,  the  skin 
cleared,  the  hair  made  glossy. more  abundant,  the 
eyes  stronger  and  bl  ighter,  the  feet  comfortable, 
handssmooth.  Our  pupils  iook  ten  years  younger 
after  our  course.   Write  for  FREE  booklet  today. 

Grace-Mildred  Culture  Course 

624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,         Dept.  5,  CHICACO 


SONG  POEMS 


WANTED 

for  publica- 
tion. Big 
noney  writing  song  poems.  Past  experience  un- 
necessary. Our  proposition  positively  unequaled. 
>Ve  accept  available  work  for  publication  and  se- 
cure copyright  in  your  name.  Our  composing  staff 
jest  of  any  company  of  its  kind.  Have  paid  hundreds 
jf  dollars  to  writers.  Send  us  your  song  poems  or 
nelodies  today  or  write  for  instructive  booklet  — 
t's  free.    Marks-Goldsmith  Co.,  Dept.  47,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


PKChrisfmasPostCardslflc 


HE 
IEST 

iAW       Ir^^PostCardBeversoldforHio.  AUdlfferentT^^f  ALIKE 

onslstins  of  Holly.  Mletletoe.ChriBtmao  Bells. eto. ,  with  inscriptions.  Borne  are 
mbOBsed  and  in  gold,  alt  are  lithographed  in  many  colore  on  a  good  quality  of 
irdboird.  Bent  prepaid  with  our  large  catalogue  and  soeclal  offer,  all  for  100. 
IERMAN  A  CO.  2430 North Halsted St., Dept.  C  102,  CHICAGO 


"The  Religion  &  Future"  gffi^d 

other  Unitarian  Literature  SENT  FREE  on  appli- 
cation to        HISS  CATHERINE  A.  GAGE. 
29  Wenonah  Street,  Roxbury,  /lass. 


LEARN  TO  EARN 

Learn  ladies',  children's  hnlrdressmg  Oncl. 
marcel  waving),  complexion  improvement, 
mnnieurlne,  etc.,  by  home  correspondence 
course  easily.  Many  women,  all  aces,  are  earn- 
in  c:  815  to  8.00  weekly.  Book,  100  pacres,  FREE. 
ELIZABETH  KING.    96  A  .Station  F,  New  York  City. 


Too  phone  1,  ivc  bright  capable  ladies  to  travel, 
ICdljliClO  demonstrate,  aud  sell  dealers;  825  to 
.  $50  per  week  ;  railroad  fare  paid. 

•  GOODRICH  DRUU  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Oept.  D. 

$25  to  $35  a  Week  for  Women 

Work  quickly  and  easily  learned;  refined. 

OKtal,  educative  ;  special  employment  contract.  Write 
lot  f:r  free  l.ooklet:  tells  how  and  gives  the  proof. 
''{  THE  NATIONAL  PROOFREADERS'  ASSOCIATION 
106  The  Baldwin,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


A  Happy  Marriage 

Depends  largely  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole 
truth  about  self  and  sex 
'  and  their  relation  to  life 
and  health.  This  knowl- 
edge does  not  come  intel- 
ligently of  itself,  nor 
correctly  from  ordinary 
every-day  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  William  II.  Walling,  A.M..  M.IK 
imparts  in  a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  • 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  n  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hate. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Hate. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  Inner  Daughter 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  One  Volume.   Illustrated,  $2  Postpaid. 

Write  l„r  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Publishing  Co. 

758  Perry  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Phonics  in  Primary  Reading 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

notice  that  in  order  to  utter  the  latter 
sound  the  tongue  must  be  depressed 
somewhat  from  the  position  assumed  in 
uttering  the  so-called  long  sound,  thus 
opening  the  passage  between  the  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Hence  the 
use  of  the  terms  "closed"  and  "open". 

Nor  should  the  method  involve  the  use 
of  an  artificial  system  of  diacritical 
marks.  These  are  never  found  in  books, 
papers,  or  magazines,  and  they  only  add 
to  the  difficulties. 

The  method  should  be  based  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  "Natural  System  of 
Diacritical  Marks,"  according  to  which 
the  position  of  a  vowel  determines  the 
quality  of  its  sound;  and  the  method 
should  present  in  simple,  definite  lan- 
guage and  in  an  attractive  manner 
(through  stories,  songs  and  games)  the 
underlying  principles,  or  phonic  laws. 

In  applying  the  phonic  principles  the 
teacher  should  be  careful  to  use  only 
such  words  as  obey  the  phonic  laws. 
She  should  remember  that  when  any 
vowel  stands  alone  it  has  the  name  sound, 
or  closed  sound,  and  that  prefixing  a  con- 
sonant to  a  single  lone  vowel,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  change  the  quality  of  the  vowel 
sound,  while  a  consonant  placed  after  a 
single  vowel  usually  opens  the  sound  of 
the  vowel,  but  in  certain  cases  makes 
the  sound  broad. 

In  word  building  the  teacher  should 
never  violate  any  of  the  phonic  princi- 
ples, nor  permit  the  children  to  do  so. 
She  should  never  give  the  so-called  short 
or  open  sound  to  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  when  stand- 
ing alone  or  in  such  combinations  as  fa, 
sa,  he,  me,  we,  fi,  si,  no,  so,  fu,  cu.  To 
do  so  would  be  a  very  serious  error  and 
would  cause  confusion.  For  these  may 
all  occur  any  time  as  accented  syllables 
and  some  of  these  as  0,  he,  me,  we,  no, 
and  so,  are  monosyllables;  and  in  either 
case  the  vowel  must  be  given  the  so- 
called  long  or  closed  or  name  sound. 

I  have  seen  a  teacher  with  a  beginning 
class  write  a  upon  the  board  and  then 
because  she  wished  to  develop  am,  she 
would  say  (pointing  to  the  a),  "This 
says  a  (giving  the  open  or  short ,sound), 
and  (pointing  to  am)  this  says  am  (giv- 
ing the  open  sound  of  a)." 

Then  before  the  close  of  the  period, 
because  she  wished  to  teach  that  the  e 
of  ame  is  silent,  she  would  cross  out 
the  final  e  or  cover  it  with  her  hand,  and 
have  the  children  pronounce  with  the 
name  sound  of  a.  To  say  the  least,  it  is 
certainly  confusing  to  the  child  to  be 
taught  that  in  am  the  a  has  the  open 
sound,  and  in  ame,  with  the'e  covered 
(thus  leaving  am  exposed  to  view  in  the 
second  case  as  in  the  first) ,  the  a  has  the 
closed  sound.  The  final  e  was  placed 
there  for  a  purpose.  It  gives  the  key 
to  tlie  sound  of  a,  and  it  should  never  be 
crossed  out  or  covered. 


The  Three  Little  Pigs 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


'What 


"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  little  pig. 
time  will  you  be  ready?" 

"At  two,"  said  the  wolf. 

Well,  the  little  pig  went  off  to  Shank- 
lin  at  one  o'clock,  and  he  bought  a  new 
butter  churn  which  he  needed  very  much. 
He  was  just  going  home  with  it  when  he 
saw  the  wolf  coming.  Oh!  but  he  was 
frightened  and  he  could  not  think  what 
to  do.  So  he  got  into  his  butter  churn 
to  hide,  and  he  turned  it  round  by  so 
doing,  and  it  went  rolling,  rolling  down 
the  hill,  which  frightened  the  wolf  so 
much  that  he  went  under  a  bush  tc  hide. 

The  churn  went  rolling,  rolling  along 
and  the  wolf  peeped  out  from  under  the 
bush  to  see  where  it  would  stop.  And 
the  churn  rolled  on  and  on,  and  never 
stopped  until  it  came  to  the  little  pig's 
house,  when  out  jumped  the  little  pig 
and  hurried  inside  and  shut  the  door. 

Then  the  wolf  was  very  angry  indeed, 
and  he  said  he  would  eat  up  the  little  pig 
without  further  delay.  So  he  came  down 
the  hill  and  got  up  on  the  roof  and 
started  down  the  chimney,  but  the  little 
pig  heard  him.  So  the  little  pig  hung 
his  dinner -pot  over  the  fire  and  when 
the  wolf  came  down  the  chim  ey  the  pig 
took  off  the  cover,  and  that  vv  \s  the  end 
of  the  old  wolf,  for  the  little  pig  ate  him 
for  his  dinner  and  said,  "I  think,  by  the 
hair  of  my  chinny-chin,  chin,  that's  the 
very  best  way  to  take  wolves  in." 
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Power  of  Will" 

By  FRANK  CHANNING  HADDOCK,  Ph.  D.,  M.S. 


Frank  Charming  Haddock, 

Ph.  D.,  M.  S.,  is  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  writers  on 
Practical  Psychology  now 
living.  His  work  glows 
with  a  deep,  splendid, 
heartening  philosophy 
that  ranks  him  with 
James,  Bergson,  Kucken, 
and  Royce  as  a  twentieth- 
cent  ury  leader  of  thought. 


IBIS! 


How  to  (Develop  Ana- 
lytical Power 

How  to   Concentrate — 
Detailed  Directions  | 
How  to  Throw  off  Worry 

How  to  Make  the  Will 
Supreme 

How  to  Overcome  In- 
decision 

How  Permanent  Influ- 
ence Over  Others  Is 
Secured 

Fifty-four  Rules  to  Con- 
trol Other  People 

How  to  Maintain  the 
Central  Factors  of 
Bodily  Health 

How  to  Secure  Steady 
Nerves 

First  Principles  of 

Success 

How  the  Will  Acts 

How  to  Test  Your  Will 

Methods  of  Developing 
Will 

Principles  of  Drill  for 
Mental  Power 

How  to  Increase  Powers 
of  Observation 

How  to  Develop  a  Keen 
Gaze 

How  toTrain  the  Senses 

Law  of  Will  Power  in 
Habits 

How  to  Master  Habit 

How  to  Master  Anger 

The  Mental  Law  of 
Habit  Cure 

How  to  Develop  Mem- 
ory 

How  to  Banish  Fear 

How  to  Overcome  Hesi- 
tation in  Speech 

How  to  Overcome  Un- 
healthy Mind  States 

How  to  Orercome'Stage 
Fright  and  .Embar- 
rassment 
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•  life  purposes— and 
VRRY  FORWARD 


Sent  on  Free  Trial  lor  Five  Days 

J  This  great  work  on  practical  psychology 
provides  a  thorough  scientific  course  in  WUl- 
traininff,  consisting  of  i?8  lessons.  Its  re- 
sults have  bordered  on  the  marvellous. 

It  has  come  as  a  vital  force  into  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  people,  showing  how  to  make,  their  brains  servi  tlu  m 
better — making  them  more  dominant  in  their  dealing  - 
— giving  them  a  sure,  masterful  grip  upon  their  life 
problems.  II  has  proved  a  veritable  well  of  strength 
for  people  afflicted  with  ill-health  ami  nervous  weak- 
ness. It  has  reawakened  ambitions  in  men  and  women 
who  have  been  turned  fron 
has  shown  its  students  how 
those  ambitions  into  consummation. 

Helps  Everybody  ■ 

The  readers  of  this  book  talk  of  it  as  a  Bible.  They 
range  from  great  captains  of  Industry  to  clerks.  They 
include  physicians,  lawyers,  artists,  writers  and  ad- 
vertising men  of  renown. 

It  is  owned,  read,  prized  and  praised  by  such  men  as 
Judge  Ben  B.  Liudsey;  Supreme  Court  justice  Parker; 
Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  s.  Chinese  Ambassador  ;  Lieut. 
Governor  McKelvie  ol  Nebraska;  Asst.  Postmaster 
General  Britt;  General  Manager  Christeson  of  Wells- 
Fargo  Kxpress  Co.;  K.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  of  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.— and  literally  thousands  ol  other 
men  of  action  and  ambition  like  them,  who  realize 
the  value  of  DOMINATING  WILL  in  daily  life. 

How  to  Develop  Indomitable  Will 

"Power  of  Will"  is  not  a  book  of  idle  essays.  It  sets 
forth  actual  methods,  plans,  and  principles  for  training, 
strengthening  and  developing  Will.  Power.  Those 
methods  are  based  on  one  of  the  most  profound 
scientific  analyses  of  Will  Power  ever  made. 
Modern  Psychology  has  indisputably  established  that 
the  Will  can  be  trained  INTO  WONDERFUL 

intelligent 
i  wills  of 
lNT  men- 
faculties  now 
i  s.  He  can  act- 
f  his  brain,  by 
a  proven  fact, 
t  IT  SHOWS 
YOURSELF 
anybody  can 


Hosts  of  readers  of  this 
hook  have  written  their 
thanks  a  nd  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Haddock.  Below  areafew 
extracts  of  some  of  the 
letters,  which  now  make  a 
mass  six  feet  high.  These 
extracts  serve,  at  least,  to 
indicate  how  inspiring  and 
helpful  "Power  of  Will"  is. 
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POWER,  like  any  other  human  faculty. 
exercise  and  use.  A  mau  can  make  win 
himself.  He  can  open  upslumbering.DOl 
tal  powers.  He  can  develop  wonderful 
yielding  the  merest f  rael  ion  of  their  po  we 
ually  alterthe  physiological  formation  0 
means  of  his  Will.  This  is  nota  theory.it  is 
And  the  value  lof  this  greatjwork  is  tha 
YOU  'JUST  HOW  TO  D<  >  THIS  FOR 
— in  clear,  :stimulating  lessons  which 
understand. 

Is  YOUR  Will  Dormant  ? 
Look  back  upon  your  life.  Once  upon  a  time,  no  doubt, 
you  weaved  great  dreams  of  what  you  weregoing  to  make 
of  yourself.  Are  they  accomplished  nowt  Why  are  they 
not  'accomplished?  Is  it  notbecause  you  lacked  a  strong, 
powerful,  dominating,  inflexible  WiLL  t  You  allowed 
others  to  control  and  influence  you  to  their  ends,  in- 
stead of  controlling  others  yourself.    You  let  insignifi- 


cant daily 
purpose.  Grade 
this  God-g'ven  f 
DORMANT  in  > 
—a  real  messa, 
human  curse  of  i 
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Send  No  Money— Examine  Book  First 

The  price  of  "Power  of  Will"  is  $3.00.    Let  us  send  you 


the  book.  Look  it  over, 
chapters.  Judge  for  your 

to  own  it.  Send  »<>  ruonpy  I 
coupon,  enclosing  your  b 
You  can  keep  it 


Glance  through  some  of  the 
ielf  whether  you  can  afford  not 
»».  Simply  send  the  attached 
isinesscard,  or  (riving  a  refer- 
days.  If  at  the  end  of  five 


id  the 


days  you  do  not  want  it,  mail  it  back.  Tear  out 
coupon  now,  before  you  turn  the  page  and  forget. 
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"In  it  Ifc 
and  principles  that  make 
it  worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  —  Dist.  Atty. 
Goodwin,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

"/  have  your  'Power  of 
WilV  and  would  not  take 
$100  for  it."  —  J.  A. 
Wagner,  Sec'y-Treas. 
Toronto  Academy  of 
Music,  Edmonton,  Can. 

"Only  wish  I  liad  a 
little  of  this  knowledge 
years  ago."  —  R.  w. 
Osborne.  Office  of  the 
Sec'y, Gov't  Porto  Rico. 

"I  consider  'Power  of 
Will*  invaluable  to  the. 
systematic  and  thorough 
student  in  any  walk  of 
life."—  Dr.Wm.Grocnd. 
Ex.  Pres.  "Wis.  State 
Med.  Assoc.  . 

"Dollars-and-cents  do 
not  count  when  buying 
Prof.  Haddock's  books.  I 
want  everything  he  pub  - 
lishcs.because  I  consider 
his  works  of  priceless 
value.1' — Oliver  N. 
Moxev.  Moxey  Realty 
Co..  San  Francisco. Cal. 

"Hasstartled  thinking 
men  allover  the.  world.  If 
you  want  to  know  what 
yon  are.orcan  be, — get  it. 
It  opens  una  new  world.'7 
— Jasies.F.  Ells.  Pres. 
Nat.  School  of  Sales- 
manship. 

"Better- than  anything 
I  have  met  in  FORTY 
YEARS'  study  of  these 
subjects.  I  am  certainly 
grateful  to  secure  this 
book."  —  Rev.  Wsi. 
iHenry  Barnes,  612  N. 
,4'id  St.,  West  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1   "/  would  not  willingly 
separate  mysetf/romit." 
,—  Chas.  W.  Mcars 
Adv.  Mgr.  Winton 
[Motor  Car  Co. 
(Cleveland. 
|0hio. 

Pelton 
Publishing  Co., 
Meriden,  Conn. 
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Pelton  Publishing  Company, 

2511  Wilcox  Block 
Meriden,  Conn.  N ■", 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
a^opyof  "Power  of  Will"  with- 
out charge.   I  agree  to  remit  $3.00 
or  remail  the  book  in  a  days. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Xoiember  ipr 


■NEW  IDEA  TEXT  BOOKS- 


George  McDonald's 

The  Princess  and  the  Gohlin.  The 
Princess  and  Curdie.    At  the 
Back  of  the  North  Wind. 

SIMPLIFIKD  BY 

ELIZABETH  LEWIS 

Et>ch  with  iUustorrdions  in  colors  by  MABIA  L. 
KIRK.   Cloth,  $0.50  net,  per  volume. 

Few  writers  of  stories  for  children  have  a 
wider  popularity  than  lias  George  McDonald 
whose  Dooks  have  furnished  amusement,  and 
mental  and  moral  stimulus,  to  thousands  of 
young  readers.  Mrs. Lewis  has  exercised  rare 
good  judgment  In  the  simplification. 


Daily  English  Lessons 

By  WILLIS  H.  WILCOX,   PH.  D. 
Professor  of  English,  Maryland 
State  Normal  School 

Book  I,  45c        Book  II,  60c 

Arranged  and  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Grammatical 
Nomenclature  appointed  by  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association,  and  follow  the  most 
recent  plans  suggested  for  making  the  teach- 
ing of  daily  English  more  practical  and  less 
mechanical. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 


Why  Shouldn't  You  Buy 
As  Low  As  Any  Dealer? 

Will  Be  Sent  To  You  For  a 

Year's  Trial 

More  than  250,000  people  have  saved  from  *100to 
$150  on  a  high  grade  piaDO  and  from  $25  to  sou  on 
a  first  class  organ  In  purchasing  by  the  Cornish 
plan — and  so  can  you.   We  offer  to  send  you 
an  Instrument,  freight  paid  if  you  wish, 
with  the  understanding  that  If  It  Is  not 
sweeter  and  richer  la  tone  rnd  better  made 
than  any  you  can  find  at  one-third  more  than 
we  ask,  you  may  at  any  time  within  a  year 
eend  It  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
return  any  sum  that  you  may  have  paid  on  It, 
eo  that  the  trial  will  cost  you  absolutely 
nothing, — you  andyourfrlendstobe  the  judge 
and  we  to  find  no  fault  with  your  decision. 

You  Choose  Your  Own  Terms 

Tako  Three  Tears  to  Pay  If  Needed.  The  Cornish  Plan,  In  brief,  makes  the" 
maker  prove  his  Instrument  and  saves  you  one-third  what  other  manufacturers  Of  high 
grade  Instruments  must  charge  you  to  protect  their  dealers  and  agents. 

Let  Us  Send  to  You  Free  the  New  Cornish  BooK 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  piano  or  organ  catalog  ever  published.  It  shows  our  latest  styles  and  explains 
everything  you  should  know  before  buying  any  Instrument.  It  shows  why  you  cannot  buy  any  other 
high  grade  organ  or  piano  anywhere  on  earth  as  low  as  tbe  Cornish.   You  should  have  this  Important 

ion.  Write  Washington,  N.  J 


for  It  today  and  please  mention  Dept.  N.  I. 


Established  Over  50  Yeara 


Poems  mm  of  Peace  and  War 


Compiled  by  W.  J.  BEECHER 


A  Compilation 
of  Soul-Stirring 
Selections  That 
Every  Teacher  ' 
Should  Have 


MS 


CONTENTS 

All  Quiet  Along  the  -Po- 
tomac ' 
America 
Armageddon 
Austrian  National  Hymn 
Baunockburn 
Battle  of  Blenheim,  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public 
Battles  in  the  Air 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  The 
Brave  at  Home,  The 
Carmen  Bellicosura 
Casabianca  y 
Charge  of  the  Wght  Bri- 
gade 

Conquered  Banner,  The 
Cry  of  the  Women,  The 
Custer's  Last  Charge 
Destruction  of  Sennach- 
erib . 
■Dixie 

Drummer  Boy  of  Mission 

Ridge 
God  Save  the  King 
Hoheulinden 
Incident  of  the  French 
Camp 

John  Burns  of  Gettysburg 
Marseillaise,  The 
Night  Before  Waterloo 
On  the  Rappahaunock 
Palmetto  and  the  Pine 
Peace 
Picciola 
Recessional 
Sheridan's  Ride 
Song  of  the  Camp,  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner 
Sword  of  Robert  K.  Lee 
Watch  on  the  Rhine 
Ye  Mariners  of  England 
And  40  others 

containing  the  finest  collection  of 
Peace  and  War  poems  ever  assemhled. 
One  hundred  twenty-eight  pages,  beau- 
tifully printed  on  India  tint  egg  shell 
paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  Verde  Onyx  Covers  with  title  and  cover 
design  in  colors.    Boxed  and. bookmark.    A  beautiful  gift  book. 

Price  25  cents  per  copy 

Five  copies  $1.00.  $2.20  per  dozen.  The  lower  rate  in  quantities 
is  made  possible  because  of  the  parcel  post  privilege.  Why  not  make 
up  a  club  order  and  get  the  dozen  rate  ? 


A 

Beautiful 
Holiday- 
Gift 


A  Timely  Book 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Money  Making  Farms,  21  states,  $10  to S50  an  acre; 
live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  included,  to  settle 
quietly.  Big  Special  Bargain  List,  free.  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency,  Station  3099,  -17  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 

niRlTPC    Orations  and  Essays  prepnred  to  order. 
MrnilM,  Booklft  of  "100  Subjects    for  Debate 
Is  f..r  Essajs."     Prtre  10  cents.  THE 


«ud  UN  Sulij 
EDUCATIOBAL  Bl  Kl  \', 


I'  rritfrifk,  Mnrj  lnu'l 


OSTEOPATHY    (Home  Study) 
Earn  $2000  to  $3000,  Yearly 

Special  course  to  physicians  aud  others.  Diploma 
D.O.  Metropolitan  College  of  Osteopathy, Inc. -9th  year. 
President,  M.  D.D.O.  Enclose  stamp  for  free  literature. 
Address  -  .HKTKOI'HMT \N  I'ni.LEtJi:  «»«' 
OSTEOPATHY,  1248-B  Wilson  Ave;,  Chicngo. 


A  Boy  and  Girl  in  Early  Virginia 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

or,  in  Indian  tongue,  Pocahontas,  the 
favorite  daughter  of  the  proud  old  chief. 
There  was  a  good  reason  for  her  being 
the  favorite,  for  her  heart  was  as  kindly 
as  her  eyes  were  bright. 

She  had  never  seen  a  white  boy  before, 
and  she  looked  at  Giles  as  curiously  as, 
he  did  at  her.  They  could  not  go  and 
talk  to  each  other.  That  would  have 
been  against  Indian  good  manners.  But 
someway  each  one  knew  that  they  liked 
each  other.  While  Powhatan  and  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  palavered  and  bartered, 
the  merry  black  eyes  and  the  boyish  blue 
ones  gazed  at  each  other  with  comrade 
frankness,  and  when  the  women  and 
girls  were  ordered  to  bring  food  to  the 
whites,  Pocahontas  took  care  to  serve 
Giles  with  the  fish  and  roasted  deer's 
flesh  and  boiled  corn  and  wild  plums 
herself. 

Powhatan  promised  great  things;  hut 
they  found  out  how  much  his  promises 
were  worth  when  they  got  back  to  the 
settlement.  While  they  were  away  he 
had  sent  a  band  of  warriors  -to  attack  it, 
and  one  white  man  had  been  killed  and 
several  wounded. 

"I  don't  believe  Pocahontas  knew 
about  it,"  said  Giles,  as,  close  to  his 
beloved  captain,  he  labored  to  make  the 
rude  fortifications  stronger.  "I  don't 
believe  Pocahontas  knew  about  it." 


Lessons  on  the  Pilgrims 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

The  motto  was,  "Be  Good  and  You 
Will  Be  Happy.  " 

Hand  Work 
Draw  a  picture  of  Patty's  motto. 
Make  the  motto  in  capital  letters,  then 
make  ''cross-stitches"  all  over  it. 

LESSON  XI— GOING  TO  BED 

Every  night  John  and  Patty  would 
take  a  candle  and  go  up  stairs  to  bed. 

Their  mother  made  the  candles. 

She  made  them  of  tallow. 

When  it  was  very  cold,  the  Pilgrim 
mother  warmed  the  sheets  in  the  beds. 

She  used  a  warming-pan. 

A  warming-pan  is  a  pan  with  a  cover 
and  a  long  handle. 


HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS 

PREPARE  BY  STUDYING  PAST  EXAMINATIONS 

Th»w  pn*t  riaminnlinnn,  with  BBBwere  reviewed 
run  inlJj,  mMI  nrejmr*-  Ih*  riadeal  to  pa**  mmj 
i**nrhrr»,  K*-L-»rit«  nr  Chil  Kerr icr  f-xamiaatloa 
•>nVr*-(|  in  nnt  •isto.ffl  thr  Inion.  I  b< 
—tUBti— <  preparM,  nearly  all  of  tta 

■  .mi'  f  ihr  tired  mporrltlM  *»f  Judir**  ]>ra| 
Lai*-  Cuiuuilo^ioiiT  nt  (.duration  for  Ken  lork.' 

K£W  YORK  SIAIE  fUMINAIIONS  lor  14  YURS  P«I_ 
Willi  ANSWERS  COMPKU 
Arithmetic,      with  Ans  .25 


COM  DRAPER 

14  Yrs.  Kxam.  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  (irammar 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Geography. 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Physiology, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Methods, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Civil  Gov., 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  U.  S.  Hist.. 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Eng.  Comp.. 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Bookkeeping 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  School  Law, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Algebra.* 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Gen.  Hist., 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Rhetoric. 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Literature, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Botany, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Physics, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Chemistry, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Zoology, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Geology. 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  School  Econ. 
500  Questions  in  Reading, 
Solutions  Km'ii  to  all  problems. 

-'  1  Mtihjrrt.  MBpfttC  tor  f'i.OO.  «hirh  H  I 
.■aril  -ul.jrrC. 

BALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Box  N  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
w ith  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  -25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 


any  14  <.ul>j*rl*,  *l.."VO: 


EDUCATION,   NOT  HEALING 

the  latest  in  the  Health  Culture  world. 

75%  of  Our  Diseases  imaginary. 
25%  we  should  be  ashamed  of. 

Do  you  know  how  to  use 
the  Mind  Tools,  Exercise 
and  Diet,  in  eradicating 
lilsi  ;isi" 

You  may  have  taken  ex- 
erclses  for  large  muscles... 
strength  and  grace,  but  dot*! 
you  know  the  exercises  to 
tone  up  stomach,  liver,  ktd- 
[neys— for  eyes,  ears,  hair. 

Installment  of  the  first 
lesson  sent  free. 

W.  EARL  FLYNN 
407  laax<rs  Lift,  Dept.  33,  LINCOLN-.  NEB- 
 ENDORSEMENTS  — 

"The  best  investment  I  ever  made,  I 
would  not  take  oue  hundred  times  what  I 
paid  and  (rive  up  the  knowledge." — L.  C. 
Voss,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hundreds  of  endorsements  on  request. 


DO  EASY,  PLEASANT  COLORING  WORK  a 

home  ;  good  pay,  no  canvasing  ;  no  experience  required,  iiluj 
particulars  free.  Helping  Hand  Stores, Dept.  83 1 . — Chicago 


Order  Now— Pay  November  15th 

By  way  of  co-operation  with  teachers  who  are  employed  for  the  ensuing  school  vear 
we  will  cheerfully  fill  orders  for  such  of  the  following*  as  may  he  desired,  payment  to 
be  made  by  November  1.5th  in  accordance  with  our  offer  on  pajre  four  of  this  journal, 
which  please  read  before  ordering. 

Make  up  your  order  from  this  list  and  in  ordering  state  whether  you  are  en- 
gaged to  teach. 

Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  one  year   51.28 

The  Pathfinder,  one  year   |  oo 

*Seeley's  Question  Book,  postpaid   (.00 

*Every  Day  Plans,  3  vols.,  postpaid   (.00 

+The  Year's  Entertainments,  I  vol.,  cloth,  postpaid   i.oo 

Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  with  Pathfinder   1.75 

"  "      with  «ny  one  of  theSl.no  books  listed  above   I. on 

"  "  "         "    any  two  of  the  $1 .00  books   2.50 

'*         "    all  three  of  the  $1 .00  books   .1.10 

Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  with  Pathfinder  and  any  oue  of  the  (1.00  1  ks   2.35 

"    with  Pathfinder  and  any  two  of  the  $1.00  books   2.95 

"    with  Pathfinder  and  all  three  of  the $1.00  Ixxik-   3.55 

♦Practical  Selections,  postpaid  65 

♦School  Vear,  postpaid  55 

Normal  Instructor  Primary  Plans,  with  Practical  Selections  or  School  Year   1.60 

"  with  both  Practical  Selections  and  School  Vear   1.95 

"  "  with  Pathfinder  and  School  N  ear  or  Practical  Selections  2.10 

"   with  Pathfinder,  School  Year  and  Practical  Selections  2.45 

Pathfinder  and  any  1  of  the  $1  .()(>  Books   1.60 

 2   *'   "     "       •«   2.20 

"     "  .t  

School  Year  or  Practical  Selections  

"         "         "  and      "  ••   

Any  2  of  the  $1 .00  Books  

All  3  of  the  $1.00  Books  •  

*These  books  are  fully  described  on  page  i  >  ot  this  journal. 

An  Ideal  Ouifit  at  a  Special  Rate 

Every  teacher  should  have  the  best  procurable  helps  for  her  work.  We  suggest  the  following 
as  au  ideal  outfit,  especially  for  rural  teachers  and  for  a  limited  time  will  supply  the  three  book- 
aud  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  at  t he  exceedingly  low  rate  of  $?.6o. 


2.80 
1 .35 
1.70 
1.60 
2.20 


Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  one  year 
Seeley's  Question  Book,  postpaid 
Every  Day  Plans  (3  vol.  set) 
Practical  Selections  or  School  Vear 

(State  your  choice) 


$1.25  ) 
$1.00  | 
SI. 00 
.65 


All  for  $2.60 


Total  Value  $3.90  I 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


November  igi  j 


French  Twist 
Coiffure 

Pompadour  Front 
ofNat'lCurly  Hair 
$2.95.  Back  finish- 
edwith  18  in.  1st 
quality  Nat'l  Wavy 
Switch  -  -  -  $2.95 
Both  Pieces  -  $5.15 


Let  Us  Send  You 

HAIR 

ON  OPPROVAL 

Write  today  for  our  new  1915 
"Hair  &  Beauty"  Book.  Con- 
tains late8ts;aeiitiii:.in!;tructir:n:i 
on  Care  of  the  Hair  and  Beauty 
Culture  at  home  without  cost. 
Also  beautifully  illustrates  all 
the  latest 

Paris  Fashions 
In  Hair  Dressing 


and  catalogs  hundi 
Patia    and  Land 
creations  in  Kai 
Goods  and  Toilet 
Articles  at  guaranteed  lowest  pric< 
We  open  accounts  with  reponsibl 
women  everywhere  and  ship  goods 
prepaid  on    approval  —  no  pay 
unless  satisfied. 

Selections  below  are  of  splen- 
did quality,  to  match  any  ordin- 
ary shade. 


it  newest 


STRAIGHT  SWITCHES 

I34  18  in.  $0.85 
2  01,  20  in.  1.25 
.  2  oi.  22  in.  1.75 
2",  oi.  2*  In.  2.75 
■i     oi.  26  in.  4.45 


WAVV  SWITCHES 

20  in.  .  #1.45 


24  in. 
26  In. 
30  in. 


3.45 
4.95 
7.65 
3.45 


Triple  Wavy  Switch,  2 
j  Other  sizes  and  grades  .  50c  to  $50.00 
Natural  l^urly  Pompadonr  .  .  2.95 
Coronet  Braid,  3  oz..  Wavy  .  .  3.95 
IVigs,  Ladies'  and  Hen's,  $15  to  $50.00 
Send  long  sample  of  your  hair  and 
describe  article  vou  want.  Wewill 
send  prepaid  ON  APPROVAL.  If 
you  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  a  bargain,  remit  the  price. 
If  not,  return  to  us.  Rare,  pecul- 
iar and  gray  shades  cost  a  little 
more;  ask  for  estimate.  Write  for 
our  NEW  HAIR  BOOK  TODAY 


(24 

in.  2%oi. 

Triple 

Nati 

ral  Wavy 

Switch 

Spe. 

ially  prlee 

d  $4.85 

Paris  Fashion  Co.,  Dept.  mi,  209  State  St. .Chicago 

Largest  Mail  Order  Hair  Merchants  in  the  II  urld 


Teachers!  Read! 

Kondon's 

Original  and  Genuine 

Catarrhal  Jelly 

for  cold  in  head,  hay  fever,  sore  throat, 
hacking  cough,  sneezing,  dry  nose 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  grip,  deafness,  ear-, 
ache,  headache,  etc. 

FREE 

Send  us  your  name  and  correct 
address  and  the  number  of  pupils  in 
your  school  and  we  will  send  you  a 
Free  Sample  for  each  pupil  and  a  25 
cent  tube  for  your  own  use  and  a  set 
of  our  pretty  blotters,  ALL  FREE. 
This  offer  is  good  only  once. 

HON  DON   MANFG.  CO, 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 


To  Teachers  and  Members  of  School 
Boards  in  Northern  and  Western  States 


You  have  told  your 
pupils  of  The  Great 
American  Products 

but  doubtless  few  of 
them  have  seen 

COTTON 

in  its  natural  -state, 
containing  the  seed,  in 
the  boll.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  a  small  cot- 
ton stalk  stripped  of 
the  leaves  but  contain- 
ing a  number  of  opea 
bolls.  These  bolls,  in 
the  handsof  yoxir  pupils 
would  be  appreciated  as 
an  educational  novelty.- 
The  children  can  pick 
out  the  seed  and  grow 
the  cotton  indoors  in 
the  spring. 

v>  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  open  bolls  together  with 
pamphlets  describing  the  planting,  cultivating,  nick- 
ing, ginning  and  marketing  of  cotton.  A  box  contain- 
ing  2o  selected  bolls  together  with  25  illustrated  nam. 
phlets  will  be  mailed  to  any  17.  S.  address  for  h  III 
these  open  bolls  make  beautiful  Hallowe'en  mill 
Christinas  decorations. 

Address    NOVELTY    COTTON   CO.,  Ilnsselhllle  Arkansas 


I"  ■ 


TYPEWRITERS 

Cost  $100,   now  $5    to  $50 

Reniiustooii,  Underwoods,  Etc.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
agents'  proposition.  TYPEWRITER  E.V.CII  INGE, 
211  West  125th  Street,        NEW  YOKK  CITY 


I  MAW  V10  (101)  1,1  n  >  ears  withasmall  MAIL 
I  III  rl  UK  $0U,UVU  ORUKU  BUSINESS;  began 
y.lt;.h.*3x  Senu  for  booklet.   Tells  how. 

HtACOCK,  124  Chni  les  St.,  JLockporl,  N.Y. 

i,A  BEAUTY  BATH  FREE 

!  To  introduce  our  famous  Royal  Bath  llalin  in 
■  every  locality, will  send  trial  package  absolutely  tree  to 
any  one  who  has  never  used  it.  Vou  don't  know  the 
realluxury  ofabath  till  you've  tried  this  wonderful 
preparation.  Makes  you  feel  good  all  over.  Beautifies 
Ineskin.  Softens  and  whitenH  it.  An  oriental  beauty 
secret.  Soothing,  healing, antiseptic,  purifying.  Write 
l?  ~.  e  Pac'kage  ;  also  Free  Beauty  Book.  Address 
aO\  AL,  BAL.M  CO.,Box  M.,Little  Falls, N.Y. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Hot  coals  are  put  in  the  pan. 
Then  the  pan  is  moved  around  between 
the  sheets. 

It  warms  the  bed  nicely. 

Hand  Work 
Cut  candles  and  candlesticks.  Mold 
them  from  clay. 

Make  a  picture  of  a  four-poster  bed. 
Cut  out  a  warming-pan. 

LESSON  XII— WHAT  JOHN  DID 

John  liked  to  go  out  in  the  woods. 
He  had  a  gun. 

Sometimes  he  would  shoot  a  rabbit. 
Sometimes  he    would    shoot  a  wild 
turkey. 

He  would  bring  them  home  and  his 
mother  would  cook  them. 

Hand  Work 

Cut  a  turkey  from  a  pattern  and  color 

it. 

Draw  a  picture  of  John  with  his  gun 
over  one  shoulder  and  carrying  a  wild 
turkey. 

LESSON  XIII— THE  SCHOOL 

Patty  and  John  went  to  school. 

The  schoolhouse  was  made  of  logs. 

The  seats  were  made  of  rough  boards. 

Big  boys  and  little  boys,  big  girls  and 
little  girls,  all  went  to  the  same  school. 

The  boys  sat  on  one  side  of  the  room 
and  the  girls  sat  on  the  other. 

The  drinking  water  was  in  a  pail. 

Some  of  the  older  children  would  pass 
the  water. 

Then  everyone  had  a  drink  out  of  a 
big  dipper. 

Hand  Work 

Make  a  school  bench :  use  a  narrow 
oblong;  fold  down  equal  lengths  on  each 
end  and  cut  out  a  triangular  piece  in  each 
end,  making  pointed  legs. 

Use  an  oblong  of  silver  paper  and  roll, 
paste  and  make  a  tin 
handle.    Make  a  dipper 
jjaper. 

LESSON  XIV— THE  PILGRIMS  AND 
THE  INDIANS 

Some  of  the  Indians  were  kind  to  the 
Pilgrims. 

They  brought  them  corn  when  they 
were  starving. 

After  a  while  the  Pilgrims  had  a  great 
harvest. 

Their  barns  were  full. 

They  said,  "We  will  have  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving. " 

"We  will  thank  God  for  all  he  has 
given  us. " 

Then  they  remembered  the  kind 
Indians. 

"We  will  have  a  feast,"  said  the  Pil- 
grim fathers,"  and  we  will  ask  the 
Indians. " 

Hand  Work 

Draw  and  color  an  ear  of  corn. 
Fold  a  barn  from  a  square  of  paper. 

LESSON  XV— THE  THANKSGIVING 

John  and  Patty  helped  their  mother  to 
get  ready  for  Thanksgiving. 

John  took  his  cart  and  they  went  to 
the  field  for  potatoes  and  turnips. 

They  brought  pumpkins  too. 

Their  mother  made  pies  and  many 
other  good  things. 

All  the  other  Pilgrim  mothers  made 
good  things  too. 

The  Indians  came  to  the  feast  and  hail 
a  very  good  time. 

Hand  Work 

Make  John's  cart :  Fold  and  paste  a 
box-shape;  paste  two  or  four  wheels 
(circles)  on  it,  also  a  handle  with  a 
cross-piece. 

Draw  a  shelf  with  pies  on  it. 

With  clay,  mold  apples,  squashes,  po- 
tatoes, turkeys,  etc. 

Make  a  table  from  heavy  paper.  Cut 
a  white  cloth  to  spread  on  it. 


(?)  pail  with  a 
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Colonial  Mat  Outfit 

Containing  a  durable  mat 
frame. and  the  inaterialfor 
two  10-inch  hot  dish  mats. 
Jnst  what  you  need  for 
your  polished  table. 
Beautiful  -Useful- 
Practical 
Illustrations    and  direc- 
tions for  making  this  an.t  other  .to- 
signs  at  your  ilealer'B  or  of  UBooo.eas) 
of  the  Rockies,  600.  west  or  Canada, 
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DoesYour  Figure  Please  You? 

Your  dressmaker  can  never  make  a  gown  look  well  on  you 
unless  you  have  a  good  figure  and  unless  you  carry  it  well 

I  want  to  make  you  realize  that  your  figure  an(V 
health  are  almost  entirely  in  your  own  hands,  and  that  by^ 
following  my  simple,  hygienic  directions  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  room 

You  Can  Be  So  Well 

that  your  whole  being  vibrates  health.  I  have  helped  65,000  of  the 
most  refined,  intellectual  women  of  America  to  regain  health  and 
good  figures;  and  have  taught  them  how  to  keep  well.  Why  not 
you?  You  are  busy,  but  you  can  devote  a  few  minutes  a  day,  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  room,  to  following  scientific,  hygienic 
principles  of  health  prescribed  to  your  particular  needs. 

I  have  reduced  the  weight  of  over  32,000  women  and  increased  the 
Weight  of  as  many  more.    In  my  work  for  reduction  or  building  flesh,  I 
strengthen  every  vital  function  so  that  you  are  full  of  life  and  energy. 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results  are  quick, 
natural  and  permanent,  and  because  they  are  scientific  and 
appeal  to  common  sense.  Fully  one-third  of  my  pupils  are  sent 
to  me  by  those  who  have  worked  with  me. 

I  wish  you  could  stand  with  me  at  my  window  for  a  few  min- 
utes and,  as  the  women  pass,  realize  with  me  how  many  need  bet- 
ter figures,  better  health.  They  could  have  them  too,  with  just  a 
little  daily  effort  which  is  easy— not  as  hard  as  what  they  are 
enduring. 

The  best  physicians  are  my  friends  —  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  my  pupils  —  the  medical  magazines  advertise  my  work. 
Someone  in  your  town  knows  me.  Ask  your  friends  about  my  work. 
I  am  at  my  desk  daily  from  &  to  5. 

No  Drugs — No  Medicines 

I  study  each  woman's  case  just  as  a  physician  studies  it,  the  only 
difference  being  thatinstead  of  medicine  I  strengthen  and  put  in  place 
weakened  organs  by  exercises  for  nerves  and  muscles  controlling  them, 
bringing  a  good  circulation  of  warm  blood  to  them,  which  I  purify  by 
teaching  correct  breathing.    I  relieve  such  Ailments  as 


Indigestion 
Constipation 
Anaemia 


Sleeplessness 
Nervousness 
Torpid  Liver 


Catarrh 

Headaches 

Weakness 


Suffering  in 
Pregnancy 
Rheumatism 


I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand  and  walk  cor-  jg 

g   rectly  and  giving  other  information  of  vital  interest  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also  = 

g|   tell  you  about  my  work.  If  you  are  perfectly  well  and  your  figure  is  just  what  you  wish,  youmay  s 

§§   be  able  to  help  a  dear  friend— at  least  you  will  help  me  by  your  interest  in  this  great  movement  ^ 

=   for  greater  culture,  refinement  and  beauty  in  woman.     Sit  down  and  write  me  NOW.    Don't  = 

§=   wait — you  may  forget  it.  I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  1  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  = 

|  SUSANNA  COCROFT,  Dept.  30,624  South  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Miss  Cocroft  is  a  college  bred  woman.  She  is  a  recognized  authority  upon  the  scientific  care  of  the  h&jJXh 
andjigure  of  women.    She  pe  rsonally  supervises  her  work. 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  SALE  OF 

The  Old  Reliable  WILLIAMS  PIANOS 


Prof.  Chas. 

H, 

Gabriel 

Who  Composed  the 

"Glory  Song"  on 

his 

Williams,  says: 

"The  nature  of 

my 

work  requires  an 

in- 

Btrument  of  cle 

it  r, 

sweet,  musical  ti 

>ne. 

The  Williams  In 

■els 

these  requirerru 

•nts 

fully  and  I  gladly 

re- 

commend  it  to 

my 

friends. 

Pro!.  E.  O. 
Excell 

T/te  Sunday  fielufOl 
Sony  Bonk  Man  fiayx  : 
"I  have  used  the  Will- 
iams pianos  and  or- 
gans for  years.  There 
is  a  sweetness  and  rii-n- 
ness  in  the  Williams 
tone  which  makes  it  a 
line  instrument  for  use 
in  the  home.  And 
there  is  also  clearness, 
depth  a  n  tl  power 
enough  tor  churches 
and  choruses." 


Teachers  !  Test  This  Splendid  Williams  Piano  For  One  Full  Year 


We  are  now  settled  in  our  splendid  new  fac-  The  fine  Williams  pianos  started  last  spring  arc 

tory  and    we  extend  a  hearty   invitation  to  all  now  ready  lor  shipment,  and  as  thev  <tre  taking 

teachers  who  read  this  good  magazine,  when  in  up  a  large  amount  of  Moor  .spare  which  we "reatlv 

•       1111(1  see  for  tHemselves  how  the  need.  I  am  determined  to  close  out  every  one 

W  illiams  pianos  are  made,  that  they  may  know  of  them  between  now  and  Christmas  even  if  I  do 

why   ihe.se  are  .such  good,  sweet-toned,  reliable  have  to  give  extraordinary  terms  of  pavmenl  ami 

11  do  a  little  better  than  our  net  factory  price. 


Because  I  firmly 
much  u  partof  anj 
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high  character  ant 
ers  as  a  class.  I  hai 


No  Payments  During  Vacation 
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vacation  months  w 
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Free  Trial— Easy  Terms 


c  Teachers'  Piano  Terms, 
to  easy  confidential  terms 
plan,  day-school  teachers 
*ke  payments  during  the 
ey  are  not  drawing  salary. 
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ighborhood,  nnd  wont  to  keep  it  nt  the 
Christmas  price, ; son  may  do  so  on  any  of  our  easv 
terms  of  payment  without  references  or  security. 
If  after  you  have  had  the  piano  for  one  full  vear 
t  live,  I  will  write  vou  n  letter    ^rEfiB*  not  find  lt  tt"  1  t-'aim  for  it.  or  you'  ex- 
willing  to  ship  vou  iinv  Wil-  ol      you  "f°  Privileged  to  send  it  back  to  me 
.  with  a  beautiful  silk  scarf    at  my  e5[I>ense  of  freight. 

•ee  gift,  freight  prepaid,  for  an       Answering  this  advertisement  neither  places  vou 
days  trial.   If  at  the  end  of    under  obligation,  nor  causes  you  any  nnnovaiioc 
the  nicest  looking,    for  we  have  no  agents,  dealers  or  traveling  men  to 
factory  pianos  in  your    pester  you. 

Send  Name  on  Coupon  or  Postal  for  Special  Offer 

No  matter  if  it  seems  an  impossibility  for  you  to  get  ono  of  these  special  b 
t  you  a  postal  or  astamp  to  write  mo  and  find  out  how  much  1  am  willing  to  help 


.1  in. 


pianos,   it  will 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Vice  President  and  Sale*  Manager 

Williams  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  14  W.  Washington  Street,  Dept.  MS.  Chicago.  III. 

Without  obligating  me  inauy  way.  send  full  particulars  of  tour  Special  Holiday  SnlnOflVn 
to  teachers  with  Free  Catalog  and  Book  of  2J»0 letters  bom 

I  would  like,  the  Catalotj  about  

(say  whiik— Piano,  I  I  .  't-  1  1  r     1 -trl  i  !  ,■■.  •    ,- ;  \--.-v  \ 
My  Na  me.  


ow  ners  of  Williams  pianos. 


'— '  If  r, 


Post  Offi.ce.  

You  Want  Oi 

Your  Instrument  on  Margin  Below. 


....State.. 


*  "      II   IF  £?u  Wan*  Our  Offer  to  Talce  Old  Piano  or  Organ  in  exchano  i  fVlUidms,  Descrttu 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


November  i(jrj 


SCHOOL  DAY 

Remembrance  Booklets 


THE  IDEAL 

Christmas  Gift 

FOR  YOUR  PUPILS 


■"THE    MOST    APPROPRIATE  V 

GIFT  is  not  necessarily  the  one  which  r 

i  costs  the  most,  but  rather  the  one  having  k 

4  enough  of  beauty  to  attract  and  please,  r 

1  together  with  such  subject  matter  as  will  (► 

4  cause  the  gift  to  be  kept  and  prized  for-  k 

1  ever.    We  have  aimed  to  attain  this  de-  }- 
4  gree  of  perfection   in  the   School  Day 
1  Remembrance  Booklets. 


The  custom  of  "remembering" 
pupils  at  Christmas  time  and  on 
other  special  occasions  is  almost 
as  old  as  our  school  system  itself 
and  is  being  practiced  by  teach- 
ers more  and  more  each  year. 

Just  what  to  give  that  would 
be  appropriate,  sure  to  please  and 
yet  not  so  expensive  as  to  be  a 
burden,  is  a  problem  that  has 
perplexed  many  teachers. 

That  our  series  of  "School 
Day'  Remembrance"  Booklets 
solve  the  problem  more  satisfac- 
torily than  anything  else  ever 
offered  is  attested  by  many. 


Names  of  Teacher  and  Pupils 

While  the  Booklets  are  attractive  and  should  ap- 
peal to  any  one  because  of  their  artistic  beauty, 
the  most  interesting  feature  is  that  they  have  the 
names  of  the  teacher,  all  pupils,  the  school  of- 
ficials, place,  date,  etc.,  specially  printed  in  them 
on  pages  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  This  brings 
these  booklets  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  connected 
with  the  school  and  will  insure  their  being  kept  and 
prized  for  many  years  after  any  ordinary  gift 
(though  having  more  intrinsic  value,  perhaps)  would 
be  destroyed  or  forgotten.  It  is  this  name  feature 
which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  popularity 
of  our  school  souvenirs  in  years  past. 

Adaptability 

These  Booklets  are  adapted  to  the  one  room  rural 
school  ;  to' a  single  room  of  a  graded  school  or  for 
all  grades  of  a  graded  school.  No  matter  how  large 
the  school,  the  names  of  all  can  be  accommodated  by 
using  extra  pages.  Orders  for  Graded  Schools  com- 
plete are  filled  by  printing  the  officers  and  faculty  on 
title  page  and  grouping  on  succeeding  pages,  the 
names  of  pupils  of  each  grade  with  the  name  of 
teacher  and  grade  at  head  of  each  group. 

Two  New  Styles  Especially 
Adapted  For  Christmas 

We  have  prepared  two  styles  of  the  School  Day 
Remembrance  Booklets  which  are  specially  suited 
for  Christmas  Gifts  from  thg  teacher  to  the  pupils. 
The  Little  Men  and  Women  Christmas  Book- 
lets are  for  the  younger  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
Holly,  Poinsettia  and  Mistletoe  Booklets  are 
for  the  older  pupils. 

Each  booklet  consists  of  eight  or  more  pages  and 
cover — four  pages  being  devoted  to  illustrations 
beautifully  reproduced  from  water  color  paintings — 
the  remaining  pages  being  devoted  to  names  of 
teacher,  pupils,  etc.  The  cover  is  embossed  in  gold, 
giving  the  booklet  a  very  rich  appearance. 

The  Little  Men  and  Women  Christmas 
Booklets  are  illustrated  by'the  four  sketches  shown 
in  this  advertisement,  beautifully  produced  in  col- 
ors, one  page  being  devoted  to  each  engraving  and 
its  accompanying  verse. 

The  Holly,  Poinsettia  and  Mistletoe  Book- 
lets are  identical  in  style  with  the  Little  Men  and 
Women  Christmas  Booklets  except  that  the 
decorative  designs  are  of  Holly,  Poinsettia  and 
Mistletoe,  beautifully  engraved  from  water  color 
sketches  in  their  natural  colors.  Sentiments  appro- 
priate to  the  holiday  season  accompany  the  sketches. 

Samples  will  best  tell  you  about  them.  Sent  free  to 
any  teacher  on  request. 

PRICES:  Si. 20  for  first  Dozen;  six  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional Booklet.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  One  Dozen 
Assorted,  or  for  less  than  $1.20. 

I f~\4.A<*fir*rt  Write  name  or  number  of  school ; 
n  Uruenny  names  of  school  officers  if  desired ; 
names  of  all  pupils ;  your  own  name  as  teacher  and  date 
of  term  or  period.  All  very  plainly.  State  Number  of  each 
kind  you  wish,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Little  Men 
and  Women  Christmas  Booklets  are  intended  for  small 
boys  and  girls;  The  Holly,  Poinsettia  and  Mistletoe  for 
the  older  pupils.  - 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUB.  CO. 
art  dept.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Studies  and  Paper  Cuttings 

(Continued  from  patfe  27) 

These  may  be  varied  by  making  all  the 
cuttings  of  black  to  be  used  on  a  white 
background,  or  by  using  the  colors  sug- 
gested on  a  blue  background  to  secure  a 
colored  sky. 

"THE  LAMPLIGHTER" 
Did  you  ever  see  outdoor  lamps  that 
were  not  lighted  by  electricity?  Where? 
How  were  they  lighted  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  them  lighted  ?  How  was  it 
done?  About  what  time  of  day  was  it 
done?  What  did  the  man  carry?  Would 
you  like  to  have  a  lamp  of  that  kind  near 
your  house?  Would  you  like  to  watch 
the  man  light  lamp  after  lamp? 

Listen  while  I  read  what  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  says  about  it.  Whom  does  he 
mean  by  '  'Leerie?"  Who  do  you  suppose 
"Tom"  and  "Maria"  are?  What  does 
he  want  the  lamplighter  to  do?  Why  do 
you  suppose  he  wants  him  to  do  so? 

Paper  Cutting :  Cut  on  the  long  side 
of  a  piece  of  black  paper  Al/2  by  2yi 
inches  a  straight  even  sky-line.  From 
a  piece  2>y2  by  \>/2  inches  cut  a  lamp  and 
post.  From  a  piece  2l/2  inches  by  1  inch 
cut  a  ladder.  From  a  piece  one  inch 
square  cut  a  lantern.  Paste  the  lamp- 
post with  the  skyline  just  over-lapping 
its  lower  edge.  Paste  lantern  and  ladder 
in  position.  Stars  of  black  or  silver  may 
be  added  if  desired. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  All  the  poems  mentioned  iu 
this  article  are  included  iu"A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,"  No.  152,  Instructor  Literature  Series. 
Price  5  cents  a  copy. 


The  Three  Goats 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

but  the  Goats  would  not  come.  Then 
the  Hare,  too,  sat  down  and  cried. 

Along  came  a  Fox. 

"Why  do  you  cry?"  asked  the  Fox. 

"I  am  crying  because  the  Boy  cries," 
said  the  Hare;"  and  the  Boy  is  crying 
because  he  cannot  get  the  Goats  out  of 
the  turnip  field. " 

"I'll  do  it,"  smid  the  Fox.  So  the  Fox 
tried,  but  the  Goats  would  not  come. 
Then  the  Fox  also  sat  down  and  cried. 

Soon  after,  a  Wolf  came  along.  "Why 
do  you  cry,"  asked  the  Wolf.  "I  am 
crying  because  the  Hare  cries,"  said  the 
Fox;  "and  the  Hare  cries  because  the 
Boy  cries;  and  the  Boy  cries  because  he 
can't  get  the  Goats  out  of  the  turnip 
field." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  the  Wolf.  He  tried, 
but  the  Goats  would  not  leave  the  field. 
So  he  sat  down  beside  the  others  and 
began  to  cry  too. 

After  a  while,  a  Bee  flew  over  the  hill 
and  saw  them  all  sitting  there  crying. 
"Why  do  you  cry?"  said  the  Bee  to  the 
Wolf. 

"I  am  crying  because  the  Fox  cries; 
and  the  Fox  cries  because  the  Hare 
cries;  and  the  Hare  cries  because  the 
Boy  cries;  and  the  Boy  cries  because  he 
can't  get  the  Goats  out  of  the  turnip 
field." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  the  Bee. 

Then  the  big  animals  and  the  Boy  all 
stopped  crying  a  moment  to  laugh  at  the 
tiny  Bee.  He  to  do  it,  indeed,  when 
they  could  not!  But  the  tiny  Bee  flew 
away  into  the  turnip  field  and  lit  upon 
the  ear  of  one  of  the  Goats  and  said, 

"  Buz-z-z-z-z !"  And  out  ran  the  Goats 
every  one ! — The  Story  Teller's  Magazine. 


The  Home  Builders 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

"Home  sewing"  extends  from  the  doll 
clothes  and  sewing  on  of  shoe  buttons  to 
the  darning  of  stockings,  and  through 
the  art  of  making  buttonholes,  and  em- 
braces the  numerous  tasks  which  can  be 
performed  with  the  needle. 

Many  children  brush  their  teeth  in  the 
morning  but  neglect  this  important  duty 
at  night.  An  honor  in  "Home  health" 
is  given  to  those  who  brush  their  teeth 
every  night  for  a  week.  Sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  keeping  clean  hands  and  finger 
nails,  knowing  how  to  bandage  simple 
wounds,  what  to  do  for  a  burn  till  the 
doctor  can  arrive,  and  so  on,  to  all  the 
knowledge  that  any  mother  should  have, 
comes  under  the  head  of  "  Home  health.  " 

How  many  children  know  the  words  of 
our  standard  songs  or  can  repeat  the  old 
rhymes  of  Cock  Robin,  Mother  Hubbard, 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


Purity,  Quality,  Flavor 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 

Possesses  All  Three 

It  is  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  of  high 
■quality,  and  its 
flavor  is  deli- 
cious. 

Guard  against  imita- 
tions. The  genuine 
has  the  trade-mar^  on 
the  pachage  and  is 
made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780      Dorchester,  Mass. 
Ooooc<xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx>$ 

Sunshine  Lamp  CIICC 
300  Candle  Power  fT  IlLKL 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home  ^™ 

Turns  night  into  day.  _  Gives  better  light 


than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
No  wick.   No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
231  Factory  Bidg.,        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Our  Leader  for  1914-15 

Black  Coney  Set 

Large  pillow  muff  17x13  inches ; 
animal  head  and  tails  ;  flat  silk 
wrist  cord  and  tans.   Shawl  scarf; 
animal  head  and  tails.  Both  pieces 
lined  with  heavy  black  satin.  Made 
and  finished  as  well  as  high  priced  furs 
and  sold  uuder  a  guarantee 
of    complete     satisfaction  ; 
delivered    free.  £jm  AA 
Muff  or   Scarf*  /.vJU 
$3.75.  Complete  Sot  m 
to  introduce  our 
new  rataloa  of  everything  in 

furs  for  men,  women  and 
children.  We  are  a  specialty 
mail  order  house.  Writ. for 
our  FI  R.  LADIES'  SHOE  or 
Ml  VS  SHOE  CATALOG  or  oar 
RAINCOAT  andJIACKINAYV  eat. 
alo^s  which  show  the  greatest  variety 
and  samples  ever  assembled  in  a  catalog  and 
We  guarantee  the  qua! 


n.lfarui 


ityund  the  prices  will  delight  you.  Write  toda 
Torpedo  Brand  Mfg.  Co„Brookline,  Mass.  Dept.  NT 


Reduce  Your  Flesh 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  AUTO  MASSEUR  ON  A 

40  DAY  FREE  TRIALS 

So  confident  am  I  that  simply  wearing  it  will  per- 
manently remove  all  superfluous  flesh  that  1  mail 
it  free,  without  deposit.    When  you  see  your  shape- 
liness speedily  returning  I  know  you  will  buj  it 
Try  it  a  I  my  expense*    Write  lo-ria*. 

PROF.  BURNS  «?j,"kw"es 


Your  Bunion  Can  Be  Cured 

Instant  RelieF 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


DonH  send  me  one  cent— just  let  me  prove 

It  to  tou  as  I  have  done  for  57, 552  others  in  the  last 
6ix  months.  I  claim  to  have  the  only  successful 
cure  for  bunions  ever  made  and  I  want  you  to  let 
me  send  you  a  treatment,  FKEE,  entirely  at  my 
expense.  I  don*t  care  how  many  so-called  cures, 
or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried  without  success— 
I  don't  care  how  disgusted  you  feel  with  them  all— 
you  have  not  tried  my  cure,  and  I  have  such  abso- 
lute confidence  in  it  that  I  am  going  to  send 
you  a  treatment  absolutely  FKKE.  It  is  a 
wonderful  yet  simple  home  treatment  which  re- 
lieves you  almost  instantly  of  all  pain;  it  removes 
the  cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  the  ugly  deform- 
itv  disappears— all  this  while  you  are  wearing 
tighter  shoes  than  ever.  I  know  it  will  do  all  this 
and  I  want  you  to  send  for  a  treatment.  I  KLt, 
at  my  expense,  because  I  know 
you  "will  then  tell  all  your 
friends  about  it  just  as  those 
67,532  others  are  doing  now. 
Write  now,  as  this  announce- 
ment may  not  appear  in  this 
paper  again.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  and  treat- 
ment will  be  sent  you  promptly 
in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 
FOOT  REMEDY  CO. 
3525  W.  26th  St. 
Chicago 
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Transforming  a  County 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

^school  building  was  being  completed,  the 
proverbial  "good  fairy"  seemed  to  ap- 
pear on  the  scene,  in  the  person  of  a 
Western  philanthropist,  who  visited  the 
county  by  mere  chance,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who 
met  the  Westerner  at  a  near-by  college 
commencement.  This  gentleman  was  al- 
ready visiting  Georgia  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  some  altruistic  plans 

j  along  educational  lines.    He  naturally 


Realizing  that  every  pupil's  home  is 
not  so  well -equipped  as  that  of  the  do- 
mestic science  department  of  the  school, 
practical  results  are  aimed  at  by  putting 
every  plan  anil  principle  within  range  of 
each  child's  use  and  adoption  at  home. 

The  dining  room  is  beautifully  arranged 
and  well -equipped  with  a  large  dining 
table,  serving  tables,  sideboards,  china 
closets,  comfortable  chairs,  dainty  china- 
ware  and  silver.  Many  guests  of  honor 
have  been  royally  entertained  and  charm- 
ingly served  by  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
who,  in  preparing  menus  and  arranging 


Model  Kitchen  at  Rockville  Academy- 


heard  of  the  enterprising  little  country 
school,  became  interested  in  its  plans 
and  purposes,  and  with  his  friends  drove 
out  for  a  visit  to  the  school.  With  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  priceless 
contribution  to  American  literature  that 
Putnam  County  had  made  in  the  person 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the  little  red- 
headed freckle-faced  country  boy  who 
made  himself  famous  the  world  over  un- 
der the  pen  name  of  "Uncle  Remus," 
the  Western  philanthropist  had  a  living 
example  of  what  possibilities  there  are 
in  the  country  school ;  since  young 
Harris  had  been  able  to  secure  only  a 
very  limited  school  education,  at  a  little 
village  school  known  as  the  "Old  Red 
Schoolhouse. "  This  same  school  also 
had  been  the  Alma  Mater  of  a  little  or- 
phan boy  known  as  "Tommie"  Lawson, 
who,  in  later  life,  made  his  way  to  Con- 
gress under  the  dignified  title  of  Judge 
Thomas  G.  Lawson. 

When  the  Westerner  said  good-by  on 
his  first  visit,  he  fairly  took  away  the 
breath  of  his  new-found  friends,  in  di- 
recting that  the  new  school  building 
should  be  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern arrangements  for  industrial  training, 
and  the  furthermore  startling  statement 
that  he  would  furnish  a  domestic  science 
teacher  free  until  the  patrons  felt  that 
they  could  make  the  subject  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  self-sustaining. 

His  directions  were  carried  out,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1912,  Rockville  Academy  was 
the  first  school  in  Georgia  to  receive  a 
certificate  as  a  standard  school  under  the 
State's  new  educational  plans.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  stand- 
ard school  requirements:  A  comforta- 
ble, well-lighted  and  properly  heated 
school  building,  painted  inside  and  out; 
no  window  lights  rnissing;  cloak  rooms, 
sanitary  closets  and  drinking  arrange- 
ments; a  school  library;  school  gardens, 
a  certain  number  of  feet  of  blackboard 
in  each  class  room ;  modern  desks  and 
seating  arrangements;  proper  ventila- 
tion. 

From  the  boys'  workshops,  in  which 
every  boy  above  the  primary  grades  was 
required  to  spend  so  many  hours  each 
week,  soon  began  to  go  forth  into  the 
homes  of  the  community  such  useful  ar- 
ticles as  library  tables,  writing  desks, 
porch  swings,  book  shelves,  Morris 
chairs,  music  racks,  taborets  and  other 
results  of  their  handicraft.  Home  and 
school  were  beautified  and  made  more 
inviting  as  a  result  of  the  classes  in 
manual  and  domestic  arts.  The  girls, 
next  to  their  sewing  room,  with  its  new 
machines,  were  proudest  of  their  model 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  In  the  kitchen 
they  are  taught  the  first  basic  principles 
of  the  housekeeping  of  the  grandmothers 
of  colonial  days,  "Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,"  and  "A  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place." 


table,  have  acquired  a  still  further 
knowledge  of  housekeeping. 

Better  schools  have  made  better  homes, 
better  homes  have  made  better  citizens, 
and  better  citizens  mean  better  govern- 
ment. Horace  Mann,  the  great  educa- 
tor, has  wisely  said  "  Schoolhouses  are 
the  republican  line  of  fortifications." 
Through  them  alone  can  rural  economy 
be  carried  to  perfection. 


Our  Cover  Picture 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  ex- 
perience a  genuine  thrill  of  pleasure 
when  they  look  upon  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture on  our  cover,  which  we  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  prepare  for  them.  The 
photograph  is  the  product  of  perhaps  the 
best  known  woman  photographer  in  the 
country.  Miss  Alice  H.  Boughton,  and  a 
specialist  in  photographing  children. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
teacher  can  use  this  picture  in  her  work. 
Suspend  it  either  on  the  exhibit  screen 
or  against  the  blank  blackboard  or  at 
any  other  convenient  place  where  the 
school  may  see  it.  It  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent subject  for  conversation  lessons 
which  may  be  adapted  to  the  different 
grades.  Call  attention  to  the  grace  of 
pose  of  the  two  children  and  to  the 
earnestness  of  expression.  Ask  some 
child  to  read  the  caption  beneath  the 
picture.  This  will  open  the  subject  of 
the  Cat's  Cradle,  an  amusement  which 
has  been  a  favorite  with  children  from 
time  immemorial.  Ask  how  many  chil- 
dren know  how  to  play  Cat's  Cradle;  how 
many  figures  they  know  how  to  make; 
who  taught  them  to  make  these  figures, 
etc.  Would  this  be  a  good  game  to  play 
at  Grandma's  after  Thanksgiving  dinner? 

The  teacher  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  subject  of  Cat's  Cradle  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  study.  We  learn 
from  the  little  volume  "Cat's  Cradles 
from  Many  Lands,"  by  Kathleen  Haddon, 
that  the  game  is  played  by  natives  all 
over  the  world,  The  Eskimos  are  fond 
of  it  and  know  some  very  complicated 
designs,  chief  of  which  is  the  "Fox  and 
Whale."  The  Africans  know  some  fif- 
teen figures,  and  China,  Japan  and  India 
have  furnished  many  interesting  ones. 
Besides  this  little  book  by  Mrs.  Haddon, 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
there  are  two  others  of  recent  publica- 
tion. One  is  entitled,  "String  Figures," 
and  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  This  book  contains  over  900  illus- 
trations and  is  priced  at  $5.00.  The  other 
volume  is  a  small  one  entitled  simply 
"Cat's  Cradles"  published  by  the  Dodge 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  at  60c. 

The  ends  of  culture,  truly  conceived, 
are  best  attained  by  forgetting  culture 
and  aiming  higher. — J.  C.  Sharp. 


Baking  Powder  Insurance 

Insurance  of  pure  and  wholesome 
food,  in  the  highest  degree,  is  given 
to  the  users  of 


Royal 


Baking  Powder 


ROYAL 


has  always  been  made  with  pure  cream 
of  tartar,  refined  by  us  to  an  excellence 
^^■"■"^ never  before  achieved  in  commerce. 
Hot  breads,  biscuits,  cakes,  made  with  Royal Baking  Powder 
are  eaten  by  all  with  full  assurance  that  they  are  pure  and 
wholesome;  thixt  their  ingredients  are  beneficial,  not  harmful. 

The  Accumulated  Experience  of  a  Generation 

confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  physiological  chemists, 
dieteticians  and  physicians,  teaches  us  that  baking  powders 
containing  alum  should  not  be  used.  It  is  in  evidence  that 
soluble  salts  of  aluminum  in  quantity  to  retard  digestion  are 
formed  in  the  food  or  in  the  stomachs  of  those  who  eat 
breadstuffs  made  with  alum  powder. 

The  very  highest  medical  authorities  of  the 
country  are  on  record  to  this  effect  andagainsf 
the  use  of  alum  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


Water  Color  Postcards  and  Art  Studies 


'■•A  ■ 

WATER  t'01-.OIt  POSTCARDS :— These  are  particularly  artistic  designs  iu  photogravure  on 
special  white  water  color  hoard,  and  are  made  especially  for  coloring  by  baud,  Which  can  be  done  by  anyone. 
They  are  excellent  for  busy  work  in  schools  and  can  be  utilized  iu  many  ways  by  teachers.  Pupils  wili  gladly 
pay  for  the  cards  and  colors  if  the  teachers  will  keep  them  on  hand,  and  it  will  prove  the  most  attractive  work 
the  teacher  can  possibly  introduce.  Pupils  can  mail  them  to  friends  when  colored  or  can  sill  them  at  5c.  each. 
We  have  the  following  assortments :  Kittens,  Puppies,  Indians' Heads,  Children's  Heads,  Birthday,  Land- 
scapes. Flowers,  Floral  Motto,  Ladies'  Heads.  Dutch  Kids,  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
New  Year,  Valentine,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,     lc.  each,  postpaid. 

WATKH  COLOR  ART  STUDIES  i— Beafltlful  and  exceedingly  artistic  photogravures,  for  band 
coloring,  about 7x9,  either  the  black  and  while  or  the  hand  colored  are  especially  line  for  framing.  Five 
assortments,  Scenery,  Floral  Motto,  Indian  Heads,  Children's  Heads,  and  Ladies'  Heads,  5c.  each.  We 
tiave  the  Scenery  and  Floral  motto  handcolored  nl  IOc.  each.  Larger  size,  11x14,  Scenery,  tOc. 
each,  hand-colored  25c,  each,  postpaid. 

with  directions  lor  using,  13o,  postpaid.        JOHN  WILCOX,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


We  have  permanent  positions  with  guaranteed  sal- 
ary for  a  few  capable  teachers.  Outdoor  educa- 
tional work.    Address,  The  Frontier  Press  Com- 
pany, 810  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


sent  prepaid  to  relinble  women.  Particulars 
for  stamped  envelope.  Eureka  Co.,  Deut.  'J-,  Kulanmiou,.Hirh. 


SPARE  TIME- 


NO  CAN- 
VASING? 

Local  Information,  News.  Names,  etc  wanted. 
We  have  established  markets.  Particulars  for 
stamp.  "NISCO"  -  DQM  -  Cincinnati,  O. 


l  $16.1. 

aDj.'H'reutUt./V^JlAM  fit  1 1  KEKV 
PBItKS,  allowiiin  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
PKICK.    Free  Trial.  Installment 
ient»  il desired.  Writeforcataloz  K 
IIPEWmTEREMP08IUM.^4-3S  W.  tale  St.. Chicago 

We  Will  Pay  You"$120700 

to  distribute  religious  literature  in  your  community. 
Sixty  <iavs*  work.  Experience  not  required.  Man  or 
woman.  Opportunity  for  promotion-  Spare  time  may  be 
used.  liit*rn»tiuaid  Bible  Pre»,  fflneloa  l'u.    (■'■■  Philadelphia 
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A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 

A  Special  Arrangement 
with  The  Publishers  of 

The  Youth's  Companion 


Enables  Us  to  Offer 


The  Youth's  Companion  1  yr. 


FOR 


(Regular  Price $2. 00) 
AND 


Normal  Instructor- 
Primary  Plans  1  yr. 


(Regular  Price  $1.25) 


$2.80 

TO  ONE  OR 
SEPARATE 
ADDRESSES 


Free  Up  to  January  1st 

Each  person  subscribing  for  the  above  com- 
bination before  January  1st  will  receive 
the  following  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

1.  Poems  Worth  Knowing — a  128  page 
book  which  every  teacher  should  have — 
see  full  description  on  page  of  this 
journal. 

2.  All  the  issues  of  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1914. 

3.  TheConipanion  Home  Calendar  for  1915. 

The  Advantage  of  Subscrib- 
ing Promptly 

is  evident,  for  the  earlier  the  subscription 
is  sent  the  more  free  copies  of  the  Compan- 
ion you  will  receive  and  the  greater  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  Normal  Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans  by  having  it  during  the 
early  months  of  the  school  year. 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  reading  The 
Youth's  Companion  and  using  it  to  great 
advantage  in  their  school  work.  Thous- 
ands more  will  find  it  equally  valuable  and, 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  above  offer, 
can  secure  it  in  connection  with  Normal 
Instructor  -  Primary  Plans,  the  foremost 
educational  journal  published. 

Either  New  or  Renewal 

The  above  rates  are  for  either  new  or 
renewal  subscriptions.  Address 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Siegfried  and  the  Dragon 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

made  by  the  dragon  crawling  for  his 
drink. 

Siegfried  stood  for  a  moment.  The 
dragon  would  soon  come  to  the  water. 
He  knelt  and  quickly  scooped  out  a  trench 
in  the  middle  of  the  path;  then  he  lay 
down  in  the  trench  to  wait. 

He  had  not  lain  there  long  when  the 
first  ray  of  light  appeared  in  the  east. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  rumbling  and 
a  roaring,  as  of  thunder  in  the  mountains. 
The  earth  trembled  and  Siegfried  knew 
that  the  dragon  was  coming  to  drink. 

He  wallowed  along,  his  great  wings 
flapping.  His  mouth  was  gaping  and  his 
eyes  were  red  with  blood  and  his  nose 
breathed  forth  fire. 

Siegfried  watched  him,  but  do  you 
think  he  was  afraid?    No,  indeed! 

The  dragon  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
Siegfried  could  feel  his  hot  breath  and 
hear  his  great  claws  digging  into  the 
ground;  but  still  he  was  not  afraid. 

Suddenly  all  grew  black,  the  dragon 
was  there!  His  great  slimy  body  had 
closed  over  the  trench  and  Siegfried  was 
under  him ! 

Siegfried  clasped  his  sword  and  with 
one  mighty  effort  plunged  the  sword 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  dragon,  and 
the  hideous  monster  rolled  over  on  his 
side,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Siegfried  leaped  from  the  trench  to 
behold  Regin  standing  before  him.  The 
old  man  had  pulled  Siegfried's  sword 
from  the  heart  of  the  dragon  and  stood 
ready  to  thrust  it  into  the  heart  of  Sieg- 
fried, that  he  might  claim  all  the  gold  for 
his  own. 

Regin  took  a  step  toward  Siegfried, 
when  his  foot  slipped  upon  the  slimy 
gore  of  Fafnir  and  he  himself  fell  upon 
the  sword  and  was  killed! 

Siegfried  gazed  upon  these  two  dead 
creatures  for  a  moment,  then  turned 
away.  He  had  rid  the  world  of  a  great 
evil,  and  he  must  now  go  forth  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  the  people. 


"Pilgrims  Going  to  Church" 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

THE  ARTIST 
George  Henry  Boughton  was  born  in 
England  in  1834.  He  came  to  America 
at  an  early  age  and  as  a  boy  worked  in 
his  brother's  hat  factory.  He  drew 
many  pen  sketches.  It  is  said,  that 
when  only  a  child  he  entered  a  shop  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  fishhooks  but 
seeing  tubes  of  oil  colors,  he  immedi- 
ately purchased  them  instead.  Securing 
a  piece  of  canvas,  he  painted  wonderful 
pictures,  without  any  assistance.  Before 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  earned  enough 
money  by  painting  to  go  to  Europe  to 
study. 

He  excels  in  figures  of  women  and 
children.  There  is  grace  in  each  gesture 
and  figure.  He  shows  gentleness,  pa- 
tience and  sympathy,  that  seem  to  denote 
a  quiet  suffering  and  resigned  content- 
ment, rather  than  pleasure.  Because  of 
this  he  depicts  the  Pilgrims  well. 

There  is  a  series  of  Pilgrim  pictures 
executed  by  this  artist.  Besides  "Pil- 
grims Going  to  Church,"  there  are: 
"JohnAlden  and  Priscilla,"  "The  Pil- 
grim Exiles,"  "Departure  of  the  May- 
flower," "Return  of  the  Mayflower" 
and  "Priscilla. " 

CONVERSATION  TOPICS 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  this  picture? 

2.  Who  are  these  people? 

3.  What  do  we  mean  by  Pilgrims? 

4.  Who  are  the  Puritans? 

5.  How  did  they  get  their  names? 

6.  Why  did  the  Pilgrims  wander  about? 

7.  Where  did  they  go? 

8.  Why  did  they  leave  Holland? 

9.  On  what  ship  did  they  sail? 

10.  Where  did  they  land? 

11.  How  many  were  there? 

12.  Tell  about  the  two  little  baby  boys. 

13.  Peregrine  means  "wandering. " 


When  Your  Eyes  Need  Care 

Use  Murine  Eve  Medicine.  No  Smarting— Feels 
Fine — Acts  Quickly.  Try  it  for  Red.  Weak, 
Sore  Eyes  and  Granulated  Eyelids,  Murine  is 
compounded  bv  our  Oculists— not  a  "Patent 
Medicine"— but  used  in  successful  Physicians 
Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedicated  to 
the  Public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  50c  per 
Bottle.  Murine  Eye  Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes, 
25c  and  50c.  Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Company,  Chicago.  Adv. 


Instructor's  Desk 

Physics  or  Chemistry 


An  especially  desirable  desk  for 
smaller  schools,  or  for  larger  schools 
where  the  funds  are  limited.  A  good 
all-purpose  desk. 

We  have  many  interesting  specialties 
in  the  way  of  Laboratory  Furniture, 
as  well  as  the  standardized  equipment. 
We  can  satisfy  your  needs,  whether  for 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Psychol- 
ogy, Physiography,  Domestic  Science, 
Kindergarten  or  Agriculture  Work. 

Such  expressions  as  the  following, 
from  G.  V.  Clum,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Mt  Carroll,  111.,  are  frequent : 

"I  have  been  using  your  laboratory 
tables  for  the  past  1  0  or  12  years,  and 
I  am  so  well  pleased  with  them  that 
I  order  no  others.  They  are  practically 
indestructable,  being  solid  and  heavy 
and  made  of  well  seasoned  wood  that 
does  not  crack  or  shrink.  Their  weight 
keeps  them  from  moving  and  their 
thickness  prevents  vibration. 

"I  have  placed  them  in  three  schools 
and  they  are  giving  the  best  of  satis- 
faction. " 

Ask  for  Catalog  L. 

Kewaunee  Mfg.  Company, 

Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Beautiful  Women 

We  will  give  you  absolutely  free, 
a  large  bcx  of  Colonial  Face  Pow- 
[  der.one  of  the  most  exquisite  pow- 
>v  ders  ever  made,  extraordinary  in 
\  its  smoothness  and  almost  iuvisi- 
hie  fineness.  Comesin  five  shades. 
It  gives  an  unusual,  natural  looking  peach-bloom 
effect  to  the  skin.  We  will  also  send  free  a  jar  of 
the  celebrated  '  Indian  Maid  Rouge  Paste"  so 
natural  in  blood  color  that  it  cannot  be  detected 
on  face  or  lips.   Fine  for  tinting  the  nails, 

Simplv  send  us  50  cents  for  a  liberal  bottle 
of  our  Theatrical  Liquid  Make-up  which  gives  a 
daintv  pearl-like  whiteness  to  the  face,  neck  and 
arms.'  Benefits  while  it  beautifies.  An  instantane- 
ous favorite. 

W.  N.  CROSS,  4327  Grand  Boul.,  Chicago,  111. 


CANDY  SECRETS 

Complete  candv  book.  US  delicious  reeipes.  Be  popular. 
Or  M  tKF  MO-VET  at  home,  incar-'ly  business,  bend  this  8  1 
and  25  cts.    Sore  Co.  Temple  -■  ds.,  St.  Louis,  Depi.  B 


  .  .     __.      .  ,  li    for  si. 00,  Verv 

Finest  m  World  gsr^,K&S5 1 

Walter  F.  Webb,   202  Westmiiu'.er  Road,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Wedding  M  BESSES  $2s' 

Two  Envelopes  for  each.  Express  paid.  100  calling 
cards,  SOc.  Printed  and  engraved  samples  on  request. 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.  Box  A,  Painesville,  Qhio 


Wedding 


N.  Ott  Engraving 


Invitations  Announcements  El: 

100  in  script  lettering  indue 
ing  two  sets  of  envelopes.  $2.5ii 
Write  for  samples. 
100  Visiting  Cards.   -    -    -  511. 

M.'S  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.,  Pa 
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xcelsior  Literature  Series 

Annotated 

Classics 

And 

Supplementary 
headers 

Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty 
and  Thirty  Cent  Series 

THE  volumes  in 
this  Series  are 
carefully  edited  by 
upable  teachers  of  English.  Some  have 
jiographical  Introduction,  Notes  and 
utlines  for  Study,  as  noted.  They  are 
'loroughly  adapted  for  class  use  and 
udy  as  needed  in  various  grades.  The 
-ice  is  given  after  each  book. 


Evangeline.  Longfellow.  Biographical 
sketch,   introduction,    oral   and  written 

exercises  and  notes  

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Longfel- 
low.   Introduction,  notes   

Visioii  of  Sir  Launfal.  Lowell.  Bio- 
graphical     sketch,     introduction,  notes, 

questions  and  outlines  

Enoch  Arden.  Tennyson.  Biographical 
sketch,  introduction,  notes,  outlines  and 

questions   

Great  Stone  Face.  Hawthorne.  Bio- 
graphical   sketch,     introduction,  notes, 

questions  and  outlines   

Browning's    Poems.      Selected  poems, 

with  notes  and  outlines  

Wordsworth's  Poems.     Selected  poems 
with    introduction,    notes    and  outlines 
it  for  study   

5  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Arnold.  Introduc- 
tion, notes,  outlines   

;  The  Children's  Poet.    A  study  of  Long- 

'    fellow's  poetry  for  children  of  the  pri- 

I  mary  grades,  with  explanations,  language 
exercises,  outlines,  written  and  oral 
work,  with  selected  poems.  By  Lillie 
Faris,    Ohio    Teachers    College,  Athens, 

i  Ohio   

9  A  Christmas  Carol.      Charles  Dickens. 

t   Complete  with  notes   

1  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.    Chas.  Dickens. 

i    Complete  with  notes   

3  Familiar  Legends.  Inez  N.  McFee.  A 
hook  of  old  tales  retold  for  young  people. 

j  Some  Water  Birds.    Inez  N.  McFee.  De- 

I  ascription   and   stories,  Fourth   to  Sixth 

7  Hiawatha.      Longfellow.  Introduction, 

!   notes  and  vocabulary   

J  Milton's  Minor  Poems.     ( 1/ Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Camus,  Lycidas. )     Kdiied  by 
I  .Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper  of  the  Murray  F. 
Til  lev   High   School,   Chicago.  Thomas 
C.  B'laisdell,   President  of  Alma  College, 
Michigan,  Supervising  Editor.  Biograph- 
;    ical    sketch    and    introduction.  Notes 
i    and  questions  for  study ;  comments  and 

i    pronouncing  vocabulary   

1  Idylls  of  the  King.  (The  Coming  of 
Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur.) 
'  Edited  by  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Editor.  Bio- 
graphical sketch,  introduction,  notes  and 
questions   for   study,    critical  comments 

and  pronouncing  vocabulary   15c 

'o  Silas     Marner.       Eliot.  Biographical 
i    sketch,    numerous    notes,    questions  for 
.    study  on  each  chapter,  critical  comments 
and  bibliography,    making   it    the  most 
t     complete    edition    published    for  class 
study.     Edited    by    Hiram    B.  Wilson, 
State    Normal    College,    Athens,  Ohio. 
Thomas   C.   Blaisdell,    Supervising  Edi- 

J    tor.    238  pages.     Paper   20c 

•4' Same,  in  cloth  binding  >  30c 

PUBLISHED  JOINTLV  BY 

•',  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company, 
Dansvillle,  N.  Y. 

AND 

Hall  &  McCreary, 

34  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Hi. 

Order  From  Most  Convenient  Point 


10c 
10c 

10c 

10c 

10c 
10c 

10c 
10c 


10c 
10c 
10c 
10c 

10c 
15c 


10c 


If)  ATIA1UC  Debates,  Essays,  etc.  prepared  to  order 
HlrlllVrOt  on  given  subjects.  Twelve  years'  ex- 
erience.     ¥.  A.  MlI.Llilt'S  LI  TE1UM  AflENUT,    Uujion,  o. 


■      Vni^s    New  Year  and  Greeting  Post  Cards 
U(a  *«liaa,  (0c>    Try  ua  and  be  satistieri.  UER. 
vflER.  POST  CARD  CO.,  Dept. E4,  Burlington, la. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


method  la  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  hair  from  growing  again   Easy,  pain 
i.harmleflB.    No  Bears.   Hooklet  free.     Write  to-daj. 
i.  HAULER,     42l.li  Mahler  Park,    PROVIDENCE,  B.  L 


[  Will  pay  Reliable  Man  or  Woman  $12.50 

,  o  distribute  loo  FREE  pkys.  Perfumed  Borax  Soap 

j  fCAyder among  friends.    No  money  required. 

j  U  WARD  CO.,  Institute  Pi.,  Chicago 


Unitarian  Literature  sent  free  on  aP- 

1„  plication   to  Mrs. 

ivm.  F.  riodgkinson,  -1  Curtis  Ave.,  Quincy,  Mass. 


Wedding  50 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  $<)50 
or  INVITATIONS  £k~- 

«l'«o  Envelopes  for  each.  Kx press  paid.  100  calling 
:  Mrds,  SOc.  Printed  nod  engraved  sanipleson  request. 
:  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  A,  Palnesville,  Ohio 


I  PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION  | 

Regents' 

Review  Books 

(Copyrighted  and  Trade  Marki 

The  questions  asked  by  tlie  Begem*  of  N.  Y. 
State  for  the  past  15  years  as  a  lest  for  tlie 
completion  of  the  work  in  (iRA.HMAK 
SCHOOLS.  HKJH  SCHOOLS  and  lor 
T  K  AO H  V.  IIS'  C  I C  It  T I  V  It: A T  I 5S. 

Tlie  only  books  up  to  <hile,  as  tire  new  oues- 
tious  are  added  al  ter  each  examination. 

The  questions  are  grouped  bv  topics  making 
tlie  books  SI1ITA1JMC  FOR  CLASS  USE 
with  the  l.ATU  EXAMINATION  PA- 
PERS at  tlie  end  ot  the  books. 

I'-ed  for  review  work  in  nearly  even 
school  in  N.  V.  State  and  in  tlie  best  schools 
in  every  state  in  tlie  Union. 

Over  300,000  Copies  Sold 

Indispensable  iu  preparing  for  R  EtJENTS', 
TEACHERS',  or  CIVIL  SERVICE  EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

Question  and  Answer  Books  in 
Arithmetic       Geography       El.  English 
U.  S.  History    Physiology  Spelling 
Algebra  Drawing  Geometry 

1st  Yr.  Eng.     2nd  Yr.  Eng.  Biology 
4th  Yr.  Eng.    3rd  Yr.  Eng.      1st  Yr.  Latin 
Eng.  History   Anc't  History   Civil  Gov. 
Physics  Hist,  of  Edu.  Psychology 

Amer.  History   Chemistry  Botany 

Price  25c  each;  for  class  use  20ceach  post- 
age paid  or  $2.00  per  dozen  net. 

With  an  order  for  a  dozen  or  more  of  one 
kind  we  enclose  an  answer  book  free. 

Lei  us  send  von  a  dozen  or  more  of  each 
kind  for  your  school.  You  can  return  anv 
not  wanted  and  remit  for  the  others  when 
disposed  of.  Tliey  will  cost  your  pupils  only 
about  ltc  each  and  thev  are  worth  more 
than  this  to  a  n  v  one  stud vi  ng  these  subjects- 
Address  all  orders  to 

W.Hazleton  Smith,I17  Seneca  St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


A  New  Mental  Arithmetic 

It?  C.  S.  PAUIKR,  B.  Ij.,  Principal  of  the  Angola  Hijrh  School. 
PAI.MKK'S  MEfiTAIi  ARITHMETIC  has  been,  compiled  to 
met- 1  the  need  for  special  mental  work  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Classes  that  study  this  book 
thoroughly  need  have  no  fear  of  mental  tests  in  any  ex- 
aminations. Teachers  who  use  the  book  will  be  saved 
t  he  labor  of  continually  searching  for  suitable  examples 
to  supplement  their  regular  class-work.  It  contains 
most  of  the  mental  examples  given  in  the  New  York 
grade  examinations  during  tlie  past  five  years;  also  many 
taken  from  special  tests  given  by  district  superinten- 
dents and  school  inspectors  to  determine  tlie  efficiency 
of  different  classes.  It  contains  tables,  rules,  analyses 
and  many  suggestions  for  both  students  and  teacher.  It 
will  arouse  interest  and  enthusrasmftn  the  dullest  classes. 
No  class  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Price,  single  copy  20  cents 
Price,  for  class  use  15  cents  per  copy 

Address  W.  Hazelton  Smith,  117  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Teach  Drawing 

This  hook  tells  tlie  teacher  how  to  proceed  from  day 
to  day.  What  to  have  pupils  do.  What  questions  to 
ask.    What  answers  to  require. 

DRAWING 

The  book  is  for  teachers  only,  the  pupils  being 
provided  with  models  which  can  be  prepared  hy  the 
teacher  and  pupils  from  directions  given  iu  the  book. 
Teachers  are  also  enabled  to  pass  an  examination  in 
Drawing  by  studying  this  book.  The  book  is  sub- 
stantially bound  and  contains  120  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.  Price  35  cents  prepaid. 

fiGt^  We  have  just  added  a  chapter  on  Color  to  this 
book,  with  questions  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  for 
the  use  of  teachers  preparing  for  examinations. 
Price  of  the  complete  book,  prepaid,  35  cents.  Ad- 
dress. W.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  117  Seneca  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Report  Cards 

These  cards  are  arranged  for  keeping  a  record  ot 
the  standing  of  your  pupils  for  each  review  during 
tbe  term  or  year.  One  card  answers  for  one  pupil  a 
whole  year.  They  are  arranged  for  the  signature  of 
Lhe  parents  each  month.  Si/.eof  each  7^x4  indie's. 
Price  10c  per  dozen  ;  X  doz.  25c.  Send  10c  for  sample 
doz.  and  address,  W.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  117 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  IN.  Y. 

Seat  Work 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Series. 
By  Elizabeth  Merrick  Knipp,  B.  S. 

50  LANUUACiE  SHEETS 

SO  ARITHMETIC  SHEETS 

SO  GEOGRAPHY  SHEETS 

50  MISCELLANOUS  SHEETS 

50  DRAWING  SHEETS 
Size  of  sheet,  3>£xo — Colored,  Illustrated  with  lull  di- 
rections for  using  each  set,  and  adapted  to  all  grades 
of  school  w  ork. 

Price,  25  cts.  per  set  of  50=5  sets  $1 
Keep  yotu>% pupils  bust/  and  tliey  will  give  you  no  tTouble 

Special  Offer 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send  the 
five  complete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  stamps. 

One  From  Many. 

"The  Busy  Work  Series  are  just  what  people  want. 
Seod  m'e  ."i00  sets.  100  ot  a  kind.  The  series  are  just 
exeellentaud  I  shall  do  some  splendid  work  tor  you 
selling  them in  Iowa."  Prin.  ().  A.  Collins,  stuart. 
Iowa.  Address.  W.  HAZLETON  S/IITH,  117 
SenecaSt.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Why  did  they  name  one  baby  Peregrine? 
And  the  other  Oceanus? 

14.  What  agreement  did  they  make? 

15.  When  they  landed  what  did  they  do? 

16.  Tell  about  the  first  wash  day. 

17.  Were  the  Indians  kind  to  them? 
How  do  you  know? 

18.  Tell  about  the  first  winter. 

19.  Who  were  some  of  the  people  that 
came  in  the  "Mayflower?" 

20.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  some  of 
Longfellow's  Miles  Standish. 

21.  What  were  some  of  the  customs  in 
which  the  Pilgrims  believed? 

22.  From  the  picture  describe  the  dress. 

23.  Tell  about  some  of  the  customs  in 
church. 

24.  Find  out  other  customs  peculiar  to 
these  people. 

25.  When  the  colony  grew  what  did 
the  people  do? 

26.  Do  you  think  they  had  cause  to  be 
thankful?  Why? 

27.  Tell  about  our  Thanksgiving  Day. 
On  what  day  is  it  always  held? 
Why? 

Who  issues  the  proclamation? 
How  much  of  it  is  the  law? 
Have  we  much  reason  to  be  thank- 
Why? 

Read  the  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion to  the  class. 

34.  What  does  its  issuance  signify? 
Who  painted  this  picture? 
What  season  of  the  year  is  it? 
How  do  you  know? 
When  did  the  Pilgrims  land? 
There  seems    to    be  a  common 
thought  existing  between  this  picture 
and  Thanksgiving  Day.    What  is  it? 

40.  Name  some  other  pictures  similar 
to  this  picture. 

41.  Tell  about  the  srtist. 

42.  Name  the  pilgrim  series. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
ful? 
33. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


Success  lies,  not  in  achieving  what 
you  aim  at,  but  in  aiming  at  what  you 
ought  to  achieve,  and  pressing  forward, 
sure  of  achievement  here,  or  if  not  here, 
hereafter. — H.  F.  Horton. 

Everybody  Loves 
AJLady  Fair 

And  a  Lady  Can  Have  a  Fair,  Clear  Com- 
plexion by  Using  Stuart's  Calcium 
Wafers  After  Each  Meal 

You  women  ought  to  hear  some  men 
rave  over  a  beautifully  clean  and  shell 
clear  skin.  There  is  nothing  that  so 
charms  a  man  or  a  woman  as  this. 
Where  there  are  pimples,  blotches, 
liver  spots,  etc.,  the  blood  is  diseased 
and  filled  with  impurities.  Clean  the 
blood  and  these  effects  disappear  at 
once.  That  is  what  Stuart's  Calcium 
Wafers  do  almost  beyond  belief. 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  are  known  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women.  Perhaps  some  of  the  faces  you 
admire  now  were  made  beautifully  free 
from  skin  blemishes  by  Stuart's  Calcium 
Wafers. 

You  won't  be  always  worrying  about 
what  your  friends  and  strangers  think  of 
your  "broken-out"  face,  if  you  give 
these  wonderful  little  wafers  a  chance. 

That's  because  they  go  right  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  the  blood,  driving 
out  all  impurities,  strengthening  it,  ton- 
ing it  up.  And  when  the  blood  is  clear 
the  skin  is  free  from  blemish. 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  are  perfectly 
harmless  and  may  be  taken  freely  by 
any  one.  They  contain  absolutely  no 
mercury,  no  poisonous  drugs,  no  opiates. 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  contain  Cal- 
cium Sulphide,  and  a  mild  alterative — 
every  doctor  prescribes  them  a  hundred 
times  a  year.  They  are  the  most  effec- 
tive blood -cleansers  known  to  man. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  have 
blackheads  and  pimples  "something 
awful"  or  boils,  tetter,  rash,  carbuncles, 
eczema,  liver  spots  or  a  muddy  com- 
plexion, try  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers 
and  get  a  surprise  in  a  short  time. 

Buy  a  box  from  your  druggsit  any- 
where. All  druggists  keep  them  in 
stock.  Price  50c.  A  small  sample  pack- 
age will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone  who 
will  address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  17S6  Stuart 
Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 


Are  Pleasing  in  Tone 


Kimball  Pianos  are  the  choice  of  the 

great  musicians  of  America.  Kimball  Pianos 
were  the  choice  of  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  the 
present  generation  and  they  are  the  choice  of  a  larger 
number  of  present  day  purchasers  than  any  other  one 
make  of  piano  in  the  world.  There  is  every  reason 
why  the  Kimball  Bhould  be  your  choice. 

Make  Home  a  Play  House 

No  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 

should  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  home  for 
entertainment.  With  the  wonderful  Kimball  Solo 
Player-Pianothe  young,  the  old,  even  the  invalid— indoor 
folks— can  play  any  and  all  kinds  of  music  and  as  if  by 
magic  change  a  dreary,  humdrum  home  into  a  palaceof 
music— a  good  place  to  be. 

Catalogs,  Prices,  Terms,  Mailed  Free  on  Request 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  have  our  beau- 
tiful illustrated  catalogs,  our  FACTORY  DIS- 
TRIBUTING PKICES  and  our  easy  credit  terms  on 
Kimball  Pianos  and  the  Kimball  Solo  Player-Piano. 
Send  for  them  today.  The  coupon  below,  a  postal  card 
or  letter  brings  them. 

*025  a  Month 

■l™   Buys  a  Genuine 

KIMBALL 

ORGAN 

At  Factory  Prices 

PfJT?!?    Music  Inelruo- 
I*l\I!iLi    t,ons  by  Our 
*  Now  Diagram 

System  If  you  write  atone*. 

You  can  now  buy  the 
famous  Kimball  Organs  di- 
rect from  the  makers  at 
factory  prices.  We  will 
send  them  to  reliable  peo- 
ple anywhere,  to  be  paid 
for  on  our  extremely  easy 
payment  plan—  $2. 25  month- 
ly and  upwards,  if  desired. 

Operating  the  largest  piano  and 
organ  factory  in  the  world,  employing1  the  largest  capital,  buy- 
ing raw  material  in  tho  greatest  quantity  for  cash— the  Kimball 
system  of  manufacturing  and  distributing  positively  eaves  you 
925  to  $SO  on  Btrictly  first-clasa  organs. 

Send  Today  for  Money-Saving  Plan 
and  Free  Catalog 

Under  no  circumstances  can  you  afford  to  buy  or  consider  ~.ny 
other  organ  until  you  have  our  money-saving  proposition.  Our 
half  century's  manufacturing  experience,  our  financially  etrong 
guarantee  mean  much  to  you. 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO..  3228  Kimball  Hall.  Chicago 

I  Organ  \ 
Please  Bend  me  FREE  <  Piano  >  Catalogs,  factory  dis- 

'  Player  Piano  ' 
tributing  prices  and  MumoI  Herald .  containing  two  pretty  pongs 
with  words  and  musie  FREE.   Mark  instrument  you  are  inler- 


Namc 


St.  or  R.  F.  />._ 


TEACHERS  or  ex-TEACEERS 

Desiring  temporary  or  permanent  employment  in  a 

Lucrative,  Pleasant  Work 

Should  write  to  us  about  the  new  book  for  children 


"OUR  WONDER  WORLD 
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The  best  auxiliary  reading  system  yet  devised  for 
children.  Openly  endorsed  by  Normal  Schools. 
City  School  Superintendents  and  Teachers  and 
Pastors  of  Leading  Churches. 

The  Ten  Volumes  answer  thousands  of  questions 
with  descriptive  matter  and  illustration* 
Appeals  Instantly  to  Parents  and  Children 

We  assure  you  of  a  good  income  if  yon  wish  to 
rest  from  act  ive  school  duty  while  calling  on  pa- 
rents and  teachers  in  our  behalf.  Weekly  guaran- 
tee. 

GEO.  L.  SHUMAN  b  CO.,    Dept.  W.  W.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Special  Methods  of  Instruction 


Volume  [. 


By  Felix  Arnold,  Ph.  L>. 


No  Theory,  General  Instructions,  nor  Vague  Gen- 
eralizations. Open  the  book  at  any  place,  and  tind 
directions  to  follow.  Every  page  tilled  with  mutter 
nnd  method  which  can  be  used  at  once.  Model 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Heading.  Phonics,  Spelling. 
Dictation,  Language  Forms,  Grammar,  Composi- 
tion, Geography,  History,  and  Studi  of  Nature. 
PUBLISHED  BY 
S.  MANDEL,  27  St.  Nicholas  Place 

  NEW  YORK  CITY  

8  vo.  Bound  in  cloth  416  Pages  Price  S1.65  Post.  Bets. 


Teachers  Wanted  ^"^'yffl 

Big  Coram  is:  ion.   Fur  Particulars  address 

St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


November  igij. 


ENTERTAINMENT  BOOKS 

For  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving 

Selected  from  our  List  of  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Plays,  Drills,  Hardies 


Alltlir  Holidays 

logues  and  Exerci: 
Day,  May  Day,  M< 
of  July.Thanksgivj 
entine's  Day,  Linc< 


•A  collection  of  llccitations,  Dia- 
es  for  Easter,  Arbor  Dav,  Bird 
oiorial  Dav,  Closing  Day.'Fourtli 
Dg,Chrlstmas,New  Year's,St.Val- 
ln  ami  Washington  Days.  25cts. 


Best  Authors'  Christmas  Plays.   America's  fore- 

mtributed  their 
L'.    Clever  and 


■  I  Pla 


111! 


most  writ 
newest  prod 

unique  dialogs  l'or  every  grade.  25  cents. 
Bethlehem  Babe,  The.  A  swee!  song  Btoryofthe 
Christ  Child:  can  be  sung  as  solo  or  chorus.  25  cents. 
Bobby  Brewster's  Rooster.  .\  delightful  Thanks 
giving  operetta  for  young  folks,  by  Eliie  J>ouise 
Koogle.  The  plot  is  good  and  strong;  the  climax, 
surprising  ami  pleasing;  the  music  captivating  and 
full  of  life.  Two  scenes,  ordinary  furnishings.  No 
costuming.  5  boys  and  5  girls.  More  may  be  used. 
About  %  hour.  Words  and  music  complete.  25  cts. 
Christmas  at  the  Cross  Roads— A  humorous  Christ- 
mas play  for  High  sicliool  pupils  or  adults,  by  Eliza- 
beth F.  Guptill.  A  rural  play  of  unusual  strength. 
It  depicts  the  Church  Committee  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  Christmas  celebration,  bringing  out  the 
interesting  peculiarities  of  local  characters.  7 
■males,  12  females.  One  hour.  25  cents.  • 
Christmas  at  Skeeter  Corner.   A  hi 


m  and 


i; 


'The  Chri 


Alph 


I" 


id.e"The 
rmauce . 

Sindelar, 
s,  exer- 
cents. 


orons  p] 

for  child 
of  tifty  y 

mas  entertainmen 
scene.  Can  be  giv 
are  better  and  any 
Christmas  Budget. 

26  children;  seven  Christmas  table; 
Christmas  March,"  a  spectacular 
15  cents. 

Christmas  Celebrations.  Edited  by  J 
Recitations,  Plays,  Dialogs,  Drills, 
cises,  Tableaux,  Quotations.   100  pag< 

Christmas  Bell  Drill.  By  Lily  Wood  Moose.  12 
girls,  12  boys.  (Suitable  for  any  occasion  by  chang- 
ing name  and  decorations.   25  cents. 

Christmas  Collation,  The— An  up-to-date  collection 
of  the  choicest  original  and  selected  recitations,  dia- 
logs.plays,  songs,  and  other  exercises,  furnishing  full 
and  ample  provision  for  the  Christmas  program.  Fur 
all  ages.   25  cents. 

Christmas  Dialogs  and  Plays.  A  superb  new  col- 
lection  of  strictly  original  dialogs  and  plays,  all  ex- 
pressly for  Christmas.  Written  by  the  most  success- 
ful authors,  such  as  Jean  Halifax.  Faith  Dennison 
and  Catherine  Wentworth  Bothsay.  25  cents. 

Christmas  Joke,  A.  By  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill.  A 
play  for  12  male  and  12  female  characters.  May  be 
given  by  children,  or  as  a  burlesque  by  grown 
people.  Santa  trims  a  Christmas  tree  for  Mother 
Goose's  children,  and  .Tack  changes  the  labels.  The 
result  is  indescribably  funny.  The  entire  play  is  in 
rhyme  of  I  he  catchiest  sort.  The  humor  is  intense 
Every  moment  is  a  climax.  25  cents. 


Jack  Frost's  Mistake— By  Clara  J.  Denton.  A  very 
clsver  one-act  operetta  for  Thanksgiving  or  any 
time.  Four  speaking  parts  and  a  chorus.  8  or  more 
boys.  45  min.   25  cents. 

Just  After  Christmas  Dinner— By  Effie  Louise 
Koogle.  A  Charming  Christmas  Song.  Solo  for 
boy  or  girl  or  chorus  for  any  number  of  children-. 

Kris  ICringle  Jingles.  By  Effle  Louise  Koogle. 
Songs  of  the  Christmastime  for  old  and  young.  A 
versatile  collection  embracing  Songs  of  the  Christ 
Child  Sonnsof  Jolly  Sainl  Nick,  Songs  of  the  Yule 


Kris  Krlngle's  Minstrels 

The  "totally  different" 
Add  to  the  att  racl  ive  


a  program  Hashing  with  fun,  enlivening  wun  song 
and  teeming  with  specialties.   25  cents. 

Little  Puritans'  Peace  Meal,  The.  A  colonial  nov- 
elty action  song  for  any  number  of  little  Puritans 
and  Indian  girls.  The  words  are  clever  and  the 
music  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  25  cents. 

Little  Thanksgiving  Workers. 


one  or  mc 
for  the  an 
ing  meloi 
difficult. 
Newsboys' 
Four  city 
giving  D 


n  song  for 

ttle  girls.  Describes  the  preparation 
feast  day  most  effectively.  Apleas- 
hich  little  singers  will  relish.  Not 


Thanksgiving,  The. 


A  jolly  new  play, 
tntrv  on  Thanks- 


time  and  i 
6  male,  1  fe 


Brown  and  his  family,  have  a  merry 
good  dinner.  Sensible,  but  full  of  fun. 
male  characters.   Time,  40  minutes.   15  cents. 

Night  Before  Christmas,  The.  An  interesting  drama 
by  Alice  E.  Allen,  with  a  most  absorbing  plot.  Con- 
tains new  songs  by  Archibald  Humboldt.  An  excel- 
lent entertainment  for  Grammar  or  High  Schools, 
or  for  mixed  grades.  8  boys  and  6  girls,  with  more 
if  desired.  Time,  45  minutes.    25  cents. 

November's  Crown— A  new  spectacular  Thank  giv- 
ing entertainment.  Easy  to  present,  brilliant  ami 
pleasing.  14  girls  and  boys.  Also  Thanksgiving  in 
Brownie  Land.  A  humorous  play  for  boys.  15c. 

Pearl's  Christmas.  Original,  pleasing  and  interest, 
ing  Christmas  dialog  with  an  excellent  moral,  for 
3  hoys  and  4  girls.  5  cents. 

Pilgrim's  Dream,  The.  A  new  Thanksgiving  enter- 
tainment. By  Harriette  Wilbur  and  Seymour  S. 
Tibbals.  For  any  number  of  boys  and  girls,  includ- 
ing a  Pilgrim  Father,  Autumn  and  a  bevy  of  Farmer 
Lads  and  Lasses.  Songs,  drills  and  recitations  make 
up  the  program.  Full  directions  for  stage  settings, 
costumes,  music  and  drills  are  given.   15  cents. 

Santa  in  Southland.  A  new  idea  in  Christmas 
cantata.  Little  costuming;  music  in  one  or  two 
parts  and  easy.   Day  or  Sunday  schools.  25  cents. 

Surprised  Grumbler  or  How  Kris  Kringle  Made 
a  Convert.  A  Christmas  operetta.  Brilliant 
music  and  full  of  life.   25  minutes.   15  cents. 


Th 


— . 

HO  ) 


e\  Vnnn'n  rntAi>l»:nn.«n*n  described  on  page  77  contains  complete  pro 

C    I  Car  S  LntCFtainmentS  grams  foran  special  occasions  of  each  month  of  the 

year  with  an  abundance  of  material  for  use  in  ren- 
dering them.  The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved  selections 
should  appear  in  this  book  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material  is  presented. 
Much  of  the  material  is  graded,  thereby  making  it  equally  helpful  to  teachers  ol  all  grades. 
304  pages,  bound  in  silk  cloth.   Price  $1 .00. 

Christmas  Plays  and  Exercises  ^S^SSStSSSi^^ 

"  three  books  of '  Little  Plays  and  Exercises" 

and  published  in  a  sepa  rale  volume  :  The  Real  Santa  Claus,  (3  acts).  Laura  Kount.ree  Smith  ;  Christ- 
)  mas  Secrets,  (With  Song  and  Drill),  Alice  E.  Allen  andT.  B.  Weaver;  A  Christmas  Carol ,  (  Adapted 
>  from  Dickens' "Christmas  Carol")  Alice  Cook  Fuller  ;  A  Visit  to  Santa  Claus,  Mary  Louis  Dietz; 
S  An  Interview  with  Santa  Claus,  Willis  N.  Bugbee  ;  The  Truly  Believers,  S.  Emily  Potter;  The 
(  Lost  Reindeer,  Laura  Rountree  Smith  ;  In  the  Palace  of  Kriss  Kringle,  Annie  M .  \V.  Lawton; 
<    Christmas  Joys  and  Toys,  Laura  Rountree  Smith  ;  What  Santa  Brought,  Willis  N.  Bugbee  ;  The 

L Captive  Jack  Frost,  Martha  Burr  Banks. 
Paper  bound.  Price  35  cents,  postpaid.   Each  Play  in  separate  book  10c. 


Christmas  Star  March  and  Drill.  Various  figures 
of  fancy  marches,  and  a  captivating  drill.  Superbl  y 
brilliant.  For  16 or 24 girls.  Easy  to  give,  pictur- 
esque in  effect.  Diagrams  and  full  explanations 
given.  Exceedingly  effective  in  execution  ;  sure  to 
delight.  15  cents. 
Christmas  Surprise  Drill— By  Harriette  Wilbur.  A 
novel  number  for  your  entertainment.  For  any 
even  number  of  children.  15  cents. 
Colonel  Orumpey's  Christmas— An  operetta  for  in- 
termediate grades  by  Effie  Louise  Koogle.  Spicy 
and  lively  dialogue.  A  perfect  production,  easily 
learned.  No  scenery  or  costumes  necessary.  4  boys, 
4  girls  in  speaking  part,  as  many  more  as  desired  in 
bouse  party  and  chorus.  45  min.  25  cents. 
Days  We  Celebrate,  The.  By  Marie  Irish.  A  new 
and  original  book.  Includes  all  the  holidays,  with 
an  especially  line  list  for  Christmas.  57  pieces  under 
the  following  heads:  New  Year's  Day,  Lincoln's 


Birthday,  St.  Valentine's  l)a> 
day,  Easter,  Arbor  Day,  Deco 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
giving,  Christmas.  25  cents. 
Fin  de  Slecle  Christinas 
recitations,  songs 


Washington's  Birth 
tion  Day,  Flag  Day, 
lallowe'en,  Thanks- 


"Exercises — Original 
i  exercises,  etc.  Separate  pro- 
gram tor  each  grade.  15  cents. 
Fin  de  Siecle  Thanksgiving  Exercises.  Material 
for  several  entertainments.  Separate  program  for 
each  grade.  Original  songs,  recitations,  dialogues 
and  many  other  features.  15  cents, 
tiood  Things  for  Christmas.  By  Marie  Irish.  The 
book  is  filled  with  new  and  original  material  for 
Christmas,  suitable  for  all  ages.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  Christmas  Entertainment  Hooks  on 
the  market.  It  contains  2H  exceedingly  clever  Rec- 
itations and  Monologues  and  22  Exercises,  Dialogues, 
Drills, 'Tableaux,  and  Scenic  Readings.  One  piece, 
"The  Coming  of  Santa  Claus,"  a  Christmas  tree  ex- 
ercise, is  worth  the  price  of  t  he  book.  25  cents. 
Uuptill's  Original  Christmas  Recitations,  This 
is  a  very  select  collection  of  meritorious  and  de- 
lightful pieces.  15  cents. 
Uuptill's  Original  Christmas  Dialogs.  By  Eliza- 
beth F.  Guptill .  For  children  of  all  ages.  25  cents. 
"Help=U"  Christmas  Collection  Contains  Dia- 
logues: The  Speeder,  The  Fairies' Son,  Grandpa's 
Xmas  Stock  ing.  Santa's  Stowaways,  Santa  Claus  Jr., 
Poor  Papa's  Xmas  Neckties,  The  Littlest  Boy, 
Drills  and  Exercises:  A  Xmas  Morning  Tragedy. 
A  Mother  Goose  Xmas  Exercise,  and  other  Exer- 
cises and  Recital.' 
collection  contain 
song.  "When  GoO' 
C.  F.ldridge.  25  cents. 
"Help-U"  Thanksgiving  Collection 
Dialogues:  Thanksgiving  at  McC 
'Thanksgiving  Dream,  A  Different  Po 
lu  sixteen  Hundred  and  Twenty-one, 
Puritan  Pupils,  Uncle  Sam  's  Thauksgi 
Exercises  and  Drills :  'The  Jolly  1 
Seven  Little  Pilgrim  Maids  and  Ten  Lit 
Also  good  songs,  and  recitations.  25  cents. 
Holiday's  Carnival,  The  -A  unique  entertainment 
for  16  children.  16  holidays  represented.  Each  has 
a  speaking  part,  and  there  is  a  chorus  for  each  day. 
'I  be  i  ones  are  familiar.   Time  30  minutes.   15  cents. 


Ladies'  Home  Journal  prize 
Kriss  Comes  'Round,"  by  H. 


lontains 
y's,  A 

}f  View, 
y  Prim, 
Dinner, 
lercorns, 
Mlgrims, 


Turkey  Drill,  The— A  nonsense  comedy  song  drill 
for  boys  or  young  men  ;  a  suggestion  of  Thanks- 
giving Day.   15  cents. 

Thanksgiving  Songster,  The.  By  Effle  Louise 
Koogle.  Songs  of  Thanksgiving  lime  for  old  and 
young.  Solos,  duets  and  choruses;  serious,  sen- 
sible, pathetic  and  humorous.  All  phases  of  the 
season  woven  into  mirthful  and  enchanting  song. 
The  only  collection  of  Thanksgiving  songs  of  this 
character.  25  cents. 

Thankful  Bobby.  A  solo  for  a  small  boy.  A  de- 
lightful Thanksgiving  number.  Expressive  words, 
a  lively  melody,  with  range  suited  to  a  small  boy's 
voice,  and  an  appropriate  accompaniment.  Bobby 
gives  good  reasons  for  being  thankful— from  a  boy's 
viewpoint.  25  cents. 

Thanksgiving  Entertainments  For  All  tirades. 
'Two  complete  programs  for  Thanksgiving  with 
ample  material,  including  music,  for  rendering 
them.  Also  Programs  for  Library  Day.  Selected 
from  Year's  Entertainments.  Price  15c. 

Thirty  New  Christmas  Dialogues  and  Plavs.  By 
Clara  J.  Denton,  Marie  Irish,  Laura  R.  Smith  and 
others.  New,  original,  bright  and  clever  Christmas 
dialogues  and  plays  for  children  of  all  ages.  Di- 
vided into  three  parts:  Primary,  Intermediate  and 
Higher,  there  being  aboutan  equal  number  of  plays. 
Four  or  five  of  the  dialogues  are  in  verse  and  a  few 
of  the  plays  contain  music.  175  pages.  30  cents. 

Twentieth  Century  Christmas  Exercises,  The— 
Contains  a  diversified  prolusion  of  new  and  priginal 
material  for  the  schoolroom  Christmas  entertain- 
ment.  For  all  grades.  15  cents. 

Twentieth  Century  Thanksgiving  Exercises. 
The— Provides  an  abundance  of  choice  new  material 
including  several  dialogs  for  celebrating  Thanks- 
giving in  the  schoolroom.   15  cents. 

Two  Invitations,  The-  •  >•'••'  Chanksgiving.  \  |ollj 
new  operetta.  Fun  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
music  is  bright  and  catch}-.  Full  of  clever  hits. 
Easy  to  give.  For  4  boys  and  5  girls.   15  cents. 

Waif's  Thanksgiving  The.  Elizabeth  P.  Gup 

till.  An  intensely  pathetic  little  play  ol  unusual 


napped i 


Wonderful  Christmas T 

ridge.  A  delightful  Chr 
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enabled  tc 
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About  20 1 
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Yuletide  Entertainments.  By 

This  book  in  play,  pantomim 
tableaux,  drills,  marches,  mon 
tions  has  been  prepared  for 
mas  season.  While  the  n 
been  forgotten,  those  of  c 
largely  remembered.  Full 
ous  diagrams  and  illustrati 
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•  I  bri 


dialogue 
logues  ant 
ttiug  forth  tin 
Is  of  adults  have  not 
Iron  have  been  most 
icriptions  with  numer- 
i.   25  cents. 


I  .  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Poems  AAforth 
knowing 


""THIS  is  the  title  of  a  128  page  book  of  choice 
selected  Poems  compiled  by  Grace  B. 
Faxon,  author  of  "Popular  Recitations  and  How 
to  Recite  Them"  (4  vol)  ;  one  of  the  editors  of 
Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans;  compiler  of 
"Practical  Selections"  and  "The  School  Year." 

"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  is  printed  on 
India  tint  egg  shell  paper,  has  handsome  Verde 
Onyx  covers  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  teacher's  library,  as  it  contains  the  gems 
of  poetry  which  are  most  sought  for  and  used 
in  school  work  and  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  single  volume. 


FREE  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

"Poems  Worth 
Knowing"  is  given 
free  and  postpaid  to 
each  person  sub- 
scrihing  to  Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans  separately  or 
in  any  combination. 


NORMAL-INSTRUCTOR 
PRIMARY- PLANS 


AND 


Your  own  observation  will  satisfy  you  that  no  other  educational 
journal  compares  with  NORMAL  INRTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS  in  size,  contents  or  helpfulness.  It  is  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  journals  "Normal  Instructor"  and  "Primary 
Plans."  As  separate  publications  they  were  each  regarded  as  the 
superior  of  any  other  educational  journals  in  their  class  and  en- 
joyed the  largest  circulation  of  any  educational  journals  in  the 
world.  In  May  ('14)  they  were  consolidated  and  are  being  pub- 
lished as  one  journal  bearing  the  joint  title  of  both  and  con- 
taining as  much  material  for  teachers  of  primary  and 
intermediate  grades  and  rural  schools  as  was  formerly 
contained  in  both  taken  together,  and  yet  the  price  is  the 
same  as  was  formerly  received  for  each— $1.25  a  year. 

II  not  already  a  subscriber  to  Normal  Instructor- 
Primary  Plans  we  shall  welcome  you  to  the  largest 
circle  of  teachers  reading  any  one  educational 
journal  in  the  world.  On  receipt  of  your"  subscription 
you  will  immediately  receive  a  copy  of  "Poems 
Worth  Knowing." 

If  a  subscriber  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  "Poems 
Worth  Knowing"  when  renewing. 

Your  teacher  friends  who  may  not  be  subscribers  would 
doubtless  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  and 
secure  "Poems  Worth  Knowing"  if  they  were 

familial"  with  NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY  PLANS 
and  our  offer.  Will  you  not  bring  the  matter  to 
their  attention.  They  will  appreciate  it  and 
so  will  we. 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

NOTE:  A  liberal  cash  commission  will  be  paid  those  who  secure 
and  send  in  subscriptions  of  others  torus.  Terms,  sample  copies,  blanks, 
etc.,  on  request.  Several  new  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  sub- 
scriptions can  be  quickly  secured  in  any  locality.  Remember,  each  sub- 
scriber gets  a  copy  of  our  handsome  premium  book,  "Poems  Worth 
Knowing." 

JB^sP'See  our  Credit  Offer  on  page  Two.  Many  teachers  avail  themselves 
of  it  at  this  season. 


^ovember  1914 
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Iiperior  Goods  at  Ordinary  Prices 

'AGE  CATALOGUE  (2000  Illustrations).  Pictures  practically 
ry  article  of  jewelry  heart  couM  wish  for  or  tougue  could  tell, 
ite  for  it.  Taken  at  random  from  its  pages,  the  following 
Ingestions  may  tempt  you  to  test  my  ability  to  furnish  you  desir- 
;and  durablegoodsfrom  the  factory  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


z552 

:UFF  BUTTONS— No.  1551,50c.  No.  1552,50c. 

70  other  patterns  up  to  ^2.85  per  pair. 


j  COLLAR  PINS— No.  1104,  40c.    No.  1105,  40c. 
32  other  patterns  up  to  75c.  per  pair. 


1500  1501  1502 

TIE  CLASPS — No.  1500,  1501  or  1502,  75c, 

10  other  patterns  at  the  same  price. 


1400  140 1 

LINGERIE  CLASPS— No.  1400  or  1401,  30c, 

14  other  patterns  up  to  75c.  per  pair. 
Every  article  is  exact  size  0/ picture, 
j[jns85c.up.  Lockets 90c.  up.  Ring-soot:. up.  La  Vallieres^i  up. 
irf.  Watch  and  Bar  Pins,  Fobs,  Brooches,  Bracelets,  Friendship 
pies,  etc., in  profusion.  I  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  delivery, 
'article  not  entirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned.  I  will  refund 
price  together  with  its  cost  of  return.  I  refer  you  to  Phenix 
ional  Bank  of  Providence  as  to  my  reliability, 

pWIN  F.  KENT,  411  Smith  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.I. 


00  FOR  THIS  252"ST0RK"  SEWING  SET 


The  scissors  are  45s  in.  lone,  finest  steel,  beautiful 
i|njsh,  gold-plated  handles.  The  thimble,  tape  needle 
j  arl  emery  top  are  solid  silver  stamped  "Sterling." 

he  turtle  is  quadruple  silver  plate  and  has  3ft- tape. 

You  can  save  money  by  selecting  all  your  Christmas 
lifts  from  our  illustrated  catalogue  of  jewelry  and 

lverware.  sent  free  on  request.    To  show  how  low 

ir  prices  are  we  will  send  you  postpaid  for  $1  the 

hove  $2.o0  sewing  set.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed; 

louey  back  if  you  want  it.   Only  one  set  to  an 

ddress.  WOOD-ELLIS  CO.,  37  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Self  Heating  Iron 


NEW 

JTANDARD" 

akes  and  con= 
'ins  its  own 
Jeat.  Works 
ffliile  i  t  is  heatinsr, 
fy-ats  while  it  is 
'  orkiug.  Saves 

iles  of 

al  k- 


Sjaves  Its  Cost 
Every  Month. 

Economical, 
safe,  conven- 
ient.     T  ii  e 
"Standard"  is 
stove,  fuel, 
iieat— all  in  one. 
Fire  is  inside. 
Carry  it  about. go 
wliereyou  please. 
Don'tstayin  hot 
kitchen;  i  ro  n 
any  place,  any 
room, on  porch 
r  under 
hade  tree. 
Go  right 
along,  one 
thing  after 
another. 


f  11  kindsof  clothes  ironed  belterin  hall' the  time. 

I,  o  waiting,  no  stopping  to  change  irons.  Right  heat. 
I'  asily  regulated.  No  time  wasted.  Iron  on  table  all  the 
!' me,  one  band  on  the  iron, 
I  le  other  to  turn  and  fold  the 
j  othes.  The  "Standard" 
!.  neat,  durable  and  com- 
[rant;  all  parts  within  radius 
r  i  iron  and  handle.  No  tanks 
I  or  fittings  standing  out  at 
1  desoreuds  to  hinder  or  be 
J i  the  way.  No  wires  or  hose 
I  itached  to  bother.  Right 
ize,  right  shape,  right 
I  /eight.  Cheapestfuel.  two 
ems  does  ordinary  family  ".-standard" 
\  oning.  Every  iron  tested  before  shipping.  Ready 
>r  use  when  received.  Pricelow— Sent  anywhere. 

M  A  K  r"  MONEY. 
Men  or  Women,  Quick, 
[isy.sure.  All  Year  business.  Experience  not 
ecessary.  Sells  on  merit— sells  itself.  They  buy  on 
light.  Every  home  a  prospect.  Every  woman 
:'eeds  it.  Price  low- all  can  afford  it.  HOW 
j  HEY  DO  SELTi-Even2or3adaygivesS27t.)^lO 
lj  week  profit ;  6  sales  a  day  is  fair  for  an  agent ;  some 
Jill  sell  a  dozen  in  one  day.  Show  10  families— sell  8. 
|  -ot  sold  in  stores,  send  no  money.  Write  postal 
|  May  for  description,  agents  selling  plan.     How  to 

^ikri!ksa:ui'i,e. 

:  .  BROWN  MFC.  CO.,   4249  Brown  B!d£..    Cincinnati,  0. 


AGENTS 


The  Home  Builders 

(Continued  from  page  74)  . 

and  others  that  should  be  a  part  of  every 
child's  life?  What  we  learn  in  childhood 
clings  to  our  memory  tenaciously.  If 
the  finger-plays,  jingles,  and  lullabies 
are  sung  and  played  by  little  girls  we 
may  be  sure  that,  some  day,  other  little 
girls  will  be  gladdened  by  them.  "Home 
culture"  means  such  things  as  these. 
The  "Home  Builders"  are  taught  the 
old-time  games  and  folk  dances  after  the 
regular  meeting  is  over  whenever  the 
Worthy  Directress  has  the  time;  then 
an  honor  is  given  to  the  ones  who  will 
teach  one  of  these  to  a  group  of  children 
smaller  than  herself.  "Home  decora- 
tion" encourages  an  interest  in  the 
beauty  of  the  home.  Curtains  and  table 
scarfs  prettily  stenciled,  the  unsightly 
wood-box  neatly  covered,  or  a  vase  kept 
filled  with  fresh  flowers  add  greatly  to  a 
room.  In  the  South  there  is  not  a  day  in 
the  year  that  a  flower  or  something  green 
cannot  be  procured  to  put  into  a  vase. 

Most  of  our  homes  could  be  improved 
by  having  a  vine,  hedge  or  tree  planted 
near  it;  "Home  planting"  ranges  from 
the  flower-box  or  the  kitchen-box  of  pars- 
ley to  the  planting  of  grapevine  and 
setting  out  of  trees. 

Home  "Little  things"  covers  all  of  the 
hundred  little  tasks  in  a  home  that 
could  not  really  be  classed  under  anyone 
of  the  foregoing  heads.  Someone  must 
run  the  household  errands ;  the  chickens 
must  be  fed  every  evening;  the  clothes- 
pins collected  and  put  in  place;  and  when 
the  mother  is  tired  someone  must  play 
with  the  baby;  and  thus  it  is,  through 
countless  things,  a  child  can  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  in  the  work  of  the  home. 

This  is  but  the  barest  introduction  to 
the  work  of  the  "Home  Builders"  but 
space  does  not  permit  of  further  detail 
at  this  time. 

At  the  State  Normal  of  Louisiana  this 
is  being  taught  in  order  that  the  student 
teachers,  when  they  graduate  and  go  out 
over  the  State,  may  begin  the  work  of 
drawing  the  home  and  the  school  into 
closer  relations  by  means  of  the  circles 
of  "Home  Builders." 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE: — Any  one  wishing  further 
in  formation  or  details  will  have  all  questions 
promptly  and  gladly  answered  by  addressing, 
President  V.  L.  Roy,  State  Normal  School, 
Natchitoches,  La. 


Laugh  At 


Dyspepsia 


By  Simply  Using  a  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablet  After  Any  Meal  You  Want 
to  Eat 

It  sounds  almost  ridiculous  to  think 
of  eating  a  big  meal  without  pain  and 
discomfort  afterwards,  doesn't  it?  Well, 
try  this  simple  remedy  and  demonstrate 
its  truth.  You  know  that  12  men  (a 
jury)  decide  the  laws  of  our  land.  Not 
only  have  12  men  O. ,  K.  'd  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands as  well. 

Just  think!  One  ingredient  contained 
in  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest 
3,000  times  its  weight  in  food. 

Doesn't  this  tell  you  that  such  aid  to 
your  body  means  relieving  your  distress 
from  food? 

What  the  thousands  are  daily  doing 
you  can  surely  do.  Every  condition  of 
stomach  and  digestive  troubles  has  been 
relieved  by  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 
They  have  been  tested  and  tried  for 
years.  They  are  this  nation's  greatest 
dyspepsia  remedy.  They  are  sold  wher- 
ever drugs  are  sold.  Surely  this  manner 
of  proof  is  all  you  need  to  know  what 
course  to  pursue. 

If  any  man  can  prepare  a  better 
remedy  than  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets he  can  make  millions  of  dollars.  Is 
there  a  better  one?  / 

Why  not  use  this  hint  to  awaken  your 
common  sense  aud  make  you  go  to  your 
druggist  today  and  buy  a  box.  To  any- 
one wishing  a  free  trial  of  these  tablets 
please  address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  150 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  a 
small  sample  package  will  be  mailed 
free. 


Cut  this  out  and  keep  it 

Free  Policy  of  Insurance 
Against  Accidental  Death  in  the 

^eacljer's  Casualty  l£ti&erwr  Iters 

ofTLincoln.  Mebr, 

In  consideration  of  value  received  and  good  will  and  upon  the  condition 
that  the  Assured  accepts  this  Policy  and  signs  the  Application  at  the  bottom 
hereof,  and  sends  the  same  by  mail  to  the  Teacher's  Casualty  Under- 
writers, of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  hereby  insures  the  undersigned  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  contained  in  a  regular  T.  C.  U.  Policy,  against  accidental 
death  in  the  sura  of  FIFTY  ($50.00)  DOLLARS  from  seven  (7)  o'clock  A.  M. 
of  the  day  the  Assured  mails  his  application  and  continuing  for  ten  (1")  days. 

This  policy  is  issued  absolutely  without  conditions  except  as  stated  in 
said  Policy  and  the  Company  will  pay  the  amount  above  specified  to  the 
Beneficiary  named  in  the  Policy  below,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  proofs 
of  the  death  of  the  assured  by  accidental  means,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  said  contract. 

This  insurance  is  good  in  the  hands  of  any  regularly  employed  teacher 
over  eighteen  (18)  years  and  under  sixty  (60)  years  of  age.  Not  more  than 
one  Policy  to  be  valid  in  the  hands  of  one  person. 

Issued  this  1st  day  of  November,  1914,  but  not  good  until  application 
therefor  is  signed  by  the  Assured,  and  mailed  to  the  office  of  the  company. 

TEACHER'S  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Wm,  Ritchie  Jr.,  General  Manager 

Cmt  This  Out  and  Send  to  Company. 

I  hereby  make  application  for  free  insurance  against  accidental  death  under  the . 
Free  Policy  of  insurance  issued  by  the  Teacher's  Casualty  Underwriters  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  to  readers  of  the  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans.  I  agree  that  this  insurance 
is  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  policy  issued  by  the  said  Teacher's 
Casualty  Underwriters.  I  furthermore  ask  said  Company  to  seud  me  full  particulars  ex- 
plaining the  regular  T.  C.  U.  Policy  which  pays  FIFTY  (50.00)  DOLLARS  a  month  for 
accident,  sickness  or  quarantine,  and  $1000  to  $2000  for  an  accidental  death.  In  the  event 
of  my  death  by  accident,  I  desire  the  benefits  under  this  Policy  payable  to 

.  '.  .  my  Beneficiary. 


My  height  is_ 


-My  weight  is. 


My  occupation  is- 


.51 Y  address  is_ 


-St.  No.- 


Signed  this- 


-day  of- 


-mil 


(Dept.  I) 


Assured  under  said  Policy 


You  Can  Write  100  or  More  Words  A  Minute  With 


BRIEFHAND 


The  modern  substitute  for 
stenography.  The  sensation 
of  the  world  of  rapid  writing; 
a  wonderful  combination  of 
longhand  and  shorthand, 
which  enables  one  to  write  as 
fast  as  the  average  stenogra- 


TO  READ 


pber,  AND  LEGIBLY.   Invaluable  for  business  aud  professional  men  and  women, 
ministers,  teachers,  secretaries,  clerks,  students,  EVERYBODY. 

Whether  you  want  simply  to  make  notes  on  sermons,  lectures,  business  trans- 
actions, legal  cases,  etc.,  or  to  take  dictation  verbatim  and  do  secretarial  work, 
Brielhand  takes  the  place  of  stenography,  and  is  learned  without  the  expendU 
ture  of  a  lot  of  time  and  money, 

We  have  many  commendatory  letters  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you.  A 
West  Virginia  mayorsays:  "I  would  not  give  it  up  for  any  system  of  shorthand 
usedtoday."  An  Indiana  minister  writes  :  "I  heartily  commend  it".   A  Boston  eor- 
poration  president  "began  using  abbreviations  in  24  hours".  Other  Brief  band  writers  say :  "Exceedingly  prac- 
tical". "A  simple  and  easily  learned  method".   "Highly  efficient".   "Far  superior  to  any  other  method. " 

With  our  BRIEFHAND   MANUAL  containing  thousands  of  illustrations,  vfshott  cuts','  and  complete 
instructions,  you  can  quickly  learn  this  wonderful  system  at  home   'The  price is  only  jltbo.  Sample'le's 
free.   TEACHERS :   Learn  Brief  hand  and  add  to  your  iucome  by  teaching  it. 

PREMIER  BRIEFHAND  SCHOOL,  P.  O.  Box  1317— A,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TO  WRITE 
TO  LEARN 


Teachers  Write  Me 

for  special  price  list  on 
typewriters  most  adapta- 
b  1  e  for  teachers.  No 
teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  typewriter 
when  samecan  be  secured 
on  the  easy  terms  1  am 
now  offering.  I  can 
save  you  money  on  any 
make  typewriteryou  may 
desire.  Write  for  special 
ALL  MAKES         teachers  proposition. 

J.  E.  ALBRIGHT, 

253  Broadway,  New  York 


25 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS  (1.50 


or  announcements,  prepaid  for.. 

Old  English  or  Script  Type.  Two  sets  envelopes. 
25  Visiting  Cards  20  cents,  50  for  30  cents. 
GIRARD  JOB  SHOP,     Dept.  C.      Girard,  Kansas. 


Stamp  Album 

Buy  Stamps, 


and  1000  postage  stamps 
from  the  War  Zone  only 
20c.   Big  List  Free  !  Wi 
Husman  Stamp  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Just  What  You  Have  Been  Looking  For! 

Short  Stories  For  Young  Folk 

With  two  delightful  stories  from  the  Greek,  Kebe's 
Picture  and  Protiicus' Choice  of  Hercules.  To  en- 
force Home,  School,  and  Class-room  Ethics.  With 
ready-reference  Index  for  Teachers  in  class,  and  Out- 
line fof  20  week  Story-course  in  Ethics.  Collected  by 
a  practical  teacher  from  unpublished  modern  aud 
ancient  sources,  Fully  illustrated  to  serve  as  gift- 
book  for  Child.  By  Dr.  Kenneth  S.Guthrie.  PriceSl.lu. 
COMPAAATIVE  LITERATURE  PRESS,    182  Monroe  Street.,    BROOHIVN,  N.  V 


GYMNASIUM  SUITS 
AND  BLOOMERS 

For  women  and  girls,  made  in 
all  grades  and  colors.  Suits  Bloomers 
Wool  Serge  «5.00 
Cotton  Serge  3.00 
Cotton  and  Wool  4.00 
Mohair  4.75 
Panama  4.50 
Twill  2.00 

Bloomers  are  mailf-  full 
give  neatest  effect  pos- 
sible to  skirts.  e 

Middy  blouses  made 
of  white  twill,  serge.etc. 

Tank  Suits-^fl  to  tl.25. 

Dauciug  suits  and  skirts, 
cular  and  accordian  pleated 

All  Garments  made  to  ii 
vidual  measure. 

Send  for  blanks  aud  prices 
with  full  information,  ages  8-2. 
bust  measure  30-44. 

Ypsilanti  Garment  Shop 

Ypsil&.nti,  Michigan 


THE  IDEAL  REPORT  CARDS 

arranged  tor  all  subjects  lor  leu  months.  Highly 
recommended  by  principals  and  superintendents. 
No.  L  is  a  folder,  size  31 .  by  o!Z  in.  when  folded.  Price 
20c  per  dozen;  60c  for  50;  $1.20  per  100.  No.  2  is  a 
card  '.iii  by  6J£  arranged  for  the  same  subjects  and 
time  as  No.  1,  but  containing  less  data.  Price  10c  per 
dozen  ;.4i)c  per  50;  75c  per  100.  Envelopes  5c  per 
dozen.  Euclose  2c  extra  per  dozen  for  postage.  Write 
lor  samples.  Address 

A.  E.  Bisbop,  Stambaugb,  Mich. 


So 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


November  zgdA 


Motion  Picture  Star  Crosses 
Continent  on  Horseback 

Cleo  Ridgrely  and  her  husband,  stars  of 
several  motion  picture  companies,  undertook 
to  ride  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  with- 
out changing  horses.  Thruout  the  journey, 
all  who  saw  Mrs.  Ridgrely  were  amazed  at 
her  fresh  complexion  and  soft  skin  under 
exposure  to  such  weather  trial.  The  letter 
below  gives  the  secret. 

Wind,  Weather  and 

Ingram's 
Milkweed  Cream 


50c  and  $1.00 


'  I  '"HOSE  women  who  despair  of  protecting  their  complexions  against  the  ravages 
A   of  outdoor  life  will  he  interested  in  the  following  letter  written  to  the  mak- 
ers of  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  by  the  well-known  motion  picture  star. 

Dallas.  Tex..  July  11. 1918. 

I  am  very  fair,  and  having  ridden  through  ruin,  cold  and  exeefisive  lieqt,  my  skin  is  in  just  t i i . *  sjitim  con- 
dition as  when  1  started,  although  ui>  husband  is  so  Kiinburncrl  ami  tunned  that  lie  would  be  taken  Cora  Mex- 
ican. People  think  that  my  husbund  is  riding  and  I  am-,traveling  by  train,  hut,  smh  is  not  tin- case.  U-avlng 
New  York,  I  tried  many  things  to  guard  against  tin?  elements  ami  protect  my  skin,  but  not  until  I  started  t  he 
use  ,,f  Milkweed  Cream  did  I  find  real  help.  I  want  to  thank  you  Tor  placing  Such  an  article  ol  merit,  upon  the 
market  and  cannot  recommend  it  too  strongly.    It  is  a  toilet  essent  ial  t  hat  1  will  never  he  wit  tjout. 

Sincerely,  OXEO  RIDGOELY. 
The  foundation  of  beauty  is  a  fine  complexion  —  and  that  means  a  healthy 
skin.  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  has  the  peculiar  properties  that  make  for  skin 
health.  Its  use  overcomes  the  more  serious  complexion  faults  as  well  as  undue 
redness,  sunburn  and  freckles.  Read  the  letter  from  Sarah  Bernhardt— today  a 
marvelous  example  of  youth  and  beauty  preserved. 

The  success  of  Ingram  products 
has  been  proved  by  millions  of 
beauties.  Send  us  a  2c  stamp  to 
cover  the"  cost  of  mailing  and  re- 
ceive free  a  sample  of  Milkweed 
Cream,  of  Velveola  Souveraine 
Face  Powder,  of  Ingram's  Rouge, 
also  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder. 


New  York.  May  22, 1896. 
Frederick  K.  Ingram  Co. 

Dear  Sirs':  Ingram's  Milk- 
weed Cream  is  of  a  most, 
delicious  perfume,  marve- 
lously  good  turthe  skin  and 
complexion:  removes  all 
spots  from  the  face.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
testify  my  sincere  satis- 
faction. I  take  with  me  to 
France  a  large  quantity. 
Yours  sincerely. 

SARAH  BERNHARDT 


Ingidm's 


Frederick  F.  Ingrain  Company 

Established  1885 

Windsor,  Ont. ,  65  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Face  Powder 

shades:  pink,  whitt  . 

50  cents  at  drug  store  or  by  mail,  postpaid. 


MtaCP  fniDflcr  IS  Powdered  Perfection 
VCOla  .  riU.K  rUWUer  £or  the  Complexion.  Four 
yV£l'Q l[J£,  £hades:  pink,  white,  flesh  and  brunette.  Price. 


Photography  Made  Easy 

You  T ake  the  Pictures  and  We  Will  Do  the  'Rest 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

The  Development  of  Films 

Making  Prints  from  them 

Making  Photographic  Post- 
cards from  any  subject  by  reproduc- 
ing from  the  origiual  photo. 

TAKING  PICTURES  is  a  most  en- 
joyable recreation  but  is  robbed 
of  half  "its  pleasure  if  one  lias  to 
develop  their  owu  films  and  do  the 
other  work  necessary  to  secure  the 
finished  picture.  The  facilities  at  the 
cotnmaud  of  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher do  not  always  permit  of  first 
class  work  and  consequently  the  re- 
sults are  uot  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Satisfied  Customers  send  their  orders  to  us 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  exceptional  facilities  enable  us  to  fill-all 
The  materials  used  in  our  photographic  work  are  the  best  obtainable. 

SCHEDULE  OF  RATES 

Prices  for  Developing;  Spool  Films 

Any  6"  exposure  film  10c 

Any  10  or  12  exposure  film  1.5c 

Prices  for  Developing  Film  Packs 

Size  a^xl^  or  smaller  25c 

Size  3%  xiX  or  larger  30c 

Plates  (any  size)  each  s  5c 


regularly 
orders  pr 


.  and  it  is  a 
omptly. 


{S^NOTK:  Care  should  be  exercised  i  n  wrapping  packages  securely, 
fully  prepaying  postage.    Place  name  and  address  on  package. 


Prices  for  Printing 
A  /.ii  Priii rn  Unmounted 

2"!$ x  3'  \  or  smaller  2c 

2  l;x4l  l.3l  ix4K  or  V/.xY/,  3c 

4x5,  3Kx5%  4c 

5  x  7  8c 

Post  Cards 
It  c  produced  from  Any  Photo 
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Just  for  Fun 


Good  Stories   Selected  from    Various  Sources  for   Our  Readers'  Enjoyment 


APPEARANCES  ARE  DECEITFUL 
"My  gracious,  boy,"  said  the  uncle, 
"you  do  certainly  eat  an  awful  lot  for  a 
little  boy."  "Well,  sir,"  replied  the 
boy,  "maybe  I'm  not  so  little  as  I  look 
from  the  outside." 

WHAT  DID  SHE  MEAN 
Cholly:  "When  I  was  a  boy,  you  know, 
the  doctor  said  if  I  didn't  stop  smoking 
cigarettes   I    would    become  feeble- 
minded. " 

Miss  Keen:  "Well,  why  didn't  you 

stop?" 

TOLD  AS  HE  HEARD  IT 

Teacher:  "Johnny,  can  you  tell  how 
iron  was  first  discovered?" 

Johnny:    "  Yos,  sir." 

''Well!  Just  tell  the  class  what  your 
information  is  on  that  point. " 

"]  heard  my  father  say  yesterday  that 
they  smelt  it. " 

A  NECESSARY  QUALIFICATION  1 

Mrs.  Bagrox :  '  'Tell  me,  professor, 
will  my  daughter  ever  become  a  great 
pianist? 

Herr  Vogleschmitzle  :  "I  gannot 
dell." 

'  'But  has  she  none  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  good  musician?" 

"Ach!  Yah,  matam  she  has;  two 
hands.  " 

DIDN'T  GO  ANY  FARTHER 
A  gentleman  was  descending  the  ice- 
covered  surface  of  a  steep  street  when 
his  feet  went  from  under  him,  and  he 
slid  down  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  had 
not  gone  more  than  a  few  yards  in  this 
position  when  his  legs  came  in  contact 
with  a  lady  who  was  crossing  the  street, 
causing  her  to  sit  down  hurriedly  on  him. 
They  proceeded  thus  together  at  an  in- 
creasing speed,  and  shot  out  onto  the 
square  below,  when  the  gentleman,  com- 
ing to  rest,  said:  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam:  you  must  get  off  here.  I  don't 
go  any  farther!" 

A  REAL  AGNOSTIC 
Prof.  Mahaffy  was  once  examining  a 
man  who  had  put  himself  down  as  an 
"Agnostic"  on  entering  college.  He 
was  having  a  hard  time  at  Mahaffy's 
hands  over  some  "crux"  passages  in  a 
Greek  book.  "I  believe,  thir,"  said 
Mahaffy,  "that  you  are — aw — are  an 
Agnothtic  in  religiouth  matterth.  "  The 
man  feebly  acquiesced.  "Well,  then, 
thir,"  said  the  professor,  "I  can  quite 
athure  you  that  you  are  an  Agnothtic  in 
Greek  ath  well. " 

SAVING  OF  WATER 
In  the  days  when  the  Clyde  was  navi- 
gable to  Glasgow  for  only  very  small  ves- 
sels, a  steamer  stuck  in  the  mud  near 
Renfrew,  and  the  skipper  was  not  spar- 
ing in  strong  language.  While  waiting 
for  the  rising  tide,  he  saw  a  little  girl 
approaching  the  river  with  a  bucket  to 
fetch  some  water.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  poor  captain,  and,  leaning  over 
the  side,  he  cried:  "If  you  tak'  ae  drap 
o'  water  oot  here  till  I  get  afloat,  I'll 
warm  yer  ear  for't.  " 

HER  CAUTION  CARRIED  HER  TOO  FAR 

A  story  illustrating  the  reticence  of 
the  Scotch  regarding  their  private  affairs 
was  once  told  by  Ian  Maclaren.  A  train 
was  at  a  railroad  station,  when  a  porter 
put  his  head  into  a  car  and  called  out: 
"Any  one  in  this  car  for  Doun?  Change 
for  Doun!  Any  one  for  Doun?"  No  one 
moved  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  train 
was  speeding  along,  not  to  stop  again 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Then  an  old  Scotch 
woman  turned  to  a  lady  sitting  near 
her  and  said,  "I'm  for  Doun,  but  I'd  not 
tell  t hat  man  so. ' ' 

BEHIND  THE  TIMES 
"My  dear,"  said  the  proud  father,  "I 
cannot  understand  your  objection  to 
young  Prudery  as  a  suitor  for  your  hand. 
1  am  sure  that  he  is  a  model  young 
man."  "There  is  no  question  about  his 
being  a  model, "  replied  the  bewitching 
beauty;  "but,  father,  dear,  the  trouble 
is  that  he  is  a  1912  model." 


THE  WOMAN  HAD  THE  BISHOP 

Bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania  was  sk- 
ting  one  day  at  dinner  with  that  bo  d 
financier  of  the  Revolutionary  time-, 
Robert  Morris,  when  the  latter  sai<!, 
"Bishop,  I  have  made  my  will,  and  have 
devised  to  you  all  my  impudence"  "In 
that  case,"  replied  the  bishop,  "yen 
have  certainly  left  me  the  greater  part 
of  your  estate."  "Yes,  bishop,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  White;  "and  it  is  plain  that 
you  have  entered  immediately  upon  your 
inheritance. " 

WAS  JIMMIK  RIGHT? 

The  lesson  was  on  the  American  Indiar, 
and  the  teacher  asked  if  any  little  boy 
or  girl  could  tell  her  what  the  leaders  of 
the  various  tribes  were  called.  "The/ 
are  called  chiefs, "  promptly  announce  ! 
a  bright  little  girl.  "Correct,"  said  the 
teacher,  smiling  approvingly.  "Now, 
then,  can  any  one  of  you  tell  me  wn*t 
the  women  of  the  Indian  tribes  are 
called?"  For  a  moment  there  was  silence 
Every  pupil  in  the  class  was  thinking 
hard.  Finally  little  Jimmie  Brown's 
hand  shot  up.  "Well,  Jimmie,"  said  the 
teacher,  "what  are  the  women  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  called?"  "Miss  Chiefs,'' 
proudly  answered  Jimmy. 

TOO  HARD  A  WORD  TO  USE 

When  a  soldier  is  confined  in  the  guard-l 
room  for  an  offence,  a  written  copy  ofl 
the  crime  is  handed  to  the  commander  of 
the  guard.  A  corporal  having  given  an 
order,  one  of  the  men  seemed  disinclined 
to  obey,  when,  after  having  rebuked  hin 
sharply,  he  shouted  in  angry  tones: 
"It's  a  good  job  for  you,  me  lad,  that  I 
can't  spell  "insubordination,"  or  I'd 
shove  you  in  the  'clink'  [guard-room J 
sharp. " 

MIXED  BUT  ALL  RIGHT 
Passenger:    "Why  are  we  so  late? " 
Guard:     "Well,  sir,  the  train  in  frort 
was  behind,  and  this  train  was  behind 

before  besides. " 

A  VERY  CONCRETE  EXAMPLE 
"An  abstract  noun,"  remarked  the 
teacher,  "is  the  name  of  something  that 
you  can  think  of,  but  not  touch.  Now 
give  me  an  example."  "A  red-hot 
poker,"  remarked  Freddy. 

THE  DOCTOR  WAS  NOT  A  HORSE 

Little  Mattie  flew  into  the  house  ore 
evening  very  late  for  tea,  and  hurried  ti 
her  mother's  chair.  "Oh,  mother,"  she 
cried,  "don't  scold  me,  for  I've  had  such 
a  disappointment!  A  horse  fell  down  in 
the  street  and  they  said  they  were  goin< 
to  send  for  a  horse  doctor,  so.  of  course, 
I  had  to  stay.  And  after  I  waited  and 
waited  he  came,  and  oh.  mother,  what 
do  you  think?    It  was  only  a  man!" 

MORAL  SUASION  DESCRIBED 

"Bless  me!"  said  Tommy's  grea<- 
uncle.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your 
teachers  never  thrash  you?"  "Never!  ' 
replied  Tommy.  "We  have  moral 
suasion  in  our  school."  "What'*  that?  ' 
"Oh,  we  get  kep'  in,  and  stood  up  in 
corners,  and  locked  out  and  locked  in,] 
and  made  to  write  one  word  a  thousand  ! 
times,  and  scowled  at  and  jawed  at;  anil 
that's  all. " 

SPELLING  REFORM 
"Tim,"  inquired  Mr.  Riley,  glancjnifl 
up  over  the  door  of  the  post-office,  "whtt  [ 
is  the  meanin'  of  thim  letters,  'MDCCCl 
XCVIII?'  "    "They  mean  eighteen  hui 
dred  an'  ninety-eight!"     "Tim,  don't  U 
strike  you  thot  they're  carryin'  this  spel  - 
in'  reform  entoirely  too  far?" 

SHE  KNEW  WHAT  SHE  WANTED 

It  was  Helen's  first  day  in  school,  ard 
she  talked  right  out  loud  just  as  she  d  d 
when  she  was  at  home.  Helen's  teach*  r 
said,  "Now,  little  folks,  don't  talk ;  bu\ 
whenever  you  want  anything,  just  ho  d 
up  your  hand."  Pretty  soon  up  wert 
Helen's  little  hand.  "Well,  Helen,  whtt 
do  you  want?"  and  Miss  Pomeroy  w*s 
surprised  when  Helen  said,  "  Some  cand> , 
please. " 
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Christmas  Entertainment,  School  No.  6,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Build  your  Christmas  Entertainment 
around  the  Victor 

Whether  it  is  the  silent  night  of  Christmas  eve,  the  shining  star  of  Bethlehem,  the 
morn  with  its  joyous  bells  and  happy  carols,  or  the  toys  on  the  tree ;  whether  the 
central  thought  of  the  exercise  be  the  Christ  Child,  the  merry  "Kris  Kringle"  or  the 
wonderful  "Santa  Claus"  with  reindeer,  sledge,  bells,  pack  and  all — the  Victor  records 
will  tell  your  pupils  the  story.  They  should  all  hear  these  records  in  celebrating"  the 
greatest  day  of  the  year  for  children. 


35350  I  *^es*    ore  Christmas 

1  The  Doll's  Wooing — 2.    The  Sugar  Plum  Tree 
88138    Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht 
63813  ^  Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht 


1  Ehre  sei  Gott  in  der  Hohe 
64106   Holy  Night 
31873    Christmas  Songs  and  Carols 
74187    Star  of  Bethlehem 
35412  {  While  Shepherds  Watched 

1  It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear 

35335  \  Rin?  °ut>  Wild  BelIs 

1  Christmas  Light,  Behold 
16996   Adeste  Fidelis 
17647  {  Nazareth 

1  The  First  Nowell 
60083    Birthday  of  a  King      Lambert  Murphy 
60080    Babes  in  Toyland 

Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra 
31770    Hallelujah  Chorus 

Victor  Chorus  and  Sousa's  Band 


Patten 
Schumann-Heink 
Nebe  Quartet  j 
(with  chimes)  j 
Evan  Williams 
Victor  Mixed  Chorus 
Evan  Williams 
Victor  Chorus 

Percy  Hemus 
Peerless  Quartet 
Trinity  Choir 
Lyric  Quartet 


$1.25 

3.00 

.75 

1.00 
1.00 
1.50 

1.25 

1.25 
.75 
.75 


.75 
.75 
1.00 


Victor  XXV— Type  A 
$67.50  special  quotation 
to  schools  only 

When  this  new  and  improved  type 
of  Victor  is  not  in  use,  the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the  cabinet 
can  be  locked  to  protect  from  dust 
ami  promiscuous  use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


Is  there  a  Victor  in  your  school?  The  pupils  will  be 
glad  to  give  an  entertainment  to  help  secure  one  for  a 
Christmas  gift.  Then  the  Victor  would  make  every  day 
a  day  of  music  in  your  school. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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vol  VIS  are  wanted  to  represent  this  journal  in  each 
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on  application. 
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What  Do  You  Think 

Of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans?  Do  you  fuel  that  we  are  accomplishing  our 
aim  to  make  it  the  very  best  journal  published  lor  teachers  of  Primary  and 
Intermediate  grades  and  of  Rural  Schools  ? 

While  NORMAL  Instructor-Primary  Plans  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
fully  double  the  circulation  of  any  Educational  Journal  in  the  World,  there  are 
many  teachers  who  are  not  subscribers  to  it.  Doubtless  you  know  of  some  teachers 
who  are  not  subscribers.  We  wish  lo  reach  these  teachers— to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  subscribe.  Will  you  not  help  us?  We  pay  liberal  cash  commission,  or  you 
can  secure  Seeley's  Question  Book,  Every  Day  Plans,  Year's  Entertainments,  Practical 
Selections  and  The  School  Year  as  offered  in  advertisement  on  page  six  of  this  issue. 

We  are  sure  your  friends  will  appreciate  having  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  as  we 
will  appreciate  your  bringing  the  matter  lo  their  attention. 

Subscription  Prices  and  Combinations 

Below  we  give  a  schedule  of  prices,  singly  and  in  ^combinations,  of  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans,  Seeley's  Question  Book,  Every  Day  J'l.ws,  The  Year's 
Entertainments,  Practical  Selections,  The  School  Year  all  of  which  are  pub- 
lished by  us;  together  with  the  PATHFINDER  for  which  we  act  as  agents. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  one  year  $1.25 

The  Pathfinder,  one  yaar   1.00 

Seeley's  Question  Bcuk,  postpaid   1.00 

Every  Day  Plans,  3  vols.,  postpaid   1.00 

The  Year's  Entertainments,  1  vol.  doth,  postpaid   1.00 

Normal  Instructor  aid  Primary  Plans  with  Pathfinder   1.75 

((  <<  <<         with   .my  on,- of  the  $1.00  1QQ 

WUU  Looks  listed  above   

o            «          <<       <<          "       "    any  2  of  the  $1.00  books  2.50 

<<            «          "       "          c       «    all  3  of  the  $1.00  books  3.10 

.  2.35 

.  2.95 

((                      (<                   H             (I                   <i       with  PATHFINDER  and  .11  355 

"  1111   t  of  the  $1.00  books    i/.sfU 

Practical  Selections,  postpaid  65 

School  Year,  postpaid  65 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  ^S^f0"8   1-60  " 

<t  U  11  l<  .  .         with  bo«l> ''radical  Selections  \  Q5 

and  School  Year    * 

with  PATHFINDER  and  School  9  10 

wmx  Year  or  Practical  Selections   *..j.v 

.  2.45 
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ti         with   PATHFINDER  School  Year 
WAtAl  and  Practical  Selections 

.00  Books   1.60 

«       «    2.20 

H       «    2.80 

"         tt    Sch  ol  Year  or  P  ac'cical  Selections   1.35 

u         <<       <<       <<    ar'.       ''  "    1.70 

Any  2  of  the  $1.00  Books     1.60 

All  3  of  the  $1.00  Books   2.20 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Postage:  Lor  subscription  to  other  countries,  add  postage 
as  follows:  Canadian  Postage:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  30c;  Path- 
finder, 52c.    Foreign:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  50c ;  Pathfinder,  52c. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  includ 

books  as  you  can  use  to  advantage. 

TVi/a  T)i-tVi€mApr  is  the  ol(^  relial)le  Weekly  News  Review,  published  at  the  Nation--  Capital. 
1  lie  1  ainlulUcr  -2  issueSj  Ji.ooa  year.  Every  teacher  i-  now  expected  to  keep  well  informed 
about  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  the  PATHFINDER  is  their  best  medium  for  tliis  purpose.  Ill  litis  paper 
not  only  is  the  important  news  of  the  world  skillfully  and  impartially  condensed  hut  a  large  variety  of 
general  features  ate  included,  such  as  special  illustrated  articles  on  scientific  and  other  timely  subjects, 
outlines  of  debates,  pu/zles  and  diversions  for  the  children,  amusing  anecdotes,  etc.  On  the  editorial 
page  current  topics  are  discussed  in  a  clear-si ghted,  fair-minded  way,  intended  to  stimulate  wholesome 
thought  but  not  to  influence  opinions  or  bolster  up  isms  or  hobbies.  The  PaTHFINDKR  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, not  a  new  thing  ;  it  is  now  in  it-  20th  year  ol  increasing  success  and  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  the  best  current  event-  review  published.  Every  teacher  needs  it  in  his  work,  no  one  can. afford  to  be 
without  it;  it  animates  the  ilr\-  bones  of  history,  geography,  civics,  etc.,  and  rids  teaching  of  half  its 
drudgery.  The  PaTHFINDKR  gives  teachers  just  what  they  need  to  know  about  the  doings  and  discussions 
of  the  day  ;  it  tells  the  story  briefly,  clearly,  yet  comprehensively,  so  that  the  teacher  can  quickly  grasp 
it  and  readilv  apply  it.  it  places  everything  you  want  to  know  at  your  finger's  ends  by  means  of  a 
complete  quarterly  index.  What  the  dictionary  "is  to  language,  the  Pathfinder  is  to  current  history— 
an  indispensable  guide,  worth  many  times  its  small  cost.  Si/.e  recently  increased  to  32  pages,  but  still 
published  at  the  popular  subscription  price  of  $1.00  a  year.  With  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 
$1.75  or  in  other  combinations  as  listed  above. 

i-  an  illustrated  teachers'  magazine  containing  methods,  material, 
plans,  programs  and  devices  for  all  the  grades.  Its  contents  aim  to 
cover  all  branches  of  school  work  and  its  contributors  are  chosen  from  the  successful  educators  of  many 
states.  While  every  teacher  should  have  Normal  IxstrucTor-Pkimarv  Plans,  there  are  many  who 
would  naturally  desire  two  journals  and  to  these  we  would  recommend  Thic  School  Cknturv  in 
combination  as  offered.    The  subscription  price  is  $1.25  per  year. 

THE  TEACHERS'  PRACTICE  BOOK  is  the  title  of  a  100-page  (9x12)  book  of  .Monthly  School 
Plans  and  Practice  for  each  mouth  in  the  school  year  from  September  to  June  inclusive.  In  addition  it 
contains  a  Busy  Work  Calendar  for  each  month,  illustrative  Handwork  for  Elementary  Grades,  Memory 
Quotations,  School  Programs  for  celebrating  the  special  days,  Games  for  Schoolroom  and  Playground. 
Picture  Study  with  illustrations  for  teaching  language,  composition  and  art,  Language  Stories  for  Repro- 
duction in  Primary  Grades,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  American  Author-.  It  is  the  most  practical  and 
valuable  compendium  of  school  plan's  and  helps  ever  before  published.  The  Practice  Book  is  given  free 
and  postpaid  to  each  person  subscribing  lo  The  School  Chnti  kv  in  combination  with  NORMAL  In- 
structor-Primary Plans  at  51.75.  A  copy  of  Poems  Worth  Knowing  is  al-o  included  with  the 
combination. 

1  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  one  year.  Regular  Price  $1.25  ^  ALL  FOR 
U  1     ti      l  The  School  Century,  one  year.  Regular  Price  $1.25 

KemarODle      Poems  Worth  Knowing     See  description  on  page 

Offer  (  The  Teachers'  Practice  Book  (See  description  above) 

£9* The  above  offer  applies  to  either  new  or  renewal  subscriber-  s 


The  School  Century 
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$1.75 
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Selling  8000  Copies  Daily 

Harold  Bell  Wrights 

New  Novel  is 

A  Real  Love  Story 

Delightfully  Wholesome,  Stirring  in  Action 
and  Sweet  with  Sentiment  for  Christmas  Giving 

The  Genuine  Charm 

of  the  story  is  its  style,  color,  conception  and  fancies.  Its  heart  histories  and 
soul  tragedies  are  gripping  with  interest  from  start  to  finish.  Its  setting  in  Southern 
California  among  orange  groves  and   mountains  is  refreshing  and  romantic 

The  Christmas  Book  of  the  Year 


1  \  m\y 


' '  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? 
What  are  you  doing  here?" 


Beautiful  and  Appropriate  for  Presentation  to  any  Man  or  Woman  or  Boy  or  Girl 


Illustrations  in  Full  Color  from  Oil  Paintings  made  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 

Cloth  12mo  $1.35  Net 
Nearly  1,000,000  Copies  Already  Sold 


A  Real  Love  Story  with  bigger  plot  and  more  action, 
deeper  mystery  and  greater  love,  sweeter  sentiment 
and  stronger  passions  than  any  novel  the  author  has  yet 
written.  A  delightfully  wholesome  romance  among 
orange  groves  and  mountains  of  Southern  California. 
Kansas  City  Star— "The  Eyes  of  the  jWorld"  is 
powerfully  written.  It  deserves  a  high  place,  whether 
you  take  it  for  its  literary  value  or  its  moral  lesson. 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  author  has  written  a  book  that 
will  rank  with  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills"  and 
"The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth." 
Oakland  Tribune — The  heroine,  a  beautiful  young 
California  girl,  Sibyl  Andres,  was  born  in  the 
mountains,  and  among  her  southern  roses,  play- 
ing exquisitely  on  her  violin,  she  makes  one  of 
the  most  charming  studies  in  modern  literature. 
Buffalo  Evening  News — It  is  pleasant  to  commend 
work  that  has  already  created  so  great  an  interest  in 
its  coming  and  find  that  it  makes  good  on  the  prom- 
ises of  the  publisher. 

"The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  Mr.  Wright's  sixth  consecutive  success,  has  broken 
by  the  same  author,  and  has  made  a   new  world  record 


~2, 


1 1 f/n 


World 


Harold  Bell  Wright  has  told  this  delightful  ro- 
mance so  convincingly  and  has  so  clearly  defined 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  story  that  it  is 
stamped  with  the  truthfulness  of  a  chapter  out  of 
real  life.  The  theme,  "the  ministry  of  art  and 
letters,"  is  most  opportune  for  the  cause  of  more 
wholesome  books. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — It  is  something  to  write 
one  of  the  six  best  sellers.  It  is  six  times  some- 
thing to  write  six  best  sellers.  Harold  Bell  Wright 
has  done  it. 

Philadelphia  North  American — In  the  novelist's 
"Their  Yesterdays,"  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  present  work,  the  mere  duty  and  joy  of  living 
and  loving  was  the  underlying  motive  and  theme. 
But  in  "The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  in  addition  to  an 
intricate  and  finely  wrought  love  story,  the  narra- 
tive conveys  not  only  heart  history,  but  sturdy  cen- 
sure of  baser  ideals  in  literature  and  art. 


the  record  for  popularity  made  and  held  by  "The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth," 

for  being  the  biggest  novel  ever  published,  which  it  will  hold,  beyond  doubt,  for  all  time. 


Other  Books  by  Harold  Bell  Wright 

Each  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  handsomely  bound,  uniform  with  "The  Eyes 
of  the  World,"  in  red  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.    Each  $1.35  Net 
The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 

That  Printer  of  Udell's  Their  Yesterdays 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  books— six  volumes— are  also  uniformly  bound  in  Limp  Full  Leather,  Gilt  Tops,  Each  $1.85  Net.    Boxed  ic  Sets,  6  Volumes,  Cloth  $7.50— Full  Leather  $10.50 


Mr.  Wright's  Allegory  of  Life 

The  Uncrowned  King 

Illustrations  by  Neill — 16mo 
Cloth  50c,  Leather  $1.00 

Davenport  Democrat  —  One  caught 
snatches  of  song  in  "The  Shepherd  of  the 
1  tills,"  bul  here  one  has  it  from  cover  to 
cover. 

Philadelphia  Record— It  is  a  story  that 
thrills  the  heart  becauseof  its  tenderness 
o£  sentiment  and  splendor  o£  thought. 

Oregon  Journal— Mr.  Wright  has  given 
to  the  world  a  literary  gem  that  will  live. 
It  will  live  because  it  has  the  soul  quali- 
ties, the  things  that  sink  deep  as  living 
water  and  remain  to  enrich  and  keep 
fresh  the  lives  of  those  who  read  them. 


Their  Yesterdays 

Popular  Edition 
Now  50  Cents  Everywhere 

This  delightful  story  of  life  and 
love  is  the  author's  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  race  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race.  It  is  a  sweet 
and  tender  and  helpful  love  story. 

Nashville  Tennesseean— We  may  liken 
the  perusal  of  the  book  to  listening  to 
some  magnificent  organ  played  soft 
and  low  by  a  master  hand.  And,  as 
one  never  wearies  of  gazing  upon  great 
paintings  norof  listening  to  the  uplifting 
strains  of  fine  music,  so  one  reads  this 
volume  with  deep  appreciation  and  pays 
the  tribute  of  regret  when  it  is  ended. 


Harold  Bell  Wright  s  Great  Record 

Born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  1872 
That  Printer  of  Udell's    .     .    Published  in  1903 

Nearly  One  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold 

The  Snepherd  of  the  Hills        Published  in  1907 

Over  IV2  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold 

The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews  Published  in  1909 

Over  One  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  Published  in  1911 

Sales  Nearing  Two  Million  Copies 

Their  Yesterdays       .     .     .    Published  in  1912 

Over  V2.  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold 


Harold  Bell  Wright's  Books  are  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 


Our  Catalogue  of  Other  Publishers'  Books 

will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request.  It  is  8/^  x  5/4  inches  in  size  and  contains  over  400  pages  advertising 
25,000  of  the  best  books  of  all  the  publishers.  We  list  books  on  all  subjects  and  carry  every  book  advertised 
in  stock.  Our  catalogue  is  a  carefully  compiled  book-buyer's  guide.  'A  letter  or  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED  1895  E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  W.  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


December  rgif 


THE  stencil  principle  is  right — and  the  school-man  who 
goes  very  far  into  the  matter  of  duplicating  machines  will 
easily  c  onvince  himself  that  it  is.  The  new  dermatype 
process,  used  by  the  Edison-Dick  mimeograph,  gives  the 
stencil  a  new  and  larger  efficiency  for  school  purposes — 
produces  a  clear-cut  duplicate  of  the  original — at  maximum 
speed — and  at  minimum  cost.  A  needed  tool  in  your 
school.  Get  booklet  "E"  today — from  A.  B.  Dick  Com- 
pany— Chicago — New  York.  Rotary  mimeograph  prices 
range  from  $30  to  $160. 


EtimansSs  Educators'  Exchange 

WOBK  BEGUN  AX  ONCE  for  those  who  semi  NAMES  of  REFERENCES  «"d  (85  eta.)  Rootage. 
I    J.  Edmi  n,Mgr.     101  Trc  nt  St.     ItOSTON,  MASS.  — S.  B.  Fares,  Mgr.     Welles  lildg.      Wll.hl  S-HHtKr. 


FOUNDED 
1897 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

tleoonimeuds  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  oilier  teachers  to  colleges,  and  schools.  Receives 
at  all  seasons,  many  calls  For  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers.  Will.  O.  PR  \TT.  Harr. 

422  Windsor  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

No  Fee."    Write  us  for  particulars 


chers'  Agency  — ~ 


CUNNINGHAM  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


No 


■d  in  ad\ 


rlj  regisirati 


1  Magnolia  Terrace,  Albany,  \.  Y. 

'    Mrs.  Margaret  Cunningham-Clancy,  Manager. 

'ised.    Write  to-day  for  application  blank. 


IVtllHLAND        Fourteen  years  under  the  same  management  assures  both  teacher  and 

TEACHERS*    employer  the  best  service.    Write  either  office  for  blank. 

AGENCY.        Station  A.     Spokane,  Wash.      Warrensburg,  Missouri. 


THE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


WE  GREATLY  NKKl) 
TEACHERS   for  emer- 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

fi'ency  vacancies  which  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  promotion.  The  leading 
Agency  for  the  entire  WEST  and  ALASKA.         ...         Boise,  Idaho 

For  Fifteen  Years   the    PACIFIC  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

lias  been  building  up  its  business  in  the  Northwest  until  today  it  has  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  educators  In  its  field.    Write  today  for  our  Sixteenth  Year  Book. 

I.  II.  HUNT  WORTH,  Manager,  535  New  York  Block.  Seattle,  Washington. 


PENIM  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

No  Advance  Fee  i^T^NSTREi?I: 


35th  year.  First  class, 
locally  and  national]; 
Bchool  olticers.  Dire. 
Well  prepared  teache 


iquipnieni 
.  Direct 


Opc 


in  ^reat 


idations. 
demand. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(hem  to  you  promptly.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 


24  Good  Photographs  For  S1.QO.  Send  us  a  cabinet 
photo,  or  any  other  good  picture  of  yourself,  and  Si  nn, 
and  we  will  make  ;M  copies,  ■>' ,  in.  by  :i'/t  in.,  and  mail 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Our  Teachers' Agency  is  really  more  ctlicicnt  because  it  is  a 
regular  department  of  t  lie  Couege,thereforehas  the  confidence  oi 
school  authorities  who  call  on  us  as  they  do  no  other  agency, 
o  successful  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  to  locale  well  qualitied  teachers 
we  locate  yoo  then  you  pay  us,  if  you  are  not  located  we  forfeit  our  guarantee 
Lslt  forfeiture.  This  ia  straight  and  hacked  l>v  an  endowed  college.  Write  for 
III 'It  i:  VU,  S.  HI.  <  OI,l,l  <;  K,  lYIorvisville,  Missouri. 


Positions  Guaranteed: 

Our  influence  and  methods  are  so  successful  t 
provided  they  registerearly.  II  w  e  locate  ye 
and  pay  you  as  high  as  §5().ii(i cash  forfeiture 
I. lank  today.    TEACH  EIK 


POSITIOMS  of  all  kinds  for  TEACHERS 

Write  us  your  qilalifietilioiJH.  FllEE  literature. 
Co  Operative  Instructors'  Ass  n.     Marion,  lnd. 


mo  Envelopes  *;"nt,.":',;"''t 


,i  ,d  I,,     3oc  postpaid 

lie   coi  m  r  r  r 

Samples  free.    i>.  I.  BRENKlJit,    Wheeler,  Indiana 


TYPEWRITERS  S&ces 

Underwoods,   Remingtons,  Smiths. 

Ollvcnt.nt  eutrutc  |>riool.  500  typewriters  nl  $ej 

i  porieet,guuiuittfld  Q  venre.  Write  fur  our 
FREE  trinl  ollor.  IM..MAKKS  PYPKWHrTKII 
CO.,  t«l  N.  Donrliorii St.        Chicago,  111. 


Boy  Scouts  and  War 

"1  have  just  come  hack  from  Europe, 
where  every  nation  has  made  a  soldier 
out  of  every  man  fit  to  hear  arms," 
writes  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of 
Stanford  University,  in  the  leading 
article  in  the  November  issue  of  Boys' 
Lift;,  the  Boy  Scouts  official  magazine. 
"And  now  the  whole  continent  is  impov- 
erished and  starving  while  its  rivers  run 
with  blood  of  younjr  men  who  have  been 
killed  by  other  younjr  men,  who  had  no 
quarrel  with  them  at  all. 

"It  is  a  soldier's  business  to  fight  and 
kill  or  to  stand  up  against  other  soldiers 
who  are  forced  to  fight  and  kill.  Jt  is  a 
Boy  Scout's  business  to  help  and  to  save, 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place  I'm 
good  men  and  women  and  boys  to  live  in. 
It  costs  $40,000  for  every  man  who  is 
killed  in  battle,  and  this  amount  riiusl  be 
paid  in  150  years'  work  for  each  one  of 
the  farmers  and  workmen  who  make  up 
the  armies  of  Europe.  And  we  who  are 
outside  of  Europe  may  be  most  thankful 
that  we  were  born  in  a  republic  where 
no  man  is  made  a  soldier  against  his  will. 

"Just  a  word  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  as  to  what  they  are  doing  and 
why  they  are  doing  it.  It  is  not  that  we 
i  want  to  make  soldiers  of  you.  That  is 
about  the  poorest  use  a  nation  ever  made 
of  its  young  men.  There  must  be  sol- 
diers, sometimes,  even  in  our  great  re- 
public, but  they  are  called  to  fight  only 
when  some  men  who  ought  to  know  better 
have  made  some  awful  blunder. 

"We  want  you,  Boy  Scouts,  for  braver 
things  than  war.  We  want  to  make  men 
of  you,  strong,  kind,  alert,  vigorous, 
helpful  men,  useful  to  yourselves,  to 
your  neighbors,  to  your  country  and  to 
the  world.  For  the  world  today  is  one 
great  nation,  and  whatever  helps  or  hurts 
one  part  of  it  aids  or  injures  all.  Once 
in  a  great  while  the  world  needs  soldiers. 
It  needs  you  all  the  time  as  boys  and  as 
men,  and  it  wants  you  clear-eyed,  whole- 
some and  high  spirited,  fit  to  do  good 
work,  and  willing  to  do  it  with  abound- 
ing joy. " 


1 


-R.  L.  HYKkSceCO.    Teachers  with  experience  or  ability  to  teach  arc  invited 
to  consult  this  Agency  with  a  view  of  securing  a  promotion  or  a  change  of  location. 
Letnoyne  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.     '27th  Year)    Co-operating  Agencies  in  Denver  Colo,  and  Atlanta,  da 


Schools  to  Celebrate  Farm  Life 

So  fundamental  is  the  upbuilding  of 
rural  life,  that  in  the  opinion  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  Clax- 
ton  the  observance  in  the  schools  of  one 
day  each  year  as  "Agriculture  and  Kural 
Life  Day"  should  become  a  national 
custom  instead  of  being  confined  to  a 
few  States,  as  at  present.  '  'We  can  do 
without  some  of  our  anniversaries  if 
need  be, "  says  Dr.  Claxton,  "to  have 
time  for  this,  the  most  fundamental  of 
all.  The  children  in  our  schools  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  pause  in  their 
regular  work  and  consider  the  signif- 
icance of  agriculture  and  rural  life:  the 
worth  and  worthiness  of  tillage  of  the 
soil;  and  the  beauty  and  glory  of  simple 
and  sane  life  in  the  open  country." 

Dr.  Claxton  points  out  that  in  several 
States  "Agriculture  and  Rural  Life 
Day,"  has  already  been  introduced  into 
the  schools,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  In  other  States 
exercises  appropriate  to  the  purpose  are 
held  in  connection  with  Arbor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  or  the  Harvest  Home 
celebration.  In  order  to  aid  in  the  proper 
observance  of  the  day  under  whatever 
name  it  may  be  celebrated,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  just  issued  a  bulletin 
containing  material  that  can  be  used  by 
teachers  and  others  in  arranging  an  in- 
teresting program.  This  valuable  bul- 
letin may  be  secured  by  schools  on  appli- 
cation to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


There  are  Special 
Advantages 

for  every  teacher  who  has  Science  classes — 
their  new  features  especially  recommend 
the  various  school  models  of  the 

Bauscfi |omb 

Microscopes 

Besides  tested  optical  accuracy  anil 
superior  mechanical  construction  there  are 
such  special  features  as  tin-  lever  type  of 
fine  adjustment,  the  seamless  rubber  cov- 
ered stage  and  the  convenient  handle  arm. 

Model  F2  (illustrated)  is  a  recognized 
favorite  for  class  room  work.  $31.50. 

Other  models  of  compound  microscopes 
from  SIS  —  and  of  simple  microscopes 
•S3. oil  and  up. 

Special  terms  to  educational  institutions. 
Write  for  our  illustrated  price  list  with 
full  description  of  all  models. 

Bausch  &  [pmb  Optical  (o. 

407  ST.  PAUL  STREET    ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


ELOCUTION 

Would  you  like  to  study  Elocution  ? 

I  will  give  you  LESSONS  by  MAIL 
and  teach  you  the  art  of  Public 
Speaking,   Dramatic   Reading  and 
Entertaining.    Elocution  will  make 
you  popular  and  earn  you  money. 
With  my  lessons  mothers  can  te  n  h 
their  Children  to  Recite.   Only  the 
best  literature  taught.  If  you  cannot 
go  away  to  school,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Send 
2  cent  stamp  for  Sample  Illustrated  Recitation. 
Address 

THE  DF.LSARTE  COURSE  IN  EXPRESSION. 

Dept.    B    ->6o2  W.  Grand  Blvd..  Detroit.  Mi.  h. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  LIFE 

At  a  salary  ranging  from  ssiRi  to  *lsot> 
is  whit  your  Uncle  Sam  will  pay  you 
yearly  if  you  work  lor  him.  Bounds 
good)  doesu't  it?  You  will  have  I" 
passu Civil  Service  Examination  to 
^et  a  Job— but  that  Is  easy.  Mr.  Patter- 
son, former  I',  s.  Civil  Service  secre- 
tary-Examiner, will  tell  yon  how. 
Write  ^lr.  Patterson  today*  in  care  of 
PATTERSON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL. 

The  !S'h™l  .ill,  a  R.,-vrd  for  Itekbf  Good. 

Do  it  Now.      Box  1509,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


f  Large  European  War  Map  FREE^ 

Teach  Geography  While  following  The  World's  Greatest  War. 

Every  chili!  outfit  to  understand  the  locations  and  moves  of  this  Armageddon. 
With  this  map  you  can  trace  for  your  pupils  the  events  that  future  historians  will 
describe  with  awe. 

Your  School  Needs  This  Map  Distinct  and  Legible 

Legible  and  accurate.  You  could  not  buy  its  Every  important  place  indicated  by  easily 
equal  for  many  dollars.  This  same  War  Map  I  read  type.  Map  is42x50  inches;  cloth-mounted 
was  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Public  schools.       for  Sara  wear:  wood  moulding  top  and  bottom. 

Easy  to  Own— SEND  NO  MONEY — Write  For  Easy  Plan 

Have  your  pupils  take  subscriptions  tor  an  attractive  hoy's  pnbllcatiou.  The  children  are  glad  to 
set  these  subscriptions  at  special  rates  of  10c  a  year.  Better  than  selling  buttons  because  each  child 
gets  a  magafisine  for  u  year  that  is  worth  many  times  the  10c  They  all  waul  the  ma-a/ine  ami  an- 
Kind  to  help  get  this  line  War  Map  lor  the  school  as  an  extra  gilt.  It  is  a  clean,  wholesome  boy's 
paper  that  you  would  he  glad  to  read  yourself. 

Write  Today:  CENTURY  PUB.  CO,,  3660  Ogdcn  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 


December  i<jt.{ 
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For  Your 


Little  Friends' Christmas 


RAINY-DAY  PLAY  SILHOUETTES 

Twenty  largo  Sheets  oi  Silhouette  paper,  9x12 
niches,  ciicli  liuving  three  or  more  designs  printed 
on  ihe  while  reverse  side  in  outline, to  be  cut 
out  and  mounted.  They  make  delightful  home 
occupation  or . school  busy  work.  Designs  copied 
from  pici  urea  by  Bonheur,  tandseer,  etc .  Some- 
thing distinctly  new  and  pleasing  for  any  child 
Per.  set,  postpaid, 30 cents. 

IDEAL  DRAWINGS  TO  COLOR 

Special  holiday  edition,  in- 
cludes .10  separate  drawings  to  be 
colored  by  children  and  a  bos  ni 
craj  "lis  tn  color  i  hem  \\  it h. 

The  designs  are  just  the  right 
sort  of  things,  children,  child 
play,  laniiliar  objects,  animals, 
(lowers,  etc. 
Price,  postpaid,  23  cents. 
Both  the  above  games  lor  50 
cents,  postpaid. 

OTHER   APPROPRIATE  GIFTS 
For  Any  Child's  Christmas: 

ideal  Sectional  Animals,  posl- 
paiil,  25  cents.    Each  set  con- 
tains <i  sliced  animals  printed  In 
natural  colors  on  heavy  white 
board.  * 
[deal  Sectional  Birds,  postpaid,  25  cents.  Each 
set  contains  ti  sliced  birds  printed  m  natural 
colors  on  heavy  whiteboard. 
Drawing  Stencils?  4  sets,  prist  ?ach,  postpaid 
:lu  cents.  Twenty  different  designs  perforated 
in  long  slots  to  be  marked  through. 
Toy  Money,  per  box,  postpaid,  '■'<<>  cents.  Full 
assortment  of  coins  from  lc  to  si.no.  Designs 
approved  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Dissected  Hap  United  .States,  .No.  2  postpaid, 
35  cents,   A  very  handsome  package;   Map  in 
colors,  size  12x20,  cut  on  state  lines. 
Christmas  Seals,  assorted  designs,  70  to  110  [in  a 
bo\.   Price  per  box,  postpaid,  10  cents. 
Our  full  1015  Catalogue  for  teachers  and 
school  officials  free. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

}12  \V.  6Jr<ISt.,  Chicago,  III. 


Magazine  Gleanings 


ORATIONS,  [ocSd'SdeTwe!ve' 

P.  A.  MILLEK'S  LITERARY  AGENCY, 


Dayton,  Ohio 


ACO    Pen  Attachment 


and  iitij.  e.  Mnk 

fooond,  irhlls  chat 
Instead  otbO.     I'itB  any  pen.    (3  sitc» 

10c;  $1  a  doz.  Batiiftorton  gufci 
son r  matir.ri.-r.  DEALERS  0B  itGEA 
Watnnabe  Mfg.  &  Novelt)  <<■..  Dep< 


Sample,  poBtpaidj 

\\  VW1  h. 

.  621  Rrondwnr,  N  Y. 


Flags  At  Factory  Price 


l  our  big,  illustrated  catalog    of  Hags. 

liners,  streamers,  etc  It  is  FREE.  Our 
itcs  lowest.    We  sell  direct  from  factory 
jau.    No  jobber's  or  dealer's  profit.  All 
_jods  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Delivery 
palclT   rVrite  today.  Dean  Flag  Company, 
LOCci  Flint  St.  Cincinnati,  O.  World's 
largeilf/us  Manufacturers.  - 


Teachers  Ideal  Xmas  Gifts 

FOR  BOYS  and  GIRLS— SUITABLE  FOR 
THEE  OK  STOCKING 


(live  Children  Cndor  • 
Our  Bovsand  Girls  Own 

hi. \ i 1  k  an  \nn 

II  IS  :i  lnosl  I  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  rly  in 

lereBting  and  useful  Tov 
With  it  children  lean 
"I uiclclj1  how  io  «  tile  am 
dram  II  eoutains  all  Ihn 
is  needed;  si  ick-  of  Chalk 
Krnser  and  a  Ileal  Black 
lioard  made  I  root  i  he  In  s 
Hypoplatc.  II  is  neaili 
lull  up  iu  it  very  ai  I  rac 
live  Iiov ,  i1.. \., 1 .  inches 
decorated  with  letters 
numerals  and  designs  fo 
drawing. 

PRICE,  12c  POSTPAID  or 
1  1)0*.  $1,211  ;   2  DO/..  $2.10. 


live    Children  Over 
Our  Very  Fasclnal i 1 114 
I'ti.M  MA-WONG  A 


Hand  carved  by  the 
Chippewa  Indians.  The 
( ia  me  consists  in  spin  1  Eng 
many  different  colored 
wooden  rings  on  a  long 
leather  pendant.  Ideal 
Exercise  and  Eye  Train? 
inn.  t  Iron  ii-nps  enjcn  il 
as  much  as  children.  \  ny 
number  can  play  11.  hul  it 
is  bel  ter  lor  each  to  have 
a  Pomma-Wonga.  Taste: 
fully  boxed  with  full 
directions, 
PRICE,  29c  POSTPAID  or 
1  Doz.  $2.70;  2  Doz.  $5.25. 
McMiNN  f,  (1KAK,  125  P1NGREE  AVI...  DETROIT,  MICH. 


"  Baden-Baden, " 
Illustrations  in  Lint 


'"The  Spiritual 
George  Kennan. 
and  the  War;"  a 

October:  "Why 
and  "American 


Harper's,  October 
by  Harrison  Rhodes, 
by  Andre  Castaigne. 

Homiletie  Review,  October:  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Turkish  Arabia,"  by  Samuel 
Marinas  Zwetner,  D.  D.,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
•'Political  future  in  hands  of  England; 
increase  of  power." 

Sunday  School  Times,  September  19: 
"How  Ancient  Empires  Fought  for 
World  Mastery,"  by  Prof.  Melvin  Grove 
Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Catholic  World,  October:  "The  Eu- 
ropean War. "    Nine  pages. 

Christian  Herald,  October  7  :  "A  Visit 
to  the  Patriarchs'  Tombs,"  by  Professor 
George  L.  Robinson,  Ph.  D. ,  Director  of 
the  American  School  of  Oriental  Re- 
search in  Jerusalem.  Photographs  of 
the  "Cenotaph  of  Abraham's  Wife, 
Sarah, "  etc. 

Outlook,  October  U 
Uplift  in  Russia, ' '  by 
"The  German  People 
study  of  the  future. 

Review  of  Renews, 
Does  England  Fight  T 
Labor's  Protest  Against  War." 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  November : 
"In  Our  School,"  contributed  by  Com- 
panion readers,  teachers,  parents,  pupils. 
This  page  is  especially  interesting;  con- 
tains ideas  many  teachers  will  want  to 
work  out. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  September  26 : 
"Two  Wise  Parents,"  by  A.  E.  Winship. 
"What  the  Mexican  Farmers  Want,"  by 
L.  Gutierrez  de  Lara. 

American  Boy,  October:  "All  Europe 
at  War,"  by  Donal  Hamilton  Haines. 

Mother's  Magazine,  October:  "Paren- 
tal Delinquency, "  by  Richard  Maxwell 
Winans. 

Cosmopolitan, 
the  Magicians, ' 

The  ilwide  to 
cidents  in  Autumn  Migration,' 
Sawyer. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  October :  '  'George 
B.  McClellan,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford. 

World's  Work,  October:  "President 
Wilson  in  His  Foreign  Policy." 

North  American  Review,  October: 
"Uphold  the  President, "  by  George 
Harvey.  This  paper  and  others  by  able 
writers  make  this  number,  valuable  to 
teachers.  A  John  Burroughs  article  also 
is  helpful.   

Among  the  educational  records  an- 
nounced by  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Co.  on  their  November  list,  is  one  con- 
taining two  Indian  selections  which 
marks  a  notable  addition  to  their 
American  Music  Series.  One  of  these 
is  Navajo  Indian  Songs,  with  tom-tom 
accompaniment,  and  the  other  a  Gam- 
bler's Song,  from  the  Blackfeet  tribe. 
The  former  is  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  O'Hara, 
who  lived  and  worked  with  the  Navajos 
for  many  years,  studying  their  songs 
and  teaching  them.  Although  these  In- 
dians are  most  famed  for  their  wonder- 
ful blankets,  they  are  said  to  possess 
a  store  of  more  than  15,000  legendary 
songs.  Another  record  is  Clayton's 
Grand  March,  played  slowly  for  march- 
ing, and  In  Lilac  Time  March,  which  is 
adapted  for  all  drills  and  dances  requir- 
ing mass  formations. 


November  :  "Egypt  of 
by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Nature,    October:  "In- 
by  E.  J. 


Peace  Prize  Contest 

The  American  School  l'eace  League 
offers  prizes  for  best  essays  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  1.  "The  Opportunity 
and  Duty  of  the  Schools  in  the  Inter- 
nationa] Peace  Movement."  Open  to 
seniors  in  Normal  Schools.  2.  "The  ln- 
fiuence  of  the  United  States  in  Advan- 
cing the  Cause  of  International  Peace." 
open  to  seniors  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Prizes  of  $75.  $50  and  $25  will  be  given 
for  best  essays  in  each.  Essays  must  be 
sent  before  March  1,  1915,  to  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie Kern  Andrews,  Secretary,  405  Marl- 
borough street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  TRACKERS*  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  TO  PUPILS 

Practical,  inexpensive,  attiacri\els  boxed.   TI  saiuIr  used  unn nails  tor  gifts. 

Prepaid  Prices    1  doz.  90c,  2  doz.  $1.75,  3  doz,  $2.55,   4  doz >  $3.30,  6  doz.  $4.80,   1  gross  $9.00 

10c  brings  a  sample, but  yon  are  sale  tu  order- 
ing your  elas8  suppls  at  once.  Mono*  back 
if  mil  abundant  l\  Rat  isfnetorj . 

SEE-RITE  PENCIL,  POINTER. 

11  Irods  of  thousands  in  use.    Especial  IS 

adapted  to  t  lie  wicket,  sehool  room  or  desk. 

Will  notbreaktl 
tter  the  floor.  ' 
like-. i  plane.  V. 
ional  XniasGifti 


W  ill  last  lor  monl 
waste  the  pencil  i 
instable  blade  aha 
taloi-..lKrl, 


■  Lead, 


wi- 


th s  and  Teachers'  He]  pa  free  for  the  asking 

McMinn  u  ct; ak,  i :s  rnierrr.  Ave,  DetroiVHich. 
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Christmas  Things 


The  House  of  Better  Material" 


The  Best  Christmas  Book.  Edited  by  Joseph  0.  Sindclar.  There 
is  nothing  better  or  newer  published  in  the  way  of  Christinas  enter- 
tainments. Arranged  according  to  grades.  Contains:  H:i  recita- 
tions, 3(i  quotations,  4  monologues,  10  dialogues  and  plays.  7  fancy 
drills  and  inarches,  4  aeroslii  s  and  motion  s" u < ,  .;  tableaux,  1  pan- 
tomimes, 17  songs,  etc.  Illustrated.  192  pages.  Paper.  Price  30  cts. 

Holly  Christinas  Leaflets  No.  90 IB.  Beautiful  imported  leafli 
which  arc  very  scarce  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  Twelve- 
designs,  holly,  poinsettia,  mistletoe,  etc.,  size  8x4%  Inches.  Each 
leaf  let  consists  of  four  pages,  beautifully  lithographed  in  eight  colors 
and  embossed .  Christmas  greetings  on  cover  and  verses  inside 
With  envelopes.  Unequaled  at  the  price.  Per  ten  leaflets  IS 
cents;  per  fifty,  80  cents  ;  per  hundred,  $1.50  postpaid.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Christmas  Booklets,  No.  004-B.  Fifteen 
beautiful  imported  designs,  each  having 
four  pages  and  cover  embossed  and  litho- 
graphed in  gold  and  eight  colors,  and  tied 
with  silk  ribbon.  Christmas  verses  in  gold 
Our  biggest  seller  in  high  grade  booklets. 
Size  S>  ,.\5  inches,  with  envelopes.  Per 
.10  ;  per  hundred  $4.00.    If  not  satisfied 


ipe 


ten,  45  cents  ;  per  fifty,  $ 
return  and  receive  your  money  back. 

Other  Booklet  and  Cards  as  low  as  $1.10  per  hundred  up  to  $7.00 
per  hundred  postpaid.  Let  us  know  what  you  wish  and  we  will  make 
you  a  good  selection.   Complete  catalog  mailed  on  request. 

(iummed  Christmas  Seals.  72  in  box.  Per  box,  10  cents;  per  dozen, 
$1 .00  postpaid. 

Blackboard  Stencils.   No.  603  December  Calendar ;  No.  613Landsci 
Calendar;   No.  lM3  Christmas  Calendar:   No.  371)  .Merry  Christi 
(lettered);  .No.  545  Christmas  3tar  Border  ;  No.  560  Hoi 
561  Mistletoe  Border  ;  No.  562  Poins 
( 'laus  ;  No.  701  Santa  Ciaus  and  Slei 
709  The  Birds'  Christmas  Dinner. 
Gift  Editions  of 

Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners=Land. 

black  and  five  colors.  HI  pages. 
Nixie  Bunny  in  Workaday. Land 

black  and  five  colors.    144  pages 


Border:  No. 


Price,  each  5  cents, 


A  rabbit  story  of 


ly  Border;  Nt 
00  Jolly  Santa 

mis  Eve;  No.  70C  The  Wise  Men  : 
six  for  25  cents,  postpaid. 


No. 


id  manners,   with  tit  illustrations  in 


A  rabbit  story  of  the  occupations  With  90  illustrations  in 
Sure  to  be  appreciated  by  any  child  up  to  ten  years  of  age 
Bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in  two  colors,  with  transparent  paper  jacket,  and  in  handsome  box! 
Price,  each,  60  cents  ;  the  two  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Our  1915  Catalog  ol  Books,  Helps  and  Supplies  lor  Teachers  and  Schools 

is  now  ready — DiS  large  pages  of  best  books  and  helps:  Supplementary  readers  holiday 
materials,  busy  work  supplies,  blackboard  stencils,  entertainments,  reference  books  teachers' 
aids  and  devices,  etc.  Do  you  know  any  teacher  that  can  afford  to  be  without' a  copy'' 
Mailed  free  upon  request.  -♦- 

BECRLEY  -  CARD Y  COMPANY' 

312  W.  Randolph  St. 


Chicago 


Denison's  Popular  Entertainment'  Books 


Cov< 
simply 
books 

The  ft 


feat  u  re  111  the 


For  Christmas 


>i  tii 


Ent 
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lginal  material 
tas,  suitable  for 
is  undoubtedly 
icsl  (  hristma's 
tent  Books  on 

\       7%. '  *  "-."T^  ..v.'t.    It  contains 

H    JET'I^SL  ''^        29  exceedingly  clever  Bec- 

1$  JEv  itam.li-   ;,n.l    Mo in. I., -II.-- 

and  22  Exercises,  Dia- 
logues. Drills.  Tableaux, 
and  scenic  Readings,  I  ihe 
piece,  ••The  Coming;  oi 
Santa  Clans,"  a  (  hristmas 
tree  exercise,  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book, 
Yuletide  Bntertainments—  liy  Ellen  II.  Willard. 
This  hook  in  play,  pantomimes,  dialogues,  songs, 
tableaux,  drills,  marches,  monologues, and  recita- 
tions has  been  prepared  for  setting  forth  the 
Christinas  season.  While  the  needs  of  adults 
have  not  been  forgotten,  those  of  children  have 
been  most  largely  remembered  Full  des. 
with  numerous  diagrams  and  illustration 


'niertaiiiiiieiit  lield. '  These  books  tire  not  tilled  with  <>l<l  material,  rehashed  and 
re  fresh  and  original  matter,  each  written  by  a  specialist  iu  his  given  line.  The 
ir  print,  good  paper  and  each  has  a  most 'attractive  individual  cover  design. 
I  list.    Large  catalogue,  FREE. 

The  Favorite  Speaker— By  T.  c.  LaMpille  and 
Eugene  Parsons.   A  fine  collection  of  pathetic, 
comic,  patriotic, oratorical  selections  in  prose  and 
poetry,  in  pleasing  variety.   Seventy  selections. 
Humorous  Monologues— By  May  me  Kiddle  Bil 
uey.    2H  original  monologues  for  holies,  suitable 
for  the  amateur  and  the  professional  rnonologist. 
Monologues  for  Young  Folks—  liy  Maj  mi 
die  Bitney.   54  original,  humorous  monologues 
for  voting  people  f  rom  six  to  sixteen. 
Monologues,  Grave  and  Oay    By  Maj  me  Riddle 
Bitney.  44  original  selections.  Dramatic. hti  norons 
and  pathetic.  Diversified  in  subject  and  sentiment 


Oood  Things  for  Christ* 
mas.  By  Marie  Irish. 
The  hook  i-  lilled  with 
new  and  orig 


riptions 


Dialogues  for  All  Ages 

All  Sorts  of  Dialogues  -  By  ( llara  J.  Denton.  25  dia- 
logues for  olderpupils  have  been  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  tin-  most  popular  American  authors. 

Catchy  Comic  Dialogues— By  Marie  Irish.  27 most 
clever  dialogues  for  young  people.   All  original. 

Children's  Comic  Dialogues —  By  .Man.  [ri 
Thirty-three  bright  and   original  dialogues  for 


•  Mary 

lOgllC  s 


Drills 

The  Best  Drill  Book— By  Marie  Irish.  Twenty 
taking  drills  and  marches.    Its  merits  and  sale'- 
have  amply  justified  its  title.  -Best. 
The  Favorite  Book  of  Drills—  By  Ellen  M.  Wil 
lard.    23   drills  that   sparkle  with  originality. 
About  one  hundred  illustrations  and  diagrams 
The    Little    Folks'    Budget  -  By  Marie    In  fi 
Fifty-eight   easy  pieces  to  speak,  drills,  motion 
songs,  exercises;  a  gem  for  little  children. 
Little  Plays  With  Drills    B\    Kllen  VI,  « 
This  book  is  a  novelty,  combining  both  the  el< 
meuts  of  a  play  and  a  drill.    Sixteen  titles. 
The    Surprise    Drill    Book  H 
Twenty-three  fresh   and  novel  drills,   with  dia- 
grams and  lull  instructions. 

Entertainments  Suitable  for  All  Occasions 
The  Boys'  Entertainer—  By  Marie  Irish,  tu  recita- 
tions, monologues,  dialogues,  drills  and  material 
for  special  days.  For  boys  from  m\  to  sixteen. 
The  Days  We  Celebrate— By  Marie  Irish.    Knu  r 
tainments,  dialogues,  drills,  exercises,  recitations 
etc..  for  all  holidays,    filly-seven  titles. 
Good  Things  for  Thanksgiving— By  Marie  Irish. 
58  recitations,  monologues,  dialogues,  pantomime 
songs,  motion  songs. drills  anil  plays.   For  all  ages. 
Good  Things  For    Washington    And  Lincoln 
Birthdays— By  Marie  Irish.  Sixty-eight  titles,  A 
great  diversity  of  new  and  original  material  lor 
t  hese  days.    For  all  ages. 
Little  Peoples'  Plays— Thirteen  bright,  humorous 

plays  tor  Children  from  7  to  13  years  of  iige. 
One  Hundred  Entertainments    r   Charlotte  W 
Kastinnu.    Prepared  especially  tor  parlor  diver- 
sions.   Most  valuable  to  people  who  "entertain." 
Patriotic  Celebrations  —  By    Marie  Irish.  The 
diversity  of  this  book  will  appeal  to  any  teacher. 
It  contains  fifty-seven  monologues,  recitations, 
exercises,  drills,  dialogues,  etc.,  for  all  ages. 
Tableaux  and  Scenic  Readinus-By  Marie  Irish. 
The  story  is  acted  in  pantomime  by  performers 
while  it  is  being  read  by  a  person  at  the  side  of  tin- 
stage.  Eisy  to  produce.    Forty-seven  titles. 
Twinkling  Fingers  and  Swaying  Figures  —  Bv 
Clara  J.  Denton.    Music  by   \\\  (.'.  Parker.  A 
novelty  for  children.   Finger  plavs,  motiou  songs 
catchy  music;  illustrated. 
All  Books  are  iu  Paper  Binding,  Price  25  Cents  Each 
Our  large  list  of  PLAYS  and  ENTERTAINMENTS  are  particularly  suitable  for  schools.  Some- 
thing to  tit  any  occasion.    Every  teacher  should  have  one  of  our  NEW  CATALOGUES,  mailed  ft. , . 

JJenison's  l*litt/s  and  Entfrtxtinments  ave  Known  Evervwiiere 
T.   S.   DF.NISON   &   COMPANY.       152    W.  RANDOLPH    STREET,       CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Dialogues   For  District  Schools 

VIonaghan.   Twenty-five  humorou 

ail  ages.  Particularly  suitable  tor  ci 
Friday  Afternoon  Dialogues— By  I 

very  popular  book.  Over50,000  copies  sol. 
I  rom  Tots  to  Teens— By  Clara  J.  Dent 

logues,  entertainments  and  a  few  recital 
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Dialogues — Twenty-two 
or  older  ones, 
i  n.  Bughec.  Twenty- 
Mostiv  humorous, 
iy  Willis  N.  Bngl.ee. 
sand  plays  tor  liltle 
instructions  on  cos- 


d  rehearsing, 
s.  Denison. 


I  nines,  decoration  ol  the  stage  ai 
Wide  Awake  Dialogues— B.\  I. 

dialogues  brimful  of  delightful  humor. 

Speakers,  Recitations,  Monologues 

Choice  Pieces  For  Little  People  I  his  book  has 
been  compiled  from  the  very  best  current  litera- 
ture for  children.    Due  hundred  ten  pieces. 

Ihe  Comic  Entertainer —  By  n.  L.  Williams.  An 
iip-to-date  collection  of  choice  humor.  This  book 

is  not  lor  serious  reading.    Tii  pieces. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


December  Kji.j. 


BOOKS  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  HAVE 

Saalav'c    niipctinn    Rrf-k*-kl<    Prepared  especially  for  Teachers,  i>> 

oeeiey  s  yuesuon   xxjort  |)k  LEV|  seeley,  proi  i 

gogy  in  the  New  Jersey  Suite  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  tearlu-rs  generally 
as  the  author  of  "History  of  Education,"  "Foundations  of  Education,"  "A  New  School  Management, 
etc.,  assisted  by  Miss  Nellie  G.  Petticrew,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  successful  experience  in  the  Piqua, 
Ohio,  Schools,  and  joint  author  of  "Every  Da  y  Plans*" 

The  title  "Question  Book"  isin  use  on  several  publications.  They  are  a  class  of  books  of  which,  teach- 
ers are  continually  in  need,  and  the  demand  is  large  and  constant.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  In 
the  books  themselves.  "Seeley's"  was  produced  in  answer  to  a  distinct  demand  for  something  new, 
fresh  and  complete.  It  was  prepared  on  strictly  pedagogical  lines  by  the  well-known  educational  writers 
named  above,  and  the  large  sale  and  countless  commendations  Which  it  has  enjoyed  since  its  publication 
justify  the  Conclusion  that  SUCh  a  NEW  AND  MODERN  QUESTION  HOOK  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
great  body  of  progressive  teachers. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  Thoroughly  Covers  the  Following  Topics: 
English  and  American  Arithmetic  U.  S.  History  Nature  Study 


,  —  ■-<—-  y 


EAR 


Literature 
Reading' 
Orthography 
Grammar 


Drawing"  Civil  Government 

Algebra  Writing 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  School  Management 

Geography  Methods  of  Teaching 

The  Above  Topics  Are  Treated: 


Lessons 

and  Morals 
Suggestions 


Manners 


Study  of  Events. 


FIRST.    By  introductory  articles  by  Pn 


Every  Day  Plans 


For  Teachers  of  All  Grades.     By  Nellie  0.  Petticrew  and 
Nellie  McCabe,  of  the  Piqua,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 
Every  Day  Plans  is  a  set  of  handsome  plan  books,  written  and  arranged  by  teachers  for  teachers  to 
supply  such  material  as  educational  journals  do  not  find  it  possible  to  furnish  because  of  the  varied  field 
which  they  must  cover. 

These  Plan  Books  contain  such  matteras  the  teacher  needs  in  her  every  day  work  to  make  her  lessons 
bright,  fresh  and  interesting. 

They  briug  to  hand  the  things  which  require  much  time  and  research  to  find  and  which  the  teacher 
is  often  unable  to  procure  because  of  lack  of  necessary  books. 

They  glean  from  the  wealth  of  literat  ure,  art,  nature  study,  and  kindred  subjects  the  things  suited  to 
the  season  and  adapted  to  pupils  of  all 

They  tell  how  to  do,  what  to  do,  am 

They  contain  no  theory — nothing  b 

A  large  part  of  the  material  is  "rea< 
the  authors  have  fully  achieved  their  a 

A  glance  at  the  subjects  treated  wil 
eachers  have  been  seeking. 

Music — Nature  Study  —  Language  and  Literature — Stories  of  Industry  and  His= 
tory — Biographies— Geography  Special  Day  Programs  Poems  and  Hemory  Gems- 
Stories — Helps  in  Drawing    Calendars  and  Blackboard  Drawings— Busy  Work— Etc. 


I  supply  the  material  with  which  to  do. 
it  practical,  up-to-date  material. 

y  to  use"  and  judging  from  the  words  of  commendation  received, 

m  of  providing  something  helpful  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

I  convince  you  that  they  are  just  the  books  for  which  thousands  of 


The  Most  Attractive  and  {Volume  I   Autumn  Plans 

Useful  Set  of  Books  ever  <  Volume  II   Winter  Plans 

Published  for  Teachers  I  Volume  III  Spring  Plans 


Price 


Set  Complete,  3  Vol- 
umes, heavy  enamel- 
ed paper  covers  $1.00 


EVERY  DAY  PLANS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


The  Year's  Entertainments  comp,l^eznnd  mcVreaeN0ED  by 


The  contents  of  this  book  are  arranged  under  complete  programs  for  different  grades,  appropriate 
to  the  month  or  for  various  Holidays,  Birthdays,  or  other  Special  Occasions.  With  t  hese  programs  as  a 
basis,  the  book  provides  a  vast  amount  of  Entertainment  Material,  made  up  of  Recitations,  Songs,  Music, 
Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Memory  Gems,  with  Directions  to  Teachers,  Hints  for  Decoration,  etc.  While  the 
arrangement  is  based  on  various  complete  programs,  the  material  can  be  used  in  many  other  ways,  either 
in  connection  with  set  programs  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Graded.  Much  of  the  material  is  graded,  in  some  instances  both  the  primary  and  more  advanced 
programs  and  material  being  supplied  for  the  same  occasion— thus  rendering  the  book  equally  helpful 
to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

The  Index  is  printed  complete  and  gives  in  alphabetical  arrangement  the  titles  of  the  more  than 
six  hundred  selections  contained  in  the  book. 

Character  of  Contents.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved 
selections  should  appear  in  this  book,  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material 
is  presented.  A  large  number  of  selections  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  general  collection,  as  they  arc 
protected  by  copyright  and  could  be  used  only  by  consent  of  author  or  publisher. 

No  matter  what  other  Entertainment  Books  you  have  you  need  this,  yet  with  this  book  little 
else  in  this  line  would  really  be  needed,  for  it  aims  to  and  does  supply  an  abundance  of  material  for 
any  occasion. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  364  double  column  pages  i  size  page  5'  ■>  x  8' .,  inches)  well  bound  in  silk 
cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 

THE  YEAR'S  ENTERTAINMENTS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.00. 


1  Practical  Selections 


Compiled  by  Grace  B.  Faxon  from  Normal  Instructor 
and  Primary  Plans  for  the  Past  Twenty  Years. 

It  is  adapted  for  use  by  teachers  of  all  grades,  every  branch  of  study  being  represented. 
Thirty-four  full  page  illustrations  of  blackboard  drawings,  paper  cuttings,  nature  and  reading 
lessons,and  ideas  for  number  and  busy-work  cards. 

Seventyfive  pages  of  entertainments,  covering  holidays  and  birthdays  used  in  schoolrooms. 
Thirty  pages  of  the  best  "pieces  to  speak"  ever  collected  in  one  group,  selected  for  every  grade. 
One  hundred  seventy-live  pages  of  choice  material  classified  by  topics  as  indicated  by  table  oi  con- 
tents given  below: 


The  Teacher  and  the  School 
Some  Helps  in  Arithmetic 
Simple  Lessons  in  Ethical  Theories 
The  Newest  Methods  in  Geography 
Nature  Study  Within  the  Reach  of  All 
Some  Devices  to  Obtain  Perfect  Spelling 
Every  Day  Drawing 
Reading— Our  Greatest  Problem 
History  Made  Interesting 
School  Arts  and  Crafts 
How  to  Study  Pictures 
The  Use  of  Dramatic  Play 


Easy  Lessons  in  Domestic  Science 

Manual-Training  in  the  Grades 

Simple  but  Scientific  Physical  Exercises 

Seat  Work  that  has  Proved  Successful 

Helpful  Studies  in  Literature 

Written  and  Oral  Work  in  Language 

Physiology  Out  of  the  Old  Paths 

Plans  and  Material  for  Entertainment 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Singing 

Pieces  for  Friday  Afternoon 

How  to  Obtain  Good  Results  in  Penmanship 


A  320=page  book,  printed  on  fine  eggshell  book  paper  and  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  cents. 

Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  teachersare  using  PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS  in  their  daily  work.  It 
is  abook  of  a  thousand  helps  and  suggestions— a  book  to  which  any  teacher  may  go  at  any  time  and  lind 
help  and  encouragement  on  almost  any  phase  of  school  work. 

PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 


The   School  Year 


COMPILED    AND    EDITED    BY    GRACE    B.  FAXON, 
Compiler  of  "Practical  Selections." 

This  book  for  teachers  is  arranged  on  a  new  and  most  helpful  plan.  The  text  is  divided  into  ten 
sections,  each  representing  one  mouth  of  the  school  year,  each  section  being  devoted  to  a  certain  topic 
selected  by  the  compiler  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  standards  of  elementary  education.  Thus  "Home" 
is  the  topic  chosen  for  the  first  school  month — September— and  some  dozens  of  the  most  helpful,  practical 
articles  relating  to  this  topic  make  up  this  division.  This  chapter  aims  to  define  the  importance  of  co- 
operation between  home  and  school,  between  parent  and  teacher,  and  to  help  the  teacher  to  bring  about 
desirable  results  from  the  forming  of  such  a  bond. 

The  other  chapters  are  entitled:  Outdoors,  Worthwhiles,  Happy  Days,  Fundamentals.  Frills, 
Tests  and  Contests,  Sympathy,  Character,  Values. 

Some  entertainment  features  are  provided  at  the  close  of  a  number  of  chapters,  and  the  many  illus- 
trations are  valuable  exponents  of  ideas  for  decoration,  construction  work  or  supplements  to  the  com- 
mon branches. 

Although  the  subject  matter  in  each  division  has  special  reference  to  the  topic  representing  a  par- 
ticular  month,  it  is  equally  available  for  any  other  time. 

256  pages.     Printed  on  fine  egg-shell  paper  and  splendidly  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  cents. 
I  HE  SCHOOL  YEAR,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 
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r  Seeley,  exhaustively  treating  methods  of  studying  and 
teaching  the  various  subjects.  This  invaluable  feature  is  found  in  no  other  Question  Book  and  stamps 
Seeley's  as  being  the  only  Pedagogical  Question  Book  published;  C.  SECOND.  By  Questions  covering 
every  conceivable  phase  of  each  subject.     C  THIRD.    By  exhaustive  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive  teacher.  It  is  invaluable  for 
class  and  personal  reviews,  preparing  for  examinations,  etc, 

Seeley's  Question  Book  has  1-20  pages,  is  printed  on  a  fine  grade  of  laid  paper,  neatly  and  substan- 
tially bound  in  silk  cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 
SEELEY'S  QUESTION  BOOK,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 
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Book  Reviews 

"The  Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetics." 
J  look  Two.  By  John  H.  Walsh.  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Yorjk 
City,  and  Henry  Suzzallo,  Prof.  Philoso- 
phy of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Cloth,  12mo,  .'.IK 
pages.  65c.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  theory  upon  which  these  arithme- 
tics are  written  is  that  mathematics  in 
the  first  grades  must  teach  how  to  per- 
form the  fundamental  operations  of  add- 
ing, subtracting,  multiplying  and  divid- 
ing, and  in  the  grammar  grades  must 
teach  when  to  use  these  operations. 
Arithmetic  is  but  the  applicaton  of  sim- 
ple processes  to  the  social  and  business 
experiences  of  life.  If  the  pupil  gets  a 
grasp  of  the  economic  facts  that  govern 
the  institutions  surrounding  him  he  will 
have  no  trouble  with  even  the  most  com- 
plex problems.  This  Book  Two  is  called 
''Practical  Applications"  by  the  writers. 
There  is  considerable  space  given  to  the 
explanation  of  business  and  commercial 
situations;  and  the  problems  are  such  as 
are  met  with  in  every-day  life. 

"Along  Mediterranean  Shores."  By 
Mary  Frances  Wil  lard,  Principal  of  the 
A.  H.  Burley  school,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth, 
12mo,  269  pages.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.  New  York. 

Here  is  a  supplementary  reader  dis- 
tinctly worth  while.  It  is  evidently 
written  upon  the  personal  recollections 
of  a  cruise  along  the  route  followed  in 
the  chapters  of  the  book.  It  is  presented 
in  the  present  tense  with  pleasing  and 
convincing  effect.  To  scholars  wading  pa- 
tiently through  the  intricacies  and  unfa- 
miliarities  of  Mediterranean  geography, 
the  delightful  scenes  described  here  will- 
be  an  inspiration  and  joy.  Madeira, 
Spain,  Algiers,  Egypt,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Turkey,  Athens,  Malta  and  Italy  are 
visited  and  all  the  interesting  history 
connected  with  the  places  is  mentioned 
and  the  quaint  and  strange  manners  and 
conditions  of  people  and  locality  are  en- 
tertainingly described ;  so^that  it  becomes 
a  valuable  inspirational  aid  to  the  study 
of  history  also.  The  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  half-tone  illustrations  are  well  chosen 
and  add  greatly.  The  book  is  well-bound 
and  well  printed  on  good  paper.  There 
are  an  index  and  a  pronouncing  vacabu- 
lary  attached. 

'  'A  Handbook  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion." By  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Ph.  D. 
Cloth.  12mo.  225  pages.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  the  author  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more  books  of  a  pedagogical 
character;  and  the  experimentation  and 
investigation  necessary  to  produce  these 
works  has  thoroughly  qualified  him  to 
speak  with  authority.  As  District  Su- 
perintendent of  New  York  schools  he  is 
fitted  to  tell  what  kind  of  education 
modern  children  are  getting  and  to  sug- 
gest what  they  ought  to  get.    Our  edu- 


PR1MARY  MARCHES — Easy  arrangements  in  march 
form  of  favorite  melodies  in  First  Grade,  for  Piano  or 
Organ.  Adeste  Fidelia,  Onward  Christian  Soldiers. 
Nearer  Mv  God  to  Thee,  Bock  of  Aces.  Abide  With  Me, 
Jesus  Lover  of  Mv  Soul.  W  hat  Shall  the  Harvest  He. 
Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Hinds.My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  The*. 
Work  For  the  Night  is  Ooming.  Special  introductory 
price  for  a  short  time  onl\  .sc  per  cop>.  any  live  for  3  v  or 
t  he  ten  for 30c  postpaid.  Send  forourtrtr  cut-price  fatal.,? 
of  everything  in  music.    Ilr^hm  llruv,  Kept.  51,  Erie,  IVitn. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.S.  Government  exam  in  a- 
t  ions  to  beheld  throughout  the  entire  country. during  I  tie 
Spring.  The  positions  to  be  filled  pay  from  $600  to  $\jLAt ; 
have  short  hours  and  nnnual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Thoeeinte  rested  should  write  immediately  to  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  M  96.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  examination  dates  and  places  and  large  de- 
scriptive  book,  showing  the  positions  available  and 
giving  many  sample  examination  questions, which  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  ^S^S 

Speakers,  Dialogues,  Plays.  Drills,  Games,  Songs, 
Marches,  Entertainment  Books,  Flags.  Festooning, 
Drapery,  Tableau  Lights.  Entertainment  Material, 
Fducational  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Reward 
Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Coloring,  Alphabet, 
Number,  Reading,  Report,  and  Busy-Work  Cards, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars  Papers,  Reeds,  Raffla,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
Thread  Paints,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Scissors.  Maps, 
Globes!  Charts,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &,  CO..IWAKBEN,  -PA, 


December  /y/  / 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 

KINDERGARTEN  CRAYON 

Larjfe  Hexagonal  Sticks. 

LECTURERS'  CHALKS 

White  and  Colored  Square  Sticks. 


G 

Eight 

SCHOOiN&tRAYONS 

f0R  Rational  colorJ^N 


"DUREL"  PRESSED  CRAYON 

Free  from  j^loss 
"CRAYOLA"  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Twenty-four  colors.  Various  *i/.es. 
BLACKBOARD   CRAYONS,    WHITri  AN1> 
COLORS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

send  for  samples  and  Catalog. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

SI -83  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


LITTLE  PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 

Everybody  is 
thinking  about 
I  In'  war  in  Eur- 
ope. Tliis  is 
the  time  to  have 
tlie  school  chil- 
dren read  such 
books  as  Fritz 
in  Germany, 
Colette  in 
France  and  i  (or- 
is in  Russia. 

T  li  c  normal 
life  of  the  coun- 
)  ries  is  depicted 
in  bhese  books, 
not  the  abnormal,  war-harried  con- 
dition made  too  familiar  by  the  news- 
papers. These  books,  and  ten  others, 
are  in  the  series  ''Little  People  Every- 
where." (Each  volume,  1.0  cents  post- 
paid.) They  are-supplementary  readers, 
■good  slories,  with  the  human  touch; 
children  like  them;  the  information  is 
acquired  painlessly . 

LITTLE,  BROWN  I  COMPANY 

XI  I'x  -neon  St.,  Itn-.ion 


Wanted  10000  Teachers 

To  test  "The  Storv  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling 

'■It  is  simple  and  definite"  and  the  resulis 
hip  WDNDKRFi  L.   aeatl  "Modem  Methods 
ipt  Teaching  Primary  Heading"  in  Normal  in- 
Strnetor-Primary  Plans  for  Sept.  1914. 
For  free  information  address 

G.  W.  LEWIS, 

MMMi  St.  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 
Mm  AK  1  nun  1  .  mill).  Loudon,  21  Bedford  Strut 
Strand. 


Literary  Assistance 

Ml  work  prepared  to  01  tier. 

■Df  hate  outlines,  any  subject,  Both  affirmative 
nnd  uegtitivc  $1.00,  eilher  50c.  Complete  discus- 
mmiis  .-j..,ci  per  Ihousand  words. 

Essa.ys,  Orations,  Speeches,  etc.,  on  any  subject 
ttnfl  fnr'niiy  ocmsion  $2.50  per  thousand  words. 
I  Inllliies  fl.no  each. 

Manuscripts  of  all  kinds  revised  §1.00  per 
I Uousaiid  wools. 

Siihscriptlous  taken  lor  any  publieafion. 

JOHN  H.  ARNOLD, 
Cedar  Falls,  tow  a 


j\  fJT  IIOIIS;  Stories,  i  <■!<■.  are  wanted  Oor  

lieatioil.    NATIONAL  1  I  1 1  1 1  my  ill  III.  tl  ,  N  III,  Hannibal,  Ho 


T »  7"      f  f »  Invitations  Announcements  Etc. 

wedding  m$£S^^ 

mo  Visum,.  Cards,  -   -  -  50c. 
N.  0U  Engraving  Co.,  102J  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.,  Pa.. 


cational  system  has  been  enriching  the 
school  curriculum  until  it  is  indigestible. 
It  has  been  "so  busy  teaching  children 
how  to  live  that  it  has  no  time  to  teach 
them  how  to  make  a  living.  "  This  book 
is  a  successful  attempt  to  summarize  the 
findings  and  experiments  embodied  in  a 
vast  number  of  scattered  pamphlets,  re- 
ports, magazine  articles  and  monographs. 
Dr.  Taylor  shows  how  foreign  nations 
and  some  parts  of  America  have  solved 
or  have  tried  to  solve  the  problems  of 
vocational  education.  There  is  a  great 
gulf  between  school  and  industry.  School 
preparation  does  not  fit  the  youth  im- 
practical occupations.  We  feel  in  a 
vague  way  that  our  schools  are  deficient 
in  some  fundamental  respect.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor shows  us  the  past  and  present  errors 
and  the  way  out. 

"Problems  of  Boyhood.  "  By  Franklin 
Winslow  Johnson.  Cloth.  12mo.  130 
pages.  $1.00.  (Weight  one  pound. )  Post- 
age extra.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

This  is  a  course  in  ethics  for  boys  of 
the  high  school  age.  It  is  usable  in  the 
public  or  private  schools,  Sunday  school 
classes,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  in  social 
settlement  work  or  similar  organiza- 
tions. In  the  Foreword  the  author  says, 
' '  Boys  are  thoroughgoing  idealists.  You 
are  sure  to  find  some  of  them  who,  from 
a  discussion  of  the  vital  problems  of 
boyhood,  will  come  to  feel  themselves 
responsible  for  sweeping  reforms  among 
their  fellows.  .  .  .  Tangible  results  may 
be  seen  in  a  written  agreement  entered 
into  by  a  considerable  number  of  boys  not 
to  tell  'smutty'  stories  nor  willingly  to 
listen  to  such  stories, — an  agreement 
which  the  writer  did  not  suggest.  "  The 
material  is  good,  sanely  and  forcefully 
put.  There  are  twenty-five  chapters 
with  such  captions  as:  Habit— Honesty — 
Clean  Thinking  and  Speaking— Problem 
of  Sex — Self -Control  —  Loyalty — Citizen- 
ship— Religion,  etc. 

''Stories  from  Northern  Myths."  By 
Emilie  Kip  Baker.  Cloth.  12mo.  276 
pages.  $1.25  net.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York. 

To  those  who  find  enjoyment  in  the 
Mythology  of  Northern  Europe  this  book 
will  prove  very  acceptable.  The  stories 
are  well  told  in  terminology  that  chil- 
dren can  understand.  There  are  eleven 
full  page  illustrations  some  of  which  are 
pictures  of  grand  opera  singers  in  the  role 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Northern  Myths, 
others  are  from  paintings. 

"School  Efficiency  Series" 

Edited  by  Paul  II.  Hanus,  Harvard 
University.'  Cloth.  12mo,  World  Book 
Co.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

"High  School  Organization"  By  Frank 
W.  Ballou.    178  pages.    $1.50  postpaid. 

This  is  a  treatise  upon  certain  problems 
of  organization  and  administration  pre- 
sented by  the  high  schools  of  New  York 
City.  In  great  cities  we  may  expect  to 
find  about  all  of  the  serious  problems  in 
school  management,  and  a  study  of  this 
important  contribution  of  Dr.  Ballou  will 
shed  light  upon  many  a  question  arising 
elsewhere.  The  book  is  a  collection  of 
five  monographs,  formerly  prepared  as  a 
report.  They  are.  I.  Size  of  Classes.  11. 
Work  of  Chairmen  of  Departments.  HI. 
Work  of  Other  Teachers.  IV.  Adminis- 
trative Control  of  High  School.  Inter- 
nal Organization.  V.  Estimating  the 
Need  of  High  School  Teachers.  The  last 
chapter  (XX)  is  devoted  to  a  summary 
of  findings  and  recommendations  by  top- 
ics and  is  very  suggestive  and  valuable. 

"High  School  Courses  of  Study. "  By 
Calvin  0.  Davis.  172  pages.  $1.50'post- 
paid. 

The  secondary  schools  are  the  most  im- 
portant because  so  many  children  get  no 
higher,  because  children  are  at  the  criti- 
cal age  of  plasticity,  and  because  the 
children  are  a  select  group — selected  by 
the  fortunate  circumstances  of  their  lives 
or  by  their  personal  interests.  "Societj 
expects  much  from  our  Secondary 
schools."    Are  these  expectations  real- 
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Poems  Wortk 
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'T'HIS  is  the  title  of  a  128  page  book  of  choice 
selected  Poems  compiled  by  Grace  B. 
Faxon,  author  of  "Popular  Recitations  and  How 
to  Recite  Them"  (4  vol)  ;  one  of  the  editors  of 
Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans ;  compiler  of 
"Practical  Selections"  and  "The  School  Year." 

"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  is  printed  on 
India  tint  egg-  shell  paper,  has  handsome  Verde 
Onyx  covers  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  teacher's  library,  as  it  contains  the  gems 
of  poetry  which  are  most  sought  for  and  used 
in  school  work  and  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  single  volume. 


FREE  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

"Poems  Worth 
knowing"  is  given 
Iree  and  postpaid  to 
each  person  sub- 
scribing to  Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
it'Ians  separately  or 
hi  any  combination. 


WRMALINSlRUCTOR 
PRIMARY- PLANS 


AND 


Your  own  observation  will  satisfy  you  that  no  other  educational 
journal  compares  with  NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS  in  size,  contents  or  helplulness.  It  is  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  journals  "Normal  Instructor"  and  -'Primary 
Plans."  As  separate  publications  they  were  each  regarded  as  the 
superior  of  any  other  educational  journals  in  their  class  and  en- 
joyed the  largest  circulation  of  any  educational  journals  in  the 
world.  In  May  ('14)  they  were  consolidated  and  are  being  pub- 
lished as  one  journal  bearing  the  joint  title  of  both  and  con- 
taining as  much  material  for  teachers  of  primary  and 
intermediate  grades  and  rural  schools  as  was  formerly 
contained  in  both  taken  together,  and  yel  the  price  is  the 
same  as  was  formerly  received  for  each — $1.25  a  year. 

If  not  already  a  subscriber  to  Normal  Instructor- 
Primary  PLANS  we  shall  welcome  you  to  Hie  largest 
circle  of  teachers  reading  tiny  one  educational 
journal  in  the  world.  On  receipt  of  your  subscription 
yon  will  immediately  receive  a  copy  of  "Poems 
Worth  Knowing." 

If  a  subscriber  yon  will  receive  a  copy  of  "Poems 
Worth  Knowing"  when  renewing. 

Your  teacher  friends  who  may  not  be  subscribers  would 
doubtless  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  and 
.secure  "Poems  Worth  Knowing"  if  they  wen 

familiar  with  NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY  PLANS 
and  our  offer.  Will  you  not  brine  the  matter  to 
their  attention.  They  will  appreciate  it  and 
so  will  we. 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

NOTE:  A  liberal  cash  commission  will  be  paid  those  who  secure 
and  send  in  subscriptions  of  others  for  us.  Terms,  sample  copies,  blanks, 
etc.,  on  request.  Several  new  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  sub- 
scriptions can  be  quickly  secured  in  any  locality.  Remember,  each  sub- 
scriber gets  a  copy  of  our  handsome  premium  book,  "Poems  Worth 
Knowing." 

fifegT  See  our  Credit  Offer  on  page  Two.  Many  teachers  avail  themselves 
of  it  at  this  season. 
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EsierbrooK 

School  Pens 


Christmas  Entertainments  and  Helps  \ 

Christmas  Celebrations  I,  or  prim.ary.  intermediate  and  higher  grades.   Con-  r 

 — —   tains  recitations,  dialogues  and  exercises,  acrostics, 

drills,  songs,  tableaux  and  quotations.    Price,  25  cents. 

Other  Excellent  Books  for  this  season. 

Thirty  New  Christinas  Dialogues  and  Plays  30 

The  New  Christmas  Book  30 

Christmas  Gems  for  Reading  and  Recitation  25 

Christmas  in  Other  Lands  25 

December  Primary  and  Intermediate  Plan  Books  stories,  songs,  SUg- 

 —   <-est  ions, recitations, 

etc.,  for  the  month   of    December.     Price,  either  edition,  25  cents. 

Blackboard  StenCilS  ^  e  have  a  complete  line  of  blackboard  stencils,  many 

 subjects  suitable    for   Christmas.     Size  1 8x3-1.  Price 

each,  5  cents,  six  for  25  cents.    Select  from  Teachers'  Catalogue  by  number. 

For  full  description  of  Christmas  and  Holiday  Plays  send  for  Entertainment 
Cm  I  a  log-iie.  l'or  Calendar  Pads,  Mounting  Boards,  Art  Designs  for  Illumination, 
Christmas  Cards,  Stamps,  Pictures  and  other  goods  needed  by  teachers  for  this 
season  refer  to  Teachers'  Catalogue.   Free  on  request. 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,    522  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE. 
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Shall  a  m^lmkahv 


A  New  Educational  Toy 

For  School  and  Home 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Own  Blackboard 

A  Toy  That  Appeals  to  Every  Child — A  Real  Blackboard 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  OWN  BLACKBOARD  is  the  name  of  a 
new  and  decided  novelty  in  toydom. 

It  is  a  most  intensely  interesting  and  useful  toy.  With  it 
children  learn  quickly  how  to  write  and  draw. 

It  is  indestructible,  cheaper  than  paper  and  pencil  and  is  just 
the  thing  to  amuse  children  on  stormy  days. 

It  contains  all  that  is  needed :  sticks  of  chalk,  eraser  and  a 
REAL  BLACKBOARD  made  from  the  best  Hyloplate. 

It  is  neatly  put  up  in  a  very  attractive  box,  4f4x5*4  inches,  dec- 
orated with  letters,  numerals  and  designs  for  drawing. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  OWN  BLACKBOARD  is  an  excellent 
Kindergarten  or  Busy  Work  Toy.  It  is  as  useful  as  paper  and  pen- 
cil in  teaching  children  how  to  write  and  draw,  besides  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  having  the  fascination  of  an  interesting  toy. 

As  a  household  toy  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  OWN  BLACKBOARD 
finds  its  most  enthusiastic  users  among  boys  and  girls  from  four 
to  twelve  years  old  and  among  parents  who  like  to  amuse  the  tiny 
tots  with  exhibitions  of  their  own  artistic  ideas. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  OWN  BLACKBOARD  is  just  the  thing  for 
the  Sunday  School  or  Day  School  teacher  who  wishes  to  remember 
his  or  her  pupils.  Also,  it  is  just  what  the  "Good  Fellow"  has 
been  looking  for.  The  fellow  who  with  a  few  dollars  wishes  to 
carry  Christmas  joy  to  a  small  host  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  price  of  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  OWN  BLACKBOARD  is 
small  especially  when  you  consider  the  great  amount  of  happiness 
it  contains  for  the  young  people  who  use  it. 

Price  12  cents  each  or  $1.20  a  dozen,  postpaid. 

In  lots  of  five  dozen  or  more  $1.00  a  dozen,  postpaid. 

Better  send  your  order  today  before  you  forget  it. 

HALL  6  McCREARY,    438  S.  Wabash  Ave.,    Chicago,  111. 
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Medals  and  Badges 

FOB 

School,  College  Sr  Music 

Class  Pins  ;iiul  Pins  for  Knjrravins; 
Manufactured  by 

Artistic  Medal  :  Badge  Co., 

1  Beekman  St.,        New  York 

Send  for  Catalogue 


lzed?  "Can  they  be  realized  under  pres- 
ent conditions?  This  book  of  Prof. 
Davis's  is  published  with  the  aim  of  pro- 
moting a  clear  idea  of  the  new  concep- 
tion and  method  now  going  forward,  and 
to  stimulate  educators  to  study  the  aims 
and  values  of  each  subject  in  the  high 
school,  and  to  arrange  curricula  for  indi- 
vidual pupils  with  reference  to  their 
special  interests  and  needs. 

"School  Training  of  Defective  Chil- 
dren."   By  Henry  H.  Goddard. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  "School 
Efficiency  Series"  edited  by  Paul  H. 
Hanus.  At  present,  and  for  some  time 
to  come,  the  problem  of  the  defective 
child  will  be  a  public  school  problem. 
The  notion  prevails  that  special  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  mentally  or 
morally  or  physically  deficient  pupils 
will  solve  the  problem.  Dr.  Goddard 
explodes  this  notion.  The  observations 
and  conclusions  of  this  valuable  treatise 
are  couched  in  a  report  that  Dr.  Goddard 
has  made  upon  the  schools  of  New  York 
City.  Of  course  the  problem  of  defective 
children  is  everywhere  the  same.  New 
York  schools  have  already  adopted  many 
of  the  writer's  recommendations  made  in 
his  report  of  two  years  ago. 

"First  Notions  of  Geography."  By 
John  H.  Haaren,  Associate  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  New  York  City.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  160  pages.  Sq.  12mo.  45 
cents.   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

It  always  pays  to  get  children  in  the 
habit  of  observing  intelligently  the  nat- 
ural phenomena  around  them.  This 
volume  is  intended  to  prepare  the  child's 
mind  to  master  the  more  complex  prob- 
lems and  involved  facts  of  the  sky, 
earth,  sea  and  things  found  therein. 
The  stories  are  told  in  a  conversation 
usually  and  are  never  dry.  Poems  and 
illustrations  lend  a  pleasing  variety.  The 
book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper. 

"Essentials  of  Biology."  By  George 
William  Hunter,  A.  M.  Cloth.  12mo. 
448  pages.  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  book  treats  of  the  organic  crea- 
tion with  regard  to  its  relation  to  man- 
kind, directly  and  indirectly.  The  phy- 
siology of  plants  is  a  profitable  basis  for 
the  study  of  animal  physiology.  And 
animal  physiology  is  a  profitable  basis 
for  the  study  of  human  physiology.  Bio- 
logical experiment  with  plants  and  ani- 
mals prepares  the  student  for  a  clear 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  life, 
living,  food  getting,  reproducing,  etc., 
as  they  emerge  in  human  life.  This 
book  is  thorough,  plain,  practical,  well 
printed  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"How  to  Cook  and  Why."  By  Eliza- 
beth Condit  and  Jessie  A.  Long.  Cloth. 
12mo.  250  pages.  $1.00  net.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York. 

This  house  is  publishing  a  series  of 
books  called  Harper's  Home  Economics 
of  which  this  book  is  a  part.  The  series 
is  edited  by  Isabel  Ely  Lord.  "How  to 
Cook  and  Why"  is  a  simple,  untechnical 
treatise  of  a  very  thorough  and  practical 
nature  upon  the  culinary  art.  It  is  not 
a  recipe  book ;  but  it  teaches  the  house- 
wife how  to  use  cook  books  and  how  to 
originate  dishes  independent  of  cook 
books.  It  aims  to  inform  the  manager 
of  the  cuisine  against  improper  diets 
and  combinations,  giving  the  chemico- 
physiologic  values  of  various  food-stuffs 
with  regard  to  their  calories,  their  pro- 
tein, starch,  fat,  carbo-hydrates,  water, 
mineral  matters,  etc. 

"A  Guide  to  Good  English."    By  Rob- 
ert Palfrey  Utter,  Ph.D.    Cloth.    12mo.  ' 
200  pages.    $1.20  net.    Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York. 

The  aim  of  modern  grammarians  is  to 
make  language  study  a  practical  one. 
No  subject  is  so  generally  mis-taught 
and  mis-learned.  Self  expression  is  a 
valuable  asset,  yet  most  of  our  public 
school  graduates  never  master  a  smooth, 
correct,  elegant  mode  of  expression. 
The  writer  of  this  book  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  offices  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  book  publishing  establishments 


CLASS  P/AfS 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 
FOR  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL  OR  SOCIETY 

atslog  with  attr.otlvo  price,  mailed  frAt 
it.  Special  oiler,  alther  stylo  ol  pins  here  llhia 
trated  with  any  three  letters  and  figures,  on.  or  two  color; 
ol  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  30o  each;  $3.00  dozen  ( 
SILVER  PLATE,   160  oaoh  ;    $1.50  dozen. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.       539  Haitian  SLOG.,  R0CHWTER,  N.  Y. 


1—1  PROFESSIONAL  PEN, 

Esterbrook  Pens 
have  been  used  so 
long  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  public  schools  that 
the  name  "Esterbrook." 
is    synonymous  with 
"school  pens." 

At  all  dealers.  Write  to  us 
for  samples. 

^Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York       Camden,  N.  J., 
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Patents— Copyrights 


Training  the 
Color  Sense 

Red,  yellow  and  blue 
are  not  the  fundamen- 
tal sensations.  And  it 
is  not  wise  to  teach 
children  with  these  vio- 
lent  colors  which  corrupt 
the  taste  and  invariably 
start  them  on  the  false 
road  of  color  estimate.  A 
scientific, accurate  knowl- 


edge of  color  harmony  can  only  be  obtained  by  aging 

The  Munsell  Color  System 

—the  basis  of  which  is  the  five  middle  colors, 
with  gray,  black  and  the  maxima  of  red,  yel- 
low and  blue.  These  colors  constantly  recur  in 
the  best  examples  of  decorative  and  pictur- 
esque art.  May  we  send  you  circular  G,  which 
explains  the  Munsell  Color  System?  Just 
write  us  today  and  send  10c  in  your  letter  for 
No.  2  box  of  crayons,  postage  paid. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Material 
for  the  Munsell  Color  System. 

Boston,  Mass- 


yScmoolSupplies 
At  Wholesale  Prices 

AND  SAVE  MlDDLLflENS  PROFIT. 


Mops  are  up-to-date.  Beautifully  lithographed  iu 
colors.  Size  40x53  inches.  Cloth  backed.  Set  con- 
sists of  maps  of  E.  H.,  W.  H.,  N  A.,  S.  A.,  D.  S., 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 

WALL  HAP  OF  EUROPE  or  other 

countries     -     70  Cents 

These  maps  are  the  same  as  descrilied  above  with 
plain  woodeu  rollers  at  top  and  bottom, 
shipping  weight  lji  lbs.  each.  Be  sure  to  Include 
postage  iu  remitting. 
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CATALOG'ffiEO/fREQUEST 

CATALOG  DESCRIBES  &.SH0W5  WHOLESALE. 
PRICES  ON  ABSOLUTELY  EVERYTHING 
FOR  SCHOOLS 

e.qj.A.POUJLes 


3S7-33/  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


Special  Methods  of  Instruction 


Volume  I. 


By  helix  Arnold,  Ph.  I). 


No  Theory.  General  Instructions,  nor  Vague  Gen- 
eralizations. Open  the  book  at  any  place,  and  and 
direct  ions  to  follow.  Every  page  tilled  with  matter 
and  method  which  can  be  used  at  once.  Model 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  KeadtiiK.  Phonic-..  Spelling. 
Dictation,  Language  Forms,  Grammar.  Composi- 
tion. Geography,  History,  and  Study  of  Nature. 
PUBLISH M>  BY 
S.  MANDEL,  27  St.  Nicholas  Place 

_   M'.W  YORK  CITY  

S  vo.  Hound  in  cloth  416  Pages  Price  S1.6T.  Post.  6cts. 
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DEBATES  AND  i:5SAY>  OITI.IM.D  -i»  each 
subject.  Other  help  for  Teachers  on  special  terms. 
P.  5.  HALLOCK.   Box  398,   Wilmington,  Del. 
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as  well  as  the  chair  of  English  in"  Am- 
herst College.  He  explains  and  answers 
*  the  questions  which  arise  oftenest.  His 
book  is  not  really  a  grammar,  it  comes 
nearer  to  being  a  rhetoric.  Its  title 
suits  it  exactly.  It  abounds  in  good  ad- 
vice and  interesting,  striking  illustra- 
tions of  correct  usage.  A  large  index 
helps  the  reader  to  find  exactly  the 
points  he  wishes  to  look  up.  Such  a 
borik  is  of  great  value  to  all  students 
and  all  who  have  trouble  with  their 
English. 

"The  Gordon  Readers. "  Fifth  Book. 
By  Emma  K.  Gordon.  Cloth.  12mo.  312 
pages.  Illustrated.  55  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  writer  states  that  the  aim  of  this 
series  of  readers  is  "to  fit  the  child  to 
read  intelligently  and  with  enjoyment  to 
himself  and  others,  to  help  him  to  in- 
terpret, to  appreciate,  and  to  obtain  a 
permanent  interest  in  literature  through 
the  appeal  that  is  made  to  the  intellect, 
the  imagination,  the  emotions  and  the 
moral  sense.  The  series  is  carefully 
graded,  and  the  Fifth  Book  is  replete 
with  such  material  as  is  sure  to  instruct, 
'  interest,  and  inspire.  An  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  ideals  and  habits  most 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Standard  au- 
thors both  English  and  American  are 
represented.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety 
of  styles  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  The 
notes  and  suggestions  after  each  selec- 
t  tion  are  helpful. 

"Mentally  Defective  Children."  By 
Alfred  BinetandT.  Simon,  M.  D.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  B.  Drummond,  M.  B.,  C.  M. 
Cloth.  .  12mo.    180  pages.    $1.00  net. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Binet-Simon 
tests  for  children.  But  everyone  has 
not  understood  the  original  aim  or  pur- 
pose for  which  these  tests  were  devised. 
This  volume  is  written  to  correct  certain 
misapprehensions  that  prevail.  The  orig- 
inal purpose  of  these  tests  was  to 
"furnish  to  the  teacher  a  first  means  by 
which  he  may  single  out  mentally  back- 
ward children,  who  upon  further  exami- 
nation, may  also  be  found  to  have  some 
mental  defect  or  peculiarity  which  pre- 
vents them  from  fully  profiting  by  the 
education  of  the  ordinary  school,'  and 
who  would  benefit  more  by  being  edu- 
cated in  a  special  school  or  in  a  special 
class."  Those  interested  in  present  day 
sociological   questions   will    find  much 


'Barbara     Frietchie     of  the 
"Higher  Criticism": 

"Slioot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said.' 

Now  the  iconoclasts  would  have  us  believe 
that  Barbara  Frietchie  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Turning  the  cold  light  of  historic  examination 
into  the  storied  past,  scholars  not  only  deny  the 
episode  but  question  the  existence  of  such  a  per- 
son as  Barbara  Frietchie.  So  we  seem  to  be 
about  to  have  one  of  the  most  popular  "pieces'' 
for  school  recitation  stricken  from  the  revised 
list  because  it  does  not  comply  with  the  Grad- 
grind  requirements  of  fact. 

But  nevertheless,  Barbara  Frietchie,  real  or 
fictitious,  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  our 
national  tradition  and  she  cannot  be  eliminated 
by  any  dictum  of  the  highbrows.  The  story  of 
the  white-haired  old  dame  delving  the  general 
who  led  the  troops  in  rebellion  to  his  native  land 
carried  with  it  a  certain  moral  lesson  that  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  and  awakens  a  thrill  of 
patriotic  ferver.  Higher  criticism  may  relegate 
Barbara  Frietchie  to  Limbo  together  with  Santa 
Claus  and  the  fairy  god-mothers,  but,  like  the 
good  saint  of  Christmas  time  she  will  refuse  to 
take  her  banishment  seriously  but  will,  return 
to  her  chimney  corner  in  the  hearts  of  childhood 
because  she  is  a  spiritual  necessity. 

It  fc  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  cherish  all 
the  instrumentalities  that  serve  to  develop  a 
love  of  country  and  a  veneration  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  The  actual  physical  presence  of  an 
American  flag  on  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom 
where  the  pupils  can  see  it  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  grow  to  associate  with  it  the  ideas  of  jus- 
tice, of  liberty  and  of  government  will  multiply 
a  thousand-fold  the  moral  value  of  reading  such 
a  poem  as  Barbara  Frietchie  or  the  story  of  "The 
Jlan  Without  a  Country." 

If  your  school  does  not  boast  of  its  own  flag 
there  is  something  lacking  that  no  amount  of 
talking  can  compensate.  Get  your  pupils  inter- 
ested in  securing  their  own  flag  for  the  school. 
The  plan  suggested  in  the  advertisement  of  the 

Mail  Order  Flag  Company  of  Anderson,  Indiana, 
which  appears  in  another  page  ofthispaper  is 

well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 


Latta's  Helps   For  Teachers 

Best  on  Earth,  Least  Expensive — Sent  Postpaid 


Read  Our  Best  Offers 

1.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  30c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  one  copy  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

2.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  50c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  both  copies  of  Teacher's  Bulletin  included  free. 

3.  Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  $4.00  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged,  included  free. 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  1,  for  Fall  and  Winter  15c 

Teacher's  Bulletin  No.  2,  for  Winter  and  Spring  ISc 

Latta's  Book  Spr  Teachers,  revised  and  enlarged  $1.00 


41  New  Paper  Cutting  Designs  15c 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard  20c 

50  Drawings   to   Color,   assorted  15c 

44  Large  Drawings  to  Color  26c 

12  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c 

18  Hiawatha  Drawings  to  Color  15c 

18  Eskimo  Drawings  to  Color  l.^c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color,  6x9  inches  10c 

16  Common  Birds  in  Colors  with  desenpt  n  15c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out.. 10c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color   6c 

8  Large  Physiology  Drawings  10c 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  ass'ted,  15c 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards  15c 

New  Intermediate  Arithmetic  Cards  18c 

8  Intermediate   Language   Pictures  20c 


Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers  20c 

Cock  Robin  Story  with  16  Drawings   8c 

Gingerbread  Boy  Story  with  16  Drawings,  12c 
Farm  Stories  with  16  Drawings,  primary..  12c 

Over  3,000  Script  Words  to  paste  16c 

Over  3,000  Printed  Words  to  paste  16c 

Word  Cards  showing  print  and  script,  set,  28c 
The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  four  children .  .$2.20 
Over  300  Written  Copies  for  Penmanship..  5c 

10  Stencils  to  use  With  a  lead  pencil  13c 

Letters  and  Figures,  34-inch,  on  cards.... 30c 

Sheet  of  Blue  Ca'boi  Paper,  20x30,  for  10c 

Brown     or     Carbon-tone  Pictures,  16x20, 

Washington;  Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve; 

Sistine  Madonna;  Wind  Mill:  Gleaners; 

Angelus ;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for.  ..60c 


12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing  Paner  15c 

25  Public  School  Report  Cards  10c 

15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  Ihc 
Tickets— Good,  Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  !0c 

25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject  10c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 
Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64,  set.  .25c 
Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades.. 25c 

16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys... 25c 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  1 5c 

Reading  and  Phonics  in  Primary  Grades.. 25c 
Small  Calendar  Pads,  1  doz.,  15c;  2  doz. :25c 

12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day  25c 

20  Outline  Maps,  8^x11,  name  maps  10c 

Large  Outline  Maps  of  V.   S.  for  Charts, 
24x36  inches,   3   for  20c 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils 


%  %  ill 


Borders,  each  5c.  Sunbonnct  Babies;  Overall  Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod ;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;  Pumpkins;  Grapes;  Cattails;  Holly;   Bells;   Santa;   Birds;   Roses;  Poinsettia. 

Portraits,  Animals,  etc.,  size  17x22  inches,  each  5c.  Washington;  Lincoln;  Wilson;  Long- 
fellow; Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man;  Eskimo  Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant;  Camel;  Lion;  Pig;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Goose;  Hen;   Rooster;  Owl;   Beaver;   Eagle;    Locomotive;   Steamer;   Buffalo;  Indian. 

Other  Stencils.  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Typical  Pilgrims  ;  _  Mayflower  ;  Log  Cabin  ;  Turkey 
Calendar;  Fireplace  Calendar;  Santa  Driving  Eight  Reindeer;  Santa  Going  Down  Chim- 
ney; Santa  Filling  Stockings;  Christ  Child;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Program;  Roll 
of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large  Hiawatha.    Name  any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Map  Stencils.  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United  States;  Any  Continent;  Any  State;  Any  Group 
of  States.     You  may  name  any  of  above  maps,  about  9x12,  at  3c  each,  for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils.  About  4x6  feet,  each  40c.  United  States ;  Europe  ;  World ;  Ancient  History, 

Special  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busywork  Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  F'ifteen  Common  Bird 
Stencils,  15c;  Forty  different  Fhonic  Stencils,  about  9x12  inches,  60c;  Five-inch  Ornamental 
Alphabet  for  20c ;  Twelve-inch  Plain  Alphabet  for  40c ;  Six-inch  Old  English  Alphabet  for 
25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  blackboard,  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures,  complete  set,  10c. 

Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  doz.  assorted,  15c;  two  doz.,  25c.   Blue  Stamping  Powder,  bag  10c. 


[LATTA'S ,  BOOK] 
FOR 
TEACHERS 

Revised  and  Enlarged  f\ 


A    «dH,-.,  J.S.Latta  i 


Read  This  Letter 

"Last  year  my  school  prepared  an  exhibi- 
tion for  our  county  fair  and  won  the  $10  cash 
prize,  besides  several  other  useful  premiums. 
Our  county  superintendent  new  has  the  dis- 
play at  the  state  fair  where  we  feel  sure  of 
winning  more  prizes.  We  were  successful  in 
this  undertaking  because  we  had  your  book 
for  teachers  and  other  helps  that  you  publish." 


Other  School  Supplies 

Postage  or  Express  Extra 

Teachers  are  greatly  favored  by  the  late  parcel  post  ruling.    Ask  your 
postmaster  or  rural  carrier  for  detailed  information.     Send  a  money  order 
_     ,..    and  be  sure  to  include  enough  postage.    If  you  allow  too  much  for  postage, 
^^^^  I  will  return  it  in  stamps  with  the  goods.  , 


Construction  Patterns,-  set  of  33  by  Latta, 
printed  on  heavy  cardboard  or  paper  in 
four  colors,  ready  to  make  up  (24  oz.)..38c 
Cardboard  for  sewing  cards  and  construc- 
tion, white,  tough,  56  shts  9x12  (2  lbs.)  20c 

Chart  Paper,  12  sq.  yds.,  (2Y2  lbs.)  25c 

Drawing  Paper,  manila,  9x12  (5  lbs.)  25c 

Drawing  Paper,  white,  9x12  (9  lbs.)  60c 

Drawing   and   Construction   Paper,  heavy, 
'  9x12,  assorted  colors,  50  sheets  (20  oz.).15c 
Hekiograph,  8}4xll^,  ink,  etc.  (5  lbs.). $2.00 

Hektograph  Paper,  8^x11  (6  lbs.)  50c 

fiektograph  Ink,  name  color,  bottle  (8  oz.)  18c 


Rubber  Type   Printer  for  making  charts, 

%-inch  type  (6  lbs.)  $1.20 

Rubber  Type  Printer,  !^-in.  type  (12  oz.)  48c 
Mounting   Paper,    Special    Ouality,  heavy 

20x25  in.,  Grey  or  Seal  Brown  (2  lbs.)  25c 
Paper  for  folding  and    cutting,  assorted 

colors,  20x25,  45_  sheets  (3  lbs.)  25c 

Shoe  Pegs,  3000,  six  colors  (12  oz.)  15c 

Sewing  Card  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)..10c 
Scissors,  4^2-inch,  blunt,  dozen  (18  oz.)..60c 

Raffia,   natural   (1   lb.)  ..18c 

kaffia,  colored,  name  color  ('/  lb.)  ..25c 

Raffia  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)  10c 


Address  J.  S.  LATTA,  Inc., 


Box  19, 


Reed,  per  pound,  No.  1  fine,  60c;  No.  2 

medium,  55c;  I^o.  3  medium  coarse,  50c; 

No.  4  coarse,  45c;  No.  5  coarser  40c 

Latta's    Christmas    Boxes,    holly,  printed, 

ready  to  cut  and  fold,  dozen  (8  oz.)....I0c 
Christmas  Boxes,  printed  and  cut  ready  to 

fold,  dozen   (6  oz.)  18c 

Latta's  8-inch  Clock  Dial  (5  oz.)  15c 

Tableaux  Light,  name  color,  can  (6  oz.)..30c 

Beginner's  Tracing  Pad  (5  oz.)  6c 

U.  S.  Flags,  11x18,  mounted,  doz.  (1  lb.).. 35c 
Brass  Paper  Fasteners,  round  heads,  100 

(4  oz.)  }4-in.  10c;  J^-in.  12c;  J4-m....lSc 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Move  Up  and  Receive  Better  Pay 

In  taking  examinations  more  teachers  fail  on  Mathematics  than  on  any  other 
subject.     Usnally    when  they  get  past  that  difficult  subject  they  are  safe. 

There  is  one  book  the  study  of  which  has  helped  thousands  to  pass  ex= 
animations  safely,  and  it  will  help  you  over  safely.  It  will  also  give  you  such  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Arithmetic  that  you 

can  teach  that  subject  much  easier  and  better  than  ever  before.  It  will  help  you 
to  solve  the  difficult  problems  in  any  Arithmetic. 

This  book  is  "Showalter's  Arithmetical  Reference  and  Solution  Book," 

which  contains  more  than  450  pages,  in  cloth  binding — price  $1.35,  to  teachers  $1.10. 

If  this  book  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned  in  ten  days  and  money  will 
be  refunded. 


CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Publisher, 


Nashville,  Tenia. 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  "  The  House  That  Helps  " 

A  live  concern  which  handles  this 
material  as  a  BUSINESS,  not  a 
side-line. 

Our  new  free  catalog  is  ready  for 
you,  listing  the  best  in  Plays, 
Drills,  Action  Songs,  Speakers, 
Operettas  and  Material  for  Special 
Days.    Send  today. 

Eldridgc  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio. 


UK  ft  XTVK.    Orations  and  Essays  prepared  to  order. 

1  Booklet  of  "100  Subjects    for  Debute 

unci  100  Subjects  for  Essays."  Price  10  cents.  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  BtltEAV,  P.  0.  Box  IS 5,  Frederick,  Maryland 


PLAYS     Speakers,    Dialogues  mid  -Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue  Free. 
Ames  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  11.  Clyde,  Ohio. 


Typewriters 


Prices  Sl.S.OU  op.  SOLO  or  KLMKII 
anywhere  at Vi to  ^MA.MKACTL  KEKS' 
PIIH  IS,  allowfnj  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PRICE.  Free  Trial-  Installment 
payment!,  il  desired.  Write  forcatalos  K 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  34-36  W.  Lake  SI  ,  C  i  : . ,  "> 


JO 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


December  nji  / 


Boiling  Cocoons  and  Keeling  Silk,  Mitsui  Plant, 
Maebashi,  Japan.  [Copyrighted'] 


'  rjiHERE  were  once 
-*  five  peas  in  one 
shell,  they  were  green, 
the  shell  was  green, 
and  so  they  believed 
that  the  whole  world 
must:  be  green  also. 
The  shell  grew  and  the 
peas  grew,  and  as  the 
weeks  passed  by  the 
peas  became  yellow, 
and  the  shell  became 
yellow — 'All  the  world 
is  turning  yellow,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  thei)." 


UNLESS  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  are  permitted  to 
expand— to  go  out  into  the  world  DAILY  under  proper 
guidance,  realizing  the  past  and  the  present  activities — learning 
of  the  people  who  dwell  in  many  lands — knowing  the  beauties 
and  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  they  too  may  standardize  life  by 
the  size  and  color  of  the  little  pods  or  areas  in  which  they  grow. 
This  danger  is  easily  averted  bv  taking  advantage  of  the 

"Six  Hundred  Set" 

a  UNIT  embracing  21  distinct  classifications — perfected  by  21 
distinguished  educators,  and  offered  in  STEREOGRAPH  and 
LANTERN  SLIDE  form  to  the  progressive  teachers,  by  the 

Keystone  View  Company,  Inc. 


Dept.  N. 


Meadville,  Penn. 


Do  you  wish  the  free  loan  of  our  colored  slide  sets  ?     Write  to  us. 


rr 


Poems  mm  of  Peace  and  War 


A  Compilation 
of  Soul-Stirring 
Selections  That 
Ever"  Teacher 
Should  Have 


Compiled  by  W.  J.  BEECHER 


CONTENTS 

tlie  l'o- 


All  Quiet  Alon 
toinac 


AllMl 


iliou.il 


.inn 


A 

Beautiful 

Holiday 

Gift 


Battle  of  Bleiihenn,  The 
liatlle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public 
Battles  in  the  Air 
Blue  .ami  the  Gray,  The 
Brave  at  Home,  The 
Carmen  Bellicosuin 
Casablanca 

Charge  of  tile  Light  Bri- 
gade 

Cry  of  the  Women,'  The 


Destni 
erib 


I ) 


jliou  of  Sennacli- 


[Si 


of  Mission 
Kins 

h  i  em  h 


God  Save  tli 
I    HohenUudi  11 
1    Incident  ol  Hi 
!  Camp 
■  j    John  Burns  of  (iettvsburg 
I    Marseillaise,  The 
I    Night  Before  Waterloo 
1    On  the  Rappahannock 
1    Palmetto  ami   the  Pine 
\  Peace 

  :  ■-  -~ — i  Picciola 

Recessional 
Sheridan's  Ride 
Song  of  the  Camp,  The 
Star-S;>auvrled  Banner 
Sword  of  Robert  K.  Lee 
Watch  on  the  Rhine 
Yt  Mariuei  s  of  England 
And  40  others 

containing  the  finest  collection  of 
Peace  and  War  poems  ever  assembled. 
One  hundred  twenty-eight  pages,  licau- 
ti fully  printed  on  India  tint  egg  shell 
paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  Verde  Onyx  Covers  with  title  and  cover 
design  in  colors.    Boxed  and  bookmark.    A  beautiful  gilt  book. 

Price,  25  cents  per  copy 

Five  copies  $1. 00.  $2.20  per  dozen.  The  lower  rate  in  quantities  is 
made  possible  because  of  the  parcel  post  privilege.  Why  not  make  up  a 
club  order  and  get  the  dozen  rate  ? 


A  Timely  Book 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


here  of  general  interest;  and  those  con- 
cerned about  the  care  of  mentally  de- 
fective children  will  have  an  analysis 
and  treatise  of  great  value.  If  teachers 
would  carry  out  the  sutrirestions  of  this 
volume  throughout  the  whole  school  they 
would  discover  a  much  needed  improve- 
ment in  every  direction  among  their 
scholars. 

"The  Eyes  of  the  World. "  By  Harold 
Bell  Wright.  Illustrations  in  color  from 
paintings  by  F.  Graham  Cootes.  Cloth, 
stamped  in  gold.  12mo.  $1.35  net. 
LSook  Supply  Co.,  Chicago 

All  the  world  -or  the  portion  who 
read— knows  that  Harold  Bell  Wrijrht 
has  written  another  book,  and  pretty 
nearly  all  that  world  is  reading  it. 
Those  who  are  not  yet,  soon  will.  Mr. 
Wright  has  been  fortunate  in  his  pub- 
lishers. They  believed  that  they  had  in 
his  books  something  that  people  wanted 
to  read,  and  they  have  let  the  people 
know  of  them  Equally,  the  publishers 
were  fortunate  in  choosing  their  author. 
He  has  certainly  "filled  the  bill."  The 
publishers  adopted  progressi ve  methorls 
in  bringing  these  books  to  the  attention 
of  the  reading-  public,  but  this,  of  itself, 
would  not  induce  that  public  to  buy  them 
and  read  them  and  keep  on  doing  so.  It 
was  the  books  themselves  that  did  that. 
So  when  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Wriirht's 
previous  books  have  sold— one  nearly 
one  million  copies  another  over  one  mil- 
lion, a  third  over  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion, a  fourth  approaching  two  millions,  it 
is  plain  to  understand  that  the  publica- 
tion of  another  book  from  his  pen  is 
bound  to  attract  attention.  Mr.  Wright 
has  grown  much  since  his  "That  Printer 
of  Udell's"  made  him  known  as  an 
author.  His  "Shepherd  of  the  Hills'" 
and,  still  more,  ''The  Winning  of  Bar- 
bara Worth"  showed  this.  "The  Eyes 
of  the  World"  will  rank  with  either. 
Each  of  his  stories  has  a  different  set- 
ting, and  this  has  the  beauty  of  a  rose- 
wreathed  community  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tains which  surround  it.  The  author's 
descriptions  are  vivid  with  local  color. 
Born  in  the  mountains,  but  transplanted 
for  a  time  to  roses,  the  heroine  has  the 
strength  of  the  one  and  the  beauty  of 
the  other.  Then  there  is  the  hero,  an 
artist  who  is  tempted  to  prostitute  his 
art  and  ruin  himself  at  the  shrine  of 
success  and  the  feet  of  a  designing  friv- 
olous woman,  but  is  saved  by  the  soul- 
influence  of  the  girl,  aided  by  the  rough 
judgments  of  his  misanthropic  friend, 
a  successful  author,  who  having  profited 
in  a  material  way  by  the  degradation 
of  his  talent  to  the  puerile  and  unwhole- 
some in  literature,  is  now  reaping  in  his 
soul  the  remorse  of  self-condemnation. 
It  is  from  his  denunciation  of  the  vicious 
ministry  of  literature  that  the  book 
takes  its  theme,  and  though  it  uses  some 
most  disagreeable  incidents  to  illustrate 
the  reality  of  this,  the  sermon  of  the  j 
book  is  against  the  unwholesome  taint  I 
found  in  so  many  books.  The  love 
story  is  fine,  the  mystery  persists  until 
the  last  chapter,  and  the  book  will  un- 
doubtedly score  as  big  a  sucess  as  any 
of  its  predecessors — and  what  more  could 
a  man  want? 


Gregg 
.Shorthand. 


is  taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  (sys- 
tems combined.  There  arc  lXtti  cities  in  the 
t'uited  Stales  in  which  shorthand  is  taught 
in  the  public  high  schools.  Thesianriiug  of 
the  live  leading  systems  is  as  follows:  Gregg 
Shorthand,  :t? t  cities;  Benn  Pitman,  3C4; 
Isaac  Pitman,  105  ;  Graham,  HS;  Munson,  33. 
Twenty-nine  other  systems  or  textbooks  mv 
represented  in  the  remaining  289  Cities.  Gregg 
shorthand is  taught  in  at  least  08%  of  Hie 
private  business  schools.  The  reasons  tor  its 
leadership  are: 

Simplicity— it  is  the  easiest  Of  all  practi- 
cal systems  to  learn. 

Legibility— it  hoi, is  th<-  world's  record 
for  accuracy  at  high  s|>eed  — 99.6%  perfect, 

Speed— Gregg  n  rit.-r«  won  first, second  and 
third  lilaccsin  the  Fifth  I  eternal  lonalKliort  liand 
S|«-.  <t  Contest.  President  Wilson's  official  re- 
porter is  a  Gregg  writer. 

Teachers'  Instruction-Free. 

The  large  number  of  schools  now  leaching  t  lie 
system  and  the  hew  oneaadontlng  It  each  year 

creates  a  Constant  demand   for  \vcll-i|ii:dilifl 

teachers.  Write  today  about  our  free  corre- 
spondence Instruction  for  teachers.  Ask  for 
Booklet  N.  I.  IH. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


The  Key  To  Success 


#  Stop  forgetting 


^5^^  tncreaseYour Efficiency 


The  Bee  ret  of  businees  and  social 
success  is  the  ability  to  remember. 
I  can  make  your  mind  an  in fii Wi- 
llie classified  index  fruin  which 
> on  can  instantly  select  thougfifp, 
facts,  fi mires,  names,  fares.  Km 
nblesyou  to  concentrate.  Ueveiujt 
8&tf  control,  overcome  bajih/iUfii  •<-. 
think  on  your  Sect,  addrrse  "»  n».f. 
ienot.  Kasy.  Simple.  Tin  reauU 
of  20  years  experience  in  develojij 
Lug  memories  of  thousanda  nj 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  «;[ 
my  book,  "How  to  Rem*  mi"  v" 
and  Copyrighted  Memory  test  Free* 
also  how  to  obtain  FRBK  copj  of 
my  book1 'How  to  Speak  in  Public.'* 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  791  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ill, 

THE  M0NTESS0RI  METHOD  IN  ROME 

If  yon  are  Interested  in  my  investigation  r 
.in.i-ln.lv  nrtlie.MONIT.SSOIU  MITIIOI) 
IN  ROMK.  ami  m>  i>r;i<-t  irnl  luliipinlinn  of 
Che  Method  to  the  American  School  for  lit- 
tle cli i Mien  1  will  be  glnd  to  send  illustrali 
pamphlet  on  request.  Mrs.  J.  Scotl  Anderson, 
Directress.  Torresdalc  House.  Training  courw 
begins  October  1st. 

American  Montessori  TeachefTrainiog  School 
Torresdalc,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  lot  m©  see  what  vim  can  do  with  it.  Ymt 
tan  «*tn  £20.00  ti>  *i-_'.">.""t  t»r  mora  prrnrrk. 
■i  ittnttrafOrorcartooDift.    Mt  pnwUcal  »»■*.• 

n  will 


President  WIisoi 


1th  Go  in  ? tamps  ami  1  will 
en  ftlate  alto  collection  vt 
drawings  ihowing  possibilities  for  VOU. 

THE  I,  AN  HON  SCHOOL  OK 
irJ.CSTRATINO  AMI  CARTOONING 
i  l.">:E  Sehofielri  Building,  Clevelaad,  o 


LAW 


The  Cassela  Color  Company  of  New 
York  City  requests  us  to  annnounce  that 
they  have  ceased  the  distribution  of  col- 
lections of  Dye  Stuffs  for  schools.  They 
were  mentioned,  among  other  firms,  in 
an  article  in  Normal  Instructor  in  March, 
as  having  such  exhibits,  and  they  re- 
ceived many  requests  for  them  in  con- 
sequence, but  as  they  had  discontinued 
the  practice  they  could  not  comply. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.3. 

Only  recognized  resident  lair  seltool  in  V.  S..  Csnlerrina  Den-re 
i  ;  Bachelor  of  Laws— 1.1.  B„— by  correspindence.  Only  law  >ch<-  \  in 
U  S.  coiiditrtini;  standard  resident  school  and  pivi nq  same  atstrac- 
tinn,  by  mail.  Over  4o0  Class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  or  30 
prominent  lawyers.  Guantutrc  t<<  prepare  pradaates  to  pass  hnr<*x- 
ai  p  ■  it  it  >  n.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  ?nd 
Public  Speakinq.  School  liishly  endorsed  and  ircommciidi  .  1  r 
Gi'v.  Olfictals,  Business  Men.  Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Only  m-ii- 
ttltion  Of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Send  today  for  Lam-  Handsomrty 
Illustrated  Prospectus.  Special  ponrse*  for  RnFinc*s  M-n  and  Banken 
HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  450  Advertising  Bios.,  Chicafo.  IIL 
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There  is  no  success  unless  you  worl 
for  it. 


Teachers -Take  Notice 

■\Vl\y  not  utilize  j  our  spare  time  by  taking  a 
course  of  instruction  by  mail?  It  will  enable  von 
to  do  better  work  as  a  teacher;  it  will  prepare 
von  lo  secure  a  better  position  and  higher  salary 
i'or  next  year  :  we  have  helped  thousands  to  pre- 
pare for  advanced  positions  ;  we  can  help  you. 

If  you  desire  to  advance,  there  is  no  belter 
plan  than  to  take  one  or  more  of  our  home 
study  courses  while  teaching;  it  will  cost  you 
but  a  tiille — will  fit  you  to  do  belter  work- 
will  secure  you  a  higher  salary.  Now  is  the 
lime  of  year  to  commence  —  your  success  de- 
pends upon  your  advancement.  Let  us  send  lo 
you  our  "FRliE  TUITION  PLAN"  and  full 
particulars.  Address 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  Rogers,  Ohio 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  Best  Employer 

Pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short; 
places  permanent!  promotion  n 
ular;  vacations  with  pay;  thous- 
ands of  vacancies  every  year;  nil 
kindsof  plea>atit  work  ever*  whrn-; 
no  lay-offs;  no  pull  needed;  com- 
mon education  Bufficienl . 

This  Book 


tt  lls  of  about  300.000  protected 
positions  in  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment servu-e.  where  there  is  a 
big  chance  for  you  —if  you  want 
it— with  sure  an<l  generous  pa? 
ami  lifetime  employment.  Places 
open  to  American  citizens  of  Is 
or  over. 

Special  money  back  guarmote* 
if  vou  write  todav  for  Booklet  It. 
1140.   IT  IS  I  REE 

Earl  llonkias,   ffaftklagtaa,  1>.  C. 


.earn  riano 


1 4  Times  Faster 


d  better,  at  1-4  ususl 
cost,  ritrht  in  your  own 
home,  by  Dr.  Qnin'-'R  famous  WRITTEN  METHOD.  Endorsed  br 
Icodinff  mosi  ian--.  chords  in  first  Irs^on.  complete  pircr  in  tdreo 

L.^oni     Revo!ft:on"res  ni.-f)u>.is  of  teachmtr  pun...  FVtJuced  term* 

Mm  «noUj<  4        |K)gfe|eti  Wuiaa  Cv&9«rv»tory.  i^'i  ftrWlfi  Chioisn 


December  1914. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR 


AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Drawing ---Pain  tin  g 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mail  1 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Be  a  Cartoonist,  Newspaper, 
Magazineor  Commercial  J  llus- 
trator;  paint  in  Water  Colors  or 
Oil.  Let  us  develop  your  tal- 
ent. Free  Scholarship  Award. 
Your  uameand  address  brings 
you'f  nil  particulars  of  this  un- 
usual offer  by  return  mail  anil 
ouar  handsome  illustrated  Art 
Annual,  free. 
ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  869,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


iNTELLFGENT  /v  For  U.  S.  QOV= 
MEN  AND  X  X  ERNMENT 
WOMEN  XThou-X  LIFE  JOBS 
over  18  />andsofap-\  —$65  to 
_x  x  poinlmeuts  this  x  cten 

want=      XyelFTNo  lay  offsX  $15° 
ed        /  Common  education.X 
Pull  unnecessary.  Write  im- 
mediately for  list  of  positions  open 
to  you.    FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  IM.  93.,     -     Rochester,  N.  Y 

EXTRA  MONEY,  TEACHERS 

Simply  furnish  our  free  information  of  I 
hoarding  schools  to  students  who  plan  to  go  | 
away  to  school.   We  pay  you.  Write  for  detail* 

Association  of  Schools  of  the  U.  S 
wTimes  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  or  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


tans  :  | 


EARN  TELEGRAPH 


ami  Wireless 


|(lorxe<l  l..v  Railroad,  Marconinr 
'"  iials.  Expert  iirarlir.ll  (earl 


DODGE'SXtsXhsVrsJ 

llish  Slrrrt,  >ah,araiM,,  In, 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ! 


In 


LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
and  Rosenthal's  Practical  ling'uistry 

You  sin.plj  listen  to  the  livii,™  voico  of  a  nativ,, 
profcsnor  pronounce  the  foreign  anguage  over  anrl  over 
until  you  know  it.  GraBp  this  opportunity  1   Writo  for 
1     klet,  particulars  of  free  trial,  easy  payments. 
The  LANGUAGE  PHONE-METHOD. 
!)til  I'uliiain  Hiiililing.ii  vVi-sl  I'.lliSt.,  H.T, 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

THE  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL 

Registered  by  the  stale  of  Illinois.  Three  year 
course  preparatory  instruction.  Theoretical  and 
practical  class  work  throughout  the  course. 
For  information  address  — . 

MISS  E.C.  BURGESS,  R.N.  Supt.,  Box  31,  Training  School 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,        -        •  Chicago 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
formation address 


22nd  Year      U.ofC.(Dfo  W  Chicago,!!!.  Mitcbo,!  To™ 


Wedding' 


Invitations,  Cards, 
Announcements 

Engraved  correctly  in  all  styles 

Crane's  Best  Papers 

Superior  workmanship — Prices  lower  than 
,  retail  stationer's.  Fashionable  Calling  Cards 
for  Christmas,  100  with  card  case, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Write  for  Samples. 
Special  Process  Invitations  and  Announcements,! 
100  for  $3.50,  prepaid  anywhere 

F.  B.  ESTABROOK.  159  A  Summer  St.,  Boston 


Wanted  Traveling  Salesmen 

Experience  unnecessary.  Earn  Big-  Pay  while  you 
learn.  Write  fnr  birr  listof  positions  open  and  testimo- 
nials from  hundredsof  our  students  who  cam  ilUI1  to 
$500  a  month.  Address  our  nearest  office.  IleptolO. 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Chicago,     New  York.  Kansas  City,    San  Francisco 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

poaitions  are  in  all  parts  o£  the  country.  Good  pay, 
steady  work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings, 
pronations  on  merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and 
sick  leave  with  pay.  Many  thousands  appointed  yearly, 
lioth  sexes.  No  political  pull.  Nearly  Sou.ooo  classi- 
fied positions  Common  school  education  sufficient. 
Full  information  and  questions  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESP.  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON  D.  C. 


BECOME  A  WRITER  ^ 

Develop  your  talent.  We  teach  thoroughlv  bv  mail. 
Personal  attention  to  each  student.  Prospectus  on 
"guest,  r.uq  J'n,jmn<l<.  E  *|  Kit  SON  SCHOOL. 
1JJ  E.  Street,  Buttle  Creek,  Michigan 


The  Teacher's  Boarding  Place 

RURAL  SCHOOL  LETTER 

At  rural  conferences  in  several  States 
this  summer  the  teacher's  boarding 
place  was  discussed  as  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  of  rural  school  problems. 
Too  often  the  rural  teacher  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  secure  fit  boarding  accom- 
modations. Well -qualified  teachers  will 
not  stay  in  a  place  where  boarding  con- 
ditions are  poor;  they  will  stay  only 
until  they  have  attained  the  teaching  ex- 
perience required  to  qualify  them  for 
village  or  city  school  work.  As  a  rule, 
communities  which  provide  congenial 
living  conditions  secure  and  hold  good 
teachers,  while  those  not  doing  so  must 
take  the  poorer  teachers,  with  the  result 
that  their  schools  are  inefficient  and  in- 
effective, and  that  the  children  do  not 
acquire  the  interest  in  the  school  work 
that  they  should  and  might.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  therefore,  county  su- 
perintendents should  set  the  machinery 
in  motion  to  see  that  the  best  home  in 
their  district  is  obtained  for  a  boarding 
place  for  the  teacher.  In  order  to  do 
her  best  work  and  to  make  the  school  the 
vital  factor  in  the  community  that  it 
should  be,  the  teacher  must  live  in  the 
school  district  and  not  journey  back  and 
forth  from  the  neighboring  town  or  city 
either  daily  or  on  Monday  morning  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  again  on  Friday. 

In  a  certain  district  in  one  of  the 
States  of  the  middle  West  the  teacher 
engaged  was  unable  to  find  a  single 
family  that  would  furnish  her  with  board 
and  room.  She  resigned  and  contracted 
for  a  school  in  a  neighboring  district 
where  she  easily  secured  a  good  boarding 
place.  The  school  trustees  in  the  dis- 
trict where  she  resigned  preferred 
charges  against  her  and  asked  the  county 
superintendent  to  revoke  her  certificate. 
His  decision,  however,  was  in  favor  of 
the  teacher  and  he  notified  the  board  that 
another  teacher  would  not  be  sent  to 
their  district  until  the  best  home  was 
opened  to  her  as  a  boarding  place. 

A  New  England  teacher  reports  her 
experience.  She -went  to  the  community 
where  she  was  to  teach  one  week  before 
school  was  to  open.  She  intended  to 
spend  one  day  in  arranging  for  a  board- 
ing place;  she  spent  the  week,  however. 
The  community  had  many  good  homes, 
any  of  which  were  willing  to  keep  her 
for  one  night,  but  none  of  which  wanted 
the  teacher  as  a  regular  boarder.  By 
the  end  of  the  week  she  had  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  every  family  in 
the  community  but  had  not  secured  a 
boarding  place.  She  returned  to  her 
home  and  notified  the  chairman  of  the 
school  board  that  she  would  report  for 
duty  as  soon  as  word  was  received  from 
him  that  a  boarding  place  was  arranged 
for.  Word  came  promptly.  The  teacher 
was  unusually  successful  as  a  teacher, 
undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  become  personally  acquainted 
with  all  of  her  school  patrons  before 
school  opened. 

In  many  instances  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  there  is  another  condition: 
A  district  where  some  woman  of  the 
gossiping  type  wants  to  board  the  teacher 
for  the  sake  of  the  information  concern- 
ing the  children  which  a  sharp  woman  of 
this  type  is  apt  to  get  from  her.  No 
prudent  teacher  will  want  to  live  under 
such  conditions. 

The  question  of  the  rural  teacher's 
boarding  place  is  a  serious  one  and  de- 
serves serious  consideration.     The  best 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


$500  in  Cash  Prizes 

In  order  to  obtain  new  ideas  for  motion  picture 
plots,  $r>uo  in  cash  prizes  is  being  given  to  amateurs 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  will  put  their 
"Happy  Thoughts"  into  Photoplay  form.  Previous 
experience  is  not  necessary:  and  in  order  to  induce 
new  writers  to  enter  this  profitable  field  the  prize 
contest  will  be  confined  to  persons  who  have  never 
before  sold  photoplays.  Anybody  who  attends 
the  Movies  knows  the  kind  of  ideas  that  are 
needed.  Photoplays  from  the  European  Produc- 
ing Companies  have  been  entirely  cut  oil,  and  this 
has  put  a  still  greater  strain  upon  the  American 
Producing  Companies  who  are  thus  forced  to  meet 
the  entire  demand  from  the  30,0(10  Motion  Picture 
Theatres  of  this  country.  Anybody  who  is  willing 
to  take  a  few  lessons  and  thus  obtain  the  needed 
training  is  eligible  for  these  cash  prizes.  For  free 
particulars,  address  Elbert  Moore,  Bps  772  DL, 
Chicago. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

■ 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 
WRITE  US  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
Washington  rnrr  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  thii 
and  Lincoln  tHEX  big  flag  free: 

Pictures  . .  ■  ■  ■  im  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 
Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  i  n  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  allcharges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8feet  Bunting  Flags,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

(     Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

W^K?*  ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  "WASHINGTON" 
ik^fe"  AND  "LINCOLN"  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL?  T^EK 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  flQTAfteryou  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  | 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  101  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


Short-Story  Writing 


A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,   form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  born;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


One  student  writes:  1  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  when  J  tell  you 
that  1  have  just  received  a  check  for 
$125  from  ' Everybody' s'  for  a  hu- 
morous story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Esenwein." 


We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.    Please  Address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept.   46,    Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia,  as  above  illustrated,  is  complete  in  8  vol- 
umes, each  measuring  5}4  x  8  inches,  lj4  inches  thick.  Volumes  average 
over  500  pages,  or  a  total  of  4,176  pages.  Printed  on  good  paper,  in  good 
clear  type;  over  1000  half-tone  and  text  illustrations;  a  32-page  Atlas 
of  the  World,  in  colors.  Bound  handsomely  and  durably  in  substantial 
library  buckram,  with  red  leather  title  label  on  back  of  each  volume. 

Publishers  Price  $10.00.  Our  Special  Prepaid  Price  $6.00 

It  is  anew  work,  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  gives  all  you  would  wish 
to  know  about  every  conceivable  subject.  Handy,  concise,  and  thoroughly 
reliable. 

You  need  not  take  our  word  for  it— decide  for  yourself,  by 
ordering,  using  for  ten  days  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BE,  A  BANKER 

did  opportunities  for  Seliool  leach- 
's— men  or  women.  PleuVuntwork.  sli  rl 
jurs.all  holidaysoff.yeaily  vacation  with 
ly,  good  salary.  Loo-mat  home.  Diploma 
six  months.    Cat^loi:  free. 

EDGAR  O.  AI.CORN.  President. 
I  „l  liiiiikhi?.! >lrl,riic  Building.  ( ,  ulnis,0. 


Refined,  profitable 
labor.     Compel, -tit 


LEARN  WATCHMAKING 

men  always  in  demand.  We  teach  it  thoroughly  mas 
mau3' mouths  as  it  formerly  look  years.  l>oes  away 
with  tedious  apprenticeship.  Money  earned  while 
studying.    Positions  seemed.   Kasy  terms.  Se  nd  lor 


itale 


■no. 


St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School,  St.  Louis,  "lo. 
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The  Instructor  Literature  Series 

COMPRISING  THE  VERY  BEST  OF 

Supplementary  Readers  and  Classics  for  All  Grades 

The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  intended  to  provide  good  reading  in  convenient  and  inexpensive  form,  for  all  grades 
i:i  the  school.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  school  course,  and  became  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
many  standard  and  accepted  Classics,  a  large  number  of  books  specially  prepared  by  writers  who  understand  intimately  the 
needs  of  the  schoolroom. 

5  CENTS— SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  AND  CLASSICS-5  CENTS 
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Revoluli 


70  Stories  ol  t 
(Marion,  th 
5 1 32  Story  of  Fri 
"164  The  Little 
Other  Babies 
i,  the 


ion  -II 
McCabe 
11  —  III 


Baby  and 


;mil 


la 


ild  of  the  De! 


Indiew't  I 

I — Landseer  ami 


*i65  G 
ert 
*16G  I,i 
Ne 

the 
Sis 

167  Famous  Artists 

Boiiheur— Petiicrew 
I  iterature 

*35  Goody  Two  Shoes 
5S  Selections     from     Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary 
The  Story  of  Robinson  GytisOe, 
71  Selections  from  Hiawatha  (for 

*227  Our  Animal  Friends  and  How- 
to  Treat  Them 

*233  Poems  Worth  Knowing— Book 
I — Primary — Faxon 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

*75  Story  of  Coal— McA'dne. 

76  Story  of  Wheat— Halifax 
*77  Story  of  Cotton— Bi own 
134  Con  quests  of  Little  Plant  People 
*136  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks  T— McFee 
*l8i  Stories  of  the  Stars—  McFee 


W 


W'c 


-B 


d    No  Kvc 


and  The 


ilt 


-n 


h 

Viking 
—Reiler 


*2o5  Kyt 

Three  Giants 
History  and  Biography 

*5  Story  of  I.incoln — R 
♦56  Indian  Children  Tal 

7S  Stories  of  the  Bi 
*79  A  Little  New  Engl  an 

*82  Story  of  Daniel  Boon 

83  Story  of  Printing— Met.  abe 

84  Story  of  David  Crockett— Reiter 

85  Story  of  Patrick  Henry— 

S6  American  Inventors —  I  (Whil- 
11  ey  and  b'ulton) — Farts 

87  American  Inventors— II  (Morse 
and  Edison)— Fai  is 

SS  American  Naval  Heroes  (Jones 
Perry,  1'arragut)— Bush 

So  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson  -Jndd 

91  Story  of  Eugene  Field — McCabe. 
]-s  Slorv  of  Lexington  ami  Bunker 
•  Hill— Baker 

*iS>  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc— McFee 
207  Famous    Artists    II— Reynolds 

and  M  urill'o —  Cranston 
243  Famous  Artists  —  I II  —  Millet . 
*j|S  Makers  of  European  History- 
Literature 
90  Fifteen  Selections  from  Long- 
fellow—I   (Village  Blacksmith, 
Children's  Hour,  and  others) 
*95  Japanese   Myths  and  Legends 
103  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
ill  Water     Babies      (Abridged,  - 
■Riug;:ley 
To! mi  of  the  Treetops — Crimes 
*172  I.abuthe  Little  Lake  JDweller 


I'' 


Bird  Nooks 
210  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses — 
263  The  Sky  Family— Denton 
2.S0  Making  of  the  World— Ilerntlon 
2S1  Builders  of  the  World— Hei  ndoii 
-2S3  Stories  of  Time— Bush 

History  and  Biography 

16  Explorations  of  the  Northwest 
So  Story  ol  the  Cabots — Mclli  ide 


9<7  Stc 

98  Stc 

99  Stc 

100  Stc 

101  Stc 
105  Stc 

Hod  Stc 


of' the  Norsemen — Hainan 
of  Nathan  Ha'e — McCabe 
of  Jefferson -McCabe 
of  Bryant— McFee 
of  Robert  E.Lee— McKaue 
of  Canada-  Douglas 
of  Mexico  —tocCdtie 
of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
iisli 

of  Hawthorne— McFee  - 
aphical  Stories—  Haw 


Nature 


SIXTH  >  EAR 


ist  of  this  class  of  books  published,  and  is  hcin<>'  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  many  new  titles  each  year.  Each 
th  strong  attractive  paper  covers,  in  assorted   colors  and  different  designs.    They   include   Fables,  Myths,  Nature,  Biography, 

Many  new  titles  in  this  list. 

121  Selections  from  Holmes  (The 
Wonderful  One  Hoss  Sliay,  Old 
Ironsides,    and    other  poems) 
*I22  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamcliu — 
Bi  tiwniug 

161  The  Great  Carbuncle,  Mr. 
Higgiubotham 's  Catastrophe, 
Snowf  lakes — Hawthorne 

162  The  Pygmies — Hawthorne 
*2li  The  Golden  Fleece — Hawthorne 

222  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

I.  The  Story  of  Perseus 

223  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

II.  The  Story  of  Theseus 
225  Tennyson's  Poems— Selected 

For  various  grades 
229  Responsive    Bible  Readings — 
<  1  The  Story  of  Don  Quixote — Bush 
*2S4  Story  of  Little  Hell-Smith 


*I73  Tata  of  the  Tents — Grimes 
195  Night   before   Christmas  and 

Other    Christmas    Poems  and 

Stories  (Any  tirade) 
*2oi  Alice's    First    Adventures  in 

Wonderland—  Carroll. 
*2o2  Alice's  Further  Adventures  in 

Wonderland — Carroll 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

9:?  Animal  Life  in  the  Sea — McFee 
*93  Story  of  Silk—  Brown 
94  Story  of  Sugar—  Reiler 

rink  (Tea,  Coffee 

-II 


*I09  Gifts  of  the  Forests  (Rubber, 
Cinchona,  Resins,  etc. I — XCclee 
249  Flowers  and  Birds  of  II thiol: — 
Patterson 


Geography 

114  Great  1 


IlOph 

*246  Wlu 
*247  The 
'    —  F,, 
*2S5  Stoi 
—Ni 


peau  Cities — I  (Lou- 
ml  Paris)— Bush 
x     European     cities-  :t 

e  and  Bell  i  11 ) — B.lish 
t      European      Cities — III 
'etersburg  and  Constanli- 

)  —Bush 

1 1  Saw  in  Japan — Griffn 
Chinese  and  Their  Country 
M.  Paulson 

y  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 

la 


^tca 


thorite 
141  Story 

144  Story 

145  Story  of  McKi 
I.S7  Story  of  Dickt 

*I79  Story  of  the  Fla: 


MeKane 
McCabe 
ty—McBi 
•  -Smith 
'—Baker 


185  Story  of  the 'First  Crusade— 

190  Story  of  Father  Hennepin — 

191  Story  of  Lagallp— 2l/c5r«'rfe 
*2i7  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale 

21S  Story  of  Peter  Cooper — McF'cc 
232  Stdry  of  Shakespeare — Grumes 
265  Four  Little  Discoverers  in  Paua- 

ma-  Bush 
*2S7  Life  in  Colonial  iDays —  Tilling- 
has! 

Literature 

*8  King  of     the     Golden  River 

—Rus/tin 
*9  The  Golden  Touch — Htnt'thorit  e 
6i  Story  of  Siudbad  the  Sailor 
10S  History   in   Verse  (Sheridan's 
Ride,   Independence    Bell,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  etc.) 
113  Little  Da  Ifvdo  wndi  Ily  and  Other 
Stories — Hawthorne 
*i8o  Story  of  Aladdin  and  of  Ali 

Baba— Lewis 
*lS3  A  Dog  of  Flanders— De  la  Ramee 
*lS4  The  Nuruberg  Stove — I.a Ramee 
%S6  Heroes  from  King  Arthur — 
104  W'hitlier's  Poems — Selected 
*199  Jackanapes— Kwing 
*2oo  The  Child    of    Urbino — De  la 

*20.S  Heroes  of  Asgard — Selections — 
A"  aiy 

*212  Stories  from  Robin  Hood  —  it  it  sit 
*234  Poems  Worth    Knowing  Book 
1 1— "Intermediate — Faxon 


History  and  Biography 

*73  Four  Great  Musicians — Bush 

74  Four  More  Great  Musicians— 
*ii<S  Old   English    Heroes  {Allied, 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  Tlir 
Black  Frince) — Bnsli 

117  Later  English  Heroes   (Croni- ' 
Well,  Wellington,  Gladstone  1 

*i(3o  Heroes    of   the     Revolution  — 
163  Stories  of  Courage — Bush 
187  Lives    of  Webster    and  Clay— 
*iS8  Story  ol  Napoleon — Biish 
^189  Stories  of  HcjrOisin — Hush 

197  Story  of  Lafayette— Bush 

198  Story    of     Roger    Williams — 
Lcig'hton 

*209  Lewis  and  Clatk  Expedition— 
*224  Story  of  William  Tell — IlitUm  !■ 
*2S6  Story   of  Slavery  —  Booker  7\ 

Washt i/gtoii 
Stories  of  the  States 
•508  Story  of  Florida— Bauskett 

^12  Story  of  Indiana — Clem 

313  Story  of  Iowa— McFee 

515  Story  of  Kentucky — Eubank  • 

320  Story  of  Michigan — Skinner 

521  Story  of  Minnesota — Skinner 

32S  Story  of  New  Jersey — Hutcliin- 

533  Story  of  Ohio — Galbrealli 

336  Story  of  Pennsylvania — Mai  sit 

542  Story  of  Utah— Voting 

546  Story  of  West  Virginia — Shawhey 
547  Story  of  Wisconsin — Skin  in  r 

Literature 

10  The  Snow  Image — Hawthorne 
*n  Rip  Van  Winkle— Irving 
SI2  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — Irv 

*22  Rab  and  His  Friends — Brown 
*24  Three    Golden     Apples — Haw- 
thorne t 

*25  The  Miraculous  Pitcher — Haw- 

26  The  Minotaur — Hawthorne 

118  A  Tale  of  the  While  Hills  and 
Other  Xlories—Hazvlhornc 

*ii9  Bryant's  Thanatopsis,  and 
Other  Poems 
120  Ten  "Selections  from  Longfel 
low— II  1  Paul  Rcvere's  Ride,  The 
Skeleton  ill  Armor,  and  other 
poems) 


Literature 


SEVENTH  YBAR 


pupils  a  taste  of  the  good  things  which  they  afford  — 

I  use  will  settle  itself 


"»      We  want  every  school  in  the  land  to  have  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  little  books. 
/      Order  a  few  copies — give  your 
«  and  the  question  of  their  continue 

£      Look  through  the  list  of  titles.     Note  the  great  va- 
<?  riety  of  subjects.     Also  note  that  they  are  graded  and 
i  that  there  is  an  abundance  for  each  grade. 
^      Reading-  is  a  habit.    This  habit  can  not  be  acquired 

>  too  early  in  life.     It  is  just  as  easy  to  form  the  habit 
c   of  reading  good  literature  as  poor. 

>  A  teacher  can  do  nothing  of  more  importance  to  her 

>  pupils  than  to  so  direct  their  reading  that  they  will  ac- 
€  quire  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

>  In  no  way  can  you  so  easily  or  so  effectively  do  this  as 

>  by  placing  these  little,  inexpensive  books  in  their  hands. 
Young  pupils  can  be  much  more  easily  induced  to 

read  several  of  these  small  books  than  one  large  one. 

We  suggest  the  use  of  these  books  not  only  as  supple- 
mentary readers  but  also  for  spare  time  or  seat  reading 
and  for  home  reading. 

Note  that  all  titles  are  supplied  at  five  cents  a  copy  in  good  strong  paper  covers. 
Those  indicated  by  a  (*)  are  also  supplied  in  Limp  Cloth  Covers  at  ton  cents   a  copy 


"Where  There's  A  Will 
There's  A  Way."  If  funds 
are  not  available  for  their  pur- 
chase by  the  school,  and  you, 
as  teacher,  are  really  interest- 
ed in  your  pupils  having  these 
books,  some  way  will  occur 
to  you  for  providing  the  nec- 
essarv  money.  Have  you 
the  "Will?"  If  so,  the 
"Way"  will  be  found. 


*i3  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
*14  Evangeline — Longfellow  + 
*is  Snowbound — Whitlier  + 
*2o  The  Great  Stone  pace, Rill  from 
the  Town  Pump — Hawthorne 

123  Selections  from  Wordsworth 
(Ode  011  Immortality,  We  are 
Seven,  To  the  Cuckoo,  and 
other  poems) 

124  Selections  from  Shelle5'  and 
Keats 

125  Selections  from  The  Merchant 
of  Venice 

+  M7  Story   of  King  Arthur,    as  told 
by  Tennyson — Hallnck  , 
*I49  Man  Without  a  Country,  The 

*19»  Story  of  Jean  Valjean— Grumes 
193  Selections  from  the  Sketch  Boole 
— -It  Ting 

196  The  Gray  Champion  —  Haw- 
thorne \ 

213  Poems  of  Thomas  I  Moore — 
Selected 

214  Mere  Selections  "  from  T  the' 
Sketch  Book — living  . 

*2i6  Lamb's    Tales     from  Shakes- 
peare— Select  ed 

*23I  The  Oregon  Trail  (Condensed 
from  Parkmau)  —  Gi  nines 

*235  Poems  Worth  Knowing— Book 
III — Grammar 
23S  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Plvsses 
Part  I 

239  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Tly<ses 
Part  II 

♦241  Story  of  Iliad  —  Chuieh  (Cou-d.) 
♦242  Story  of  the  A$ueitl  —  Church 
(CondJ 

KIOHTH  YEAR  ' 
Literature  K 

-^17  linoch  Arden — Tennyson  \ 
*IH  Vision  of  Sir  Lauulal — Lmocll  + 
*io  Cotter's  Saturday  Xighl-A'Hj  «j+ 
*23  The  Deserted   Village  —  Gold- 
smith 

*126  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  + 
127  Gray's  Klcgy   and  Other  Poems 
*I28  Speeches  Ol  Lincoln 

129  Julius  Ciesar  Selections 

130  Henry  the  VIII — Selections 

131  Macbeth — Selections 

142  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake- 
Canto  I  + 

151  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake- 
Can  to  II  t 

143  Building  of  the  Ship  ami  other 
Poems    Long fellow 

14S  Iloratius,  Ivry,  The  Armada— 
Macau  lay 

150  Bunker   Hill    Address  Selec- 
tions from  Adams    and  Jeffer- 
son Oration — Webster  f 
•151  Gold  Bug,  The— Poe 

153  Prisoner  ofChillon  and  Other 
Poems — Hyron  t 

Is5  Khoecus  and  Other  Poems — 
Lou  ell  + 

156  Kdgar  Allan  Poe  —  Biography 
ami  selected  poems — Link 

tsS  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
and  other  Papers  + 

169  Abrain  Joseph  Ryan — Biogra- 
phy and  selected  poems — Smith 

170  Paul  II.  Hayue  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

2 1 5  Life  of  Samuel  John>on  — 
Macau  lav  t 

221  Si r  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers— 
Addison  t 
*236  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 
IV  Advanced 
237  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  -  Scott 

Introduction  and  Canto  I  f 
+    These  have    biographical  sketch 
of  an/tior,     with    intiodiiction  or, 
e.vpla niTloi  y  notes. 


y     1  hum;  inuiuaieu  uy  a  t   )  are  at  so  suppiteu  in  Limp  Vjiotn  covers  at  ten    cents    a   «.u{\>  .  f 

ORD5-.R  BY  NUMBF.R.    Price  5  Cents  Each.     Postage,  1  Cent  per  copy  extra.     Twelve  or  more  copies  sent  PREPAID  at  60c  per  dozen  or  $5.00  per  hundred. 

!  imp  Cloth  Binding  ''li°,,t 


limp  clotl 


at  10c 


l < "s;  tiHltca- 
(*)  are  sup- 
per copy. 


Introduction  Offer: 


We  do  not  send  out  free  samples,  but  for  50  Cents  we  will  scud,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  ten  of 
t  he  Instructor  Literature  Series  5c  edition  with  t  lie  understanding  that  if  they  are  not  found  sat  istac- 
torvthev  may  be  returned  at  once  and  your  50  cents  will  be  refunded,  plus  postage  for  their  return. 


PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BY 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


(  HALL  &  McCREARY,*434  So^Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  S  convenient  point 


ORDER  FROM  MOST 


.J 


December  1914. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


home  in  the  district  should  throw  its  1 
door  wide  open  and  bid  the  teacher  wel-  | 
come.  The  best  home  is  none  too  good 
for  the  teacher  whose  heart  and  soul  is 
in  her  work.  In  many  states  now  there 
are  county  superintendents  who  make  it 
as  much  a  part  of  their  work  to  find  the 
teacher  a  fit  boarding'  place  as  to  find 
the  teacher  for  the  school.  Many  good 
patrons  will  refuse  an  application  for 
board  from  the  teacher  herself,  who 
would  consider  it  a  signal  honor  to  be 
diplomatically  solicited  by  the  county 
superintendent  in  behalf  of  the  teacher. 
Either  the  best  homes  must  be  opened 
as  boarding  places  or  cottages  must  be 
built  at  public  expense  for  homes  for 
the  teacher. 


Beautiful, 

Inexpensive 


3r|or  Qijriotnms  (gifts  Jg>  HHjc  3§>crry  lectures 


Easily  sent  by  mail, 
Suitable  for  all  ages 


Teach  The  Christmas  Story  with  These  Pictures. 

Send  2  5  Cents  for  25  Art  Subjects,  5/3x8,  or  25  Madonnas,  or  25  Kittens, 
or  25  for  Children,  or  $1 .00  for  the  4  sets.    No  two  pictures  alike. 

Send  $1.00  for  Art  Set  of  100  Pictures,  5  >i-x8.  From  it  you  can  make  3  or  4 
gifts.   Art  Booklet  "Madonnas"  for  25  cents.     14  pictures  of  Madonnas,  and  cover. 


Study  pictures  of  the  Madonnas  in  December,  also  other  famous  pictures.  Give  each 
pupil  a  beautiful  Madonna  picture  for  a.  Christmas  Gift.       ORDER  TODAY. 


Kentucky  Wars  on  Illiteracy 

In  a  proclamation  characterized  by  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  as  "one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issued  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State  since  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional life,"  Governor  McCreary  of 
Kentucky,  announces  the  appointment 
of  a  State  Illiteracy  Commission  and  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign  to  eliminate  il- 
literacy from  his  State.  A  thousand 
volunteer  teachers  are  already  at  work 
in  the  ''moonlight  schools,"  teaching 
Kentucky's  208,000  adalt  illiterates  how 
to  read  and  write. 

The  members  of  the  Illiteracy  Com- 
mission are:  Mis.  Cora  Wilson  Stew- 
ait,  through  whose  efforts  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  illiteracy  has  been 
entirely  wiped  out  in  Rowan  County  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years;  Miss  Ella 
Lewis,  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Crayson  County ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Crabbe, 
president  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  State 
Normal  School ;  and  H.  H.  Cherry,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Kentucky  State 
Normal  School.  Readers  of  Normal  In- 
structor will  recall  the  very  interesting 
article  concerning  these  "Moonlight 
Schools"  which  was  published  in  its 
pages  Some  two  years  ago  from  Mrs. 
Stewart,  and  which  was  the  first  ac- 
count of  this  work  given  wide  circula- 
tion. The  Commission  is  receiving  valu- 
able aid  from  the  Kentucky  Normal 
Educational  Association,  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association,  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Society  of  Colo- 
nial Dames,  and  other  public-spirited 
organizations. 

Of  special  importance,  in  the  opinion 
of  Commissioner  Claxton,  will  be  the 
effect  of  Kentucky's  example  on  other 
States.  Illiteracy  is  a  national  problem, 
and  few  States  are  free  from  it.  Says 
Dr.  Claxton:  ''This  proclamation  will 
have  far-reaching  results.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Kentucky  and 
for  all  the  country,  for  the  idea  will  be 
taken  up  by  other  States,  anil  the  work 
will  go  on  till  the  curse  and  shame  of 
illiteracy  have  been  lifted  from  every 
Slate  in  the  Union.  It  will  be  a  part 
of  the  lasting  glory  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky that  it  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
movement.  It  is  the  first  State  to  under- 
take to  offer  to  all  the  people,  of  what- 
ever age,  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  thus  break  away 
from  the  prison  walls  of  sense  anil  si- 
lence within  which  the  illiterate  man 
and  woman  must  live.  Whatever  else 
Governor  James  B.  McCreary  may  do 
for  his  State,  this  proclamation  and  his 
recommendation  to  the  legislature  that 
it  provide  for  the  appointment  of  this 
illiteracy  commission  must  always  lie  ac- 
counted among  his  wisest  and  most  im- 
portant acts. " 

Bureau  of  Education  officials  point  out 
that  work  such  as  has  been  begun  in 
Kentucky  will  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  when  the  illiteracy  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Abercrombie  of 
Alabama,  becomes  law.  This  bill  re- 
quires the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  devise 
plans  for  teaching  adult  illiterates,  and 
to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  au- 
thorities in  the  work  when  requested. 

20O0  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
JOBS  FILLED  EACH  MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.S.  Government  elimina- 
tions to  behehl  throughout  theentirocountr>  ilurinu  the 
Spring.  The  positions  to  he  iillcil  j,n.\  from  st',(w  In  si. 'it HI  ; 
hnve  short,  hours  mid  annual  vacations  with  full*  pnv. 

Those  interested  should  wr  ite  immediate^  toFrankli'n 
Institute.  Dept.  M  Ilk),  Rochester,  N.  V..  for  schedule 
showing  examination  dates  und  places  ami  lame  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions  nvuilnhle  and 
giving  many  sample  examination  questions,  winch  will 
he  sent  tree  oi'  charge. 


TWO  CENT  SIZE.  7x9.  [3  for  2fi  cents. 
SEVEN  CENT  SIZE.  J0xl2.  5  for  35  cents. 

Picl  ures 
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posit  ion,  steady  work,  good  salary.  May  be  secured 
by  passing  a  civil  Service  examination.  Not  diffi- 
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Become  a  Trained  Nurse 

^Vv*c  will  train  you  in  your  own  home  in  a  few  weeks 
and  assist  you  to  employment  at  $12  to  Sij  per  week.  Si  Ully 
i  n  spare  t  iriie  and  receive  diploma  in  a  year  or  less,  approved 
by  best  doctors.  Hospital  experience  also  given  it'  del  n  tl. 
Thousands  of  nurses  trained  in  last  12  years.  Send  for 
catalog.    Easy  terms.  State  age  and  ability.  Address 
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Favorite  Songs 

A  Song  Book  for  all  Schools.  Big  Value.  61 
Songs  with  Words  and  Music  for  Five  Cents.  It 
is  just  what  you  want.  It  contains  the  choicest 
and  best  collection  of  old  favorite  songs  ever  pub- 
lished. Bound  in  attractive  colored  paper  covers. 
Pi-ice,  5c  postp'd.  No  Reduction  for  Quantities 
inol  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  song  book. 
Mid  if  you  arc  not  satisfied  with  the  book  we  will 
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WEAVER'S  SCHOOL  SONOS.  Hv  T.  B.  Weaver.  A  new  and  choice  collection  of  Songs  for 
opening  and  closing  id  schools,  special  (lays  and  general  school  use.  Kvorv  song  in  the  collection 
underwent  a  careful  rest  in  .Mr.  Weaver's  own  school  before  it  was  permitted  to  form  a  pari  of  this 
hook.  'Ihe  result  is  that  every  song  is  usable.    Price,  15c.   $  1 ,50  per  dozen. 

YE  MERRY  TUNES  FOR  YE  MODERN  LADS  AM)  LASSES— Popular  new  song  hook,  con- 
tanisexcclieiii  selections  tor  general  use.  also  lor  special  days.    The  words  arc  Sensible,  elevating 
and  full  oi  l  lie  wlnlothpmnsie  is  catchy,  harmonious  and  pleasing.    Price,  |5c.    $1.50  per  dozen. 
MERRY  MELODIES,  byS.C.  Hanson.   Thin  book  grows  in  popularity  every  year  in  spite  of  the 
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HAPPY  DAYS. 


Contains  55  Songs, 
Gems  of  Thought" 
Scripture  Readings.  64  pages  in  all.  Every  song 
has  been  tried  and  found  good  and  singable.  Each  of  the  follow- 
ing songs  is,  alone,  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  viz:  "If  You  Love 
Your  Mother  ;  The  School  House  on  flic  Hill;  When  All  the  Singers 
Oct  Home;  My  Old  Cottage  Hotitc  ;  My  Mountain  Home,"  etc. 
It  pleases  wherever  used.   Shaped  notes.  Price,  15c.    $1.50  per  Doss. 
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How  to  Make  a  Shoe  ;  The  Lively  Little 

Pussy  ;  Jack  and  Jill ;  Little  Ho  Peep;  Marching  Song;  Seven  Times 
One  ;  Snow  Song  ;  Somewhere  Town  ;  The  Turkey  Gobbler  Said  ; 
The  Way  to  School;  There  Was  Little  Man;  Tom  The  Piper's  Son- 
Two  and  One  ;  When  You  Drive  a  Nail."  Just  the  books  you 
w  ant  to  enliven  your  school  work-    Price,  15c.    $1.50  per  dozen. 

SPECIAL.     On  receipt  of  25  cents  we  will  semi  one  copy  each 
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The  T.  C.  U.  ,  the  National  Organization  for  Teachers, 
believes  in  equal  benefits  for  men  and  women  for  the  same 
premium. 

The  T.  C.  U.  Will  Pay  You  $50.00 

a  month  for  sickness,  accident  or  quarantine — $1000.00  to  $2000.00  for  accidental  death— 
and  numerous  other  benefits  that  will  insure  your  income  and  proteel  your  savings. 

The  premium  rate  (less  than  5  cents  a  day)  has  been  fixed  by  competent  actuaries,  who 
have  found  that  there  is  no  reason  for  charging  women  more  than  men  for  the  same  benefits. 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE— 

$2.00  TILL  FEBRUARY  1st,  1915 

The  regular  annual  premium  is  $15.00,  which  may  be  paid  annually  or  in  three  $5.00 
instalments,  due  February  1  si,  May  1  si  and  November  1  s"t  each  year.    No  payments 
during  vacation. 

Now  that  this  protection  is  within  your  reach,  can  you  afford  to  be  without  it? 
^  Send  coupon  now  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  it! 
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Teachers'  Casualty  Ur.denrrlte.ra, 

Lincoln,  Xetraska.- 
Gentle&en:* 

Your  advertleenent  In  the  Sept.  lseua  of 
the  Normal  Inatruotor  and  Primary  Plana  la  very 
ir.'.ereetlng.    I  wiah  details.    1  think  I  know 
rcreral  other  tea:  t  -  «ho  would  likewlss  ta 
Ir.tereeted,  especially  wcaen. 

Very  fen  casualty  coap&r.les  give  women  lr.» 
euranee.    I  have  frequently  tried  to  find  one, 
and  have  failed  to  do  so.    Vour  terse  aeea  most 
reasonable. 

Yours  truly, 
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A  Christmas  Tree  on  Wheels 


HERE  were  four  rooms  in  the 
Bennett  School  — four  teachers 
each  with  a  roomful  of  chil- 
dren— and  not  one  of  them 
could  really  afford  a  Christmas 
tree — alone. 
"  But  together  we  can  manage  it,"  said  Miss 
Jessica,  the  kindergartner,  nodding  her  head 
wisely;  "and  not  as  we  did  last  year  either, 
though  that  was  a  success  in  its  way.  A  tree 
in  the  hall  and  common  exercises  shared  by 
all  is  well  enough,  but  somehow  I  feel — and  I 
think  you  all  agree  with  me — that  this  year 
we'd  like  a  cozy,  stay-at-home  sort  of  Christ- 
mas celebration,  each  class  in  its  own  room." 

"Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  want  for  my  first 
grade,"  said  Miss  Willoughby.  "But  how 
can  we  manage  it?" 

"I  have  an  idea,"  said  Miss  Jessica  myste- 
riously. "A  daringly  original  idea,  but  a  per- 
fectly possible  idea — if  we  co-operate." 

"We  will,"  agreed  three  eager  voices,  and 
forthwith  the  four  wise  heads  drew  closer  to- 
gether in  earnest  consultation. 


It  was  not  a  very  big  tree — it  was  not  quite 
as  high  as  the  door — but  it  had  one  unique 
feature,  it  was  on  wheels.  There  it  stood  in 
the  corner  of  the  kindergarten,  firm  and  up- 
right in  its  little  red  cart,  the  joy  of  Miss 
Jessica  and  her  twenty-two  babies,  the  secret 
pride  of  MacManus,  the  obliging  janitor  who, 
with  good-natured  skill,  had  carried  out  the 
"daringly  original"  idea  of  Miss  Jessica. 

Its  coming  had  been  a  surprise — to  the  chil- 
dren at  least.  Upon  that  most 
exciting  of  all  school  days,  the 
last  day  before  the  Christmas 
vacation,  just  as  the  games 
were  about  to  begin,  the  door 
opened  and  in  came  six  third- 
grade  children  drawing  the 
tree  in  its  cart  behind  them. 
They  stayed  just  long  enough 
to  hear  the  children's  exclam- 
ations of  delight  over  the 
pretty  decorations  which  they 
(the  third-grade  children* 
had  made;  but  they  modestly 
withdrew  when  the  time 
came  for  distributing  the 
gifts  with  which  the  little  tree 
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had  been  loaded  by  the  same  generous  hands. 

The  kindergarten  babies  had  a  busy  time  of 
it  looking  at  their  pretty  gifts,  and  then  add- 
ing their  Christmas  chains  to  deck  the  tree, 
and  placing  among  its  branches  the  simple 
gifts  which  they  had  been  many  days  making 
for  the  first  grade  children.  When  all  was  in 
readiness  the  whole  class  accompanied  the 
tree  to  the  first  grade  room  where  it  was  re- 
ceived with  delighted  applause. 

The  first  grade  carried  out  its  part  of  the 
program  much  as  the  kindergarten  had  done, 
passing  on  the  gift-laden  tree  to  the  second- 
grade  room  early  in  the  afternoon  session. 
The  third  grade  had  its  turn  last  of  all  but, 
then,  third  grade  children  are  quite  grown-up 
and  such  patient  waiters! 

The  Christmas  tree  on  wheels  was  a  great 
success.  Each  room  had  its  own  little  "stay- 
at-home"  Christmas  treat,  and  yet  each  room 
helped  the  others  to  make  the  whole  a  success. 

"I  told  you  it  was  possible,"  said  Miss  Jes- 
sica, when  the  four  teachers  met  in  the  kinder- 
garten after  school.  "So  much  is  possible  if 
we  just  work  together." 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
tree  on  wheels. 

"If  ye  please,  Miss." 

Miss  Jessica  turned  to  find  MacManus  hes- 
itating in  the  doorway.  He  fumbled  awk- 
wardly with  his  cap  and  grew 
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quite  red  in  the  face  before  speech  became 
possible. 

"If  ye  please,  Miss,"  ne  said  finally, 
"there's  them  down  my  way  as  ud  be  mighty 
glad  of  a  sight  of  that  little  tree  jest  as  it  is. 
It's  the  childern  in  the  hospital  I'm  a-thinkin' 
of.    If  you-  if  I—" 

"Why,  of  course,"  interrupted  Miss  Jessica 
eagerly.  "The  very  thing!  But  how  could 
we  get  it  there?" 

"On  them  same  wheels,"  grinned  Mac- 
Manus. "I'd  be  that  proud  to  draw  it,  Miss. 
I  would,  indeed." 

"It's  a  beautiful  idea,"  said  Miss  Jessica 
warmly,  "and  we'll  all  help  you." 

In  less  time  than  seems  possible  the  little 
tree  was  ready.  It  was  fairly  loaded  with 
decorations  and  among  its  branches  were  hid- 
den many  mysterious  packages,  most  of  them 
donated  by  the  teachers  but  many  by  the  chil- 
dren who  lingered  behind,  loath  to  leave  the 
festal  atmosphere  of  the  school. 

Many  little  hands  assisted  MacManus,  and 
the  tree,  safely  reaching  the  sidewalk,  was 
followed  by  an  admiring  procession  as  it  was 
trundled  down  the  street. 

Now,  informalities,  even  at  Christmas  time, 
are  not  usually  welcome  at  a  quiet  and  orderly 
hospital,  but  when  children's  hands  knock, 
and  a  warm-hearted  Irish  voice  asks  admis- 
sion, doors  somehow  have  a  way  of  opening. 
And  so  it  was  that  the  little  Christmas  tree 
on  wheels  found  its  way  into  the  Children's 
Hospital,  made  a  royal  progress  down  the  long 
ward  and  found  a  resting  place  on  a  little 
raised  platform  where  all 
could  see  it.  It  looked  quite 
small  in  the  long  room,  but 
little  as  it  was,  it  was  the 
center  of  interest,  the  object 
of  many  adorin g  wistful 
eyes.  As  Miss  Jessica  turned 
from  the  odd,  friendly  little 
tree,  her  eyes  were  bright 
with  tears,  but  she  was  very 
happy. 

"If  we  but  work  together, " 
she  whispered  and,  turning, 
she  stretched  out  her  hand 
and  it  met  the  workworn 
hand  of  the  janitor  in  a 
friendly  clasp. 
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How  a  Christmas  Sand-Table  Brought  Happiness 


6  <  you  know  that  Christmas  was  com- 

\-J  ing  in  six  weeks?  I'm  so  glad  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.    Aren't  you  glad,  Nat?" 

The  Dear  Little  Blue-eyed  Girl  and  the 
Wistful  Little  Gray-eyed  Boy  were  dusting 
the  erasers  after  school.  They  had  been 
awarded  that  coveted  honor  because  for  three 
successive  days  they  had  attained  a  mark  of 
100  in  spelling. 

The  schoolroom  was  very  still  except  for  the 
clip-clapping  of  the  erasers  outside.  The 
reply  of  the  Wistful  Little  Boy  was  plainly 
heard. 

"Naw,  I  ain't  got  nawthin',  to  be  glad  of. 
We  don't  do  nawthin'  at  our  house  for 
Christmas.  Paw  says  there's  too  many  of  us. ' ' 

"Oh!" 

The  Dear  Little  Girl's  exclamation  of  dis- 
may was  echoed  by  two  voices  in 
the  schoolroom.  One  was  the  Little 
Teacher's  of  course.  The  other, 
strangely  enough,  belonged  to  the 
Bad  Boy. 

The  Bad  Boy  was  being  kept  after 
school  because  his  spelling  mark  was 
far  from  100.  Half  unconsciously 
the  Little  Teacher  glanced  at  him  for 
sympathy,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
their  mutual  history  her  glance  met 
it. 

"Gee,  that's  right!"  he  murmur- 
ed. "Them  kids  in  the  'Holler'  don't 
know  anything  at  all  about  Christ- 
mas.   It's  a  shame  too. " 

The  Little  Teacher  caught  her 
breath.  Could  it  be  that  the  Bad  Boy 
was  human  after  all?  Wisely  ignor- 
ing slang,  bad  grammar  and  mispro- 
nunciation, she  made  haste  to  take 
advantage  of  this  new  spirit  so  un- 
expectedly shown. 

"Do  you  suppose  we  could  make  a 
happy  Christmas  for  them  here  in 
school?"  she  said.  "We  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  something  to  give  them 
the  spirit  of  it.  When  I  was  in  the 
teacher-training  class  I  visited  a  pri- 
mary school  where  they  had  made  a 
Santa  Clans  house  on  the  sand-table, 
with  Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeer 
starting  out  from  it,  and  the  children  were 
perfectly  happy  over  it.  We  could  do  it  if  we 
had  a  sand-table.  I've  wanted  one  all  the 
fall.  But  we  couldn't  buy  one  for  less  than 
ten  dollars,  and  the  school  board  would  never 
think  they  could  afford  it." 

"Say,"  said  the  Bad  Boy,  whose  name,  by 
the  way,  was  Bob,  "I  bet  I  could  make  you 
one  that  wouldn't  cost  a  cent!  My  grandma's 
got  an  old  kitchen  table  standing  in  the  back 
shed  that  I  know  she'd  give  me,  and  I  could 
nail  some  boards  around  the  edge  to  hold  the 
sand  in,  and  saw  off  the  legs  until  it  would  be 
just  the  right  height  for  the  kids  to  work  at. 
And  there's  some  brown  paint  left  that  I  could 
paint  it  with.    Would  that  do,  teacher?" 

"It  would  be  fine,"  beamed  the  Little 
Teacher,  pleased  for  a  double  reason.  "But 


BY   BEULAH  HARDY 

the  sand  for  it  would  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
Bob.  We  had  to  pay  a  dollar  for  just  a  little 
load  for  my  little  nephew's  sandpile." 

"Not  here!"  cried  Bob  joyfully.  "There's 
a  dandy  sandpit  back  in  the  hills,  and  us  boys 
will  bring  the  sand  in  pails  if  we  can't  get  it 
here  any  other  way.  Say,  we  can  have  a 
sand-table  that's  a  peach!" 

It  was  not  standard  language  for  the  school- 
room, but  the  comradeship  in  it  was  worth 
more  to  the  boy  than  a  hundred  reproofs. 
The  Little  Teacher  wisely  accepted  the  one 
and  ignored  the  other. 

"That  will  be  splendid,  Bob,"  she  said.  "If 
you  boys  will  make  me  a  sand-table  I  know 
where  I  can  find  the  most  fascinating  patterns 
of  Santa  Claus  and  his  house  and  reindeer  and 
sleigh  for  the  little  ones  to  cut  and  color,  and 


December"  Blackboard  Calendar 

The  interior  of  a  room  is  here  shown.  The  wails  are  done  in  tans  and 
the  carpet  is  in  shades  of  green.  A  brown  settee  and  chair  stand  on 
either  side  of  the  fireplace.  The  fireplace  was  cut  from  a  cover  of  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post. "  It  represents  a  small  boy  posting  a  letter 
to  Santa  Claus.  Notice  the  stocking  hung  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and 
the  sprigs  of  holly  on  the  mantel,  both  suggestive  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son.—Mary  E.  Upshaw. 


we'll  have  Santa  Claus  Land  right  in  the 
schoolroom. ' ' 

Bob  went  to  work  with  a  vim,  and  so  eagerly 
that  he  quite  forgot  his  character  of  Bad  Boy. 
There  are  distinct  advantages  in  teaching  a 
many-graded  country  school.  One  is,  that 
you  can  enlist  the  bigger  boys  and  girls  in 
helping  the  smaller  ones  and  your  efficiency 
be  many  times  multiplied.  The  big  boys  and 
girls  of  Miss  Stanton's  school  would  have  felt 
such  work  beneath  their  dignity  for  them- 
selves, but  they  went  into  the  plan  of  making 
a  pleasant  Christmas  for  the  little  ones  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  was  beautiful  to  see. 
How  they  worked  at  their  lessons  that  they 
might  get  time  to  cut  patterns  and  guide 
awkward  little  fingers!  The  Christmas  spirit 
of  love  and  good-will  came  into  that  school- 


room with  the  last  of  November  and  stayed 
there.  Such  a  Santa  Claus  Land  as  they  ar- 
ranged on  their  home-made  sand-table!  And 
even  the  Wistful  Little  Boy  of  the  Gray  Eyes 
was  not  more  pleased  over  it  in  his  heart  than 
was  red-headed  Bob,  the  erstwhile  Bad  Boy  of 
the  school. 

The  hills  and  valleys  of  the  land  were  cov-j 
ered  with  cotton-batting  snow,  and  Mary 
Smith's  mother  had  found  a  package  of  spark- 
ling "snow  crystals"  which  she  gave  them  to 
scatter  over  it,  making  it  glisten  delightfully. 
A  piece  of  a  mirror  sunk  in  it  made  a  realistic 
frozen  pond.  The  trees  were  twigs  of  ever- 
greens stuck  in  the  sand,  their  branches 
whitened  with  the  cotton  snow.  The  rein- 
deer, cut  out  of  cardboard  and  colored  effect- 
ively looked  very  gay  in  their  red  cord  har- 
ness. Every  small  pupil  in  school 
knew  just  how  many  there  should  be 
and  could  recite 

"Now,  Dasher!  Now,  Dancer!  Now,  Pran- 

cer  and  Vixen! 
On,  Comet!   On,  Cupid!   On,  Dander  and 
Blitzen!" 

with  great  spirit.  Only  eight  were 
set  up  on  the  table,  proudly  drawing 
the  best  of  the  sledges  and  driven  by 
the  best  of  the  card  board  Santa . 
Clauses,  but  a  great  many  more  of 
each  had  been  made.  The  figures 
that  were  not  used  on  the  sand-table 
were  taken  home,  some  to  decorate 
home  Christmas  trees  and  some  to  be 
inscribed  "Merry  Christmas"  and 
sent  to  relatives  and  friends  as 
Christmas  cards. 

There  were  Christmas  brownies 
and  Christmas  kewpies  made  by  the 
score,  and  there  was  any  amount  of 
toys  cut  out  of  cardboard  and  de- 
lightedly colored  by  little  fingers. 
There  was  Santa  Claus 's  house,  cut 
by  a  pattern,  the  teacher  gave  them 
for  it,  and  various  storehouses  full  to 
the  brim  with  toys.  The  children 
had  never  made  anything  like  the 
sand-table  before,  and  even  their 
home  Christmas  presents  could  not 
please  them  more.  Many  a  mother — 
and  many  a  father  too — was  tugged  along  to 
the  schoolhouse  by  an  eager  little  hand  to  see 
"our  Santa  Claus  Land." 

There  was  a  Christmas  program  too,  and 
the  once  Bad  Boy,  to  the  immense  delight  of 
the  little  ones,  impersonated  Santa  Claus  with 
furs  and  sleighbells  and  a  Santa  Claus  mask, 
and  distributed  stocking-shaped  bags  of  pink 
and  blue  cheesecloth. 

"Say,  teacher,"  whispered  the  Wistful-eyed 
Little  Boy,  '"I'm  sorry  vacation  begins  to- 
morrow.   I  like  school  better." 

"Oh,  I  know  something  splendid  that's 
going  to  happen  this  vacation,"  answered  the 
Little  Teacher.  "And  school  begins  again  in 
two  weeks,  and  we  have  our  sand-table  now 
and  can  make  things  as  good  as  our  Santa 
Claus  Land  all  the  time." 
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Christmas  Poster  Made  by  Second  Grade  Pupils 

The  size  of  this  poster  was  22  by  10  inches.  We  used  white  cardboard  for  a  foundation.  The  sky  was  made  from  dark  blue  tissue  paper  and  had  gold 
stars  scattered  on  it.  The  branches  of  the  trees,  roofs,  etc.,  were  made  from  white  tissue  paper  smeared  with  paste  and  sprinkled  with  artificial 
snow.    Black  paper  was  used  for  houses,  tree  trunks,  sleigh  and  reindeer.    We  pasted  orange  paper  back  of  the  windows.  — Margrete  L.  Petersen. 

Lullabies  and  What  They  Should  Mean  to  Children 

BY   MYRTLE   DOUGLAS  KEENER, 
Author  of  "Music  in  the  Home;"  Director  of  Music  in  the  School  of  Organic  Education,  Fairhope,  Ala. 


|HE  SINGING  of  good  songs  in 
the  home  is  a  lost  art  to  us,  if 
indeed  we  ever  possessed  it. 
Very  few  children  when  they 
start  school  know  how  to  sing 
the  right  kind  of  songs.  If 
parents  realized  the  place  music  has  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination,  we  might  have 
more  music  in  the  homes  from  early  baby 
days.  To  make  home  music  fit  a  child's  play, 
the  story-hour  and  all  his  interests, 
trains  the  imagination,  forms  his 
taste  and  becomes  a  force  in  his  life. 

Lullabies,  the  first  songs  little  chil- 
dren should  hear,  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  majority  of  homes,  although 
they  are  so  needful  in  child  develop- 
ment and  should  be  heard  from  the 
earliest  opportunity  after  birth. 
Later,  they  should  be  a  part  of  the 
play-time  with  dolls.  The  little  girl 
who  can  put  her  doll  to  sleep  to  the 
sweet  melody  of  some  lullaby  has  far 
greater  joy  in  her  play  than  have  the 
.uirls  who  do  not  know  how  to  sing. 
But  more  to  a  child  than  this  happier 
play  is  the  impression  of  a  high  ideal 
of  motherhood  and  the  cultivation  of 
a  refined  form  of  expression  for  the 
emotions.  Emotion  will  express  it- 
self; and  emotion  and  expression  act 
and  react  upon  each  other,  so  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
make  the  form  of  expression  refined. 
Beautiful  lullabies  sung  early  by  the 
mother  to  her  child,  and  later  by  the 
child  to  her  dolls,  are  the  beginnings 
in  the  training  of  the  imagination, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 


elements  in  a  child's  development.  The 
sweetness,  the  tenderness,  the  deep  musical 
feeling  that  grows  from  singing  this  one 
kind  of  song  is  of  infinite  value  in  child  train- 
ing. The  play  at  being  the  best  of  all  things, 
a  mother,  is  impressed  more  strongly  and 
made  far  happier  if  connected  with  the  sing- 
ing of  sweet  lullabies. 

Apart  from  being  a  means  of  development, 
lullabies  have  educational  value.    The  study 


Cradle  Hymn 


Isaac  Watts 


I.  Hush,  my 
3.  Soft  and 
3.  Hush,  my 


,  lie    still    and  slum  -  ber.  Ho  •  ly       an  -  gels  guard  thy  bed. 


babe, 
ca   -  sy 
child,  I 


thy  era  -  die,  Coarse  and 
not  chide  thee,  Though  my 
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Son 
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of     God   could  be ; 
a  -  bused  their  King; 


May's',  thou    learn  to    know  and 

fear      Him,  Love  and 

serve  Him  all     thy  days; 
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When  from 
How  they 
Then  to 


heav  -  en 
killed  the 
dwell  for 


Ho  de 
Lord  of 
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glo  - 


•  ed,  And  be 
ry,  Makes  me 
Him,  Tell  his 


eama  a  child 
an  •  gry  while 
love     and  sing 


I 

like 
I 

His 
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of  different  countries  is  far  more  interesting, 
and  the  facts  concerning  each  more  easily 
remembered,  if  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
entertainment.  A  lasting  impression  of  beau- 
tiful verse,  sweet  melody  and  interesting 
facts  concerning  customs,  manners  and  cos- 
tumes of  different  countries  can  be  secured 
from  a  Lullaby  Program,  with  little  girls 
dressed  as  little  mothers  singing  dolls  to 
sleep  to  "bed-time  songs"  of  other  lands  as 
well  as  our  own.  There  is  a  real  joy 
in  knowledge  gained  through  such 
delightful  play. 

Children  miss  so  much  in  not  know- 
ing just  this  one  kind  of  song  that 
the  school  should  make  up  for  this 
lack  in  home-music.  Teach  your 
children  in  the  lower  grades  to  sing 
lullabies  and  so  develop  in  your  girls 
a  deep  musical  feeling,  a  higher  ideal 
of  motherhood  and  more  sweetness 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  And  what 
of  the  boys?  Will  they  not,  too,  learn 
to  feel  music  more  deeply,  and  will 
there  not  be  cultivated  a  more  tender 
heart  for  "all  young?" 

In  this  work,  for  a  beginning,  noth- 
ing is  better  than  Martin  Luther's 
Cradle  Hymn,  "Away  in  a  Manger," 
written  for  his  own  children.  It  is 
perfectly  written  for  a  child's  voice 
and  the  sentiment  is  sweet  and  ten- 
der. It  is,  too,  one  of  the  best  Christ- 
mas songs  we  have  for  little  children. 
From  the  German,  we  have,  "Sleep, 
Baby  Sleep, "  a  popular  lullaby  full  of 
beautiful  thoughts  which  are  set  to  a 
very  pleasing  melody  in  six-eight 
time.   It  should  be  sung  with  gentle, 


thec. 
sing.  \ 
praise. 
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swaying  motion,  counting  two  to  a 
measure.  The  third  verse  has  the 
Easter  thought  which  makes  the 
lullaby  an  attractive  song  for  this 
season.  The  words  as  here  given 
are  the  best  translation  we  have  of 
this  beautiful  lullaby. 

Dr.  Watts 's  "Hush,  My  Babe, 
Lie  Still  and  Slumber, "  has  been 
an  exception  in  this  lost  art  of  home 
singing  for  it  has  been  heard  in 
nearly  every  home,  but  often  so  in- 
correctly sung  that  it  has  never 
been  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Teach 
this  "bed-time  song"  that  children  may  learn 

Lullaby 

Gaelic 


Cradle  Hymn 

Written  by  Martin  Luther  for  his  Children 


home, 
home. 


Hush-a-by,  Baby 


Hnt-h-a-by,  ba  •  by,  on  the  tree  top.   When  the  wind    blows  thd 

2.  Hush-a-by,  ba  -  by,    up  in   the  sky,     On     a    noft    clouil  'tis 

3.  Lul  -  la-by,  fa  -  tlier,  cv'ning  *ia   come,  W  be  a  the   sun-    sets  'tis 

4.  Tul  -  la-by,  moth-er,.  rest  in  your  cbair,Gruwn  are  the    babies  who 


ra  •  Ule 
4  -  ey 


rock,  When  the  bough  breaks  the  era    die  will  fall; 
to      fly;  When  the  cloud  bnrsta,  the  rain-drops  will  pour, 
Lo     bo  homo, When  the  day    dies,    the  day's  work  should  endfi 
d   your  c;\re;  Wca  -  ry     is      toil,    but  short    is  the  day, 


Down  will 
lis,  -  hy 
I.nl  -  U 
Hap  -  p, 


come  ba 

comes  down 
•   by,       fa  * 

the  sleep 


by. 

to 
ther, 
that. 


era 
moth 
bleep 
bears 


die 


and 
once 


all. 

more, 
friend, 
way. 


to  love  and  appreciate  its  beauty.    Sing  it 
w  i  t  h  a  clear  attack  on  each  note.  It  is  the  slur- 
ring  of  the  notes-  that  is,  dragging  a 
tone  over  into  the  next — that  has  made 
this  lullaby  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Tennyson's  "Sweet  and  Low,"  with 
its  words  of  rare  charm  and  beautiful 
English  and  its  melody  of  great  sweet- 
ness, as  written  by  Barnby,  makes  a 
perfect  lullaby  which  every  child 
should  know  and  sing.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  sing,  perhaps,  but  if  children 
are  taught  to  get  the  right  rhythm  of 
the  song  and  to  sing  it  softly  on  the 
lips,  the  difficulties  are  overcome. 
The  music  is  easily  obtained  for  this. 
SWEET  AND  LOW 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one, 
sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon; 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one, 
sleep. 


The  cattle  are  lowing,  the  Baby  awakes, 
But  little  Lord  Jesus,  no  crying  He  makes. 
I  love  the  Lord  Jesus!  look  down  from  the  sky, 
And  stay  by  my  cradle  till  morning  is  nigh. 

"0  Hush  Thee,  My  Baby"  (Lowland 
Scotch),  is  interesting  and  should  be  taught 
children  because  of  the  poem  and  its  music, 
characteristic  of  another  country.  The  re- 
frain, beginning,  "Oho-ro,  i-ri-ri"  is  good 
exercise.    The  music  is  too  long  to  be  given. 

LULLABY  OF  AN  INFANT  CHIEF 
Oh,  hush  thee,  my  baby,  thy  sire  was  a  knight, 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright; 
The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which  we 
see, 

Ihey  are  all  belonging,  dear  baby,  to  thee. 
0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo, 
0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  etc. 

Oh.  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows, 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose ; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be 
red, 

Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 
0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  etc. 

Oh,  hush  thee,  my  baby,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and  drum; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 
0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  etc. 

—Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  "Cradle  Song"  by  C.  M.  von  Weber  has 
a  pretty,  flowing  melody  with  good  words. 
Use  only  the  melody  in  teaching  this  lullaby. 


The  second  part  should  come  later 
in  school  music. 

The  beautiful  little  snatch  from 
the  Gaelic  is  well  worth  learning. 
The  words  and  music  are  most  at- 
tractive, and  the  sad,  sweet  melody 
is  easy  to  sing. 

"On  the  Tree  Top,"  an  old  nur- 
sery song,  is  here  given  with  a  new 
melody  which  is  pretty.  Three 
verses  not  always  used  are  added 
and  give  a  new  charm  to  this  very 
old  lullaby. 

This  list  of  lullabies  is  not  complete  with- 
out Elliott's  pretty  "Sleep-Song"  now  being 
heard  so  much  on  the  victrola  at  the  close  of 
the  Mother  Goose  selection  as  sung  by  Eliza- 
beth Wheeler.    It  is  pretty  and  easy  to  sing. 


Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep 


German 


m 


Sleep,  ba- by  sleep,  Thy  Father  watches  his  sheep, Thy  tnotb-er  is  shak  iog  the 


dream  laod  tree,  AdJ  down  falls  a   lit  .   tie  dream  on  thee,  Sleep,  ba  -  by  sleep. 


Sleep,  ha- by  sleep,  The  large  Btars  are   the  sheep,  The   lit  -  tie  stare  nrc  the 
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lambs,  I    guess,  And  tbc  bright  raoou  is  the  sh'ep'hcrd-ess.Slccp,  ba-  by,  elc< 


fflillllilll 


Sleep,  ba  -  by,     sleep,  Thy  Sav-ior  loves  his  sheep,  He     is    (be  Lamb  of 


God  on  high,  Who  for  our  s 


Cradle  Song 


Moderate. 


C.  M.  ven  Weber,  1810 


1  Steep,  lay 

2.  Now,  dear 

3.  Sleep,  my 


heart's 
■  est 
heart's 


dar 
ba 
dar 


ling,     in      slum  -  ber 
by,      is      morn's   gold  -  en 
liDg,  straight  com  -  eth  the 


pose, 
time, 
night. 


These  lullabies  are  a  few  of  the  gems  chil- 
dren should  know  and  sing.  Do  not  try  to 
teach  them  by  first  reading  the  notes.  Just 
sing  your  songs.  Until  children  have  a  sense 
of  rhythm  and  a  deep  feeling  for  music,  the 
reading  of  notes  too  early  gives  us  a  mechan- 
ical exercise  in  which  there  is  no  real 
music,  so  no  joy  to  pupil  or  teacher. 
Songs  should  always  be  memorized 
and  great  care  taken  to  have  young 
voices  sing  softly,  easily  and  never 
too  high.  A  bird  singing  is  a  good 
example  for  imitation.  This  easy 
singing  with  a  true  sense  of  rhythm — 
"the  swing  of  the  piece" — will  bring 
you  and  your  pupils  a  real  joy  in  music 
and  a  deeper  love  of  the  art  that  is,  or 
should  be,  a  blessing  to  us. 

To  teach  beautiful  songs  without 
reading  of  notes,  until  we  find  the 
child  ready  for  sight-reading,  will  de- 
velop in  our  people  a  love  of  music  and 
a  joy  in  it  that  is  fast  passing  away. 
We  must  bring  our  people  back  to  the 
desire  to  burst  into  song  at  work,  at 
play,|in  our  homes  and  on  our  holidays. 
We  must  have  folk-singing  before  we 
will  give  to  the  world  our  share  of 
great  composers.  Let  us  start  this 
good  work  in  our  schools  by  singing 
lullabies,  the  first  kind  of  song  a  child 
should  know  |and  love  and  sing.  Let 
us  apply  Mrs.  Johnson's  ideas  for  "or- 
ganic" education  to  our  teaching  of 
music,  so  that  teacher  and  pupils  may 
find  in  it  a  joy  and  a  blessing. 
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Christmas  Snap-Shots  from  Denver  Schoolrooms 

Eighteen  " Brighteners"  That  Might  be  Used  in  Any  Schoolroom 


CLEYKfl  and  attractive  bor- 
der tor  the  board  was  made 
by  cutting'  reindeer  from 
dark  brown  paper  and  fasten- 
ing to  a  tan  wall  above  the 
board.  The  teacher  prepared 


the  first  pattern,  hut  after  once  using  the 
pupils  cut  them  free  hand. 

* 

Santa  and  sleigh  were  cut  and  set  on  a  shelf, 
the  paper  reindeer  being  disposed  as  when 
actually  driven.  Cotton  snow  on  road,  sleigh 
and  Santa's  pack  gave  an  unusual  touch. 

* 

Pretty  little  match  scratchers  were  made 
from  drawing  paper  cut  into  oblongs  five  by 
seven  inches.  A  punch  made  an  openwork 
pattern  all  around  the  edges,  and  coarse,  crim- 
son, mercerized  floss  was  whipped  over  the 
edges  through  the  holes.  A  spray  of  mistletoe 
framed  the  sandpaper,  and  "A  Joyous  Christ- 
mas" was  carefully  lettered  above  it.  Calen- 
dar pads  might  be  used  instead  of  sandpaper. 
One  teacher  who  overflowed  with  the  idea 
that  "the  giving  spirit"  was  the  one  to  be 
cultivated  had  each  child  cut  a  stocking  from 
paper  and  hang  it  in  his  own  place  beneath 
the  board.  Each  child  selected  some  imag- 
inary or  real  child  for  whom  he  would  "make 
Christmas."  The  child  was  named,  and  in 
the  oral  language  lesson  his  characteristics 
were  described  and  his  tastes  and  needs  dis- 
cussed; then,  during  the  paper  cutting  period, 
articles  which  would  be  suitable  for  that  child 
were  cut  carefully  and,  when  well  done,  pasted 
in  place  in,  or  rather  on,  the  stocking.  When 
the  children  chose,  they  colored  them. 

* 

Another  teacher  tore  green  wall-paper  into 
the  shape  of  an  evergreen  tree  and  had  the 
pupils  follow  the  foregoing  plan,  the  one  tree 
serving  for  the  entire  room.  This  was  for 
a  single  family,  supposedly  composed  of 
mother,  father,  son  and  daughter.  The  f ami  ly 
life  and  circumstances  were  discussed  and  the 
appropriateness  of  gifts  counted  largely  in 
their  acceptance  for  the  tree. 

* 

A  Lincoln  School  teacher  bought  and  planted 
bulbs  of  narcissuses,  hyacinths,  tulips  and 
crocuses  in  pots.  These  were  planted  the  first 
week  in  November  and  kept  in  the  dark  about 
live  weeks,  until  roots  had  well  formed.  They 
were  then  brought  into  the  sun-lighted,  warm 
room.  They  bloomed  resplendently  the  week 
before  Christmas  and  were  sent  as  gifts  into 
the  homes  of  the  poor  near  by. 

One  teacher  had  each  child  bring  five  cents 
and  with  this  money  bought  good  quality 
long  narrow  envelopes,  violet  satchet  powder, 
and  one  sheet  of  wadding  costing  a  penny. 
The  wadding  was  cut  a  trifle  smaller  than  the 
envelopes,  split,  sprinkled  with  satchet  pow- 
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der,  put  together  and  sealed  in.  On  the  white 
envelopes  gold  letters  were  used  in  wording 
"A  Merry  Christmas."  On  the  gray  and 
heliotrope  envelopes  the  lettering  was  in  white 
ink.  These  were  specially  attractive  gifts 
for  "mother." 

A  clever  little  Christmas  booklet  was  made 
of  good  quality  paper  fastened  together  with 
crimson  or  green  cord  and  tassel.  In  it  were 
neatly  written  standard  Christmas  poems, 
such  as  "The  Bells,"  which  was  illustrated  at 
the  top  by  crimson  bells  on  green  stems  or 
cords,  pasted  in  place;  or  "The  Star,"  illus- 
trated with  a  gilt  star  pasted  above  it,  etc. 
This  was  fourth  grade  work.  The  idea  could 
be  carried  out  with  little  folks,  however, 
using  simple  verses. 

A  pretty  little  calendar  was  made  of  a 
square  of  black  paper  with  punched  edges,  a 
lighted  candle  in  a  candle-stick  being  cut  and 
pasted  on,  in  the  order  mentioned:  flame, 
red  paper,  candle,  white,  and  old  fashioned 
flat-bottomed  candle-stick  in  yellow  (brass). 
A  calendar  pad  was  added.  One  or  two  of 
them  had  the  candlestick  cut  from  sand-paper. 

Perhaps  the  cleverest  little  idea  of  all  was 
the  jointed  Santa  Claus.  He  was  accurately 
cut  from  a  pattern,  without  either  arms  or 
legs.  These  were  cut  separately  and  fastened 
in  place,  one  of  each  on  the  front  and  one  on 
the  back,  by  means  of  round-headed  paper 
fasteners.  This  arrangement  allowed  easy 
play  of  limbs  and  was  exceedingly  attractive 
for  wall  decoration,  Christmas  tree  ornament 
or  match  scratcher. 

Another  unusual  idea  was  for  a  tiny  candle- 
holder  for  the  table.  The  round  pasteboard 
taken  from  the  top  of  a  milk  bottle  was  used 
as  a  foundation;  a  square  of  green  tissue  four 
and  a  half  inches,  and  one  of  red,  five  inches, 
were  cut,  and  placed  together,  the  red  on  top. 
The  pasteboard  was  placed  in  the  center,  the 
tissue  brought  up  around  it  and  fastened  with 
a  rubber  band,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
"stick"  was  inserted  a  small  white  candle. 
These  were  to  be  used  as  individual  table 
decorations. 

An  attractive  little  winter  landscape  was 
made  from  paper.  A  gray  sky  served  as  a 
background  for  naked  black  trees,  while  an 
uneven,  hilly  foreground  of  white  paper  gave 
the  needed  snowy  touch. 

«% 

In  one  primary  department  wire  coat-hang- 
ers were  bought  at  two  and  a  half  cents  each. 
They  were  covered  with  colored  raffia  button- 
holed on.  (This  work  was  done  with  the 
lingers,  needles  proving  of  no  assistance.) 


The  finished  hanger  was  tied  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon  as  elaborate  as  the  child  chose  or  could 
afford.    These  were  very  pretty. 

An  exceptionally  pretty  little  bag  was  made 
by  a  fourth  grade  pupil  from  five-inch  ribbon 
which  she  furnished  herself,  with  two  dozen 
brass  rings  and  a  bit  of  crotchet  cotton.  Two 
rows  of  rings  were  covered  with  the  cotton, 
each  being  the  length  of  the  ribbon  when 
folded  and  hemmed  with  a  two-inch  hem.  They 
were  sewed  in,  forming  the  sides.  Narrow 
ribbon  was  inserted  in  a  half-inch  casing  at 
the  base  of  the  hem  and  tied  in  two  bows, 
leaving  the  ribbons  long  enough  to  be  slipped 
over  the  arm. 

A  cunning  doll  rug  was  made  from  yarn,  a 
tablet  back  being  used  for  a  loom.  The  warp 
was  sewed  through  the  edges  of  the  tablet 
and  then  the  weaving  done.  After  finishing, 
the  pasteboard  was  torn  out. 

* 

Something  rather  unusual  and  very  simple 
was  found  in  the  ink  work  done  by  the  pupils 
in  one  department.  Drawing  paper  was  cov- 
ered with  water  and  drained.  While  still  wet 
a  diluted  ink  was  applied  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  picture  with  a  brush.  This  gave  the 
appearance  of  a  stream  or  lake.  The  brush 
was  then  wiped  dry,  dipped  in  very  black  ink 
and  applied  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
stream  in  the  form  of  deep  blots.  The  wet 
paper  spread  the  outlines,  the  geneial  effect 
being  that  of  a  stream  fringed  with  a  heavv 
tangled  growth  of  willows.  Being  something 
new,  it  appealed  to  the  children. 

A  primary  teacher  in  Clayton  School  varied 
the  style  of  match  scratcher  made  by  the 
pupils.  A  house  carefully  drawn  with  brown 
crayon  had  a  sandpaper  roof,  and  from  the 
wide  chimney  was  emerging  a  jolly  (sticker) 
Santa  Claus. 

One  schoolroom  had  a  border  of  paper  holly 
leaves  cut  by  the  pupils,  who  pasted  red  paper 
berries  on  them.  This  border  extended  all 
the  way  around  the  room,  above  the  board. 

Oral  geography  lessons  were  given  in  three- 
minute  talks  by  one  primary  teacher.  The 
first  talk  each  day  for  December  was ' '  Home. ' ' 
This  included  all  of  the  things  connected  with 
the  child's  personal  life.  Next  came  "Other 
Lives."  This  included  how  other  people  live, 
believe  and  learn.  Christmas  brought  the 
discussion  of  the  way  other  children  spent  it 
and  why.  This  brought  up  the  subject  of 
toys,  etc.,  and  "Trade"  as  a  third  division. 
Helping  or  hindering  trade  are  sun,  wind, 
rain,  snow,  etc.,  with  "The  Elements"  as  the 
subject-head. 
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DESIGNED   BY  MARTHA  FELLER  KING 


TRY  A  STICK  PRINTING  PROBLEM  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL 

y/N^    x^^X  EiqKth, quarter  and  half  inch  dowel  rods 

maybe  purchased  m  two  fool  lenqihs 
for  from  one  to  three  cents  each,  and 
should  he  cut  into  two  inch  pieces. The  old- 
er pupils  will  enjoy  whittlmq  the  shapes 
illustrated,  from  one  end  of  ihe  stick. 


NOTEBOOK  COVER 


\ 


This  plan  shows 
how  the  cardboard 
should  be  cut  and 
pasted  on  thecov 
er  paper,  which 
projects  4  on  all 
sides. 
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A shows  how 
the  comer  of 
the  cover  paper 
should  be  cut 
so  as  to  mitre 
neatly  when 
folded  &  pasted 


Plan  for 
picture 
frame 


Use  colored  construction  paper  or  a  water  color  wash  over  drawing  paper  for  ihe  picture  frame  and  the  note-hook  cover.  Musun,  cheese- 
cloth or  "Stencillex"  may  be  used  for  the  scissors-case  and  the  pin-cushion.  The  paper  or  fabric  should  first  be  ruled  very  lightly  in 
pencil  lines  in  half-or  quarter-inch  squares  to  designate  the  location  of  the  units  of  design.  1'lace  a  thick  pad  of  newspaper  or  blotting 
paper  tinder  the  surface  to  be  printed.  Dissolve  water  color  paints  or  dye  in  alcohol  and  pour  a  spoonful  into  a  water  cup  or  baking  powder 
can  lid  in  which  three  or  four  circular  pieces  of  canton  flannel  have  first  been  placed.  Press  the  cm)  of  the  printing  stick  on  the  pad,  then 
imprint  firmly  on  a  piece  of  trial  paper  or  fabric.  After  two  or  three  trials  a  clear  impression  will  be  gained,  and  the  actual  printing  may 
teo-un.    A  preliminary  lesson  to  develop  designs  from  a  combination  of  the  stick  shapes  is  helpful.    Stick  printing  is  as  easy  as  printing 


be  1 


with  a  rubber  stamp,  and  every  hoy,  alter  the  firsl  lesson,  carries  his  own  printing  device  in  his  pocket. 
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.      DECEMBER  BLACKBOARD  BOEDER. 

Dr^w  the  bells  in  reel,  6.11  the  fra.rning   lines  in  green..  Pla.n  it  aJ!    with  light  lines  first. 


Teaching  Reading  at  Christmas  Time 


OW  ARE  we  going  to  teach 
our  regular  lessons  to  little 
children  whose  heads  are  filled 
with  distracting  thoughts  of 
Santa  Claus,  stuffed  stockings 
and  Christmas  trees?  This 
question  invariably  confronts  the  first  grade 
teacher  as  the  merry  Christmas  season  heralds 
its  gay  approach.  To  meet  it,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  in  reading  which  I  have 
found  helpful  with  my  own  first  grade  classes. 

In  the  first  place,  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  teach  a  great  many  new  words 
for  the  general  reading  lessons.  On  a  black- 
board, particularly  selected  for  the  purpose,  I 
arrange  a  list  of  Christmas  words  which  I  get 
from  the  children  themselves.  Some  of  them 
are:  "Santa  Claus,  Christmas,  toys,  snow, 
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orange,  apple,  candy,  fireplace,  tree,  home." 

After  securing  a  good  list  I  read  them  over 
several  times  with  the  children,  not  attempt- 
ing to  teach  the  words  but  holding  attention 
merely  by  the  fascination  of  them. 

Next  I  use  these  words  in  connection  with 
the  following  little  device :  On  the  front  black- 
board I  draw  a  great  many  Christmas  bells. 
The  children,  watching,  will  know  what  they 
are  immediately,  and  in  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  what  kind  of  bells  they  are  they  will  an- 
swer promptly,  "Christmas  bells!"  Then,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  I  write  the  Christmas 
words  in  the  Christmas  bells.  When  they 
are  completed  I  turn  to  the  children  and,  with 
a  bright  story-like  manner,  tell  them  that — 

"When  Christmas  bells  are  ringing,  ringing, 
Christmas  words  are  singing,  singing." 


A  Device  for  Teaching  New  Words  at  Christmas  Time. 


Then  I  point  to  the  words,  one  at  a  time, 
and  sing  to  the  children;  that  is,  merely  intone 
the  word  three  times  and  prolong,  as  doll-1, 
doll-1,  doll-1-1;  home-m,  home-m,  home-m-m; 
snow-ow,  snow-ow,  snow-ow-ow.  It  is  novel 
to  the  children  and  they  will  listen  spellbound. 

Now  the  children  are  ready  to  take  part.  I 
call  on  one  child  at  a  time  (visiting  cards  are 
good  here)  and  ask  him  to  tell  one  of  the  songs 
of  the  Christmas  bells.  He  points  and  intones 
two  or  three  times  the  word  he  knows,  as  I 
have  been  doing.  All  the  children  should  l>e 
given  a  chance,  as  they  enjoy  taking  part  in 
the  game. 

For  variation,  in  using  this  device  a  second 
time,  the  class  intones  the  songs  of  the  bells 
in  chorus.  Then,  again,  after  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  all  the  words,  a  regular  order  is 
used  in  pointing  to  the  bells,  thus  insuring  a 
thorough  drill. 

For  a  simple  reading  lesson,  the  following 
is  a  helpful  aid,  particularly  with  the  third 
class,  where  the  child's  vocabulary  is  limited. 
Call  the  class  to  the  front  and  write  on  the 
board,  "This  is  Christmas  morning." 

They  read  this  for  me  with  great  pleasure. 
Then  I  write  a  story  about  what  each  child 
has  for  a  present,  using  the  name  of  one  of 
the  children  in  the  class  and  allowing  the 
others  to  interpret  what  I  have  written,  as, 
"Gladys  has  a  doll." 

Then,  using  name  of  the  next  child,  "Er- 
nest has  a  cart." 

After  using  this  as  a  basis  for  a  reading  les- 
son, each  child  reads  his  own  story  and  goes  to 
his  seat.  The  written  lesson,  when  completed 
is  similar  to  this: 

Gladys  has  a  doll. 
Ernest  has  a  cart. 
Wesley  has  a  little  gun. 
Marie  has  a  pretty  dress. 
Frank  has  a  red  ball. 
Helen  has  a  pink  ribbon. 
Eleanor  has  a  doll's  hut. 
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Gymnastic  Stories  and  Rhythmic  Plays  for  Primary  Children 

BY    BERTHA    L  .    S  V/  O  P  E  ,    Director  of  Physical  Education,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Bertha  L.  Swope 


It  is  good  to  be  children  sometimes,  and  never 
better  than  at  Christmas,  when  its  mighty  founder 
was  a  child  Himself. — Dickens. 

THE  CHRISTMAS 
month  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  material  for 
the  teacher  of  chil- 
dren in  every  line  of 
work.  Literature  and 
art  have  given  us  most 
bountifully  of  things 
well  worth  while,  and 
though  the  Christmas 
story  has  been  the  one  grand  theme  of  the 
season  for  hundreds  of  years,  it  never  loses 
its  remarkable  charm  and  interest.  Children 
will  never  cease  to  love  the  story  of  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Wise  Men  over  the  desert  on  cam- 
els in  search  of  the  Mother  and  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem.  Their  imaginations  are  quick  to 
picture  the  scene  of  the  shepherds  watching 
their  flocks  by  night.  It  is  our  opportunity 
to  lead  them  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
finest  in  literature  and  art  and,  best  of  all, 
to  impress  upon  their  plastic  minds  the  joy 
of  giving,  as  emphasized  in  the  Christmas 
song  and  story. 

Little  children  in  the  schoolroom  are  in- 
evitably restless  and  excited  at  this  season, 
as  there  is  so  much  of  joy  and  mystery  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  becomes  doubly  our 
duty  to  provide  a  means  of  outlet  for 
this  restlessness.  The  Gymnastic  Story  and 
Rhythm  afford  us  this  opportunity  most  ad- 
mirably, and  at  the  same  time  correlate  the 
other  work  of  the  day's  program. 

We  can  go  to  the  woods  for 
the  Christmas  tree,  we  can  make 
it  ready  for  the  wonderful  visit 
of  old  Santa  Claus,  trim  it  in 
bright  candles  and  stars,  then  we 
can  play  at  being  Santa  Claus 
ourselves,  drive  his  reindeer  over 
the  housetops,  come  down  on  a 
rope  through  the  chimney  and 
take  the  gifts  from  our  packs  and 
put  them  in  just  the  right  place 
for  each  girl  and  boy.  We  shall 
represent  the  jumping- jack,  the 
Teddy-bear,  the  jointed  doll ;  ride 
on  the  rocking-horse ;  beat  the 
drum  and  skate  on  the  new 
skates ;  and  all  the  time  we  shall 
be  getting  the  activity  and  ex- 
ercise that  "estless  little  bodies 
need. 


candles,  which  are  to  be  lighted  on  Christmas 
morning.  And  joy  of  joys !  We  are  to  have 
the  fun  of  going  out  to  the  big  woods  on  the 
hillside  and  helping  to  select  the  tree.  We 
shall  chop  it  down,  nail  it  fast  to  a  base,  and 
bring  it  down  to  the  house  on  a  big  sled. 
Then  we  shall  set  it  in  the  corner  by  the  fire- 
place and  trim  it  until  it  shall  be  the  most 
beautiful  Christmas  tree  any  one  has  ever 
seen !  It  will  make  old  Santa  Claus  open  his 
eyes  very  wide  indeed  when  he  sees  the  tree 
we  have  made  ready  for  him. 

After  the  tree  is  ready  we  shall  skip  off  to 
bed  and  go  to  sleep  very  promptly,  so  that 
old  Santa  will  not  find  us  awake  when  he 
comes  down  the  chimney.  Then  in  the  morn- 
ing when  it  is  light,  the  first  one  who  opens 
his  eyes  is  to  awaken  the  rest,  and  all  will 
go  trooping  down  to  see  what  Santa  Claus  has 
left  for  us.  And  what  shouting  and  noise 
there  will  be  when  the  toys  are  unwrapped ! 
We  know  there  will  be  a  Teddy-bear,  a  drum, 
a  jumping-jack,  a  funny  jack-in-the-box, 
perhaps  a  rocking-horse,  and  Jap  dollies.  For 
old  Santa  Claus  generally  has  a  way  of  know- 
ing just  what  we  want. 

What  a  wonderful  Christmas  party  this  will 
be !    Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  fun  ? 

Activities 

1.  Father  is  to  take  us  to  the  Christmas 
party  in  the  big  sleigh  and  we  are  to  drive 
the  two  big  bay  horses,  Ned  and  Nellie. 
Father's  hands  will  become  very  cold  so  we 
shall  have  to  drive  some  of  the  way  ourselves. 


All  stand  in  aisle.  Let  each  row  in  turn 
gallop  around  the  room  in  a  lively,  quick 
manner.  The  first  child  in  the  row  may 
represent  the  driver. 

2.  Our  hands  become  cold  so  we  warm 
them  as  father  does. 

Raise  arms  sideward  to  shoulder  height. 


Getting  the  Tree 


Words  by  CARRIE  E.  PINKHAM 
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Reindeer  Song 


Music  by  RACHEL  VANCE 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

Story 

Bobby  and  Little  Sister  are  to 
have  a  big  Christmas  party  at 
their  home,  and  they  have  in- 
vited us  to  be  their  guests.  We 
are  to  go  and  stay  two  whole 
days.  There  is  to  be  a  big 
Christmas  tree  in  the  corner  of 
the  living-room,  and  it  is  to  be 
trimmed  in  tinsel  and  bright 
stars,  and  is  to  have  a  lot  of  tiny 
pink  and  white  and  red  and  green 
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Jumping- Jacks 

On  "One"  fling  arms  around  body,  on  "Two" 
bring  them  back  to  horizontal  position.  Re- 
peat vigorously,  as  this  is  a  good  arm  exer- 
cise with  which  to  begin  the 
lesson.  It  stimulates  circulation. 

3.  After  we  arrive  at  the 
house  and  are  all  nice  and  warm, 
we  must  go  to  the  woods  for  the 
Christmas  tree. 

All  place  hands  on  tne  hips  and 
march  around  room,  raisin  g 
knees  high  at  each  step  and  plac- 
ing ball  of  foot  down  first.  Have 
heads  held  erect,  chins  in,  chests 
high. 

4.  It  makes  us  puff  and  jlow 
to  trudge  through  these  snow- 
drifts. 

Stand  erect,  facing  open  win- 
dows, and  take  deep  breathing- 
exercises.  Watch  carefully  that 
children  always  breathe  through 
their  nostrils.  Never  take  deep 
breathing  in  bad  air. 

5.  When  we  have  selected  the 
tree  we  want,  we  all  go  to  work 
with  our  axes  to  cut  it  down. 
We  chop  it  near  the  ground  so 
that  the  tree  will  be  as  tall  as 
possible. 

Stand  astride,  clasp  hands  and 
raise  to  shoulder,  first  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right,  and  swing 
arms  downward,  bending  trunk 
forward.  Do  this  vigorously  and 
repeat  often.  In  the  illustra- 
tion, the  girls  show  the  first 
position,  the  boys  the  second. 
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6.  From  a  block  of  wood  we  make  a  base 
on  which  the  tree  can  rest. 

Place  left  foot  forward  and  put  left  hand 
on  left  knee.  With  the  right  hand  make 
the  motions  of  sawing,  moving  down  on 
'  'One,  "  up  on  '  'Two. ' '  This  may  be  done 
in  time  to  two-part  rhythm.  While  in  this 
position,  make  the  motion  of  driving  nails  or 
pounding,  striking  on  "One,  "  swinging  arm 
on  "Two." 

7.  The  tree  is  ready  now  and  we  take  it 
to  the  house. 

Repeat  3. 

8.  We  set  the  tree  up  in  the  corner  and 
trim  it,  the  pretty  decorations  being  placed 
in  a  basket  on  the  floor. 

Bend  trunk  forward  on  '  'One, ' '  stretch 
arms  upward  on  '  'Two. ' ' 

9.  When  the  candles  are  on,  we  light 
them  for  a  minute  to  see  how  pretty  it  will 
look,  then  blow  them  out. 

Stand  erect  and  take  deep  breathing. 

10.  Now  we  have  the  tree  all  ready  for 
old  Santa's  visit,  and  it  is  time 

for  boys  and  girls  to  skip  to  bed. 

Skip  gaily  around  room  on  toes 
to  seats,  then  all  may  rest  heads 
on  desk  for  a  few  minutes. 
(This  may  end  one  lesson's 
activities.) 

Santa  Claus's  Visit 

1.  Now  we  are  going  to  play 
Santa  Claus  and  drive  the  rein- 
deer over  the  housetops.  Re- 
member that  we  must  go  very 
quietly,  so  as  not  to  awaken 
sleeping  boys  and  girls. 

Stand  in  aisle,  hold  reins  in 
left  hand,   raise  whip  held  in 
right  hand  on  "One,"  lower  on 
"Two."    This  may  be  done  rhythmically, 
using  the  song  on  the  preceding  page. 

2.  He  warms  his  hands  and  feet  before 
going  down  the  chimney. 

To  warm  hands,  raise  arms  to  horizontal 
position  and  fling  them  around 
the  body  on  "One,"  bring  them 
back  to  horizontal  position  on 
"Two."  Repeat. 

To  warm  feet,  place  the  hands 
on  the  hips  and  run  lightly  in 
place,  on  the  balls  of  the  feet, 
raising  the  feet  well  off  the  floor 
at  each  step. 

3.  He  fastens  his  rope  securely 
to  the  chimney  and  climbs  down 
into  the  house. 

Stretch  arms  upward  overhead 
and  bend  knees  deeply.  Repeat 
several  times. 

4.  He  places  his  pack  on  the 
floor  and  hangs  the  gifts  on  the 
tree. 

Bend  trunk  forward  on  '  'One, ' ' 
stretch  upward  on  '  'Two. ' ' 


Gallop  around  the  room  and  back  to  seats. 
7.  He  likes  the  cold  whistling  winds  and 


Teddy-Bears 

takes  deep  breaths.  This  is  what  makes  his 
cheeks  so  rosy. 

Face  open  windows  and  breathe  deeply 
through  nostrils. 

Christmas  Morning 

1.  On  Christmas  morning  we  all  troop 
down  to  the  tree,  to  see  what  old  Santa 
Claus  has  left  for  us.    Sure  enough  we  find 


The  Skaters 

all  the  things  we  had  wanted  him  to  bring. 

Stand  in  aisle.  Skip  lightly  around  the 
room  two  or  three  times  and  back  to  place. 

2.  There  is  a  funny  jumping-jack  for 
Bobby. 


Skating  Song 


Words  by  CARRIE  E.  PINKHAM 
Smoothly 


Music  by  RACHEL  VANCE 
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Stand  erect.  Stretch  arms  up- 
ward as  if  grasping  rope.  Raise 
alternate  knees  upward,  toes 
pointing  down. 

6.  Santa  Claus  now  drives 
away  over  the  housetops  to  visit 
other  boys  and  girls. 
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On  count  "One"  jump  to  stride  position, 
and  raise  arms  sideward,  bent  at  elbows,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration;  on  "Two"  jump 
back  to  position,  arms  at  sides.  Teach  the 
children  in  jumping  to  land  on  the  balls  of  the 
feet  with  the  knees  slightly  bent. 

3.  We  find  a  big  brown  Teddy-bear. 

On  "One"  all  bend  knees  sharply  and 
bend  arms  in  front  of  chest,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  On  "Two"  come  back  to  posi- 
tion. (This  deep-knee  bending  should  be  in 
every  lesson.) 

4.  For  the  little  girls  Santa  has  left  some 
cunning  Jap  dolls. 

At  a  signal  all  kneel  on  the  floor  and  cross 
the  arms  in  front  of  chest.  On  "One"  all 
bend  forward  almost  to  the  floor;  on  "Two" 
straighten  trunk.  Repeat. 

5.  There  is  a  jolly  train  of  cars  with  a  real 
engine. 

With  arms  bent  at  side,  all  run  lightly 
around  room,  making  the  motions  of  the  large 
lever  at  the  sides  of  an  engine,  the  leader 
saying  "Choo-choo. " 

6.  And  the  funniest  little  old 
jack-in-the-box ! 

All  stand  in  the  aisles,  with 
hands  on  the  hips.  Raise  heels 
on  "One;"  bend  knees  deeply 
on  "Two,"  keeping  the  body 
erect  and  balanced.  At  a  signal 
from  the  teacher  all  spring  up 
quickly  to  standing  position. 
The  following  little  verse  may 
be  used : 

"Jack-in-the-box  was  shut  up  tight, 
No  air  had  he,  nor  a  chink  of  light. 
How  cramped  he  must  be,  curled  up  in 
a  heap; 

Now  open  the  lid,  and  up  he  will  leap." 

The  children  spring  on  "up." 

7.  Then  here  is  an  elephant  whose  head 
bobs  forward  every  time  we  touch  him. 

Stand  with  hands  on  the  hips.  On  "One" 
bend  head  forward,  on  "Two"  bend  head 
backward.  Repeat. 

8.  There  is  a  beautiful  doll 
dressed  all  in  white  for  each 
little  girl. 

With  arms  clasped  in  front, 
all  rock  the  doll  from  side  to 
side  in  time  to  some  appropriate 
song.    Waltz  time  is  good. 

9.  There  is  a  bright,  shining 
pair  of  skates  for  each  one. 

Have  each  boy  bow  to  a  girl, 
thus  selecting  partners.  Each 
couple  takes  skating  position,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  and,  in 
time  to  the  "Skating  Song," 
moves  around  the  room  with  slid- 
ing step.  With  a  little  practice 
this  can  be  done  quietly  and  in 
good  rhythm.  Count  '  'One,  two, 
three"  for  each  stroke. 

10.  There  is  also  a  toy  balloon 
for  each  child  to  inflate. 
.  All  turn  toward  the  open  win- 
dows and  breathe  deeply  with 
lips  closed,  exhaling  into  hands 
held  in  front  of  the  mouth,  thus 
representing  a  balloon.  Repeat 
several  times.  At  last  the  bal- 
loon bursts.     (Clap  hands.) 
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Christmas  Stories  for  Reading  and  Reproduction 


BY  MARY  E.  JACKSON 


Patty's  Christmas  Gift 

OULD  you  not  be  sur- 
prised to  receive  as  a 
Christmas  gift  a  big 
black  crow?  That  is 
what  happened  to 
Patty  a  year  ago.  A 
big  basket  marked  with  her  name 
stood  under  the  tree.  Patty  opened 
it  and  out  walked  a  tame  crow.  A 
card  hung  about  his  neck  said  that 
his  name  was  Peter,  but  it  did  not 
say  that  he  could  talk.  Patty  found 
that  out  afterward. 

When  the  holidays  were  over  Patty 
went  to  school  and  Peter,  who  had 
grown  very  fond  of  his  little  mis- 
tress, was  lonely.  Patty's  mother 
made  a  nest  for  him  in  a  warm  attic 
but  he  would  not  always  stay  there. 
He  would  roam  about  the  room  pick- 
ing up  buttons  and  bright  bits  of 
cloth.  These  he  would  hide  in  the  cracks  of 
the  floor.  When  Patty  came  home  from  school 
Peter  would  always  be  at  the  window  to  greet 
her. 

One  mild  spring  day  Peter  followed  Patty 
to  school.  He  hopped  along  the  stonewalls 
listening  to  the  chatter  of  the  school  children. 
They  soon  became  great  friends.  One  day  he 
surprised  them  all  by  saying  quite  clearly, 
"Hurry  up,  you'll  be  late!"  Patty  was  as 
much  surprised  as  anyone.  She  did  not  know 
that  Peter  could  talk. 

Peter  learned  many  phrases  from  the  school 
children,  such  as  "Come  on!"  "Hurry  up!" 
"Go  it,  boy,  you're  doing  well!"  "I  don't 
know  what  you  say!"  Often  he  would  call 
from  some  hidden  corner  or  from  a  tree  over- 
head and  the  children,  surprised,  would  look 
around  to  see  who  was  speaking.  Sometimes, 
he  would  laugh  heartily  like  a  jolly  fat  man, 
and  the  children,  of  course,  would  laugh  too. 

When  summer-time  came  he  would  perch  on 
the  school  window-sills,  talking  and  chatter- 
ing to  the  children.  The  teacher  was  very 
fond  of  clever  Peter,  but  when  he  upset  the 
dignity  of  the  school  she  was  obliged  to  drive 
him  away. 

Patty  was  very  proud  of  her  odd  pet  and 
often  tried  to  teach  him  new  words.  One  day 
when  she  was  having  a  tea-party  Peter  hopped 
on  the  table.  Patty  gave  him  a  drink  from  a 
glass  of  sweetened  water  and  tried  to  teach 
him  to  say,  "Thank  you!"  Peter  drank  all 
the  water  but  it  was  many  days  before  he 
learned  to  say,  "Thank  you!" 

Peter  seldom  made  trouble  but  he  had  one 
or  two  mischievous  tricks.  He  would  pick 
the  blossoms  from  plants  and  pull  up  bulbs. 
Once  or  twice  he  picked  the  clothespins  from 
the  lines  and  let  the  washing  fall  to  the  ground. 
Patty  scolded  Peter  well  when  he  did  such 
things  but,  though  he  looked  very  solemn,  Pat- 
ty found  that  he  would  do  the  same  thing 
again  if  he  got  a  chance. 

Sometimes  in  spring  and  fall  great  flocks  of 
crows  would  gather  in  the  trees  about  Patty's 


Patty  and  Her  Pet  Crow 

This  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Sallows 


for  the  truth  of  the  crow's  ability  to  talk. 
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home.  Peter  would  join  the  crows  in  a 
friendly  way,  but  when  they  flew  away  he 
would  not  go  with  them  but  would  always  re- 
turn to  his  little  mistress  and  the  home  he  had 
learned  to  love. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Patty  grew  more  and 
more  fond  of  her  Christmas  crow  every  day  ? 
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Christmas  Sunshine 

*AN'T  we  have  the  tiniest  Christmas 
tree  that  ever  was?"  coaxed  Ruth. 
"I'm  afraid  not,  dear,"  Mrs.  Lee 
answered  patiently.    "With  father  ill  in  the 
hospital,   we  shall  have  little  to  spare  for 
Christmas  treats." 

"And  no  stockings  either?"  almost  pouted 
Ruth. 

Mrs.  Lee  shook  her  head.  "No  tree  and 
no  stockings,"  she  said.  "But  plenty  of 
Christmas  sunshine,  I  hope;  for  we  may  have 
that  for  the  making." 

Ruth  made  no  reply.  She  turned  to  the 
window  to  hide  her  tears.  She  did  not  look 
much  like  a  sunshine-maker. 

Mrs.  Lee  sighed  a  little  as  she  glanced  at 
Ruth's  downcast  face.  It  was  hard  for  her  to 
refuse  Ruth  any  real  pleasure,  but  Mr.  Lee's 
long  illness  had  made  a  serious  difference  in 
the  cheery  little  home,  and  Ruth  had  to  learn 
to  bear  her  share. 

Mrs.  Lee  went  on  with  her  sewing.  Ruth 
gazed  steadily  out  of  the  window  as  darkness 
fell  and  the  street  lamps  began  to  twinkle 
here  and  there. 

"It's  Christmas  Eve,"  thought  Ruth,  and 
the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.  ' '  What  would 
Christmas  be  like,"  she  thought,  "without 
father,  without  a  Christmas  tree,  without  a 
stocking!" 

For  some  time  Ruth  stood  at  the  window 
idiy  watching  the  passers-by.  They  were  laden 
with  interesting-looking  bundles,  and  they 
looked  very  cheerful.  Through  the  gathering 
dusk  she  could  see  Tony,  the  little  newsboy, 
standing  at  the  corner  selling  his  papers. 
His  clothes  were  ragged,  his  feet  were  almost 


bare,  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to 
mind  the  chilly  wind  that  swept 
around  the  corner.  People  passed 
him  coming  from  the  station;  Home 
stopped  to  buy  a  paper,  others  did 
not,  but  all  who  passed  Tony's  cor- 
ner came  up  the  street  smiling. 
Ruth  watched  Tony  curiously. 
"May  I  buy  a  paper  of  Tony,  moth- 
er?;' she  asked  finally.  "I'd  like  to 
buy  it  with  my  own  money.  May  1 
take  a  penny  from  my  bank?" 

Mrs.  Lee  gave  a  smiling  consent, 
and  Ruth,  well-wrapped  in  her  warm 
coat,  sped  down  the  street.    Just  he- 
fore  she  reached  Tony,  Mr.  Sims,  an 
odd,  crabbed  sort  of  man  came  around 
the  corner.    He  elbowed  Tony  some- 
what roughly  and  muttered  an  ill- 
natured  remark.    But  Tony  sprang 
lightly  to  one  side. 
"Merry  Christmas,  sir!"  he  said. 
Mr.  Sims  went  muttering  up  the  street,  but 
as  he  passed  Ruth  she  could  see  that  he,  too, 
was  smiling. 

A  poor  woman  carrying  a  heavy  bundle 
stopped  at  the  corner.  Tony  helped  her  across 
the  street  and  wished  her  a  merry  Christmas. 
Then  he  dodged  under  the  horses'  noses  and 
made  his  way  back  to  his  corner.  A  big, 
burly  policeman  stopped  to  scold  him,  bul 
came  away  smiling. 

Ruth  hurried  across  the  street  and  slipped 
her  penny  into  Tony's  hand.    "Merry  Chrisl 
mas!"  she  said. 

Tony  smilingly  returned  her  greeting. 
"Christmas  is  great,  isn't  it?"  he  said 
"Folks  are  so  good  to  me.    If  you  want  to  see 
how  good  they  really  are,  you  just  orter  stand 
on  this  corner. " 

A  few  minutes  later  Ruth,  somewhat  breath  - 
less from  her  run  up  the  street,  rushed  in. 

"Oh,  mother!"  she  cried.  "Tony  is  a  sun- 
shine-maker and  I'm  going  to  be  one  too!" 

And  the  next  day  when  they  went  to  the 
hospital  to  visit  her  father,  Ruth  showed  bhal 
she  had  not  forgotten,  for  she  carried  with  her 
plenty  of  Christmas  sunshine. 

The  Little  Red  Sled 

IT  STOOD  under  the  Christmas  tree,  and 
among  all  the  shining  wonders  it  was  the 
brightest  of  all.  The  minute  Teddy  saw 
it  his  eyes  began  to  dance.  He  could  hardly 
wait  until  Santa  Claus  placed  the  sled  rope  in 
his  hand.  With  a  whoop  of  delight,  Teddy 
made  for  the  door.  He  wanted  to  try  his  new 
sled  at  once. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Ted,"  called  Santa  Clans 
— and  his  voice  sounded  exactly  like  Uncle 
Billy's — "a  boy  who  owns  a  fine  new  red  sled 
should  be  obliging.  Stop  a  bit.  I  have  an 
errand  for  you. "  And  he  placed  a  huge  bundle 
marked  "Grandpa"  on  the  little  red  sled. 

Teddy  gravely  drew  the  sled  across  the 
room  and  delivered  the  bundle  to  grandpa. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  tree  for  another  cr- 
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An  Out-of-Door  Christmas  Celebration 


H,  WHAT  shall  we  do  tnis 
Christmas?"  It  was  two  weeks 
before  the  time  when  school 
would  close  for  the  holiday,  and 
the  teacher  was  ready  to  start 
preparing  for  the  exercises  that 
were  always  held  before  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

There  was  a  hum  of  expect- 
ancy when  the  teacher  finished 
speaking,  and  the  children  all 
moved  restlessly  in  their  chairs, 
each  one  of  them  eager  to  make 
suggestions. 
"I  think  that  a  fairy  play 
would  be  nice,"  one  little  girl  volunteered. 

"Yes;  or  we  could  have  a  party  and  invite 
all  the  children  who  don't  go  to  school," 
another  volunteered. 

Several  more  suggestions  came  quickly  once 
the  children  started,  but  it  was  not  until 
almost  all  the  others  had  spoken  that  George 
told  his  plan.  Goerge  had  only  recently  come 
to  live  in  the  country;  before  that  his  home 
had  been  in  a  big  eastern  city. 

"I  think  that  an  out-of-doors  Christmas 
would  be  nice,"  George  volunteered. 

All  the  children  turned  to  look  at  him. 
They  had  never  heard  of  an  out-of-doors 
Christmas  and  wondered  what  it  was.  "An 
out-of-doors  Christmas?  What  is  that, 
George?"  the  teacher  asked. 
The  boy  hesitated. 

"Why  we  had  one  for  our  Christmas  cele- 
bration where  I  went  to  school  in  Boston.  It 
was  lots  of  fun.  We  did  it  almost  all  our- 
selves—with just  the  teacher  to  help  us." 

"Tell  us  about  it."  The  teacher  smiled 
kindly,  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls  turned 
toward  George  and  waited.  While  George 
told  of  the  new  kind  of  Christmas  celebration 
they  listened  intently,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished the  teacher  asked  all  those  who  would 
like  to  have  such  a  Christmas  at  their  school 
to  raise  their  hands.  Every  hand  went 
quickly  into  the  air. 

After  school  the  following  afternoon  most 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls  made  their  way  to 
the  woods  to  look  for  a  large  tree  that  could 

be  cut  down  and  carried  to  the   

yard  of  the  schoolhouse.  They 
found  one  not  very  far  away,  and 
they  marked  it;  so  that  when  they 
were  ready  for  it  they  would  not 
have  to  hunt  for  their  choice. 

The  next  day  they  started  to 
make  Christmas  tree  decorations. 
The  teacher  asked  all  the  children 
who  had  gathered  nuts  in  the  fall 
before  the  snow  covered  the 
ground,  to  bring  as  many  as  they 
could  spare  to  school.  Some  of  the 
children  brought  black  walnuts, 
others  brought  hickory  nuts,  while 
one  little  boy  brought  a  lot  of 
acorns  which  he  had  gathered  to 
play  with.  He  was  rather  back- 
ward about  offering  his  acorns,  for 


BY  ANNE  EMERSON 

laugh  at  him,  but  when  he  asked  the  teacher 
if  she  would  like  them  she  told  him  that  they 
would  be  very  valuable.  Then  the  children 
all  set  to  work  coloring  the  nuts.  Some  of 
them  were  gilded  till  they  were  like  nuggets 
of  pure  gold,  others  were  painted  blue,  and 
red,  and  white.  The  acorns  were  strung  on 
stout  cord  and  these  made  wonderful  festoons, 
while  to  the  other  nuts  were  pasted  strings  so 
that  they  would  hang  gaily  at  the  end  of  the 
branches. 

One  afternoon  they  all  went  to  the  woods 
and  gathered  great  heaps  of  pine  cones.  The 
next  afternoon  half  of  these  were  gilded,  while 
the  other  half  had  a  silver  bath,  and  when 
they  were  held  up  to  the  light  the  cones  looked 
nicer  than  any  glass  ball  that  could  be  bought 
at  the  store. 

Then  one  afternoon  the  teacher  asked  a 
number  of  the  older  children  to  her  house  and 
they  made  pop  corn  balls,  ever  so  many,  and 
covered  them  with  paper,  while  the  next  day 
they  all  sewed  small  bags  of  different  colored 
goods  to  hold  candy. 

In  every  town  there  are  some  people  who 
are  not  very  well  off,  and  who  can  be  made 
happy  at  Christmas  by  having  presents  given 
to  them.  The  children  asked  their  parents  if 
they  could  donate  something  serviceable- 
food  or  clothing — and  the  teacher  asked  the 
children  each  to  give  some  little  thing  as  their 
share  of  the  gifts.  She  told  them  that  it 
would  be  nicer  if  they  would  give  something 
that  they  made  themselves,  so  several  of  the 
girls  bought  small  dolls  and  dressed  them 
prettily,  while  one  of  the  boys  discovered  that 
he  could  make  a  boat  and  showed  his  friends 
how  to  cut  the  small  craft  out  of  wood,  how 
to  hollow  a  place  for  the  passengers,  and  how 
to  put  in  a  mast  and  make  a  sail.  When  the 
boats  were  finished,  sandpapered,  and  painted 
with  some  paint  that  the  father  of  one  of  the 
boys  gave,  they  were  brave  little  crafts — 
just  the  kind  that  would  delight  any  boy — and 
in  fact  they  were  so  nice  that  several  of  the 
boys  set  to  work  to  make  one  for  their  own 
use. 

For  several  days  before  school  closed  Teacher 
taught  the  children  how  to  sing  the  fine  old 


Christmas  carols  that  help  to  make  Christmas 
so  joyous  a  holiday.  They  learned  "Silent 
Night,  Holy  Night;"  "Come,  All  Ye  Faith- 
ful;""  It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear, ' '  and 
a  number  of  old  English  carols  like  "Good 
King  Wensalis. "  There  were  no  "pieces" 
learned,  for  there  would  not  be  time  for  them. 
This  was  to  be  a  busy  out-of-doors  Christmas, 
when  everyone  would  be  active.  It  was  to  be 
a  Christmas  spent  helping  others— these  boys 
and  girls  were  not  going  to  school  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes  to  recite  before  a  gathering 
of  friends. 

The  day  before  school  closed  everyone  hur- 
ried through  lessons, and  about  two  o'clock  they 
started  for  the  woods.  When  the  party  reached 
the  big  tree,  several  of  the  older  boys  started 
work  with  the  axes  they  had  brought  and  after 
a  little  hard  work,  each  boy  taking  a  turn, 
the  tree  swayed.  One  of  the  boys  had  climbed 
the  tree  before  the  chopping  started  and  tied 
a  rope  half-way  up  the  trunk.  When  the  tree 
began  to  sway  everyone  took  hold  of  the  rope 
and  the  tree  was  pulled  down.  Then  the  fun 
began.  One  of  the  fathers  came  up  just 
then  with  a  team  of  horses,  and  over  the  crisp 
snow  they  went,  pulling  the  tree  on  its  journey 
to  the  schoolhouse.  When  the  grounds  were 
reached  a  big  hole  was  quickly  dug  and,  with 
the  aid  of  several  men,  the  tree  was  set  up- 
right, and  propped  up  with  stones.  Then  one 
boy  climbed  almost  to  the  top  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree  and  nailed  up  an  American  flag  where 
all  could  see  it.  The  work  was  over  for  the 
day. 

The  next  morning  after  the  roll  was  called, 
everyone  started  to  trim  the  tree.  The  small 
people  handed  the  chains  of  nuts,  the  cones 
and  the  other  decorations  to  the  bigger  boys 
and  girls  who  had  climbed  the  tree,  or  were 
on  ladders.  It  was  lots  of  fun.  The  pop  com 
balls  looked  like  snowballs  and  the  pine  cones 
glistened  as  the  sun  played  on  them.  The 
children  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
tree  they  had  ever  seen.  The  bags  of  candy 
were  hung  low  so  that  they  could  be  easily 
reached,  and  so  were  the  dolls  and  boats.  One 
of  the  girls  ran  home  in  the  middle  of  the  dec- 
orations and  everyone  wondered  where  she 
was  going.  In  a  minute  she  was 
back,  carrying  a  lot  of  sleighbells. 
These  bells  were  tied  on  the  tips  of 
the  larger  branches  and  made  the 
merriest  kind  of  a  noise  when  the 
wind  moved  them  back  and  forth. 

In  the  afternoon  all  the  children 
came  to  school  laden  with  big 
packages.  Some  of  them  had  veg- 
etables, others  fruit,  while  still 
others  had  cakes  and  pies,  and  two 
little  boys  had  each  been  given  a 
ham  as  their  share  of  the  dona- 
tions. Teacher  sorted  the  good 
things  into  piles,  numbered  the 
packages  she  made  and  gave  one 
to  each  child. 

Then  they  started  out  a  gay 
caravan.  The  first  house  at  which 


fear  that  the  other  children  would 


Ready  to  Leave  the  Schoolhouse  with  Packages  to  Distribute 
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The  Board  of  Health  in  Just  Right  Town 

A  Continuation  oj  the  Doings  of  the  Little  Citizens  in  Building  a  Model  Town 


''"THERE  was  a  public  meeting- 
Out  on  the  public  square 
Of  Just  Right  City,  and  all 
The  citizens  were  there. 

"We  must  appoint  a  Board  of  Health,  " 

Said  Mayor  Billy  Brown, 
"We'll  have  to,  if  we  really  want 

A  sanitary  town. " 


"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mistress  Jenny, 
"I  don't  know  what  to  do, 

My  back  yard's  full  of  garbage, 
My  can's  o'erflowing  too!" 

"This  garbage  is  a  question 

Important  and  most  fit, 
The  Health  Board  we're  appointing 

Will  surely  see  to  it.  " 

Then  answered  big  John  Jonas, 

A  sturdy  Council-man, 
"The  Board  must  see  to  this 

As  soon  as  e'er  it  can. " 

The  Health  Board  that  was  chosen 

Efficient  was,  'tis  true, 
They  hired  garbage  men  and  carts, 

Bought  disinfectants  too. 

Each  day  the  garbage  man  came  round, 

To  each  citizen's  door, 
And  soon  the  piles  of  garbage 

Oll'ended  them  no  more. 


"Our  sew  ers  must  be  inspected,  " 
Said  Mayor  Billy  Brown; 


BY   MAUDE   M.  GRANT 

"By  guarding  sewers,  we'll  keep 
Diseases  from  our  town  ! ' ' 

"Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!"  cried  J'at ience  Lee, 

Who  lived  upon  the  hill, 
"The  sewer  by  us  has  sprung  a  leak 

And  Annabel  is  ill.  " 

"We'll  fix  the  sewer  at  once,  " 
The  Board  of  Health  decides; 

"And  look  into  this  illness 
Of  Annabel's,  besides." 

The  sewer's  leak  they  found  : 

They  ordered  it  repaired, 
The  Health  Board  doctor  visited 

The  child,  both  sick  and  scared. 

'  'Diptheria  it  is !" 

Cried  Doctor  Harry  Gray, 
'  'A  sign  must  be  put  on 

Your  house  this  very  day. ' ' 

"I  wish  we  had  a  hospital 

To  take  you  to,  but,  see, 
No  one  must  come  into  your  house, 

But  Nursie  Bell  and  me.  " 
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The  Board  of  Health  took  charge, 

Nurse  disinfected  then, 
And  soon  Miss  Annabel 

Was  quite  herself  again. 

The  Board  of  Health  made  manj  rules, 

Gave  sanitation  talks, 
And  posted  signs  in  thoroughfares: 

"Don't  Spit  Upon  the  Walks." 

One  day,  a  stranger  visitor 

Fell  down  and  cracked  his  head  : 

"Oh,  for  a  Just  Right  hospital !" 
The  citizens  all  said. 

They  took  the  wounded  stranger, 

And  nursed  him  in  a  hall ; 
"We  need  a  Just  Right  hospital,  " 

Cried  Billy  Brown  and  all. 


The  vote  was  put  to  every  one 
Who  lived  in  Just  Right  town" 

'  'A  Hospital — Vote  Yes  or  No, 
And  put  your  ballot  down.  " 

The  citizen  girls  and  boys,  all 
Voted  "Yes,"  and  "Yes." 

"We'll  have  a  splendid  hospital,  " 
Said  good  citizen  Bess. 

They  built  the  hospital  of  stone. 

Most  handsome  to  behold  ; 
They  furnished  it  with  the  finest 

That  could  be  bought  with  gold. 

Doctors  were  there,  best  to  be  found 

In  all  the  commonwealth; 
The  hospital  was  supervised 

By  Just  Right's  Board  of  Health. 

'  'Now  telephones  we  surely  need, 

And  telegraph  wires  too, 
So  that  quick  aid  can  be  supplied 

In  cases  not  a  few. 

"The  wires  will  go  beneath  the  ground, 

In  tiling,  strong  and  neat, 
And  we'll  have  no  unsightly  poles 

Disfiguring  the  street. " 

And  then,  one  day,  citizen  Nell. 

Returning  from  the  farm. 
Slipped  on  an  old  banana  skin 

And  fell  and  broke  her  arm. 

They  quickly  'phoned  the  hospital, 
The  ambulance  dashed  past, 

And  soon  the  broken  arm  of  Nell 
Was  in  a  plaster  cast. 

"I  tell  you,  Nellie's  accident," 

Said  Mayor  Billy  Brown, 
"Was  caused  by  a  banana  peel 

That  some  one  had  thrown  down. 

"Ever  to  throw  skins  on  the  street 
Our  Board  of  Health  forbade, 

It's  caused  poor  Nellie  many  a  pain, 
And  that  has  made  us  sad. 

"These  things  we  really  can't  allow, 
In  our  fine  Just  Right  town, 

"I'll  'tend  to  this  another  time," 
Said  Mayor  Billy  Brown. 
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Lessons  on  "The  Fox  and  the  Crane" 

In  Which  Are  Correlated  Language,  Reading,  Dramatization  and  Hand-Work 


BY  ELIZABETH  ERASER 


THE  STORY 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  fox.  He  lived  in  a  den  of 
rocks  near  a  marsh.  In  the 
marsh  near  by  lived  a  crane. 
Do  you  know  what  a  crane 
is? 


It  is  a  bird  with  a  long 
long  legs.    Its  legs  are 
The  crane 


neck  and  beak  and 
like  the  stilts  that  boys  walk  on 
wades  about  in  water  and  in  marshy  places. 

Now  the  fox  was  always  trying  to  make 
friends  with  the  crane,  but  the  crane  did  not 
care  for  his  company.  So  the  fox  thought, 
"That  old  crane  is  too  proud  to  be  friends 
with  me.  I  must  think  of  a  plan  to  get  him 
here  and  then  play  a  joke  on  him. " 

So  the  fox  thought  and  thought.  At  last 
he  decided  on  a  plan.  "I  will  give  a  din- 
ner," said  the  fox,  "and  I  will  ask  my 
neighbor,  the  crane.  He  is  so  polite  that  he 
will  not  refuse  to  come,  especially  if  he 
thinks  I  am  doing  it  only  to  be  neighborly.  " 

So  the  fox  went  over  to  the  marsh  and 
asked  the  crane  to  come  to  his  house  to 
dinner. 

Now  the  crane  did  not  want  to  go,  for  he 
did  not  like  the  fox,  but  the  fox  said,  "Oh, 
come  on,  Mr.  Crane,  we've  never  yet  had  a 
chance  to  be  very  neighborly,  so  come  and 
have  dinner  with  me.  " 

"Very  well,"  said  the  crane,  "I  will 
come.  "    So  the  crane  went  to  the  fox's  den. 

The  fox  had  soup  for  dinner.  He  served 
it  in  shallow  plates.  The  poor  crane  could 
not  get  any,  for  he  had  too  long  legs  and  too 
long  a  neck  and  beak.  But  the  fox  could 
lap  up  the  soup,  and  he  ate  it  all. 


Then  he  laughed  and  laughed.  He  thought 
it  was  a  good  joke  on  the  crane.  The  crane 
said  nothing,  but  only  looked  at  the  selfish 
fox. 

Then  the  crane  said,  "You  must  come  to 
visit  me  tomorrow,  and  you  must  stay  to 
dinner. " 

The  fox,  who  was  always  hungry,  said 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  come. 

So  the  next  day,  he  went  to  the  crane's 
home  in  the  marsh.  The  crane  had  soup  for 
dinner,  too.  But  it  was  not  served  in  shal- 
low plates.  The  crane  served  his  soup  in 
long-necked  bottles. 

The  crane,  with  his  long  neck  and  long 
bill,  could  eat  the  soup  very  well.  But  not 
so  the  fox.  He  could,  not  even  taste  the 
soup.  All  he  could  do  was  to  lick  the  sides 
of  the  bottle. 

The  crane  smiled.  '  'My  joke  is  something 
like  yours,  is  it  not?"  said  he. 

Then  the  good  crane  got  a  plate  and  poured 
half  of  the  soup  into  the  plate,  and  gave  it  to 
the  fox.    The  fox  was  surprised. 

"I  think, "  said  the  crane,  "that  my  joke 
is  a  little  better  than  yours." 

And  the  fox  ate  up  his  soup  and  was 
ashamed.  "I  am  ashamed  of  myself,"  said 
he  to  the  crane,  "and  your  joke  is  certainly 
much  better  than  mine." 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

What  is  a  fox  ?  Where  do  foxes  live  ? 
Where  did  this  fox  live?  What  do  foxes 
eat?  What  is  a  crane?  Where  do  cranes 
live  ?   What  do  cranes  eat  ? 

Why  did  the  fox  ask  the  crane  to  dinner? 


Pictures  for  Tracing  and  Coloring  in  the  Hand-Work  Period 


Did  the  fox  like  the  crane?  Did  the  crane 
like  the  fox?  What  did  the  fox  have  for 
dinner?   How  did  he  serve  it? 

Could  the  crane  get  any  of  the  soup? 
Why  not?  What  did  the  fox  do?  (Laughed 
and  ate  all  the  soup.)  What  kind  of  a  dis- 
position does  this  show  that  the  fox  had? 

What  did  the  crane  do?  (Invited  the  fox 
tod  ine  with  him. )  What  did  the  crane  serve 
for  dinner?  How  did  he  serve  it?  Could 
the  fox  get  any?  Why  not?  What  did  the 
crane  say?  Then  what  did  the  crane  do? 
What  kind  of  a  disposition  does  this  show 
the  crane  to  have  ?  How  did  the  fox  feel  ? 
What  did  he  say  ? 

DRAMATIZATION 

Fox — Oh,  look  at  Mr.  Crane  over  there  in 
the  marsh  !  He  is  such  a  proud  and  haughty 
fellow  that  he  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  me.  He  never  wanted  to  be  neighborly. 
I  suppose  he  does  not  like  the  things  I  do. 
Well,  I'll  play  a  good  joke  on  him.  I'll  in- 
vite him  to  dinner,  and  I'll  have  soup  and 
put  it  in  shallow  plates.  He  has  such  a  long 
beak  that  he  won't  be  able  to  get  any  of  it. 
Ha,  ha!  Won't  that  be  a  great  joke?  I 
never  heard  of  anything  so  funny.  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha!  I'll  just  run  over  there  now  and  in- 
vite him.    (Fox  runs  over  to  the  crane. ) 

Crane — Oh,  here  comes  that  wicked  fox  ! 
I  wonder  what  he  wants  ?  He  never  came 
to  call  on  me  before. 

Fox — How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Crane?  I 
thought  I'd  be  neighborly,  so  I  came  over  to 
call  and  invite  you  to  dine  with  me  tomor- 
row at  twelve  o'clock.    Will  you  come? 

Crane — Why,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fox,  reallv 
— I— 

Fox — Oh,  do  not  say  no,  Mr.  Crane.  I 
have  quite  set  my  heart  on  your  coming. 
Now  do  be  friendly  and  come. 

Crane — Well,  then,  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Fox.    1  will  come. 

The  Next  Daxj 

Fox  (offering  a  plate  of  soup  to  the 
crane) — Just  sit  right  down  and  eat  this 
nice  soup,  Mr.  Crane. 

Crane — But  the  soup  is  in  such  a  shallow 
dish,  Mr.  Fox !    Indeed,  I  cannot  get  any. 

Fox — Can't  you?  Oh  dear!  What  a  joke 
it  is !  What  a  joke  on  you,  Mr.  Crane.  Oh, 
I  shall  die  of  laughter!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Here,  give  me  your  plate.  I'll  eat  yours  and 
mine  too. 

(Fox  snatches  Crane's  dish  and  eats  all 
the  soup. ) 

Crane — -Well,  Mr.  Fox,  I  must  be  going. 
But  I  wish  to  return  your  kind  hospitality. 
Will  you  not  come  over  to  my  house  tomor- 
row and  dine  with  me? 

Fox — Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
come,  Mr.  Crane.  I  will  be  there  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

Crane — My  dinner  will  be  at  twelve. 

(Continued  on  \<age  78) 
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Work  for  the  Happiest  Season  of  the  Year 


BY   GRACE  M.  POORBAUGH 


HRISTMAS,  coming  to  us  amid 
the  short  dark  days  of  winter, 
floods  our  world  with  its 
brightness.  The  school  as 
well  as  the  home  has  its  share 
in  making  the  most  of  this 
happy  season. 

The  Christmas  work  in  the  school  should 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays  are  over.  Morning  talks,  reading, 
writing,  language,  number,  seat  work,  stories, 
songs  and  games  should  all  center  around  the 
Christmas  thought.  To  many  of  our  little 
ones,  this  work  will  be  the  only  means  of  in- 
suring a  merry  Christmas. 

Making  some  one  happy,  doing  something 
for  others,  is  the  keynote  of  the  Christmas 
season,  and  throughout  December  the  work 
should  be  designed  to  help  and  develop  the 
Christmas  spirit. 

The  first  step  toward  entering  upon  the 
Christmas  thought  is  to  make  The  Baby  real 
and  not  treat  it  merely  as  a  story.  The  chil- 
dren may  be  too  young  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child,  but 
they  can  understand  the  joy  in  the  celebration 
of  His  birthday.  They  all  know  what  it 
means  to  keep  birthdays.  Let  Christmas 
mean  to  them  a  birthday — the  Christ  Child's 
birthday — and  we  celebrate  it  by  making  gifts 
because  He  was  the  greatest  gift  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  children  will  have  many  happy  hours 
as  they  listen  to  this  sweetest  of  all  stories — 
the  story  of  the  "Babe  of  Bethlehem." 

THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY 
The  Journey — ■ 

The  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  the 
day  should  be  the  time  for  telling  the  story, 
and  from  the  part  of  the  story  told  suggestions 
for  the  rest  of  the  day's  work  may  be  drawn. 
Tell  the  story  as  simply  as  possible  and  illus- 
trate it  by  means  of  pictures  and  blackboard 
drawings.    We  might  begin  it  in  this  fashion : 

Once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  there 
lived  a  man  named  Joseph.  His  wife's  name 
was  Mary. 

Joseph  was  a  carpenter  and  worked  every 
day  at  his  bench.  One  day  while 
he  was  working  he  began  to  think 
about  a  long  journey  which  he 
must  take,  for  he  must  go  to  Beth- 
lehem to  pay  his  taxes.  He  was 
very  glad  to  go  for  he  wished  to  sec 
the  little  town,  but  something  kept 
troubling  him.  There  were  no 
railroads  nor  carriages  in  those 
days.  He  could  walk,  but  Mary 
never  could  walk  so  far.  As  they 
ate  their  evening  meal,  Joseph 
told  Mary  that  they  must  go  to 
Bethlehem.  She,  too,  was  eager  to 
go  for  she  could  see  the  little  town 
where  her  father  had  lived  so  long. 
At  first  she  wondered  how  she  could 
go,  then  she  remembered  that  their 
neighbor  had  a  donkey  and  perhaps 
they  could  borrow  it;  she  could 
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ride  and  Joseph  could  walk  by  her  side.  So 
Joseph  went  and  asked  the  neighbor  if  he 
might  borrow  the  donkey  and  he  was  glad  to 
let  him  take  it. 

The  next  morning  they  started  on  their 
journey,  and  when  they  came  near  the  town 
they  could  see  a  great  many  people  who 
too  were  going  there.  When  they  saw  so 
many  people,  Joseph  began  to  be  afraid  that 
they  could  not  find  a  place  to  stay  at  night. 
They  hurried  on,  but  when  they  got  there  they 
found  that  every  place  was  full. 

At  last  the  gate-keeper  thought  of  a  stable 
where  perhaps  they  might  be  able  to  stay. 

It  was  a  clean  place  piled  full  of  sweet 
smelling  hay.  It  would  be  much  better  than 
staying  out  in  the  cold  all  night.  Joseph  piled 
up  the  hay  and  made  a  nice,  soft  bed  for  Mary, 
and  how  glad  they  were  to  rest  after  their 
long  journey! 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  something  beau- 
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tiful  happened.  A  wonderful  bright  light 
shone  in  the  stable ;  all  around  seemed  to  be  as 
bright  as  day,  and  a  dear  little  baby  came  to 
Mary  and  Joseph. 

The  friendly  cows  and  the  woolly  sheep  were 
awakened  by  the  light.  They  raised  their 
heads  and  there,  on  the  hay,  they  saw  the 
dear  baby ! 

The  Shepherds — • 

In  those  days  sheep  were  taken  care  of  by 
men  called  shepherds.  The  shepherds  stayed 
with  their  sheep  all  day  and  all  night,  guard- 
ing them  from  the  wolves  and  other  wild 
animals. 

On  this  same  night  the  shepherds  and  their 
sheep  were  asleep  on  the  hillside.  The  light 
in  the  sky  awakened  the  shepherds.  They 
became  frightened,  for  it  was  as  light  as  day. 
They  fell  on  their  faces  and  cried  aloud;  then 
a  voice  said  to  them:  "Fear  not:  for,  behold! 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy."  The 
shepherds  heard  and  looking  up,  they  saw 
an  Angel  who  said,  "Unto  you  this  day 
is  born,  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  a  Savior 
which  is  the  Lord.  You  will  find  Him  with 
His  mother,  Mary,  in  a  manger."  And  then 
they  heard  the  Angels  sing,  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  Highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
toward  men." 

The  bright  light  went  away  and  the  shep- 
herds said  one  to  another,  "Let  us  go  and 
find  the  Christ  Child." 

The  sheep  were  left  with  the  dogs  and  the 
shepherds  hurried  to  the  town.  There  they 
found  the  stable,  and  Joseph  led  them  to  the 
manger  where  Mary  was,  holding  the  Baby 
in  her  arms. 

The  Wise  Men— 

The  story  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
story  of  the  three  Wise  Men  who  had  waited 
so  long  for  the  coming  of  the  Christ  Child. 

Far  away  on  a  long  sandy  road  were  three 
Wise  Men  riding  on  beautiful  white  camels. 
They,  too,  had  seen  the  wonderful  light  in  the 
sky  and  had  followed  it. 

They  had  with  them  gifts  of  gold,  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh.  These  they  gave  to  the 
Baby  as  they  knelt  beside  it. 

Herod,  the  wicked  king,  had 
heard  about  this  Baby  which  was 
to  be  king  some  day.  He  told  the 
Wise  Men  to  find  it,  then  come 
and  tell  him  where  it  was  that  he 
might  take  it  gifts.  The  Wise 
Men  never  went  back  to  tell  him 
for  they  knew  he  wanted  to  kill 
the  Baby. 

King  Herod  did  not  understand 
that  this  dear  little  baby  Jesus, 
with  shining  eyes,  happy  face  and 
tiny  hands,  would  never  be  a  king 
in  this  world. 

PICTURES 
Another  source  of  inspiration  at 
Christmas  time  is  found  in  pic- 
tures, especially  the  Madonnas. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  Ma- 
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donnas  we  can  finu  npw-a-days.  "The  Annun- 
ciation, ' '  by  Hofmann ;  The ' '  Announcement, ' ' 
by  Plockhorst;  "The  Arrival  of  the  Shep- 
herds," by  Lerolle;  "The  Worship  of' the  Wise 
Men,"  by  Hofmann,  and  "The  Flight  into 
Egypt,"  by  Plockhorst,  all  beautifully  illus- 
trate the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Of  the  Madonnas,  the  "Sistine  Madonna" 
is  a  universal  favorite. 

1 1'  space  will  permit,  arrange  all  the  pictures 
collected  in  one  part  of  the  room,  or  if  wall 
space  is  not  available,  a  table  can  be  used 
around  which  the  children  may  be  allowed  to 
gather  before  school.  There  will  be  no  dis- 
order, for  the  spirit  of  peace  and  quietness 
will  seem  to  be  felt  by  the  little  ones. 

The  children  will  be  interested  in  the  story 
of  Raphael,  the  Madonna  painterof  the  world. 
In  the  second  and  third  grades  Raphael  book- 
lets may  be  made.  Tell  the  story  of  Raphael 
and  let  the  children  reproduce  it.  They  will 
enjoy  collecting  Madonna  pictures,  and  these 
may  be  mounted  and  tied  in  with  the  story  to 
form  a  booklet. 

NATURE  STUDY 

A  little  time  given  to  the  study  of  the  camel, 
sheep  and  donkey  will  be  appropriate  at  this 
I  ime,  because  of  the  relation  they  bear  to  the 
story  of  the  Christ  Child.  The  children  will 
be  able  to  read  simple  stories  about  these 
animals  as— 

I  am  a  camel. 

I  have  flat  feet. 

I  have  two  humps. 

My  dress  is  hair. 

My  hair  is  fine. 

My  hair  is  soft. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  good  for? 

I  have  big  eyes. 

I  have  long  eye-lashes. 

The  sand  cannot  get  in  my  eyes. 

I  do  not  drink  much  water. 

I  can  go  without  water  for  many  days. 

My  home  is  in  the  desert. 

Boys  and  girls  of  the  desert  like  me. 

They  drink  my  milk. 

They  get  on  my  back. 

They  call  me  the  Ship  of  the  Desert. 

Do  you  know  why? 

Stories  of  the  donkey  and  sheep  can  also  be 
made  simple  enough  for  reading  material. 

Improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
modes  of  traveling  can  be  brought  out,  and 
how  certain  animals  are  adapted  to  certain 
localities. 

Pictures  of  sheep  and  camels  should  De 
studied  in  connection  with  this  work.  Le- 
rolle's  and    Millet's  "Shepherdesses"  and 
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are  always  enjoyed  by 
children. 

In  connection  with 
the  story  of  the  Wise 
Men   and  the  camel 


give  the  children  an  idea  of  a  desert  country. 
Give  vivid  description  of  the  lives  and  cus- 
toms of  the  desert-roving  people. 

SONGS 

The  -Christmas  songs  have  a  large  part  to 
play  in  bringing  about  the  Christmas  spirit. 

During  the  month  many  beautiful  songs  and 
hymns  arranged  for  Christmas  time  should  be 
taught.    The  following  list  may  be  helpful:— 

"A  Letter  to  Santa  Claus" — Songs  of  the 
Child  World,  Book  1. 

"Christmas  Carol"  -Songs  of  the  Child 
World,  Book  2. 

"The  Birthday  of  Our  King"— Neidlinger. 

"Merry  Christmas  Bells"  —  Songs  and 
Games  for  Little  Ones,  by  Walker  and  Jenks. 

"Shine  Out,  Oh,  Blessed  Star"— Songs  and 
Games  for  Little  Ones,  by  Walker  and  Jenks. 

"Carol,  Oh,  Carol" — Songs  and  Games  for 
Little  Ones,  by  Walker  and  Jenks. 

In  many  cases'  the  songs  can  be  dramatized. 
With  the  enthusiasm  over  the  life  and  loving 
work  of  Santa  Claus  comes  the  desire  to  "act 
out"  the  songs. 

Chairs  placed  together  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  beds  in  which  a  few  of  the  children 
may  sleep.  To  a  temporary  fireplace  in  the 
front  of  the  room,  stockings  may  be  hung. 
Santa  may  enter,  driving  eight  tiny  reindeer 
(boys).  He  appears  to  fill  all  the  stockings, 
then  drives  away.  The  children  awake  and 
examine  their  gifts.  Those  not  taking  part 
may  form  the  walls  of  the  house,  doors,  win- 
dows, etc.  Children  are  always  ready  to  sug- 
gest some  way  to  carry  out  the  story. 

Finger  plays  and  games  should  from  time  to 
time  add  variety  to  the  work. 

STORIES  AND  POEMS 
Many  beautiful  stories  can  be  told  during 
the  month  and  many  poems  can  be  memorized. 
The  following  poem  will  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  fix  in  the  children's  minds  why  we 
celebrate  Christmas. 

Why  do  bells  for  Christmas  ring? 
Why  do  little  children  sing? 

Once  a  lovely  shining  star, 
Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar, 
Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger's  cradle  bright. 

There  a  darling  Baby  lay 
J'illowed  soft  upon  the  hay. 
And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled; 
This  is  Christ,  the  Holy  Child. 

Therefore,  bells  for  Christmas  ring, 
Therefore,  little  children  sing. 

— Eugene  Field. 

SEAT  WORK 
-So  many  forms  of  seat  work  are  suggested 
by  the  "morning  talks"  that  little  needs  to  be 
said  regarding  this  part  of  the  work.  Sets  of 
patterns  of  reindeer,  camels,  donkeys  and 
sheep  should  be  ready  for  the  days  when  these 
are  part  of  the  story.  Some  of  these  might 
be  cut  up  as  puzzle  pictures  for  variety. 
The  children  will  enjoy  making  strings  of 


bells  or  stockings,  using  patterns  for  tracing. 

Scissors  stories  should  run  along  with  the 
verbal  stories  told  each  day  by  the  teacher. 
Pictures  of  the  shepherds  and  their  sheep,  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem,  of 
the  stable  and  the  manger  may  be  drawn  by 
the  children,  using  as  few  lines  as  possible. 
Toys,  as  balls,  dolls,  drums,  horns,  carts, 
wagons,  etc.,  should  be  used  as  models  for 
drawing  and  cutting  lessons.  Borders  should 
be  made,  using  bells,  stars,  holly  and  Christ- 
mas trees  as  units. 

THE  SAND-TABLE 

The  sand-table  furnishes  a  means  for  very 
realistic  expression.  Represent  Bethlehem, 
the  shepherds  and  their  sheep,  the  desert  and 
the  Wise  Men,  or  Santa  Claus  in  the  North- 
land. 

WRITING 

In  the  first  grade,  the  children  can  write 
"Merry  Christmas"  on  cards  which  are  to  ac- 
company their  Christmas  gifts. 

In  the  second  and  third  grades,  Christmas 
poems,  quotations,  etc.,  may  be  copied  care- 
fully. These  may  be  illustrated  with  paper 
cuttings  or  drawings  and  bound  into  a  little 
book  with  an  appropriately  decorated  cover. 

GIFTS 

December  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  to 
teach  unselfishness  and  love.  Let  the  eh  i  ldren 
feel  the  joy  of  giving.  Many  little  gifts  may 
be  made  to  take  home  to  those  who  are  doing 
so  much  for  their  pleasure. 

Plan  early  what  these  gifts  are  to  be,  so  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  the  making  of 
them.  It  takes  part  of  the  pleasure  from  the 
making  if  they  must  be  hurried. 

There  are  so  many  pretty  and  useful  things 
which  children  can  make  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  what  to  choose.  Do  not 
make  something  just  like  what  you  made  last 
year,  or  the  year  before.  This  year  we  may 
have  brothers  or  sisters  of  our  last  year's 
children. 

For  father,  any  number  of  things  are  appro- 
priate— paperweights,  blotters,  shaving  cases 
—suppose  we  choose  a  blotter,  which  is  per- 
haps the  easiest  of  these  to  make. 

To  each  child  give  the  patterns  of  two  bells, 
one  a  trifle  larger  than  the  other.  Let  them 
cut  a  bell  like  the  smaller  pattern  out  of  draw- 
ing paper,  and  a  bell  like  the  larger  pattern 
out  of  red  blotting  paper.  Draw  a  spray  of 
holly  on  the  smaller  bell  and  color  it  carefully 
with  crayographs.  Tie  the  two  bells  together 
with  a  bit  of  red  raffia  or  cord.    (Figure  1. ) 

There  are  many  things  mother  would  like  — 
a  calendar,  needle-book,  match-scratcher, 
book-mark,  sachet-case — any  of  these  would 
be  sure  to  please  her.  Suppose  we  make  her 
a  needle- book. 

Give   the   children  the  pattern 

(Continued  on  page  77)  ^  ,c 
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POSITION 
HE  FUNDAMENTAL  ele- 
ments of  drawing  are,  Posi- 
tion, Direction,  Form  and 
Proportion.  These  represent 
the  mechanical  elements  of 
drawing,  and  through  them 
are  taught  the  principles,  methods  and  tech- 
nical elements  of  the  art  of  drawing. 

We  speak  of  the  Position  of  form,  the 
Direction  of  form,  the  Shape  of  form  and  the 
Proportion  of  form  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  we  speak  of  the  addition  of  number,  the 
subtraction  of  number,  the  multiplication  of 
number  and  the  division  of  number.  These 
four  elements,  or  processes,  run  through  the 
whole  of  mathematics  very  much  as  the 
above  elements  run  through 
the  subject  of  drawing. 

Position  relates  to  the  place 
in  the  drawing  occupied  by  the 
object  and  its  parts.  It  re- 
lates to  the  placing  of  objects 
in  the  picture  or  drawing;  to 
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Use  a  soft  pencil  and  heavy  black  lines  on 
paper  and  heavy  white  lines  on  the  black- 
board. In  placing,  all  of  the  objects  are  in  the 
foreground  where  heavy  lines  can  be  used, 
thus  making  this  subject  the  best  place  to 
teach  heavy  lines.  Strength  and  confidence 
come  with  the  use  of  heavy  lines  and  both  of 
these  are  very  desirable  qualities. 

After  being  sure  that  the  pupils  know  right 
and  left,  teach  the  four  positions  by  placing 
an  object  on  the  table,  say  the  cupid  in  G. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  place,  say  the  small  cubes. 
Teach  them  to  place  them  to  the  right  of  the 
cupid;  to  the  left  of  it,  farther  than  the  cupid, 
and  then  nearer.  Drill  until  they  know  these 
places  by  recognition  and  by  placing  them. 

Place  G  on  the  blackboard,  or  use  an  apple 


Draw  on  the  blackboard,  say  an  apple  as  in 
B,  and  through  its  resting  place  draw  a  light 
horizontal  line.  Draw  a  ball  at  the  right  of 
the  apple  and  say,  This  ball  is  at  the  right  of 
the  apple.  Erase  the  ball  and  place  it  nearer 
the  apple  and  say  the  same.  Erase  the  ball 
and  place  in  various  distances  from  the  apple 
but  always  on  the  horizontal  line,  each  time 
saying,  This  ball  is  at  the  right  of  the  apple. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  anywhere  on  the 
line  is  at  the  right  of  the  apple.  Place  two 
balls  at  the  right  of  the  apple,  and  then  three. 

Draw  a  post  and  place  balls  at  the  right  of 
it.  Draw  a  basket,  a  pumpkin,  or  any  con- 
venient object  and  place  balls  at  the  right 
of  it. 

Draw  an  apple  on  the  blackboard  and 
through  its  resting  place  a 
light  horizontal  line,  and  ask  a 
pupil  to  draw  a  ball  at  the  right 
of  it;  to  draw  two  balls;  then 
three  balls. 

Follow  with  the  class  doing 
such  exerciser  as  these: 


FARTH  E  & 


placing  them  various  distances 
away,  as  in  perspective ;  to  ar- 
ranging them  in  a  pleasing 
group  as  in  composition.  Hence 
Placing,  Perspective  and  Com- 
position are  subdivisions  of 
Position. 

Every  object  must  have  its  resting  place. 
In  primary  drawing  there  are  four  resting- 
places:  at  the  right,  at  the  left,  farther  and 
nearer  than  some  other  object.  The  first 
lesson  in  Position  is  to  learn  these  four 
places. 

In  A  there  is  a  croquet  post  with  one  ball 
at  the  right,  one  at  the  left,  one  farther  and 
one  nearer.    The  post  is  the  center  from 
which  these  four  places  are  determined. 

A  horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  resting 
place  of  the  post  determines  the  positions 
right  and  left.  Ball  1  is  at  the  left  of  the 
post  and  ball  4  is  at  the  right  of  it.  Any- 
where on  this  horizontal  line  is  right  or  left 
of  the  post.  In  B  the  ball  is  at  the  right*  of 
the  apple.  In  C  the  three  white  marbles  are 
at  the  left  of  the  black  one. 

Farther  than  the  croquet  post  is  above  the 
horizontal  line  that  passes  through  its  resting 
place,  and  nearer,  is  below  this  line.  In  D 
the  two  apples  are  beyond  the  pear,  and  in  E 
the  two  balls  are  on  this  side  of  the  base-ball. 

In  F  there  is  one  tree  trunk  at  the  left  of 
the  deer,  one  at  the  right,  one  nearer,  and 
three  farther.  In  G  there  is  a  cube  at  the 
left  of  the  cupid,  one  at  the  right,  four 
farther,  and  two  nearer. 


Place  one 


Place  two 


Place  three 


and  balls,  and  drill  on  the  recognition  of  right 
and  left,  farther  and  nearer.  Teach  that  ball 
1,  the  post  and  ball  4  are  the  same  distance 
away,  because  they  are  on  the  same  horizon- 
tal line;  that  objects  above  this  line  are 
farther  away,  and  below  this  line  are  nearer. 
This  horizontal  line  is  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween farther  and  nearer,  and  objects  resting 
on  this  line  are  either  right  or  left  of  the 
central  object. 

Teach  the  four  positions  separately.  This 
is  to  avoid  confusion,  which  is  perhaps  the 
second  greatest  crime  in  teaching.  Teach  the 
positions  about  in  this  order: 

First,  tq  the  right. 

Second,  to  the  left;  follow  by  combining 
the  two  positions. 

Third,  teach  farther;  follow  by  combining 
with  right  and  left. 

Fourth,  teach  nearer;  follow  by  combining 
with  right,  left  and  farther. 


Draw  an  apple, 
ball  at  the  right. 

Draw  an  apple, 
balls  at  the  right. 

Draw  an  apple, 
balls  at  the  right. 

Teach  at  the  left,  farther 
and  nearer  in  very  much  the  same  manner. 

After  some  power  is  gained  by  placing 
balls  and  apples,  take  other  objects  such  as 
the  croquet  post  and  balls,  a  pear  and 
apples.    Tree  trunks  are  excellent  objects. 

Make  the  drawings  quite  large — apple 
and  balls  about  one  inch  in  diameter  on 
paper  and  four  inches  on  the  blackboard. 
Remember  this  is  the  best  place  to  teach 
heavy  lines.  The  heavy  lines  are  the  most 
difficult  to  teach  so  it  is  well  to  begin  early. 

TEACHING  RIGHT  AND  LEFT 
Stand  with  your  back  to  the  class.  Raise 
your  right  arm  and  say,  This  is  my  right 
hand.  In  the  same  manner  raise  the  left  arm 
and  say,  This  is  my  left  hand.  Do  this  several 
times,  varying  the  movement  each  time.  Use 
gesture,  emphasis  and  tone  of  voice  to  impress 
right  and  left  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

Turn  and  face  the  class.  Ask  a  pupil  to 
raise  the  right  hand.  Do  not  raise  yours  as 
you  have  turned  around.  Ask  each  pupil  to 
raise  his  right  hand.  Drill  the  pupils  as  fol- 
lows: Raise  your  right  hand.  Raise  your  left 
hand.  Place  your  left  hand  on  your  head. 
Point  with  your  left  hand.  Touch  your 
nose  with  your  left  hand.    Place  your  right 
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A  Boy  and  Girl  in  Early  Virginia 


Part  II 

[E  BRIEF  impulse  to  industry 
and  caution  which  the  fear  of 
starving  and  the  Indian  attack 
had  given  the  colonists  died 
down.  They  became  careless 
and  wasted  the  precious  stores 
that  Captain  Smith  had  obtained  by  so  much 
effort.  They  despisec1  their  red  neighbors, 
and  cheated  and  angered  them  until  they 
would  furnish  them  nothing.  And  then, 
suddenly,  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Their  only  hope  was  that  Smith  might  ob- 
tain more  food  from  the  Indians.  But  the 
Indians  were  so  angry  that  it  was  as  much  as 
a  white  man's  life  was  worth  to  venture 
among  them. 

"Don't  go,"  begged  Giles,  clinging  to  the 
captain's  arm,  as  if  he  would 
hold  him  back  by  his  boyish 
strength.  "Let  somebody 
else  go  this  time.  It  is 
somebody  else's  turn." 

"I'm  afraid  nobody  else 
could  persuade  the  Indians 
to  give  us  more  corn,"  an- 
swered the  captain.  "It  is 
a  question  whether  I  can." 

He  added  the  last  to  him- 
self but  Giles  heard  it.  He 
remembered  how  he  had 
overheard  some  of  the  men 
saying  to  each  other  that  the 
Indians  had  been  made  so 
an  e  ry  by  the  bad  faith  that 
Wingfield  and  some  of  the 
other  unscrupulous  ' '  gentle- 
men" of  the  colony  had  kept 
with  them  that  they  would 
l.f  likely  to  put  to  death  by 
torture  any  colonist  who  fell 
into  their  hands. 

"Oh,  don't  go!  don't  go!" 
he  fairly  cried.  "The  red 
savages  will  kill  you." 

"It  will  be  death  to  all  of  us  unless  some 
one  brings  help,"  answered  Smith.  "I  must 
try  to  get  it,  my  boy." 

With  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  Giles  saw 
the  shallop  brought  out  and  Smith  and  four 
other  men  push  away  on  the  cold  river.  The 
winter  wind  whistled  about  his  ears.  The 
cold  white  snow  lay  where  the  carpet  of  green 
had  been.  Everything  was  desolate,  and  the 
boy  managed  to  keep  back  his  tears  only  by 
remembering  how  unmanly  Smith  would  have 
held  them  to  be. 

Then  came  dreadful  days  filled  with  gnaw- 
ing hunger  and  terrible  anxiety,  days  so 
like  each  other  that  Giles  lost  count  com- 
pletely. He  could  not  tell  how  long  after  it 
was  when  a  man,  hatless,  coatless,  shoeless, 
his  remaining  clothing  torn  to  ribbons  by 
thorns  and  briars,  and  his  face  full  of  horror, 
knocked  feebly  at  the  barred  door  of  the 
fort,  where  all  the  inhabitants  left  in  James- 
town huddled  together.  It  was  one  of  the 
four  who  had  gone  out  with  Captain  Smith, 
and  his  story  was  a  terrifying  one: — 
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"The  Indians  attacked  us  by  the  river! 
Hundreds  of  them!  They  killed  the  others, 
but  they  saved  Captain  Smith  to  torture,  and 
I  got  away." 

"Where  is  Captain  Smith?"  cried  Giles, 
his  shrill  boy's  voice  rising  above  the  others. 

"They  have  taken  him  to  Powhatan's  vil- 
lage. I  think  they  mean  to  burn  him  to 
death." 

This  was  terrible,  but  a  glimmer  of  hope 
came  the  next  day.  An  Indian  appeared  and 
made  signs  that  he  had  a  message  for  the 
whites.  When  he  was  admitted,  after  much 
parley  he  took  from  his  breast  as  if  he  were 
afraid  to  touch  it,  a  folded  piece  of  paper  and 
handed  it  to  the  whilom  commander  of  the 
fort.  It  was  Smith's  writing,  and  it  told  that 
he  was  alive  but  kept  a  prisoner,  and  also  that 


Pocahontas  Saving  the  Life  of  John  Smith 

he  wanted  some  medicine  sent  to  cure  a  sick 
Indian  in  the  village. 

There  were  other  directions  for  firing  off 
the  fort  guns  and  doing  various  things  to 
terrify  the  Indian  messenger  so  that  he  would 
report  to  his  tribe  when  he  got  back  that  it 
was  useless  for  them  to  attack  Jamestown. 
They  followed  these  directions  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  the  frightened  savage  would 
not  touch  the  medicine  when  they  gave  it  to 
him  to  take  back.  To  his  mind  it  w  as  powder 
and  might  explode  with  terrifying  noise. 

"Then  we  can't  send  it,"  said  the  colonists. 
But  Giles  cried  out  in  agonized  protest,  "Oh, 
we  must  send  it !  It  is  the  one  chance  to  save 
Captain  Smith.  If  he  cures  the  sick  man  they 
may  let  him  go  free.   Let  me  go  and  take  it. " 

The  Indian  messenger,  who  fully  believed 
in  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  looked  approv- 
ingly at  the  boy. 

"I  take  care  of  him,"  he  said.  "Let  him 
go." 

So  Giles  set  out  through  the  snowy  forest 
to  carry  rescue  to  his  beloved  captain.  How 
he  prayed,  as  he  strode  along  behind  his  Indian 


guide,  broken  boyish  prayers  that  were  not 
put  down  in  the  Church  of  England  prayer- 
book! 

When  they  reached  the  Indian  village, 
a  solemn  council  was  assembled  in  the  great 
central  wigwam.  In  the  place  of  honor  before 
the  great  fire  sat  Powhatan,  a  young  wife, 
resplendent  with  scarlet-painted  shoulders 
and  necklaces  of  shells,  on  each  side  of  him; 
around  him  his  warriors  and  counselors  and 
a  packed  mass  of  eager  spectators. 

Around  the  prisoner  stood  a  ring  of  medi- 
cine men,  hideous  in  horns  and  masks,  grasp- 
ing rattles  made  from  the  tails  of  rattle- 
snakes, drums,  or  savage  implements  of 
divination.  The  drums  were  hushed.  The 
rattles  were  still.  The  yelling  and  dancing  of 
the  incantations  were  finished  and  the  prison- 
er's fate  was  decided. 

With  arms  tied  behind  his 
back,  he  was  led  to  a  great 
flat  stone  in  the  center  of  the 
wigwam.  His  head  was 
placed  upon  it.  Beside  him 
a  warrior  brandished  a  huge 
stone  battle-ax.  Giles  and 
his  Indian  guide  arrived  just 
in  time  to  see  it.  In  the  ex- 
citement the  white  boy  was 
no  more  noticed  than  as  if 
he  had  been  an  Indian  lad. 
Dazed  with  horror,  he  stood, 
knowing  well  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  although 
he  would  gladly  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  captain. 

Then  there  was  a  little 
stir.    From   among  th'e 
crowd  of  women  a  slender 
girlish  figure   darted  for- 
ward.   She  dropped  on  her 
knees  beside  the  stone.  She 
took  the  white  man's  head 
in  her  arms.    The  great 
stone   battle-ax  dared  not  fall  now,  for  it 
would  have  fallen  on  Pocahontas,  the  favorite 
daughter  of  the  chief. 

She  knelt  beside  her  father  and  with 
pleadings,  whose  tone  the  boy  could  under- 
stand though  he  did  not  know  the  words,  she 
begged  for  Smith's  life. 

The  fierce  old  chief  scowled  at  her  but  not 
for  long.  Who  could  resist  Pocahontas,  the 
sweetest  of  all  the  Indian  maidens?  Not  her 
father,  surely.  He  uttered  a  grunting  com- 
mand. Smith's  bonds  were  unloosed  and  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  he  was  free. 

Side  by  side  with  Giles  he  trudged  back 
through  the  woods  to  Jamestown,  followed  by 
Indians  bearing  loads  of  the  corn  that  should 
save  the  colonists.  And  if  their  happy  talk 
touched  again  and  again  upon  the  little  Indian 
maiden,  Giles  was  all  the  more  pleased.  He 
thought  of  her  many  times  in  the  weeks  and 
months  that  followed. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  her  again."  he  thought. 
But  he  never  dreamed  how  he  would  see  her 


next. 
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Children  should  ma.ke  several 
practice  boxes  before  theiH 
Hnad  c^t term Dt. 

Paste     b    under  A . 

Keep  all  decorations  simple. 

Use  bright  Christmas  colors,  red 
and  green  . 


When  the  patterns  are  too  difficult  for 
the  children  to  draw,  they  may  trace 
around  the    teachers    cut  patterns. 


A-*".' 

r0UR=5IDEP 
COSMUGOPIA 
WITH  COVERS 


AM  EMVELPPE  BOX 


A  CAHDV 
E>OA  Wit  Ft 
HAHDLE3 


"TWO 
/1CJT  SOKES 
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Picture  Study — "Christ  in  the  Temple" 

BY   AGNES   D  A  N  I  E  L  L    D  O  D  S  O  N  ,     Teacher  Fourth  Grade,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


THE  STORY 

ANY  years  before  the  scene 
here  pictured  occurred,  the 
people  of  Israel  were  in  bond- 
age under  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt.  The  length  of  their 
captivity  extended  over  a 
period  of  four  hundred  years.  The  Egyptians 
were  cruel  taskmasters,  and  the  Israelites 
most  unhappy  slaves.  Sincerely  and  earnestly 
they  prayed  God  for  their  freedom.  At  last 
God  answered  their  prayers.  Eleven  plagues 
He  sent  upon  the  Egyptians,  yet  each  time 
Pharaoh  sai  d,  '  T  wi  11  not  let  them  go. "  Then 
God  said,  "I  will  send  one  more  plague  upon 
Pharaoh,  and  afterwards  he  will  let  the  people 
go.  I  will  smite  the  firstborn  in  all  the  land 
of  Egypt."  And  to  the  Israelites  He  said, 
"Go,  kill  a  lamb  without  spot  or  blemish  and 
sprinkle  the  blood  upon  your  door-posts,  and 
you  and  your  children  shall 
not  be  harmed." 

That  night  the  firstborn 
in  every  [Egyptian  house- 
hold died.  But  the  Angel 
of  Death  passed  over  the 
houses  sprinkled  with  the 
blood,  and  in  the  morning, 
the  Israelites  were  hurried- 
ly given  food,  money,  cat- 
tle— all  that  they  wished — 
and  commanded  to  leave 
the  country.  God  had 
surely  answered  their 
prayers — they  were  free  at 
last. 

It  was  to  celebrate  this 
deli  verance  that  the ' '  Feast 
of  the  Passover"  was  held. 
Once  each  year,  the  Jews 
from  every  village  and 
hamlet  came  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  to  join  in  the 
sacred  festivities.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  the  children 
accompanied  their  parents. 

It  was  indeed  a  great 
occasion  for  young  and  old. 
and  ceremony,  with  prayer 
songs  of  praise,  the  many  families  journeyed 
to  the  city,  to  feast  as  one  great  family,  and 
to  worship  in  the  beautiful  temple. 

After  traveling  for  three  days  Joseph  and 
Mary  with  the  child  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem. 
It  was  the  boy's  first  visit.  He  was  just 
twelve  years  of  age.  Doubtless  he  had  looked 
forward  to  this  visit  with  interest  and  pleas- 
ure, yet  wonderingly.  He  had  been  carefully 
reared ;  he  too  had  come  to  worship. 

Within  the  temple  were  rabbis,  doctors, 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  day.  They  were 
reading,  discussing,  preaching  and  explaining 
the  Scriptures.  No  one  had  ever  doubted 
their  wisdom,  no  one  had  ever  questioned 
their  explanations. 

So  absorbed,  so  interested,  perhaps  so 
divinely  inspired  did  the  Christ  ChiW  become 
that  he  remained  in  the  temple.  The  cere- 
monies and  festivities  having  ended,  Mary 


and  Joseph  with  relatives  and  friends  began 
their  homeward  journey.  Because  of  the 
large  company  and  the  excitement  of  leave- 
taking,  Jesus  was  not  missed.  One  whole 
day  they  journeyed  before  they  noticed  his 
absence.  Anxiously  his  parents  returned, 
carefully  searching  and  inquiring  for  the 
missing  boy.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day 
they  found  him  in  the  Temple.  Not  lost,  nor 
afraid,  nor  ill  at  ease  but  "in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors,  both  hearing  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions." 

Meekly  yet  with  wisdom  he  is  answering 
the  most  difficult  questions.  With  dignity 
and  intelligence  he  has  explained  the  most 
profound  doctrines.  He  is  respectful  toward 
all.  The  power  of  his  pure  sweet  voice 
arouses  his  hearers  and  astonishes  his  teach- 
ers. Never  before  have  the  Scriptures  been 
so  divinely  inspired.    His  explanations  leave 


With  some  pomp 
and  fasting  and 


Christ  and  the  Doctor*  in  the  Temple 

no  room  for  doubt.    He  is  surely  the  Christ. 

Quietly  yet  anxiously  his  Mother  enters  the 
Temple;  with  much  concern  she  approaches 
him;  there  is  reproof  in  her  voice  as  she 
says,  mildly,  "Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt 
with  us?  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee 
sorrowing." 

Gently  he  said,  "How  is  it  that  ye  sought 
me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business?" 

His  mother  not  understand  him  then, 
but  she  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart. 

Rely -uantly  perhaps,  but  obediently,  he 
lef£  the  Temple,  and  together  they  returned 
+j  their  humble  home  in  Nazareth  where,  it 
is  written,  "Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

THE  ARTIST  AND  THE  PICTURE' 

Heinrich  Hofmann,  the  artist  who  painted 
this  picture,  was  born  in  Darmstadt  in  1824. 
He  traveled  much,  finally  settling  in  Dresden. 


His  many  beautiful  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  are  well  known. 

This  one  picture,  "Christ  in  the  Temple," 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "Christ  and  the 
Doctors,"  has  made  him  famous.  The  head 
of  Christ  is  a  famous  picture  itself,  and  is 
known  as  "Hofmann's  Head  of  Christ." 

In  this  picture  the  face  of  the  boy  Christ  is 
not  one  easily  described.  It  radiates  all  that 
is  good  and  pure  and  true.  Quite  naturally, 
he  forms  the  center  of  the  group.  The  fire 
and  luster  of  his  wonderful  dark  eyes  show 
divine  intelligence.  The  high  brow,  clear 
complexion  and  the  delicate  features  of  the 
perfect  head,  are  in  accord  with  the  graceful 
figure  and  the  commanding  presence. 

His  white  garment  seems  symbolical  of  the 
purity  he  teaches,  and  the  halo  a  fit  setting 
for  that  divinely  inspired  mind. 
To  the  right  is  an  old  man  rich  in  learning, 
resti'ng   on   his  staff.. 
Shrewd    with   years,  he 
seems  ready  to  discover 
any  false  idea,  or  teaching. 

Next  to  him  is  a  mild- 
faced,  honest  philosopher, 
with  hand  outstretched, 
seeking  information.  In 
the  foreground,  with  the 
Book  upon  his  knee,  sits  a 
sage  marvelling  at  the  child- 
ish wisdom;  comparing 
what  he  reads  with  what 
he  hears. 

To   the   left,  with  his 
hand  absently  stroking  his 
beard,  is  a  deep-thinking 
scholar.    He  is  wondering 
if  he  hears  aright.    Can  it 
be  possible  that  this  child 
interprets  that  which  he 
cannot  understand?  His 
deep  eyes  are  full  of  solemn 
thought. 
Just  behind   him  is  a 
Hofmann       man  who  seems  to  doubt, 
and  is  inclined  to  ridicule 
the  speaker,  but  he  too  is  deeply  interested. 

The  whole  picture  seems  full  of  warmth 
and  life.  One  almost  sees  the  Christ  Child 
breathe.  His  earnest  face  is  full  of  love  and 
divine  inspiration.  Without  much  imagina- 
tion we  find  words  expressive  of  his  gesture. 

The  composition  is  good,  the  grouping  well 
balanced,  the  setting  most  appropriate.  The 
handsome  chairs,  the  velvet  hangings,  the 
garments,  and  even  the  heavily  bound  Book 
bespeak  luxury  and  care. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  detail. 
Each  figure  is  complete.  Each  would  make  a 
study  by  itself.  The  expression  on  each  face 
is  intense.  The  position  accentuates  the  ex- 
pression. Different  ages  are  represented, 
but  none  so  youthful  as  the  Teacher  himself. 
There  is  a  softness  and  elegance  about  the 
garments;  one  is  of  heavy  velvet,  another  of 
silk ;  all  more  expensive  and  none  so  simple  as 
that  of  the  Christ's  own  dress. 

(Continued  ou  page  72) 
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The  Work  of  a  "Self-Activity  Class" 

BY   HARRIET   S  .     W  A  R  D  E  L  L  ,    Nathan  Hale  School,  New  Barnswick,  N.  J. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  problem  of  finding  employment  for  pupils  who  finish  tasks  in  advance  of  others  of  the  class  is  an  important, 

one.  In  the  issue  of  May,  1014.,  Miss  Wardell 'reported  a  plan  called  the  "Self -Activity  Class"  that  had  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months. 
A  partial  outline  of  the  work  given  to  this  class  was  appended  and  an  invitation  extended  by  the  author  to  teachers  wishing  to  try 
out  the  plan  to  send  for  the  complete  outline.  That  many  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  proving  that  there  is  a  -wide- 
spread interest  in  the  subject,  is  the  reason  for  Miss  Wardell' s  second  article  -which  provides  a  complete  outline  for  one  year  of 'work. 


mm 


SHORT  review  of  the  aims 
and  general  scheme  of  "The 
Self -Activity  Class"  may  be 
necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  following 
outline.     The  best  review 
can  be  obtained  through  reading  the  original 
paper  on  "The  Problem  of  the  Abnormally 
Bright  Child"  in  Normal  Instructor-Primary 
Plans,  May,  1914. 
The  aims  of  a  "Self- Activity  Class"  are: 
To  promote  industry. 
To  stimulate  initiative. 
To  utilize  energy    and   time  otherwise 
wasted. 

To  give  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
those  moral  qualities  (honor,  unselfishness, 
courtesy,  etc. )  which  go  into  the  making  of 
strong,  self-reliant  character. 

The  scheme  of  the  "Self-Activity  Class"  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Place  an  outline  for  extra  work  upon 
the  blackboard  every  Monday  morning.  (The 
work  must  be  along  familiar  lines  or,  if  new, 
must  be  easier  than  regular  class  work.) 

2.  Require  at  least  one  piece  of  completed 
work  at  the  end  of  the  week  for  public  ex- 
hibition. (Public  exhibition  can  be  held  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  should  last  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  for 
correcting  the  work,  and  to  furnish  enter- 
tainment or  instruction  to  children  not  in  the 
"Self -Activity  Class,"  as  well  as  to  give  the 
brighter  children  a  time  and  place  in  which 
to  display  their  work.) 

3.  Teach  the  children  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves almost  entirely.  Explain  the  terms 
"self -activity"  and  "initiative,"  and  present 
honor  and  truth-telling  as  foundation  prin- 
ciples for  the  scheme. 

4.  Appoint  a  pupil-teacher  to  correct  all 
regular  work  of  pupils  wishing  to  join  the 
"Self- Activity  Class." 

5.  Select  one  pupil  to  attend  to  collecting, 
sorting  and  putting  away  all  materials. 

6.  Allow  only  those  pupils  who  have  done 
their  regular  class-work  carefully  and  neatly 
to  enter  the  "Self- Activity  Class. "  Encour- 
age all  to  enter  the  class  at  least  one  week  in 
the  month.  (Many  pupils  will  start  the  work 
and,  for  lack  of  time,  will  not  quite  finish. 
These  children  can  easily  attain  to  full  mem- 
bership during  the  following  week  if  they  are 
properly  encouraged. ) 

7.  Teach  children  to  use  every  free  moment 
in  self-activity.  Always  select  work  that  can 
be  done  at  the  seats  and,  if  possible,  kept  in 
the  desks.  Children  should  take  out  work 
without  directions  from  anyone,  and  do  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  special  work  before 
time  for  another  regular  lesson. 

8.  Keep  a  record  of  the  pupils  w  ho  display 


finished  work  on  Fridays.  (For  private  use 
in  comparing  and  making  reports.) 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK 

Week  Beginning  September  14,  1914 
SUBJECT- LETTER-WRITING 
Write  a  short  letter  to  a  friend  describing 
all  or  some  part  of  your  vacation.  Review 
heading,  close,  etc.,  from  a  language  text- 
book before  beginning  the  letter.  Read  your 
letter  at  public  exhibition  on  Friday. 

Week  Beginning  September  21,  1914 
SUBJECT-DRAWING 

Draw  a  picture  of  what  you  can  see  from 
any  one  of  our  schoolroom  windows.  Let  the 
window-frame  be  your  picture  frame,  and 
draw  no  more  than  is  framed  by  it.  At  pub- 
lic exhibition,  show  your  picture  and  let  the 
class  guess  which  landscape  you  drew. 

Week  Beginning  September  28,  1914 
SUBJECT— ARITHMETIC 
Do  and  prove  five  or  more  long  division 
examples.     At  public  exhibition  select  any 
four  children  to  race  at  the  blackboard,  using 
one  of  your  examples. 

Week  Beginning  October  5,  191k 
SUBJECT— SPELLING 
Make  a  list  of  ten  spelling  words  from  last 
month's  spelling  lessons.  Write  sentences 
containing  five  of  these  words.  At  public  ex- 
hibition conduct  a  spelling  lesson  using  your 
list  of  words.  Use  your  shortest  sentence  for 
a  dictation  lesson. 

Week  Beginning  October  12,  1914 
SUBJECT— COMPOSITION 
Write  a  short  composition  on  "Columbus," 
using  exercises  and  talks  you  have  heard  in 
the  schoolroom,  or  consult  library  books,  or 
parents  or  friends.  Read  the  composition  to 
the  class  at  exhibition. 

Week  Beginning  October  19,  1914 
SUBJECT-GEOGRAPHY 
Select  ten  questions  from  the  lessons  you 
have  studied  this  term,  and  ask  any  one  child 
all  of  your  questions  at  public  exhibition. 
Call  upon  different  children  until  you  find  one 
who  can  answer  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  your 
questions. 

Week  Beginning  October  26,  1914 
SUBJECT— MUSIC 
Be  able  to  write  one  or  two  short  exercises 
on  the  blackboard  from  memory.  At  public 
exhibition  call  upon  children  to  sing  by 
syllables  and  in  correct  time.  Be  able  to  cor- 
rect any  mistakes. 

Week  Beginning  November  2,  1914 
SUBJECT— READING 

Read  any  good  poem  describing  autumn, 
the  harvest,  animals  preparing  for  winter, 
flights  of  birds,  etc.    Give  the  story  of  the 


poem  in  your  best  language  at  public 
exhibition. 

Week  Beginning  November  9,  Jul  \ 
S  U  BJ  ECT— AR ITH  M  ET I C 

Invent  and  solve  five  problems  about  fall 
fruits,  nuts,  vegetables  or  grains.  Use  some 
of  the  fractions  you  have  learned  in  these 
problems.  At  public  exhibition  pass  papers 
to  the  class  and  conduct  a  test,  using  your 
best  problems. 

Week  Beginning  November  16,  1914 
SUBJECT— POETRY 

Write  a  short  poem  about  Thanksgiving, 
the  Pilgrims;  or  both.  Use  some  good  poem 
as  a  model.  The  best  poems  will  be  read  at 
Thanksgiving  exercises. 

Week  Beginning  November  23,  1914 
SUBJECT— MANUAL  TRAINING 
Girls  make  dolls'  caps  in  Puritan  style. 
Boys  make  working-drawing  of  Puritan  hat 
to  fit  their  own  heads.    (Circles  for  brim  and 
top  of  crown;  rectangle  for  sides  of  crown. ) 
Week  Beginning  November  30,  1914 
SUBJECT-NATURE 
Reproduce,  with  pen  and.  ink  on  composi- 
tion paper,  all  or  part  of  any  nature  lesson 
you  have  studied  this  year.    Illustrate  by  as 
many  margin  pictures  as  you  can  draw.  Read 
and  exhibit  paper  at  public  exhibition.  Best 
papers  will  be  hung  in  any  place  pupils  choose, 
for  permanent  exhibition. 

Week  Beginning  December  7,  I'Jl  \ 
SUBJECT— COMPOSITION  OR  STORY-WRITING 
Write  a  short  story   using  one   of  the 
subjects — 
1.  Story  of  a  Snowfiake. 
'2.  The  Story  of  a  Christmas  Book. 

3.  The  Story  of  a  Red  Sled. 

4.  The  Story  of  a  Little  Pine  Tree. 

The  story  will  be  marked  for  paragraphing. 
The  best  story  will  be  presented  to  the  prin- 
cipal by  the  pupil  writing  it. 

Week  Beginning  December  14,  1914 
SUBJECT-MUSIC 
Write  a  short  Christmas  song,  words  and 
music.  If,  after  trying  several  times,  you 
find  you  cannot  compose  the  music,  select 
some  simple  tune  and  write  Christmas  words 
to  go  with  it.  The  class  will  use  two  or  three 
of  the  best  songs  in  Christmas  exercises. 

Week  Beginning  December  21,  1914 
SUBJECT— DRAWING  OR  MANUAL  TRAINING 
Select  one  of  the  following  pieces  of  work — 

1.  Cut  or  tear  freehand  pattern  for  pine 
tree.  (Double  paper  and  make  edges  very 
ragged.)  Use  pattern  for  cutting  out  pine 
tree  from  sand-paper.  Paste  tree  on  red  or 
green  construction  paper  for  match-scratcher 
for  a  Christmas  gift. 

2.  Use  Christmas  bell  or  row  of  bells  in  the 
same  way. 
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3.  Make  blotter  covers  from  construction 
paper  and  decorate  with  holly,  mistletoe,  pine 
tree  or  bells. 

4.  Girls  make  bags  for  pop  corn. 

5.  Boys  make  working-drawing  of  a  Christ- 
mas tree  standard.  If  working  in  wood, 
make  a  strong  standard  of  wood  for  your  tree. 

6.  Make  booklets  and  write  original  verses 
or  your  favorite  Christmas  poem  in  them. 

7.  Make  bookmarks  and  print  appropriate 
mottoes  on  them. 

8.  Construct  a  toy  from  paper,  cardboard, 
spools,  wire,  wood,  etc.,  for  some  kinder- 
garten child. 

9.  Girls  sew  some  Christmas  gift  or  em- 
broider one  already  made. 

Week  Beginning  December  28,  191  h 
VACATION 

Week  Beginning  January  U,  1915 
SUBJECT— LETTER  WRITING 
Describe  your  Christmas  vacation  to  some 
distant  friend  or  relative.    Read  your  letter 
to  the  class.    Direct,  seal,  and  send  your 
letter. 

Week  Beginning  January  11,  1915 
SUBJECT— PENMANSHIP 

Select  two  or  three  review  drills  from  your 
writing  manual,  and,  as  you  write  them, 
observe— 

Correct  position. 

Free  arm  movement. 

Uniform  size  of  letters. 

Correct  spacing. 
Write  lightly  and  quickly.  Tell  the  class  at 
public  exhibition  which  feature  of  penman- 
ship gives  you  the  most  trouble.  Let  the 
class  suggest  ways  of  overcoming  your  diffi- 
culty. Tell  the  class  which  feature  of  writ- 
ing is  easiest  for  you  and  why. 

Week  Beginning  January  18,  1915 
SUBJECT— MAP  DRAWING 
Draw  on  three  pieces  of  paper  maps  of  any 
three  states.  Place  the  names  of  the  sur- 
rounding states  in  their  proper  places.  Color 
maps.  Show  capital,  largest  city  and  rivers. 
Exhibit  maps  to  class  on  Friday. 

Week  Beginning  January  25,  1915 
SUBJECT— READING 
Prepare  to  read  a  short  article  from  news- 
papers or  your  current  events  paper,  relati  ng  to 
some  news  of  the  nation,  public  school,  or 
stories  of  great  men.  Let  pupil-teacher  see 
your  selection  before  you  start  to  study  it. 
Read  it  at  exhibition  and  ask  one  or  two 
good  questions  about  what  you  have  read. 

Week  Beginning  February  1,  1915 
SUBJ  ECT— DRAWING 
Make  a  Lincoln  booklet  from  bogus  paper. 
Have  four  white  inside  pages.  Place  an  ap- 
propriate design  on  the  cover.  Exhibit  to 
the  class  on  Friday  and  tell  why  you  selected 
the  design  you  did. 

Week  Beginning  February  8,  1915 
SUBJECT— READING  REPRODUCTION 

Read  your  favorite  Lincoln  story  several 
times.  Reproduce  it  in  your  own  language 
on  practice  paper.  Let  pupil-teacher  make 
important  corrections.  Copy  into  the  Lincoln 
booklet.  The  best  stories  will  be  read  at  the 
Lincoln  exercises. 


Week  Beginning  February  15,  1915 
SUBJECT— COMPOSITION 
Write  a  composition  or  poem  about  George 
Washington,  using  four  or  five  paragraphs 
or  two  or  three  stanzas.  The  best  story  or 
poem  will  be  read  at  the  Washington  Birthday 
exercises. 

Week  Beginning  February  22,  1915 
SUBJECT— GEOGRAPHY 
Arrange  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  South 
American  cities  you  have  studied,  and  write 
after  each  one  the  product  for  which  it  is 
noted.  At  exhibition,  name  a  city  and  let  a 
child  give  the  product,  or  give  the  product 
and  let  the  child  name  the  city. 

Week  Beginning  March  1,  1915 
SUBJECT— ARITHMETIC 

Prepare  ten  questions  (include  examples 
and  problems)  from  the  work  of  the  term  so 
far.  The  next  test  will  be  made  up  from 
these  questions,  and  will  be  held  on  Friday 
instead  of  regular  exhibition. 

Week  Beginning  March  8,  1915 
SUBJECT — SPELLING 

Write  the  following  words  in  good  sen- 
tences. Choose  a  subject  and  make  all  of 
your  sentences  describe  or  relate  to  this  sub- 
ject. (Words  are  to  be  selected  by  teacher. 
The  teacher  writes  a  list  of  words  taken  from 
misspelled  words  in  the  pupils'  letters,  com- 
positions, etc.)  Write  three  good  sentences, 
in  your  best  writing,  on  the  blackboard  for 
public  exhibition. 

Week  Beginning  March  15,  1915 
SUBJECT— PHYSIOLOGY 

Write  ten  questions  and  answers  on  im- 
portant health  rules  relating  to  food,  sleep, 
exercise,  fresh  air,  water,  etc.  At  exhibi- 
tion, exchange  papers  and  study  the  questions 
and  answers  passed  to  you,  for  five  minutes. 
Pupil-teacher  will  ask  questions;  see  if  you 
can  answer  all  questions  asked  you. 

Week  Beginning  March  22,  1915 
SUBJECT— DRAWING 

Draw  a  Dutch  landscape  or  seascape.  Use 
colors  carefully,  and  spend  the  entire  Self- 
Activity  Class  time  in  making  your  picture 
as  beautiful  as  possible.  At  exhibition  select 
a  place  in  good  light  and  hang  your  picture. 
Week  Beginning  March  29,  1915 
SUBJECT— HISTORY 

Select  any  character  about  whom  you  have 
studied,  and  write  as  interesting  a  composi- 
tion about  him  or  her  as  you  can.  Keep  the 
name  a  secret  and  see  who  in  the  class  can 
guess  your  character  from  your  description. 

Week  Beginning  April  5,  1915 
SUBJECT— POETRY 

Learn  to  recite  all  or  part  of  some  spring 
poem.  Use  good  gestures.  Be  able  to  name 
the  author.    Recite  the  poem  at  exhibition. 

Week  Beginning  April  12,  1915 
SUBJECT— LANGUAGE 

Use  in  good  sentences  the  following  words: 
in — into;  saw — seen;  was — were;  woman — 
women.  Place  the  words  on  the  blackboard 
at  exhibit  ion  and  call  upon  children  to  give 
rapidly  sentences  containing  the  word  to 
which  you  point. 


Week  Beginning  April  19,  1915 
SUBJECT— NATURE 
Write  a  short  composition  about  your  favor- 
ite bird.    Collect  pictures  of  the  bird,  nest, 
eggs,  etc.    Read  the  composition  and  show 
the  pictures  on  Friday. 

Week  Beginning  April  26,  1915 
SUBJECT— DICTATION 
Learn  to  write  from  memory  a  stanza  or 
short  paragraph  from  one  of  your  reading 
lessons.    For  exhibition  write  your  selection 
on  the  blackboard  and  let  the  class  study  it  a 
few  minutes.   Erase,  and  dictate  lesson.  Cor- 
rect work  of  pupils  and  hand  back  to  them. 
Week  Beginning  May  3,  1915 
SUBJECT— DRAWING  AND  NATURE 
Make  drawings  of  spring  flowers  and  pre- 
pare a  cover  from  bogus  paper.    At  exhibi- 
tion tell  all  you  can  about  one  flower  you  have 
drawn. 

Week  Beginning  May  10,  1915 
SUBJECT— NATURE 
Collect,  press  and  mount  in  a  booklet  all  the 
spring  flowers  for  which  you  can  find  names. 
On  Friday,  let  the  class  name  the  flowers. 
Week  Beginning  May  17,  1915 
SUBJECT— LETTER  WRITING 
Write  a  letter  to  your  principal  describing 
your  school,  the  building  and  yard;  and  the 
work  done  in  your  room.    Send  letters  by  the 
class  postman. 

Week  Beginning  May  2U,  1915 
SUBJECT— LANGUAGE 
Be  able  to  tell  one  or  two  interesting  stories 
of  soldiers  for  Memorial  exercises.  Consult 
books  or  ask  friends,  especially  soldier  friends 
if  you  have  any. 

Week  Beginning  May  31,  1915 
SUBJECT— COMPOSITION 

Write  a  composition  telling  what  you  intend 
to  be  when  you  grow  up,  and  why.  Read  the 
composition  on  Friday.  The  best  compositions 
if  well  written  will  be  sent  to  the  principal. 

Week  Beginning  June  7,  1915 
SUBJECT— DRAWING 

Draw  all  the  different  trees  you  know  on 
separate  pieces  of  paper  and  color  them.  At 
public  exhibition  let  the  class  tell  names  of 
trees  when  you  hold  up  the  pictures. 

Week  Beginning  June  1U,  1915 
SUBJECT— HISTORY 

Write  a  short  account  of  the  first  flag. 
Draw  the  flag  as  it  first  appeared  and  as  it 
appears  now. 

Week  Beginning  June  21,  1915 
CLOSING  WEEK 

Do  the  work  you  like  best  to  do.  Show  one 
piece  of  work  on  closing  day.  Keep  your 
work  a  secret  as  much  as  possible. 

ADAPTING  THE  OUTLINE 

This  outline  was  used  in  a  fifth  grade  and 
the  question  of  how  to  adapt  it  to  other  grades 
is  the  first  to  arise.  To  teachers  who  ask  this 
question  of  me,  I  reply.  Remodel  the  entire 
outline  with  your  textbooks,  with  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  the  children  in  your  class  in  mind. 

The  outline  was  used  in  a  fourth  grade  with 
but  few  changes.    Under  date  of  February 
22,   North  America  was    substituted  for 
South  America.    Under  date  of  March  29,  a 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Fcit  terns  tor  the  Kead  and 
foot  of  the  cradle  are  qiven  in. J 
Kalf  sections,  actual  size.  The 
floor  may  he  a  solid  piece,  or 
slats  may  be  set  in,  supported 
by  a  strip  qluecl  aloncj  each 
side. 
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Christmas  in  Miss  Molly's  School 


"I 


S  THERE  a  brand  new  Christmas  left  to 
have?"  asked  Peter  anxiously. 
For  it  was  time  to  "begin  to  commence" 
the  preparations,  as  Paul  would  have  put  it. 

The  rest  of  the  children  laughed  good- 
naturedly,  and  Miss  Molly  assured  the  puzzled 
little  fellow  that  there  was  no  need  to  worry, 
for  several  kinds  of  Christmases  still  remained 
to  be  sampled. 

' '  Last  year  we  were  Dutch  children, ' '  mused 
Peter,  "and  we  played  we  lived  in 
Holland,  and  we  filled  our  rubbers— 
'cuz  they  were  nearest  like  wooden 
shoes  we  had — all  full  of  grain  and 
gave  it  to  our  horses. " 

"Little  Dutch  children  put  out  their 
slincs  with  grain  for  the  white  horse  of 
St.  Nicholas,  but  we  had  to  give  ours 
to  our  pets,"  explained  Peter's  chum. 

' '  And  we  put  up  the  Christmas  sheaf 
of  grain  for  the  birds,  the  time  we 
1 » J  a  y  e  d  Norway, ' '  added  Tommy. 
"My!  wasn't  it  fun?"  For  Tommy  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  flagpole  and 
fastened  the  bunch  of  grain  to  its  very 
tip-top,  to  his  great  delight  as  well 
as  to  that  of  all  his  classmates. 

"And  the  birds  ate  it  all  up, — every 
teenty-tonty  mite,"  commented  Mar- 
jory, with  satisfaction.  It  is  pleasant 
to  have  one's  gift  appreciated,  and 
those  birds  had  certainly  cleaned  up 
their  Christmas  dinner  in  record  time. 

"And  we  put  out  a  candle  so  the 
Christ  child  could  find  his  way,  just 
as  the  people  of  Norway  do, ' '  reminded 
Fllen. 

"I'd  rather  not  have  a  Christmas  in  Italy," 
said  Dorothy.  "I've  been  looking  it  up. 
We'd  put  our  presents  in  urns — they're  sortof 
.jars — and  we'd  eat  honey-and-almond  candy 
and  sugared  citron,  and  we'd  have  music,  and 
the  Bambino — the  figure  of  the  baby  Jesus 

is  carried  through  the  streets.  'Course, 
we'd  not  do  that.    It's  not  rev — rev" — 

"Reverent,"  supplied  Paul,  as  Dorothy 
stumbled  over  the  long  word.  She  nodded 
thanks,  and  went  on,  "It  doesn't  seem  quite 
enough,  somehow." 


BY  JEAN  HALIFAX 

"I  don't  believe  I'd  care  for  Mexico, 
either,"  Paul  continued.  "You  just  bring 
your  presents,  unmarked,  to  the  passadas,  as 
the  Christmas  tree  is  called  there,  and  a 
masked  figure  of  Santa  Claus  gives  out  the 
presents  according  to  his  own  ideas.  I  vote 
for  something  besides  Santa  Claus,  but  let's 
have  him  in  somewhere,  or  it  wouldn't  be  so 
Christmas-y. " 

"Yes,  we  must    have    Santa,  somehow, 
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sure,"  all  the  rest  agreed.  Christmas  would 
not  be  Christmas  without  that  dear,  funny 
old  saint. 

"I  have  my  Christmas  Book  that  we  all 
wrote  two  years  ago,"  said  Elsie,  "and  you 
know  we  wrote  'The  Story  of  Santa  Claus' 
for  one  of  the  chapters." 

"You  may  read  some  bits  from  it,"  said 
Miss  Molly.  "Perhaps  it  will  help  us  to  think 
up  a  new  kind  of  Christmas." 

"First,"  said  Elsie,  as  she  opened  her  book, 
' '  comes  the  story  of  Santa  Claus. "   She  read : 


"  'I  used  to  think  that  Santa  Claus  was  a 
real  person.  But  when  I  grew  bigger  I  found 
out  that  he  was  just  an  imaginary  being  to 
represent  the  spirit  of  generosity.  And  I  like 
this  Spirit  of  Christmas  better  than  just  a  fat 
old  saint. 

" 'Santa  Claus  was  born  in  Germany.  He 
was  a  saint  many  years  ago.  He  was  called  St. 
Nicholas.  The  Dutch  said  he  was  the  patron 
saint  of  children.  Most  countries  have  some 
kind  of  a  Santa  Claus.  That  of  Russia 
is  an  odd  woman  called  Baboushka. 
The  Santa  Claus  of  Italy  is  a  woman 
too.  She  is  La  Benfano,  the  good 
fairy.  She  brings  presents  to  children 
on  the  night  before  Epiphany,  as  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East  brought  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the  Christ 
child.  January  six,  Epiphany,  is  the 
Christmas  time  in  Italy. 

' ' '  Switzerland  has  a  Sami  Claus  who 
gives  presents  to  boys,  and  a  St.  Lucy 
who  gives  gifts  to  the  girls.'  " 

"Oh,"  interrupted  Ellen,  as  a  sud- 
den happy  thought  struck  her,  "let's 
have  a  woman  Santa  Claus,  too!". 

"It  ought  to  be  Ellen,"  added  Elsie,' 
falling  in  with  the  idea  enthusiastic- 
ally, "dressed  up  like  an  old^woman? 
Then  she'd  be  Baboushka." 

"That  settles  the  Santa  question^' 
said  Ronald,  "but  let's  try  something 
more,  as  Paul  suggested." 

"We've  had  England,  with  the  Yule' 
log  and  the  boar's  head — wasn't  that 
fun?  I  liked  that  best  of  all,  for  I 
like  the  English  Christmas,"  and  Ray 
laughed  as  he  remembered  the  fun  of  that 
Christmas  dinner  with  a  young  roasted  pig 
for  the  boar,  and  the  old  Yule  songs. 

"Let's  have  a  composite  Christmas,"  sug- 
gested Mary  at  last.  "We'll  take  a  piece 
from  each  country.  There's  Santa  from  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  and  Baboushka  from 
Russia.  Suppose  we  learn  all  the  old  English 
carols  we  can  find,  and  be  Christmas  waits, 
and  sing  to  every  house  in  town." 
"Fun!"  agreed  the  boys. 

(Continued  on  page  T2) 
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Serving  Hot  Lunches  in  a  Rural  School 


BY  LULU  ROSENGRANT 


Mrs.  Rosengrant' s  plan  of  providing  liot  lunches  for  Iter  pupils  is  a  distinct  triumph,  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  superintendents, 
teachers  and  all  educators  interested  in  the  betterment  and  progress  of  the  rural  school.  At  our  request  Mrs.  Rosengrant  will  give  several 
articles  telling  hoiv  she  proceeds,  and  will  provide  recipes  for  many  of  the  dishes.  This  series  of  articles  is  the  first  information  that  Mrs. 
Rosengrant  has  given  out  concerning  her  experiment.   Special  photographs  have  been  taken  to  illustrate  each  article. —  77  /  E  EDITORS. 


E  BEGAN  serving  hot  lunches 
in  our  school  in  September 
1911,  and  my  only  regret  is 
that  I  did  not  begin  it  several 
years  ago. 

Our  school  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  fifteen.  I  began  serving  some  sim- 
ple hot  dish  for  lunch  because  the  lunches 
the  children  brought  were  very  unattractive 
and  unnutritious.  My  own  antipathy  for  cold 
dinners  was  also  a  reason  for  taking  up  the 
work. 

We  did  the  cooking  during  the  first  year 
on  an  ordinary  heating  stove,  but  in  the  next 
year  I  purchased  a  small  oil  stove  that  adds 
greatly  to  our  comfort,  especially  on  warm 
days.  Our  equipment  now  consists  of  a 
small  single-burner  oil  stove,  one  large  stew 
kettle,  three  medium  size  pans,  measuring 
cup,  ladle,  two  cooking  spoons,  two  paring 
knives,  carving  knife,  a  large  fork  and  a 
can-opener.  Each  child  furnishes  his  own 
plate,  dish,  knife,  fork,  spoon  and  cup.  A 
closet  containing  shelves  and  formerly  used 
for  storing  dinner  pails  makes  a  very  con- 
venient pantry.  The  girls  take  pride  in 
keeping  the  pantry  fit  for  inspection  at  all 
times,  for  we  frequently  have  visitors  who 
are  interested  in  this  work.  The  shelves  are 
covered  with  oilcloth  so  that  they  are  easily 
kept  clean ;  the  walls  are  papered  with  clean 
newspapers  so  that  they  are  easily  re-papered. 
An  unused  desk  placed  against  the  wall  near 
the  oil  stove  serves  for  a  cooking  table.  I 
have  always  furnished  the  cooking  utensils 
because  it  is  convenient  for  me  to  do  so,  but 
the  mothers  of  the  district  have  offered  to 
supply  anything  needed  in  this  line. 

The  girls  and  I  work  together  before  school 
or  at  recess  to  prepare  the  vegetables,  etc., 
for  dinner,  so  it  takes  only  a  moment  later  on 
to  place  them  over  the  fire.  We  have  never 
asked  the  boys  to  help  with  this  part  of  the 


work  or  the  dishwashing,  but  they  have  fre- 
quently offered  their  services  so  that  we  could 
all  have  more  time  to  play.  The  boys  carry 
the  coal  and  water  and  empty  all  the  slop 
and  ashes.  If  I  am  busy  when  the  cooking 
needs  attention,  one  of  the  older  girls  attends 
to  it  and  does  so  as  naturally  and  as  quietly 
as  she  would  lay  aside  her  book  or  sewing  in 
her  own  home  under  the  direction  of  her 
mother.  Frequently  one  of  the  girls  takes 
complete  charge  of  the  dinner,  and  when  she 
does  so  I  allow  her  full  credit  for  her  school 
work  even  if  she  does  not  solve  quite  as  many 
problems  in  arithmetic  as  some  other  mem- 
ber of  her  class;  for  intelligent,  skillful  per- 
formance of  any  duty  related  to  the  interests 
of  the  home  is  right  education  at  any  period 
of  a  child's  development. 

We  make  no  charges.  We  plan  our  meals 
from  day  to  day  and  each  family  furnishes 
that  which  is  most  convenient.  Of  course 
we  try  to  have  the  pupils  share  equally,  but 
this  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  for 
mothers  often  send  a  jar  of  fruit,  preserves 
or  pickles  when  their  children's  share  of  the 
dinner  is  a  quart  of  milk  or  some  butter.  We 
keep  a  supply  of  macaroni,  beans,  rice,  cocoa, 
sugar,  crackers,  potatoes,  canned  tomatoes, 
etc.,  in  the  pantry,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  each  of  us  to  bring  something 
every  day ;  and  we  can  easily  change  our  bill 
of  fare  if  something  has  been  forgotten,  or 
if  a  storm  makes  carrying  anything  un- 
pleasant. 

We  have  a  variety  of  dishes  that  we  serve, 
but  soup  is  our  favorite.  One  of  our  favorite 
mid-winter  dinners  consists  of  boiled  beef 
with  noodles  or  macaroni,  potatoes  baked  in 
the  ashes  of  the  big  heating  stove,  bread  and 
butter,  and  cocoa.  The  noodles  are  made 
and  shredded  at  home  and  brought  to  school 
in  a  well-floured  paper  bag.  Mothers  say 
that  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  make  noodles 


than  to  make  cookies  or  cakes.  We  usually 
serve  but  one  or  two  hot  dishes.  A  dish  of 
soup  served  very  hot  with  bread  and  butter 
and  a  cup  of  cocoa  is  certainly  much  better 
for  the  child  than  several  sandwiches,  cook- 
ies and  hard-boiled  eggs  washed  down  with 
quantities  of  cold  water  between  runs  in  some 
game.  One  does  not  gulp  down  a  dish  of 
soup  that  is  served  as  soon  as  the  kettle  is 
taken  from  the  stove. 

As  soon  as  school  is  dismissed  at  noon, 
each  child  arranges  his  own  table  while  I 
serve  at  the  cooking  table.  Some  one  of  the 
children  gladly  arranges  mine  for  me.  When 
we  are  through  eating  each  one  carries  his 
soiled  dishes  to  the  table  for  washing;  in 
this  way  each  one  has  a  share  in  the  work, 
and  because  all  have  had  a  share  in  planning 
the  meals  all  are  always  interested  in 
them.  While  we  are  eating  our  dinner  the 
conversation  turns  naturally  to  the  care  and 
cooking  of  food,  and  food  values,  and  much 
actual  Domestic  Science  is  learned  at  this 
time. 

Some  of  the  good  things  we  have  are :  rice 
soup,  rice  with  milk  and  sugar,  rice  and  rai- 
sins, tomato  soup,  vegetable  soup,  potato 
soup,  creamed  cabbage,  creamed  turnips, 
macaroni  and  tomatoes,  boiled  beans  with  to- 
mato catsup,  baked  potatoes,  eggs,  and 
stewed  chicken  with  potatoes  and  gravy. 
When  we  have  no  meat  we  use  beef  extract 
for  flavoring  some  of  our  dishes.  These  things 
we  always  cook  at  school,  but  we  often  have 
a  salad,  pudding  or  pie  that  some  mother  has 
sent  as  a  surprise.  I  have  found  that  mothers 
are  willing  to  do  much  more  than  their  share 
to  provide  the  children  with  hot  dinners, 
when  they  might  otherwise  be  actively  op- 
posed to  Domestic  Science. 

To  provide  the  children  with  hot,  nutri- 
tious lunches  has  been  our  primary  object,  so 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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DECEMBER  POSTER  -  GRETCHEN'S  KITTIES 


Blue-eyed  Gretchen  wears  a  blue  dress  and  a 
blue  cap  with  a  white  band.  The  eap-band  and 
the  apron  are  ornamented  with  holly.  She  wears 
red  stockings  and  has  tied  red  ribbons  on  all 
the  kitties,  Kitty  No.  1  is  gray,  except  paws, 
breast  and  face.  No.  2  has  black  ears  and 
markings.  The  ball  is  red  and  green.  Keep  all 
colors  strong.  Outline  heavily.  Mount  on  green 
wall-paper  about  1  yd.,  12  ins.  by  15  ins. 
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A  Winter  Study  of  Corn 

BY   M.    J.    ABBEY,    Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,   West  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture 


HE  following  lesson  on  corn 
was  taught  to  a  sixth  grade 
class.  Few  facts  were  stated 
by  the  teacher.  Most  of 
these  were  developed  through 
questions,  observations,  illus- 
trations and  comparisons.  In  this  report, 
several  minor  details  have  been  omitted. 

INTRODUCTION 

"This  afternoon  we  are  to  study  a  plant 
that  is  found  on  every  farm  and  in  nearly 
every  garden.  During  August  it  is  one  of 
our  principal  foods.  We  dry  it  for  winter 
use,  and  large  amounts  are  canned  and  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  is  used  as  a 


Studying  Kernels  from  Different  Ears 

food  for  animals  more  than  any  other  one 
food.    Who  knows  the  name  of  this  plant? 
"Yes,  corn. 

"Recall  the  one  cereal  that  your  history 
tells  us  was  growing  wild  when  America 
was  discovered. ' ' 

"Corn!" 

"What  name  was  given  it?" 
"Indian  corn. " 

'  'This  leads  us  to  believe  that  corn  is  a 
native  of  our  country.  Few  of  the  cereals 
are  natives  of  America.  Most  of  them  are 
immigrants.  We  have  said  that  corn  is 
grown  upon  every  farm  and  in  nearly  every 
garden.  How  many  acres  does  your  father 
grow  ? 

"Yes,  most  farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  grow  only  a  few  acres. 

'  T  have  a  picture  of  a  great  western  field 
of  corn.  You  remember  that  your  geography 
mentions  certain  states  as  comprising  the 
'corn  belt.'  Why,  do  you  suppose,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Oklahoma  are  known  as  the  'corn 
states?'  (The  soil  and  climate  are  conducive 
to  the  culture  of  corn.  Explain  the  kind  oy 
soil  and  climate  in  these  states.) 

'  'Before  we  take  up  the  study  of  this  ear 
of  corn,  let  us  examine  this  stalk  which  I 
found  in  Mr.  Brown's  garden.    Let  us  lcol: 


first  at  the  roots.  (Develop  the  idea  that  the 
roots  are  fibrous  like  grass.)  Now  let  us 
look  at  the  stem.  (It  is  pithy,  made  up  of 
joints,  with  the  leaves  attached  at  the  joints 
or  nodes. )  The  leaves.  (That  they  are  ta- 
pering and  the  veins  are  parallel  like  grass.) 
A  very  interesting  thing  about  the  corn  plant 
is  its  flower  system.  How  many  have  ever 
been  through  a  corn  field  soon  after  the  tas- 
sel came  out?   What  did  you  notice? 

"Yes,  there  was  a  great  amount  of  dust 
flying  about.  This  dust  we  call  pollen.  One 
pollen  grain  must  fall  upon  one  of  these  silks 
before  a  kernel  of  corn  is  formed.  When  we 
study  the  ear  of  corn,  we  will  look  for  vacant 
spaces.  "  (A  brief  review  of  the  pollanization 
of  plants.) 

THE  EAR 

"What  differences  do  you 
notice  in  these  three  ears  of 
corn?  (A  dent  ear,  a  flint 
ear,  and  an  ear  of  sweet 
corn.)  Here  are  other  ears. 
To  which  class  do  they  be- 
long? How  does  this  ear 
compare  with  the  first  ear 
we  examined? 

'  Yes,  it  is  exactly  like  it. 
Whenever  we  find  an  ear  of 
this  variety  of  corn,  we  must 
see  that  it  has  all  these  char- 
acteristics. (Pupils  state 
characteristics.)  Let  us  se- 
lect this  ear  as  our  standard 
and  compare  the  others  with 
it.  What  is  its  color?  Are 
all  the  kernels  of  this  ear  the 
same  as  those  of  our  standard  ?  Those  ker- 
nels are  lighter  in  color  and  we  say  that  the 
ear  is  'off  color. '  This  lessens  the  value  of 
th  is  ear.  Note  that  the  kernels  in  our  stand- 
ard ear  are  all  of  the  same  color.  We  will 
take  off  one  point  in  judging  this  ear.  Here 
is  a  yellow  ear  of  corn  and  a  white  ear  of 
corn.  What  is  the  color  of  the  cob  in  each 
case  ?  Try  to  find  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
yellow  corn  has  a  red  cob 
and  white  corn  a  white  cob. 
When  we  find  an  ear  in  which 
this  is  not  true,  we  have  an 
ear  which  is  not  true  to  our 
type.  Yellow  corn  must  al- 
ways have  a  red  cob  and 
white  corn  a  white  cob.  Let 
us  measure  our  standard  ear. 
(Nine  inches  is  the  standard  ; 
the  circumference  should  be 
seven-eighths  the  length,  al- 
lowing a  variation  of  one-half 
inch.  When  an  ear  is  beyond 
nine  inches  in  length,  it  will 
mature,  provided  the  circum- 
ference is  :^.ot  too  great. ) 

"The  tips  and  butts  are 
very  important  in  selecting 
an  ear  of  3cm.  (Explain 
that  like  produces  like.) 
John,  you  may  examine  the 


tip  and  butt  of  our  standard  ear.  " 

"The  tip  of  this  ear  is  covered  with  kern- 
els, which  are  of  uniform  size  and  are  in 
straight  rows.  The  butt  also  is  well  covered 
over,  and  there  is  a  deep  depression  where 
the  ear  is  broken  from  the  shank.  " 

"Yes,  that  is  correct,  and  every  ear  that 
we  examine  should  have  these  characteristics. 
Let  us  remove  two  kernels  about  half-way  up 
the  cob.  Mary,  you  may  describe  one  of 
these.  (Size,  shape,  color,  dent.  Compare 
this  one  with  others  and  note  if  they  are  uni- 
form in  size,  shape  and  color  and  conform  to 
the  variety ;  that  the  entire  space  on  the  cob  is 
filled. )  Compare  the  number  of  rows  in  each 
of  these  ears. 

'  Yes,  an  even  number.  Look  at  the  space 
between  the  pairs  and  the  space  between  the 
rows  in  the  pairs.  Compare. 

"Here  is  an  ear  of  corn  which  was  not 
ripe  when  it  was  harvested.  Compare  the 
firmness  of  the  cob,  color  of  the  kernels, 
kernels  at  the  tip  and  butt  with  those  of  our 
standard.  Look  at  the  embryo  part.  (The 
impression  on  the  side.)  Is  it  plump  and 
grayish  white  in  color  as  those  of  our  stand- 
ard ear? 

"After  we  have  weighed  the  ear  we  may 
remove  the  kernels  to  find  the  proportion  of 
grain  to  the  cob.  (Divide  the  weight  of  the 
shelled  grain  by  the  total  weight  of  the  ear 
and  the  result  will  be  the  per  cent  of  grain. 
The  per  cent  of  grain  should  be  about  87.) 

"We  are  now  ready  to  judge  several  ears 
of  corn.  Number  each  of  your  samples. 
Consider  the  ear  which  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed as  the  standard  for  judging  the  ears 
which  you  have  before  you."  (See  "Score 
Card"  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

CORRELATION 

The  study  of  corn  should  be  correlated  with 
the  following  subjects:  geography,  arithmetic, 
language,  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  his- 
tory, manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

Geography.  Locate  the  corn  belt;  climate, 
soil  and  number  of  bushels  of  corn  produced 
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in  each  of  these  states;  amount  consumed  at 
home  and  how.  Is  any  com  exported  and,  if 
so,  to  what  countries?  Home  markets.  Prices. 
Total  value  of*  the  corn  crop  the  past  year. 
Consider  West  Virginia  as  acorn  state.  How 
is  your  particular-  locality  adapted  to  corn 
growing? 

Arithmetic  If  corn  planted  :{  ft.  8  in.  each 
way  should  produce  one  ear  of  com  weighing 
10  oz.,  the  yield  would  be  28.9  bushels.  If 
three  such  ears  should  be  produced,  the  yield 
would  be  86.7  bu.  per  acre.  Ascertain  how 
much  an  acre  of  corn  will  produce  in  your 
neighborhood.  Measure  a  nearby  held 
of  corn.  How  many  stalks  of  corn  in 
an  acre  if  each  hill  has  three  stalks'.' 
How  many  bushels  of  corn  will  be 
held  by  a  crib  8  ft.  wide,  20  ft  long, 
and  11  ft.  high?  A  large  number  of 
similar  problems  should  center  about 
the  growth  and  storage  of  corn. 

Language.  Pupils  should  write  re- 
ports of  their  held  trips,  of  judging, 
.storing,  and  of  the  germination  of 
corn.  These  reports  should  be  used  as 
a  part  of  the  language  lesson. 

Graittniar.  The  fact  that  children 
learn  rules  in  grammar  and  do  not  ap- 
ply them  in  every  day  oral  and  written 
language  is  sufficient  proof  that  in- 
struction along  these  lines  should 
lie  more  practical.  In  writing  or  talk- 
ing about  corn,  the  pupil  will  use  the 
language  [ which  he  will  use  in  later 
life.  Correct  expression  should  he  taught  as 
a  part  of  the  instruction  in  practical  subjects. 

Reading.  The  State  Experiment  Station 
Bulletins  and  those  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  dealing 
with  particular  phases  of  agriculture  can  be 
used  as  supplementary  readers.  United  States 
Bulletins  Nos.  308,  299  and  409  on  corn  fur- 
nish some  valuable  data  and  are  interesting 
reading. 

Historij.  Review  the  history  of  corn  as  it 
was  used  by  the  Indians  and,  later,  the  part 


that  it  played  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
colonies.  Study  the  history  of  improved  corn 
harvesting  machinery ;  the  effect  of  corn-grow- 
ing upon  the  states  which  comprise  the  "corn 
belt." 

Manual  Training.  Make  a  corn  germinator, 
seed  corn  post,  seed  corn  rack. 
Domestic  S<-ic nee.  Suggest  several  ways  of 
cooking  corn  meal;  make  com  bread,  coin 
pudding,  corn  fritters.  Ask  pupils  to  follow 
these  directions  in  the  home. 

EXERCISES 
The  following  exercises  are  suitable  for 


Judging  a  Corn  Exhibit 

different  seasonsj  of  the  year.  They  demon- 
strate facts  worth  knowing  and  are  suitable 
language  lessons. 

1.  To  prove  that  there  is  a  proper  depth 
for  planting  of  corn.  Plant  kernels  at  differ- 
ent depths  and  note  the  result. 

2.  To  study  the  root  development  of  corn. 
Remove  one  side  of  a  large  cigar  box  and  in- 
sert a  piece  of  glass.  Plant  kernels  near  the 
glass. 

To  leam  the  function  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  kernel.    Soak  several  kernels  in 


water  over  night  and  remove  different  parts 
from  different  kernels  and  plant.  Note  which 
kernels  grow.  Why?  Functions  of  different 
parts  ? 

4.  To  prove  that  corn  contains  starch. 
Place  some  corn  meal  or  finely  pulverized  corn 
in  a  sack  and  soak  in  water  over  night.  Note 
the  color  of  the  water.  Further,  place  some 
iodine  upon  a  kernel  that  has  been  cut  into 
two  equal  parts.  Which  part  of  the  kernel 
contains  the  more  starch  1 

5.  To  prove  that  ear  rot  spores  are  found 
on  com  stubble.    Examine  corn  stubbles  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  note  black  spores. 

6.  Consult  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletins  regarding  the  amount 
of  corn  produced  in  the  state  and  the 
counties  that  produce  the  most. 

7.  Make  a  collection  of  different 
varieties  of  corn  grown  in  the  locality. 

8.  Make  a  survey  of  the  district,  as- 
certaining the  number  of  acres  of  corn 
grown  last  year,  bushels  per  acre,  total 
number  of  bushels  grown  and  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it. 

9.  Test  seed  for  farmers  nearby. 

10.  What  is  the  average  yield  of 
corn  in  the  United  States  ?  What  is 
the  highest  yield  ?  Who  raised  this 
corn  ?  How  many  boys  are  raising- 
corn  in  this  state  ?  Who  won  the  com 
prize  last  year  ?   Where  does  he  live  ? 

11.  Induce  boys  to  enter  the  Boys' 
( lorn  Growing  Contest. 

SCORE  CARU  KOK  CORN 


Scale  of  Points 


No.  of  Sample 


Qniformitj  of  Exhib.  15 

Maturity  10 

Seed  Condition  15 

Kernels 

(a)  Shape..'   5 

(l>)  Indentation   5 

(c)  Uniformity  10 

Length  &  Proportion  .  10 

Weight  of  Ear   5 

Purity  (a)  Kernel   5 

(b)  Cob   5 

Butts  and  Tips   5 

Size  of  Cob  .JO 

Total   100 


A  Convenient  Method  of  Filing  Specimens  of  Work 


BY  WILLIAM 


MILLER 


IS  always  of  advantage  to 
keep  specimens  of  every  pu- 
pil's work,  both  good  and  bad, 
for  reference  in  case  of  any 
discussion  regarding  the 
child's  ability,  or  lack  of  it. 
Such  work  may.  of  course,  be  kept  by  the  pu- 
pils themselves,  but  the  plan  described  below 
has  several  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
material  for  the  whole  class  is  kept  in  one 
place,  handy  for  the  teacher's  examination 
m  en  when  the  pupils  may  not  be  present.  Then 
the  material  is  kept  in  a  systematic  way,  each 
subject  by  itself.  And,  more  important  than 
all,  this  filing  is  done  by  the  children,  and 
gives  them  a  little  acquaintance  with  the 
business  method  of  using  a  tiling  system. 

The  method  involves  the  use  of  a  drawer  at 
least  ten  inches  deep,  and  thirteen  inches 
wide.  If  a  drawer  of  that  size  is  not  avail- 
able, an  ordinary  box  can  be  obtained  or  made 


in  the  manual  training  class.  These  dimen- 
sions allow  for  the  largest  size  of  paper  in 
common  school  use,  the  9  by  12  drawing 
paper.  The  length  of  the  drawer  from  front 
to  back  depends  of  course  on  the  size  of  the 
class  and  the  amount  of  material  it  is  desired 
to  file,  but  it  ought  to  be  at  leasl  twelve 
inches. 

Out  of  some  gray  cardboard  (light  bristol 

board  is  excellent)  cutasheetfor  each  member 
of  the  class,  making  it  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
smaller  than  the  inside  dimensions  of  the 
drawer  or  box.  At  the  top  have  each  pupil 
print  his  name  on  one  sheet.  Then  prepare 
sheets  about  one  inch  smaller  every  way,  and 
give  each  pupil  six  of  these  on  which  they 
print  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  English,  Geog- 
raphy, History  and  Miscellaneous. 

Then  the  cards  are  put  into  the  drawer. 
The  name  cards  are  first  put  in  alphabetically, 
with  the  names  at  the  top,  of  course.  Then 


after  each  name  card  are  placed  six  cards  with 
the  subject  names,  arranged  as  given  above. 
The  papers  are  filed  behind  each  name  and 
also  behind  the  appropriate  subject  card. 

In  doing  the  filing,  appoint  two  children  at 
a  time  to  take  care  of  the  work  for  a  w  eek  at 
a  time.  Explain  thoroughly  to  the  first  two 
about  the  method  to  be  followed,  and  they 
will  explain  to  the  next  two.  In  this  way  the 
children  will  get  some  acquaintance  with  a 
very  elementary  business  matter  which  many 
graduates  know  absolutely  nothing  about.  In 
higher  grades,  children  who  will  probably  take 
up  commercial  studies  later  can  be  singled  out 
and  given  special  oversight  over  the  files,  with 
frequent  requests  for  different  sets  of  papers, 
both  by  subjects  and  pupils.  In  this  case,  also, 
care  can  be  taken  to  keep  the  papers  arranged 
by  dates.  In  a  word,  there  are  many  use- 
ful by-products  which  may  come  from  this 
simple  filing  plan. 
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A  Dramatization  That  Saved  a  Christmas  Program 


Miss  Amy  Shervvin,  the  noted  English  singer, 
gave  a  musical  entertainment  recently,  intro- 
ducing her  protege,  Bessie  Carol,  who  sang 
with  marked  success.  Bessie  Carol,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  London  street  waif 
whose  voice  first  attracted  Miss  Sherwin's  at- 
tention among  the  carolers  last  Christmas  eve. 

IT  was  only  a  newspaper  item,  but  to  Miss 
Holmes  it  was  loaded  with  possibilities  that 
fitted  in  splendidly  with  the  work  of  Christ- 
mas month.  Oral  and  written  language  work, 
the  story  of  the  carolers — Christmas  customs 
of  other  children — how  her  roomful  of  little 
ones  would  be  interested ! 

It  was  in  the  language  hour  that  Miss 
Holmes  presented  it.  The  few  words  became 
a  charming  story  in  the  telling,  and  the  chil- 
dren retold  and  wrote  with  enthusiasm. 
Might  they  put  it  in  their  Christmas  booklets? 
Certainly  they  might.  The  next  morning 
Margaret  came  to  school,  proudly  bringing 
for  her  booklet  a  picture  that  mamma  had  cut 
from  her  magazine.  It  was  a  '  'really  picture  of 
Miss  Amy  Sherwin!"  At  the  noon  hour  there 
was  a  sudden  rush  upon  certain  magazine 
counters,  and  twenty-seven  glowing  boys  and 
girls  filed  into  the  schoolroom,  breathless  but 
triumphant,  each  with  his  precious  clipping. 

But  even  Miss  Holmes  was  surprised,  dur- 
ing the  Friday  afternoon  hour,  when  the  class 
was  allowed  to  choose  a  story  to  play.  ' '  What 
shall  we  play  today?"  asked  the  teacher. 
Not  Cinderella — not  Epaminondas — "Bessie 
Carol,"  the  children  answered  with  one  voice. 

"And  we  may  sing  our  Christmas  carols," 
added  James — James  the  Scornful,  whose 
taste  recognized  only  Santa-Claus-in-the- 
Chimney  songs! 

The  parts  were  quickly  chosen.  The  desk 
in  front  of  the  cloakroom  door  was  the  balcony 
of  Miss  Sherwin's  London  home.  Miss  Sher- 
win, with  a  few  of  her  friends,  retired  within 
her  cloakroom  house  and  was,  presumably, 
celebrating  Christmas  Eve  festivities.  The 
waifs  passed  slowly  about  the  room,  stopping 
at  every  window  to  carol.  ' '  Oh,  Miss  Holmes, " 
suggested  Teddy  in  a  whisper,  "I  think  you 
ought  to  throw  us  a  few  pennies!"  Down 
came  a  shower  of  the  "money"  used  in  the 
number  work  class,  and  the  waifs  scrambled 
to  catch  it.  Now  they  were  before  the  home 
of  Miss  Sherwin. 

' '  S-sh !"  said  James  the  Waif.  "We  mustn't 
sing  here.    A  very  great  singer  lives  here." 

"She  won't  care  to  hear  our  songs,"  added 
Margaret. 

"Of  course  she  will,"  said  Helen,  alias 
Bessie  the  Waif.  "This  is  Christmas  Eve, 
and  everyone  is  glad  to  hear  us  sing  of  the 
Christ  Child  born  in  the  manger." 

"But  she  is  so  great,  she  may  be  angry  if 
we  come  near!" 

"She  is  kind,  too.  I  have  heard  her  sing, 
and  her  voice  is  like  that  of  an  angel,  so  beau- 
tiful and  tender!" 

"When  did  you  hear  her?' '  asked  the  others 
all  at  once. 

"At  the  theater.  It  was  a  cold  day  and  no 
one  watched  the  door,  so  I  slipped  in  behind 
the  stage,  and  it  was  so  warm  that  I  fell  asleep. 
When  I  awoke  she  .was  singing— so  wonder- 


B  Y  BELLA    S  C  O  F I E  L  D 

fully!  As  she  finished  singing  I  leaned  out 
to  see  her  pass  by,  and  the  stage  men  dragged 
me  out.  They  would  have  called  the  police 
but  she  asked  them  to  let  me  go.  I  should 
like  to  do  something  for  her,  but  the  most 
that  I  can  do  is  to  carol  to  remind  her  of  the 
joy  of  Yuletide." 

Then  Bessie  sang  her  sweetest  carol,  with 
the  others  joining  in,  but  her  voice  rose  sweet 
and  clear  above  them  all.  When  the  song 
was  ended  the  cloakroom  door  opened  and 
Miss  Sherwin,  followed  by  her  friends,  stepped 
out  on  the  balcony. 

"Who  is  it  sings  so  sweetly?"  she  asked. 

Bessie  answered,  "We  all  sing,  madam." 

•"Will  you  not  sing  again?"  the  lady  re- 
quested, and  while  the  waifs  caroled  she  and 
her  friends  whispered  together. 

"Yes,  it  is  this  one,"  said  Miss  Sherwin, 
pointing  to  Bessie.    "What  is  your  name?" 

"Bessie." 

"And  your  last  name?" 

"I  have  no  other  name.  I  have  never 
known  my  parents.  I  earn  my  living  wher- 
ever I  can." 

"Will  you  not  come  and  live  with  me?  I 
will  take  care  of  you  and  teach  you  to  sing  if 
you,  in  return,  will  learn  hard  lessons." 

When  Bessie  had  accepted,  Miss  Sherwin 
said,  "Since  I  have  found  you  through  your 
carols,  I  shall  call  you  Bessie  Carol."  Then 
the  other  waifs  helped  Bessie  up  to  the  bal- 
cony, and  with  many  good-bys  they  left,  with 
pennies  from  the  friends  on  the  balcony. 

.The  second  scene,  one  year  later,  took  place 
in  Miss  Sherwin's  drawing-room.  All  the 
pupils  were  present,  representing  great  artists 
and  titled  personages  who  took  part  in  the 
entertainment.  One  by  one  the  numbers 
were  given,  and  the  selections  were  the 
recitations  and  songs  that  Miss  Holmes's  room 
was  to  furnish  in  the  Christmas  program.  It 
was  a  pleasant  way  to  drill  on  those  numbers, 
and  one  surely  must  do  his  very  best  with  so 
many  lords  and  ladies  to  applaud.  When  all 
the  others  had  finished,  Bessie  Carol  came 
forward  to  show,  to  the  evident  approval  of 
the  guests,  the  improvement  in  her  singing 
after  a  year's  work.  The  children  enjoyed 
going  up  to  congratulate  the  entertainers  and 
bidding  their  hostess  farewell,  and  Miss 
Holmes  found  an  opportunity  of  slipping  in 
many  little  hints  as  to  behavior  in  formal- 
society.  It  was  all  "just  like  a  real  party," 
as  Margaret  said. 

The  little  play  was  often  used  during  those 
last  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  lightened 
the  burden  of  recitation  drill  appreciably. 
When  Becky  came  to  school  one  morning  with 
news  of  a  .reception  line  at  the  club  her 
mamma  had  joined,  the  children  felt  that 
their  play  also  should  have  a  reception  line. 

The  weeks  slipped  away,  and  on  the  snowy 
morning  of  the  day  before  the  program,  word 
came  that  two  little  upper-grade  girls  were 
quarantined. 

"That  just  spoils  the  program,"  wailed  the 
principal.  "Emma  and  Louise  had  the  prin- 
cipal parts  in  our  musical  play.    It  was  to 


have  been  a  twenty-minute  number,  and 
we've  no  time  to  assign  other  parts,  and 
nothing  to  substitute." 

Miss  Holmes  looked  thoughtful.  Perhaps 
her  children  could  give  a  musical  pk<y.  The 
harassed  principal  gave  her  a  grateful  look. 
"Anything— only  save  the  program." 

Miss  Holmes  put  the  question  to  her  pupils. 
Could  they?  Would  they?  Eager  faces  were 
raised.  Might  they?  A  chubby  hand  went  up. 

"Then  my  mamma  will  come  to  the  pro- 
gram. She's  been  wanting  to  come  some 
afternoon  to  hear  us  in  our  play." 

Costumes  were  discussed;  at  noon  the 
mothers'  assistance  was  enlisted,  and  the 
eighth  grade  boys  who  had  charge  of  the 
stage  properties  were  investigating  the 
scenery. 

"Yes,  Miss  Holmes,"  said  one,  "there's  a 
snow  scene  drop  here,  and  we  can  fix  up  a 
balcony  all  right.  How  would  you  like  to 
have  a  little  cotton  snowstorm  when  the 
singers  first  come  on?  We  had  one  once,  and 
the  audience  liked  it  fine.  Then  we  can  use 
some  electric  drop-lights  behind  paper  win- 
dows for  a  good  night  effect,  and  plenty  of 
cotton  will  fix  that  stage  up  like  a  Christmas 
postal  card.  Can't  we  make  some  shutters 
that  will  open,  Jim?  Guess  you'll  have  to 
furnish  the  pennies  though,  Miss  Holmes. 
The  parlor  interior  will  do  for  the  drawing- 
room  scene,  won't  it?  and  if  you  and  the  girls 
furnish  the  rugs  and  curtains  we  boys  will 
fix  up  a  right  pretty  place.  How'd  it  be  to 
borrow  the  statuary  from  the  chapel?  And, 
say,  Miss  Holmes,  if  it's  a  reception,  you'd 
ought  to  have  an  orchestra,  oughtn't  you? 
Well,  we  boys'  ve  got  a  mandolin  glee  club,  and 
if  the  principal  will  let  us  have  the  palms 
from  the  hall  to  sort  of  hide  us,  we'd  just  as 
lief  play  all  we  know  while  the  reception 
line  is  on.  And  we  can  run  the  piano  back 
on  the  stage  for  the  other  music  easy 
enough."  For  two  of  Miss  Holmes's  girls 
could  give  piano  numbers,  one  of  the  upper 
grade  boys  promised  a  violin  solo,  and  several 
suitable  recitations  were  rehearsed  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  artist's  numbers.  "All  the 
recitations  we  have  been  practicing  are 
already  on  the  program,"  explained  Miss 
Holmes,  "and  these  are  short,  but  good." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  idea?"  asked  the 
principal  after  the  conclusion  of  the  success- 
ful program.  Miss  Holmes  was  the  center  of 
a  congratulatory  group  of  teachers.  Laugh- 
ingly she  quoted  the  newspaper  item  and 
pointed  to  the  Christmas  booklets  which 
formed  part  of  the  exhibit  from  her  room. 
Many  of  the  parents  were  reading  the  argu- 
ment of  the  little  p]  ly  with  great  interest. 

"That  is  what  m  it  so  real  to  the  chil- 
dren," Miss  Holm<  plained.  "No  wonder 
they 'had  the  spiri       s  you  say!" 


The  successful  s  teller  will  bear  in  mind 

that  the  good  stoi  .ould  have  one  of  the 

qualities  that  char  ize  a  successful  drama : 

It  must  catch  the  a  \  ion  of  the  audience  tlie 

moment  the  curtai  cs.—Caroly)iS.  Bailey. 
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F  A  CLASS  ispoorinpenhold- 
ing,  position  and  movement, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
devoted  to  penmanship  prac- 
tice should  be  used  to  perfect 
it  in  these  points.  The  large 
exercises,  given  with  the  proper  instruction, 
will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  manner 
of  writing.    The  effect  of  the  exercises  on 


advancement  will  depend  on  the  class  to  be 
taught  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

There  should  be  a  distinct  advance  in  arm 
movement  in  this  grade.  The  oval  exercise, 
and  the  up  and  down  movements  should  be 
practiced  as  indicated  below.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  continue  to  practice  exercises  in 
which  the  lateral  movement  predominates  the 
same  as  is  done  in  the  first  three  grades. 


the  appearance  of  the  writing  will  be  more 
remote  and  inc  .rect.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
lessons  have  pupils  try  a  smaller  exercise  that 
is  more  closely  related  to  actual  writing.  As 
pupils  become  more  proficient  in  handling  the 
pen  give  more  time  to  this  kind  of  work. 


Figure  II 

Copies  in  the  form  of  words  and  sentences 
should  be  given. 

The  lesson-plans  for  a  class  good  in  pen- 
holding  and  movement  should  be  radically 
different  from  the  plans  for  a  class  poor  in 
the  manner  of  writing.  The  lesson-plans  for 
a  year  or  term  should  show  advancement  in 
three  ways:  1.  The  exercises  should  diminish 
in  size  and  become  more  like  actual  writing. 
2.  The  time  necessary  for  movement  exer- 
cises should  diminish,  o.  The  practice  of 
actual  writing,  such  as  words,  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  should  increase.    The  rapidity  of 


.ire  I 


This  will  be  particularly  necessary  if  the  work 
in  the  first  three  grades  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly established. 

The  long  exercises  should  be  shortened  as 
rapidly  as  possible  until  the  actual  form  of 
a  letter  is  represented.    Arm  movement  is 

made  easy 
by  the  long 
strokes,  but 
these  are  only 
a  means.  Do 
not  use  them 
if  pupils  can 
carry  the  hand 

along  freely  and  easily  through  the  short  ex- 
ercises. The  wrist  and  lower  part  of  the  arm 
should  move  in  unison  with  the  hand  and  pen. 
The  long  exercises  compel  the  proper  use  of 
the  arm  if  the  large  part  of  the  arm  is  made 
to  rest  on,  and  stick  to,  the  edge  of  the  desk. 


|  ] 
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The  illustrations  in  Figure  I  show  the 
gradual  steps  from  the  long  to  the  short  move- 
ments in  actual  writing.  Other  letters  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner.  If  arm  move- 
ment has  not  been  well  started,  these  gradual 
steps  will  be  necessary. 

The  rapidity  can  be  regulated  by  counting. 
At  first  there  should  be  considerable  speed,  as 
this  helps  to  eliminate  finger  movement.  In 
practicing  these  exercises  count  three  for 
each  exercise  except  for  the  word  in  the  last 
line.  In  writing  words  count  for  the  upward 
strokes.  There  would  be  four  counts  for  the 
word  "in."  Another  way  is  to  give  one 
count  for  each  letter  or  to  name  each  letter. 
In  practicing  the  exercises  the  instructional 
counting  described  in  the  next  paragraph  lias 
been  found  exceedingly  helpful.  Counting  is 
only  a  means  and  should  not  be  continued  in- 
definitely. It  is  a  mistake  to  count  con- 
tinuously throughout  every  lesson.  This  pre- 
vents the  giving  of  much  valuable  instruction. 

In  drilling  jupon  the  movement  exercises, 
something  more  should  be  accomplished  than 
the  mere  making  of  the  exercises.  If  proper 
instruction  is  given,  correct  penholding  and 
position  can  be  acquired.  This  instruction 
should  take  the  place  of  simply  counting  one, 
two,  etc.  Below  is  indicated  the  kind  of  in- 
struction that  may  be  given:  (Figure  II.) 
12  3 
Touch  the  paper  lightly. 

Feet  on  the  floor. 

Slide  on  the  fingers. 

Push  the  paper  forward. 

Don't  pinch  the   ■  pen. 

The  teacher  should  move  about  the  room, 
noting  the  faults  and  giving  the  directions  in 
such  a  rhythmical  way  as  to  cause  pupils  to 
maintain  a  free,  easy  motion.  Merely  count- 
ing one,  two,  three,  etc.,  will  not  perfect  posi- 
tion and  penholding.  The  necessary  instruc- 
tion may  be  given  by  maintaining  the  rhythm 
as  the  directions  are  given.  Faults  in  posi- 
tion and  penholding  that  are  noticed  may  be 
corrected  as  indicated  above. 

When  these  simple  exercises  are  used  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  good  position  and 
penholding,  as  well  as  good  movement,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over 
hurriedly.  They  should  be  used  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  lessons  until  the  proper  manner  of 
handling  the  pen  becomes  habitual. 

These  lateral  movement  exercises,  together 
with  the  proper  instruction  in  position  and 
pencil  holding,  constitute  the  main  work  in 
arm  movement  for  the  first  three  grades,  and 
also  in  the  fourth  grade  if  these  points  need 
attention. 

The  amount  and  rapidity  of  arm  movement 
should  increase  from  grade  to  grade.    It  is 
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not  expected  that  young  children  will  write 
with  the  same  rapidity  or  attempt  as  difficult 
exercises  as  the  older  pupils. 

When  position,  penholding  and  the  lateral 
movement  have  been  well  established,  give 
more  time  to  the -exercises  given  in  Figure 
III,  on  the  preceding  page. 

Begin  by  placing  the  arms  in  position  with 
the  writing  hand  closed,  making  a  fist.  Push 
the  arm  forward  and  back  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  direction  indicated  by  exercise 
"b."  The  only  other  direction  necessary  to 
insure  correct  movements  is  to  make  the  pari 
of  the  arm  near  the  elbow  stick  to  the  desk. 
The  skin  is  loose,  so  that  the  arm  can  roll  on 
the  large  muscle.s.  Make  the  arm  stick,  but 
make  it  go  rapidly.  Try  the  oval  motion  in 
the  same  manner.  The  muscles  of  the  upper 
arm  and  shoulder  can  propel  the  hand  in  any 
direction  desired. 

Make  the  same  motions  with  the  hand  in 
position  for  holding  the  pen.    The  nails  of 


Movement  exercises  in  the  form  of  letters 
and  the  practice  of  words  with  letters  Ear 
apart  are  important  helps  in  overcoming  this 
difficulty.  Both  form  and  movement  can  be 
carried  on  together  by  using  these  methods. 
If,  at  the  start,  a  rapid  movement  is  applied 
to  the  complicated  close  spacing  in  words, 
poor  forms  will  result.  If  this  method  is 
applied  to  all  written  work  a  habit  of  scrib- 
bling is  likely  to  result.  By  beginning  with 
a  few  letters  far  apart  and  then  gradually  in- 
serting more  until  the  close  spacing  is  attained, 
pupils  will  soon  acquire  the  ability  to  write 
words  with  good  movement  and  form.  Pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  wide  to 
the  close  spacing.  The  wide  spacing  is  only 
a  means  of  helping  pupils  over  a  very  difficult 
part  of  their  work.  All  copies  should  not  be 
used] as  indicated  above.  The  copies  given 
showing  wide  spacing  are  made  of  letters 
that  are  joined  at  the  top.  If  letters  that  are 
joined  at  the  base  line  are  used  and  placed  far 
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the  third  and  fourth  lingers  should  slide  on 
the  paper.  If  the  lower  part  of  these  nails 
is  constantly  being  polished,  the  hand  is 
likely  to  be  in  correct  position.  Next,  make 
these  same  movements  with  the  pen,  but 
without  using  ink.  Count  rapidly.  Keep 
the  wrist  free  from  the  paper.  Avoid  mak- 
ing the  muscles  tense  and  hard.  Relaxed 
muscles  are  an  important  factor  in  securing  a 
light  touch  to  the  paper. 

In  applying  the  movement  to  actual  writ- 
ing, it  is  a  good  plan  at  first  to  practice  words 
with  the  letters  far  apart.  A  good  device  is 
to  turn  the  paper  so  as  to  write  across  the 
lines,  as  indicated  in  Figure  IV. 

As  the  long  slides  between  the  letters  are 
easy,  considerable  attention  can  be  given  to 
form  without  losing  the  movement.  This  is 
an  important  point.  Many  teachers  secure 
proficiency  in  the  movement  exercises  but  fail 
to  make  the  application  to  actual  writing. 


apart  the  forms  are  likely  to  become  distorted. 

Another  helpful  plan  in  applying  movement 
to  words  is  checking  the  motion  at  angles,  or 
where  the  lines  come  together.  Instead  of 
rushing  through  a  word  with  the  rapid,  con- 
tinuous motion  used  in  the  oval  exercise,  re- 
tard the  movement  at  the  angles  enough  to 
make  reasonably  good  forms.  The  motion 
should  not  be  checked  except  at  the  places  in- 
dicated. Checking  the  motion  at  the  curved 
j  >l:ices  in  the  letters  will  make  poor  forms  by 
producing  an  angle.    Use  a  vigorous,  quick 


motion  but  retard  it  at  the  angles  sufficiently 
to  prevent  scrawly  forms.  The  cross  in  the 
word  "main"  indicates  places  where  the 
movement  may  be  retarded  if  it  is  found 
necessary. 

Another  difficulty  in  applying  movement  to 


actual  writing  in  addition  to  the  complicated, 
close  spacing  just  discussed,  is  found  in  the 
smallness  of  the  movements.  This  has  been 
considered  in  these  plans  by  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  exercises.  Large  move- 
ments are  easy,  and  small  movements  are 
difficult  to  execute  with  arm  movement.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  use  large  movements  in  mak- 
ing  the  small  forms  needed  for  actual  writing. 
This  can  be  done  by  starting  the  movement 
necessary  to  make  a  given  letter  a  short  dis- 
tance away  from  where  the  letter  is  to  be 
made.  In  finishing  the  letter,  the  motion 
may  be  carried  on  beyond  where  the  letter  is 
finished.  It  will  be  found  that  large  move- 
ments can  be  used  when  making  small  letters. 
Good  penmen  invariably  use  these  large 
movements.  There  is  a  swing  to  the  arm  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  words.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  poor  writers  that  the  movement 
is  never  larger  than  the  letters.  In  writing 
single  letters  and  short  words  the  opportunities 
for  large  movements  are  relatively  greater 
than  when  long  words  are  used. 

In  passing  through  the  difficult  stage  of 
getting  pupils  to  use  arm  movement  in  all 
writing,  the  plan  just  outlined  has  been  found 
particularly  helpful.  In  getting  ready  to 
write  spelling,  train  pupils  to  start  the  pen 
and  arm  in  motion  before  the  words  are  pro- 
nounced. Their  arms  should  act  as  the  race 
horse  does  when  getting  ready  to  race,  and 
not  as  the  horse  does  that  is  to  haul  slowly  a 
heavy  load.  This  preliminary  motion  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  line  to  be  made. 
The  pen  should  glide  on  and  off  the  paper 
without  any  slackening  of  the  motion. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  good  posi- 
tion and  penholding  are  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Practicing  copies  with  the  hand  and 
arm  in  a  position  that  is  not  conducive  to 
ease  and  rapidity  is  a  wasteful  process.  No 
cut-and-dried  process  should  be  followed  in 
planning  the  lessons.  Teachers  who  simply 
turn  from  one  page  to  another  in  a  textbook 
do  not  make  inspiring  leaders.  Personal  ex- 
perience in  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  becoming 
proficient  in  writing  is  necessary.  This 
means  that  teachers  should  lear  to  write  well 
themselves.  If  the  work  outlined  in  this 
article  is  first  thoroughly  mastered  by  teach- 
ers, good  judgment  can  then  be  exercised  in 
planning  work  for  pupils. 


'Flic  editors  of  this  magazine  have  need  of 
material  along  certain  lines  and  take  tliis  oppor- 
tunity to  enumerate  topics  on  which  they  would 
be  glad  to  receive  manuscripts.  In  preparing 
articles,  these  points  arc  worth  remembering  : 
.  I  good  length  is  1200  words  ;  several  good 
photographs  (as  well  unmounted)  that  elucidate 
points  made  in  an  article  add  to  its  value  ;  write 
plainly  on  one  side  of  a  paper  only. 

Suitable  compensation  is  given  J  or  every  ac- 
cepted con  t  rib  11 1  it  m . 

1.  My  Most  Successful  Scat  Work. 

2.  Nature  Study  That  My  Pupils  Enjoy. 
Our  School  Harden. 

/.  Cleaning  l~p  Our  School  Grounds  (iaitm 
"bct'ore"  and  "after"  photographs), 

5.  My  Winter  Bulbs. 

6.  Relaxation,  Recess  and  Noon  Games. 
7-  Hygiene  and  Temperance  Talks. 

8.  Personal  Accounts  Dealing  With :  The 
Teacher's  Home  and  Social  Life ;  Her  Advance 
Through  Reading  and  Summer  Courses,  and 
Frpcriflnees  That  Cheer  and  Uplift. 
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Preparing  for  Christmas  in  the  Rural  School 

BY   E  F F IE    G.    B  E  L  D  E  N  ,     Teacher  of  Village  School,  Malcolm,  Nebraska 


Effie  G.  Belden 


WITH  the  advent  of 
December  come  the 
Christmas  problems. 

The  first  thing  to  con- 
sider is  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion. 

At  the  beginning  of 
the  month  have  a  few 
general  exercises,  to  get 
the  children's  point  of 
view.  Begin  with  such 
questions  as :  What 
great  day  do  we  celebrate  this  month?  What 
does  it  mean?  How  do  we  feel  about  it?  etc. 
Their  ideas  will  probably  be  very  material- 
istic. And  now  comes  the  task  of  inculcating 
the  proper  spirit  of  reverence  and  worship. 
We  can  best  do  so  by  expressing  awe  and  rev- 
erence in  our  own  attitude  and  voice  as  we  tell 
how  kind  and  loving  it  was  of  Him  who 
might  have  stayed  in  Heaven  to  come  to  earth 
as  a  dear  dimpled  baby  that,  by  growing  up 
as  we  ourselves  do,  He  might  show  us  how  to 
be  good  and  kind  and  loving. 

Try  to  impress  upon  pupils  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing as  well  as  receiving.  Let  each  one  choose 
some  one  to  whom  to  make  a  gift,  and  encour- 
age pupils  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  time  to  pre- 
pare the  gift  for  the  one  selected.  Perhaps 
a  few  of  the  pennies  usually  devoted  to  candy 
will  be  needed  to  buy  material  for  the  thing  to 
be  made.  If  so,  help  them  to  view  the  sacri- 
fice as  a  joy.  Write  in  your  notebook  for 
December  the  words  Worship,  Love,  Giving, 
Sacrifice,  Joy,  and  see  how  much  of  the  spirit 
of  these  you  can  impart  to  your  pupils  during 
this  month.  You  may  find  it  hard  to  do  this 
without  "preaching,"  but  therein  lies  one 
test  of  your  power  as  a  teacher,  and  your 
method  must  be  adapted  to  your  special 
district. 

The  second  thing  to  consider  is  how  shall 
we  adapt  our  regular  work  to  the  thought  of 
the  month? 

In  your  reading  classes  skip  about  in  the 
textbook,  using  the  selections  referring  to 
winter  and  to  Christmas.  In  the  upper 
classes  it  might  be  well  to  lay  aside  the 
regular  text,  substituting  one  of  Dickens's 
Christmas  stories,  or  "The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  or  some 
other  Christmas  story. 


Let  the  construction  work  in  all  grades  be 
something  that  can  be  used  for  gifts,  such  as 
calendar  pads,  match  scratchers,  hat  pin 
holders,  whisk  broom  holders,  salt  beads,  etc. 
The  fact  that  they  are  to  be  used  for  gifts 
will  insure  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils. 

The  art  work  will,  of  course,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  construction  work,  the  best 
pictures  being  used  for  calendars,  covers  for 
booklets  or  invitations. 

In  the  language  work  have  the  upper  grades 
write  two  or  three  compositions  on  Christmas 
topics,  illustrating  them  if  desired.  Use  such 
topics  as  "The  Origin  of  the  Christmas  Tree," 
"Christmas  Customs  of  Other  Lands,"  "How 
We  Spent  Last  Christmas,"  "The  Story  of 
Piccola,"  or  the  re-telling  of  any  Christmas 
story  read  to  them. 

For  the  primary  classes  make  booklets  in 
which  to  keep  the  following  work.  For  the 
first  day  tell  the  story  of  the  journey  to  Beth- 
lehem, the  lack  of  room  at  the  inn,  the  manger, 
and  the  birth  of  the  Baby.  Ask  the  following 
questions,  writing  on  the  blackboard  the  best 
statement  received: 

What  was  the  name  of  Jesus's  mother? 

Where  did  she  and  Joseph  go? 

Why  did  they  go? 

What  time  did  they  arrive  there? 

Where  did  they  stay  all  night? 

Why? 

What  happened? 

Illustrate  this  page  with  the  picture  of  a 
baby,  cut  from  a  magazine  or  hectographed 
on  the  back  of  black  paper,  making  a  sil- 
houette. If  seven  sentences  are  too  much  for 
one  day's  copy,  divide  it  into  two  or  three 
days  'work. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  shepherds  and  have 
the  following  questions  answered,  illustrating 
with  the  cutting  of  a  shepherd  or  a  shepherd's 
crook. 

Who  were  out  in  the  field  when  Jesus  was 
born?   What  were  they  doing? 

What  did  they  see? 

What  did  they  hear? 

What  did  the  angel  say? 

What  did  the  shepherds  do? 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Wise  Men,  have  the  fol- 
lowing questions  answered,  and  illustrate  with 
a  cutting  of  three  men  on  camels  and  a  star. 


How  many  Wise  Men  were  there? 
Where  did  they  live? 
What  did  they  see? 
What  did  they  do? 

How  long  were  they  on  their  journey?  (The 
exact  time  can  not  be  told  of  course,  but  lead 
the  children  to  see  that  it  was  a  long  time, — 
several  weeks  at  least. ) 

Upon  what  did  they  ride? 

What  did  they  bring? 

Why  didn't  they  go  back  by  way  of  Jeru- 
salem? 

In  connection  with  the  language  work  you 
will  probably  teach  some  little  Christmas 
verses  to  the  class  as  a  concert  recitation. 
Teach  motions  to  go  with  it  for  the  children 
love  to  act. 

Just  a  word  of  caution  here, — don't  overdo 
the  matter.  Don't  make  every  day's  work 
relate  to  the  subject  of  Christmas.  Have 
your  regular  classes  but  add  interest  by  de- 
voting some  of  the  periods  to  Christmas  work. 

I  hope  that  you  change  your  decorations 
every  month.  If  not,  make  a  special  study  of 
decoration  this  month  at  least.  If  you  live 
where  there  are  pines,  use  them  freely. 
Have  at  least  one  Madonna  if  you  have  to 
borrow  it  for  the  occasion.  Have  several  if 
possible,  and  use  them  for  picture  study. 
Give  up  a  little  more  of  your  board  space  to 
blackboard  drawings.  Have  a  colored  border 
of  holly  along  the  boards.  Let  the  children 
cut  Christmas  trees  from  green  paper  six  or 
eight  inches  in  height  and  mount  on  strips  of 
white  paper  to  use  as  a  border  above  the 
board.  A  free  use  of  red  and  green  tissue 
paper,  together  with  a  few  bells,  will  convert 
the  usual  .staid  schoolroom  into  a  very  festive 
place.  Whenever  it  is  possible  use  Nature's 
treasures  for  decorative  features,  but  if  you 
must  depend  upon  "store"  ornaments  put 
them  away  carefully  for  use  another  year. 

The  greater  share  of  our  rural  schools  are 
too  far  from  villages  or  churches  for  the 
pupils  to  take  active  part  in  Christmas  exer- 
cises so,  as  a  finale  to  your  preparations,  let 
me  urge  you  to  have  a  program  to  which  the 
whole  neighborhood  is  invited. 

And  if  your  December  preparations  are 
well  planned  and  carried  out,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  the  children  that  Christmas 
is  the  nicest  time  of  the  year. 


A  Pine  Tree  Border  for  the  Schoolroom  at  Christinas  Time 

Cut  the  trees  from  plain  green  wall-paper  six  or  eight  inches  in  height  and  mount  on  white  or  gray  paper.    This  will  be  an  effective  decoration. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Christ  Child 

The  Christmas  Story  Especially  Adapted  for  Telling  in  the  Rural  School 

BY    W.    JEAN  STEWART 


vM&^T&ffih  LONG  time  ago  the  people  in 
S3$/mn I  ^he  wor^  did  nut  know  how 
Es|f^M^k^  much  (i"<!  loved  them  and 
|l§|jM^gy^J  how  tenderly  He  cared  for 
pp^^^^SI  them,  and  so  they  were  not 
mm  gjg^ggg  good  and  kind  and  helpful  to 
one  another  as  they  should  have  been,  and  it 
grieved  Him  greatly.  And,  as  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  each  golden 
ray  whispered, ' '  He  loves  you ;  God  loves  you. ' ' 
And  as  the  flowers  raised  their  lovely  heads 
from  the  green  earth's  breast  they  said,  "He 
loves  you;  God  loves  you."  And  the  birds, 
as  they  flew  through  the  azure  sky  and  lighted 
on  the  tall  trees  branches,  sang  as  though 
their  very  throats  would  burst,  "He  loves 
you;  God  loves  you,"  And  all  the  beauty  in 
the  world  and  all  the  fragrance,  the  gleaming 
stars  and  the  moon-made  shadows,  spoke  His 
love  as  in  one  mighty  chorus,  "He  loves  you; 
God  loves  you."  Still  they  did  not  under- 
stand. And  our  Father's  heart  was  troubled, 
for  envyings  and  strife  and  sorrow  in  the 
world  increased,  and  nobody  understood  how 
much  He  loved  and  cared. 

Then  it  was  that  our  Father  determined  to 
give  to  the  world  the  very  best  He  had — His 
only  son.  They  had  not  understood  the  sun 
and  the  birds  and  the  flowers  when  they  said, 
' '  He  loves  you, ' '  but  surely  they  would  under- 
stand His  Son;  and  so  He  gave  Him.  He 
might  have  sent  Him  in  any  way  that  He 
pleased.  He  might  have  made  Him  a  great 
man,  a  king,  or  a  scholar ;  but  then  the  meek 
and  lowly  would  have  been  afraid  of  him  and 
would  never  have  known  him.  He  might 
have  sent  Him  into  a  wonderful  palace  full  of 
beautiful  things;  but  then  the  poor  would 
have  been  dazzled  by  its  splendor  and  would 
never  have  approached  Him.  And  God 
wanted  all  the  people  everywhere  to  know 
and  love  Him;  so  He  sent  Him  as  the  dearest 
thing  in  all  the  world — a  little  bit  of  a  baby- 
born  in  a  manger. 

But  babies  must  have  mothers,  and  fathers 
too,  to  care  for  them  and  make  them  happy. 
And  in  a  little  town  called  Nazareth  there 
lived  a  woman  whose  heart  was  very  pure,  and 


whose  face  was  very  kind,  and  whose  hands 
were  very  gentle,  and  her  name  was  Mary. 
And  in  that  same  village  there  dwelt  a  man 
whose  name  was  Joseph,  and  his  hands  were 
very  strong  and  his  heart  was  very  kind  and 
full  of  love  for  Mary.  So  God  chose  these  two 
to  make  ready  a  place  for  His  well-beloved 
only  Son, — the  little  Christ  Child  who  should 
come. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  they  passed  the 
weary  days  until  His  coming,  but  I  can  fancy 
them  going  in  and  out  as  they  prepared  for 
Him  the  tiny  home,  trying  with  loving  hearts 
and  willing  hands  to  make  it  bright  and  com- 
fortable. I  think  Joseph  must  have  whistled 
as  he  worked,  away  in  his  carpenter  shop,  and 
surely  Mary  must  often  have  sung  as  she  went 
about  her  daily  tasks  because  of  the  joy  to 
come. 

And  now  it  so  happened,  after  many  days, 
that  Joseph  had  need  to  go  on  a  long  journey 
to  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  there  to  be  numbered 
with  all  his  father's  house,  at  the  Emperor's 
command,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  went  with 
him.  Now,  when  they  arrived  in  the  village, 
so  great  was  the  crowd  already  gathered  that 
no  room  was  found  for  them  either  at  the  inn 
or  in  any  of  the  houses.  So  Joseph  fixed  for 
Mary  a  bed  of  nice  clean  straw  out  in  a  stall 
where  the  cattle  lay.  And  there  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  sleeptime,  while  the  bright  stars 
shone  overhead,  the  Christ  Child  came  to 
earth,  and  wrapping  Him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  they  laid  Him  in  a  manger. 

"And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  fields,  keeping  watch 
1 1  rer  their  flocks  by  night.  And  lo,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them;  and  they 
were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto 
them;  'Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you: 
Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  And  suddenly 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 


heavenly  host  praising  God  and  saying.  'Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men. ' 

"And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  angels  were 
gone  away  from  them  into  heaven,  the  shep- 
herds said  one  to  another,  'Let  us  now  go 
even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which 
is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
known  unto  us.'  And  they  came  with  haste, 
and  found  Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the  Babe 
lying  in  a  manger,"  as  the  angel  had  told 
them.  And  when  they  had  worshipped  Him, 
they  returned  unto  their  place,  praising  God, 
and  glorifying  Him  because  he  had  loved  the 
world  so  much  that  He  gave  His  only  Son. 

At  the  same  time,  far  away  in  the  East, 
Wise  Men  were  watching,  and  as  they 
watched,  behold,  a  wonderful  star  appeared 
in  the  heavens,  beautiful  and  very  bright! 
And  when  they  saw  the  star  they  knew  that 
the  Christ  was  born,  and  they  made  ready 
with  haste  for  the  long  journey  across  the 
desert  sands  to  Jerusalem  that  they  might 
see  Him.  And  can't  you  close  your  eyes  and 
see  them  as  they  journey,  each  seated  high 
on  his  camel's  back?  And  can't  you  think 
what  they  must  have  said  when,  at  evening, 
they  camped  by  some  desert  spring  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  wonderful  star,  talked  of  Him 
and  of  God's  great  love,  who  gave  His  only 
Son  ?  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem 
they  said.  "Where  is  He  that  is  born  King  of 
the  Jews?  For  we  have  seen  His  star  in  the 
East  and  are  come  to  worship  Him?"  Then 
Herod  was  troubled,  for  he  was  king  of  the 
Jews  and  wanted  no  other  to  be  king  in  his 
stead.  So  he  called  unto  those  who  ought  to 
know  and  inquired  of  them  where  Jesus  should 
be  born,  and  they  told  him.  "In  Bethlehem  of 
Judea."  Then  Herod  commanded  the  Wise 
Men  that  they  should  go  to  Bethlehem  and 
find  the  Christ  Child,  and  when  they  had 
found  Him,  to  come  again  and  bring  him 
word,  that  he  might  go  and  worship  Him  also. 
But  in  this  Herod  deceived  ^the  Wise  Men,  for 
he  only  sought  to  put  the  child  to  death. 

"When  they  had  heard  the  king,  the*  cte, 

(Continual  on  page  7«;  —J—± 
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Christmas  Celebrations  and  Where  to  Find  Material 

BY   CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 
Author  and  Director  of  "The  Pageant  of  Patriots,  "  "The  Pageant  of  Schenectady,  "  The  Pageant  of  Portland, "  etc. 


]0R  SOME  time  past,  we  as  a 
nation  have  been  searching 
for  the  best  means  of  cele- 
brating the  Fourth  of  July,  a 
means  which  will  keep  the 
national  holiday  safe  and 
sane,  and  which  will  give  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  the  greatest  number.  And  so  it  has 
come  about  that,  in  place  of  noise  and  acci- 
dents, we  now  have  patriotic  festivals,  historic 
pageants,  sham  battles,  folk  dancing,  and 
parades.  Side  by  side  with  our  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Fourth,  we  as  a  nation  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  if  our  Christmas  celebrations  are 
all  that  they  should  be.  Does  our  Christmas 
celebration  bring  us  a  sense  of  joyful  partic- 
ipation? Are  we  putting  actual  meaning 
into  our  Christmas  Eve  festivities  ?  Do  we 
remember  Christmas  only  by  the  gifts  we 
received  or  by  some  happy  festival  in  which 
we  all  took  part? 

In  many  cities  the  awakening  of  a  new 
Christmas  spirit  has  already  begun.  Not 
only  are  there  societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Useless  Giving,  but  municipal  Christmas 
trees  are  springing  up  on  all  sides.  Last 
year  New  York  had  a  giant  tree  placed  in 
Madison  Square  where  all  could  see  it  and 
feel  that  it  was  theirs — from  the  birds  that 
pecked  at  its  festoons  of  pop  corn  to  the  news- 
boys delighting  in  its  candles  of  electric  light. 
Boston  had  another  such  tree  on  its  famous 
common.  And  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and 
many  other  places  the  old  English  carols  are 
being  revived  and  sung  by  waits,  who  go  about 
the  streets  carrying  lanterns  and  tapers  and 
often  wearing  the  quaint  and  colorful  cos- 
tumes of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day. 

In  no  place  should  this  new  Christmas  spirit 
be  more  manifest  than  in  the  country,  where 
Christmas  should  draw  all  people  together  to 
work  for  a  common  cause — the  Christmas 
celebration  in  church  or  school.  As  a  place 
for  a  Christmas  celebration,  the  country 
town  has  many  advantages  which  a  city  ut- 
terly lacks.  In  the  country  there  is  more 
community  interest,  greater  freedom  and 
greater  room  for  ingenuity. 

In  planning  your  Christmas  celebration, 
first  of  all  decorate  your  church,  hall  or  school- 
room with  holly  and  pine.  If  these  are  not 
available,  procure  red  and  green  Christmas-y 


festoons  which  can  be  had  at  about  five  cents 
a  yard.  They  are  attractive  and  save  time 
and  trouble.  Also  attractive  for  decoration 
are  rolls  of  crepe  paper  with  a  frieze  of  pine 
trees,  or  Santa  and  his  reindeer.  They  are 
very  inexpensive  and  effective  and  can  be 
used  again  and  again. 

After  you  have  decided  on  your  decorations, 
plan  your  Christmas  program  of  entertain- 
ment. It  should  include  recitations,  carols, 
and  a  play.  Good  anthologies  will  always 
have  Christmas  poems  in  them,  and  good 
short  pieces  can  usually  be  found  in  the 
magazines.  Use  not  only  recitations  that 
carry  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  but  tuck  in  a 
poem  with  a  New  Year  feeling  in  it. 

For  Christmas  carols  use  either  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  hymns  with  which 
everybody  is  familiar,  or  select  new  carols — 
real  carols  which  will  come  as  a  surprise. 
There  are  a  number  to  choose  from : 
"Selected  Christmas  Carols,"  price 20 cents ; 
published  by  Ditson  and  Co.,  Boston.  Or, 
a  more  expensive  book ;  '  'Selected  Christmas 
Carols,  by  F.  L.  Humphrey,  price  $1.50. 

Plays  suitable  for  a  Christmas  celebration 
come  under  several  heads :  Plays  for  boys ; 
plays  for  girls;  plays  for  boys  and  girls; 
and  plays  for  older  and  younger  children. 

One  play  for  boys  is  '  'The  Father  Christ- 
mas Play,"  in  which  six  boys  take  part.  It 
is  published  in  a  book  called  "Folk  Festi- 
vals," by  Mary  Needham,  at  $1.25.  "The 
Father  Christmas  Play"  is  given  just  as  it 
was  in  England  centuries  ago,  and  contains 
the  fight  between  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
It  is  amusing,  a  bit  of  folk-lore,  easy  to 
costume,  no  scene-setting  required,  and  plays 
about  ten  minutes ;  ages,  eight  to  fourteen. 

A  good  play  is  "The  Lost  Reindeer,"  by 
Laura  Rountree  Smith,  suitable  for  a  good- 
sized  Sunday  School  class,  or  a  school.  This 
is  published  by  the  F.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Co., 
at  10  cents  separately,  or  in  a  book  with 
eleven  other  plays,  at  35  cents. 

In  December  Normal  Instructor,  1913,  was 
given  "An  Old  English  Christmas,"  an 
indoor  pageant.  This  has  made  a  very  suc- 
cessful entertainment  for  school  or  Sunday 
School  and  has  an  educative  value.  Other 
very  successful  entertainments  published  in 
the  Normal  Instructor  are  those  that  have 


the  "Christmas-in-Other-Lands"  theme. 
These  were  given  in  December,  1903  and 
1904,  and  November,  1908. 

A  Russian  play  for  Yuletide,  with  an 
easily  managed  indoor  setting,  a  Russian 
dance  and  full  directions  for  costuming,  can 
be  found  in  "The  Silver  Thread  and  Other 
Folk  Plays,"  price  $1.25.  From  ten  to 
twenty  boys  and  girls  can  take  part  in  it,  but 
they  will  need  a  stage  large  enough  for 
dancing.  By  the  same  author  is  written  '  'The 
House  of  the  Heart"  which  contains  plays  for 
children  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
price  is  $1.25.  There  are  two  Christmas 
plays  in  the  volume  suitable  for  school  or 
church  use,  one  employing  eleven  children, 
the  other  eight  children. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  a  word  here  as  to 
the  possibility  of  including  in  the  Christmas 
celebration  any  members  of  "Lands  Across 
the  Sea, "  who  bring  with  them  a  store  of 
folk  custom  and  tradition.  In  many  a  New 
England  mill  town,  in  Western  manufactur- 
ing districts,  and  "up-state"  in  New  York, 
there  are  apt  to  be  foreign  citizens  who  could 
lend  a  colorful  and  unusual  note  to  your 
Yuletide  celebration.  Let  your  young  people 
discover,  if  they  can,  how  the  Hungarians 
and  Poles  spend  Christmas.  What  are  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  Christmas  legends? 
Could  they  be  portrayed  in  tableaux?  What 
is  the  German  legend  of  St.  Boniface?  How 
do  the  children  of  Holland  receive  their 
Christmas  presents  ?  Would  not  your  audi- 
ence like  to  hear  some  French-Canadian 
noels?  Are  there  any  Syrians  who  will 
dance  for  you?  Have  your  foreign  peoples 
any  songs  they  can  sing,  any  folk  dances 
they  can  do?  Will  they  wear  their  national 
costumes  ?  Have  they  any  foreign  handiwork, 
any  toys  or  trinkets  that  they  will  display? 
Here  lies  a  mine  new  and  unexplored.  Here 
are  arts  and  customs  that  were  old  when  our 
country  was  new.  Let  them  play  a  part  in 
your  Christmas  celebration.  Let  everybody, 
high  and  low,  poor  and  rich,  add  his  quota 
of  interest  to  your  Yuletide  Festival.  Make 
it  a  true  Community  Christmas  through 
which  runs  the  message  "Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  toward  Men." 

NOTE  :  Any  of  the  books  mentioned  iu  the  foregoing  article 
can  be  supplied  at  the  prices  named  by  the  K.  A.  Owen  Pub. 
Dansville,  X.  Y. 
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The  Christmas  Sprite 

A  Play  Particularly  Suiterl  to  Rural  Schools 

By  Beatrice  M.  Daniels 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES 

Mr.  Crouch.  Mrs.  Grouch. 

Hobby  Grouch  (12  years  old). 

The  Grouch  Twins  J-        (18  years  old). 
The  Grouch  Maids  j-  jgg-e 

Sunny  (10  years  old). 
The  Christmas  Sprite. 

The  costumes  are  modern,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sprite's,  which  should 
be  a  white,  loose  dress,  short.  She 
should  be  small  for  her  age.  She  carries 
a  silver  star-tipped  wand,  wears  a  crown 
with  a  star  on  it. 

Scene :  The  interior  of  the  Grouch  home. 
The  Christmas  Sprite  is  discovered. 

Sprite  (gaily,  to  audience) — How  do 
you  do,  everybody?  I  just  came  in. 
How?  Why,  I  rode  a  golden  sunbeam  in 
at  the  window.  That's  perfectly  proper 
for  ^sprites,  you  know.  Besides,  I  have 
urgent  business  here.  It's  high  time 
this  Grouch  family  felt  the  touch  of  my 
wand.  Why,  they  don't  know  what  that 
Christmas  feeling  is  at  all.  You  know: 
gentle  fingers  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
heart,  the  door  flies  open,  and  the  heart's 
treasures  pour  out.  Well,  if  these 
Crouches  ever  had  that  feeling,  they'd 
be  frightened  to  death,  and  think  it  was 
heart  disease!  (Laughs.)  -  I'm  sorry  for 
them,  really,  and  I  mean  to  try  the 
effect  of  my  wand.  It  has  never  failed 
to  change  the  hardest  heart.  Ah!  here 
comes  some  one !  I  vanish !  ( Waves  wand 
thrice  and  slips  to  center  back.) 

(Enter  two  maids  in  cap  and  apron.) 

Jane  (dusting  table) — I'm  glad   the  J 
mistress    is    not  having  company  for 
Christmas. 

Marie — Yes,  to  muss  the  house  and 
make  more  work! 

Jane— Christmas  is  a  bother. 

Marie — So  I  say. 

(Enter  Grouch  twins,  Nell  and  Bell.  ) 

Nell — Of  course,  we  don't  care,  but  I 
say  we  must  do  as  others  do.  It's  only 
for  show,  anyway. 

Bell — -1  shall  not  wear  myself  out  shop- 
ping in  those  crowded  stores.  I  hate  it! 
And  I  never  know  what  to  buy. 

Nell — Oh,  anything  will  do.  No  one 
ever  cares  for  the  gift;  so,  as  long  as  it 
is  pretty  and  useless,  it  will  do. 

Sprite  (aside) — Now,  if  that  isn't  a 
real  Grouch  saying!    Poor,  cross  dear! 

Bell — I  suppose  I  must  give  in.  Shall 
we  go  this  afternoon  and  get  it  over? 

Nell — Yes,  Jane,  go  and  brush  my 
brown  street  suit. 

(Exit  Jane) 

Bell — And,  Marie,  don't  stand  there 
waving  that  duster  like  an  Indian  toma- 
hawk.   Leave  us ! 

(Exit  Marie.) 

Sprite  (aside) — O-oh-oh!  More  Grouch! 

Nell  (sitting  down  at  table) — Wouldn't 
a  box  of  stationery  do  for  Cousin  Will? 

Bell — Goodness,  yes!  He's  always 
writing  the  most  wretched  notes  on  a 
corner  of  his  business  stationery.  He's 
so  careless! 

Sprite  (aside) — I'd  better  hurry  be- 
fore she  becomes  quite  vinegary. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Grouch  and  Bobby  Grouch. ) 

Mrs.  Grouch — Bobby  Grouch,  you  are 
the  worst  boy!  Santa  Claus  shan't  bring 
you  a  thing  if  you  aren't  quiet. 

Bobby— Santa  Claus? 
isn't  any  Santa  Claus. 
believe  that  fairy  tale. 

Sprite  (aside)  —  Oh! 
sorry  for  him ! 

Mrs.  Grouch— Well,  then,  your  father- 


Poof!  There 
[I'm  too  big  to 

poor  boy,  I'm 


shall  hear  how  naughty  you  are,  and 
punish  you. 

Nell — He  will  never  behave. 

Bell — Never  mind  him,  mother.  Help 
us  to  make  a  list.  We  are  going  to  be 
martyrs  this  afternoon,  and  buy  presents 
for  all  our  dear  (sarcastically)  relatives. 

Bobby — What  you  going  to  buy  me? 

Nell  (sharply) — Nothing.  You  don't 
deserve  it. 

Sprite  (aside) — Dear  me,  she's  as  bad 
as  her  twin !  Oh  !  if  only  some  kind  per- 
son would  come  in,  for  my  wand  has  no 
power  to  change  cold  hearts  unless  at 
least  one  kind  one  is  near.  Who  is  that 
now? 

Mrs.  Grouch — Oh  there  comes  your 
father  for  luncheon.  Don't  mention 
Christmas  to  him,  girls;  it  annoys  him. 
I'm  sure,  it  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
anyway,  but  men  don't  have  to  bother 
about  it  like  lis  poor  women.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  hand  out  the  checks. 

(Enter  Mr.  Grouch,  followed  by  Jane 
and  Marie  who  take  his  coat,  hat,  cane.) 

Mr.  Grouch — Never  saw  such  miserable 
weather ! 

Sprite  (aside)  — Another  one!  (In 
mock  dismay. )    Help!  Help! 

Bobby — Dad,  you  can  prepare  to  hand 
out  the  checks. 

Mr.  Grouch— What?  Checks!  Why? 

Bobby — 'Cause  mother  said  so;  it  is 
Christmas. 

Mrs.  Grouch — Bobby,  you — 

Mr.    Grouch— Christmas,   eh?     I  tell 


you,  I  won't  waste  any  of  my  money  on 
this  Christmas  folderol.  Do  not  mention 
the  word  to  me.    Is  luncheon  ready? 

(Enter  Marie). 

Marie  (bowing)  —  Luncheon,  ma'am, 
(Exit.) 

Bell  (to  Bobby)— You  little  meddler! 

Nell  (to  Bobby) — You  spoiled  every- 
thing! 

Mrs.  Grouch — You  may  come  to  lunch- 
eon now,  Mr.  Grouch,  and  no  one  shall 
speak  to  you  of  Christmas,  nor  ask  you 
for  any  of  your  precious  money.  You 
may  let  your  poor  wife  and  children  be 
penniless,  if  you  don't  care.  (She  weeps. ) 

Sprite  (aside) — Worse  and  worse!  If 
they  ever  do  smile,  as  I  hope  my  wand 
will  make  them,  why,  the  corners  of  their 
mouths  will  hardly  know  how  to  curl  up- 
wards. Oh!  isn't  there  one  warm  heart 
about  here? 

Bobby  (looking  out) — There's  Sunny 
coming  up  the  walk,  mother.  You'd 
better  go  into  the  dining-room  you  al- 
ways said  she  tired  you  so. 

Mrs.  Grouch — Yes,  she's  always  smil- 
ing and  smiling,  and  I  am  sure  she  has 
little  enough  to  smile  about. 


(Enter 
dressed. ) 


Sunny,    poorly    but  neatly 


Sunny  (cheerily) — -Merry  Christmas 
that's  coming,  everybody! 

Sprite  (aside) — At  last!  I  was  almost 
in  despair. 

Mr.  Grouch — Good  morning,  Sunny. 
Why  don't  you  say  "good  morning,"  in- 
stead of  that  nonsense? 


CKristmas  WlsHes 


M.  B.  H. 


Muriel  B.  Hutchings 


Here's  a    lov  -  ing  Christ-mas     kiss   for   moth-er  dear;  Oh!  Mer  -  ry  Christ-mas  ! 
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Here's  a  merry  Christmas  wish  for  father    Here's  a  joyful  Christmas  wish  for  every 
dear  one. 
Oh,  happy  Christmas!  happy  Christ-       Oh,  joyful   Christmas!  joyful  Christ- 
mas '/hear  us  call !  mas!  hear  us  call! 
Sending  Christmas  wishes  far  and  near,  i  Filling  Christmas  time  with  love  and  tun, 
Happy  Christmas  to  you  all !                |     Joyful  Christmas  to  you  all  1 


Sunny — Why,  I  can  say  "gfood  morn- 
ing" any  day,  but  I  can  say  "Merry 
Christmas"  only  once  a  year.  It  sounds 
so  cheerful ! 

Bell — It  isn't  a  cheerful  time  for  us! 

Nell — No,  only  a  great  nuisance. 

awful  drain  on  dad's 


Bobby— And  ; 
checkbook ! 

Mrs.  Grouch 
I  forbid  you — 

Sunny — Oh ! 
way  you  look 


[threateningly)  — Bob 


oh!  oh!  Is  that  the 
at  it?  I'm  so  sorry  for 
you.  Over  at  our  house,  we  don't  know 
what  a  check  book  looks  like,  but  we 
are  making  the  loveliest  plans  for  Christ  - 
mas!  You  won't  tell,  if  I  tell  you,  will 
you?  Well,  I  am  crocheting  a  pair  of 
red  slippers  for  mother,  all  by  myself, 
and  mother  is  going  to  make  some  cake.i 
for  the  poor  little  Cummins  orphans. 

Sprite  (aside)— The  little  dear!  Now 
I  can  get  to  work.  (She  creeps  up  be- 
hind Bobby.) 

Bobby — Huh!  I'd  rather  eat  the  cakes 
myself.  (Sprite  touches  him  with  her 
wand.  Instantly™  Bobby's  expression 
changes  to  a  broad  smile.)  I  say,  but. 
Sunny,  won't  they  be  glad?  Mother, 
may  I  give  them  my  new  rocking  horse? 

Sunny — Oh,  Bobby,  will  you? 

Mrs.  Grouch— Why,  Bobby  Grouch, 
your  new  five-dollar  rocking-horse! 

Sprite  (aside)— Oh;  but  I'll  get  you. 
my  cross  old  lady!  (She  touches  Mrs. 
Grouch  who  immediately  smiles.) 

Mrs.  Grouch — But,  really,  I  don't  see 
why  you  shouldn't,  you  have  so  many 
toys,  and  the  poor  little  orphans — yes, 
Bobby,  you  may,  and  I'll  fill  them  each 
a  nice,  fat  stocking. 


Sunny  (hugging  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Grouch,  I  love  you  ! 


Grouch) — Oh ! 


Bell  (to  Nell) — What  has  come  over 
mother  and  Bobby? 

Nell  (to  Bell)— I  can't  imagine! 

Sunny — Girls,  won't  you  join  in? 

Bell  and  Nell  (stiffly) — Indeed,  we 
shall  not  be —  (Sprite  touches  both. 
They  break  into  smiles.)  Oh,  of  course 
we  will! 

Bell  (excitedly) — We'll  buy  them  each 
a  cunning  little  suit — 

Nell  (excitedly) — And  some  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  some  warm  gloves,  and — 

Mr.  Grouch— Merciful  Heavens!  And 
the  checks  come  out  of  me! 

Bobby — Won't  it  be  great  sport  to  see 
their  faces ! 

Mr.  Grouch — Sport,  indeed!  I  will  — 
(Waves  his  fist  threateningly. ) 

Sprite  (aside)  — Little  wand,  do  not 
fail  me  now,  for  he  holds  the  checks. 
(Touches  Mr.  Grouch.  Mr.  Grouch 
beams.) 

Mr.  Grouch — Upon  my  word,  Bobby, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  those 
poor  tots  happy.  Let's  get  a  tree,  and 
bring  them  here,  and  give  them  a  real, 
jolly  Christmas,  with  presents,  and  a 
dinner,  and  all  the  rest.  I'll  do  il!  By 
the  great  St.  Nicholas,  I'll  do  it! 
(Laughs  loudly.) 

Mrs.  Grouch  (starting)  —  My  dear,  how 
you  startled  me! 

Sprite  (aside) — He  hasn't  laughed  for 
so  long  that  she  thought  it  was  an  earth- 
quake. 

Sunny — How  generous  you  are,  Mr. 
Grouch!  I  could  dance  for  joy.  (Skips 
about.)  Isn't  this  a  beautiful,  beautiful 
world!  If  we  can  make  even  one  child 
happy,  how  joyful  Christmas  will  be! 

Sprite  (whispers  in  Sunny's  ear) — And 
for  the  dear  Christ  Child! 

Sunny  (repeating  slowly,  as  if  awed) 
— And  for  the  dear  Christ  Child.  (Then, 
joyfully,  to  audience.)  A  merry,  merry 
Christmas  to  all ! 


All  (to  audience) — A 
Christmas  to  all ! 


merry,  merry 
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Little  Plays  to  Be  Acted  at  Christmas  Time 


The  Ringing  of  the  Joy  Bells 

Presented  by  a  Group  of  Playground  Children, 
Christinas,  1913. 

By  Eloise  Hollett 

Characters:  The  number  of  charac- 
ters is  variable.  The  play  as  arranged 
is  for  six  girls  and  four  boys  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  as  follows — 

Kathleen.        Kathleen's  Mother. 

Mary.  The  Fairy,  imagination. 

Irene.  Jenny. 

William.  Kenneth. 

George.  Jack. 

Costumes.  The  children's  costumes 
are  modern  of  varying  degrees  of  rich- 
ness and  poverty.  The  mother  wears  a 
dark  dress,  a  white  apron,  a  little  plaid 
shawl,  folded  three'  cornerwise  and 
pinned  over  the  shoulders,  and  uses  an- 
other shawl  to  throw  over  her  hand. 
The  Fairy,  Imagination,  wears  a  purple 
robe  and  a  gold  crown  and  carries  a  gold 
wand. 

Dances.  The  dances  may  be  any  s.m- 
ple  figure  dances  which  the  children 
know — preferably  old  folk  dances,  Miss 
McLeod's  'Reel,  the  Four-hand  Reel, 
Deck  the  Halls  With  Boughs  of  Holly, 
A  Christmas  Wreath,  etc. 

SONGS.  Good  Christmas  songs.  Be- 
fore the  children  enter  they  might  sing 
a  part  of  "Oh,  bring  with  a  noise,  my 
merry,  merry  boys,"  etc. 

Plot:  The  thought  of  the  playlet 
comes  from  Ireland  where  there  is  the 
saying  that  on  Christmas  Eve  the  Joy 
Bells  are  rung  by  the  angels  in  Heaven. 

Scene:  The  scene  is  a  poor  kitchen 
with  a  common  table  in  the  center,  two 
or  three  straight  chairs,  an  open  fire  on 
the  right  side,  an  old-fashioned  cupboard 
with  pewter  and  china  dishes  to  the  rear 
left.  In  the  center  back  is  a  window; 
to  the  left  rear,  a  door.  When  the  cur- 
tain rises,  Kathleen  is  sitting  on  the  floor 
before  the  fire;  her  mother  is  taking 
down  her  shawl  from  a  hook  on  the  wall 
in  the  rear. 

Mother — I'll  not  be  gone  long,  Kath- 
leen. (.She  puts  on  her  shawl  and  comes 
forward.)  It's  not  my  wish  to  leave  you 
alone  on  Christmas  Eve;  but  when  the 
times  are  hard  the  chance  for  a  bit  of 
honest  work  is  not  to  be  laughed  at. 
(Kathleen  rises  and  comes  to  her.) 
You'll  not  be  lonely,  will  you,  darling? 

Kathleen  (shaking  her  head) — No,  I'll 
not  be  lonely. 

Mother — What  will  you  do  while  I  am 

gone? 

Kathleen — There's  a  plenty  to  do, 
mother.  I'll  mind  the  door  and  see  if  I 
can  keep  the  fire  burning  'till  you  come 
back. 

Mother — With  the  little  wood  we  have, 
it  will  not  be  easy;  but  you're  a  good 
girl,  Kathleen,  and  I'm  proud  of  you. 
(Kisses  her.)  After  a  bit  you  might 
light  a  candle  and  put  it  in  the  window 
where  I,  like  the  others  who  pass  along 
the  way,  may  be  guided  by  its  light. 
(At  the  door.)  And  if  you  listen  for 
them,  perhaps  you'll  hear  the  bells  ring- 
ing.   I  heard  them  once. 

Kathleen— Bells?    What  bells? 

Mother — What  bells?  How  can  you 
ask?  What  bells  should  they  be  on 
Christmas  Eve  but  the  Joy  Bells  the 
angels  ring  in  Heaven  for  the  wonder 
that  came  to  the  earth.  Only  those  with 
pure  hearts  can  hear  them,  and  happy 
are  they,  for  it  means  the  best  of  good 
fortune  the  long  year  through.  (She 
goes  out.) 

Kathleen  (listening)  —  I  don't  hear 
them  now.  (She  goes  over  and  kneels 
down  in  front  of  the  fire  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  her. )  I'm  not  lonely 
but  I  wish  I  could  have  a  party.  I  never 
have  had  one  because  we've  always  been 
too  poor.  Of  course,  I  could  pretend. 
Yes,  I  could  pretend  that  I'm  giving  a 
Christmas  Eve  party  and  that  this  room 
is  full  of  children.  (She  springs  to  her 
feet  and  looks  around.)  But,  you  see, 
it  isn't.  (To  the  fire  again.)  Maybe  I 
can't  pretend  after  all.    (A  knock  on  the 


door  is  heard. )  Who's  there?  Who  can 
it  l>e?  She  runs  to  the  door  and  opens 
it.)    Come  in. 

(Imagination  enters.) 

Imagination — You  wished  for  me, 
Kathleen. 

Kathleen — I?  I  don't  know  who  you 
are  but  I'm  glad  you've  come.  Won't 
you  sit  down?    (She  offers  her  a  chair.) 

Imagination  (sitting down)  — Kathleen, 
you  know  me  well,  although  you've 
never  seen  me  before. 

Kathleen — Who  are  you? 

Imagination — I  am  the  fairy.  Imagina- 
tion, who  helps  people  pretend. 

Kathleen— How  do  you  help  them? 

Imagination — In  any  way  I  can.  To 
the  lonely  and  saddened  I  bring  friends 
and  good  cheer;  to  the  discouraged, 
dreams  to  beckon  them  on;  to  the  poor, 
visions  of  warmth  and  joy.  Tonight 
there  are  many  who  want  me.  I  shall 
fill  chairs  standing  empty  by  the  fireside, 
bring  laughter  and  song  into  houses  long 
silent,  awaken  evenings  almost  forgot- 
ten, and  bring  tears  to  eyes  that  were 
growing  hard. 

Kathleen — Will  you  help  me  give  a 
party? 

Imagination — Yes,  whom  do  you  want 
to  ask? 

Kathleen — Could  all  the  children  come 
who  are  left  alone  this  evening  or  who 
are  unhappy? 

Imagination — They  can  all  come;  but 
they  will  no  longer  be  unhappy.  (Rises.) 
As  soon  as  I  open  the  door  you  will  hear 
them. 

Kathleen — Oh,  I  don't  want  you  to  go! 
When  will  you  come  again? 

Imagination — You  will  not  always  be 
able  to  see  me;  but  whenever  you  want 
me,  I  will  come.  (She  opens  the  door 
and  lets  in  the  sound  of  children's  voices 
in  song  and  laughter.  Then  with  a  wave 
of  her  hand  and  a  smile  she  disappears, 
and  Mary,  Jenny,  Irene,  George,  Wil- 
liam, Kenneth  and  Jack  come  running 
in.  First  come  the  girls  with  their  hands 
full  of  holly,  ivy  and  mistletoe.  Then 
come  Kenneth  and  William  pulling  the 
Yule-log.  George  has  his  arms  full,  of 
peat  and  Jack  is  carrying  his  violin.) 

Irene  and  Mary — Kathleen,  Kathleen, 
we've  come  to  your  party. 

Jenny — Oh,  you  were  good  to  want  us. 
We  were  very  lonely. 

(Kathleen  runs  forward  to  meet  them, 
exclaiming,  "Irene,  Mary,  Jenny,  I'm 
glad  you've  come. ") 

Jenny — And  see  what  the  boys  have 
brought. 

(All  stand  aside  as  the  boys  pull  the 
Yule-log  forward.) 

William  and  Kenneth — Here's  the  Yule 
log,  Kathleen.  The  Yule  log  for  your 
fire,  Kathleen. 

Kathleen— The  Yule  log !  That  is  what 
mother  and  I  most  wanted.  It  was  not 
Christmas  Eve  without  it.  Oh,  thank 
you,  thank  you,  thank  you.  (She 
curtesies. ) 

William — We'll  put  it  by  the  fire-place. 
(They  drag  it  across  the  room.) 

George  (following  them) — And  here's 
an  armful  of  peat. 

Irene — Mother  sent  you  this  ivy. 

Mary — Mother  gave  me  this  holly  for 
you. 

Jenny  (holding  out  the  greens  in  her 
arms) — This  is  for  you,  too.  Shall  we 
hang  them  up? 

Kathleen— Oh,  thank  you,  let's  deco- 
rate the  cupboard  and  hang  holly  in  the 
window. 

(As  the  boys  pile  the  wood  by  the  fire, 
the  girls  help  Kathleen  decorate  the 
room,  and  Jack  takes  the  violin  out  of 
the  case.) 

Kathleen  (looking  at  the  decoration)  — 
There,  that's  beautiful ! 


Jenny — The  room  looks  lovely. 

Mary — It's  splendid. 

George  (calling  from  the  other  Bide  of 
the  room) — Jack  brought  his  violin. 

Kathleen  —  Will  he  play  for  us  to 
dance?    Will  you,  Jack'.' 

Jack — What  do  you  want  me  to  play? 

Mary — A  reel. 

Jenny — Yes,  the  Four-hand  Reel. 

(Jack  begins  playing  and  the  children 
run  to  their  places.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  dance  they  call  for  another.  Chil- 
dren not  familiar  with  the  dance  or  who 
are  tired  may  sit  down  and  watch. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  dance  singing  out- 
side is  heard.) 

Irene  (who  has  been  sitting  near  the 
window) — Hark!  They  are  singing  the 
Christmas  songs.     (All  listen.) 

Kathleen — They  are  singing  "Away  in 
a  Manger."  Would  you  sing  it  too  as  I 
light  a  Christmas  candle? 

Kenneth  and  Mary— Yes,  we'll  sing. 
We'll  stand  in  a  circle  around  you  and 
sing. 

(Kathleen  fetches  the  Christmas  candle 
from  the  cupboard  and  William  and  Ken- 
neth move  the  table  back  into  the  center 
of  the  room  while  the  other  children 
form  in  a  half  circle  open  to  the  au- 
dience. When  they  are  all  in  their 
places,  Jack  plays  the  opening  notes  on 
his  violin  and  all  sing  as  Kathleen  in  the 
center  lights  the  candle.) 

Jenny  (at  end  of  song) — Now  we  must 
go  home. 

Irene — Yes,  your  mother  will  be  com- 
ing back,  and  our  mothers  will  be  want- 
ing us. 

Others — Yes,  we  must  go.  We  must 
all  go  home  now.  (The  girls  run  to  get 
their  shawls  and  the  boys  their  hats.) 

Kathleen — This  is  the  first  party  I've 
ever  had;  but  you  must  all  come  again. 
Be  sure  you  come  again. 

Jack — I  will. 

Other  Children 
wraps) 

Kenneth — Yes,  we'll  all  come  again. 


(putting  on 
-And  so  will  1. 


their 


Jenny — We'll  come  often  because  we 
like  you  so  much. 

George — And  we  like  your  parties. 

(The  children  skip  out  as  soon  as  they 
have  on  their  wraps,  calling  back, 
"Merry  Christmas,  Kathleen,  merry 
Christmas."  Kathleen  returns  "Merry 
Christmas,"  watches  them  a  moment 
and  then  closes  the  door.) 

Kathleen — Perhaps  tomorrow  I'll  give 
another  party.  Now  I  must  set  the  can- 
dle in  the  window  to  light  mother's  way 
home. 

(She  places  the  candle  in  the  window. 
The  sound  of  bells  is  heard,  first  faint 
and  far  away,  then  louder.) 

Kathleen— Hark !    The  bells! 

(The  door  opens  and  her  mother 
enters. ) 

Kathleen  (running  to  her)  — Mother, 
listen!    What  do  we  hear? 

Mother  (standing  listening  with  her 
arms  around  Kathleen)— The  Joy  Be1  Is, 
Kathleen.  The  Joy  Bells  are  ringing 
for  us  in  Heaven. 

(As  they  listen  the  curtain  falls.) 


The  Snow  Fairies 

By  Nellie  M.  Sewall 

DIRKCTIONS  :  This  exercise  calls  for  six  girls 
dressed  iu  white  with  crepe  paper  wiugs.  Silver 
paper  crowns  and  spangles  will  add  to  the  effect. 
At  the  right  back  corner  of  the  stage  place  a 
pole  about  five  feet  high,  set  in  a  block  of  wood 
and  covered  with  cotton  batting  and  "snow." 
Drape  a  sheet  around  the  base  of  the  "North 
Pole"  to  represent  a  snow  bank.  Small  ever- 
greens set  in  blocks  of  wood  should  be  arranged 
across  the  back  of  the  stage  and  near  the  pole. 
The  Christmas  tree  should  be  at  the  left  and  may 
Stand  on  the  floor  near  the  platform,  unless  the 
latter  is  very  large.  Girls  enter  from  behind 
evergreens  and  pole,  bearing  presents  as  indi- 
cated in  the  verses,  and  take  their  places  near 
the  front  of  the  stage.  They  resume  their  places 
each  time  after  marching  around  the  stage  and 
singing  the  chorus. 

All  (recite) — 

From  the  North  Pole  Land  so  drear, 
Santa  sent  us  with  good  cheer. 
For  he  found  he  needed  aid 
To  bring  all  the  toys  he'd  made 

(All  sing  chorus  as  given  on  this  page. ) 

First  Fairy — 
This  doll  grew  up  in  the  shade 
That  a  Northern  iceberg  made. 
Santa  let  me  bring  it  here 
For  some  little  girl  so  dear. 

Second  Fairy — 

I  bring  skates  from  where  they  grow 
In  the  land  of  ice  and  snow. 
You  can  travel  on  these  things 
Faster  than  if  you  had  wings. 

(All  march  around  the  stage  and  sing 
the  Chorus.  First  and  Second  Fairies 
hang  gifts  on  the  already  laden  tree.) 

Third  Fairy- 
Santa  wrote  these  books  for  you, 
Full  of  stories  that  are  true. 
And  he  also  took  great  pains 
To  invent  these  pretty  games. 

Fourth  Fairy — 

Pop  corn  grows  without  the  sun 
In  the  land  from  which  we  come. 
I  have  brought  you  some,  you  see, 
To  hang  on  your  Christmas  tree. 

(All  march  around  and  sing  chorus  as 
before.) 

Fifth  Fairy- 
Santa's  dear  old  wife,  so  sweet, 
Made  this  candy  for  a  treat. 
If  she  put  it  in  the  sleigh. 
He  might  eat  it  on  the  way. 

Sixth  Fairy — 

Many  funny  toys  I've  brought. 
Each  with  skill  and  patience  wrought. 
They  will  bring  a  world  of  joy 
To  each  waiting  girl  and  boy. 

(All  march  around  and  sing  chorus.) 

All- 
Hark!    What  do  you  think  we  hear. 
In  the  distance,  soft  and  clear? 
(Jingling  of  bells  outside) 
Ah!    The  bells  of  Santa's  sleigh! 
He  is  surely  on  the  way. 
(Sound  of  bells  again.     Enter  Santa 
Claus.) 

All- 
Dear  old  Santa  Claus,  tonight 
We  all  greet  you  with  delight. 
Dear  old  Santa,  look  and  see 
How  we've  filled  the  Christmas  tree! 

(Santa  Claus  greets  the  Fairies,  makes 
a  few  original  remarks,  with  local  refer- 
ences if  desired,  and  taking  the  gifts 
from  the  tree,  passes  them  to  the  Fairies 
to  distribute.) 


Chorus  Sung  in  "The  Snow  Fairies" 


San  -  ta's  such    a      dear  old  man  That  we'll  help  him     all    we  can, 


Com  -  ing  from  the    North  Pole  Land,  Bring-ing  ores  ents    iu    each  hand. 


1 

It 
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Santa  Calls  the  Roll 

By  Mabel  T.  Rouse 

AUTHOR'S  NOTK :  Last  year  at  Christmas 
time,  wishing  to  give  the  pupils  in  my  room, 

'  first  and  second  graders,  an  opportunity  for  seH- 
expression,  I  asked  each  child  in  a  casual  way, 

[  at  different  times,  what  he  would  like  for  a  gift, 
and  noted  down  his  reply  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words,  thinking  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  present  these  actual  desires  of  the  chil- 
dren in  a  Christmas  exercise  in  which  all  might 
take  part.  I  afterward  embodied  them  in  a  dia- 
logue which  they  gave  with  great  enjoyment  the 
last  afternoon  of  the  terra.    Representing,  as  it 

1  did,  a  bit  of  the  real  heart  of  the  children,  it  was 
given  with  spirit,  and  received  with  enthusiasm, 
livery  moment  spent  in  its  preparation  was  a 
delightful  oue  for  all,  and  the  time  and  effort  re- 
quired seemed  very  well  invested.  The  following 
play,  cut  to  a  dozen  pupils,  is  meant  to  be  sug- 
■  gestive.  It  shows  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
"live"  work  may  be  done  along  this  line.  The 

'  individuality  of  the  children  and  the  originality 
of  the  teacher  must  determine  the  trend  of  de- 
velopment. The  exercise  may  be  used  as  it 
stands  or  it  may  be  added  to  or  adapted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  particular  school. 
POINTS 

(a)  If  Santa's  "list"  also  contains  his  part,  it 
i  will  be  quickly  and  easily  learned. 

(b)  All  the  girls  actually  wanted  dollies,though 
i   many  were  already  fairly  well  supplied. 

(c)  It  was  Amanda's  own  idea  to  speak  a  piece 
for  Santa. 

Scene —  A  schoolroom.  Children  in 
seats.  Enter  Santa  Claus  dressed  in 
regulation  costume  of.  red  with  white 
'  'fur"  trimmings,  white  beard,  pack,  etc. 

Santa — Merry  Christmas,  children, 
Merry  Christmas! 

Children  —  Merry  Christmas,  Santa 
Claus ! 

Santa  (taking  out  long  list  of  names 
written  on  legal  cap)— Here's  my  list  of 
Central  School  children  who've  been 
good  all  the  year.  Are  there  any  in  this 
room? 

Children  (all  hands  up)— We're  all 
good  here,  Santa! 

Santa — My  Stars  and  Garters!  What 
a  lot  of  you!  How  glad  I  am  I  came  all 
the  way  from  the  Northland  to  find  out 
just  what  each  good  boy  and  girl  would 
like  for  a  present.  Now  look  sharp,  and 
listen  for  your  name  as  I  call  the  roll. 
Lester  Adams. 

Lester  (rising)  —  Here  I  am,  Santa 
Claus.  I'd  like  a  story  book,  if  you 
please;  but  don't  make  a  mistake  and 
send  it  down  to  Missouri  where  I  lived 
last  year. 

Santa — All  right,  Lester.  I  heard  how 
hard  you  worked  to  catch  up  with  the  A 
class,  last  quarter,  and  I'll  be  very  care- 
ful about  that  book.    Lyle  Roberts. 

Lyle — I'm  Lyle,  Santa. 

Santa  —  What  would  you  like  for  a 
Christmas  present? 

Lyle— Only  an  Indian  suit — a  football 
— a  camera — a  train  of  cars — an  express 
wagon— a— 

Santa  —  Hold  on,  my  boy,  hold  on ! 
Isn't  it  about  time  to  stop?  Don't  you 
think  that's  enough  for  one  of  your  size? 
Ollie  Sparks. 

Ollie — That's  me,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa- 
Ollie? 

Ollie — A  clarionet,  if  you  please,  and 
some  candy,  and  nuts  and  gum- 
Santa— Gum!  Ollie,  gum!  Don't  ever 
let  me  hear  you  say  anything  about  gum 
again!  You  shall  have  the  candy  and 
nuts;  but  I'm  afraid  the  clarionet  will 
cost  too  much.  If  it  does,  I'll  bring  you 
a  nice  tin  bugle.    Joe  Williams. 

Joe — My  name's  Joe,  sir.  I  want  a 
sled. 

Santa—I'll  put  it  on  my  list,  if  you'll 
take  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  haven't 
any  sled  down  hill,  sometimes,  on  yours. 

Joe — I  will,  Santa  Claus,  I  will. 

Santa — Charley  Brown. 


-What  would  you  rather  have, 


Charley— I'm  Charley.  Please  bring 
me  a  B.  B.  gun. 

Santa — All  right,  but  you  must  promise 
not  to  shoot  at  any  birds. 

Charley — Never  fear,  Santa,  I  like  the 
birds  too  well ;  besides,  I  know  how  use- 
ful they  are  to  us. 

Santa— George  Ferris. 

George — I'm  George,  sir.  I'd  like  a 
drum,  a  flag,  and  a  wooden  sword. 

Santa— Ha-ha-ha!  I'll  put  them  down 
for  you  right  away.  You  must  want  to 
be  a  soldier  boy!    Carl  Smith. 

Carl — I  want  an  Indian  suit. 

Santa— Very  well,  my  boy,  but  you 
must  agree  not  to  scare  away  all  the 
neighbors  with  your  war-whoops.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  the  girls 
had  a  chance.    Where's  Muriel  Mills? 

Muriel — Here  I  am,  sir. 

Santa— You  look  like  a  nice  little  girl; 
what  shall  I  bring  to  you? 
Muriel— Just  a  new  dolly. 


Santa— Editha. 

Editha — I  want  a  jointed  dolly. 
Santa — Frances. 

Frances — A  doll  with  eyes  that  will 
open  and  shut. 

Santa — Jane. 

Jane — I'd  like  one  with  curly  hair. 
Santa — Mary. 

Mary— Please  bring  me  a  baby  doll. 

Santa — Jimminy  Crickets!  Now  what 
do  you  think  of  that? 

Girls  (in  concert) — We're  all  out  for 
dolls. 

Santa— To  be  sure,  to  be  sure!  Of 
course,  I  might  have  known  it  ;  but  you 
quite  take  away  my  breath!  You'll  have 
to  have  them,  every  one,  or  my  name 
isn't  Santa  Claus.  Amanda. 

Amanda — I'm  Amanda,  Santa,  and/'ve 
got  something  for  you. 

Santa  (in  surprise)  —  Something  for 
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little  brown  heads  on  the  pil-lows  so  white  Are  dreaming  of  bu-gles  and  drums; 
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cuts  thro'  the  snow  like  ships  thro'  the  foam, While  white  flakes  around  him  whirl;  Who 
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Of. .    each  lit  -  tie  boy  and  girl. 
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He 
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night ! 


He  comes  in 


comes  in  the 
the  night! 
He  softly,  silently  comes; 
When  the  little  brown  heads,  on  their 
pillows  so  white, 
Are  dreaming  of  bugles  and  drums ; 
He  cuts  through  the  snow,  like  a  ship 
through  the  foam, 
¥/hile   the  white  flakes  around  him 
whirl ; 

Who  tells  him?    I  know  not;  he  findeth 
the  home 
Of  each  good  little  boy  and  girl. 

II 

His  sleigh  it  is  long,  and  deep,  and  wide; 

It  will  carry  a  host  of  things; 
While  dozens  of   drums  hang  around  on 
the  side, 

With  the  sticks  sticking   under  the 
strings ; 

And  yet  not  the  sound  of  a  drum  is 

heard — 
Not  a  bugle  blast  is  blown — 
As  he  mounts  to  the  chimney-tops  like 

a  bird 

And  pops  down  in  like  a  stone. 


III 

The    little    red  stockings  he  silently 
fills, 

Till  the  stockings  will  hold  no  more; 
The  bright  little  sleds  for  the  great  snow 
hills 

Are  quickly  let  down  to  the  floor; 
Then  Santa  Claus  mounts  to  the  roof 
like  a  bird 
And  glides  to  his  seat  in  the  sleigh ; 
Not  the  sound  of  a  bugle  or  drum  is 
heard, 

As  he  noiselessly  moves  away. 


IV 


He  rides  to  the  west;   he  rides  to  the 
east; 

Of  his  goodies  he  toucheth  not  one; 
He  eateth  the  crumbs  of  the  Christmas 
feast, 

When  the  dear  little  folks  are  done. 
Old  Santa  Claus  doeth  what  good  he 
can; 

This  beautiful  mission  is  his: 
Then,  children,  be  good  to  the  little  old 
man 

When  you  find  who  the  little  man  is. 


me!  Would  you  believe  it!  It's  the  first 
time  any  one  ever  had  anything  for  me. 
What  can  it  be? 

Amanda  (shyly)— It'a  piece — 

Santa  (interrupting)  —  A  piece  — of 
what?  Cake — or  pie,  perhaps?  (Amanda 
shakes  head. )  Candy? 

Amanda  (laughing) — A  piece  of  poetry. 
I'll  speak  it  for  you  now,  if  you  like. 

Santa— That  will  be  fine,  my  dear. 
We'll  all  listen    Hush,  children,  hush! 

(All  listen  while  Amanda  speaks.) 

Amanda — 

Dear  Santa  Claus,  'twas  very  kind 

Of  you  to  come  today. 
You've  made  us  very  happy; 

And  in  our  work  and  play 
Your  words  we  will  remember. 

We'll  try  hard  to  be  good, 
If  you'll  come  next  December — 

We  truly  wish  you  would. 
We  thank  you,  dear  old  Santa, 

And  now  for  you  we'll  cheer — 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah  for  Santa! 

Pack,  sleigh,  and  swift  reindeer. 

Santa  —  Thank  you,  Amanda,  that's 
very  nice  indeed.  (Looks  at  watch.)  But 
now  I  see  'tis  time  to  say  good-by. 
Good-by,  my  dears.  A  Merry  Christmas 
to  every  one! 

Children — Good-by,  old  Santa  Claus, 
good-by ! 

Why  Santa  Claus  Is  Troubled 

ADAPTED 

Let  the  boy  who  impersonates  Santa  Claus  re- 
cite this  after  the  presents  have  been  distributed. 

There's  just  one  thing  troubles  me  all 

through  the  year — 
It  sometimes  makes  me  shed  a  big  tear — 
It  seems  that  I  always  have  down  on  my 

list 

The  rosy-cheeked  children,  prayed  for, 

and  kissed, 
And  tucked  in  warm  beds,  while  the  poor 

ones  are  missed. 
It  always  has  been  so,  I  can't  tell  why, 
Since  I've  driven  my  reindeer  around  on 

the  sly. 

I've  thought  ->f  a  perfectly  splendid  plan, 
If  the  childr  nwill  help  me  the  best  that 
they  can. 

Tell  your  manu""  about  it,   that  true, 

tender  heart, 
I'm  sure  she  will  help  you,  and  act  well 

her  part. 

Search  for  the  poor  children  on  every 
street, 

Who  often  are  hungry,  and  nothing  to 
eat; 

To  whom  Christmas  means  nothing  merry 
or  sweet. 

Just  write  clown  the  names  of  those  that 
you  find, 

And  let  other  children,   so  loving  and 
kind, 

Do  the  same,  and  so  on  till  you  have 
every  one. 

This  will  be  work;  but  then  comes  the 
fun ; 

When  the  stockings  for  Christmas  are 

hung  in  a  row, 
Just  fasten  the  list  to  your  stocking  toe, 
So  I  will  know  how  much  to  leave,  you 
know ; 

On  Christmas  morning,  I  think,  'twill  be 
found 

There  are  plenty  of  presents  to  go  clear 
'round. 

But  the  pleasantest  part  of  it  all  is  to  go 
And   take  them  their  presents  —  turn 

Santa,  you  know; 
'Twill  make  your  eyes  shine  and  your 

cheeks  fairly  glow. 
It  makes  people  healthy  to  make  others 
glad— 

That's  just  why  some  folks  are  so  sour 
and  sad, 

Never  do  anything  good  in  the  world. 

'Tis  too  bad! 
Keep  on  doing  good,  and  perhaps  by  and 
by 

You'll  be  just  as  hearty  and  happy  as  I. 

— H.  D.  Castle. 

A  Little  Girl's  Speech 

Rich,  and  poor,  and  high,  and  low, 

All  are  glad,  because 
Everyone  loves  Merry  Christmas 
And  dear  Santa  Claus, 
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Christmas  Snow 

Mother  Sky  sits  up  aloft, 

Cuddling  her  pretty  geese, 
Tending  them,  with  care  and  love, 

Till  the  winter's  cold  increase. 

Mother  Sky  has  said  today, 
"Now  the  frost  is  thick  and  white, 

I  will  make  my  feather  bed, 
1  will  pluck  my  geese  tonight. 

"Oh,  how  cosy  I  shall  be, 

On  my  soft  and  downy  bed, 
Underneath  my  coverlid, 

\Y  1 1  h  :i  pillow  for  my  head !" 

Old  man  North  Wind  heard  her  talk, 
As  he  peeped  behind  the  sun. 

Then  he  laughed  "O  Mother  Sky, 
We  will  have  a  little  fun.  " 

Mother  Sky  has  plucked  her  geese, 
Held  between  her  ample  knees. 

Bu1  (he  feathers  all  have  flown 
On  old  North  Wind's  mighty  breeze. 

Gayly,  gayly,  did  they  fly, 

All  the  air  was  soft  with  down, 

And  a  robe  of  spotless  white 
Covered  all  our  little  town. 

Who  will  pity  old  Ma'am  Sky 
For  her  feathers  blown  away, 

When  they  see  the  children's  glee 
And  the  rapture  of  their  play? 

Shouting,  leaping  with  their  sleds, 
How  they  make  the  welkin  ring; 

Rosy  cheeks  are  all  aglow, 
Though  the  cold  may  bite  and  sting. 

Christmas  snow  at  Christmas  tide 

Is  the  best  of  all  the  year, 
For  it  comes  with  holly  boughs, 

A  i  i«l  the  good  old  Christmas  cheer. 

— Christian  Register. 

The  Song,  the  Star  and  the  Story 

By  M.  Louise  Ford 

For  three  girls,  each  weaving  oh  her  head  a 
golden  slar  cut  from  pasteboard  and  covered 
with  gold  paper  and  carrying  Christmas  wreaths 
or  garlands.  Also  there  is  an  invisible  choir  who 
~ings  "It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear"  (in 
"The  Year's  Entertainments.") 

Together — 
There's  a  Song  and  a  Star  .  id  a  Story 

That  brighten  this  Christ  ,as  day. 
We  will  tell  you  their  gle    >us  message, 

As  our  tribute  of  k  _  ,ve  pay. 

First  Girl— 
The  Song  was  sung  by  the  angels, 

Afar  on  the  eastern  plain; 
A  chorus  of  heavenly  voices 

Re-echoed  the  glad  refrain, 
'  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

Peace  and  good-will  to  men," 
And  every  year  at  Christmas 

We  joyfully  sing  it  again. 

Invisible  Choir  - 
"It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold ; 
'Peace  on  the  earth,  good-will  to  men, 

From  heaven's  all-gracious  King,' 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. " 

Second  Girl— 
The  Star  that  shone  so  brightly 

Still  sheds  its  glorious  ray; 
It  led  the  searching  Wise  Men 

To  the  place  where  Jesus  lay; 
It  shines  in  our  hearts  at  Christmas, 

It  gladdens  the  whole  wide  earth, 
For  it  tells  the  old,  old  story 

Of  Jesus  the  Savior's  birth. 

Invisible  Choir— 
"Still  through  the  cloven    skies  they 
come, 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled. 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world; 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  hovering  wing, 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds 

The  blessed  angels  sing.  " 

Third  Girl— 
'Tis  a  wonderful,  beautiful  Story, 

Of  the  Babe  in  the  manger  bed, 
Of  the  shepherds  oil  the  hillside 

Who  heard  what  the  angel  said; 
How  they  quickly  left  their  flocks, 


Their  I  ribute  of  love  to  bring. 
And  worshipped  in  holy  rapture 
At  the  feet  of  the  infant  king. 

Invisible  Choir— 
"  'Glory  to  God,'  the  sounding  skies 

Loud  with  their  anthems  ring, 
'Peace  on  the  earth,  good-will  to  men, 

From  heaven's  eternal  King!' 
Light  on  thy  hills,  Jerusalem! 

The  Savior  now  is  born; 
And    bright,    on    Bethlehem's  joyous 
plains, 

Breaks  the  first  Christmas  morn." 

Girls  (together)  — 
Oh,  Christmas  would  not  be  Christmas 

If  our  hearts  were  never  stirred 
By  the  beautiful  Story  of  long  ago, 

The  sweetest  that  ever  was  heard. 

Waiting  Up  For  Santa  Claus 

Dialogue  for  a  T.iltle  Girl  and  Boy 

Little  Girl  (holding  up  a  large 
stocking)  — 

My  little  stocking  is  so  small 
'Twill  never,  never  do  at  all, 
And  so  my  grandma  gave  to  me 
This  grea'  big  stocking,  don't  you  see? 
'Tis  very  long  and  wide  and  fat — 
Now  what  will  Santa  think  of  that? 

(Hangs  up  stocking.) 
I  guess  I  won't  go  right  to  bed. 
But  sit  in  this  big  chair  instead, 
(Seats  herself.) 


And  wait  till  dear  old  Santa  comes. 
Just  so  he'll  know  that  I'm  at  home. 
Last  year  I  was  at  Uncle  Jake's, 
So  Santa  might  make  a  mistake. 
(Pause. ) 

It  seems  a  long,  long  time  to  wait, 
I  guess  old  Santa  must  be  late. 
It  must  be  'leven  hours  or  more, 
He  never  was  so  late  before! 
I'm  awful  sleepy !— Guess  I'll  take 
One  little  nap — and  then  I'll  wake — 
In  time  to — in— time — to — 
(Falls  asleep.) 

(Enter  little  boy  dressed  as  Santa  Claus. ) 
Santa  Claus— 

Well,  I  declare,  'tis  plain  to  see 

This  child  has  played  a  trick  on  me! 

Look  at  that  sock!  Look  at  that  boot! 

Look  at  that  tiny  little  foot! 

But  I  don't  blame  the  little  dear, 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

Her  little  stocking  is  too  small, 

'Twould  never  hold  these  things  at  all ! 
(Fills  stocking.) 

Well,  well,  this  stocking,  after  all 

For  all  these  gifts,  has  proved  too  small  ! 

I  see  I  have  just  one  gift  more, 

I  guess  I'll  set  it  on  the  floor. 

(Little  girl   wakes  up  and   claps  her 
hands. ) 

Little  Girl— 

Ha,  I've  caught  old  Santa  Claus  at  last ! 
And  now  I'm  going  to  hold  him  fast! 


O.  V.  Roe 


Santa  Clavis'  Ride 


Old  Tune 


In     an      aer   -  o-plane  old    San  -  ta     Claus  rides;  While  be  -  hind,  and 
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be  -  fore,  and    o  -  ver   the  sides,     The    box  -  es     and    bun  -  dies  a 
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round  him  are  spread  With  gifts. 
Chorus. 


EE 


for    the    chil-dren,  Hess,  Joe,  and  Ned, 
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Bess,  Joe,  and  Ned,  Bess,  Joe,  and  Ned,  With  gifts     for  the  children,  Bess,  Joe,  and  Ned. 


In  an  aeroplane  old  Santa  Claus  rides; 
While  behind   and  before  and  over  the 

sides 

The  boxes  and  bundles  around  him  are 

spread 

With  gifts  for  the  children,  Bess,  Joe 
and  Ned, 

Bess,  Joe  and  Ned, 
Bess,  Joe  and  Ned, 
With  gifts  for  the  children,  Bess,  Joe 
and  Ned. 

II 

No  more  there's  a  clatter  up  on  the  roof. 
No  sleigh-bells,  no  reindeer,  nor  pawing 
of  hoof, 

For  Dasher,  and  Dancer,  and  Prancer, 
and  Vix, 

Old  Comet,  and  Cupid,  and  Donder,  and 
Blitz, 

Donder  and  Blitz, 
Donder  and  Blitz, 
Old  Comet  and  Cupid  and  Donder  and 
Blitz, 

III 

Are  warm  in  the  barn,  far,   far  to  the 
north — 

No  longer  are  asked  in  the  snow  to  go 
forth. 

They're  old  in  the  service,  too  slow  for 
our  day, 

And  up-to-date  Santa  can  t  wait  on  his 
way. 

Can't  wait  on  his  way, 
Can't  wait  on  his  way. 
And  up-to-date  Santa  can't  wait  on  his 
way. 


IV 

The  droll  little  sleigh  which  they  used 
to  draw 

Too  small  is  by  far,  you'd  say  if  you 
saw 

The  children  so  many  that  all  have  a 
pull 

On  Santa's  old  heart  which  with  love  is 
so  full. 

Love  is  so  full, 
Love  is  so  full, 
On  Santa's  old  heart  which  with  love  is 
so  full. 

V 

The  purring  machine  flies  far  in  the  cold 
So  fast  the  dear  saint  must  take  a  firm 
hold. 

Lest  the  dolls  should  get  broken,  the 

trumpets  get  lost, 
And  Santa  himself  on  a  snow-bank  be 
tossed. 

Snow-bank  be  tossed, 
Snow-bank  be  tossed. 
And  Santa  himself  on  a  snow-bank  be 
tossed. 

VI 

It  lights  on  the  roof  so  quiet  and  still, 
That,  no  one  can  know  he's  there  now  to 
fill 

Every  stocking  that's  hung  the  chimney 
beside, 

And  then  fly  away,  on  the  wild  winds  to 
ride. 

The  wild  winds  to  ride. 
The  wild  winds  to  ride. 
And  (hen  fly  away,  on  the  wild  winds  to 
ride. 


(Runs  and  catches  hold  of  Santa  's  coat. 
Santa  struggles  to  his  feet.) 

Santa — 

No,  no!  no!  no! 
I'll  have  to  go! 
(Runs.    Little  girl  chases  him  off  the 
stage. ) 

Buying  Presents 

For  a  little  boy  who  rattles  money  in  a  bank. 

I've  saved  the  pennies  in  my  bank; 

I've  much  as  'leven,  maybe, 
I'm  going  to  spend  for  Christmas  gifts, 

For  papa,  ma  and  baby. 

I  want  to  buy  my  pa  a  watch, 

Mamma,  a  new  silk  dress; 
A  pretty  fur-lined  carriage,  too, 

For  baby  dear,  I  guess. 

And  then,  if  there  is  something  left, 

I  wouldn't  mind,  you  see 
For  I  could  buy  a  candy  cane, 

And  a  donkey  cart  for  me. 

Santa  Claus's  Petition 

Let  the  child  who  recites  this  unroll  :i  long  nar- 
row paper  and  pretend  to  read  from  it. 

Dear  Children— I  write  in  great  haste  to 
say 

I've  met  with  an  accident  coming  this 
way. 

As  Christmas  is  near,  and  I've  so  much 
to  do, 

I  really  must  beg  a  slight  favor  of  you; 

And,  unless  I  mistake,  the  small  folks 
of  this  nation 

Will  spare  poor  old  Santa  great  mortifi- 
cation 

By  setting  about  with  their  might  and 

their  main 
To  see  that  the  accident's  righted  again. 

You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  distance 
is  great 

I  travel  each  year;  and  for  fear  I'll  be- 

late, 

I  whip  up  my  reindeer,  and  make  each 

good  steed 
Go  prancing  along  at  the  top  of  his 

speed. 

This  year  my  big  sleigh  was  as  full  as  't 
could  hold ; 

I  wrapped  me  up  warm — for  the  weather 
was  cold  — 

And  started  once  more  on  my  gay  Christ- 
mas tour 

With  lightest  of  hearts,  you  may  be  very 
sure. 

Hi !  how  the  bells  jingled  and  mingled  in 
tune ! 

I  bowed  to  the  stars  and  winked  at  the 
moon. 

I  found  myself  crossing  the  great  open 
sea, 

With  dolphins  and  merchildren  gazing  at 
me; 

I  bent  a  bit  over  the  side  of  my  sleigh 
To  wave  them  a  hand,   when— ah,  mc, 

lack-aday ! 
A  stocking  crammed  full  to  the  very 

small  toe 

Fell  over  the  back  to  the  sea  down 
below. 

And  there  the  merchildren  made  merry 
ado 

With  toys  I  had  meant  for  some  dear  one 
of  you. 

So  this  is  my  accident,  and  I  would 
ask — 

I  know  you  won't  deem  it  a  troublesome 

task- 
That  if  you  should  see  some  poor  child 

with  no  toys 
Upon  Christmas  morning,  dear  girls  and 

dear  boys, 

You'll  know  the  fat  stocking  he  was  to 
have  had 

Is  deep  in  the  sea.  and  poor  Santa  is  sad. 
And  see  that  the  accident's  righted, 

because 
'Twill  be  a  great  favor  to 

Yours. 
Santa  Claus. 

The  Angels'  Answer 

"What  means  that  star,"  the  shepherds 

said, 

"That    brightens  through  the  rockv 

glen?" 

And  angels,  answering  overhead. 

Sang.  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men. " 
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Playing  Santa  Claus 

Once  Peter  and  Patty  and  Polly 
Went  out  for  a  ride  on  the  trolley. 

A  quarter  and  dime 

Each  had  at  the  time 
To  spend  on  some  sweet  Christmas  folly. 

Polly  and  Patty  said  "candy," 
While  Peter,  a  bit  of  a  dandy, 

Decided  to  buy 

A  dainty  necktie 
To  make  himself  look  spick  and  spandy. 

And,  then — on  the  corner  stood  Molly, 
Thin,  ragged,  and  quite  melancholy, 

And  sobbing  aloud 

In  the  hurrying  crowd, 
For  she'd  fallen  and  broken  her  dolly. 

Such  a  poor  little  midget  they  thought 
her, 

That  right  up  between  them  they  caught 
her; 

To  a  toy  shop  they  went, 
Every  penny  they  spent, 
And  a  lovely  new  dolly  they  bought  her. 

What  a  Christmas  thing!  and  so  jolly, 
That  Peter  and  Patty  and  Polly, 
All  out  for  good  times 
With  their  quarters  and  dimes, 
Should  have  chosen  to  spend  them  on 
Molly! 

—St.  Nicholas. 

A  Christmas  Dialogue 

Paul — Let  us  play  it  is  Christmas. 

Philip — I  will  be  Santa  Claus. 

Julia — I  will  be  the  mother,  and  Elsie, 
Fred  and  Grace  may  be  my  children. 

Fred — I  will  put  up  this  string  so  that 
we  may  hang  up  our  stockings. 

Julia — Here  are  the  stockings. 

Fred — The  big  one  is  mine. 

Elsie — I  will  have  this  one. 

Grace — I  am  the  baby  and  will  take 
the  little  one. 

Julia  What  do  you  want  in  your  stock- 
ing, Gracie? 

Grace — I  want  a  big  doll  with  eyes 
that  will  open  and  shut. 

Elsie— I  want  a  set  of  dishes. 

Fred — I  want  a  bicycle. 

Paul — Oh!  oh!  oh!  a  bicycle  in  a 
stocking! 

Fred — Well,  I  want  a  bicycle  for 
Christmas. 

Philip — So  do  I.  We  can  have  them 
beside  our  stockings. 

Julia — Come,  my  children,  .Mm  must 
ail  go  to  sleep  now. 

Grace — Good  night,  everybody. 

(Children  lay  heads  on  desk  and  close 
eyes. ) 

All — Good  night!  good  night! 

Santa  Claus — Oh,  yes !  Here  are  some 
stockings  to  fill.  I  think  I  have  just 
what  these  children  will  like. 

(Fills  stockings.) 

A  Christmas  Tree 

Three  little  maids  walked  under  bare 
trees — 

Kitty  and  Effie  and  Mary  Louise — 
And  each  of  these  three 
Wondered  how  it  could  be, 
And  what  was  the  cause  and  what  was 

the  reason. 
That  flowers  and  fruits  always  came  in 
due  season. 

"The  maple  that  stands  by  my  grand- 
mother's porch 

Turns  red  every  fall  like  a  flaming 
torch," 

Said  Kitty;  "and  oh,  when  I  look  out 
and  see 

The  pink  and  white  blooms  of  the  old 
apple-tree, 

I  think  it  so  strange 
That  they  never  change — 
I  wonder  that  God  does  not  sometimes 
forget 

The  hundreds  and  thousands  of  blossoms, 
and  let 

Them  change  color  or  shape,  or  somehow 

come  wrong, 
Instead  of  just  matching  them  where 

they  belong. " 


"Yes;  cherries,"  said  Effie,  "are  cher- 
ries always — 

Unless  they  are  eaten  by  horrid  blue 
jays— 

And  the  garden  tree  bears 
The  same  juicy  pears 
It  bore  when  mamma  was  no  bigger  than 
me!" 

"Oh,  oh,"  cried  a  voice  almost  choking 
with  glee— 

'Twas  Mary  Louise — 
"Oh,  I  know  some  trees 
That  don't  always  bear  the  same  fruit, 

no !  no !  no ! 
For  I  saw  a  dolly  and  kitten  both  grow 
On  the  very  same  tree  with  a  paper-doll 
show, 

And  candles  and  sugar-plums  all  in  a 
row. ' ' 

"Why  Mary  Louise, 
There  were  never  such  trees, 
You  never  did  see  them  in  all  your  born 
days, " 

Cried  Kittie  and  Effie,  with  faces  ablaze. 
"Yes,  I  saw  it  myself — a  beautiful  sight ! 
It  grew  in  our  parlor  one  Christmas  Eve 
night." 

— Zitella  Cocke. 

A  Christmas  Problem 

Suppose  the  reindeer  that  Santa  Claus 
drives 

Should  get  frightened  and  run  far  away, 
And  no  one  could  ever  find  them  again, 
What  then  would  the  children  say? 

Then  Santa  Claus  couldn't  come  any 
more, 

For  he  never  could  find  his  way 
And  walk  so  far  in  one  short  night, 
Unless  each  day  was  a  Christmas  il  v. 

The  Day  Before  Christmas 

By  Harriet  G.  Brown 

This  should  be  recited  by  a  small  boy  who 
holds  up  an  empty  purse,  turning  it  upside  down 
and  shaking  it,  to  show  th?i  e  is  nothing  in  it. 

It  is  the  day  before  Christmas; 

I  have  not  a  cent,  you  see, 
But  I  shall  have  a  jolly  time 

Tonight  at  the  Christmas  tree. 

I  bought  ever  so  many  presents ; 

I  chose  a  ball  for  Will. 
Father  gave  me  ten  cents  one  night 

For  keeping  very  still. 

I  bought  a  book  for  mother, 
I  earned  all  the  money,  you  know; 

It  took  a  good  many  hours,  I  guess, — 
I  earned  it  shovelling  snow. 

I  have  a  necktie  for  father. 

And  a  rattle  for  baby  Sue, 
And  when  you  see  the  tree  tonight, 

Perhaps  you'll  find  something  for  you. 

Keeping  Christmas 

By  Harriet  G.  Brown 

Last  summer,  when  the  fruit  was  ripe, 

My  mother  canned  some  berries; 
She  canned  a  lot  of  other  things, 

Peaches  and  plums  and  cherries. 
"I  am  canning  up  this  fruit,"  she  said, 

"For  you,  my  boy,  and  me, 
So  we  can   have  some  summer  when 
there's 

Not  a  leaf  on  the  tree.  " 
And  I  have  just  been  thinking, 

Today  since  I  came  here, 
I  wish  she  tvould  can  some  Christmas 
up, 

So  we  could  have  that  all  the  year 
When  Christmas  Comes 

By  Harriet  G.  Brown 

I  always  think  that  Christmas 

Is  the  best  day  of  the  year, 
I  can  hardly  wait  for  it  to  come 

When  the  time  is  drawing  near, 
So  very  many  bundles  keep  coming  to 
the  house, 

Which  mother  tries  to  hide  away,  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse. 

A  package  that  came  yesterday 

Is  a  doll,  I  almost  know. 
I  am  waiting  for  tomorrow 

To  prove  that  it  is  so. 
Oh,  Christmas  is  the  dearest  day,  I  think, 

of  all  the  year. 
And  I  am  very  glad  today  because  it's 
almost  here. 


Christmas  Day  Is  Coming 

By  Harriet  G.  Brown 

Christmas  Day  is  coming. 

You  can  smell  it  in  the  air, 
By  the  fir  and  spruce  and  balsam 

And  pine  boughs  everywhere. 
Christmas  Day  is  coming. 

My,  but  it  is  nice 
To  hang  around  the  kitchen 

And  smell  the  cakes  and  spice  ! 

Christmas  Day  is  coming. 

You  can  hear  it  day  and  night, 
As  the  children,  learning  carols, 

Sing  with  all  their  might. 
Christmas  Day  is  coming. 

You  can  hear  it,  for  you  know 
Folks  are  whispering  secrets 

Everywhere  you  go. 

Christmas  Day  is  coming. 

You  can  taste  it  for  yourself 
In  the  cakes  and  pies  and  goodies 

That  crowd  the  pantry  shelf. 
Mother's  made  plum  pudding, 

And  cookies,  rich  and  sweet. 
Sister's  making  candy 

That  you  long  to  eat. 

Christmas  Day  is  coming. 

You  can  feel  it  when  you  see 
Mother  hiding  bundles,  and  you  think. 

Is  that  for  me? 
When  the  postman  brings  a  package 

You  carry  it  quite  slow, 
For  you  wish  to  read  the  address, 

And  feel  it  as  you  go. 

Christmas  Day  is  coming. 

You  can  see  it  every  day 
In  the  happy  smiling  faces 

That  look  so  bright  and  gay. 
In  the  shops  where  crowds  are  buying 

Gifts  for  those  most  dear; 
And  every  day  you're  saying, 

"Christmas's  almost  here." 

A  Christmas  Tree  in  the  Woods 

By  Cornelia  E.  Osborn 

If  you  were  having  a  Christmas  tree 
In  the  woods  where  so  deep  is  the  snow 

That  the  squirrels  and  birds  and  rab- 
bits and  bears, 
Can  scarcely  tell  how  to  go, 

What  could  you  hang  on  the  branches 
Of  the  largest  tree  in  the  wood, 

To  show  them  that  Santa  Claus  thought 
of  each  one 
And  knew  that  they'd  tried  to  be  good? 

They  would  surely  not  wish  for  candy, 

Nor  sleds,  and  you'd  not  put  on  light; 
For  all  of  the  creatures  that  live  in  the 
wood 

Go  to  bed  when  the  sun  sinks  from 
sight. 

The  squirrels  would  be  very  happy 

A  big  basket  of  nuts  to  see, 
The  rabbits  should  have  a  red  apple 

Hanging  low  on  their  wonderful  tree. 

For  the  birds  there'd  be  seed  and  more 
apple; 

And  last,  for  the  poor  Teddy  bear, 
Because  naughty  Goldilocks  broke  his, 
There'd  be  a  new  rocking-chair. 

And  over  it  all  strings  of  pop  corn, 
Enough  for  each  one  for  a  treat ; 
When  they  found  their  tree  Christmas 
morning 

Their  joy  would  be  surely  complete. 

Father's  Christmas  Box 

A  big  box  comes  at  Christmas  time 

From  father's  sister  Nell: 
His  name  is  printed  on  the  top — 

"Handle  with  care"  as  well. 

We  stand  around  expectantly 
While  father  gets  his  tools; 
He    prys    and  pokes,   he  thumps  and 
pounds, 

While  breakfast  slowly  cool:. 

He  drops  the  hammer  on  his  toe, 

His  coat  tears  on  a  nail ; 
But  finally  the  lid  comes  off — 

Poor  father's  far  from  pale. 

A  brass  tea-pot  for  dear  mamma, 

A  set  of  Scott  for  Dan, 
A  big  Noah's  ark  for  Reginald, 

A  ring  for  little  Anne. 


A  new  silk  dress  for  grandmamma, 

Catnip  for  Kitty  Gray, 
A  pretty  apron  for  the  cook — 

"How  thoughtful!"  we  all  say. 

A  fine  new  leash  for  Danny's  dog, 
A  dress  for  sister's  doll, 

A  puzzle  for  the  child  next  door- 
How  she  remembers  all! 

And  now  the  bottom's  all  but  reached 

We  pull  out  baby's  blocks; 
"What's  father's  gift?"   someone  in- 
quires— 
"Oh,  father — gets  the  box." 

—R.  D.  Moore. 

The  Discoverer 

By  Dora  A.  Mondore 

When  we  are  growing  bigger 

We  soon  begin  to  think; 
So  when  pa  talks  'bout  Santa  Claus 

I  just  give  Tom  a  wink. 

But  if  my  brother  Willie 

Is  standing  'round  the  place, 

And  listening  with  both  his  ears, 
I  keep  a  sober  face. 

You  see,  last  Christmas,  mamma 

Sent  all  of  us  to  bed, 
"For  Santa  never  comes  around 

'Till  you're  asleep,"  she  said. 

I  tried  my  best  to  go  to  sleep, 
Said  all  my  tables  through; 

I  counted  till  I  lost  the  place — 
Dear  me!    The  clock  struck  two! 

Then  up  I  rose;  I  wondered 

If  Santa  had  been  round, 
And  out  I  went,  so  very  still — 

Just  then  there  came  the  sound 

Of  whispering  from  the  parlor, 
And  who  then  should  I  spy ! 

Oh,  my!  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
But  Willie's  too  near  by! 

Around  the  Christmas  Tree 

By  Dora  A.  Mondore 

Kor  seven  small  children  each  pointing  to  the 
tree  when  reciting. 

First  Child— 

This  is  the  tree  where  Santa  brings 
Dolls  and  drums  and  many  things. 

Second  Child — 

This  is  the  tree  whose  tinsel  gay 
Is  always  seen  on  Christmas  Day. 

(All  join  hands,  forming  a  circle,  and 
skip  while  singing  chorus.) 

Chorus — 

Merrily,   merrily,   singing   'round  the 

Christmas  tree; 
Merrily,  merrily,  oh,  how  happy  now  are 

we ! 

Third  Child— 

This  is  the  tree  where  pretty  toys 
Are  shining  bright  for  girls  and  boys. 

Fourth  Child— 

This  is  the  tree,  whenever  seen, 
You'll  always  find  it  fresh  and  green. 

(All  sing  chorus.) 
Fifth  Child- 
There  are  trees  for  every  girl  and  boy, 
But  this  one  brings  us  most  of  joy. 

Sixth  Child— 

This  is  the  tree  whose  candles  bright 
Shine  out  to  gladden  Christmas  night. 

Seventh  Child — 

This  is  the  tree  whose  branches  dear 
Give  tokens  of  good  will  and  cheer. 

(All  sing  chorus.) 
The  Longest  Day 

By  Winifred  A.  Hoag 

They  tell  me  the  longest  day 

Comes  'way  along  in  June, 
But  they  are  all  mistaken 

Because  it's  coming  soon. 

For  you  can't  make  me  believe, 

No  matter  what  you  say, 
That  there  is  any  longer  day  than  that 

Just-before-Christtnas  day. 
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Timely  Recitations  for  Schoolroom  Festivals 


His  Job 

By  Emma  R.  Nichols 

I'm  getting  ready  to  apply 

For  a  new  job,  you  sec; 
I'm  not  so  big  but  1  could  try, 

If  he  will  just  try  me. 

You  see,  old  Santa  has  to  hire 

A  lot  of  girls  and  boys, 
And  it  seems  to  me  I'd  never  tire 

Of  making  pretty  toys. 

And  so  1  coin!)  and  brush  my  hair. 
And  sec  if  my  tie's  straight; 

Put5  on  the  best  I've  got  to  wear, 
I  am  afraid  I  might  be  late. 

It-  won't  be  long  till  he'll  be  here; 

Oh,  my!  I'm  most  afraid; 
He  might  let  me  hold  his  reindeer, 

If  all  the  toys  are  made. 

sAnd  if  he  asks  you  how  I'd  be, 

Or  if  you  think  I'd  do, 
Please  speak  a  good  word  then  for  me, 

And1  I'll  remember  you. 

DIRECTIONS:  For  a  very  small  boy*  who  has 
a  small  mirror  in  his  hand.  He  may  pul  it  on  a 
stand  or  hold  it  in  his  hand.  He  combs  his  hair 
and  Straightens  tie,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
look  at  audience.  I.  Point  to  clothes.  2.  Brush 
coal  and  look  around  toward  chimney  if  there  is 
line  3.  Put  mirror  and  comb  in  pocket.  Step 
forward.    4.  Nod  head  and  turn  to  leave. 

Her  Choice 

By  Emma  R.  Nichols 

There's  something  that  I'd  like  to  be, 
'Bui  somehow  I'm  all  mixed; 

-If  1  could  just  be  two,  you  see, 
Why  then  I'd  have  it  fixed. 

I'd  like  to  be  old  Santa's  girl, 
Anil  watch  him  make  the  toys; 

I'd  like  to  make  the"  snow  just  whirl  — 
'Wonder  if  he  has  girls  and  boys. 

Bu'1  then  1"'  love  my  papa  dear, 
And  I  know11  he  loves  me,  too;  . 

OKI  Santa  lives  so  far7  from  here; 
I  wish  he'd"  move,  don't  you? 

Papa  says  sdme  day  he'll  introduce 

Old  Santa  Claus  to  me; 
He  laughs  and  says  then  I  can  choose 

Whose  girl  I  want  to  be. 

.DIRECTIONS  :  J.  Put  hand  on  temple.  2. 
Look  up,  frowaingly.  3.  llotlon  of  kicking 
snow.  4.  Questioning  lone.  5.  Smile.  6.  Point 
to  self.  7.  Dwell  on  word.  Point  at  lull  arm's 
length.    S.  Uring  hand  around  to  front. 

What  Did  You  Find  ? 

A  Dialogue  for  Child  and  School' 

Child— 

What  did  you  find  in  your  stockings, 
Good  little  girls  and  boys? 

School — 

Horses  and  donkeys  and  trumpets, 
Lots  of  wonderful  toys  ! 

Dollies  in  lovely  dresses, 
Tops,  and  a  sword  and  gun  : 

Rattles,  and  Jacks-in-boxes, — 
Jolliest  things  for  fun! 

P]  ay-houses,  bows  and  arrows, 
Turkeys  and  ducks  that  squeak  ; 

Candies,  and  tiny  tea-sets, 
Baa-lambs  woolly  and  meek. 

Child- 
Shake  out  each  little  stocking: 

Something  is  left  behind, — 
Something  so  sweet  and  precious, 

Every  good  child  may  find. 

Can't  you  guess?  (School  shake  heads. ) 
Something  dearer, 

Fairer,  than  all  your  toys, — 
The  love  of  father  and  mother 

For  their  darling  girls  and  boys! 

A  Secret 

By  Winifred  A.  Hoag 

Father  and  I  have  a  big  secret 
That  no  one  knows  but  just  us  two, 

And  no  matter  how  you  may  coax 
I  can't  tell  it  even  to  you. 

It's  about  mother's  Christmas  present- 
In  a  bottle  and  sweet  to  smell  - 

Of  course,  you  would  all  like  to  know  it, 
Bui  I'll  never,  never  tell. 


Kris  Kringle's  Hired  Man 

"Come  quick!  come  quick!"  cried  little 
Ted, 

"There  goes  Kris  Kringle!  quick!"  he 
said. 

And  all  the  children  ran — 
To  see  a  toppling  load  of  pine 
And  cedar— certain  Christmas  sign — 

Driven  by  a  farmer  man. 
"Oh,    Ted!"   they  laughed,  "oh,  Ted, 
ho,  ho! 

Oh,  Ted!"  and  so  they  all,  you  know, 

To  tease  poor  Ted  began. 
But  Ted  was  not  to  be  denied; 
'  'If  'tis  not  Kris,"  he  stoutly  cried, 

"It  is  his  hired  man!" 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus 

Of  all  the  busy  people 

This  busy  Christmas-tide, 
None  work  like  Mrs.  Santa  Claus, 

For  days,  and  nights  beside. 
The  good  old  saint,  her  husband, 

Has  so  much  now  to  do 
If  Mrs.  Claus  did  not  take  hold 

He  never  would  get  through. 

Their  home  is  bright  and  cheery, 

They  call  it  "Reindeer  Hall," 
And  icicles  do  thatch  the  roof, 

And  icebergs  form  the  wall. 
The  North  Star,  bright  and  shining, 

Gives  all  the  light  they  need, 
For  "How  to  Climb  a  Chimney" 

Is  the  only  book  they  read. 

They've  dolls  in  every  corner. 

They've  dolls  on  all  the  chairs. 
Piled  high  on  every  cupboard-shelf 

And  way  up  the  front  stairs. 
l!ut  not  a  stitch  of  clothing 

On  any  can  be  seen ; 
Old  Santa  Claus  is  nice,  but  he 

Can't  sew  on  a  machine, 

So  Mrs.  Claus  is  working 

On  petticoats  and  sacks, 
And  there  are  lots  of  shirts  to  make 

For  all  the  jumping-jacks; 
And  long  clothes  for  the  babies, 

And  hats  and  caps  anil  capes. 
Then  all  the  dresses  must  be  cut 

In  fashionable  shapes. 

Right  on  the  fire,  a  kettle 

Boils,  making  such  a  noise! 
The  lid  pops  up;  how  good  they  smell 

Those  lemon-candy  toys! 
'  Such  lots  of  candy  cooking! 

Such  stacks  of  chocolate  mice! 
The  kitchen  is  a  sticky  place — 

So  sticky — but  so  nice! 

The  reindeer  must  be  harnessed, 

The  toys  packed  in  the  sleigh ; 
And  Santa  Claus  wrapped  up  in  furs 

To  ride  so  far  away. 
Then  Mrs.  Claus  he  kisses, 

And  says,  "I  don't  believe, 
My  dear,  that  I  can  get  back  home 

Till  nearly  New  Year's  Eve." 

And  then  away  he  dashes, 

While  Mrs.  Claus  does  call, 
"Be  very  careful  how  you  climb; 

I'll  worry  lest  you  fall." 
And  Santa  Claus  says,  smiling, 

"I  never  in  my  life 
Could  do  so  much  for  boys  and  girls 

Without  so  good  a  wife!" 

— Ada  Stewart  Shelton. 

A  Possibility 

By  Winifred  A.  Hoag 

I've   said    "Please"   all   the  last  two 
weeks, 

I've  washed  and  combed  my  hair, 
And  run  errands  for  all  the  folks 
With  never  a  minute  to  spare. 

It's  awful  hai'd  before  Christinas 
To  remember  all  these  things; 

Guess  if  it  was  any  longer 
That  I'd  be  sprouting  wings. 

Envy 

By  Winifred  A.  Hoag 

There  is  one  boy  I  envy 
In  the  whole  wide  world,  just  one. 
Do  you  want  to  know  who  he  is? 
Well,  he's  Mr.  Santa  Claus':;  son. 


Christmas  Arithmetic 

By  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill 

For  four  children,  each  carrying  a  large  card 
011  which  is  an  arithmetical  sign.  Each  holds 
the  card  up  as  he  speaks. 

First  Child  (holding  up  +)  — 
This  is  the  sign  of  addition, 

The  only  sign  some  children  know, 
Add  all  you  can  get  to  the  things  that 
you  have! 

It  is  piggish,  I  think,  to  do  so. 

Second  Child  (holding  up  —  )  — 
This  is  the  sign  o'f  subtraction; 
From  your  own  toys  just  take  some 
away 

For  some  poor  little  child.    It  will  make 
him  so  glad 
To  share  in  the  bright  Christmas  day. 

First  and  Second  (together)  — 
And  you'll  really  be  doing  addition; 
For  you'll  add  to  your  own  Christmas 
joy, 

And  add  to  the  glad  ones  around  you 
Another  small  girlie  or  boy. 

Third  Child  (holding  up  X)  — 
This  sign  means  multiplication"; 

If  each  would  remember  just  one, 
There'd  be  just  twice  as  many  glad 
children 

To  share  in  the  joy  and  the  fun. 

Fourth  Child  (holding  up  -i-)  — 
This  is  the  sign  of  division; 

Divide  with  one  poorer  than  you. 
Ask  him  to  come  over  and  share  in  your 
tree, 

That  would  be  such  a  nice  thing  to  do. 

Third  and  Fourth  (together)  — 
And  'twill  really  be  multiplication; 

Your  joys  will  all  be  multiplied 
If  you  share  your  good  times  and  your 
presents, — 

Oh,  won't  you  this  Christmas  divide? 

All- 
Let  us  all  do  some  Christmas  arithmetic 

By  the  Golden  Rule  of  Three; 
There'll  be  you,  and  the  other,  and  there, 
though  unseen, 

The  Christ  Child  most  surely  will  be. 

Under  the  Stars  One  Night 

Under  the  stars,  one  holy  night, 

A  little  babe  was  born; 
Over  his  head  a  star  shone  bright, 

And  glistened  till  the  morn. 
And  wise  men  came  from  far  away, 
And  shepherds  wandered  where  he  lay 
Upon  his  lowly  bed  of  hay, 

Under  the  stars  one  night. 

Under  the  stars  one  blessed  night. 
The  Christ-child  came  on  earth. 
And  through  the  darkness  broke  the  light 

Of  morning  at,  his  birth; 
And  sweet  hosannas  filled  the  air. 
And  guardian  angels  watched  him  where 
The  virgin  mother  dwelt  in  prayer, 
Under  the  stars  one  night. 

Under  the  stars  this  happy  night, 

We  wait  for  him  once  more, 
And  seem  to  see  the  wondrous  sight 

The  shepherds  saw  of  yore. 
O  baby  born  in  Bethlehem, 
Come  to  us  as  you  came  to  them. 
And  crown  us  with  love's  diadem 

Under  the  stars  tonight! 

— Ann  S?  Driscoll. 

Ted's  Stocking 

I'm  going  to  hang  up  a  stocking, 
1  wanted  to  hang  up  two. 

But  mother  said.  "No.  Theodore, 
1  think  that  one  will  do.  " 

A  Wish 

By  Winifred  A.  Hoag 

I  am  a  very  little  girl 

With  but  little  to  say. 
I  just  hope  you  all  will  have 

A  merry  Christmas  Day. 


'Tis  Christmas 

Tunc,  "My  Uounic"  ■ 

'Tis  Christmas  all  over  the  country, 
Tis  Christmas  far  out  on  the  sea, 

The  glorious,  glorious  Christmas, 
Most  happy  for  you  and  for  me 

Chorus — 

Christmas,  Christmas! 
Happy  for  you  and  for  me, 

Christmas,  Christmas! 
Happy  for  you  and  for  me. 

And  now  with  our  evergreen  twining. 

We  come  to  the  gay  Christmas  tree— 
And  we  lay  down  our  garland  beside  it, 

How  happy,  how  happy  are  we! 

— Chorus 

Christmas  Letters 

For  six  children  who  "make  believe"  to 
reail  from  a  letter.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
letter  the  child  may  put  his  letter  in  an  envelop' . 
Or  the  six  children  ma}-  be  discovered  sitting 
around  a  writing  table,  busily  writing,  and  each 
in  turn  may  read  his  letter. 

Dear  Santa  Claus,  I  write  to  you 

To  tell  you  what  to  bring — 
I  want  a  little  knife  and  fork, 

And  a  silver  napkin  ring. 

Dear  Santa  Claus,  I  write  to  you 

That  you  may  surely  know 
I'd  like  to  have  a  train  of  cars. 

With  an  engine  that  will  go. 

Dear  Santa  Claus  when  you  come  down 
You'll  find  my  stocking  there — ■ 

I'd  like  to  have  a  picture  book, 
And  a  little  rocking  chair. 

Dear  Santa  Claus,  now  when  you  conic, 

I'd  like  the  best  of  all 
To  have  a  bat  and  baseball  glove, 
And  a  very  hard  baseball. 

Dear  Santa  Claus,  please  will  you  bring 

To  baby  and  to  me — 
We  want  it,  oh,  so  very  much!  — 

A  really  Christmas  tree. 

Dear  Santa  Claus,  not  much  I'll  ask, 

For  I  am  very  small. 
I  only  want  a  horse  and  cart. 

And  a  drum,  a  horn  and  ball. 

Sitting  Up  for  Santa 

By  Julia  DeWitt  Steven* 

I'm  going  to  hang  up  my  stocking, 
And  then  I'll  sit  here  and  wait,  . 

'Cause  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Santa 
If  he  doesn't  come  too  late. 

And  then  I  am  going  to  thank  him 
For  all  the  toys  that  he  brings 

To  me  and  everyone  I  know — 
Oh!  such  beautiful  things! 

I  hope  I  don't  get  sleepy — 

It's  nearly  time  for  bed; 
I  can't — keep — a — wake — any — longer — 

Mother — will— thank — him — instead. 

Christmas  Round 

By  Emma  L.  Brown 

NOTK:  This  is  intended  to  be  sung  as  a  round 
by  the  entire  school.  Divide  the  school  into 
three  parts.  As  soon  as  one  part  has  Ming  to  the 
end  of  the  first  line,  the  next  part  begins,  till 
each  part  has  begun  at  the  beginning  and  sung 
through  the  entire  stanza.  It  is  very  pretty  and 
is  quickly  learned. 

Ring,  ring,  ring,  ye  bells, 

Ring  so  loud  and  clear, 
Merrily,  merrily  merrily,  merrily, 

Christmas  time  is  here. 

Shine,  shine,  shine,  ye  stars, 

Shine  so  bright  and  clear. 
Cheerily,  cheerily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 

Christmas  time  is  here. 

Children,  join  and  sing. 

Sing  so  loud  and  clear. 
Merrily,  merrily,  merrily,  merrily, 

Christmas  time  is  here. 


Music  for  "Christmas  Round" 
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Busy  Work  Patterns  for  a  Mother  Goose  Border 

Carbon  or  hectographed  copies  of  this  pattern  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  cut.  Jack  may  wear  a  blue  suit  with  a  white 
collar,  black  shoes  and  white  socks.  His  hair  may  be  a  soft  yellow.  The  bowl  also  may  be  yellow.  Outline  heavily  with  a  pencil  after 
painting-     Use  green  oatmeal  paper  for  mounting.    Next  month's  issue  will  contain  u  pattern  for  Tom,  the  Ijii>.t's  Sou. 
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A  Page  of  Expressions  from  Our  Exchanges 

This  page  is  composed  of  expressions  concerning  the  teacher  and  teaching  of  the  common  branches,  taken  from  current  educational  exchanges, 
and  selected  for  their  interest  or  their  practical  help.     We  feel  sure  that  this  symposium  will  be  appreciated.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


Things  Worth  Seeking 

There  are  some  things  which  one  who 
teaches  must  never  lose  sight  of,  but 
rather  more  and  more  they  must  be  cul- 
tivated. This  particular  thing  may  be 
just  as  essential  in  other  fields  of  activ- 
ities. It  certainly  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  friction  and  to  make  things  run 
smoothly  anywhere. 

Without  the  tact  to  create  a  spirit  of 
joy  in  work  the  schoolroom  is  simply  a 
place  where  tasks  are  to  be  performed. 
The  ability  to  create  and  spread  happi- 
ness around  is  a  great  acquisition  and  is 
<>f  incalculable  benefit  to  the  teacher. 

How  easy  it  is  to  wrinkle  the  face 
and  scold  when  things  go  wrong  in  the 
schoolroom!  How  easy  to  put  a  pep- 
pery tone  in  the  voice  and  to  speak  the 
sarcastic,  hurtful  word!  A  real  teacher 
does  not  so  much  busy  herself  in  search- 
ing for  wrong  things  in  the  children — 
she  rather  searches  for  the  best  things 
in  each  individual  boy  and  girl,  trying 
by  might  and  main  to  discover  them. — 
Texas  School  Magazine. 


How  Do  You  Feel  Towards  the 

Boys  and  Girls? 

In  making  an  honest  review  of  my  ex- 
perience as  a  school  teacher,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  my 
g  1  eatest  difficulties  consisted  in  my  tend- 
ency to  consider  some  of  the  pupils  good 
and  some  bad.  If  you  are  not  very  care- 
ful  you  will  form  prejudices  early  in  the 
school  term  that  will  cause  you  to  pet 
some  of  the  pupils  and  nag  others.  Don't 
allow  neighborhood  gossip,  poor  cloth- 
ing, dirty  faces,  red  hair,  or  even  lying 
or  fighting  to  cause  you  to  decide  that 
some  of  the  children  are  miniature  devils. 
Treat  all  of  them  with  equal  fairness 
and  firmness,  with  malice  for  none,  with 
charity  for  all.  What  is  finer  than  to 
make  a  loyal  friend  out  of  a  violent  foe 
or  to  coax  ability  and  beauty  out  of  an 
uninviting  character.  Yes,  if  you  are 
a  true  teacher,  you  will  be  a  good 
shepherd  to  the  whole  flock. — J.  F. 
Marsh  in  The  Educator. 


Learn  to  Use  the  Word  "Do" 

J I  is  a  gifted  teacher  indeed  who  has 
learned  to  use  '  'do, "  instead  of  "don't.  " 
"Don't"  is  a  much  overworked  and 
long  suffering  word.  Banish  "don't" 
From  your  vocabulary  and  see  what  you 
can  substitute  in  its  place.  "Let  me  see 
who  has  the  softest  hands  by  the  way 
he  lakes  his  books  from  his  desk,"  is 
the  very  best  way  in  the  world  to  have 
it  done  quietly. 

As  the  line  is  ready  to  pass  out,  see 
who  are  the  best  soldiers.  "How  many 
have  velvet  slippers  instead  of  wooden 
shoes?"  Such  devices  will  come  nearer 
causing  orderly  conduct  than  all  the 
"don'ts"  in  the  dictionary.  The  power 
of  suggestion  is  a  wonderful  factor  in 
ecuring  right  conduct.  If  you  are  a 
doubting  Thomas,  convince  yourself  by 
dying  an  experiment  or  so  along  the 
line  indicated  above.  — ■  Texas  School 
Magazine. 


Interesting  the  Geography  Class 

The  pupil  doesn't  care  if  Chili  is  so 
many  miles  long  and  so  many  wide,  and 
that  its  capital  is  Santiago.  At  least, 
he  doesn't  care  much.  It  may  strike 
him  as  unusual  that  a  country  should  be 
so  long  and  narrow,  and  shaped  like  a 
letter  J  reversed.  But  if  you  tell  him 
that  every  boy  in  that  country  who  is 
(our  or  more  years  old  owns  a  horse,  and 
is  allowed  to  ride  from  the  time  when 
he  can  be  strapped  to  the  back  of  the 
steed,  he  begins  to  wake  up.  If  you 
tell  him  of  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
their  work,  their  play,  their  joys  and 
sorrows;  of  their  farms  looking  like 
garden  beds,  with  irrigating  ditches  in 
which  water  comes  down  from  the  moun- 
tain; of  the  tiny  stone  huts  along  the 
mountain  passes,  built  as  refuges  for 


postmen  or  solitary  wayfarers  overtaken 
by  the  heavy  snowstorms ;  of  wild  ani- 
mals that  are  spotted  yellow  and  white; 
of  the  condor  so  huge  that  in  flying  it 
makes  a  shadow  like  that  of  a  cloud 
coming  between  you  and  the  sun,  he  will 
remember  these  things  and  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  country. 

If  you  take  him  to  the  capital  of  Chili 
and  show  him  private  residences  having 
a  hundred  rooms,  and  the  fine  business 
blocks,  and  the  beautiful  Alameda, 
twice  as  wide  as  the  finest  avenue  in  our 
own  capital,  with  shade  trees  on  either 
side  and  water  trickling  through  aque- 
ducts on  either  side  the  trees;  or  if  you 
take  him  through  the  city  in  one  of  the 
queer,  double  decked  street  cars  with 
women  for  conductors  and  with  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  deck  like  our  tally- 
ho  coaches;  and  show  him  that  mountain 
garden  rising  up  from  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  covered  with  trees  and  vines 
that  half  hide,  half  reveal  lovely  grot- 
toes and  waterfalls;  or  if  you  hunt  up 
that  old  Munsey's,  I  think  it  was,  and 
show  him  pictures  of  other  magnificent 
South  American  cities,  you  may  not 
only  have  interested  him  in  geography, 
but  you  may  have  made  a  start  at  cor- 
recting that  national  egotism  which 
makes  every  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  young- 
sters think  that  this  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  worth  considering. — School 
News  and  Practical  Educator. 


Plans  for  Spelling  Lessons 

Have  oral  work  but  not  every  day. 
Have  variety  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
things.  Keep  children  interested.  Oc- 
casionally have  a  spelling  match.  Do 
not  give  two  trials.  If  words  are  too 
hard  for  the  children  to  learn  well,  give 
shorter  lessons. 

Have  written  work  also,  but  not  every 
day.  See  that  letters  are  formed  care- 
fully and  that  all  papers  are  neat  and 
very  plainly  written.  Sometimes  have 
the  pupils  correct  each  other's  work. 
Let  all  go  to  the  board  at  least  once  a 
week  and  write  the  lesson  there,  num- 
bering the  words.  See  who  can  have 
the  neatest  work.  Encourage  large 
plain  writing.  See  that  figures  are  well 
formed.  Do  not  make  the  lessons  too 
long.  When  a  child  misses  a  word  do 
not  make  him  write  it  a  hundred  times 
or  even  a  dozen.  He  becomes  so  tired 
and  his  fingers  so  cramped  that  the  last 
words  are  very  careless  and  scratchy 
looking.  Try  some  other  plan. — New 
Mexico  Journal  of  Education. 


The  How  of  Paper  Cutting 

How  shall  I  begin  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion which  the  inexperienced  teacher 
asks  regarding  paper  cutting.  Many  at- 
tractive models  are  given  in  the  educa- 
tional journals,  some  sc  intricate  we  are 
strongly  tempted  to  believe  they  were 
designed  to  display  some  teacher's  skill, 
rather  than  for  practical  schoolroom  use. 
For,  as  in  drawing,  it  is  not  the  elab- 
orateness of  the  finished  work  that 
counts,  but  the  training  of  the  eye  and 
the  hand,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  child's 
thought. 

The  equipment  may  cost  almost  noth- 
ing. The  greatest  outlay  will  be  for 
scissors,  and  they  may  be  had  for  less 
than  ten  cents  a  pair.  The  children  may 
even  bring  old  scissors  from  home,  but 
this  generally  proves  unsatisfactory. 
Some  school  boards  will  gladly  appropri- 
ate the  needed  funds.  In  other  cases 
the  children  make  up  the  money,  and 
the  scissors  become  the  property  of  the 
school;  or  each  buys  his  individual  pair. 

The  other  item  of  expense  is  paper. 
The  papers  listed  by  the  kindergarten 
supply  houses  are  rather  expensive.  A 
very  good  substitute  is  the  cheap  quality 
of  paper  such  as  newspapers  are  printed 
upon,  which  you  can  get  from  the  local 
pi-inter.  Have  him  cut  it  into  four  or 
six-inch  squares,  and  get  a  thousand 
squares  at  a  time.  The  cost  will  be 
slight,  and  very  often  he  will  be  glad  to 


donate  it  outright,  to  show  his  interest 
in  the  school. 

This  paper  will  do  for  all  practice 
work  in  both  cutting  and  folding.  For 
extra  nice  work  you  can  get  a  small 
quantity  of  smooth  colored  paper,  or 
silhouette  paper,  black  on  one  side  and 
white  on  the  other,  which  gives  the 
most  striking  results  of  all. 

In  some  schools  it  is  not  practicable 
to  go  to  even  this  slight  expense  for 
materials.  In  that  case,  let  the  chil- 
dren save  clean  wrapping  paper  and  nil 
it  into  squares  of  uniform  size.  If  the 
paper  is  at  all  wrinkled  it  should  be 
ironed  out,  and  the  piles  of  paper  ready 
for  use  should  present  as  neat  and  trim 
an  appearance  as  if  freshly  brought 
from  the  printer's. — The  Progressive 
Teacher. 


Quotation  Book 

In  the  upper  grades  each  pupil  should 
have  his  own  book  of  gems  or  quota- 
tions. One  teacher  says,  1  I  have  kept 
a  quotation  book  with  every  class  I  have 
taught.  This  year  I  am  trying  it  with 
Grade  II.  The  little  ones,  of  course, 
cannot  bring  quotations  as  the  older  ones 
can,  so  the  teacher  has  to  find  suitable 
ones.  I  try  as  far  as  possible  to  have 
something  which  fits  in  with  the  time  of 
the  year,  and  which  makes  the  children 
think  and  find  out  something  for  them- 
selves. We  take  one  quotation  a  week. 
The  best  writer  rewrites  it  in  the  quo- 
tation book  which  hangs  on  a  nail  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  and  all 
those  who  can  remember  their  lines  on 
Friday  afternoon  have  a  good  mark. 

'  'Once  we  had  this : 
"  '0  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow, 
You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold,' 
and  the  little  ones  are  able  to  say  what 
makes  the  bee  dusty." — Philippine  Edu- 
cator. 


Composition 

The  factor  of  prime  importance  is  that 
the  children  must  not  write  on  topics  be- 
yond their  experience.  Let  them  write 
on  simple,  every -day,  matter-of-fact 
subjects.  Do  not  assign  a  subject  pre- 
suming that  the  class  know  about  it,  but 
talk  it  over  with  them  first  and  be  sure 
that  each  one  knows  something  of  the 
thing  about  which  he  is  planning  to 
write.  One  reason  that  so  much  com- 
position work  is  dull  and  uninteresting 
is  because  the  teacher  assigns  subjects 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  child.  Put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  the  child  and  see 
if  you  could  write  on  the  subject,  or 
better  still,  question  him  to  find  out  if  | 
he  knows  about  it.  Take  no  chances 
that  he  knows.  Tell  him  something 
about  it,  and  arouse  his  interest  to  find 
out  more  for  himself.  If  the  children 
be  in  the  country,  encourage  them  to 
write  on  the  simple  things  connected 
with  the  farm,  their  pets,  their  home 
duties.  —  School  Neivs  and  Practical 
Educator. 


Opening  Exercises 

First  of  all,  make  your  opening  exer- 
cises worth  while.  You  will  find  it  one 
of  the  best  incentives  to  promptness.  If 
by  being  one  or  two  minutes  late,  your 
pupils  are  missing  something  they  really 
care  for,  you  will  find  they  will  make 
an  extraordinary  effort  to  be  on  time. 

If  yours  is  a  mixed  school,  I  mean 
having  several  or  all  the  grades,  you 
may  find  it  a  little  more  difficult  to  have 
something  pleasing  to  all.  However, 
remember  that  a  story  well  told  is  in- 
teresting to  children  of  all  ages— and 
even  to  grown-ups.  Current  events 
which  the  older  children  enjoy  narrating 
to  the  school  are  often  enjoyed  by  very 
young  children.  The  little  ones  take 
pleasure  in  telling  something  at  home 
which  is  new  to  them  and  which  they 
are  very  much  inclined  to  think  is  new 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Whenever  possible  use  something  for 
opening  exercises  in  which  all  may  par- 
ticipate, but  when  it  seems  judicious  and 
gives  you  a  change  from  the  regular 
plan,  let  different  groups  entertain  the 
room.  For  instance,  let  the  boys  give  a 
whistling  song;  have  a  "choir"  com- 
posed of  the  best  singers;  the  older 
pupils  might  sing  a  march  song  while 
the  younger  ones  marched  to  it. 

Have  something  new  often  enough  so 
that  the  children  feel  the  uncertainty  of 
what  may  come  next — for  uncertainty 
usually  brings  interest.  "Motion  songs" 
please  the  pupils  and  are  often  a  great 
help  in  developing  rhythm. 

Use  the  songs  and  memory  gems 
which  you  learn  during  the  year  for 
opening  exerises,  trying  always  to  have 
something  appropriate.  —  The  Public 
School. 


Busy  Work 

There  is  no  better  way  for  beginners 
to  become  familiar  with  the  schoolroom 
and  its  furnishings  than  by  the  use  of 
sewing  cards.  Hectograph  pictures  of 
the  school  buildings  on  heavy  paper,  and 
give  to  the  children  to  prick  and  sew. 
Use  sansilk  for  sewing  as  near  the  color 
of  the  building  as  possible.  In  the  same 
manner  outline  the  familiar  objects, — as 
pail,  cup,  globe,  waste-paper  basket, 
clock,  bookcase,  etc.,  and  give  these  to 
pupi  Is.  — Kindergarten-Primary  Mag. 


Memory  Gems 

Have  a  list  of  memory  gems  on  slips 
of  paper.  Pass  these  among  your  pupils 
asking  them  to  commit  to  memory  and 
to  respond  to  roll  call  with  this  gem  the 
following  morning.  Furnish  a  new  set 
of  gems  every  few  days.  The  children 
i  will  soon  become  interested  and  search 
for  their  own  gems. — Nebraska  Teacher. 


Outline  for  "Hiawatha" 

Let  everything  center  round  that  one 
period.    Tell  the  story,  as: 

1.  Who  Hiawatha  was.  His  grand- 
mother, Nokomis.  Hiawatha's  baby- 
hood.   His  cradle.  Songs. 

2.  Period.  Things  Nokomis  taught 
Hiawatha:  Stars:  comet;  firefly;  north- 
ern lights;  moon;  rainbow;  owl;  rein- 
deer; squirrels;  rabbits. 

3.  Companions  of   Hiawatha:  Birds. 

Have  pupils  draw,  cut  and  color  wig- 
wam, cradle,  bow  and  arrow,  canoe, 
trees,  etc.  Mount  them  on  cardboard  or 
sand-table. 

4.  Period.  The  Hunting;  killing  of 
deer ;  banquet ;  making  of  bow  and  arrow. 

5.  Iagoo,  the  story-teller.  Teach  pu- 
pils nature  lessons  correlated  with  the 
story. 

The  following  types  for  story-telling 
and  illustrating  are  most  helpful:  Indi- 
an; Eskimo;  Arab;  Japanese. 


Primary  Geography 

How  often  we  have  heard,  "Proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown.  " 
There  is  no  better  chance  than  in  the 
geography  class  to  do  this.  Just  so  far 
as  the  teacher  observes  this  direction 
will  she  be  successful  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  practical  work  in  geo- 
graphy later  in  the  grades. 

The  teacher  should  make  them  familiar 
with  the  scenes  around  them  and  fill  them 
with  interest  in  their  environment :  get 
facts  about  the  history  of  the  district, 
the  first  settlers,  the  first  houses,  the 
first  people,  the  first  railroad,  and  the 
number  of  school  buildings  in  the  place 
by  asking  the  child  to  question  his  par- 
ents; tell  interesting  stories  of  indus- 
tries,of  travel,  of  children  in  other  lands, 
of  the  animals — how  they  differ  from  the 
ones  they  have  seen,  where  they  live 
and  of  what  use  they  are;  tell  them 
about  the  places  she  has  visited,  how  she 
has  travelled,  and  about  some  people, 
animals  and  places  she  has  seen;  use 
pictures,  photographs  and  postcards,  and 
whenever  possible  exhibit  curios  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  country. — Pro- 
gressive Teacher. 
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Stories  of  Interest  and  Items  of  Fact 

The  selections  on  this  page  from  month  to  mouth  will  be  useful  in  many  ways.  They  Jiave  a  varied  character  and  the  information 
conveyed  and  in  some  cases  the  ethical  lessons  taught  make  them  desirable  for  reading  to  or  by  the  pupils.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


Rheims  and  its  Cathedral 

Rheims,  whose  bombardment  and  par- 
tial destruction,  and  especially  the  dam- 
age to  its  magnificent  cathedral,  has 
been  one  of  the  much-discussed  incidents 
of  the  present  war,  is  a  city  with  a  long 
and  varied  history.  It  was  the  Civitas 
Remorum  of  Caesar,  an  important  town 
under  the  Romans.  It  was  captured  by 
the  Vandals  in  406  and  was  destroyed  by 
Attila.  Here  on  Christmas  day  in  496 
was  Clovis  baptized  by  Remigius,  Bishop 
of  Rheims.  In  the  10th  century  it  be- 
came a  center  of  learning  and  from  the 
12th  century  on  was  the  place  of  corona- 
tion of  the  French  kings.  In  1420  the 
town  was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes,  but  Joan  of  Arc  retook 
it  and  had  Charles  VII  crowned  there. 
A  fine  equestrian  statue  of  the  Maid  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  city. 

Rheims  was  a  city  of  over  100,000  in- 
habitants where  an  enormous  business  in 
the  preparation  of  wools  was  carried  on 
by  many  English  firms.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  examples  of  early  Gothic 
architecture.  In  fact  this  cathedral  was 
in  the  first  rank  in  the  world's  noblest 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  was  founded 
in  1212  and  was  carried  to  completion  by 
the  architects  Robert  de  Coucy  and  J. 
d'Orbais  in  the  14th  century.  In  1481 
the  roof  and  the  spires  were  destroyed 
by  fire  and  the  spires  have  never  been 
rebuilt. 

The  church  was  cruciform  with  fly- 
ing buttresses;  the  nave  measured  453 
feet  in  length,  98  feet  in  width  and 
was  125  feet  high  in  the  center.  Both 
nave  and  transept  had  aisles,  the  choir 
double  aisles  and  the  apse  radia- 
ting chapels.  The  west  facade,  which 
Ferguson  called  "perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful structure  produced  in  the  Middle 
Ages, "  had  three  recessed  portals  with 
530  statues,  above  which  were  three 
large  windows,  the  one  in  the  center 
being  a  magnificent  rose  window  40  feet 
in  diameter. 

Within  were  beautiful  statues  and 
carving  and  a  gallery  of  special  beauty. 
The  exquisite  stained  glass  was  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  valuable  tapes- 
tries and  paintings  added  to  the  magnif- 
icent effect  of  the  interior,  where  the 
French  kings  from  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustus  to  that  of  Charles  X  were 
consecrated. 

The  church  of  St.  Remi,  with  nave  and 
transepts  in  11th  century  Romanesque 
style,  other  parts  of  later  centuries  and 
12th  century  stained  glass  windows,  an 
edifice  of  great  interest  and  dignity,  has 
also  suffered  from  the  bombardment.  It 
was  almost  as  large  as  the  catherdal  and 
was  formerly  attached  to  an  important 
abbey.  The  oldest  monument  of  Rheims 
is  the  Porte  de  Mars,  a  triple  gateway 
or  triumphal  arch  which  is  referred  to 
the  4th  century  and  the  Romans. 


The  Bishop's  Swans 

There  is  a  pretty  little  story  that  is 
often  told  about  the  swans  in  the  moat 
of  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Wells, 
England.  The  old  gate-house,  with  its 
gray,  ivy-grown  walls,  still  stands,  and 
the  swans  sail  up  and  down  the  dark 
waters  of  the  moat  or  deep  ditch  around 
the  castle,  which  centuries  ago  was  its 
defense. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  these  swans 
is  that  they  ring  a  dinner-bell  whenever 
they  are  hungry,  and  expect  to  have  it 
answered  at  once.  A  long  string  hangs 
out  of  the  gate-house  window,  and,  as 
the  story  is  told,  when  the  swans  are 
hungry  the  leader  swims  gravely  up  to 
the  bell-rope,  pulls  at  it,  and  then  waits 
quietly  for  the  lodgekeeper' s  wife  to 
bring  out  her  basket  of  bread. 

It  is  said  that  fifty  years  ago  the 
daughter  of  the  bishop  who  lived  there 
then  taught  the  swans  this  trick  with 
great  patience  and  care.  The  swans 
that  have  come  since  then  have  appar- 
ently in  turn  learned  the  secret  of  the 


bell  rope,  so  that  one  which  seems  to  un- 
derstand the  connection  between  the 
pulling  of  the  string  and  the  appearing 
of  the  bread-basket  has  always  been 
among  them.  That  the  swans  communi- 
cate their  demand  for  bread  to  their 
leader,  which  is  always  the  one  to  ring 
the  bell,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
after  the  black  swans  were  introduced 
into  the  moat  the  ringing  became  so  fre- 
quent that  the  housekeeper  had  to  take 
the  string  in  to  secure  herself  a  little 
peace.  Evidently  the  newcomers  were 
hearty  eaters. 


What  a  Watch  Accomplishes 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  is  particu- 
larly true  in  regard  to  the  mechanism 
of  a  watch,  and  even  those  interested  in 
mechanical  matters  seldom  consider  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  this  use- 
ful little  piece  of  machinery.  Take  the 
balance  wheel,  for  example.  In  the 
average  watch  this  vibrates  300  times  a 
minute,  18,000  times  each  hour  432,000 
times  a  day  and  157,788,000  times  a  year. 
As  each  vibration  covers  about  one  and  a 
half  revolutions,  the  shaft  on  which  the 
balance  wheel  is  mounted  makes  236,- 
682,000  revolutions  in  its  bearings  each 
year.  Compare  this  with  a  modern  loco- 
motive with  seven-foot  drivers,  which 
would  have  to  run  985,000  miles  to  make 
an  equal  number  of  revolutions,  and, 
running  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
without  stopping,  it  would  take  683 
days,  or  nearly  two  years  for  the  axle 
of  the  drive  wheel  of  the  locommotive 
to  make  as  many  revolutions  as  the  hal- 
ance  wheel  shaft  of  the  watch  does  in 
one  year,  and  it  would  cover  a  distance 
of  over  39  times  around  the  earth. — 
Scientific  American. 


Winter  Refuge  for  Birds 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  win- 
ter refuge  and  preserve  for  migratory 
birds  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  85,000  acres  in 
Vermillion  and  Cameron  Parishes,  Louis- 
iana. The  purchase  price  of  the  land 
was  $225,000,  which,  it  was  said,  was 
the  largest  sum  ever  given  for  bird 
preservation  with  the  exception  of  the 
$332,000  gift  of  David  Wilcox  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 

The  great  preserve,  which  is  near  the 
town  of  New  Iberia,  La.,  has  been  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Commission  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  On  the  land  are  many  shal- 
low ponds,  several  bayous  and  lakes,  and 
abundant  forests  to  afford  the  birds  pro- 
tection against  storms.  As  a  feeding 
ground  also,  the  tract  is  said  to  be  excel- 
lent. It  is  expected  that  myriads  of 
migratory  song  birds,  woodpeckers  and 
shore  birds  will  find  a  safe  haven  in  the 
preserve.  For  years  these  birds,  par- 
ticularly robins,  ducks  and  geese,  have 
been  slaughtered  by  the  thousand  for  the 
markets  of  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago,  for  they  have  not 
been  protected  in  the  winter  by  the 
game  laws  of  Louisiana.  They  will, 
however,  be  protected  the  year  round  in 
the  preserve,  and  it  is  hoped  that  bird 
instinct  will  impel  great  numbers  of 
them  to  rest  and  feed  there  each  winter. 

The  attention  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation was  directed  to  the  tract  by  E. 
A.  Mcllhennyof  Avery  Island,  La.,  who 
has  given  much  of  his  time  and  means 
to  bird  protection  in  Louisiana  for  many 
years.  The  property  adjoins  a  60,000 
acre  tract  devoted  to  bird  protection  by 
Mr.  Mcllhenny  several  years  ago,  and  it 
is  near  a  large  tract  on  Marsh  Island 
which  Mr.  Mcllhenny  induced  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Sage  to  purchase  for  $150,000  and 
inclose  as  a  bird  refuge  in  1912.  These 
three  preserves,  and  property  near  them 
which  it  is  proposed  by  the  Foundation 
to  acquire,  will  be  inclosed  ultimately  in 
one  great  bird  preserve  covering  500 
square  miles,  with  a  75-mile  frontage 
on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Indicating  another  feature  of  bird  pro- 


tection, and  one  in  which  almost  any 
community  can  take  part,  we  notice  an 
account  in  a  Rochester,  (N.  Y. )  newspa- 
per, which  tells  of  forty  members  of  a 
Burroughs  Nature  Club  of  that  city  who 
had  established  a  bird  sanctuary  in  that 
vicinity,  on  portions  of  various  estates 
donated  for  that  purpose.  The  society 
will  build  many  bird  cotes  on  the  se- 
lected sites  and  will  make  provision  not 
only  to  entice  birds  there  to  reside  the 
winter  months,  but  also  to  kill  off  the 
stray  cats  and  red  squirrels  that  prey 
upon  them.  A  system  of  organized 
feeding  of  the  feathered  creatures  has 
also  been  started  and  the  society  intends 
to  see  to  it  that  so  far  as  possible  no 
bird  need  go  hungry  in  that  part  of  the 
land.  The  account  further  says  that, 
"Excluding  the  park  department,  which 
also  nurtures  winter  birds  upon  a  Lirge 
scale,  there  are  now  nearly  400  private 
residents  of  the  city  who  have  either 
built  cotes  or  outdoor  feeding  trays  for 
the  care  of  the  helpless  animals.  The 
park  department  estimates  that  last 
year  alone  hundreds  of  birds  of  twenty- 
eight  varieties  were  enticed  to  remain  in 
the  city  throughout  the  winter.  And  it 
is  computed  that  if  the  plan  of  'sanctu- 
aries' is  taken  up  both  privately  and  by 
organizations,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of 
Rochester's  summer  bird  population  can 
be  induced  to  make  the  Flower  City 
their  winter  home." 


Full  Day  for  Mr.  Beaver 

If  you  would  like  to  know  just  what  it 
means  to  be  ' 'busy  as  a  beaver,"  read 
what  Harper's  Weekly  has  to  say  about 
how  one  little  brown  fellow  put  in  a  day 
in  a  London  park: — 

"A  young  beaver  was  once  placed  at 
work  on  a  tree  twelve  feet  long  and  two 
feet  six  inches  thick  just  as  the  town 
clocks  sounded  the  hour  of  noon.  The 
beaver  began  by  barking  the  tree  a  foot 
above  the  ground. 

"That  done,  he  attacked  the  wood. 
He  worked  hard,  now  working,  now 
dipping  in  his  bathing  pond.  He  bathed 
and  labored  alternately  until  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  ate  his  sup- 
per of  bread  and  carrots,  and  paddled 
about  in  his  pond  until  5:30. 

"Ten  minutes  later,  when  only  one 
inch  of  the  tree's  diameter  remained  in- 
tact, he  went  back  to  his  work  and  the 
tree  fell.  Before  it  fell  the  beaver  ran  as 
men  run  when  they  have  fired  a  blast.  As 
the  tree  lay  on  the  ground,  he  measured 
it  off  mentally  and  again  began  to  gnaw. 

"He  worked  at  intervals  all  night, 
cut  the  log  into  three  parts,  rolled  two 
of  the  portions  into  the  water,  and  re- 
served the  other  third  for  a  permanent 
shelter.    The  workd  one,  he  took  a  bath. ' ' 


A  Japanese  Custom 

The  Japanese  are  said  to  be  noted  for 
their  good  manners  and  their  politeness 
on  every  occasion.  One  of  their  rules  of 
conduct  is  known  as  "Bushido. "  It  is  a 
rule  that  we  all  might  adopt  and  follow 
with  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others.  It 
forbids  all  talk  about  disease,  trouble, 
distress,  pain,  grief,  or  other  depressing 
conditions  in  the  presence  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  If  one  desires  to  con- 
sider such  matters  he  should  do  it  in  pri- 
vate and  not  when  he  goes  out  among 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  No  mat- 
ter if  his  heart  is  rent  with  grief,  his 
mind  distracted  with  trouble,  his  body 
suffering  with  physical  weakness,  he 
must  hide  all  this  from  sight  and  pre- 
sent only  a  smiling  face  and  cheering 
words  in  the  presence  of  others.  A  Jap- 
anese who  does  this  is  actuated  by  the 
kind  and  chivalric  feeling  that  he  must 
protect  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
from  anything  that  would  cause  them 
sorrow  or  pain  or  unpleasantness.  He, 
therefore,  conceals  from  his  friends  all 
the  unpleasant  things  of  his  own  life. 

What  a  blessing  if  such  a  practice 
should  become  common  among  complain- 
ing women  and  grumbling  men,  an  I  i'  is 
a  good  habit  for  children  to  learn  early. 


Vest's  Famous  Tribute  to  a  Dog 

[This  eloquent  tribute  to  a  dog  was 
delivered  by  Senator  Vest  of  Missouri 
several  years  ago,  and  it  has  become 
famous.    Though  often  in  print,  we  pre 
sent  it  here  in  response  to  requests.] 

The  distinguished  Senator  was  attend- 
ing court  in  a  country  town,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  trial  of  a  case  in  which 
he  was  interested,  was  urged  by  the  at- 
torneys in  a  dog  case  to  help  them. 
Voluminous  evidence  was  introduced  to 
show  that  the  defendant  had  shot  the 
dog  in  malice,  while  other  evidence  went 
to  show  that  the  dog  had  attacked  de- 
fendant. Vest  took  no  part  in  the  trial, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  speak.  The  at- 
torneys, however,  urged  him  to  speak. 
Being  thus  urged,  he  arose  and  said: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  The  best 
friend  a  man  has  in  the  world  may  turn 
against  him  and  become  his  enemy.  His 
son  or  daughter  that  he  has  reared  with 
loving  care  may  prove  ungrateful.  Those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  those 
whom  we  trust  with  our  happiness  and 
our  good  name,  /nay  become  traitors  to 
their  faith.  The  money  that  a  man  has 
he  may  lose.  It  flies  away  from  him, 
perhaps  when  he  needs  it  most.  A  man's 
reputation  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  mo- 
ment of  ill-considered  action.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  prone  to  fall  on  their  knees 
to  do  us  honor  when  success  is  with  us, 
may  be  the  first  to  throw  the  stone  of 
malice  when  failure  settles  its  cloud 
upon  our  heads.  The  one  absolutely  un- 
selfish friend  a  man  can  have  in  this 
selfish  world,  the  one  that  never  deserts 
him,  the  one  that  never  proves  ungrate- 
ful or  treacherous,  is  his  dog.  A  man's 
dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and  in 
poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  He 
will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground,  when  the 
wintry  winds  blow  and  the  snow  drives 
fiercely,  if  only  he  may  be  near  his  mas- 
ter's side.  He  will  kiss  the  hand  that 
has  no  food  to  offer;  he  will  lick  the 
wounds  and  sores  that  come  in  encounter 
with  the  roughness  of  the  world.  He 
guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master 
as  if  he  were  a  prince.  When  all  other- 
friends  desert,  he  remains.  When  riches 
take  wings  and  reputation  falls  to  pieces 
he  is  as  constant  in  his  love  as  the  sun 
in  its  journey  through  the  heavens.  If 
fortune  drives  the  master  forth  an  out- 
cast in  the  world,  friendless  and  home- 
less, the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher 
privilege  than  that  of  accompanying 
him,  to  guard  against  danger,  to  fight 
against  his  enemies,  and  when  the  last 
scene  of  all  comes,  and  death  takes  the 
master  in  its  embrace,  and  his  body  is 
laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no  matter 
if  all  other  friends  pursue  their  way, 
there  by  the  graveside  will  the  noble  dog 
be  found,  his  head  between  his  paws, 
his  eyes  sad,  but  open  in  alert Watchful- 
ness, faithful  and  true  even  to  death." 

Then  Vest  sat  down.  He  had  spoken 
in  a  low  voice,-  without  a  gesture.  He 
made  no  reference  to  the  evidence  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.  When  he  finished 
judge  and  jury  were  wiping  their  eyes. 
The  jury  filed  out,  but  soon  returned 
with  a  verdict  of  $500  for  the  plaintiff, 
whose  dog  was  shot ;  and  it  was  said  that 
some  of  the  jurors  wanted  to  hang  the 
defendant. 


An  Ancient  Image 

In  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadel- 
phia there  is  a  relic  that  is  much  prized. 
It  is  a  coin  that  was  manufactured  at 
least  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  an- 
cient Philadelphia  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
which  one  of  the  messages  to  the  seven 
churches  in  Revelation  was  directed. 
Old  as  this  coin  is,  the  inscription  upon 
it  has  never  been  effaced.  On  the  one 
side  may  be  seen  a  rude  figure  of  the 
goddess  Diana,  and  the  inscription. 
"Diana,  Friend  of  the  Philadelphians. " 
On  the  reverse  side  there  is  an  artistic 
design  with  the  word,  "Demos,"  mean- 
ing, "The  People."  One  may  well  ex- 
press surprise  that,  though  hoary  with 
age,  the  inscription  is  so  legible. 
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A  Christmas  Long  Ago 

Like  a  dream,  it  all  comes  o'er  me  as  I 

hear  the  Christmas  bells; 
Like  a  dream  it  floats  before  me,  while 

the  Christmas  anthem  swells; 
Like  a  dream  it  bears  me  onward  in  the 

silent,  mystic  flow, 
To  a  dear  old  sunny  Christmas  in  the 

happy  long  ago. 

And  my  thoughts  go  backward,  back- 
ward, and  the  years  that  intervene 

Are  but  as  the  mists  and  shadows  when 
the  sunlight  comes  between; 

And  all  earthly  wealth  and  splendor  seem 
but  as  a  fleeting  show, 

As  there  comes  to  me  the  picture  of  a 
Christmas  long  ago. 

I  can  see  the  great,  wide  hearthstone 

and  the  holly  hung  about; 
I  can  see  the  smiling  faces,  I  can  hear 

the  children  shout; 
I  can  feel  the  joy  and  gladness  that  the 

old  room  seem  to  fill, 
E'en  the  shadows  on  the  ceiling— I  can 

see  them  dancing  still. 

I  can  see  the  little  stockings  hung  about 

the  chimney  yet; 
I  can  feel  my  young  heart  thrilling  lest 

the  old  man  should  forget. 
Ah!  that  fancy!  Were  the  world  mine, 

I  would  give  it,  if  I  might, 
To  believe  in  old  St.  Nicholas,  and  be  a 

child  tonight. 

Just  to  hang  my  little  stocking  where  it 

used  to  hang,  and  feel 
For  one  moment  all  the  old  thoughts  and 

the  old  hopes  o'er  me  steal. 
But,  oh!  loved  and  loving  faces,  in  the 

firelight's  dancing  glow, 
There  will  never  come  another  like  that 

Christmas  long  ago! 

For  the  old  home  is  deserted,  and  the 

ashes  long  have  lain 
In  ihe  great,  old-fashioned  fireplace  that 

will  never  shine  again. 
Friendly  hands  that  then  clasped  ours 

now  are  folded  'neath  the  snow ; 
Gone  the  dear  ones  who  were  with  us 

on  that  Christmas  long  ago. 

Let  the  children  have  their  Christmas —  [ 

— let  them  have  it  while  they  may; 
Life  is  short  and  childhood's  fleeting, 

and  there'll  surely  come  a  day 
When  St.  Nicholas  will  sadly  pass  on  by 

the  close-shut  door, 
Missing  all  the  merry  faces  that  had 

greeted  him  of  yore; 

When  no  childish  step  shall  echo  through 

the  quiet,  silent  room; 
When  no  childish  smile  shall  brighten, 

and  no  laughter  lift  the  gloom; 
When  the  shadows  that  fall  'round  us  in 

the  fire-light's  fitful  glow 
Shall  be  ghosts  of  those  who  sat  there  in 

the  Christmas  long  ago. 

The  Two  Pictures 

It  was  a  bright  and  lovely  summer's 
morn, 

Fair  bloomed  the  flowers,  the  birds  sang 

softly  sweet, 
The  air  was  redolent    with  perfumed 

balm, 

While  nature  scattered,  with  unsparing 
hand, 

Her  loveliest  graces  over  hill  and  dale. 
An  artist,  weary  of  his  narrow  room 
Within  the  city's  pent  and  heated  walls. 
Had  wandered  long  amid  the  ripening 
fields, 

Until,  rememberinghis  neglected  themes. 
He  thought  to  turn  his  truant  steps 

toward  home. 
These  led  him  through  a  rustic,  winding 

lane, 

Lined  with  green  hedge-rows,  spangled 

close  with  flowers, 
And    overarched    by  trees  of  noblest 

growth. 

But  when  at  last  he  reached  the  farther 
end 

Of  this  sweet  labyrinth,  lie  there  beheld 
A  vision  of  such  pure,  pathetic  grace, 


That  weariness  and  haste  were  both 
obscured. 

It  was  a  child— a  young  and  lovely  child 
With  eyes  of  heavenly  hue,  bright  golden 
hair, 

And  dimpled  hand  clasped  in  a  morning 
prayer, 

Kneeling  beside  its  youthful  mother's 
knee. 

Upon  that  baby  brow  of  spotless  snow, 
No  single  trace  of  guilt,  or  pain,  or  woe, 
No  line  of  bitter  grief  or  dark  despair, 
Of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  worldly  care, 
Had  ever  yet  been  written.    With  bated 
breath, 

And  hand  uplifted  as  in  warning,  swift 
The  artist  seized  his  pencil,  and  there 
traced 

In  soft  and  tender  lines  that  image  fair: 
Then,  when  'twas  finished,  wrote  beneath 

one  word, 
A  word  of  holiest  import — Innocence. 

Years  fled  and  brought  with  them  a  subtle 
change, 

Scattering  Time's  snow  upon  the  artist's 
brow, 

But  leaving  there  the  laurel  wreath  of 
fame, 

While  all  men  spake  in  words  of  praise 
his  name; 

For  he  had  traced  full  many  a  noble  work 
Upon  the  canvas  that  had  touched  men's 
souls, 

And  drawn  them  from  the  baser  things 
of  earth, 

Toward  the  light  and  purity  of  heaven. 
One  day,  in  tossing  o'er  his  folio's  leaves, 
He  chanced  upon  the  picture  of  the  child, 
Which  he  had  sketched  that  bright  morn 

long  before, 
And  then  forgotten.    Now,  as  he  paused 

to  gaze, 

A  ray  of  inspiration  seemed  to  dart 
Straight  from  those  eyes  to  his.    He  took 

the  sketch, 
Placed  it  before  his  easel,  and  with  care 
That  seemed  but  pleasure,  painted  a  fair 

theme. 

Touching  and  still  retouching  each  bright 

lineament, 
Until  all  seemed  to   glow    with  life 

divine — 

Twas  innocence  personified.  But  still 
The  artist  could  not  pause.     He  needs 

must  have 
A  meet  companion  for  his  fairest  theme; 
And  so  he  sought  the  wretched  haunts 

of  sin, 

Through  miry  courts  of  misery  and  guilt, 
Seeking  a  face  which  at  the  last  was 
found. 

Within  a  prison  cell  there  crouched  a 
man — 

Nay,  rather  say  a  fiend — with  counte- 
nance seamed 

And  marred  by  all  the  horrid  lines  of  sin; 

Each  mark  of  degradation  might  be 
traced, 

And  every  scene  of  horror  he  had  known, 
And  every  wicked  deed  that  he  had  done, 
Were  visibly  written  on  his  lineaments; 
Even  the  last,  worst  deed  of  all,  that 

left  him  here, 
A  parricide  within  a  murderer's  cell. 

Here  then  the  artist  found  him;  and 

with  hand 
Made  skilful  by  its  oft-repeated  toil, 
Transferred  unto  his  canvas  that  vile 

face, 

And  also  wrote  beneath  it  just  one  word, 
A  word  of  darkest  import — it  was  Vice. 
Then  with  some  inspiration  not  his  own, 
Thinking,  perchance,  to  touch  that  guilty 
heart, 

And  wake  it  to  repentance  e'er  too  late. 
The-  artist  told  the  tale  of  that  bright 
morn. 

Placed  the  two  pictured  faces  side  by 
side, 

And  brought  the  wretch  before  them. 

With  a  shriek 
That    echoed    through    those  vaulted 

corridors, 

Like  to  the  cries  that  issue  from  the 
lips 

Of  souls  forever  doomed  to  wee. 
Prostrate  upon  the  stony  floor  he  fell, 


And  hid  his  face  and  groaned  aloud  in 
anguish. 

"I  was  that  child  once— I,  yes,  even  I — 
In  the  gracious  years  forever  fled, 
That  innocent  and  happy  little  child ! 
These  very  hands  were  raised  to  God  in 
prayer, 

That  now  are  reddened  with  a  mother's 
blood. 

Great    Heaven!    can  such    things  lie? 

Almighty  Power, 
Send  forth  thy  dart  and  strike  me  where 

I  lie!" 

He  rose,  laid  hold  upon  the  artist's  arm 
And  grasped  it  wth  demoniac  power, 
The  while  he  cried:  "Go  forth,  I  say, 
go  forth 

And  tell  my  history  to    the  tempted 
youth. 

I  looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red, 
I  heeded    not    my    mother's  piteous 
prayers, 

I  heeded  not  the  warnings  of  my  friends. 
But  tasted  of  the  wine  when  it  was  red, 
Until  it  left  a  demon  in  my  heart 
That  led  me  onward,   step  by  step,  to 
this, 

This  horrible  place,  from  which  my  body 
goes 

Unto  the  gallows,  and  my  soul  to  hell!" 
He  ceased  at  last.     The  artist  turned 
and  fled ; 

But  even  as  he  went,  unto  his  ears 
Were  borne  the  awful  echoes  of  despair, 
Which   the  lost  wretch    flung   on  the 

empty  air. 
Cursing  the  demon  that  had  brought  him 

there. 

Picciola 

It  was  a  sergeant  old  and  gray, 
Well  singed  and  bronzed  from  seige  and 
pillage, 

Went  tramping  in  an  army's  wake 
Along  the  turnpike  of  the  village. 

For  days  and  nights  the  winding  host 
Had  through  the  little    place  been 
marching, 
And  ever  loud  the  rustics  cheered, 
Till  every  throat  was  hoarse  and  parch- 
ing. 

The  squire  and  farmer,  maid  and  dame, 
All  took  the  sight's  electric  stirring. 
And  hats  were  waved  and  staves  were 
sung, 

And  kerchiefs  white  were  countless 
whirring. 

They  only  saw  a  gallant  show 

Of  heroes  stalwart  under  banners, 

And.  in  the  fierce  heroic  glow, 

'Twas  theirs  to  yield  but  wild  hosannas. 

The  sergeant  heard  the  shrill  hurrahs, 
Where  he  behind  in  step  was  keeping; 

But,  glancing  down  beside  the  road, 
He  saw  a  little  maid  sit  weeping. 

"And  how  is  this?"  he  gruffly  said, 
A  moment  pausing  to  regard  her; — 

'  'Why  weepest  thou,  my  little  chit  ?" 
And  then  she  only  cried  the  harder. 

"And  how  is  this,  my  little  chit  ?" 

The  sturdy  trooper  straight  repeated, 
"When  all  the  village  cheers  us  on, 

That  you,  in  tears,  apart  are  seated  ? 

"We  march  two  hundred  thousand  strong, 
And  that's  a  sight,  my  baby  beauty, 

To  quicken  silence  into  song 
And  glorify  the  soldier's  duty." 

"It's  very,  very  grand,  I  know," 
The  little  maid  gave  soft  replying; 

"And  father,  mother,  brother  too. 
All  say  'Hurrah'  while  I  am  crying; 

"But  think,  oh.  Mr.  Soldier,  think, 
How  many  little  sisters'  brothers 

Are  going  all  away  to  fight, 
And  may  be  killed,  as  well  as  others!" 

"Why,  bless  thee,  child,"  the  sergeant 
said, 

His  brawny  hand  her  curls  caressing, 
"  'Tis  left  for  little  ones  like  thee 
To  find  that  war's  not  all  a  blessing." 

And  ''Bless  thee!"  once  again  he  cried; 


Then  cleared  his  throat  and  looked 
indignant 

And  marched  away  with  wrinkled  brow 
To  stop  the  struggling  tear  benignant. 

And  still  the  ringing  shouts  went  up 
From  doorway,  thatch,  and  fields  of 
tillage; 

The  pall  behind  the  standard  seer 
By  one  alone  of  all  the  village. 

The  oak  and  cedar  bend  and  writhe 
When  roars  the  wind  through  gap  and 
braken ; 

But  'tis  the  tenderest  reed  of  all 
That  trembles  first  when  Earth  1 
shaken. 

— Robert  Henry  Newell. 

When  the  Regiment  Came  Ba<;k 

All    the   uniforms  were  blue,  all  Ihe 
swords  and  rifles  new, 
When   the  Regiment  went  marching 
down  the  street. 
All  the  men  were  hale  and  strong,  a 
they  proudly  moved  along, 
Through  the  cheers  that  drowned  the 
music  of  their  feet. 
Oh,  the  music  of  their  feet,  keeping  time 
to  drums  that  beat, 
Oh,  the  glitter  and  the  splendor  of  the 
sight, 

As  with  swords  and  rifles  new,   and  in 
uniforms  of  blue, 
The  Regiment  went  marching-  to  the 
fight! 

When  the  Regiment  came  back,  all  the 
guns  and  swords  were  black, 
And  the  uniforms  had  faded  into  gray. 
And  the  faces  of  the  men,  who  marched 
through  that  street  again, 
Seemed  like  faces  of  the  dead  who  lose 
their  way. 
For  the  dead  who  lose  their  way  cannot 
look  more  gaunt  or  gray — 
Oh,  the  sorrow  and  the  anguish  of  the 
sight ! 

Oh,  the  weary  lagging  feet,  out  of  step 
with  drums  that  beat, 
When  the  Regiment  came  marching 
from  the  fight ! 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

The  Dead  Pussy  Cat 

You's  as  stiff  and  as  cold  as  a  stone, 

Little  cat ! 
Dey's  done  frowed  out  an'  left  you  alone, 

Little  cat! 
I's  a-strokin'  you's  fur, 
But  you  don't  never  purr 
Nor  hump  up  anywhere, 

Little  cat. 

W'y  is  dat  ? 
Is  you's  purrin'  an'  humpin'-up  dene  .' 

An'  w'y  fer  is  you's  little  foot  tied, 

Little  cat  ? 
Did  dey  pisen  you's  tummick  inside, 

Little  cat? 
Did  dey  pound  you  wif  bricks, 
Or  wif  big  nasty  sticks, 
Or  abuse  you  wif  kicks, 

Little  cat  ? 

Tell  me  dat, 
Did  dey  holler  when  you  cwied? 

Did  it  hurt  werry  bad  w'en  you  died, 

Little  cat  ? 
Oh,  w'y  didn't  you  wun  off  and  hide, 

Little  cat? 
I  is  wet  in  my  eyes, 
'Cause  I  most  always  cwise 
W'en  a  pussy  cat  dies, 

Little  cat, 

Tink  of  dat. 
An'  I's  awfully  solly  besides! 

Dest  lay  still  dere  down  in  de  sof  gwown! 
Little  cat, 

W'ile  I  tucks  de  gween  gwrass  all  awoun', 

Little  cat. 
Dey  can't  hurt  you  no  more 
W'en  you's  tired  an'  so  sore, 
Dest  sleep  twiet,  you  pore 

Little  cat, 

Wif  a  pat, 
An'  fordet  all  de  kicks  of  de  town. 

— Marion  Short. 
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4h 

THE  REINDEER 

The  reindeer  lives  in  Lapland.  Lapland  is  a 
country  in  the  cold  north.  The  reindeer  is  a 
large,  strong  animal.  He  has  long,  branching 
horns.  He  eats  dry  grass  and  moss.  He 
paws  up  the  snow  with  his  hoofs  so  that  he 
can  get  the  moss  to  eat. 

The  flesh  of  the  reindeer  is  used  for  food. 
The  reindeer-cow  gives  rich  milk  which  is  used 
i'or  food  by  the  Lapps  and  from  which  they 
make  butter  and  cheese.  Reindeer  can  draw 
heavy  loads  and  are  used  to  transport  burdens 
from  place  to  place.  Th'ey  can  travel  very  fast. 

The  wealth  of  a  Laplander  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  reindeer  he  has  in  his  herd. 
The  reindeer,  like  the  camel  and  the  cow,  be- 
longs to  the  cud-chewing  class  of  animals. 

From  the  hair  of  the  reindeer  cloth  is  made. 
Cups  and  spoons  are  made  from  its  horns. 
Clothes,  hats  and  boots  are  made  from  the 
skiu.  The  Laplander  in  his  cold  country  could 
hardly  get  along  without  the  useful  reindeer. 

- 

THE  CAMEL 

The  camel  Jives  far  away  in  the  desert.  The 
desert  is  a  hot,  dry,  sandy  place.     Hut  the 
camel  likes  it.     He  does  not  mind  the  hot  sun 
on  the  deep  sand.     His  feet  are  large  and  he 
does  not  sink  into  the  sand  as  a  horse  would. 

The  camel  is  called  the  "Ship  of  the  Desert," 
because  he  travels  back  and  forth  over  the 
hot  sands  carrying  loads  of  rich  merchandise. 
A  train  of  camels  crossing  the  desert  is  called 
a  "caravan." 

The  camel  can  go  for  a  long  time  without 
water.    That  is  why  he  is  such  a  useful  animal 
in  a  dry  land.     The  camel  is  a  cud-chewing 
animal.     He  is  very  large  and  has  a  hump  on 
his  back.     Some  camels  have  two  humps  and 
some  have  only  one.     The  one-humped  camel 
is  called  a  dromedary.     Be  ran  go  very  last. 

Cloth  is  made  from  the  hair  of  the  camel. 
Sometimes  it  is  woven  into  beautiful  shawls 
which  are  very  costly.     Artists'  brushes  also 
are  made  from  camels'  hair. 
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December  Chat 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush 

WISH  a  merry  Christ- 
mas month  to  each  of 
you  and  your  pupils! 
May  none  of  you  get 
flurried  and  may  none  of 
you  get  worried,  and 
may  none  of  you  try  to 
do  too  much- — which  at- 
tempt is  the  bane  of  the 
Christmas  season.  May 
you  enjoy  all  your  plan- 
ning and  doing  and  the 
children's  joy,  and  may 
your  schoolrooms  be 
filled  with  the  Christ- 
mas spirit — the  spirit  of 
loving  and  giving!  If 
there  is  any  position  on 
earth  the  angels  might 
well  envy  mortals,  it  is 
the  position  of  teacher 
surrounded  with  littleones  at  this  blessed 
season.  No  one  else  has  such  a  splendid 
opportunity  right  at  hand  to  bring  the 
Christmas  joy  to  the  hearts  of  rich  chil- 


a  different  thing  it  is,  this  having  your 
boy  in  school  from  having  anybody  else's 
boy,  and  how  very  much  more  important 
anything  that  happens  to  your  boy  is)  — 
that  there  is  a  good  lesson  in  this.  It  is 
that  every  child  should  have  a  part  in 
successful  school  doings.  It  is  a  real 
temptation  to  give  the  parts  always  to  a 
few — to  bring  the  brightest  and  prettiest 
children  to  the  front.  But  the  duller, 
slower  ones  who  gravitate  naturally  to 
the  background  need  such  bringing  for- 
ward even  more.  Remember  this  in 
your  Christmas  exercises.  It  is  more 
trouble — but  it  pays. 

A  new  sort  of  parent-teachers'  asso- 
ciation has  been  reported  lately,  and  a 
very  fine  sort  too.  That  is  Fathers' 
Clubs. 

"Make  the  indifferent  different"  is 
the  slogan  they  have  adopted,  and  each 
month  they  meet  and  debate  such  ques- 
tions as  these: 

Are  your  children  trained  for  or  away 
from  the  age  in  which  we  live?  How 
many  children  out  of  1,000  reach  hijrh 
school  in  our  town?  What  about  the 
rest?"    And  they  discuss  topics  like  the 


A  Christmas  Decoration  with  Several  Teddy  Bears  as  the  Feature 


dren  and  poor  children,  lonely  children 
and  .happy  children  alike. 

And  you  are  doing  it  all  over  the  land. 
If  we  did  not  know  it  already,  our  letters 
this  month  would  prove  it.  Haven't  we 
a  fine  lot  of  Christmas  suggestions? 
They  are  not  theory — which  is  cheap. 
They  are  real  experience. 

If  you  find  anything  you  think  would 
be  helpful  to  others  in  your  Christmas 
work  this  year — and  I  know  you  will — 
won't  you  sit  down  and  write  it  for  the 
Exchange  right  away  before  you  forget, 
for  next  year's  columns? 

The  small  boy  I  know  best  did  not  like 
to  go  to  school  this  fall.  He  is  a  very 
small  boy,  and  it  is  his  first  experience. 
He  felt  scared  and  shy,  and  we  had  a 
struggle  every  day  to  get  him  off  until 
we  were  almost  ready  to  give  up.  Then 
suddenly  there  came  a  blessed  change. 
He  ran  home  with  his  little  face  fairly 
glowing. 

"I  like  to  go  to  school  now,"  he  an- 
nounced.   "It's  as  good  as  Chris'mas.  " 

What  caused  the  change?  Apparently 
it  was  because  he  had  been  chosen  that 
day  for  the  first  time  to  be  the  little 
squirrel  in  that  delightful  game  in  which 
that  interesting  animal  scampers  around, 
drops  a  nut  into  one  of  forty  or  so  out- 
stretched hands  and  is  chased.  He  felt 
now  that  he  had  a  part  in  the  school  and 
its  work,  and  he  liked  it 

It  seems  to  us — perhaps  because  he  is 
our  boy— (you  will  know  some  day  what 


following:  comparative  public  expendi- 
tures in  various  states.  ;  juvenile  courts; 
schoolhouse  construction;  compulsory 
education ;  open-air  schools ;  play- 
grounds;  medical  inspection;  the  sex 
question;  business  education;  the  cul- 
tural influence  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, music,  books,  etc. ;  women  on  the 
school  board;  the  schoolhouse  as  a  com- 
munity center. 

May  the  good  work  go  on! 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  a  government  bul- 
letin in  regard  to  rural  teachers'  board- 
ing places.  It  is  possible  that  it  should 
be  taken  to  heart  by  the  town  and  city 
teacher  even  more  than  the  rural  one. 

"  In  order  to  do  her  best  work  and  to 
make  the  school  the  vital  factor  in  the 
community  that  it  should  be,  the  teacher 
must  live  in  the  school  district  and  not 
journey  back  and  forth  from  the  neigh- 
boring town  or  city  either  daily  or  on 
Monday  morning  to  return  to  the  city 
again  on  Friday  afternoon." 

You  see  they  want  you  to  be  a  part  of 
the  community,  to  have  a  part  in  all  the 
life  of  it,  not  just  six  hours  five  days  in 
the  week.  And  the  opportunity  that  is 
gained  thereby  in  your  schoolroom  work 
is  increased  many  times. 

Exchange 

Pupils  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades  would 
like  to  exchange  letters  and  postcards 
with  other  schools.    Correspondence  is 


also  desired  with  teachers  in  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  America,  South 
America,  or  any  other  foreign  country  in 
view  of  product  and  stamp  exchange.— 
Address  tErwin  D.  Koontz,  Hambleton 
Graded  Schools,  Hambleton,  West 
Virginia. 

Letters  from  Our  Teachers 

A  Unique  Chritmas  Decoration 

I  asked  those  who  had  Teddy-bears  to 
bring  them  to  me  several  days  before  I 
wanted  to  use  them.  I  didn't  explain  to 
the  children  what  I  was  going  to  do  with 
them.  From  the  mothers  I  gathered 
doll's  furniture  enough  to  furnish  three 
rooms,  parlor,  bedroom,  and  kitchen  I 
was  fortunate  in  securing  a  large  Teddy 
which  I  dressed  as  Santa  Claus. 

This  was  simply  a  decoration  for  my 
room,  but  I  felt  fully  repaid  for  my  work 
when  I  saw  the  happy  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  little  Teddy  in  his  nightgown 
jumping  into  bed  pleased  them  more 
than  all  the  rest.  Please  see  the  picture 
on  this  page.— Eva  C.  Carpenter,  New 
York. 

Individual  Christmas  Trees 

I  was  teaching  a  country  school  with 
between  forty  and  fifty  pupils  enrolled. 
Christmas  day  was  on  Friday.  One  of 
the  school  trustees  (called  directors  in 
some  states)  brought  me  fifty  quart  to- 
mato cans  which  had  been  emptied  at  a 
hotel  in  the  nearest  town.  The  children 
popped  and  strung  popcorn.  I  bought 
candy  and  apples  at  a  reduced  price  be- 
cause of  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  to 
use  them.  Some  of  the  children  brought 
cedar  and  met  me  at  the  schoolhouse  on 
the  Saturday  before  Christmas.  We 
made  an  individual  Christmas  tree  for 
each  pupil  in  school  and  put  it  on  a  shelf 
above  the  blackboard. 

There  was  no  key  to  the  schoolhouse, 
and  the  neighborhood  was  noted  for 
things  being  torn  up  by  a  certain  set  of 
toughs.  I  was  told  that  my  day's  work 
and  all  my  pains  in  decorating  the  school- 
room would  be  wasted  and  the  work  des- 
troyed. But  nothing  happened  to  my 
Christmas  trees  which  were  there  nearly 
a  week  before  a  set  of  happy  boys  and 
girls  each  carried  one  home  with  five 


presents  on  it.  The  presents  were  an 
apple,  some  candy,  a  Christmas  card,  a 
string  of  popcorn  and  a  bright-colored 
decoration.— Joanna  Voss,  Texas. 

A  Christmas  Candy  Box 

The  little  candy  box  showing  Santa 
Claus  peeping  from  the  chimney  is  oiif 
which  I  have  used  off  and  on  at  Christ- 


Pupils  Around  a  Christmas  Sand-Table 

mas  time  for  many  years.  I  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  find  new  attractive 
ways  of  giving  the  children  their  little 
treat  at  the  Christmas  festivities,  so  I 
am  sending  the  pattern  of  this  little  box, 
hoping  some  teacher  may  find  it  useful. 

The  small  box  or  basket  is  based  on  a 
three-inch  square,  on  each  side  of  which 
is  constructed  another  three-inch  square 
to  form  the  four  sides  of  the  box.  On 
these  side  squares  I  draw  lines  for  bricks 
and  Santa  peeping  out  of  the  chimney. 

I  make  but  one  copy  and  then  hecto- 
graph on  oak  tag  enough  boxes  for  my 
class  and  a  few  extra  ones  for  small 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  The  chil- 
dren color  the  bricks  red,  with  white 
chalk  lines  between,  Santa's  clothes 
red,  and  his  hair  and  whiskers  white. 
After  the  boxes  are  colored  they  are  cuf 
out  and  the  sides  tied  together  with  red 
and  green  raffia.  A  punch  makes  a  nice 
round  hole,  but  scissors  can  be  use  I. 
The  children  do  the  work  on  the  b"  • 
in  spare  minutes,  and  I  have  found  Hihi 
this  box  takes  less  time  than  any  other 
we  have  made  and  that  the  children  like 
it  better. 

Also  I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  fn; 
pupils  standing  around  the  completed 
Christmas  sand-table.  —  MARGRETE  L. 
Petersen,  Massachusetts. 


Pattern  (Reduced  One-Half)  of  a  Christmas  Candy  Box 
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Christmas  Games  for  the  School 

Last  year,  instead  of  the  usual  Christ- 
mas program  the  teacher  and  the  chil- 
dren had  a  little  Christmas  party  and, 
according  to  the  general  verdict,  it  was 
"the  best  yet."  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  games,  and  much  fun  and  frolic 
pervaded  the  schoolroom.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  games  we  played: 

SANTA  CLAUS'S  REINS 

This  game  is  very  exciting.  Three 
strips  of  white  cloth  about  an  inch  wide 
are  held  at  one  end  by  three  children. 
Three  others  are  given  pairs  of  scissors, 
and  at  a  signal  they  begin  to  cut  the 
tape-like  strips  in  half,  lengthwise.  The 
one  who  reaches  the  opposite  end  of  the 
tape  first  is  the  winner  in  that  heat. 
The  different  winners  contest  until  the 
champion  is  declared.  Boys  and  girls 
love  racing  competitions  of  all  kinds,  and 
this  race  is  one  of  which  they  will  never 
tire. 

GUESSING  HOLLY  BERRIES 
For  this  game  the  child  must  put  on 
his  "thinking  cap."  Hold  a  large  spray 
of  holly  in  your  hand  and  allow  the'chil- 
dren  to  look  at  it  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  on  slips  of  paper  have  each  one 
write  his  name  and  his  estimate  of  the 
1 1 11 1  nber  of  holly  berries  on  the  branch. 
Great  interest  is  shown  when  the  berries 
are  counted  and  the  winner  is  announced. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DOW, 

The  idea  of  this  game  is  to  see  who 
can  make  the  prettiest  doll  out  of  a  long, 
smooth  potato.  Two  pieces  of  pretty 
colored  tissue  paper,  some  small  sticks 
for  legs  and  arms  and  some  pins  are  fur- 
nished. Or,  if  you  would  rather,  pass 
clothespins  and  let  the  children  fashion 
dolls  out  of  them.  Place  all  the  dolls  in 
a  row  when  completed  and  have  the  chil- 
dren vote  for  their  favorite  one.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  see  what  ingenious 
results  the  clever  little  fingers  produce. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MIX-UP 

Provide  the  children  with  paper  and 
pencil.  (Jive  them  the  following  list  of 
words  relating  to  Christmas.  You  see 
that  the  letters  are  twisted.  It  is  the 
children's  interesting  task  to  straighten 
them  out. 


Key  and 

1.  Christmas 

2.  Reindeer 

3.  Sleigh 

4.  Mistletoe 

5.  Holly 

(i.  Plum  Pudding  . 

7.  Santa  Claus  s 

X.  Candles 

9.  Stockings 

10.  Wreath 

11.  Jack  Frost 

12.  Snowball 


List 


Atchsmris 

Drierene 

Ileghs 

Etlosmtie 

Oylhl 

Uplmdpudgni 

Asculatsna 

Lcdnesa 

Kosctsign 

Trhwae 

Kcajtrfso 

Ownslabl 


A  CHRISTMAS  SPIDER-WEB 

Take  as  many  balls  of  twine  as  pupils. 
To  one  end  of  each  ball  attach  a  card 
bearing  the  child's  name,  and  to  the  other 
the  teacher's  gift  to  the  little  one.  (This 
may  be  the  usual  Christmas  treat.) 
Twist  the  twine  around  the  different 
objects  in  the  room.  Give  each  child  the 
twine  with  card  bearing  his  name.  At 
a  given  signal  all  begin  to  unwind  the 
tangled  web.  Great  is  the  fun  and  loud 
the  exclamations  when  they  arrive  at  the 
ends  of  the  strings  and  find  the  gifts 
awaiting  them — P.  B.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Christmas  in  the  Rural  School 

Of  what  practical  value  may  Christ- 
mas be  to  the  rural  school?  If  that  ques- 
tion is  asked  you  and  you  feel  tempted 
to  sigh  and  say,  "Why,  I  just  don't 
know,"  let  us  reason  together. 

The  autumn  is  past.  The  practical 
farm  problems  dealing  with  harvesting 
and  selling,  cost  of  farm  help,  the  gain 
and  loss  on  various  crops  are  a  thing  of 
the  past,  too.  Why  not  buy  Christmas 
dinners,  making  neat  grocers'  bills? 
Why  not  buy  presents  for  a  family  of 
given  numbers?  Why  not  determine  the 
cost  of  decorating  a  Christmas  tree  with 
candles,  tinsel,  candy,  etc.  Really  prac- 
tical yet  interesting  arithmetic  work, 
isn't  it? 

Then  let's  take  a  little  time  for  the 
making  of  gifts,  a  hat-pin  holder,  a 
whisk-broom  holder,  candy  boxes  and  the 
like.    There  is  accurate  measuring  and 


cutting — a  good  bit  of  the  manual  train- 
ing for  which  ordinarily  you  have  so  lit- 
tle time.  Let  the  little  people  make  sim- 
ple borders  around  the  best  papers  to 
present  to  mamma.    Good  busy  work! 

And  then  the  program.  What!  No 
time  for  a  program?  Oh,  yes,  you  have. 
Change  your  reading  lesson  today.  Take 
the  "piece"  you  want  Willie  to  speak. 
Write  it  on  the  blackboard  or  give  each 
one  in  his  class  a  hectographed  copy. 
Read  for  unknown  words  and  learn  to 
pronounce  them.  Learn  their  meaning. 
Now  you  are  ready  to  read  for  expres- 
sion. And  lo,  you  have'had  an  interesting 
lesson  and  have  given  Willie  a  big"  boost" 
on  his  piece.  He  won't  sing  it.  Take 
Mary's  in  the  same  way  tomorrow.  Use 
some  of  the  words  for  spelling,  or  take 
words  relating  to  the  day, such  as  "pres- 
ent," "Santa  Claus,"  and  "candy." 
You'll  have  fine  spelling  grades  for 
December. 

For  your  nature  study  work  what  is 
better  than  a  study  of  evergreens,  their 
habits,  leaves,  seeds,  etc.?  Make  a  col- 
lection of  branches  of  all  kinds  found  in 
your  vicinity.  Which  will  be  best  for 
THE  TREE?  Which  will  be  best  for 
decorative  purposes  ?  Let  one  of  the 
larger  pupils  write  an  essay  embodying 
all  this  information.  It  will  appear  well 
on  that  program.  These  same  evergreen 
sprays  can  figure  in  the  drawing  lessons, 
as  can  various  winter  scenes,  sleds,  stock- 
ings, holly  branches,  chimneys,  etc. 

Have  you  nothing  to  emphasize  at 
Christmas  time  in  physiology?  Study 
digestion  and  the  effect  on  teeth  and 
stomach  of  Christmas  candy  and  Christ- 
mas feasts. 

For  language  work  the  Christmas  cus- 
toms of  different  lands,  letters  to  Santa 
Claus  and  invitations  to  your  program 
carry  out  the  central  idea  of  the  month. 

And  if  you  wish  to  add  to  the  sprit  of 
the  season,  have  the  children  make  some 
pretty  cloth  scrapbooks,  or  dress  some 
small  dolls  at  recess  time  or  in  .their 
domestic  science  time,  to  be  sent  to  a 
children's  hospital. 

Then,  at  the  very  last,  have  the  hap- 
piest time  possible  at  the  program,  and 
reap  your  reward  in  love  and  gratitude 
from  pupils  and  parents  as  you  hear 
them  say  that  "Johnnie  loves  school;" 
or  that  they  have  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting teacher  to  be  had. — E.  G.  B., 
Nebraska. 

How  They  Made  Christmas  Presents 

They  had  but  little  money  in  the 
fourth  grade  room  that  Christmas.  The 
teacher  felt  that  she  couldn't  supply  a 
penny  for  the  Christmas  work  of  her 
room  and  the  children  were  not  able  to 
respond  with  a  single  copper,  but  still 
the  Christmas  spirit  must  be  kept  alive 
and  each  child  must  prepare  at  least  a 
gift  for  his  parents. 

About  two  weeks  before  Christmas  a 
grocer  gave  the  teacher  of  this  room  two 
dozen  blotters.  One  side  was  white  and 
clean  while  the  other  contained  an  ad- 
vertisement. As  soon  as  her  hand  closed 
over  the  package  a  happy  thought  made 
her  face  grow  brighter.  As  soon  as  she 
reached  home  she  took  up  her  scissors 
and  cut  an  oblong  of  drawing  paper 
which  fitted  the  blotter  and  began  paint- 
ing in  a  border  of  holly.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished and  held  at  arm's  length  she  found 
it  quite  satisfactory,  so  pasted  it  on  the 
blotter  and  tied  the  corners  with  a  bright 
red  ribbon. 

That  Christmas  every  child  in  the 
fourth  grade  carried  home  a  pretty  blot- 
ter with  a  fresh  white  useful  side  and  a 
bedecked  holly  side,  and  every  mother 
was  made  happy  by  a  gift  which  had 
been  fashioned  especially  for  her. — R.  O. 
D. ,  Arkansas. 

A  Pleasing  and  Inexpensive  Gift 

Most  teachers  wish  to  remember  their 
children  in  some  way  at  Christmas,  but 
owing  to  small  salaries  and  the  large 
number  of  pupils,  it  is  often  quite  a 
problem  to  decide  what  to  give.  Last 
year  I  used  in  my  first  grade,  numbering 
sixty  children,  the  following  device 
which  proved  a  delight  to  them. 

I  had  two  old  December  Primary  Plans 
containing  pictures  suitable  for  Christ- 
mas Btudy.  ■  J  also  had  one  containing 
the  La*l  Supper.    (If  pictures  cannot  be 


obtained  from  magazines,  the  best  Ma- 
donnas and  other  pictures  suitable  can 
be  bought  from  Perry  Pictures  Company 
in  half-penny  size.) 

Early  in  the  month  I  told  the  children 
the  story  of  the  Baby  Jesus,  also  read 
them  St.  Luke's  version  of  it  and  told 
them  many  things  touching  the  early  life 
of  our  Lord.  When  asked  if  they  would 
like  to  see  some  pictures  of  Jesus,  they 
clapped  their  hands  with  delight.  Then 
I  showed  them  the  following  large  pic- 
tures: The  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds, 
The  Holy  Night,  The  Sistine  Madonna, 
the  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  the  Last  Sup- 
per and  a  few  other  small  ones.  The 
children,  having  received  small  copies  of 
other  pictures  we  have  studied,  imme- 
diately expressed  a  desire  for  small  copies 
of  these.  These  pictures  served  for 
many  lessons  on  the  Christmas  story. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  secured  enough 
of  the  small  pictures  to  have  two  for 
each  child.  I  had  only  a  small  number 
of  each,  but  arranged  for  each  child  to 
have  two  (different  pictures).  I  took 
white  drawing  paper  6  by  9  inches  and 
folded  it  in  the  middle  to  form  a  book- 
let. On  the  inside  on  both  pages  I  pasted 
a  picture  and  wrote  the  title  under  it. 
On  the  outside  I  pasted  a  Santa  Claus 
sticker  and  wrote  in  gold  ink  the  name 
of  the  child  who  was  to  receive  the 
booklet  with  "Merry  Christmas,  1913." 
They  made  quite  attractive  little  book- 
lets and  contained  just  what  the  children 
wanted. 

In  the  sand-table  on  the  last  day  of 
school  before  Christmas  I  placed  a  very 
small  holly  tree  decorated  with  strings 
of  pop  corn  and  tinsel  decorations  and 
then  added  the  booklets  in  an  attractive 
way.  It  was  arranged  before  school,  so 
the  children  were  ignorant  of  its  con- 
tents and  began  to  ask  about  it.  Being 
told  to  wait  and  see  added  to  their  enjoy- 
ment. Just  before  school  was  out,  each 
child  was  called  and  given  a  booklet 
bearing  his  or  her  own  name.  They 
seemed  so  much  pleased  that  I  felt  well 
repaid  for  the  time  and  thought  spent 
on  them. — E.  L.  B. ,  North  Carolina. 

Christmas  Stockings  for  Busy  Work 

A  Christmas  stocking!  And  with  all 
the  things  in  it!  And  you  can  see  them! 

Give  each  child  a  good-sized  sheet  of 
white  paper  and  a  box  of  crayons.  Tell 
him  to  make  pictures  of  all  the  things 
he  would  like  to  find  in  his  Christmas 
stocking.  Let  him  make  them  quite 
small,  as  he  is  likely  to  do.  Such  a  vari- 
ety of  dolls,  balls,  trumpets,  books, 
candy,  canes,  etc.,  as  pupils  will  make! 
Let  them  color  them  bright  colors. 

Cut  from  the  thinnest  tissue  or  onion- 
skin paper  stockings  about  four  inches 
long.  Next  give  each  child  a  piece  of 
colored  construction  paper  6  by  9  inches 
and  let  him  trace  around  his  stocking 
with  a  pencil.  After  objects  have  been 
cut  out,  let  him  paste  them  inside  the 
pencil  line  with  a  few  sticking  out  over 
the  top.  Next  paste  on  the  tissue  stock- 
ing. 

The  best  of  this  is  that  almost  all  can 
be  done  without  supervision. — A.  B.  M. , 
New  Hampshire. 

Christmas  Candle  Stars 

At  the  close  of  the  Christmas  exercises 
give  each  pupil  a  tiny  colored  Christmas 
candle.  Light  each  from  your  own 
lighted  candle.  While  all  are  quietly 
watching  them  burn  brighter  in  the 
gathering  twilight  tell  the  story  of  three 
Wise  Men  who,  long  ago  at  this  season, 
followed  the  Christmas  star.  Tell  them 
the  glow  from  their  little  candles  repre- 
sents that  star.  When  they  burn  low, 
have  each  carefully  extinguished. 

Be  sure  each  is  held  out  on  the  desk 
away  from  clothing  and  hair. — M.  B., 
Iowa. 

[This  is  a  beautiful  plan,  perfect  ex- 
cept for  one  thing,  I  am  so  afraid  of  fire. 
— B.  E.  B.] 

Christmas  Suggestions 

Have  children  collect  bright  papers  and 
make  chains  to  decorate  the  room  for 
December.  Cut  Santa  Claus  from  red 
paper,  and  also  a  chimney.  Paste  him 
so  that  he  has  one  leg  hidden  behind  the 
chimney,  giving  him  the  appearance  of 
descending. 


Cut  holly  leaves,  fold  through  the  cen- 
ter, and  paste  to  a  circle  of  cardboard. 
Cut  two  small  circles  for  holly  berries 
and  paste  between  two  leaves.  These 
make  pretty  garlands  for  the  windows. 

Make  large  red  and  white  stockings 
from  paper  and  fasten  together  with  red 
ribbon.  Have  children  write  on  white 
stockings  the  names  of  things  (not  too 
expensive)  that  they  wish  to  find  in  their 
stockings  on  Christmas  morning. 

The  children  may  be  given  different 
sizes  of  patterns  for  bells  to  be  cut  from 
colored  papers.  These  can  be  strung  and 
placed  around  the  room  for  holiday 
decorations. 

Stars  may  be  cut  from  yellow  paper 
and  look  very  pretty  pasted  at  the  top  of 
a  blackboard  for  a  border. —G.  E.  L, 
Ohio. 

Try  the  "LittleTeachers" 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  entertained 
the  parents  in  a  rural  schoolhouse  last 
year  at  Christmas  time.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  proceedings  were  to  be  a 
secret  between  pupils  and  teacher,  so 
none  of  the  parents  knew  what  to  expect. 
This  made  it  all  the  more  interesting. 

First  we  sent  written  invitations  to 
the  parents,  asking  them  to  be  at  the 
schoolhouse  by  noon,  and  we  were  pleased 
to  find  nearly  all  there,  fathers  as  well 
as  mothers,  bringing  well-filled  baskets. 
After  our  jolly  picnic  dinner,  in  which 
every  one  had  more  than  his  fill,  we  gave 
a  short  program. 

Next  it  was  annnounced  that  there 
would  be  a  session  of  school,  the  parents 
being  the  pupils  and  the  pupils  the 
teachers.  Each  class  had  a  different 
teacher  who  had  made  preparations  be- 
forehand and  so  was  ready. 

The  nature  study  teacher  gave  cut-up 
pictures  of  animals  to  put  together,  the 
pupil  finishing  first  winning  a  prize. 
The  teacher  of  history  pinned  the  name 
of  some  historical  character  on  the  back 
of  each,  leaving  him  to  guess  the  name 
by  the  hints  his  neighbors  would  give 
him.  The  drawing  teacher  called  by 
name  some  one  who  went  to  the  front 
and  received  a  slip  of  paper  containing 
the  name  of  some  object  to  be  drawn  on 
the  board.  The  others  were  to  see  who 
could  first  guess  the  object  being  drawn. 
When  the  object  was  guessed,  another 
was  called  to  the  blackboard. 

The  arithmetic  class  was  simply  an 
old-fashioned  ciphering  match  and,  of 
course,  the  children  greatly  enjoyed  see- 
ing their  parents  doing  sums.  The  music 
teacher  played  a  few  measures  of  famil- 
iar tunes,  leaving  her  class  to  guess  the 
titla  In  manual  training,  the  teacher 
gave  a  few  of  her  pupils  a  hammer  and 
a  nail  to  see  which  could  pound  the  nail 
(Continued  on  page  06) 
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If  your  dinner  distresses,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  brings  quick  relief.  Makes 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Horstord's 
Acid  Phosphate. 

Non-Alcoholic. 
Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence.  R.  I..U.S.A. 
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Send  this  Coupon  for  FREE 
Catalog  of  10,  GOO  Gifts 


No.  205  Ooles*  Watch.  20  yr. 
Cold  Case,  Elgin  or  Waltham,  7 
Jewel  movement.  $9.25 


No.  52 1  Pierced  Brass  Fern  Dish 
6  in.  diam.,  Copper  Lining.  $1.00 


No.  212  Man's  Watch,  23  Jewels,  Swiss  No.  614  Sterling 
Movement,  4  Adjustments,  20  yr.Gold  Case  Silver  Mounted  Vase 
greatest  watch  value  ever  offered.  $10.00    4%  in.  high,  $1.50 


BAIRD-NORTH  CO. 


Holiday  Gifts  at 
Money- Saving  Prices 


These  beautiful  gifts  have  been  arranged  especially  to  help  you  with  your  Christmas  shopping. 
If  you  do  not  have  our  big  242- page  catalog,  you  may  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  and 
at  the  same  time  wtite  for  the  catalog  for  other  suggestions. 

You  know  that  Baird-North  service  insures  satisfaction.  We  sell  jewelry  and  gifts  to  more 
than  half  a  million  people,  and  our  business  is  built  on  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  Every  cent 
of  money  you  send  us  will  be  returned  promptly  if  you  are  disappointed  in  ihe  slightest 
degree. 

We  have  chosen  here  the  things  we  believe  you  will  wish  to  give  your  dearest  friends  or  to 
keep  for  your  own  self.    If  you  do  not  find  just  what  you  want,  look  at  our  advertisements  in 


other  magazines.  And,  anyway,  do  not  fail  to  write  for  our  BIG  FREE  Catalog  of  more 
than  10,000  articles,  for  you  will  want  to  keep  it  as  a  guide  for  all  your  jewelry  buying. 

All  purchases  from  Baird-North  Company  are  nicely  boxed  for  gift-giving;  all  are  delivered 
free  to  your  address. 

Please  order  by  number  all  articles  wanted  and  send  money  order  or  registered  letter.  We 
shall  give  your  order  the  most  careful  personal  attention,  because  we  want  to  make  you  a  friend 
as  well  as  a  customer. 

BAIRD-NORTH  CO.,  382  Broad  St,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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Motion  Picture  Star  Crosses 
Continent  on  Horseback 

Clco  Ridgely  and  her  husband,  stars  of 
several  motion  picture  companies, undertook 
to  ride  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  with- 
out changing  horses.  Thruout  the  journey, 
all  who  saw  Mrs.  Ridg-ely  were  amazed  at 
her  fresh  complexion  and  soft  skin  under 
exposure  to  such  weather  trial.  The  letter 
below  gives  the  secret. 

Wind,  Weather  and 

Ingram's 
Milkweed  Cream 


Teachers'  Exchange  and  I  L  O.  A.  Club 

(  Huh n/tiBa 


50c  and  $1.00 


•11  who  despair  of  protecling"t 
ife  will  be  interested  in  the 
Milkweed  Cream  by  the  well 


I  am  very  fair,  and  having  ridctc 
dition  a-;  wlicn  T  starlet  nlthou"li 
loan.  People  think  that  in}  liusbaii 
Kew  V„rk,  1  trie<l  many  tilings  (,c>  • 
use  of  Milkweed  Cream Vliil  I  tintl  n 
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CLEO  RIDGELY. 

means  a  healthy 


The  foundation  of  beauty  is  a  fine  complexion  —  and  that 
skin.  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  has  the  peculiar  properties  that  make  for  skin 
health.  Its  use  overcomes  the  more  serious  complexion  faults  as  well  as  undue 
redness,  sunburn  and  freckles.  Read  the  letter  from  Sarah  Bernhardt— today  a 
marvelous  example  of  youth  and  beauty  preserved. 


New  York,  May  22,  1S9G. 
Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  Ingram's  Milk-, 
weed  Cream  is  of  a  most 
delicious  perfume,  marve- 
lously  oood  iur  the  skin  and 
complexion;  removes  all 
spots  from  the  face.   It  is 


1c 


!  to 


France  a  large  quantity. 
Yours  sincerely. 

SARAH  BERNHARDT 


Ingium's 


The  success  of  Ingram  products 
has  been  proved  by  millions  of 
beauties.  Send  us  a  2c  stamp  to 
cover  the  cost  of  mailing  and  re- 
ceive free  a  sample  of  Milkweed 
Cream,  of  Velveola  Souveraine 
Face  Powder,  of  Ingram's  Rouge, 
also  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company 

Established  1885 

Windsor,  Ont. ,  65  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Face  Powder 

hades:  pink,  white  . 
50  cents  at  drug  store  or  by  mail,  postpaid. 


*7  ^-7  fncp  fnuiftPY  l*  Powdered  Perfection 

I/Hvnola  .  1  ute  J  OWUer  £or  the  Complexion.  Four 
f^OllVCJ U IIJC  5'iades:  Pink,  \vhite,  flesh  and  brunette.  Priet 


Photography  Made  Easy 

You  Take  the  Pictures  and  We  Will  Do  the  Rest 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

The  Development  of  Films 

Making  Prints  from  them 

Making  Photographic  Post- 
cards from  any  subject  by  reproduc- 
i ii";  from  the  origi  na>l  photo. 

TAKING  PICTURES  is  a  most  en- 
joyable recreation  but  is  robbed 
of  half  its  pleasure  if  one  has  to 
develop  their  own  films  and  do  the 
other  work  necessary  to  secure  the 
finished  picture.  The  facilities  at  the 
command  of  the  amateur  photos?-' 
rapherdouot  always  permit  of  first 
class  work  and  consequently  the  re- 
sults are  not  alii  that  could  be  desired. 

Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Satisfied  Customers  send  their  orders  to  us  regulai  ly,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  exceptional  facilities  enable  us  to  fill  all  Orders  promptly. 
The  materials  used  in  our  photographic  work  tire  the  best  obtainable. 

Prices  for  Printing 
Vzo  Prints  (.'liiiioiuiicri 

2 1  Y  x  3 1  i  or  smaller  2t 

2  J  ixV  L  V  i  x4,'  t  or  l\-,iV'.  Jc 

4x5,  HixS'S,  4c 

5x7  8c 


SCHEDULE  OF  RATES 

Prices  for  Developing  Spool  Films 

Any  G  exposure  film  10c 

Any  10  or  1L2  exposure  film  15c 

Prices  for  Developiiiy,  Film  Packs 

.Size  %%TtA%  or  smaller  2.5c 

Si/.e  '.\%  x  1%  or  larger  30c 

Plates  (any  size)  each   5c 

i^^'NOTlC:  Care  should  be  exercised  in  wrapping  packae.es  securely, 
f  ully  prepaying  postage.    Place  name  ami  address  on  package. 


Post  Cards 

It  v  |i  rod  ii  erd  from  A  ll  >  Photo 

First  Dozen  50c 

Each  Additional  Doz.    Same  Negative.  -  36c 
Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders 

Send  by  parcel  post 
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ENLARdEHENTS 

best  facilities  for  making  Enlargements  from  any  good  negative, 
ess  prize  enlargements  of  sonic  of  your  most  valued  negatives.     They  can 
ml  at  prices  listed  below: 

These  prices  are  for  Rnlargements  from  original  neg- 
atives on  Br o mule  paper  of  the  best  quality. 

When  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  negative  from  a 
print  or  photograph,  there  is  an  additional  charg'e  of  25 
cents  to  the  above  prices. 

All  Enlargements  are  mounted  on  suitable  card 
mounts  of  good  quality,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  If  tier 
sired  unmounted,  heavier  paper  is  used  and  the  prices 
are  the  same  as  when  mounted. 

Clyde  E.Huloert,  Mgr.  Art  Dept.,  F.A.owen  p«h.  co.  Dansville,N.Y. 
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into  a  hoard  first.  A  lady  won  in  this, 
i.i  the  spelling  class  six  were  chosen  on 
a  side  and  they  spelled  down. 

Most  of  the  classes  had  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes  in  which  to  recite  and  some 
of  the  teachers  gave  prizes  to  the  bright- 
est  pupils. 

Next  we  uncovered  our  Christmas  tree 
on  which  was  a  present  for  every  father 
and  mother,  present  or  absent,  and  also 
for  each  child  in  the  district  who  was 
too  young  to  attend  school.  Some  of  the 
gifts  were  whisk  broom  holders,  match 
scratchers,  shaving  mats,  needle  hooks, 
fancy  blotters,  home-made  Christmas 
cards,  and  memorandum  pads.  Most  of 
the  patterns  for  these  were  taken  from 
Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans. 
These  gifts  had  been  made  in  our  open- 
ing- exercise  period  or  had  been  worked 
on  at  odd  minutes  through  the  day.  We 
had  decorated  the  schoolroom  with  stars. 
Christmas  pictures,  and  blackboard  sten- 
cils, had  a  fireplace  and  had  hung  up 
rows  of  paper  stockings.  The  rest  of 
our  wall  space  was  covered  with  exhibits 
of  the  school  work  saved  from  each  class. 
Of  course  the  parents  were  interested 
to  see  the  work  their  children  were 
doing. 

I  believe  every  one  was  satisfied  with 
the  afternoon.  My  part  was  simply  the 
planning.  The  children  did  nearly  all  of 
the  work,  and  it  brought  parents,  pupils 
and  teacher  together  in  the  best  kind  of 
a  way.— Marcia  Rood,  Nebraska. 

December  Work 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  Christ- 
mas gifts  which  children  can  easily  make 
and  which  are  very  inexpensive,  and  also 
a  few  busy  work  suggestions  which  can 
he  used  for  a  rural  school. 

Last  year  my  first  grade  pupils  made 
little  scrapbooks  "for  baby."  We  cut 
clo  h  which  the  children  brought  from 
home  into  the  desired  sizes  and  sewed 
together  the  pages  thus  made.  Then  the 
children  cut  pictures  from  magazines 
and  pasted  them  in  neatly.  This  sup- 
plied busy  work  for  days,  as  the  cutting 
and  misting  is  very  important  work  and 
must  be  done  carefully.  It  was  busy 
work,  with  a  real  purpose. 

We  also  made  little  needlebooks  "for 
mamma.*'  These  were  two  pieces  of 
cardboard  '1  by  3}4  inches,  covered  with 
pieces  of  cloth  taken  from  the  scrap-bag 
at  home.  The  leaf  inside  was  of  outing 
flannel  and  was  blanket-stitched  around 
the  edges.  This  and  the  covers  were 
sewed  together,  and  the  word  "Mamma" 
was  printed  on  one  cover  with  crayola. 
They  were  very  cute,  and  required  little 
oversight  in  making. 

Other  gifts  for  babies  were  balls  and 
dolls  made  of  cord  or  yarn.  A  five-cent 
ball  of  cord  will  go  a  long  way  for  this. 
Some  of  the  children  unraveled  old  socks 
and  used  the  yarn  in  this  way:  Take  a 
book  and  wind  the  cord  around  and 
around  it  (across  the  width).  When  you 
think  that  you  have  enough  for  a  ball, 
cut  the  cord,  slip  that  which  was  wound 
on  the  book  off  carefully  and  tie  a  string 
around  the  center  of  it.  (When  it  comes 
from  the  book  it  resembles  a  skein  of 
yarn.)  Cut  the  doubled  ends  and  let  it 
fluff  up.  If  the  ends  are  too  long,  trim 
them  to  proper  size.  This  makes  a  soft 
ball  which  can  break  nothing. 

For  the  doll,  wind  lengthwise  of  the 
book,  then  tie  a  string  around  it  for  the 
neck,  another  at  the  waist,  and  tie  the 
top  of  the  head  together  to  keep  its 
shape.  Eyes  can  be  made  by  sewing  in 
colored  thread;  braid  cord  for  the  hair 
and  tie  it  on  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Cut 
the  bottom  of  the  skein,  and  this  forms 
the  skirt.  Arms  can  be  made  by  doub- 
ling the  cord  several  times,  tying  at  the 
bottom  to  form  the  hand  and  sewing  it 
on  to  the  side  of  the  body. 

A  good  December  word  drill  is  to  have 
a  large  box  covered  with  a  paper  top  (a 
Jackie  Horner  pie).  In  the  box  have  the 
words  which  puzzle  the  children  most 
tied  to  a  card  bearing  their  names.  Let 
each  child  find  his  name  and  pull  out  his 
gift  (a  word).  If  he  can  pronounce  it 
lie  may  keep  it;  if  not  it  goes  back  into 
the  pie.  Children  will  work  to  see  who 
can  get  the  most  gifts.  If  the  teacher 
has  time  she  may  write  the  words  on  at- 
tractive toys  made  of  cardboard. —  M.  A. 
Downek,  Washington. 


A  Desk  For  The 
Kindergarten  Teacher 


There  has  been  a  real  need  for 
this  convenient  desk.  It  is  sub- 
stantially constructed  of  solid  oak. 

Solid  Oak  Table  For 
Kindergarten  Work 

A 

No.  670 

Here  is  a  standardized  table  for 
the  use  of  the  kindergarten  teacher. 
We  are  specialists  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Laboratory  Furniture — 
whether  for  Kindergarten,  Agri- 
culture, Manual  Training,  Domes- 
tic Science,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Psychology  or  Phy- 
siography. 

Superintendents  and  Instructors 
will  be  interested  in  our  very 
complete  Book  on  School  Furn- 
iture.   Just  ask  for  Catalog  L. 

KEWAUNEE  MFG.  CO., 
Kewaunee,  Wis. 


ABOUT 

BAIN  KING 


Give  me  ten  minutes  a  day  and  I  will  tench 
youa  profession  in  a  few  months  that  will  oive 
yon  standing  and  prestige  the  rest  of  your 
life.  No  business  offers  better  opportunities 
than  that  of  Banking.  Pleasant  work,  short 
hours  and  good  salary.  Write  for  particulars. 
THE  FULTON  SYSTEM  OF  MOD- 
ERN BANKING,       -      Murray  Ky. 

Wholesale  School  Supplies 

Sentence  Builders.  Number  Builders,  Word  liuilders. 
Number  Cards,  Phonogrums,CltH*k  Dials.  Sowing  Cards 
Draw in*;  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs  and  Cube*.  Pec 
Hoards.  Weaving  M;iis.  Toy  .Money,  Disseeied  .Maps, 
Gummed  Stars  &  Seals.  Iiaphin.  Keed.  Yarns,  Cords, 
Modeling  Clay.Scissors,Fnldi  ng  &  Culling  Pa  per.  Water 
Color*,  lb-awing  Papw,  Writing  Paper,  Tablets.  Paste, 
Dictionaries.Maps.Globes.  A  Cow plrtr  Catalog  Fret* 
The  Dobson  Evans  CoM   40  £  Long  St.*    Columbus  Ohio 
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Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One-Another  Club 

CONTINUED 


Christmas  Program 

By  all  means  have  a  Christmas  tree 
and  program. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  so  much  trouble,"  you 
say,  "and  takes  the  time  from  the  chil- 
dren's studies. " 

Yes,  it  does  make  trouble,  but  you  are 
willing  to  do  a  great  deal  of  extra  work 
to  have  your  school  a  success.  It  does 
detract  somewhat  from  the  everyday  les- 
sons, but  the  children  learn  a  far  greater 
and  more  useful  lesson.  They  gain 
enough  to  compensate  for  what  is  lost, 
and  the  pleasure  it  gives  them  is  worth 
much.  The  children  are  all  animated 
over  planning  the  good  things  they  are 
going  to  do.  Such  incentives  are  of  more 
benefit  to  them  than  all  the  book  knowl- 
edge they  might  be  able  to  acquire  in 
the  same  time.  It  is  something  also  that 
causes  the  parents  to  awaken  from  their 
lethargy  and  partake  in  the  spirit  of 
"good  will  to  man." — Maud  Hawkins, 
Montana. 

The  Christmas  Game 

I  wish  to  tell  you  of  a  little  Christmas 
game  that  I  originated  for  a  Christmas 
party  at  school.  I  made  a  picture  of  a 
Christmas  tree  on  the  front  blackboard 
with  green  crayon.  One  at  a  time  pupils 
are  blindfolded  and  given  a  piece  of  col- 
ored crayon,  whirled  round  three  times, 
and  told  to  put  a  candle  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  with  the  crayon. 

This  is  something  after  the  fashion  of 
pinning  the  tail  on  the  donkey. 

Of  course,  the  pupil  often  goes  all  over 
the  room  in  quest  of  the  tree,  this  caus- 
ing a  great  deal  of  merriment  among  the 
children  in  their  seats.  After  he  has 
made  his  mark  somewhere,  as  nearly  like 
a  candle  as  possible,  the  muffler  is  re- 
moved and  a  new  pupil  tries. 

I  allow  pupils  to  choose  the  color  they 
would  like  their  candle  to  be,  and  that 
adds  to  the  excitement,  for  they  are  tiny 
folks.  They  never  seem  to  tire  of  this 
game  and  often  ask  for  it— Alice  E. 
Pettibone,  Wisconsin. 

Very  Original  Occupation  Work 

During  Christmas,  Easter,  or  other 
holiday  season  make  a  collection  of 
postcards.  Those  that  have  been  through 
the  mail  are  as  satisfactory  as  any.  Give 
one  to  each  child,  and  also  a  sheet  of 
smooth  white  paper  which  he  is  to 
cut  the  size  of  the  card  and,  with  library 
paste,  neatly  fasten  over  the  written  side 
of  the  card.  Next  the  object  is  to  write 
on  this  white  side  a  greeting  or  rhyme 
appropriate  to  the  season.  The  best 
plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  write  these  on 
the  blackboard  and  the  pupils  copy.  The 
cards  may  be  sent  to  friends,  slipped 
into  an  improvised  mail  box,  placed  on  a 
Christmas  tree,  or  sent  to  a  children's 
hospital.  Also  they  may  be  used  as  book- 
lot  covers. 

Salt  bead  strands  or  necklaces  in  bright 
colors  make  pretty  decorations  on  a 
Christmas  tree.  They  can  easily  be 
made  by  small  ringers  and  there  will  be 
a  rivalry  to  see  who  can  make  the 
smoothest  and  most  regular  beads. 
Water  colors  make  good  coloring  for  the 
mixture.  This  salt  mixture  may  be  used 
also  in  making  cherries  to  decorate  with 
for  Washington's  Birthday.  Have 
bunches  suspended  by  running  green  cord 
through  them.  . 

I  find  calendar  pads  useful  in  the  num- 
ber class.  Tear  off  enough  sheets  to  go 
around  in  the  class  and  tell  the  children 
that  the  next  lesson  is  to  add  each  row 
up  and  down.  Then  take  each  row  of 
figures  crosswise  and  add.  Each  row  is 
a  separate  problem.  Next  they  can  sub- 
tract numbers  in  the  first  row  from  num- 
bers in  the  second  row,  that  is  taking 
them  across  the  sheet,  and  other 
problems. 

For  a  little  language  work  have  these 
same  small  pupils  learn  the  names  of  the 
months  and  abbreviations  of  the  days  of 
the  week  from  calendars. 

In  geography  furnish  each  child  with 
a  small  calendar  for  use  as  a  weather 
recorder;  keeping  track  of  clear  and 
cloudy  days,  longest  and  shortest  days, 
dates  of  the  seasonal  changes,  of  new  and 
full  moon,  eclipses,  etc.  Many  things 
can  be  learned  and  remembered  in  this 
way. 


Very  nice  puzzles  can  be  made  out  of 
picture  calendar  backs. 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  the  picture  of 
a  large  trunk.  Tell  the  class  to  name 
some  things  they  would  like  to  put  into 
that  trunk  and  send  to  a  family  of  poor 
children  who  have  no  papa  to  buy  them 
things.  As  the  articles  are  named, — 
dresses,  coats,  shoes,  hats,  aprons, 
gloves,  scarfs,  ribbons,  caps,  dolls, 
books,  pencils,  ties,  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
write  the  words  inside  of  the  drawing. 
When  the  trunk  is  filled  have  all  the 
words  pronounced.  When  the  children 
return  to  their  seats  have  each  make  a 
drawing  of  the  trunk  and  copy  the  words 
inside  it.  At  the  next  recitation  have 
one  child  come  forward  and  be  the 
mamma  of  the  poor  children  and  unpack 
the  trunk.  The  rest  of  the  class  are  her 
children. 

She  says,  "John,  you  may  have  this," 
and  points  to  the  word  "cap.  "  If  he  can 
tell  her  what  it  is  he  takes  it  by  erasing 
the  word,  which  the  teacher  writes  over 
on  another  part  of  the  board,  but  if  he 
fails  she  passes  on  until  some  one  can 
tell  her.  When  the  trunk  is  empty  the 
teacher  may  continue  by  saying,  '  'Ruth, 
what  did  you  get?"  Ruth,  looking  on  the 
board  where  the  teacher  rewrote  the 
words,  says,  "shoes,  ribbons,  aprons," 
etc. 

Next  give  each  child  paper  and  scissors 
and  tell  pupils  to  cut  out  all  the  articles 
named.  Give  them  also  a  small  box  for 
a  trunk  and  let  them  repack  the  trunk, 
writing  on  each  object  cut  out  the  name 
of  it. — Virlinda  C.  Foster,  Illinois. 

Two  Ways  to  Distribute  Gifts 

1.  Make  a  large  stocking  of  pink  cheese- 
cloth or  mosquito  bar.  Place  gifts  in 
this  and  allow  each  pupil  to  draw  out  one. 

2.  Hide  the  packages  one  at  a  time  while 
the  child  for  whom  the  gift  is  intended 
is  absent  from  the  room.  He  returns  and 
searches  for  his  gift,  guided  by  loud  or 
soft  clapping  or  singing  of  a  Christmas 
carol  by  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
well  to  begin  with  the  smallest  pupil. — 
M.  B.,  Iowa. 

A  Use  for  Old  Magazines 

It  is  certainly  a  true  saying  that  every- 
thing can  be  put  to  a  use  at  sometime, 
and  I  have  found  it  so  with  my  old 
magazines.  The  "Munsey's"  and 
"Everybody's"  have  fairly  good  sized 
print,  as  you  know.  The  pages  which 
were  unbroken  by  pictures  I  cut  up  on  the 
central  line  and  used  them  in  a  number 
of  different  ways  as  busy  work  for  my 
third  grade  class. 

First  I  underscored  a  number  of  won  Is, 
all  of  which  the  pupils  should  know.  I 
gave  each  child  a  slip,  together  with 
a  sheet  of- blank  paper  which  was  divided 
into  two  columns.  At  the  top  of  the 
first  was  written  "Known  Words."  At 
the  top  of  the  other  "Unknown  Words.  " 
I  told  them  to  put  all  the  words  I  had 
underlined  in  the  column  in  which  they 
belonged. 

Another  day  I  gave  them  the  maga- 
zine slips  with  ten  words  underlined.  A 
sheet  of  paper  was  also  given  them  and 
they  were  told  to  write  sentences  using 
these  words. 

At  another  time  I  gave  them  the  slips 
without  underlining  any  words  and  asked 
them  to  draw  a  line  under  every  word 
on  the  slip  they  did  not  know.  At  other 
times  the  slips  were  given  them  and 
they  were  asked  to  make  a  list  of  all  the 
words  they  contained  beginning  with 
the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet. — R. 
O.  D. ,  Arkansas. 

A  Wall  Program 

Teaching  in  a  one-room  country  school, 
I  have  always  lacked  blackboard  room. 
One  board  was  always  filled  with  a  pro- 
gram. A  program  written  on  the  board 
soon  becomes  blurred.  I  have  learned 
to  take  four  sheets  of  drawing  paper, 
paste  them  together  a'nd  write  the  pro- 
gram in  large  letters  so  that  all  can  read 
it.  Placed  on  the  wall  in  sight  of  all, 
it  not  only  gives  more  board  room  but 
saves  the  teacher  the  unnecessary  work 
of  rewriting  the  program  so  often. — 
Ednah  Brady,  Illinois. 


Foot      Troubles  Lower 
Mental  Efficiency 

Tired,  aching  feet,  corns,  bunions,  cramped  toes,  flat-foot, 
broken  arches,  and  other  similar  troubles  attack  the  nervous 
system  and  impair  mental  and  physical  efficiency.  You 
can  have  absolute  relief  and  permanent  correction  from 
such  troubles  with  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  Appliances. 


SCHOLL'S  FOOT-EAZER 

Bridges  weight  from  heel  to  toes,  s 

weakened  foot  structure,  il 

'6'- 

corrects  unnatural  strain  J 
on  muscles  and  ligaments  t 
and  gives  ease  to  /  j 

feet,  bod  J'  ajid 
nerves. 
8'J  ipnir, 
all  sizesf 


SCHOLL'S  BUNION  RIGHT 


Straightens  crook- 
ed big  toe  and 
banishes  bunion. 
Made  of  soft,  pure 
rubber  is  worn 
comfortably  i  n 
any  shoe.  Cor- 
rects trouble  by 
eliminating  cause. 
50c  each. 


Nearly  all  shoe  dealers  carry  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  and  corrective  appliances.  If 
doesn't  we  will  send  you  name  of  dealer  who  does  or  will  (ill  your  order  by  mail, 
for  Dr.  Scholl's  book  on  feet. 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO.,       218A  W. 


yours 
Send 


Schiller  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


lOOO  SETS  OF  DICKENS  GIVEN  AWAY 


Join  The  Housewife  Famous  Authors 
Library  Club  Without  Expense 

DICKENS  offers  you  the  society  of  world-famous 
people — droll,  brave,  brutal,  cowering,  gentle,  loving — 
all  heart-gripping  and  intensely  fascinating.  The  most 
widely  known  characters  of  all  literature.  A  lively,  living 
company  that  will  crowd  your  evenings  with  humor,  ro- 
mance, stirring  adventures  and  mystery :  interesting  and 
entertaining  you  for  hours.  These  are  the  best  stories 
Dickens  wrote  and  are  offered  as  part  of  The  Housewife 
Famous  Authors  Library  Club.  They  will  prove  to  be  most 
acceptable  Christmas  gifts  or  will  make  a  fine  addition  to 
any  collection  of  books  you  may  already  have.  We  also 
offer  as  part  of  our  Famous  Authors  Library  Club  plan, 
sets  of  books  [by  Dumas,  Hugo,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  Shakes- 
peare, Poe  and  Scott. 

THESE  FAMOUS  STORIES  BY  DICKENS  ARE  THE  FIRST 


DAVID  COPPER  FIELD 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 


OLIVER  TWIST 
PICKWICK  PAPERS 


TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES 


3O0O  PAGES   OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

All  the  books  in  our  Famous  Library  Club  are  uniformly  bound  in  red  ribbed  English  buckram  cloth,  gold  lettered 
and  embellished,  and  are  printed  in  large  new  type  on  strong  bible  finish  paper.  Each  volume  is  illustrated  with  a 
striking  frontispiece. 

HOW  TO  GET  THESE  SIX  BOOKS 

There  are  two  ways  lo  get  this  fine  set  of  Dickens  works.  One  is  to  send  us  $1 .75  in  cash  for  which  we  wiJl 
send  you  the  complete  set,  also  a  yearly  subscription  to  The  Housewife.  The  Housewife  has  been  published  for  thirty-one 
years.  No  household  magazine  in  existence  is  more  thoroughly  read  or  more  highly  appreciated.  It  has  departments 
devoted  to  Fashion,  Embroidery,  Cookerv,  Mothers  and  Children  and  Household  information  of  a^dependable  sort.  We 
have  a  plan  whereby  you  may  obtain  without  expense  this  complete  set  and  any  or  all  the  other  sets  we  offer.  A  postal 
request  will  bring  you  full  information  by  return  mail.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  get  a  set  before  Christmas,  so 
please  be  prompt.  ADDRESS  FAMOUS  AUTHORS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

NEW  VORH 


THE  HOUSEW/FE, 


20  IRVING  PLACE, 


WHO   HELPS   SANTA  CLAUS? 

A  New  Christmas  Eiitei'.tainmeiil  for 
Day   or   H inula y   Schools.    I' rice   ^£  "><■ 

By  KATHERINE  0.  BAKER 
"We  recommend  this  as  well  worth  giving.  The  text 
arid  music  are  'good— real  good— aud  its  performing 
possibilities  areas  grateful  as  could  be  asked.  Send  for 
our  catalog  of  school  music,  contatas,  operettas,  school 
songs,  etc.  Any  of  ouit  publications  will  be  sent  for  ex- 
amination, Clayton  Sum  my  Co-  Publishers, 
HZ   K.     Van    ISuren  Street,    Chicago,  III. 


Correspondence  Courses: 

Courses  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy;  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  desirous  of  preparing  themselves 
for  hetter  positions.  Also  courses  iu  Physical  Culture. 
Instruction  thorough,  attention  prompt,  prices  reason- 
able. Also  courses  leading  to  the  usual  degrees  in  A  rts, 
Philosophy, Science,{Jommerce  and  Theology,  (i  radea 
accepted  from  standard  institutions,  we  can  interest 
you.    Write  lor  a  catalog  and  special  informal  ion. 

0SKAL00SA    COLLEGE,        OSKALOOS/i,  IOWA 


SONG  POEMS 


WANTED  for  publication.^  Big  money 
writing  song  poems.  Past  experience  unneces- 
sary. Our  proposition  positively  unequaled. 
We  accept  available  work  for  publication  and  secure  copyright  in  your  name.  Our  composing  staff  best  of  any 
company  of  its  kind.  Have  paid  hundreds  of  dollars  to  writers.  Send  us  your  song  poems  ormelodies  today 
or  write  for  instructive  booklet  — its  free.    MARKS -GOLDSMITH  CO.,  Dept.  90,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LEORA 


ro^L^THE LP  TO  BOTH 

Teacher  and  pupils 


FOR^BUSY  WORKf  IN 
"PUBLIC  SCHOOLS^ 
PRIMARY  GRADES 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVER    C  BRIDGE' 

MECHANIC   FALLS.  ME 


Teachers: 


We  want  you  to  see  Cleora  Cards  and  use  them  in  your  school  work— we  are 
satisfied  they  will  please  you  and  help  keep  your  scholars  interested  and  busy. 
Send  25c  for  package  of  200  cards  quadrille  ruled  and  25  separate  and  all  differ- 
ent designs  ready  for  use.    Oliver  C.  Bridge,  P.O.  Box  C,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


-J  I 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


December  kji  f. 


!M  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1 

100  Volumes  in  Limp  Cloth,  $10.00  "SFmpSd" 


No  better  use  can  be 
made  ot  any  money 
available  tot  library 
purposes  than  by  the 
purchase  of  a  set  ot 
these  books,  ami  no 
teacher  can  do  Uie 
school  a  greater  ser- 
vice than  by  seeing 
tbal  tlu.'Kinall  amount 
necessary  is  provided. 


II 


I  ft: 


tl'l'i 


A 


SET  of  one  hundred   books,  selected  from  the  Instructor  Literature 

Series,  bound  in  limp  cloth,  and  put  up  in  a  substantia]  cloth  covered  box, 
having  hinged  top  and  hinged  drop  front,  as  shown  in   illustration.  Accom- 


panied by 
record  of  1> 


record 
:S  drawi 


book  ((>!•  pages,  with  limp  cloth  covers)  for  use  in  keeping  a 
n  and  returned  by  the  pupils. 
ilVenls  the  greatest  variety  of  {rood  literature  in 
if  l his  country  at  a  popular  price.  Tl 
the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  represent 
1  reading  by  pupils.  The  Instructor  Liten 
■inteniients  generally  and  is  in  use  in  thou 
country.   <X  You  can  place  these  book's  in  your  schools  wit'h 
not  only  securing  the  best  from  this  series  but  the  best  obtaiuabl 
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substantial  form  ever 
leeted  from  the  liearlv 
:  regarded  as  the  titles 
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The  One  Hundred  Titles  Comprising  The  Instructor 
School  Library  No.  1. 


Adventures      of      a  Little 

Waterilrop  (---*) 
lAdventures    of    a  Brownie 

(2-3J 

Aesop's  Fables,  (1-2) 
I  Aladdin  and  Ali  Baba,  Story 

ol  (4-7) 
Alice's  t:irst  Adventures  in 

Wonderland  (4-6) 
Alice's  Further  Adventures 

in  Wonderland  (4-6) 
Boone,  Daniel,  Story  of  (4-6) 
(Boston   Tea  t'arty.  Story  ot 
13-4) 

tBowW(iwandfltw-new(2.3) 
Coal,  Story  of  (3-5) 
(Child's    Harden    of  Verses 

(2-5) 

(Child  of  Urbino  (4-6) 
•(Chinese   and  their  Country, 
The  (5-7) 
Columbus,  Story  of  (2-4) 
(Cotton,  Story  of  (3-4) 
Dog  of  Flanders,  A  (4-6) 
+Kyes  and  No  Eyes  and  the 

Three  (Jiants  (4-6) 
(■Fairy   Stories  of  the  noon 
(1-2) 

Famous    Early  Americans 

(3-5) 

+Four  Great  Musicians  (5-7) 
tFlag,  Story  of  the  (4-6) 
■(■Florence  Nightingale,  Story 

of  (5-7) 
+Franklin,  Story  of  (3-4] 
(iciiiMa,  the    Child    of  the 

Desert  (3-4) 
Gifts  of  the  Forest  (5-7) 
Golden  Touch,  The  (4-7) 
(Goody  Two  Shoes  (3-5) 
Great     Stone     Face,  The 

(6-H.  S.) 
'Greek  Myths  (2-4) 
Gold  Bug,  The  (.X-H.  S.) 
+  (iolden  Fleece,  The  (5-6) 
Heroes    of    the  Revolution 
(4-6) 


Heroes    from    King  Arthur 
(4-6) 

Indian  Children  Tales  (3-5) 
(Indian  Hyths  (1-2) 

Jackanapes  (4-6) 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  (2-3) 
(Japanese  /"lyths  and  Legends 
(4-6) 

■'Jean     Valjean,      Story  of 

(6-H.  S.) 
Joan  of  Arc,  Story  of  (-!-7i 
(King      Arthur,      Story  of 

(6-H.  S.) 
(King   of    the  Golden  River 

(3-6) 

(Kitty     Mittens      and  Her 

Friends  (1-2) 
I  aim.      the       l.ittl'  Lake 

Dweller  (3-5) 
(Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 

'5-7) 

(Lincoln,  Story  of  (3-6) 
Legends    of    the  Rhineland 

(3-4) 

ILIncoln.Speeches  of  (7-H.  S.) 
Legend    of    Sleepy  Hollow 

(5-H.  S.) 
Little  Red  Riding  Mood  (2-3) 
"I  Little  New  England  Viking, 
A  (3-5) 
Little  Brown  Baby  (3-4) 
Louise  on  the  Rhine  (3-4) 
(Little  Nell,  Story  of  (5-7, 
Life  in  Colonial  Days  (5-7) 
'Man     Without    a  Country, 

The  (6-H.S.) 
'Makers  ol  European  History 
(4-6) 

(Mexico,  Story  of  (5-7) 
Miraculous  pitcher, The(4-8) 

(Mother  Goose  Reader  (1-2) 
Napoleon,  Story  ot"  (5-7) 

(Nature  Myths  (3-4) 
Nurnberg  Stove,  The  (4-6) 
Old  English  Heroes  (5-7) 

(Our  Animal  Friends  (2-3) 
Oregon  Trail,  The    (6-H.  S.) 


Patriotic  Stories  (1-2) 
'Panama     and     the  Canal, 

Story  of  (6-H) 
Peeps   into    Bird    Nooks,  1. 

(4-6) 

Peeps  into    Bird  Nooks,  II. 
(4-6) 

Pied  Piper   of  Hamelin,  The 

(5-8) 

'Pilgrims,    Story  of  the  (3-4) 
Puss   in    Boots    and  Cinde- 
rella (2-3) 
'Poems  Worth    Knowing,  1. 

(3-5) 

(Poems  Worth    Knowing,  II. 

(4-6) 

Poems  Worth  Knowing,  III. 
(5-8) 

Poems  Worth  Knowing,  IV. 

(o-H.  S.) 
I  Rab  ami  His  Friends  (6-H.  S.) 
k'ip  Van  Winkle  (5-H.  S.) 
Reynard  the  Fox  (2-4) 
Robinson    Crusoe,    Story  of 

(3-4) 

(Robin  Hood,  Stories  of  (4-6) 
Rhyme    and    Jingle  Reader 

(1=2) 

Sunbeam,  Story  of  a  (1-3) 
(Silk,  Story  of  (5-7) 

Sleeping  ileauty   and  Other 

Stories  (3-4) 
•  Stories  of  the  Stars  (4-6) 
(Stories  of  Heroism  (5-7) 
•(Story  of  the  Aeneld  (6-8) 
(Story  of  the  Iliad  (6-8) 
1  Stories  of  l  ime  (5-7) 

Story  of  Slavery  (6-8) 

Three  Golden  Apples  (4-8) 
•tTolnii  of  the  Tree  Tops  (3-5) 

lara  of  the  Tents  (3-5) 
(Tales  from  Shakespeare  (7-S) 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Inquiries  can  seldom  be  answered  in  the  next 
issue  al  ter  their  receipt,  owing  to  the  time  re- 
quired lor  publication,  and  omissions  are  fre- 
quently necessary  oil  account  of  limited  space 
and  the  large  number  received.  A  remittance  ol 
ten  cents  with  each  question  secures  reply  by 
private  letter.  Teachers  who  desire  outline's 
for  debates  or  essays  will  be  accommodated  if 
they  send  one  dollar.  All  matter  for  this  de- 
partment should  be  addressed  to  P.  S.  Hallock, 
Vast  Ollice  II0X30S,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Kindly  answer  the  following  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  Autumnal  Equinox  and  the  Winter 
Solstice  :  i.  What  is  the  course  of  the  sun  aenir-s 
the  sky  on  the  21st  of  September  and  2tst  of  De- 
cember? 2.  What  is  the  position  of  the  sun  at 
noon?  3.  What  is  the  angular  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  zenith  to  tile  horizon?  —  M.  J.  T\, 
New  York  City. 

1.  2.  All  depends  upon  the  position  of 
the  observer.  On  September  21st,  to  an 
ol  server  on  the  equator,  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  due  east  and  west,  and  Is  di- 
rectly overhead  at  noon.  The  same  is 
true  on  December  21st  at  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  On  September  21st,  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  due  east  and  west  at  all 
places  on  the  earth,  but  is  as  far  from 
the  zenith,  or  point  overhead,  at  noon, 
as  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude 
from  the  observer  to  the  equator.  To 
one  north  of  it,  the  sun  at  noon  is  south 
of  the  zenith  as  many  degrees  as  his  own 
latitude;  to  one  south  of  it,  conditions 
are  reversed.  To  one  north  of  the  equa- 
tor on  December  21st,  the  sun  at  noon  is 
as  far  south  of  the  zenith,  as  the  degrees 
of  his  own  latitude  plus  the  23 yi  degrees 
between  the  equator  and  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. 3.  That  also  depends  on  the  point 
of  view.  The  zenith  is  90  degrees  from 
the  horizon.  But  the  sun's  zenith,  or 
its  highest  point  to  an  observer,  may  be 
DO  degrees  from  the  horizon,  or  it  may 
be  as  many  degrees  less  than  90  degrees 
as  correspond  with  the  observer's  lati- 
tude.    (See  preceding  answer.) 

ice  a  period  after  "Miss." 
-s    Mary   Jones?    2.  How 
1  e  111  the  Union  ?  3.  Are 
United  Slates?  4. 
ust  a  Territory  have 
niou  as  a  State?  5. 
rre  in  the  President's 
larger  than  London 
ta. 

1.  The  period  should  not  be  used  ;  this 
is  a  complete  word,  not  an  abbreviation. 
2.  Forty-eight  States.  3.  The  District 
of  Columbia,  which  ranks  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, is  the  only  one  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  proper.  The 
others  are  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  4.  Some 
books  on  Civil  Government  state  that  a 
Territory  must  have  at  least  30,000  in- 
habitants in  order  to  be  admitted.  But 
Hinsdale  (in  "The  American  Govern- 
ment")says  that  "No  rule  as  to  the  size 
or  population  of  a  new  State  has  at  any 
time  been  followed;"  and  that  the 
"Constitution  commits  the  admission  of 
new  States  wholly  to  the  discretion  of 
Congress."  5.  Ten,  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  been  created  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
and  in  consequence  a  Secretary  of  Labor 
added  to  the  Cabinet.  0.  London  rs  the 
larger.  The  population  of  New  York  in 
1913  was  5,173,064.  The  population  of 
London  is  reckoned  with  various  bound- 
aries. The  "City  of  London"  is  only 
071  acres  in  extent  and  Had  in  1911  only 
19,057  population.  But  this  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  what  is  properly  London, 
which  has  an  area  of  443,421  acres  and 
has  a  population  of  7,252,503.  If  New 
York  could  include  in  its  count  its  sub-  | 
urbs  in  Westchester  county  and  in  New- 
Jersey,  it  would  have,  according  to  the 
1910  census,  6,501,178,  and  this  would 
now  very  closely  approach,  if  not  exceed, 
the  figures  for  Greater  London. 

Kindly  explain  what  kind  ol  poem  "The  Lad- 
der of  SI  Augustine"  is,  ami  also  "The  lllue  and 
the  Gray.'1  Will  you  kindly,  loo, insert  a  few 
suggestive  questions? — A  Constant  Header,  Pitts- 
burg, l'a. 

"The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine"  is  in  form 
a  lyric  poem,  and  might  be  so  classed.  In 
character  it  is  meditative;  in  substance, 
an  allegory  beginning  with  an  apostrophe 
to  St.  Augustine,  from  whose  Sermon 
III,  De  Ascensione,  Longfellow  takes  the 
words  "De  vitiis  nostris  scalam  nobis 
facimus,  si  vitia  ipsa  calcamus, "  which 
he  translates  in  his  opening  stanza.  "The 
Blue  and  the  Gray"  is  truly  a  lyric  poem, 
in  that  its  metre  has  the  melodious  flow 
which  is  fitted  to  the  accompaniment  of 
;t  lyre.  Suggestive  questions  on  the 
first:  What  reason  is  there  for  calling 
this  an  allegory?  Show  where  the  alle- 
gory begins  (in  second  stanza)  ;  trace  it 
to  the   conclusion.     Select    the  chief 
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metaphors.  Are  there  any  other  strik- 
ing figures?  On  the  second:  On  what 
circumstance  is  this  poem  founded? 
(See  explanatory  note  at  beginning  of 
poem.)  Who  were  the  Blue  ?  the  Gray  ? 
What  figure  of  speech  is  employed  in  the 
use  of  these  titles  ?  What  is  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  poem?  In  the 
"  Library  of  Poetry  and  Sontr,  "  Bryant's 
selection  from  the  poets,  this  is  classified 
among  the  "Poems  of  Peace  and  War.  " 
Under  which  of  these  two  heads  does  it 
belong? 

I.  To  what  parts  of  speech  do  the  words  "ill," 
"hastening,"  and  "ills,"  in  the  following  sen- 
tence belong?  "Ill  fares  the  laud,  to  hastening 
ills  a  prey.'1  Illustrate  iu  a  sentence  the  word 
"behind"  used  as  an  adjective. — Clymer,  Peiiu. 

1.  "Ill"  is  an  adverb  of  manner, 
modifying  the  verb  "fares"  ("land"  is 
subject,  "fares"  the  predicate)  ;  "ills" 
is  a  noun  (meaning  disorders,  afflictions, 
evils,  etc. ,)  used  as  object  of  preposition 
"to;"  "hastening"  is  a  participial  ad- 
jective, derived  from  the  verb  "hasten," 
and  used  as  adjective  modifier  of  "ills.  " 
2.  There  is  at  present  no  authority  in 
anyone  of  the  three  leading  dictionaries, 
Century,  International,  or  Standard,  for 
the  use  of  "behind"  as  adjective. 
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i.  Parse  "come"  in  the  sent 
"Come,  stack  arms  ;  pile 
Stir  up  the  cam p- li 

2.  W  hat  is  the  fnnctio: 
composed  the  "I.akeSc 
so  called?    4.   Who   were  the 
alists?"  5.   Who  is  the  princip 
prose  writer? — Stahl,  Missouri. 

1.  It  is  an  irregular,  intransitive 
verb;  of  imperative  mood,  present  tense, 
and  third  person  singular,  to  ajjree  with 
its  subject  ''thou"  or  "you"  understood. 
"Come,"  in  the  imperative,  is  used  as  it 
is  here  to  draw  attention,  to  call  to  some 
motion  or  joint  action,  and  is  then  gen- 
erally followed  by  a  command,  or  com- 
mands, given  also  in  the  imperative.  2. 
To  train  the  eye  in  distinguishing  forms 
of  words;  to  train  the  memory  so  as 
permanently  to  retain  those  forms,  es- 
pecially to  aid  in  producing  them;  to 
help  in  acquiring  the  habit  of  writing 
words  in  correct  form  till  it  becomes  like 
second  nature;  and  to  add  an  element  of 
culture  to  the  general  education.  The 
hitter  is  an  important  function  which 
should  not  be  overlooked;  a  poor  speller 
is  apt  to  be  classed  with  the  uncultured. 

3.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey 
were  so  called,  as  they  lived  in  the  Lake 
District  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, England,  and  all  "professed  to 
seek  the  sources  of  poetical  inspiration 
in  the  simplicity  of  nature,  rather  than 
in  the  works  of  their  predecessors  and 
the  fashion  of  the  times."  But  these 
three  men  differed  so  widely  in  most  re- 
spects, they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be- 
long to  any  one  school  of  poets.  4.  They 
were  the  leaders  and  followers  in  the 
Transcendentalism  of  New  England  (1830- 
50)  a  movement  partly  philosophical, 
connecting  with  German  and  French 
thought;  partly  economic,  connecting 
with  French  and  English  schemes  of  so- 
cial reform;  partly  literary,  connectiniJ: 
with  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  with  the 
g-ospel  of  Carlyle;  partly  theolog-ical,  con- 
necting with  Unitarianism  ;  but  primarily 
spiritual ,  leadinginto  contemporary  move- 
ments for  regeneration  of  every  kind. 
(See  International  Encyclopedia.)  Chief 
founders  of  the  Transcendental  Club 
(1836)  were  Emerson,  Hetltre,  and  A. 
Bronson  Alcott;  other  leaders  were  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  C.  P.  Cranch,  the  younger 
W.  E.  Channinfr,  and  Thoreau.  5.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling-  might  be  so  ranked;  a  ver- 
satile author;  novelist,  story-writer  and 
poet;  has  shown  great  originality  in  his 
work  and  much  genius  in  some  of  it. 

Please  give  the  solution  of  the  following  prob- 
lems :  1.  Two  and  five-eighths  of  a  certain  num- 
ber is  greater  by  45  than  %  of  the  11  umber.  Find 
the  iimnber.  2.  A.  typist  writes  130  folios  of  10 
lines  each,  averaging  10  words  to  a  line,  and  7 
letters  to  a  word.  Her  typewriter  has  42  keys,  5 
of  w  hich  are  vowel  keys.  If  the  vowel  kevs  are 
used  3  times  as  much  as  the  other  keys,  hem 
many  vowels  are  written  iu  a  clay  ? — Subscriber. 

1.  Since  45  is  the  difference  between 
2\s,  or21-8,  and  %,  or  f,  of  the  number, 
then  45  must  equal  15-8  of  the  number, 
which  is  therefore  24.  2.  In  130  folios 
are  1300  lines,  13,000  words,  and  91,000 
letters.  Since  the  5  vowel  keys  are 
struck  3  times  each,  or  15  times,  while 
the  remaining  37  are  struck  but  once, 
then  in  every  52  letters  struck.  15  are 
vowels  and  37  consonants.  And  since  91,- 
000  letters  are  1750  times  52,  there  musl 
have  been  1750  times  15  vowels  and  1750 
times  37  consonants.    Ans.  26250  vowels. 


Tlie  world's  Greatest  merchandise  bargains  are  now 
awaiting  you.  A  $10,000,000.00  concern,  who  specializes  in  bargains,  is 
eager  to  share  its  savings  with  you.  You  can  buy  furniture  from  bankrupt 
factory  stocks,  in  some  instances,  for  less  than  the  manufacturer's  cost  for  labor  and 
materials.  You  can  share  in  rugs  that  were  sold  under  the  hammer  at  America's  largest 
mill  auction,  where  the  sales  were  over  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

We  buy  and  sell  only  for  CASH,  which  alone  means  a  big  saving  over  the  prices 
possible  to  make  by  anyone  extending  credit.  We  have  no  losses,  either  from  dishonesty 
or  inability  to  pay;  we  have  no  extensive  collection  department  with  large  attorney's 
fees — no  local  or  traveling  representatives — or  oilier  high  overhead  expenses.  Pay  us  cash  and  you  will  pay  but  one 
small  profit.  You  c.iiinot  help  but  see  the  advantages  in  buying  as  we  do.  Get  your  share  of  ihese  big  bargains 
secured  by  our  original  and  unique  methods.    The  values  below  are  merely  representative  of  the  savings  you 

(ford  here.    Forty  acres  of  bargains  are  awaiting  the   

50,000  of  these  are  in  our  new  flee 


Our  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  every  custo- 
mer absolute  satisfaction.  If 
anything  bought  of  us  is  not 
exactly  as  represented,  it  may 
be  returned  and  your  money 
as  well  as  transportation 
charges,  will  be  refunded.  This 
ircnclad  guarantee  is  bacled 
by  our  TEN  MILLION  DOLLAR 
CAPITAL. 


Swell  Front 

Dresser 
:  $5,98 


Responsibility 

We  are  well  known  and  ab- 
solutely dependable,  having 
been  in  business  over  twenty 
years. 

For  our  responsibility  we 
refer  you  to  the  Publisher  of 
this  or  any  other  paper ,  to  any 
Bank  or  Banker,  any  Mercan- 
tile Agency  or  Express  Co. 


<  Real  Leather 

651 


This  set  contains  a  splendidly  made 

:tcnsion  table  with  42-inch  lop,  non -binding  slides,  extra 
aves  and  best  top  lock;  6  genuine  leather,  box  seat, 
red  oak  chairs,  neat,  strong  and  lasting.  Golden 

Our  price  saves  you  about  nine 
der  set  No.  l-DM-2903.  Complete 


solid  mi 
gloss  fin 
dollars. 


Practical  size. 

Font  drawers  with  swell 
fronts,  —  24  by  20  inch 
French  beveled  plate  inir- 
ror,—  double  top.  Ex 
Icntly  constructed  and 


$16-25 

$5  6§- Steel  Bed— $5  M 


2 -inch  continuous 

post  steel  bed  with  live  >h-in. 
fillers.     58  inches  I 


Jold.   Order  CT  t\IZ 


This  roomy  rock- 
er is  fine  enough  for  any 
parlor.  Golden  quartered 
oak  or  birch  mahogany 
frame.  Black  or  Spanish 
leather  spring  seat  and  up- 
holstered  back.  Regular 

Ogi  ide.  I  'i-  t'/j  i;-. 

del  Mo.  l-DM-35  '  U_ 


The  Year's 
Biggest 
Mattress 
Bargains  i 


less  than  wholes 
ject  to  60  Mights 


«&2 


ale,  and  absolutfl 
'Trial.    Older  No. 


SSv  This  mattress 

"-/•"l^v   made  entirely  of  ela>lic 

-\  w  ill  regularly  i"  '  >.m 
r!jt»  $s.5».  Hasan  extra  good 
•  li.  k.  Im|..-ii.il  toll  .  .!•;.-, 

•   ~/\  ■'    d    H>S   i. .11, ,ii   lull  . 

—  y\  M.nle  nt  new  in.ileii.iU 
~^/'r-ff  to  c'oiilonn    with  the 

-  -      W  pure  inallress  laws  of 

some  states.  Pi 
y  gnatanteed.  Soldsub- 
l-DM-34.  Any  size... 


2P) 


$4.05 


$1^.95 
Worth 

$28.oo 


1 


Oak  Cabinet 


White  Enameled  Top 


Wardrobe 
$4.95 

Roomy  double 

door  w  ardrobe  wi  tli 
oak  front, — golden  fin- 
ish. 79  inches  high, — 
40  initios  wide.  Hat 
shelf  and  ample  hooks 
inside.  Full  width 
drawer  below.  Worth 
SS.50.  Order  %M  <K 
No.  l-DM-36  ^'ili 

Dozens  of  other  snaps  in  all  kinds  uf 
furniture  in  our  big  catalog 

Si  /I  70  BuVs  This  Big 

14* —  Bed  Davenport 

REAL 

WORTH 

$2250 


A  handsome,  comfortable  davenport 

which  opens  up  to  a  full  length,  double  bed.  Massive 
golden  quartered  oak  frame.  Seat  and  back  tufted  over 
the  best  all-steel  construction.  80  inches  long.  Full 
length  wardrobe  box  for  bedding  below.  Order  No. 
l-DM-38.  Covered  with  figured  velour  or  Stf  A  70 
Chase  artificial  leather   vLlt'J^. 

 STOVES  


One  of  our  finest  kitchen  cabinets. 

Made  of  solid  oak  throughout,  golden  waterproof  finish. 
No  desirable  necessary  feature  lacking.  42  inches  wide. 
Has  sliding  nickeloid  top,  white  enameled  canopy, — lilting 
siller  flour  bin, — self-feeding  sugar  bin, — Venetian  glass 
doors, — metal  bread  box  with  sliding  top, — glass  tea,  cotfee, 
and  spice  jars.  Too  many  other 
features  to  mention.  Jt  C  0^ 
Order  No.  l-DM-39 

R-U-G-S 

Through  our  immense 

mill  auction  purchases  we  have 
positively  the  biggest  line  of 
bargain  rugs,  carpets  and  lino- 
leum yon  could  wish  to  choose 
from.  In  many  cases  our  prices 
are  less  than  the  largest  retail 
merchants  can  buy  the  same 
quality  from  the  mills  today. 
These  are  all  shown  in  actual 
colors  so  vou  can  select  pro- 

"slow   e  "  12 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 

35th  &  IRON  STS.  CHICAGO 


Don't  you  even  think  oi  buying  a 

stove  until  you  see  how  much  our  catalog  saves  you 
— on  good  ones — (ully  guaranteed.  V\  e  can  furnish 
you  any  type  of  stove  desired  and  the  savings  run  up 
as  high  as  $30.00  in  some  cases.  All  are  sold  with 
60-day  trial  privileges.  Oak  heaters  C-l  6)  V  % 
$2.45  up.     Ranges   vj^'l^ 


Catalog 

of50,000 

Bargains 


fREE 


cur 

/  OUT 
*  THIS 
Coupon 


There  is  absolutely  r 
obi  iga  lion    on  your 
part.  If  our  catalog 
does  not  convince  ^ 
you  that  u  e  can  f 

save  you  mm  h  Jf  ,,, 

#      Please  send  me  without  anv 
money, wr do  # 

not  want  or  obligation  <>n  m>'  P-ltt  >""r 

expe ct      *      new  2eneral   catalog  DM-12S, 
your  / 
order 


#  Name 


»  P.O.. 


I  P.O.  Box  or  XI.  R 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


December  1914. 


Inexpensive  Christmas  Gifts 

Teachers,  do  you  realize  how  highly  your  pupils  value  a  little  remembrance  from  you  at  Christmas  time,  even  though  it  may  be 
only  a  card  expressing  your  good  wishes  and  good  will  ?  A  trifling  amount  will  give  your  pupils  far  more  pleasure  than  most  of  you 
realize,  and  it  will  pay  you  big  returns  in  the  good  will  of  your  pupils,  which  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  asset  of  any  teacher.  At 
Christmas  time  the  air  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  good  will  manifested  in  the  giving  of  little  remembrances.  If  the  teacher  fails  to  remem- 
ber her  pupils  in  this  way,  they  are  disappointed,  and  a  disappointed  school  is  not  a  good  recommend  for  the  teacher. 

For  25  years  we  have  made  a  specialty  of  supplying  teachers  with  inexpensive  gifts  for  their  pupils,  and  by  buying 
manufacturing  them  in  immense  quantities  we  are  able  to  give  far  better  values  than  the  small  dealer.  This  year  we  have  1 
exceptionally  pretty  and  apppropriate  remembrances,  some  of  which  are  described  herewith. 


and 
many 


Dainty  Gift  Books 
at  Half  Price 


Christmas  Booklets 


.1 


White  covers  with  How 
titles  in  gold,  4-',x  63£,  16  pages  of  heavy  enameled 
paper,  beautifully  printed  in  colors  and  interspersed 
with  flowers  in  nal  ural  colors,  a  revelation  for  beauty 
and  economy  in  price. 

These  are  the  Titles  :  Christmas  Token,  Christ- 
mas Tide,  Kose  Leaves,  Friendship  Token,  I'ansies 
for  Thoughts.  Violets  to  Greet  You, Links  of  Memory. 
Greetings  from  Longfellow,  Forget-Me-Nots.Thouguts 
for  Companions. 

Publishers  price,  25c  each. 
Our  price,  postpaid,  \2i.  cents  each. 

PADDED  SERIES 

Beautiful  Art  Books,  32 
pages  5^x7,  beautifully 
printed  on  heavy  plate  pa- 
per in  colors,and  sold  with 
exquisite  floral  designs  in 
natural  colors  accompany- 
insr.the  text,  padded  covers 
with  titles  and  exquisite 
Moral  designs  in  gold  and 
natural  colors,  each  in  a 
neat  box. 

Publisher's  price, 
50c  each. 

I    __        Our  price,  postpaid 

Padded  Series  25c  each 

TITLES 

Songs  and  Flowers  from  Riley,  Childhood  Mem- 
ories from  .Eugene  Field,  Laurels  from  Browning, 
Heartsease  from  Philips  Brooks,  Floral  Thoughts 
from  Whittier,  Rose  Garlands  from  Tennyson, 
(iardeu  of  Verse  from  Longfellow,  Rosemary  from 
Shakespeare,  Viol 


jpeeially  big  values,  linest  imported  booklets, 
l  I  about  3x4  indies,  beautifully  lithographed  and  tin- 
il  bussed,  lour  inside  pages,  tied  with  ribbon,  large 
i  I  ocenrtment  of  designs.  Two  different  assortments: 

veled  Design  on  front  page  beautifully  jeweled 

lors     I  llustration  above  fails  to  do  them  justice'; 
rely 'new  this  season.   Each  in  an  envelope.  We 
intee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.   5c  each. 
Without  Jewelinej-Fine  assortment  of  beautiful 
booklets. each  in  an  envelope.    4c  each 


Je 

Enti 


ithout  Jeweling— Fine  I 
< lets,  each  in  an  envelope. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKMARKS 

These  Bookmarks  are  finely  lillio" 

srra]  i  2x6  inches.    1  cent  each. 

'Poacher's  name   printed  on  any 
quantity  for  25c  extra. 

CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS 
A  hook  of  200  pages  of  choice  reci- 
tationsand  readings  for  Christmas, 
30  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  RECITATIONS 
A  choice  collection  of  36  Christmas 
Recital  ions,    jo  cents. 


New  Year  Postcards 

Beautiful  New  Year  designs  In  same  four  assort- 
ments as  Xmas  Post  Cards  at  same  prices. 

Calendars 

Very  pretty  imported  cards,  assorted  designs  Of 
Mowers  with  "scripture  motto,  embossed  about  Sxll, 
worth  double  the  price.  5c  each. 

Elegant  large  cut-out  floral  novelties,  about  ioxf2, 
well  worth  'J">e.    Our  price,  1 5c. 

Small  Fancy  Calendar  Tads.    i^C  each. 

Christmas  Cards 


Cbristmai 


ed,  10c  pkg. 
r  Napkins  for 
casion,    7  c  a 


ets  from  L 


from  Ihe  Bible,  Christmas  With  the  Poets.  T] 


Christmas  Greeting,  Under  the  Holly  Bough. 


Words 
Poets' 


lotion  solids,  reel. 
Itations,  etc.,  25c. 


Christmas  Hangers 


Beautiful  imported  cards,  ah 
hangers,  appropriate  Christum 
assorted,  a  neat  ornament  ft 
your  pupils  will  pin  up  at  bon 
the  price  is  low,  2  l=2c  each. 

Envelopes  6c  per  dozen. 


and  imzo  hig 


kind 
and 


dozen,  postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENTS 

A  collection  of  drills,  acrostics, 
tations  in  costume,  short  plays,  i 
Xmas  Cards-To  enclose  in  packages,  5c  pkg.  of  8. 
Autumn  Leaf  Seals-Natural  colors,  5c  pkg.  of 
50,  Special  bargain. 
Xmas  Stamps— Postage  stamp  style,  assorted  de- 
igns,  book  of  80  for  10c. 

Christmas  Postcards 

We  have  four  particu- 
larly tine  assortments : 

Velvet— Velvet  flowers, 
embossed,  h  a  n  d  c  olor  ed 
each  in  envelope,  beautiful 
raids,  never  sold  for  less 
i  ban  5e  each,  our  price,  3c 
each. 

Imported  —  Extra  fine 
imported  post  cards  em- 
bossed, usually  sold  for 
double  our  price,  big  as- 
sortment of  beautiful  de- 
signs lc  each,  25  for 
20c,  100  for  75. 

Domestic— f  inest  cards 
made  in  this  country,  ele- 
gant assortment  of  em- 
i  a  issed,  no  cheap  cards,  lc 
each,  25  for  15  cents. 

VVatercolor  Xmas  Post  Cards— Especially  for  col- 
oring by  band,  beautiful  designs,  lc  each. 

Agents  can  sell  our  cards  at  double  our  prices, 
money  back  if  not  entire! y  satisfactory.  Pupils  can  sell 
to  schoolmates  and  others  and  earn  spending  money. 


Special  Bargain  Series  2 

These  consist  ol  two  cards,  about  4%x6%,  tied  to- 
gether with  ribbon.  The  front  card  has  designs  of 
flowers,  scenery, etc.,  elegantly  lithographed,  with  an 
appropriate  Christmas  greeting.  The  second  card  has 
ah  appropriate  poem  and  is  neatly  printed  in  colors. 
It  is  only  by  making  them  in  immense  quantities  that 
we  are  able  "to  offer  them  at  4  cents  each. 

For  50  cents  additional  we  can  add  a  card  with  the 
names  of  pupils,  teacher,  date  and  place,  on  any  sized 
order.  This  makes  a  specially  beautiful  Christmas 
Souvenir. 

Other  Styles,  Single  Cards 

Series  A  — About  3y,x5'4,  embossed,  assorted  de- 
signs, lc  each,  120  for  $1. 

Series  C  —  About  4%x6,  embossed  assorted  de- 
signs.  1 1 -c  each.  NO  for  $1. 

Series  E—  Very  pretty,  5x7,  embossed  flowers  and 
scenery.  2c  each,  60  for  $l. 

All  goods  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  No 
free  samples.   Catalog  Free. 

Don't  Forget  to  ask  for  our  special  catalog  of 
Silverware,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Cut  Glass.  Silk  Um- 
brellas, etc.,  if  you  wish  anything  in  these  lines.  Big- 
gest bargain  of  the  season  in  solid  Silver  Teaspoons 
made  by  the  Gorham  Co.  of  New  York;  pretty  ••Port- 
land" pattern,  75  cts.  each,  §3.50  for  six,  marked  if  you 
wish.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  for  unmarked 
spoons  if  not  more  than  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
Waltham  Watches,  20-year  gold  filled  case,  open  face, 
Men's  18,  16  or  12  size,  and  Ladies'  6  size,  for  $10. 
Ladies' small  0  size  $9.50,  by  prepaid  express,  until 
Xmas.  Men's  solid  gold  cuff  links,  satin  finish.  Old 
English  initial  engraved  if  you  wish, $3.50  pair.orgold 
filled  at  $1.00;  ladies' size  solid  gold  $2.50,  gold  tilled 
75 cts.  to  11.25.  Hull  detachable  Handle  Umbrellas, 
union  silk,  $2.50  to  $10 ;  extra  quality  pure  silk,  ster- 
ling silver  inlaid  handles,  worth  $7.50,  special  at  $5  by 
prepaid  express.  Very  Special.— 10  K  Solid  Gold  15 
inch  Neck  Chain,  soldered  links,  for  $1.00. 

Order  Early,  in  November  if  possible,  as  both  mail 
and  express  are  delayed  during  the  Xmas  rush. 


JOHN  WILCOX, 


MILFORD,  IV.  Y 


FREE 

LET  YOUR  PUPILS  EJtRN  IT 

BIG  FLAG  FOR  VOUR  SCHOOL 

OMLY  30  BUTTONS 


ow 

flag,  "Old  Glory' 
occasion  requiring  s 
"The  Stars  and  St 
day  keeps  alive  th 


is  the  time  for  every  school  or  room  to  have  a,  big 
"speusable  feature  of  every 
eolations,  and  the  sight  of 
oating  in  the  breeze  every 
ic  spirit  in  the  children. 
11  them  at  10  cents  each  to 
nts  or  friends.   Send  us  the  proceeds  and 
amediately  forward  this  handsome  flag  pro- 
of all  charges. 

ag  is  a  good  big  one,  5  ft.  x  8  feet.,  with  4S 
lly  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  not  satis- 
Write  Now. 


Ask 
their  par 
we  will  i 
paid,  fre 
Thei 
stars.  F 
factory 


lb. 


•hililn 


IS  of 
All  Nations 


As  reward  for  promptness,  we  will  also  send  a 
pretty  silk  flag,  10x15  inches,  to  those  forwarding  the 
proceeds  from  the  buttons  within  fifteen  days. 

THE  COLIN  SUPPLV  CO. 

364  Pike  SI.,        -        Covington,  Kv. 


WANTED 

for  publica- 
tion.   B  i 


SONG  POEMS 

money  writing  song  poems.  Past  experience  un- 
necessary. Our  proposition  positively  unequaled. 
We  accept  available  work  for  publication  and  se- 
cure copyright  in  your  name.  Our  composing  staff 
best  of  any  company  of  its  kind.  Have  paid  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  writers.  Send  us  your  song  poems  or 
melodies  today  or  write  for  instructive  booklet — 
it's  free.    Marks-Goldsmith  Co.,  Dept.  47,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

This  Bank  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States 
/ f)  Treasury  Department,  which 
means  protection  and  safety  of 
funds.  Accounts  opened  with 
One  Dollar  or  more,  interest  at  \  ','o  com- 
pounded, semi-annually, 
WriteToday  for  Booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail" 
U.  S.  SAviNGS  BANK,  Washington,  D.C. 


5  Magazines  55c 


Woman's  World,  Household  Magazine,  Farm  Life,  People's 
Popular  Monthly,  and  Teachers' Gazette,  all  one  year  for 
55e.  All  live  with  Normal  Instructot  and  Primary  Plans  for 
31.50.  Mention  this  paper.  JOHN  WILCOX,  Milford,  N.Y. 


Wedding  50 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  s6>.i() 
or  INVITATIONS     M  — 

Two  Envelopes  for  each.  .  Express  paid.  100  calling 
cards.  50c.  Printed  and  engraved  sampleson  request. 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO..  Box  A,  Paincsvilk,  Ohio 


An  Out-of-Door  Christmas 
Celebration 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

they  stopped  was  old  Mrs.  Marsten's. 
She  was  a  poor  lame  lady  who  had  to 
sew  for  her  living.  She  was  very  sur- 
prised to  see  all  the  children,  and  when 
a  little  girl  and  a  little  boy  came  up  the 
walk  and  left  her  two  packages,  wishing 
her  a  very  Merry  Christmas,  she  almost 
cried  with  joy  to  think  that  she  had  been 
remembered.  It  was  really  a  wonder- 
ful afternoon.  Teacher  had  a  list  of  the 
people  who  were  to  be  visited,  and  op- 
posite their  names  were  numbers.  When 
she  reached  the  house  she  could  call  the 
number  or  numbers,  and  the  children  that 
carried  that  package  would  leave  the 
gift  and  wish  the  people  that  lived  there 
a  Merry  Christmas.  Also  they  invited 
everyone  they  met  to  come  to  the  school - 
house  at  four  o'clock  and  listen  to  the 
singing  and  see  the  tree. 

By  four  o'clock  all  the  packages  were 
delivered,  and  the  whole  school  was  as- 
sembled about  the  tree,  together  with  a 
great  many  visitors.  Nearly  all  the 
children  of  the  village  were  there,  and 
dozens  of  the  grown-ups.  The  children 
sang,  and  how  beautiful  the  famous  old 
carols  sounded  as  they  floated  out  on  the 
crisp  December  air!  After  a  time  even 
the  grown-ups  began  to  sing — so  well  did 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  get  into  their 
veins. 

Then,  when  it  was  growing  dark,  the 
gifts  were  distributed  to  the  small  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  had  been  made  and, 
as  a  great  surprise,  the  school  board  had 
bought  a  quantity  of  goodies  and  they 
were  served  at  the  foot  of  the  tree — 
sandwiches,  cakes,  and  hot  chocolate, 
besides  huge  hand  fills  of  nuts  and  candy. 

When  all  was  over,  the  children  de- 
cided that  they  had  enjoyed  their  out-of 
door  Christmas  more  than  any  celebration 
they  had  ever  had,  for  besides  having  a 
good  time,  they  had  given  others 
pleasure. 


Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Draw 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

hand  back  of  .you.  Drill  the  class  until 
the  left  hand  and  the  right  hand  respond 
without  hesitancy. 

In  like  manner  teach  the  right  and  left 
foot.  Place  the  right  foot  forward. 
Place  the  left  foot  back.  Stamp  with 
your  right  foot.  Kick  with  your  left 
foot.  Stand  on  your  left  foot  Hop  on 
your  right  foot,  etc.  Touch  with  the 
right  hand  the  right  ear,  the  right  leg, 
the  right  eye,  the  right  foot,  the  right 
shoulder.  Do  similar  movements  with 
the  left  hand. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the 
pupils  when  turning  around.  Turn  your 
back  to  the  class  and  raise  your  right 
hand.  With  the  right  hand  still  raised, 
turn  and  face  the  class.  Mary,  what 
hand  am  I  holding  up?  Hold  up  your 
right  hand.  Place  Mary  facing  the  class 
and  Helen  with  her  back  to  the  class. 
Mary,  raise  your  right  hand  and.  Helen, 
raise  your  right  hand.  Both  raise  your 
left  hand.  Both  place  your  right  hand 
on  your  head.  Drill  the  class  in  the  same 
manner. 

Stand  facing  the  class.  All  may  point 
to  my  right  hand.  Mary  may  stand  at 
my  right  side.  George  may  stand  at  my 
left  side.  Call  pupils  to  your  right  and 
left  side. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse, 
"my  right"  with  "at  the  right  of." 
Place  a  chair  where  pupils  can  pass  to 
the  right  or  left  of  it  John  may  pass 
to  the  right,  of  the  chair.  Minnie  may 
pass  to  the  left  of  the  chair.  Have  pu- 
pils pass  to  the  right  of  the  chair  and  to 
the  left.  Have  pupils  sit  in  the  right 
chair  and  in  the  left  chair.  Teach  right 
and  left  on  the  blackboard  or  in  a  pic- 
ture, by  asking  pupils  to  point  to  the 
right  hand,  right  side  and  right  of,  of 
an  individual,  a  horse,  a  dog  or  a  house 

Do  the  work  thoroughly  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  subject 
again  in  the  life  of  a  single  member  of 
the  class. 

NOTE  :— Teachers  wishiug  information  addi- 
tioual  lo  that  given  in  the  series  of  drawing  les- 
sons will  find  it  in  a  Correspondence  Course. 
Address  the  author,  1).  K.  Augsburg,  45S  Fuller- 
ton  Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 
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Purity,  Quality,  Flavor 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 

Possesses  All  Three 

It  is  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  of  high 
•quality,  and  its 
flavor  is  deli- 
cious. 

Guard  against  imita- 
tions. The  genuine 
has  the  trade-mark,  on 
the  package  and  is 
made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  17S0      Dorchester.  Mass. 


00  FOR  THIS  2?2  STORK  SEWING  SET 


Tim  scissors  are  4%  in.  long,  finest  Bteel,  bow 
lin'ish,  ^old-plated  handles.  The  thimble, iii|.e  needle 
mil  ornery  tup  are  solid  silver  stamped  "Sterling." 
The  turtle  is  quadruple  silver  plate  and  has  Sit. tape. 

V.. n  .-an  save  money  by  selecting  nil  your  Christmas 
gifts  from  our  illustrated  catalogue  of  jewelry  and 
silverware,  sent  free  on  request.  To  show  how  low 
onr  prices  are  we  will  send  you  postpaid  for  SI  the 
above  $2.50  sewing  set.  Safe  delivery  gnnrnuteed; 
money  hack  if  you  want  it.    Only. one   set  to  an 

address.  WOOD  ELLIS  CO.,  49  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Amoskeag  Gingham  Apron 

A     PROTECTS  ALL  OVER,  host  Of  work- 
^jtt'iW     manship,  stvle  und  tiuuliiv.  SEIiVICK- 
«,".-.*/     ABLE,    with    lull   KIMONO  .sleeves. 
jgL*l      HI.UE  CHECK,  launders  like  new.  Has 
p  '■         neat  patch  Poeket,  Belt,  Buttons  down 
back,  Well  sewed  throughout,   f»  r"  „ 
i    Money  back   if  not  pevleetly  illlP 

satislied  ".  "t,v 

ALL  GOODS  POSTPAID. 
DUST  CAP,  DUTCH  STYLE,  to  match 


hove   Apron,    draw  string 
very  neat,  protects  the 
Postoaid  


12c 


Send 

Apron  Bargain 

I  Order  one  of  our  above  LEADERS 
NOW.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  and 
don't  fail  to  send  for  our  Illustrated 
< '  ATA  LOG. 

K  ■  imII.i  mention  local  <l<-aler  wlicn  writing 
N  F.  WILD,  Dept  E  554  Fait  view  Av.,  Broooklyn,  N.Y. 

SEMI  -  COLLAR 

Design  stamped  on  fine 
French    Ln  w  n,  mercerized 
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embroidery  co 
ton  to  work  an 
embroidery  lei 
son,  all  sent  pn 
'd  for  this  bin 
gain  price  to  in- 
troduce our  new  free  1914  illus- 
trated catalog  oi  embroidery  de- 
signs. Same  stamped  on, 
pure  linen  including  cotton  to 
work,  prepaid  2oc. 

FRENCH  ART  STENCIL  CO., 
Pattern  Dept.C10.,Orangeburg,,N.Y. 


FREE  TUITION  BY  MAIL 

T<>  tesl  ouvmel  hods  of  teaching  by  correspondence,  we 
willgraufFree  Tuition  Sulmlar-liiiis"  iu;i  limited  num- 
ber of  new  applicants  for  instruction  in  the  following 
FREE  TUITION  COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

BookkiT|>mj; 
Agriculture 
Civil  Service- 
Drawing 
Real  Estate 
Automobile 

,ilu  ent  fee 
your  name  n  ml 


Norma] 

High  School 
Professional 
Salesmanship 
Engineering 

English 


Penmanship 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Domestic  Science 
Lnw 

Story  Writing 


Ovnr  IOO  branches  included.  1 

tuition  free  to  first  applicants.  Solid 
luUlntm— SOW— TODAY—  tomorrow  ma-  be  loo  Idle.  "■>« 
II  now."  |.\„-  "i/Vee  Tiiillon  Srhiilin.ili.ip"  and  full  partic- 
ulars, address      I'AltM  HIH  (111. 1. 1  .ill'.,       ■       Kilmers,  Ohio 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 

/^•"S.      Constant  demand. 

'  Devote  all  or  sparetirac. 
^z.     Correspondence  Course 
Not  Required, 
Past  experience  and 
l«.  J  literary  ability  unneces- 
sary. DETAILS  FREE. 

ATLAS  PUBLISHING  CO.  3r,n  Alio-  Bank  Bldg..  Cinciiiati.  0. 


A  Boy  and  Girl  in  Early 
Virginia 

(Continued,from  page  32) 

There  had  come  up  in  1  he  night  a  ter- 
'  rible  storm,  such  a  storm  as  had  never 
even  been  imagined  before  they  came  to 
the  new  world.  Giles  could  not  get  used 
to  the  loudness  of  the  thunder  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  lightning.  He  lay  on 
his  bed  of  pine  boughs  and  shivered  at 
each  crash.  The  men  were  asleep.  He 
would  not  wake  them,  for  he  was 
ashamed  of  being  afraid. 
"Tap!  Tap!  Tap!" 

Was  that  the  beating-  of  the  branches 
on  the  roof?  No,  it  was  a  knocking  at 
the  door.  But  it  could  not  be  made  by 
human  fingers.  No  one  would  be  out  in 
such  a  storm.  With  a  confused  idea  that 
it  might  be  the  pet  squirrel  he  had  tamed 
coming,  to  him  for  refuge  from  the  storm, 
Giles  rose  and  groped  to  the  door.  A 
vivid  flash  of  lightning  as  he  opened  it 
made  everything  bright  as  day.  There, 
drenched  with  rain,  her  wet  garments 
clinging  to  her  like  the  folds  on  a  marble 
statue,  her  black  braids  dripping,  stood 
Pocahontas. 

"Come  in!  come  in!"  cried  Giles,  who 
could  talk  a  little  of  her  language  now. 

'"No,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "I  must 
go  back.  My  father  will  be  angry.  But 
1  want  to  tell  you  something,  I  have 
run  in  the  night  to  tell  you.  The  war- 
riors of  my  people  are  planning  to  attack 
your  town.  I  heard  them  plan  it  in  my 
fai  tier's  wigwam.  Then  I  ran  here  to 
tell  you  when  they  thought  I  was 
asleep."  Hurriedly  she  gave  the  details 
of  the  plot.  Then  she  cried.  "I  must  go 
back!"  and  darted  away  into  the  forest 
again  through  the  storm. 

Giles  ran  after  her.  It  seemed  dread- 
ful to  him  for  a  girl  to  be  out  in  that 
tempest  alone.  But  the  Indian  girl  was 
swifter  than  the  white  boy.  Like  a 
spirit  she  darted  before  him  until  she 
slipped  from  his  sight.  Her  warning- 
was  given.  She  had  done  the  best  that 
she  could  for  her  white  friends,  and  now 
she  would  go  home. 

When  Powhatan's  warriors  came  to 
attack  Jamestown  they  found  it  prepared 
for  defense,  and  their  attack  failed. 
They  did  not  know  who  had  told  of  their 
plan.  No  one  suspected  the  little  Indian 
girl,  who  was  seen  safely  sleeping  on  her 
couch  of  skins  with  the  last  ray  of  light, 
and  sleeping  again,  wrapped  from  head 
to  foot  till  nothing  but  eyes  ami  nose 
were  visible,  in  the  morning.  But  the 
colonists  of  Jamestown  knew,  and  never 
ceased  to  be  grateful.  The  more  Giles 
thought  of  it,  the  more  courageous 
seemed  that  wild  run  through  the  storm, 
that  kindly  warning. 

"She's  the  bravest  girl  I  ever  sav/  :  i 
my  life, "  he  said. 

"And  the  truest  hearted,"  adde  '  Ca;  - 
tain  John  Smith. 
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[The  fallowing  poem  was  written  by  ] 
cina  Meiules,  a  Jewish  Rabbi  in  New  Yorl 
and  was  sung  at  sonic  of  the  peace  serv 
October  4.  Copies  of  it  were  sent  to 
schools  in  that  city  by  Superintendent  Mi 
and  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Kdu 
with  instruct  ions  that  it  be  copied  on  the 
boards  axid  sung  iii  the  classrooms  on  tin 
day  morning  following-.] 
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Father  enthroned  on  High! 
Humbly  Thy  children  cry, 

Send  Peace  on  Earth ! 
May  Peace,  Prosperity, 
Fill  earth  from  sea  to  sea, 
May  mankind  bend  the  knee, 

In  fear  of  Thee ! 


II 

May  Earth  no  more  rehearse 
War's  songs  of  crime  and  curse, 

Oh,  make  war  cease! 
Death-tube  and  shrieking  shell 
Sound  for  brave  men  the  knell, 
Widows  the  chorus  swell  — 

"God!  Send  us  Peace!" 

Ill 

May  mankind's  psalm  of  life 
Be  Peace  instead  of  Strife, 

Filling  all  earth ! 
Look  down  from  Heav'n  and  bless 
Earth  with  Thy  Righteousness, 
Then  reign  of  Happiness 

Shall  have  its  birth! 


■^/////////////////^^^^^ 


Make  the  most  of  Christmas 
—  not  hy  spending  the  most 
money,  but  h\>  choosing 


The  I 
Best  I 
Christmas 
Present. 
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With  Christmas  in  wind,  study  this  offer 
made  hy  the  Greatest  Family  Weekly 

TheYoutRs  Companion 

The  "Forecast  for  1915"  announces  a  rare  bargain,  including 
Ten  Remarkable  Serials  ($10  worth  in  serials  alone),  besides 
Strong  Story  Groups,  250  Short  Stories,  Special  Features  in  the 
Family  Page,  Boys'  Page,  Girls'  Page,  the  Doctor's  Advice,  etc. 
The  Companion  leaves  no  one  of  the  family  out  of  its  plans. 
Oldest  and  youngest  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it. 
The  Companion  will  bring  you  more  reading,  from  more 
contributors,  with  more  variety,  than  is  offered  by  any  monthly 
magazine.     It  comes  52  times  a  year — not  12. 

Christmas  Present  Coupon. 


On  receipt  of  $2.00  for  The  Companion  for  1915,  with 
this  coupon  or  the  name  of  this  public  ation,  the  pub- 
lishers will  send  to  whatever  address  you  name 


1.  All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of 

1914,  including  the  beautiful  holiday  numbers,  free. 

2.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1915,  free. 

Then  the  52  issues  of  The  Companion  for  191  5  — more  reading  from 
more  contributors  than  is  offered  by  any  of  the  monthly  magazines. 


77ie  "  Forecast  for  1915"  an  J  Sample  Copies  free. 

THE  YOUTHTS  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Why  Shouldn't  You  Buy 
As  Low  As  Any  Dealer? 

Will   Be  Sent  To  You  For  a 

Year's  Trial 

More  than  2."(1,000  people  have  saved  from  ♦100  to 
tl50  on  a  high  grade  piano  and  from  $ 23  to  $30  on 
a  first  claa s  organ  In  purchasing  by  the  Cornish 
plan  —  and  so  can  you.   Wo  offer  to  send  you 
an   instrument,  freight  paid  If  you  wish, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  it  is  not 
sweeter  and  richer  in  tone  and  better  made 
than  any  you  can  find  at  one-third  more  than 
we  risk,  you  may  at  any  time  -within  a  year 
send  it  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
return  any  sum  that  you  may  have  paid  on  it, 
so  that  the  trial  will  cost  you  absolutely 
nothing, — you  andyourfrlindstobe  the  judge 
and  we  to  lind  no  fault  with  your  decision. 

You  Choose  Your  Own  Terms 

Take  Three  Tears  to  Pay  If  Needed.   The  Cornish  Plan,  in  brief,  makes  the 
maker  prove  his  instrument  "and  saves  you  one-third  what  other  manufacturers  of  high 
grade  instruments  must  charge  you  to  protect  their  dealers  and  agents. 

Let  Us  Send  to  You  Free  the  New  Cornish  Book 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  piano  or  organ  catalog  ever  published.  It  shows  our  latest  styles  and  explains 
everything  you  should  know  before  buying  any  instrument.  It  shows  why  you  cannot  bey  any  other 
hi  jh  grade  organ  or  piano  anywhere  on  earth  as  low  as  the  Cornish.  You  should  have  this  important 
Information  before  making  your  selection.  T/ritc   /7>M*rti<H  #7(\      Washing'toiSi  N.  J. 

 rew   Dept    S    t.  111*1/  TL/V«»  i:»t,.l.li.l..-.|  Over  50  Years 


for  it  today  and  pie 


Your  Photograph  for  Christmas  Presents 

Next  to  an  expensive  present  a  photo  of  yourself  or  family  will  give  you  the 
best  Christmas  Memento  to  be  had  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  your  purse. 

STYLE  3:  -end  any  photo  and  we  will  copy  same  and  place  in  an  appro- 
priate photo  holder,  as  noted  in  the  engraving  printed  herewith.  The  word- 
■ChristmusGieeting"  and  the  Holly  Spray  are  embossed  from  steel  dies 
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11)14  inscribed  in  upi 
se.  Each  photo  copy  is  enclosed  it 
jroups,  small  photo's  and  one  fron 
r  pupils,  Sunday  School  class,  friei 
o  introduce  the  baby.  All  orders 
e  we  ask  for  them.  Host  grade  s 
with  the  photo  seen  in  cut  for  10c  t 
from  your  photos.  Size  x  7  inches, 
f  Si. 00.    Additional  ones  V  cents  each. 


pi  , 


?r  makes  this 
a  linen  mailing 
among  a  group. 
Is  and  relatives, 
filled  promptly. 
>ck,  and  photo 
cover  postage — 

Prepaid. 


..ve  other  Christmas  Souvenirs,  send  for  samples. 

W.  E.  SEIBERT,    Box  N,     New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 
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A  REMARKABLE  OFFER 

A  Special  Arrangement 
with  The  Publishers  of 

The  Youth's  Companion 


Enables  Us  to  Offer 

The  Youth's  Companion  1  yr. 

(Regular  Price  $2.00) 
AND 

Normal  Instructor- 
Primary  Plans  1  yr. 

(Regular  Price  $1.25) 


FOR 


$2.80 

TO  ONE  OR 
SEPARATE 
ADDRESSES 


Free  Up  to  January  1st 

Each  person  subscribing  for  the  above  com- 
bination before  January  1st  will  receive 
the  following  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

1.  Poems  Worth  Knowing— a  128  page 
book  which  every  teacher  should  have — 
see  full  description  on  page  7  of  this 
journal. 

2.  All  the  issues  of  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1914. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1915. 

The  Advantage  ot  Subscrib- 
ing Promptly 

is  evident,  for  the  earlier  the  subscription 
is  sent  the  more  free  copies  of  the  Compan- 
ion you  Avill  receive  and  the  greater  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  Normal  Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans  by  having  it  during  the 
early  months  of  the  school  year. 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  reading  The 
Youth's  Companion  and  using  it  to  groat 
advantage  in  their  school  work.  Thous- 
ands more  will  find  it  equally  valuable  and, 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  above  offer, 
can  secure  it  in  connection  with  Normal 
Instructor -Primary  Plans,  the  foremost 
educational  journal  published. 

Either  New  or  Renewal 

The  above  rates  are  for  either  new  or 
renewal  subscriptions.  Address 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Christmas  in  Miss  Molly's  School 


(Continued  from  pape  38) 


For 


"Not  a  hard  job!"  laughed  Paul, 
the  village  was  a  small  one. 

The  plan  was  enthusiastically  adopted. 

Each  pupil  was  to  bring  contributions, 
and  every  one  in  town  was  to  be  remem- 
bered in  some  way.  The  "shut-ins,''  ill 
and  lonely  ones  were  to  have  the  larger 
gifts  — a  little  bag  of  nuts,  a  potted 
flowering  plant ;  a  delicious  pie  (cooked 
by  the  Girl's  Club)  for  busy  Mrs.  A., 
home-made  candy,  a  loaf  of  bread  for 
old  Mrs.  B.  ;  a  jar  of  soup  stock  (made  by 
the  Club)  for  Mrs. Cs  invalids;  for  the 
others,  a  card,  a  neatly-typed  cheery 
motto  or  a  blotter. 

Many  Christmas  songs,  old  and  new, 
were  learned  by  the  "waits,"  even  in 
those  busy  days  of  preparation. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  jolly  crowd 
started  from  the  school  house  and  marched 
through  the  village  singing.  At  certain 
houses  where  the  "Specials, "  as  Paul 
called  them,  or  the  "Lonesomes, "  as 
Peter  named  them,  lived,  they  would 
stop  and  give  an  entire  song,  and 
Baboushka  would  take  the  present  in- 
doors. That  was  Ellen  dressed  as  the 
Russian  grandmother.  She  carried  one 
pack  and  Will,  as  Santa,  with  long  white 
beard  and  in  furs,  carried  another  pack. 
Each  of  the  "waits"  also  carried  some- 
thing. And  they  were  kept  busy  tying 
cards,  etc.,  to  the  door  knobs. 

Such  a  tired,  hoarse,  but  happy  crowd 
as  came  back  to  the  schoolhouse  at  last! 

"Not  a  single,  solitary  house  in  this 
whole  burg  has  been  left  out,"  sighed 
Fred,  "but  I  couldn't  croak  another  note 
to  save  my  life!" 


Christ  in  the  Temple 

(Continued  from  page  34) 
CONVERSATION  TOPICS 

1.  What  names  are  given  to  this 
picture? 

2.  Why  was  Christ  in  the  Temple? 

3.  Describe  this  Temple  as  you  think 
it  was. 

4.  Tell  where  it  was  located. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Feast  of  the 
Passover?" 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Jews  in 
captivity. 

7.  Do  you  think  God  heard  their 
prayers?    Why  do  you  think  so? 

8.  How  many  plagues  did  He  send? 

9.  Name  them. 

10.  Why  do  you  think  this  plague 
affected  Pharaoh  when  the  others  did  not? 

11.  Describe  the  departure  of  the  Jews. 

12.  These  Jews  represented  in  this  pic- 
ture had  never  been  in  bondage.  Why 
were  they  celebrating  the  Feast? 

13.  How  often  was  this  celebration  held? 

14.  Imagine  you  were  in  Jerusalem  at 
this  time.  Describe  the  journey,  the 
spirit,  the  feast  and  the  company. 

15.  Name  three  people  in  whom  we  are 
particularly  interested  at  this  time. 

16.  Who  was  Mary?  Joseph? 

17.  How  old  was  Christ  at  this  time? 
How  do  we  know? 

18.  Tell  what  you  think  might  have 
been  Christ's  thoughts  during  the 
journey. 

19.  Who  were  the  most  important  peo- 
ple in  this  Temple?  Why? 

20.  Why  were  they  always  there? 

21.  Give  several  reasons  why  Christ 
remained  inside. 

22.  Do  you  think  that  which  He  heard 
had  a  fascinating  influence  over  Him? 
Do  you  think  it  affected  the  others  in  the 
same  way?   Why  not? 

23.  Was  it  unusual  for  any  one  to  offer 
suggestions  to  these  teachers?  Why? 

24.  What  effect  had  Christ's  words 
upon  these  learned  men? 

25.  When  did  Mary  and  Joseph  leave 
for  home? 

26.  Describe  their  homeward  journey. 

27.  Were  they  worried  when  they 
missed  their  son? 

28.  Why  do  you  think  so? 

29.  When  did  they  find  him?  Where? 

30.  Describe  the  scene  as  you  think  it 
was  when  his  parents  entered. 

31.  What  did  his  mother  say? 

32.  Give  Christ's  answer. 

33.  What  great  truth  do  you  think 
Christ  was  really  announcing  to  the 
world? 

34.  Describe  the  second  departure. 

35.  What  effect  do  you  think  this  inci- 
dent had  upon  the  entire  religious  world? 


A  Pretty  Skin 
Makes  a  Pretty  Face 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  Cleanse  the 
Skin  Very  Quickly  and  Make 
It  Clear  and  White. 

Do  you  envy  the  girl  with  the  delicate 
tints  and  the  rosy  glow  of  good  health  on 
her  face ?  Do  you  long  for  the  perfect 
freshness  and  beauty  of  her  complexion  ? 
The  means  of  gaining  them  are  within 
your  reach  this  very  minute. 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  will  work  this 
wonderful  miracle  of  good  looks  for  you 
within  a  very  few  days.  N'o  matter  how 
covered  with  pimples,  rash,  eczema  or  any 
sort  of  skin  eruption  your  face  may  be — no 
matter  how  dull  and  yellow  your  skin  ap- 
pears— your  complexion  will  be  transformed 
almost  instantly  into  all  that  is  lovely  and 
desirable. 

Face  lotions  and  creams  merely  alleviate 
the  irritation  of  the  skin — they  are  of  no 
permanent  value.  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers 
go  right  after  the  cause  of  pimples — the 
poisons  and  impurities  in  the  blood.  They 
chase  them  into  the  pores,  change  them 
into  gases  that  are  easily  eliminated  and 
then  stimulate  the  pores  into  throwing  them 
out.  There  is  no  waste  of  time — no  fooling 
around.  These  little  wafers  assimilated 
into  the  blood,  work  night  and  day  until 
everj'  impurity  is  gotten  rid  of  and  you  not 
only  have  a  clear  complexion  but  pure, 
vigorous  blood  that  endows  you  with  new 
life  and  energy. 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  contain  nothing 
harmful — nothing  but  what  thousands  of 
physicians  have  used  and  recommended. 
Its  chief  constituent,  calcium  sulphide,  is 
universally  recognized  as  the  most  powerful 
of  blood  purifiers. 

Surprise  your  friends  by  meeting  them 
with  a  face  radiant  with  loveliness  instead 
of  the  disagreeable,  pimply  one  they  are 
used  to.  Give  yourself  the  supreme  hap- 
piness that  the  consciousness  of  good  looks 
and  the  power  of  attraction  will  bring  you. 

Buy  a  box  of  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers 
today  and  see  how  quickly  the  pimples  will 
disappear.  They  can  be  obtained  at  any 
drug  store  at  50  cents  a  box.  They  come 
in  a  form  convenient  to  carry  and  are 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  A  small  sample 
package  will  be  mailed  free  by  addresMn;.' 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  175  Stuart  Bldg., 
Marshall,  Mich. 
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Original  and  Genuine 

Catarrhal  Jelly 

for  cold  in  head,  hay  fever,  sore  throat, 
hacking  cough,  sneezing,  dry  nose 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  grip,  deafness,  ear- 
ache, headache,  etc. 

FREE 

Send  us  your  name  and  correct 
address  and  the  number  of  pupils  in 
your  school  and  we  will  send  you  a 
Free  Sample  for  each  pupil  and  a  25 
cent  tube  for  your  own  use  and  a  set 
of  our  pretty  blotters.  ALL  FREE. 
This  offer  is  good  only  once. 

KONDON  MANFG.  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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I  EVER  BEFORE  for  $2  has  a  101c 
SOLID  GOLD  LAVALLIERE, 
15  in.   10k  SOLID  GOI  D  CHAIN 

of  such  wonderful  value  and 
beauty  been  offered.  Sold  at  these 
low  prices  to  introduce  our 
beautifully  illustrated  Jewelry 
Catalog  of  over  3,000  bargains. 

Catalog  FREE  on  request 
Pendant  is  twice  the  size  shown 
in  illustration.  Order  by  number. 
Ourgarantee:  Money  refunded 
if  purchase  is  not  satisfactory. 
Safe  delivery  of  all  orders. 

All  goods   prepaiJ,     $2  buys 
both  PENDANT  and  CHAIN; 
■which  your  local  retailer  v  mid  charged 
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CHRISTMAS  with' 
KNOX  GELATINE 

You  will  find  them  delicious 
and  inexpensive  to  make. 

This  recipe  shows  you  how 
easily  and  quickly  you  can 
"make  these  new  confections. } 


KNOX  FRENCH  DAINTIES 

2  envelopes  KNOX  Acidulated  Gelatine 
4  cuds  granulated  sugar 
T>o  cups  boning  water 
1  cup  cold  water 

i  Soak  the  gelatine  ill  the  cold  water  five 
Btiiiutes.  Add  the  boiling  water.  Wheu 
Essolved  add  the  sugar  and  boil  slowly 
;for  fifteen  minutes.  Divide  iuto  two 
equal  parts.  When  somewhat  cooled  add 
to  one  part  oue-half  teaspoonful  oi  the 
X,enion  Flavor,  found  in  separate  envel- 
ope,dissolved  ill ouetablespoouful  water 
land  one  tablespooiiful  lemon  extract, 
p'o  the  other  part  add  one  tablespooiiful 
•brandy,  if  desired,  one-half  teaspoonful 
extract  of  cloves,  and  color  with  the 

I  ipiuk  color.  Pour  into  shallow  tius  that 
Slave  been  [tipped  in  cold  water.  I,et 
Baud  over  night  ;  cut  into  squares.  Roll 
in  line  granulated  or  powdered  sugar 
,aud  let  stand  to  crystalize. 

Vary  this  recipe  by  using  different 
(flavors  and  colors,  and  if  desired,  add 
chopped  nuts,  figs,  dates,  raisin's,  or 
peanuts  to  the  lemon  mixture. 

Send  for  this  FREE  Recipe  Book 

An  illustrated  book  of  recipes  for 
Candies,  Desserts,  Jellies,  Puddings, 
Ice  Creams,  Sherbets,  Salads,  etc., 
sent  FREIi  for  your  grocer's  name. 
[Pint  sample  for  2c  stamp  and  grocer's  name. 
CHARLES  B.  KNOX  COMPANY 
20  Knox  Ave.     Johnstown,  N.  Y.  ' 
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CHRISTMAST1DE 

An  Operetta  For  The  Little  Ones 

Just  the  thing  for  your  primary  en- 
tertainment. Can  readily  be  adapted 
to  mixed  grades.  Eleven  principal 
characters  and  considerable  chorus 
work.  Four  acts.  Any  of  the  scenes 
may  be  given  alone,  or  combined  to 
suit  the  needs  of  any  school.  Plenty  of 
lively  situations  affording  chance  for 
natural  acting.  Music  simple  and 
pleasing.    Price  20  cts.,  postpaid. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
2457  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


bu  can  be  a  Nurse 


Wo  positively  guarantee  to  train  you 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  furnish  unifoi  m 
and  assist  you  to  positions.  Earn  while 
learning.  We  have  trained  hundreds  o£ 
women  to  earn  $12  to  $2f>  a  w  eek.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  illustrated  book 
('•letters  from  National  Nurses." 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
175  LAKE  STREET,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 
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Motion  bonus,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  s. 
flays.  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Suerial  Enterti 
|  all  lloli.lays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,   Hand  Bool 
'  loo.ls,  etc.     Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occas: 

-'t'1  -  Free.    Every  Teacher  should  ha< 
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36.  Was  Mary  a  good  mother?  Why- 
do  you  think  so? 

37.  How  by  our  actions  can  we  reflect 
the  teachings  of  our  mothers? 

38.  How  many  people  are  there  in 
this  picture? 

39.  Can  you  imagine  from  their  ex- 
pressions of  what  they  are  thinking? 

40.  Who  painted  this  picture? 

41.  For  what  in  his  pictures  is  this 
artist  noted? 

42.  Do  you  like  this  picture?  Why? 

43.  Look  well  at  the  face  of  the  Christ 
and  tell  what  you  see. 

44.  If  this  picture  was  placed  where 
you  could  see  it  often  what  effect  do  you 
think  it  would  have  on  your  life? 

45.  Do  pictures  teach  lessons?  How? 
Why? 

46.  Is  the  study  of  good  pictures  valu- 
able? Why? 

47.  What  other  pictures  did  Hofmann 
paint? 

48.  Do  artists  judge  pictures  from  the 
same  standpoint  that  we  do? 

49.  How  do  we  usually  judge  them  and 
how  does  an  art  critic  judge? 

50.  Write  a  story  about  anyone  in  the 
picture.   

Serving  Hot  Lunches 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

we  have  never  attempted  anything  elabo- 
rate along  the  line  of  Domestic  Science. 
We  have  made  a  few  simple  tests. 
Only  those  things  were  done  that  could 
be  done  or  talked  of  naturally,  while  we 
were  preparing  or  eatingour  dinner;  for 
those  things  the  children  learn  in  a  sim- 
ple, practical  way  they  do  not  forget. 

Since  we  keep  a  supply  of  food  in  the 
pantry,  the  children  have  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  proper  care  of  food. 
We  keep  the  food  either  in  glass  jars  or 
tin  cans  or  in  the  box  in  which  it  was 
purchased,  and  all  cans  are  covered  and 
neatly  labeled.  In  this  way  the  children 
learn  that  scrupulous  neatness  must  be 
observed  always  in  keeping,  handling 
and  serving  food.  Cleanliness  in  this 
connection  means  not  only  absence  of 
visible  dirt  but  freedom  from  undesirable 
bacteria.  If  ever  cleanliness  is  desired, 
it  must  be  in  the  things  we  eat,  and 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  insure 
it  for  the  sake  of  health  as  well 
as  decency.  As  the  children  arrange 
their  own  desks  each  day  for  lunch 
they  learn  that  a  table  may  be  made  to 
look  well  by  laying  the  cloth  carefully 
and  arranging  the  dishes  in  a  neat  or- 
derly way,  even  if  the  cloth  is  coarse 
and  the  dishes  are  heavy.  To  make  the 
table  more  attractive  will  be  an  efficient 
means  of  making  home  life  more  en- 
joyable. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  :  Mrs.  Rosengraut's  second 
article  discusses  the  need  for  the  study  of  foods  ; 
why  this  study  should  become  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  work  aud  how  teachers  have 
o\  ercome  the  prejudice  of  serving  hot  lunches. 


Our  Cover  Picture 

This  month  our  readers  will  find  an- 
other beautiful  color  picture  appropriate 
for  work  at  the  Christmas  season,  made 
from  a  photograph  by  Alice  H.  Boughton, 
the  well  known  woman  photographer. 

Like  last  month's  picture,  this  study 
may  be  used  very  profitably  in  a  language 
or  conversation  period.  Suspend  the 
picture  in  the  schoolroom  where  all  easily 
may  see  it.  First  talk  of  the  beauty  of 
the  picture.  Ask  the  children  if  they 
like  to  see  a  picture  in  colors  or  in  the 
ordinary  tones  of  a  photograph.  Ask 
them  to  observe  the  light  on  the  children 
that  comes  from  the  fire  and  also  on  the 
matting,  or  carpet,  and  the  chair. 

CONVERSATION  TOPICS 
What  is  this  picture  named?  What 
time  in  the  morning  do  you  think  it  is? 
Are  father  and  mother  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  up  as  well  as  the  children? 
How  did  they  happen  to  awaken  so 
early  this  morning?  Other  mornings 
they  might  have  slept  until  seven  o'clock. 
When  did  they  hang  these  stockings? 
What  do  you  think  they  will  find  in  them? 
What  do  you  think  the  gift  is  near  the 
toe  of  the  stocking  that  makes  it  bulge 
so?  Is  the  little  girl  pleased  to  get  such 
a  lovely  large  doll?  What  will  she  name 
her  doll?  After  the  children  get  through 
looking  at  the  presents,  they  will  awaken 
the  family  for  all  to  see  them.  Then 
they  will  give  their  mother  and  father 
the  presents  they  have  made  for  them. 
It  will  be  a  very  happy  day. 


Experts  Who  Know 

They  speak  from  their  own  ex- 
perience; years  of  practical  work  in 
the  preparation  of  perfect  food  for 
particular  people.  Their  testimony 
cannot  be  gainsaid: 

"  To  obtain  the  best  results  we  use  and 

recommend  for  use  i RoyaP,,  Baking 

Powder.  JVe  find  it  superior,  to  all 
j  *  » 

OtfierS.  — "The  International  Mutual  Cooks 

"and  Pastry  Cooks  Assn. 

"Adolbh  Meyer,  Secy." 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure         No  Alum 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  Leslie's  gave  to  its  readers 
what  were  then  considered  the  best  pictures  of 
the  Civil  War.  Today  Leslie's  is  repeating  its 
record  of  half  a  century  ago.  James  H.  Hare,  easily 
the  foremost  of  all  intrepid  war  photographers,  is  in  Eu- 
rope for  Leslie's.  The  London  Graphic,  the  first  of 
English  pictorials,  has  given  Leslie's  the  exclusive 
American  rights  to  publish  its  wonderful  war  pictures 
simultaneously  with  their  appearance  in  London,  so 
when  you  buy  Leslie's  you  get  two  great  publications 
in  one. 

These  are  stirring  times;  never  before  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  was  history  being  made  so  rapidly.  A 
file  of  Leslie's  for  this  year  will  make  a  volume  that 
will  be  well  worth  binding.  Subscribe  now — don't 
wait  to  regret  your  negligence. 

Subscription  $5.00  for  fifty-two  unusual  numbers. 

Leslie's 

Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 
New  York 

At  all  news-stands,  10  cents 
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Superior  Goods  I 
at  Ordinary  Prices 

Lapel  Chains—Newest  patterns.  Fine 
Quality.  Bold-Filled.  No.  575.  $1.25. 
N«>.  585,  $1.65. 

Stone   and    PearI=Set  LaVallieres.— 

lO-lCt.  Solid  Gold.  Prices  include  15-irich, 
10-Kt.  Solid  (inlil  Chain.  No.  Hi",  $2.50  : 1 
No.  101,  $.?.  I  0. 

Lockets  No.0M2.S2.40;  No.  039.  $2.85. 
60-Page  Catalog  (2000  Illustrations) 
Pictures  practically  every  article  of  Jewel- 
ry heart  coil  Id  wish  for  or  tongue  could 
tell.    Write  for  It. 

EDWIN  F.  KENT, 
41 1  Smith  Bid.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FREE 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  intoday.  Gives  better  light  I 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at  ] 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores,  I 
1  lulls.  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it.  I 
its  light  from  common  gasoline.  I 
.No  wick.   No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAKE.  I 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  I 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.    Pake  I 

<  l  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
231  Factory  Bldg..        Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 


Special  Attention  Teachers 

Every  reader  of  this  magazine  that  is  interested  in 
It  LAC  l\  HO  V  K  l>    STENCILS    should  read  Hie 

EXTB  YOKDINARY  OFFE18  that  appear.  i 

the : September  issue  of  this  magazine  at  the  top  ol 
pane  i)  or  iii  the  October  issue  on  page  71  at  the  bottom. 
Without  a  doubt  this  is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever 

made  on  BLACKBOARD  STENCILS  a  he 

qiiafilu  can't  hr  beatetp.- 

This  offer  holds  good  until  December.  20th,  1014. 
Review  cither  of  the  above  copies  mentioned  and 
order  today.  We  guarantee  all  our  stencils  to  give 
satisfacti  r  money  refunded.    Catalog  Free. 

TEACHERS*  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
Box  N.   1509.         -         -         Dallas,  Texas 


LEARN  ELECTRO- PLATING 

Earn  $75  to  $  I  75  Per  Month 

horoughlj  and  prac 
iplete,  w  'act  ical  out- 
n  Pure  Cold.  Silver, 
:o.  v\'ft  tench  you  how 
,  Busy  to  understand. 
■  -  i. ..I.  Platers  in  de- 
More  than  expenses 
Im  iiiadH  wliila  iBiiriiinu. 
Send  postal  TOli  \  tor 
full  particulars,  FREE. 
GRAY  PLATING  WORKS 
c47  Otjij  KuiMJiig 
Cincinnati,  otn.i. 
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biography  lesson  was  used  instead  of  the 
history  lesson  here  given.  Short  divi- 
sion was  substituted  for  long  division, 
and  multiplication  by  three  and  four 
figures  was  used  instead  of  fractions. 
No  original  music  was  attempted,  but 
words  were  written  to  familiar  tunes. 

For  a  third  grade  the  outline  would 
have  to  be  changed.  General  changes 
are  indicated  below;  more  specific 
changes  can  be  made  by  a  teacher  to 
suit  her  special  needs. 

Nature  Lessons.  Use  your  language- 
nature  lessons  as  reproduction,  dictation, 
or  drawing  lessons.  Encourage  children 
to  make  collections  of  any  one  class  of 
materials  (leaves,  nuts,  grasses,  fruits, 
etc.)  and  require  a  short  description  of 
one  thing  only.  Animal  studies  are  very 
interesting  for  this  work. 

Arithmetic.  Review  work  is  4>est  for 
Self-Activity  Class  work  in  this  grade. 
Use  multiplication  and  division  tables 
frequently  but  never  twice  alike.  At 
one  time  make  an  attractive  booklet  and 
write  tables  in  it  in  ink.  Another  de- 
vice is  to  use  different  colored  papers, 
red  for  the  eight  table;  white  for  tin- 
nine  table;  blue  for  the  ten  table.  Tie 
all  with  raffia  or  ribbon. 

Geography  and  Language.  These  sub- 
jects will  have  to  be  combined  in  most 
third  grades.  Reproduce,  illustrate  and 
write  letters  about  the  lessons  studied. 
Picture  descriptions  are  attractive  and 
useful. 

Droning.  Have  many  drawing  les- 
sons correlated  with  language  and  geog- 
raphy. Encourage  the  illustrating  of 
fables,  stories  and  poems,  and  thus  com- 
bine penmanship  and  drawing  in  really 
beautiful  pieces  of  work. 

Manual  Training.  Use  mat- weaving, 
knitting,  paper  folding,  and  paper  and 
cardboard  construction  work  freely.  If 
raffia  is  used  in  regular  manual  train- 
ing work,  have  one  or  two  weeks  of 
basketry  for  the  Self-Activity  Class. 

Spelling.  Use  devices  given  for  fifth 
grade  and  have  some  lists  of  words  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  to  prepare  for  use 
of  dictionary  later. 

Music.  Third  grade  music  should  con- 
sist of  neat,  accurate  copying  of  favorite 
songs  and  exercises.  Let  children  sing 
from  their  own  copies  frequently. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene.  This  subject 
can  be  combined  with  language  in  re- 
production lessons.  A  good  device  is  to 
make  a  "Health  Book,"  and  write  in  it 
all  the  important  rules  for  eating,  sleep- 
ing, resting,  etc.  that  the  child  knows. 
Preserve  for  review  purposes. 

A  Self-Activity  Class  for  first  and 
second  grades  would  consist  of  seat-work 
materials  as  furnished  by  school  supply 
houses,  of  a  little  music  copying,  sen- 
tence-forming, word  games  and  writing 
drills;  but  most  of  the  extra  work  done 
in  the  first  primary  grades  should  be 
drawing  and  manual  training. 

In  the  sixth  grade,  the  music,  poetry 
and  story-writing  should  be  decidedly 
creative  and  original  in  character.  Chil- 
dren in  these  grades  are  often  artists  in 
a  small  way,  and  their  extra  time  should 
be  spent  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  are  fast  developing"  into  real  tal- 
ents. Geography  lessons  should  deal 
with  peoples,  products  and  governments, 
rather  than  have  much  of  a  physical  or 
observational  basis. 

THE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL 

The  ungraded  school  presents  a  slightly 
different  problem  in  the  way  of  direct- 
ing the  activities  of  children  in  so  many 
grades.  The  outlines  and  suggestions 
given  above  can  be  adapted  to  all  grades 
however,  with  a  little  careful  remodeling. 

1.  Have  a  library  of  books  brought 
from  children's  homes. 

2.  Use  nature  specimens,  including  in- 
sects and  trees. 

3.  If  girls  sew,  correlate  their  work 
with  school  work;  in  March  make  Dutch 


aprons,  caps,  etc.  In  December  decorate 
gifts  with  simple  embroideries  of  holly, 
mistletoe  or  stencil  bells,  poinsettias 
Christmas  trees  or  Santas.  In  February 
make  one  large  or  several  small  Mags. 
Boys  construct  Eskimo  toys',  such  as 
sleds,  spears,  snow  shoes  in  January,  in 
connection  with  Eskimo  geography  or 
language  lessons.  In  March  construct 
windmills  and  kites  and  whittle  small 
shoes.  Boys  and  girls  make  canoes  of  all 
sorts  (paper,  birch-bark,  leather,  light 
wood)  to  correlate  with  Indian  legends, 
poems,  and  camp-fire  dances  or  games. 

For  the  different  holidays  all  the  chil- 
dren may  join  in  writing  stories,  songs 
and  poems,  and  making  drawings.  Any 
patriotic  day  should  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  original  plays,  songs,  exercises,  and 
outdoor  games,  all  of  which  can  be 
planned  and  arranged  in  the  Self-Ac- 
tivity Class. 

Compositions  and  stories  may  be  writ- 
ten about  the  home  duties  of  the  child, 
such  as  washing  dishes,  making  beds, 
chopping  wood,  raking  leaves,  etc.,  and 
credit  should  be  given  for  the  work. 

The  pupil-teacher  feature  of  the  Self- 
Activity  Class  plan  is  especially  adapta- 
ble to  the  ungraded  school,  but  there 
must  be  an  outline  of  definite  work  pro- 
vided to  insure  definite  results  for  both 
pupil  and  pupil- teacher. 

REPORT  OF  A  HALF  YEAR  j 

A  brief  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  i 
original  Self-Activity  Class  will  point  I 
out  some  advantages,  as  well  as  warn  | 
against  some  mistakes  that  might  be  j 
made  by  a  beginner  in  this  scheme. 

Conti-ary  to  expectation,  we  found  that 
the  work  outlined  was  not  sufficiently 
long  to  last  an  entire  week,  in  the  cases 
of  one  or  two  of  the  brightest  pupils.  In 
these  cases,  we  allowed  free  use  of  the 
library  (reading  for  entertainment)  ;  or 
any  chosen  Self-Activity  Class  work  was 
reviewed. 

One  or  two  children  were  found  slight- 
ing regular  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  join 
the  class  for  a  longer  time.  These  chil- 
dren were  debarred  from  membership 
for  two  weeks. 

A  few  children  were  not  attracted  by 
the  scheme  at  first — probably  thought  it 
a  trick  to  make  them  work  harder — but 
they  were  won  over  in  the  manual  train- 
ing week  and  have  been  faithful  mem- 
bers of  the  class  ever  since. 

The  teacher  should  present  the  work 
as  a  means  of  employing  extra  time 
rather  than  as  a  device  for  getting  large 
amounts  of  work  done.  There  is  quite 
enough  work  for  the  average  child  in  the 
regular  course  of  study;  the  Self-Ac- 
tivity Class  work  must  be  voluntary  and 
children  notable  to  join  often  should  not 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  doing 
satisfactory  work. 

There  was  a  little  trouble  about  the 
powers  of  the  pupil -teacher,  but  by 
choosing  one  who  was  fair  minded  as 
well  as  popular  with  the  children,  the 
difficulty  was  overcome. 

There  was  more  noise  than  usual  when 
this  class  was  first  started,  due  to  free 
moving  about,  but  the  novelty  soon  wore 
off  anil  better  discipline  than  before 
the  class  was  started  now  prevails. 

The  teacher  must  be  very  strict  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Self-Activity  Class. 
The  slower  pupils  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  regular  work.  Use  the  Self-Ac- 
tivity Class  as  a  reward  for  the  good, 
and  as  a  punishment  (temporary  with- 
drawal from  class)  for  the  unruly,  and 
fewer  pupils  will  have  to  be  detained 
after  school  for  any  cause. 

The  final  word  on  this  plan  is,  do  not 
let  the  Self-Activity  Class  become  a 
time-killer.  Use  the  plan  carefully  and 
you  will  find  that  it  is  self-disciplinary, 
that  it  gives  moral  and  ethical  culture 
ami,  more  important  than  all.  it  trains 
the  child  to  express  himself  in  terms  of 
his  own  activity,  freely  and  joyously. 


When  You  Want 
to  Laugh-Eat! 

And  If  You  Want  to  Eat  Without 
Food  Fears  Take  a  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia   Tablet  After 
Each  Meal. 

Laughter,  smiles  and  mirth  never  go  witl 
a  "caved-in"  stomach.  Fancy  ,'t-mao- 
afraid-of-his-food  laughing  !  There  is  al 
ways  that  haunting  feeling  that  a  sick 
Stomach  is  nothing  to  be  mirthful  about. 

Just  make  ujj  your  mind  to  help  nature 
help  herself.  Give  your  body  a  chance  to 
make  good.  Heal  the  raw  edges  of  vonr 
stomach  and  give  your  blood  the  tools  to 
make  digestive  fluids  with. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  make  the  body 
well— give  it  the  chance  to  make  itself  well 
Harmful  and  strong  medicines  handicap  the 
system.  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  go  into 
the  stomach  just  like  loud.  They  are  dis- 
solved and  there  they  strengthen  the  weak- 
ened juices  of  the  digestive  apparatus  un- 
til the  digestion  is  made  normal. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  magical 
about  them.  Science  has  proved  that  cer- 
tain ingredients  make  up  the  digestive 
juices.  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablet-,  are 
these  concentrated  ingredients — that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  One  grain  of  a  certain  in- 
gredient contained  in  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  will  digest  :},<)()<)  grains  of  food. 
This  illustrates  how  you  aid  nature  to  re- 
store her  worn-out  materials.  When  a 
stomach  which  is  filled  with  food  receivt  s  i 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablet,  it  is  more  able  to 
digest  the  food  than  it  would  be  without  it. 
The  work  is  not  so  hard  nor  I  he  task  so  long. 

When  the  meal  is  finally  assimilated  the  en- 
tire system  absorbs  more  nourishment  and 
harmful  food  effects  are  eliminated  easily, 
quickly  and  with  the  maximum  of  benefit. 

Every  drug  store  carries  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia 'Tablets.  'To  anyone  wishing  a  free 
trial  of  these  tablets  please  address  F.  A. 
Stuart  Co.,  ISO  Stuart  Bldg.,  Marshall; 
Mich.,  and  a  small  sample  package  will 
be  mailed  free. 
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Make  Your  Pupils  Happy 


at  Christmas  time  by  pre- 
senting some  little  gill  to 
them.  We  know  of  noth- 
ing so  appropriate  and  yet  so  inexpensive  as  our  little  Souvenir  Booklets  advertised 
on  inside  of  back  cover  of  this  issue.  In  addition  to  being  desirable  because  of  their 
artistic  beauty,  the  names  of  teacher,  pupils  ami  school  officers  being  specially 
printed  in  each  Booklet  gives  them  a  personal  touch  greatly  enhancing  their  inter- 
est to  pupils.    Ask  for  free  samples  and  place  your  order  early. 
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prevent  the  hair  front  growing  again. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


HOLIDAY  and  GENERAL  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Selected  from  Our  List  of  Recitations,  Dialogs,  Tableaux,  Plays,  Drills,  Marches 


Tongues  ill  Trees,  3 
children  ;  Keeping 
Honor  of  Tbanksgi 
ing  up  ithe  stocki 
Christmas  Meaus,  t 
Best  Authors'  Christmas  Plays 
most  writers  of  School  Plays  have  contril 


All  the  Holidays.  ByClara 
J.  Denton.  For  all  grades.  The 
hook  contains  39  dialogs,  exer- 
Qlws  ami  plays,  ami  31  recitu 
tions  for  (he  following:  New 
Year's,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  si. 
Valentine's,  Washington 's  Birth- 
day,  Easter,  Arbor  and  Bird 
Days,  Flower  Day,  Memorial 
Day,  Closing  Day,  F'ourth  oi 
.1  nly,  Thanksgiving  and  Chris  t- 
mus.  The  material  is  all  new — 
some  of  ii  prepared  ex  presslj 
lor  this  book,  and  tlie  balance 
used  by  special  arrangement, 
and  adapted  by  the  author. 
Contents:  The  Minute  Men, for 
1U  boys  ;  Making  the  Best  of 
Things,  for  5  girls  and  5  boys, 
boys;  An  Arbor  Day  Medley,  3a 
he" Day,  5  girls  and  2  boys;  In 
ring, 21  girls  and  12  bovs ;  Hang- 
lgs,  1  girl  and  2  boys  ;  What 
girls:  etc.   201  pages.   25  .cents. 

America's  fore- 
ted  thei) 


newest  productions  to  this  volume.  Clever  anil 
unique  dialogs  for  every  grade.  25  cents. 
Christmas  at  the  Cross-Roads— A  humorous  Christ- 
mas play  for  High  School  pupils  or  adults,  by  Kliza- 
beth  F.  Guptill.  A  rural  play  of  unusual  strength. 
II  dt-picts  ihf  ( 'hnrch  Committee  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  Christmas  celebration,  bringing  out  the 
interesting  peculiarities  of  local  characters.  7 
males,  1  2  females.  One  hour.  25  cents. 
Christmas  at  the  Pole.  An  operetta  for  big  and 
little,  by  Edna  Randolph  Worrell.  For  the  entire 
school  or  a  select  few.  Characters:  Uncle  Sam, 
Santa,  Twin  Explorers,  Students  (any  number), 
The  -Nations  (any  number),  Esquimaux  (any  num- 
ber). An  ideal  up-to-date  production.  The  text  is 
I'  a  lively  combination  of  happy  thoughts  and  pleas- 
ant surprises.  The  music  is  fascinating  and  en- 
chaining. Words  and  music  complete,  40  cents. 
Christmas  at  Skeeter  Corner.  A  humorous  play 
lbrchjldreu  and  young  fol ks.  Represents  a  school 
Of  (ifty  years  ago  and  the  preparations  for  the  Christ- 
inas entertainment.  Easy  to  prepare;  only  one 
scene.  Can  he  given  by  5  boys  and  7  girls;  more 
art-  better  and  any  number  can  be  used.  15  cents. 
Christmas  Budget.  "  The  ( Ihristmas  Alphabet''  for 
20  children;  seven  Christmas  tableaux  and  "The 
Christinas  March,"  a  spectacular  performance. 
15  cents. 

Christmas  Chimes.  A  drill  for  any  even  number  of 
girls.   This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Christmas  drills 
ever  published  and  is  highly  recommended.    15  els. 
Christmas  Celebrations.  Edited  by  Jos.  C.  Sindelar. 
Recitations,  Plays,   Dialogs,  Drills,  Songs,  Exer- 
cises, 1'ableaux,  Quotations.   100  pages.   25  cents. 
Christmas  Bell  Brill.     By  Lily  Wood  Moose.  12 
girls,  12  boys.    Suitable  for  any  occasion  by  chang- 
ing name  and  decorations.  25  cents. 
Christmas  Collation,  The— An  up-to-date  collection 
of  the  choicest  original  and  selected  recitations,  dia- 
logs,plays,  songs,  and  other  exercises,  furnishing  full 
and  <;mpls  provioi;n  for  the  Christmas  program"  Eor 
all  ages.   25  cents. 
Christmas  Dialogs  and  Plays.  A  superb  new  col- 
lection  of  strictly  original  dialogs  and  plays,  all  ex- 
pressly for  Christmas.  Written  by  tiie  most  success- 
ful authors,  such  as  Jean  Halifax,  Faith  Dennison 
and  Catherine  Wentwortb  Rothsay.  25  cents. 
Christmas  Bream,  A.    Santa  Clans  and  several 
Mother  Goose  children  in  new  rhymes  and  clever 
antics.  Requirements  easy.  5  boys,  5  girls.  15cents. 
Christmas  Entertainments  For  All  Grades.  Two 


iplete  Christmas  proi 
day  Program.    Great  abundance  c 
eluding  music,  for  rendering  th 


id 


Whittier  Birth- 
il,  in- 
rams. 

I  from  tiie  Year's  Entertainments."  15c. 
Christmas  for  All  Nations.  Introduces  children 
from  heathen  nations,  who  describe  their  customs 
and  beliefs.  The  text  is  in  rhyme.  Suitable  for  a 
Sunday  School  or  Missionary  entertainment.  7 
boys  and  8  girls.  15  cents. 
Christmas  at  Santa  Clans'  House.  A  play  for 
young  people,  by  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill.  By  means 
of  an  airship  some  children  visit  Santa,  and  see  all 
the  wonders  of  his  land.  Full  of  the  liveliest  hap- 
penings and  interesting  occurrences.  Will  prove 
most  delightful,  s  male,  14  female  characters.  25cts. 
Christmas  Joke,  A.  By  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill.  A 
play  for  12  male  and  12  female  characters.  May  be 
given  by  children,  or  as  a  burlesque  by  grown 
people.  Santa  trims  a  Christmas  tree  for  Mother 
Goose's  children,  and  Jack  changes  the  labels.  The 
result  is  indescribably  funny.  The  entire  play  is  in 
rhyme  of  the  catchiest  sort.  The  humor  is  intense. 
Every  moment  is  a  climax.  25  cents. 
Christmas  Star  March  and  Brill.  Various  figures 
of  fancy  marches,  and  a  captivating  drill.  Superbly 
brilliant.  For  16 or 24 girls.  Easy  to  give,  pictur- 
esque in  effect.  Diagrams  and  full  explanations 
given.  Exceedingly  effective  in  execution :  sure  to 
delight.  15  cents. 
Christmas  Surprise  Drill— By  Harriette  Wilbur.  A 
novel  number  for  your  entertainment.  For  any 
even  number  of  children.  15  cents. 
Colonel  Cirumpey's  Christmas— An  operetta  for  in- 
termediate grades  by  Effie  Lonise  Koogle.  Spicy 
and  lively  dialogue.  A  perfect  production,  easily 
learned.  No  scenery  or  costumes  necessary.  4  boys, 
4  girls  in  speaking  part,  as  many  more  as  desired  in 
party  and  chorus.    45  rnin.   25  cents. 

Days  We  Celebrate,  The. 
By  Marie  I  rish.  A  new  and 
original  book.  By  a  popular 
author,  whose  entertainment 
books  have  met  with  great 
and  most  merited  success. 
Bright  dialogues,  clever  en- 
tertainments, rine  recitations 
and  charming  drills.  In- 
cludes all  the  holidays,  with 
an  especially  fine  list  for 
Christmas.  Contents:  5  7 
pieces  under  the  following 
beads :  New  Year's  Day, 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  Washington's 
Birthday,  Easter,  Arbor 
Day,  Decoiation  Day,  Flag 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Hay,  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas.  25cts. 
Bolls'  Symposium.  The.  A  most  unique  and  capti- 
vating play  for  children.  By  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill. 
It  combines  spicy  dialog,  fascinating  drills,  clever 
burlesque,  entrancing  songs  and  cunning  antics. 
The  children  impersonate  the  dolls  and  do  the  most 
amusing  stunts.  As  a  surprising  funmaker  this  play 
is  unequalled.  For  any  number  from  Hi  to  50.  From 
BO  minutes  to       hour,  as  desired.   25  cents. 


February  Programs.  Including  Lincoln's  Birth 
day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Valentine  Hay  and 
Longfellow's  Bin  hday.  A  tuple  material  for  render- 
ing these  programs  lor  all  grades.  Selected  from 
the  Vear's Entertainments.  15c. 

Fin  de-Siecle  Arbor  Day  Exercises.  Bj  Miss  i.nna 
Siller.  Choicest  quotations  from  noted  authors. 
Clever  recitations,  unique  exercises,  etc.  Full  of 
good  things.  I5cents, 

Pin  de  Siecle  Lincoln's  Birthday  Exercises, 
l  or  all  grades.  Practical  and  instructive,  but  <lo- 
cfdedly  pleasing.     Contains  Lincoln's  epigrams, 

songs,  recitations  and  class  exercises  or  dialogues; 
all  that  is  needed  for  Lincoln  Day.  ISceuts. 

Kin  <!«•  Siecle  Christinas  Exercises— Original 
recitations,  songs,  class  exercises,  etc.  Separate  pro- 
gram for  each  grade.    15  cents. 

Kill  de  Siecle  Washington's  Birthday  Exer- 
cises. For  primary,  intermediate, and  nigh  schools. 
Recitations,  dialogues,  tableaux,  songs,  and  other 
features.   15  cents. 

Ouptill's  Original  Christmas  Recitations.  This 
is  a  very  select  collection  of  meritorious  and  de- 
lightful pieces.   15  cents. 

Ouptill's  Original  Christmas  Oialogs.  By  Eliza- 
beth F.  Guptill.    For  children  of  all  ages.    25  cents. 

Good  Things  for  Christ= 

mas.   By  Marie  Irish.  The 
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Hatchet  March  and  Brill— A  spectacular  enter- 
tainment for  Washington's  Birthday,  for  either  16 
or  24  boys.   Unique  and  original.   15  cents. 
Heir  of  Mt.  Vernon,  The.  A  colonial  society  play 
lor  any  occasion,  in  which  Washington's  social  tile, 


slerling  manhood  and  courte 
trayed.  In  one  scene  Christmt 
plantation  style.  Lively  with 
dies.  By  Ellie  Louise  Koogle. 
or  adults.    F'our  scenes.    8  boy 

w  ill  be  better.  1%  hours.   >.i  cents 


is  manners  are  por- 
is  celebrated  in  rare 
d  plantation  rnelo- 
'or  grammar  grades 
ind  8  girls,  or  more 


Night  Belnre  Christmas,  The.  An  ii   Ii 

by  Alice  K.  Allen,  w  ith  a  most  absorbing  plot.  Con- 
tains new  songs  by  Archibald  Humboldt.  An  excel- 
lent entertainment  for  Grammar  or  High  Schools, 
or  for  mixed  grades.  8  boys  and  0  girls,  w  ith  more 
ii  desired.  Time.  45  minutes.    25 cents. 

Santa  in  Southland.  \  new  idea  in  Christmas 
cantata.  Little  costuming;  music  in  one  or  two 
parts  and  easy.    Day  or  Sunday  schools.   25  cents. 

Surprised  (iriimbler  or  How  Kris  Kringle  Made 
a  Convert.  A  Christmas  operetta,  Brilliant 
music  and  full  of  life.    25  minutes.    15  cents. 

Thai  Hot  fteorve,  and  Tin*  Lincoln  [.ensue. 
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dug.  Easily  prepared  and 
;uts. 


Thirty  New  Christmas  Bialogues  and  Plays.  By 

Clara  J.  Denton,  Marie  Irish,  Laura  It.  Smith  and 
others.  New,  original,  bright  and  clever  Christmas 
dialogues  and  plays  for  children  of  all  ages.  Di- 
vided into  three  parts:  Primary,  Intermediate  and 
Higher,  there  being  about  an  equal  number  of  plays. 
Four  or  five  of  the  dialogues  are  in  verse  and  a  few 
of  the  plays  contain  music.  175  pages.  30  cents. 
Toys'  Rebellion  The.  The  famous  little  operetta 
which  captured  the  First  Prize  awarded  by  the 
Journal  for  the  best  Christmas  play 
Equally  as  bright  and  captivating  as 
i,"  "Runaway  Bear,"  "Christmas  at 
.  by  the  same  author,  Edna  Randolph 
racters:  The  toys  (11  small  children), 
and  girls,  11  to  14  years  old,  and  Kris 
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ntury  Christmas  Exercises,  The 

cjontains  a  diversified  prolusion  of  new  and  original 
material  for  the' schoolroom  Christmas  entertain- 
ment.   For  all  grades.    15  cents. 
Washington  Celebration  at  Riverside,  The. 
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Washington  Guards 
The.    Drill  and  caul 


i  nil  Ladies  of  Honor. 

a  made  so  easy  that  almost 
any  school  can  give  it.    Can  be  given  by  10  ho\  s  and 
in  girls,  though  fewer  will  answer.    (5  cents. 
Wonderful  Christmas  Telescope.  The.  By  H.C. Eld- 
ridge.  A  delightful  Christmas  entertainment  lor  3 
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.1  lor  use  m  ren- 
dering them.  The  greatest  care  lias  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approv  ed  selections 
should  appear  in  this  book  with  the  result  t  hat  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material  is  presented. 
Much  of  the  material  is  graded,  thereby  making  it  equally  helpful  to  teachers  of  all  grades.  364  pages, 
bound  in  silk  cloth.    Price  $1.00.    With  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  one  year  $1.90. 


Christmas  Plays  and  Exercises 


lysaud  E.\ 


shlias,  ari'  selected 
Little  Plays  and  F 

and  published  in  a  separate  volume  :  The  Real  Santa  Claus,  (3  acts).  Laura  Rountree  Smith 
mas  Secrets,  (With  song  and  Drill).  Alice  E.  Allen  and  T.  B.  Weaver  ;  A  Christmas  Carol , 
from  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol'')  Alice  Cook  Fuller  ;  A  Visit  to  Santa  Claus,  Mary  Lo 
An  Interview  with  Santa  Claus,  Willis  N.  Bugbee  ;  The  Truly  Believers,  s.  Emily  Po 
Lost  Reindeer,  Laura  ltount ree  Smith  ;  In  the  Palace  of  Kriss  Kringle,  Annie  M.  W. 
Christmas  Joys  and  Toys,  Laura  Hountree  Smith  ;  What  Santa  Brought,  Willis  N.  Bug 

L'  Captive  Jack  Frost.  Martha  Burr  Banks. 
Paper  bound.   Price  35  cents,  postpaid.    Bach  Play  in  separate  book  10c. 
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Wood  Fairies,' The.  An  Arbor  Dav  entertainment 
Characters  :  The  Fairy  Queen,  13  fairies,  and  a  num- 
ber Of  pupils.   A  bright  and  pleasing  entertainment. 


U  p 


inmeiit 
ich  has 
Oh  day. 
5  cents. 


A  rbor 
giving 


tlier  Goose  Xmas 
cises  and  Becitatinos.  Aside 
collection  contains  The  Ladies' 
si  nc .  "  When  Good  Old  Kriss  C< 
C.  Eldridge.  25  cents. 
Help=U  Washington  and  Lincoln  Collection.  Dia- 
logues: The  Flag  of  Washington,  The  Imitators, 
When  Duty  Calls,  About  George  Washington,  The 
Meeting  of  the  Washingtons,  All  Because  He  Could 
Not  Tell  a  Lie.  And  plenty  of  good  drills,  Exer- 
cises, Recitations,  etc.  25  cents. 
Holiday's  Carnival,  The— A  uniq 
for  18  children,  lti  holidays  represented.  Ei 
a  speaking  part,  and  there  is  a  chorus  for  eai 
The  tunes  are  familiar.  Time  80  minutes.  1 
BLome-iVIade  Santa  Claus,  A.  For  cljildri 
8  to  15  years.  Ten  speaking  parts;  can  use 
number.  Time  30 minutes.  25  cents. 
How  to  Celebrate.  Washington's  Birthday, 
Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thank 
Day,  Christmas  and  the  birthdays  of  authors  and 
noted  men.  Twenty  full  and  complete  programs 
suited  to  any  school.  25  cents. 
In  Santa  (Hans  Land.  Christmas  play  for  children, 
in  four  scenes.  Introduces  Santa  Claus.  his  wile 
and  baby,  the  Fairies  and  Brow  nies.  For  children 
of  all  ages.  10  male,  12  female.  1  hour.  25  cents. 
Just  After  Christmas  Binner—  By  Effie  Louise 
Koogle.  A  Charming  Christmas  Song.  Solo  for 
boy  or  girl  or  chorus  for  any  number  of  children. 
25  cents. 

Kick  for  Old  St.  Nick,  A— A  jolly  new  Christmas 
song,  clamoring  for  the  rights  of  a  much  abused  Old 
St.  Nick.  A  bunch  of  fresh  ideas  set  to  bright, 
catchy  music.  Solo  for  boy,  girl,  Old  St.  Nick,  or  a 
chorus  for  children.  Words  and  music  by  EHle 
Louise  Koogle.  25  cents. 

Kris  Kringle  Jingles.  By  Effie  Louise  Koogle. 
Songs  of  the  Christmas  time  for  old  and  young.  A 
versatile  collection  embracing  Songs  of  the  Christ 
Child,  Songs  of  Jolly  Saint  Nick,  Songs  of  the  Yule 
Tide,  many  old  favorites  almost  forgotten,  etc. 
Solos  and  choruses.   25  cents.  $2.50  a  dozen. 

Kris  Kringle's  Minstrels— By  Effie  Louise  Koogle. 
The  "totally  different"  Christmas  entertainment. 
Add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  minstrel  show  idea 
a  program  dashing  with  fun,  enlivening  with  song 
and  teeming  with  specialties.   25  cents. 

Master  George  Washington:  His  Sixth  Birth- 
day Party.  A.  charming  little  play  for  any  num- 
ber boys  and  girls,  but  five  of  each  required.  A 
glimpse  of  Washington's  home  life  in  childhood 
days.  Written  by  Effie  Louise  Koogle.  Two  scenes. 
30  minutes.   15  cents. 

Pearl's  Christmas.  Original,  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing Christmas  dialog  witti  an  excellent  moral,  for 
3  boys  and  4  girls.  5  cents. 
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i  uletiue  Entertainments. 

This  book  in  play,  pantomimes, 
tableaux,  drills,  marches,  mouoli  _ 
lions  has  been  prepared  for  setting  forth  the  Christ- 
mas season.  While  the-  needs  of  adults  have  not 
been  forgotten,  those  of  children  have  been  most 
largely  remembered.  Full  descriptions  with  numer- 
ous diagrams  and  illustrations.   25  cents. 

Drills  and  Marches 


Best  Brill  Book. 

the  most  taking 
Contents:  Jump. 
Come,  Play  Wi 
O'Lantern  Drill 
Eastern  Band  ; 
Newsbov's  Drill 
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Drill;  Minstrel's  March  and 
25  cents. 

Brills  and  (larches— Rook.  Full  explanations  ac- 
company each  drill,  so  that  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
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irch  and  . 
Modern  Brill  and  Exercise  Book 

twenty-five  new  and  original  drill 

and  exercises  for  children  of  the  pri  

mediate  grades.  Contents :  A  Bird  Play  A  Boii- 
quet  of  Daisies,  Chalk  Talks,  Cherries  Are  Ripe 
Colonial  Dames  and  Squires,  The  Dance  of  the  Dib- 
its, Friday  Afternoons,  A  .  Good-Night  Drill  A. 
Goose  Drill  for  Little  Goslings,  Jack  Horner's 
Christmas  Pie,  Tne  Jolly  Jumpers,  Little  Giandmas 
Little  Miss  Mullet,  Merry  Mephisto,  Military  Drill, 
"nemies,  Our  Country's  Flag,  Print 
iol  of  Ghosts,  Sunbonnet  Babies  and 
A  Sunflower  Entertainment,  A  Tree 
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ds.  Yankee  Doodle  Drill  —  Flower  Drill— 
biug  Through  Georgia,  two  drills  primary 
advanced,  —  Wand  Drill  —  Red,  White  aud 

Drill— Aesthetic  Drill  or  Posings— Flag  Drill 
omstick  Drill-Cadet  Drill.  F:ach  drill  so  fully 
learly  explained  that  it  becomes  a  pleasure  to 

pupils  these  attractive  gymnastics.  25  cents. 
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Surprise  Brill  Book.  I  he, 

By  Marie  Irish  —  fresh  and 
novel  drills  and  marches, 
with  diagrams  and  full  in- 
structions. Bell  and  Belle 
Drill  ;  Burlesque  Flower 
Drill ;  Clown  Drill  ;  Contest 
of  the  Cans  ;  Dolly's  Lesson; 
March  and  Motion  Song; 
Elephant  Drill  ;  F  a  t  b  er 
Goose's  Convention ;  Father 
Time's  Reception  ;  Ghost 
March;  Handkerchief  Drill, 
Burlesque;  Hayseed  Drill; 
Heart  or  star  Drill  ;  Jap- 
anese Lantern  Drill  ;  .March 
of  the  Pinks;  Rose  Drill; 
Gun  Drill;  Holly  Drill; 
Popcorn  Drill  ;  -March  of  the 
Pilgrims;  Suggestions  for  Fancy  Marching ;  Sun- 
bonnet  Drill;  Wand  Flag  Drill ;  The  Witches, Song 
and  March.  All  ages  and  almost  any  number  of 
children  are  provided  for  in  this  book.  25  cents. 

Song  Novelties,  ILtc. 

Bethlehem  Babe,  The.  A  sweet  song  story  of  the 
Christ  Child;  can  be  sung  as  solo  or  chorus.  25  cents. 

Bully,  stop  Weeping.  The  sweetest  doll  lullaby 
ever  written.  Cule  words,  soothing  melody,  and 
graceful  motions.   A  very  rare  production.  25 cts. 

Dolly,  Von  .Bust  (;o  to  Bed.  A  charming  Doll's 
lullaby  for  any  number  of  little  mothers.  It  will 
soothe  most  stubborn  babies.   25  cents. 

Don't  Be  So  Rough,  Jim,  I  Can't  Play  To- 
Night.  A  very  pathetic  character  song  for  medi- 
um voice  (male  or  female),  or  duet.  Not  difficult. 
25  cents. 

I  Can  Hardly  Wait  Until  I  Orow  to  be  a  Man. 

One  of  the  cutest  action  songs  lor  a  little  boy.  Music 
catchy  and  easy  to  learn.    25  cents. 

if  We  Were  You  and  You  Were  Us.  A  humorous 
welcome  song.  This  is  a  splendid  prelude  to  any 
program.  The  children  wonder  how  cordial  the 
welcome  would  be  if  audience  and  actors  exchanged 
places.    For  any  number  of  children.    25  cents. 

In  the  Bays  I  Went  to  School.  A  humorous  de- 
scriptive song  in  which  the  old  ways  and  tin*  now 
are  compared.    A  choice  solo.    25  cents. 

Quarrel, The.  An  amusing  duel  for  a  little  boy  and 
girl.   Very  easy.  25  cents. 

There  Are  Soldiers  Who  Bon't  Wear  the  Blue. 
One  of  the  best  songs  ever  published.  Tells  of  "flit; 
mau  who  lights  battles  each  day."  lias  a  rousing 
chorus.    Inspiration  to  school  children.    25  cents. 

'  I'was  Thee!  'Twas  Thou  I  and  This  I  Avowl 
A  Quaker  contention.  A  delightful  song.  Very 
droll  ami  quaint.  For  any  occasion.  Very  popu- 
lar. Duet  for  small  boy  aud  girl.  Words  anil  mu- 
sic, by  Effie  Louise  Koogle.    25  cents. 

Your're  Welcome  If  You  Keep  Right  Still.  The 
great  success  of  Mr.  Eldridge's  welcome  song  "If  We 
Were  You  and  You  Were  L's,"  lias  prompted  a  sec- 
ond welcome  song  which  we  believe  equally  as  good 
as  the  first  one.  Can  lie  sung  by  any  number  of 
children,  start  your  entertainment  right  by  giving 
this  song.    25  cents. 

Speakers,  Dialogues,  JLtc. 

Allen's  Reciter  for  Little  Folks.'  Containing  123 
bright  recitations  for  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  12  Suitable  for  school,  church  or  parlor.  Here 
are  a  few  good  ones  from  the  Table  of  Contents:  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome  by  a  little  one,  The  Ballad  of  the 
Broom,  The  Bimeby  Time,  FIssay  on  Hens,  The  New 
A.  B.  C,  Old  Uncle  at  the  Circus,  Frogs  at  School, 
and  a  great  many  others  suitable  for  tots.  25  cents. 
All  Sorts  of  Bialogues.  Selected  by  Clara  J. 
Denton.  These  dialogues  for  older  pupils  have  been 
compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  most  popular 
American  authors.  The  book  contains  twenty-five 
'  dialogues,  also  complete  directions  for  presentation. 
Also  contains  a  few  pieces  for  little  folks  and  special 
Flower  Day,  Christina".  Con- 
is  ;  At  Dame  Nature's  Feet ; 
Princess;  Christmas  Night; 
Kxcitement  I  at  Kettle ville  ; 
Teller;  Four  Seasons;  How 
Johnny  Stopped  Crying;  Jane's  Legacy,  Johnny's 
Gun  ;  May  Day— A  Moving  Drama  ;  The  Midship- 
man (Opera)  :  .My  Sister's  Husband  ;  Ob,  Dear  Me; 
Oh,  What  a  Sell ;  One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another; 
Piece  of  News;  Railroad  Train;  Six  Little  Maids 
from  School ;  Ten  Little  Fingers  ;  Tree  Assembly  ; 
Trials  of  a  School  Teacher.  25  cents. 
Favorite  Speaker,  The.  A  collection  of  new  pieces 
compiled  with  great  care.    The  selections  embrace 


occasions.  Arbor  Day 
tents  :  After  the  Circ 
Bird  Dialogue:  Chose 
Dr.  Johnny's  Visit; 


variety 
in  pre 


ical 

Favorite  Sel 

pieces,  show 
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tic,  comic,  patriotic,  orator- 
ry,  in  pleasing  variety.  25c. 
)ver  one  hundred  aud  thirty 
iriety  and  suited  for  any  oc- 
casion. Principally  tor  pupils  in  grammar  or  ad- 
vanced grades.  35  cents. 
Favorite  Intermediate  Speaker,  The.  Contains  SO 
verse  and  prose  recitations  and  5  short  dialogues 
and  exercises  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  intermediate 
grades.  The  selections  are  of  great  variety  and 
only  such  have  been  used  as  contain  some  thought 
worthy  of  being  remembered.    100  pages.  20.ceiits. 

Practical  Bialogues, 
Brills  and  Marches. 

By  Marie  Irish.  A  book 
of  twenty-two  dialogues, 
drills  and  entertain- 
ments for  all  grades  and 
all  occasions.  Contents: 
At  Christmas  Time,  Be 
Thankful,  Bo-Peep  and 
Bov-Blue  March;  But- 
terfly Drill,  The  Blue 
and  the  Gray',  The  Lost 
Child,  Luck  at  Last, 
Midsummer  F'airles 
(with  music),  Military 
Drill,  Mother  Nature's 
Party,  The  MeeiiDg  of 
the  Ghosts,  A  Modern 
Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Our  Flag,  Pa- 
triotic Choppers,  A  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  Pumpkin 
Pie,  Scene  at  the  Ticket 
Office,  A  Slight  Mistake,  Sunflower  March  and  Drill. 
A  Spring  Romance,  The  Tea  Party.  Watching  for. 
Santa.  Illustrated  with  diagrams.  152  pages.  25 cents 
Recitations  for  Primary  Orades,  Original  and 
Unique.  By  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill.  A  collection  of 
original  recitations  of  an  unusual  sort.    Every  one 

is  as  interesting  as  a  slory,  and  every  <  lias  a  very 

decided  point.  Not  a  recitation  In  the  collection 
that  is  dull  or  impractical.   15  cents. 


THF,  ABOVE  IS  ONLY  A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THK  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  BOOKS  WHICH  WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK 
OUR    LARGE    DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG  OF  RECITATIONS,  BIALOGS,  TABLEAUX,  PLAYS,   BRILLS,  MARCHES   ETC      SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

f.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,        &        &        &       DANSVILLE,  N.  V. 
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$1.00   Per  Year  10  Cents  the  Copy 

Charles  k.  Skinner,  Publisher, 
Watertow  n,  N.  Y. 

Special  K.ilrs  to  Teachers— 
Sample  Copies    oh   Request — 
Double  Number  for  December — 
A  Good  Cheer  Gift  Tor  Christinas. 


j  Brewer's  Song  Books 

j  Music  especially  edited  and  adapted  for  ; 
I       children's  voices.    All  well-known  ♦ 
song's  exceptionally  low  priced. 

I  Primary  Song  Book.  Unusually  g-ood  for  i 
j     first  three  grades  of  Public  School.  : 

|     Price    N  cents  ♦ 

i  Graded  Song's,  No.  I.    Price  10  cents  i 

;  Graded  Song's,  No.  II.    Price  10  cents  t 

\  Popular  new  songs  for  all  grades  in  ♦ 
!     Graded  Schools. 

I  High  School  Song  Book.    Price. ...15  cents  : 

•  For   High    Schools,   Normal  Schools  ♦ 

*  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 

i  School  and  Home  Song  Book.    Price  lOcts  i 

•  IS  pages  of  National  Songs  and  | 
t  Hymns.  ♦ 
t  Assembly  Song'  Book.     For  Assemblies,  t 

*  Teachers'  Institutes,  Normal  and  ♦ 
»  High  Schools.  ♦ 
I  American  Song  Book.    Price   15  cents  ; 

♦  60    pages     of     National    SongS,    Old  ♦ 

•  Church  Hymns,  and  Popular  Songs.  j 
I  Collection  of  Popular  Song's.    Price  8  cents  j 

*  National  Songs  and  l'opular  Airs. 

j  National  Song's  and  Hymns.    Price  8  cents,  j 

♦  60  of  the  most  famous  National  Songs  | 
{     and  Church  Hymns.  ; 

!  The  Brewer  Publishing  Company  j 


Box  18,  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Educational  Games 

American  Characters,      F-oreign  Characters, 
Bible  Characters. 
Cities,    States,  World. 

Thousands  of  questions  •  with  answers.  You 
learn  while  you  play. 
A  most  instructive  and  delightful  recreation. 
For  the  home,  the  social  gathering  or  the  school. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  today  for  ftce  circular. 
O.F.&  F.O.  Decker,  123  Purdy  St.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


SINCE  1795  FAVORIT 

FOR  INFLAMED  AND  WEAK 


EYES 


L.eyf  WATF^ 


Gives 

almost  instant  relief 
and  is  easily  applied.      For  bathing      -  .  ■ 
the  eyes  It  is  indispensable.  Booklet  free. 
■■'      .  25*  SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


.IIIIIFi  L.  Tll<»  >l  I'SOiS,  SONS  &  CO., 
I65=!l  River  St.,  Troy,  N;  Y. 


Special  Attention  Teachers 


it  hi 


me  tlnil 


III,  V(  U  HO  \  IC  l>  STKM'I  l<S  sin  1    rend  the 

IvXTK  VOIMHISAltY  OFFISH  that  appeared  in 
lie  September  Issue  of  this  imagiizine  at  the  top  of 
page  n  or  in  the  ( ictober  issue  on  pane  71  at  the  bottom. 
Without  a  doubt  this  is  the  must  liberal  offer  ever 
made  mi  II l/AC K HOARD  STENCILS  aud  the 
qualify  r.nn't  be.  beaten. 

This  offer  holds  good  until  December,  20th,  lul  l. 
Review  either  of  the  above  copies  mentioned  and 
Order  today.  We  guarantee  all  our  stencils  to  give 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.   Catalog  Free, 

TEACHERS*  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
Box  N.  1509,  -         -         Dallas,  Texas 


*3m 


FREE! 

Samples  of  the 
new  Johnston 
Desk  Outline 
or  Base  Maps. 

The  Johnston  maps  have  points  of  merit 
tint  to  be  found  in  other  scries.    The  samples 

will  tell.  CLlp  THE  COUPON, 

A.  .1.  NYSTR0M  fj  CO.,    623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

N- ml  timfrer.  mm/lies  of thr.new  Johnston  Ihsl;  Cut- 
line  Maps  us  advertised  in  the  A'oriiml  lnsl.rucjor. 

Xanif.....:..  

T'nen  ontl  State  


The  Little  Red  Sled 

K  Nnii  Inued  from  page  25) 

rami.  Santa  Clans  patted  his  head  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  jolly  red-cheeked 
mask  that  he  wore,  Teddy  surely  would 
have  seen  him  smile. 

An  hour  later  Teddy  stood  outside  the 
Kate  ready  for  his  first  coast  on  the  new 
sled.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  not  far 
away  hut  Teddy  did  not  start  off  at  once, 
for  across  the  street  he  saw  the  roly- 
poly  Thompson  twins  Razing  with  all 
their  eyes  at  the  little  red  sled.  Teddy 
beckoned,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it  the  twins  were  across  the  street 
and  tucked  in  cosily  one  behind  the  other 
on  the  sled.  Teddy  tugged  manfully 
until  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Then  he  gave  the  twins  a  nice  coast;  it 
was  not  a  very  lonj:  one  however,  for  as 
they  could  not  steer  they  landed  in  a 
snowdrift  halfway  down  the  hill.  Teddy 
set  them  on  their  feet,  brushed  oil'  the 
snow  and  they  went  trotting  off  home, 
bubbling  over  with  delight  at  their  ad- 
venture. Then  Teddy  coasted  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  The  new  sled  flew  like 
a  bird. 

That  afternoon  seemed  a  very  short 
one  to  Teddy.  He  was  very  happy  and 
very  busy.  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
things  a  boy  with  a  new  red  sled  can 
find  to  do  besides  coast.  There  was 
Granny  Gray's  bundle  to  be  carried  to 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  there  was  the  butcher 
boy  who  was  so  glad  to  get  a  rifle;  there 
was  the  little  girl  who  was  too  timid  to 
coast  alone;  there  was  the  poor  little 
Jones  boy  who  had  never  owned  a  sled. 
Somehow  there  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of 
room  on  that  new  red  sled. 

Teddy  was  tired  but  very  happy  when 
mother  tucked  him  into  bed  that  night. 
"I've  had  such  a  jolly  Christmas  day, 
mother,"  he  said  sleepily  "And  it's  all 
because  of  my  little  red  sled.  " 

And  Uncle  Billy,  who  stood  at  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  leaned  over  ami 
patted  his  head.  "That's_  right,"  he 
said.  "A  boy  who  owns  a  fine  new  red 
sled  should  be  happy— and  obliging." 


Work  for  the  Happiest  Season 

(Continued  from  pa^e  :») 

of  a  holly  leaf  and  let  them  trace  around 
it  on  dark  green  bristol  board.  Cut  two 
leaves  like  the  pattern;  then  lay  the 
pattern  on  dark  red  felt  and  cut  two 
leaves  from  this.  Place  the  two  red 
leaves  between  the  two  green  leaves  and 
tie  them  together  with  a  bit  of  green 
and  red  raffia  or  cord.     (Figure  2.) 

A  CHRISTMAS  BASKET 
The  making  of  a  Christmas  basket 
will  furnish  lessons  in  folding,  cutting, 
drawing,  coloring  and  pasting.  A  7-inch 
square  of  dark  green  cover  paper  and  a 
strip  of  the  same  material  12  inches  by 
'_.  inch  are  required  for  this.  Fold  the 
square  so  as  to  make  sixteen  squares. 
(Figure  3.)  Cut  as  indicated  in  Figure  4. 
Fold  a  strip  of  drawing  paper  Z}4.  by  S 
inches  as  indicated  in  Figure  5.  Draw 
a  holly  leaf  as  shown  in  Figure  'i.  Cut 
on  the  lines  drawn  and  Figure  7  is  the 
result.  This  should  then  be  used  as  a 
pattern  for  decorating  the  basket.  Lay 
it  on  one  side  of  the  basket  as  shown  in 
Figure  8  and  draw  around  it.  Deco- 
rate each  side  in  the  same  way.  Color 
the  leaves  neatly  with  green  crayograph 
and  in  the  center — the  place  where  the 
two  leaves  are  joined— draw  a  cluster  of 
three  berries,  a  pattern  having  been 
made  for  them  as  for  the  holly  leav  es. 
Color  these  with  red  crayograph.  Out- 
line the  leaves  and  berries  with  black 
crayograph. 

Paste  the  basket  the  same  as  if  you 
were  making  a  box,  and  fasten  the  han- 
dle on  securely.    (Figure  9.) 

WRAPPING  GIFTS. 
One  of  the  most  enjoyable  parts  of  the 
afternoon's  work  will  be  the  wrapping 
of  the  Christmas  gifts.  Give  each  child 
a  piece  of  white  tissue  paper  large 
enough  to  wrap  his  gift,  a  piece  of  dark 
green  paper,  and  a  small  piece  of  dark 
red.  Use  the  patterns  of  the  holly 
leaves  and  berries  which  were  made  for 
the  baskets.  Out  of  the  green  paper  cu1 
four  sets  of  leaves,  and  out  of  the  red 
paper,  two  sets  of  berries.  Do  the  pack- 
ages up  neatly  and  fasten  by  pasting  the 
leaves  and  berries  on  each  end  as  indi- 
cated in  Figure  10. 


V  WAyNoi  Give Afour \Pupils 

H  the  tame  opportunity  to  win  promotion  and  success  as  the 
M  lad  who  has 

1  Webster's  New  International 

H  Dictionary  in  hisschool?    Would  not  a  requisition  to  your 

§  school  authorities  fora  copy  bring  this  all-knowing  special 

s  teacher  to  your  schoolroom?  ThixNew  Creation  answers 

H  with  final  authority  all  kinds  of  puzzling  questions  in  * 

|  spelling,  pronunciation,  definite m ,  hist,  try,  fictii  >n.  get »g-  •*R»iBPjp| 

H  raphy,  biography ,  foreign  words,  sports,  trades,  arts,  andsciences. 

|j    400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.     New  Gazetteer,  nearly  30,000  Subjects.    Hundreds  of  NEW 
H    Words  not  given  in  any  other  dictionary.        Thousands  of  other  References.        2700  Pages,  e! 

12,000  Biographical  Entries.        Over  6000  Illustrations,  j 
Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tone  Engravings. 

Regular  Edition.  Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest  | 

quality.  Size,  12%x9%x5  inches.    Weight,  11?*  lbs.  = 

India-Paper  Edition.  Only  half  as  thick,  only  half  as  heavy  S 

as  the  Regular  Edn.  Printcil  on  tl. in,  strong,  opaque,  India  = 

paper.  Size,  12  58  x'J  J^x  2)2  inches.  Weight,  only  7  lbs.  = 


More  Scholarly,  Accurate.  Convenient,  and  Authoritative  EE 

than  any  other  English  Dictionary.     Critical  comparison  = 

with  all  other  dictionaries  is  invited.  ^  ^    '  EE 

WHY  longer  delay  your  requisition  for  a  copy  of  the  New  = 

International?  = 

WRITE  for  specimen  pagesof  both  Regular andlndia-Papcr  = 

Editions,  illustrations,  recent  testimonials,  etc.,  FREE.  EE 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield, Mass.   J 1 


FREE 


TO  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL. 

en  fine  Film  Camera 
(takes  pictures  sizo2«x:SX) 
nr  Daylight  Camera  ami  complete  outfit, 
platos,  chemicals,  etc.,  with  full  instruc- 
tion*, .tun  Bend  Tour  name  ami  a.Mrrss,  vo 
si-i,.l  84  ptgaGold  Ejo'NtodlM.  Sell  fori  do  etch 
civim  Tliiinl.le  free.  When  fl.ilii  return  Hie  10 
an.l  tlila  bis  premium  is  yours.  Guaranteed. 

Globe  Co.,  Dept.  A-420.  Greem-ille,  Pa, 


CT  A  H/f  T>    ALBtDt  and  ».;o  pontage  stamps 

c>  1  A  Mr  v   1  : 

Agents  \\ ;iti.f«i,  50*8  .  Liste Jbtcc. 
We  Buy  Stamps.  HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  LouU,  Mo 


LEARN  MANICURING  S£#pjS,^"™rtM 

Opportunity  for  Money  Making,  Write,  Dept.  27, 
Warren  School  of  Manicuring,  Warren,  I'a. 


Jn  these  days  when  the  Dove  of  Peace  is  a  military  biplane 
and  the  armored  motor  car  is  the  chief  pleasure  vehicle  of 
Europe;  when  Ceres  has  been  dispossessed  and,  all  over  her 
lawn.  Mars  and  Diana  are  doing  the  one-step — not  to  the 
tuneful  pipes  of  Pan,  but  to  the  sounding  brass  of  the  butrle 
accompanied  by  the  thunder  of  caterpillared  Krupps  —  the 
mere  mention  of 


Jud§e 


is,  indeed,  it  grateful  cordial  to  the  spirits. 
Judge's  keen  satire  and  mirthful  humor  have  the  rijrht  appeal 
for  cultured  men  and  women  whose  educated  tastes  demand 
something  clever,  piquant  and  pointed  in  a  lighter  vein  to 
lure  away  tin'  blues. 


Subscription  $5.00  a  year 
for  .~>2  splendidly  illus- 
trated, colorful  numbers. 


Judge 
225  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 

Enclosed  flutt  $L  Seiul 
me  judge  for  s  montlm. 


.Yo  sal'serijitiotis  rem  tent  al  litis  pri 
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Calling  Cards! 

Will  you  need  a  new  supply  before  the 
holiday  vacation?  You  are  judg'ed  by 
your  calling  card :  be  sure  it  is  right. 

You  uever  saw  a  card  of  higher  quality  or 
in  better  taste  thau  our  Heavy  Knglish  Kid 
Cards  with  your  name  in  our  Beautiful 
Latest  Style  Engravers  Type  or  Script  : 
25  for  20c;  SO  for  30c;  100  for  40c: 
postpaid.  Samples  free.  A  package  of  these 
cards  makes  a  fine  Christmas  remembrance. 

AMERICAN  CARD  CO., 
Dept.  3,  Holly,  Mich. 


ONE  MINUTE  tlTXT^t 

unit  picture  is  printed  on  a  Postal  Card.  llepeats  at 
will.  The  most  wonderful  low  priced  Photographic 
Camera  I  he  world  has  ever  known.  Descriptive  circular 
FREE.  George  W.  Julian,  Albany  Building-,  Boston 


CF  \\  PianO  instantly — first  trial.  World's  greatest 
IT Lit\  1    invention.  Musician  Self-Uaker,  2800 Lake,  Chicago. 


I  aiili<>v  IA  ^PI»7  at  home  lor  a  large  Phila.  firm; 
l.dUlts  IU  oCVK  good  money;  steady  work;  no 
can  vassing  ;  send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid. 
UNIVERSAL  CO.,  Dept.  24,   Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 

HAIin&V  CPFflAK  Teachers:  Just  drop  us  a 
I1VM1MI  JItA,lrll„3  p„stal  aud  get  our  latest 
CATALOG  of  Ladies'  necessities.  Low  holiday 
prices.         HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


T!  CPTSin  "<>ME.  FARM  &  STORE  LIGHT  PLANTS 
LLi.0  I  nib  LAMPS.  Dynamos,  Motor,,  I  „,-'„,c.  Bicycle, 
Xinai  ft  Klnab  Ughto.  Kailvayt,  l(clc»,  Bella,  Batteries,  Books, 
Calaloir  3  Mil  to.  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland.O. 

Money  Making  Farms,  21  States,  $10  to $60 an  acre; 
live  Stock,  tools  and  crops  ot'len  included,  to  settle 
qiiieklv.  Liig  Special  Bargain  List,  free.  .  IS.  A.  Stront 
l'arm  Agency,  station  309!),   17  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 

W  ill  pas'  Reliable  Man  or  Woman  $12.. 'SO 

lo  distribute  100  FBEE  pkgs.  Perfumed  Borax  Soap 

Powder  among  I'riends,    No  money  required. 

I..  VVARD  CO.,    »22  Institute  PI.,  Chicago 

Christmas  Cards  To  Color 

Planned  for  children..  Low  in  price-  Send  ten  cents  for 
samples.   TIIK  ARTl'ltAFT  SHOP.    Hox  5S,     Koxbury,  Hans. 

Men  of  Ideas  SSJa^iT  ? 


'•Lists  of  Nt  cded  Invent 
"llmv  to  Oct.YcmrPatenti 
RANDOLPH  &  CO., Patent  Alt 


md 
ice  Free, 
erton,  II. V. 


TIT  A  ^  THT  IT  TL>  C  are  making  writing 
1  l!*/%V^nJ!,l!t»  ,.aSy  for  pupils  by 
having  them  use  the  Muscograpb.     Fits  any  right 


handed  person.    Prevents  finger  rx 
Shut  for 


it.  Price 

to  arinilx. 

Muscograph  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ohio 

FAR  K\l  V  Historical  Library  for  teachers,  icovol. 
W\fR  one-tenth   it's  cost    to  settle  Estate. 

ATTORNEY  A.  \V.  EMERSON,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

UMBRELLAS  ^^l^^^JS^ 

Silk  Umbrella     IS.    I..  Ill  MIT,  6S  Boylaton  St.,  Springfield,  Has,. 

Wc  have  permanent  positions  with  guaranteed  sal- 
ary lor  a  leu-  capable  teachers.   Outdoor  educa- 
tional vsork.    Address,  The  Frontier  Press  Com» 
pany,  M0  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


wie  A   •       MT        II  [-    for    S1.00,  Very 

Finest  m  World  ^m^W* 

Walter  F.  Webb,   202  Westminster  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

"VMfi^SF  wishing  compositions,  essays  or 
"  debates,  or  if  you  want  your  work 

criticised  and    punctuated,  send   self-addressed  en- 
velope with  stamp  andonedollar  to     Mrs.  Iv 
Sharp,     Fore  Deposit,  Ala.,     R.  P.  I).  l' 

INDIVIDUAL  OUTLINE  MAPS  ^r^,^ 

S.,  Continents,  World,  U.  S.  Sections,  etc.  Pads, 
of  50  duplicates,  by  mail  40c.  Name  map  wanted. 
Sample  package,  1  of  each,  by  mail  20c.  List  free. 
J.  L  ENGLE,  "The  Map  Man,"  Box  419,  Beaver,  Pa. 


Exposition 
Post  Cards 


San    Francisco,  1915. 

Showing  exposition 
buildings  as  they  will 
look  when  completed, 
io  cards,  no  two  alike, 
io  cents.  30  cards,  25 
cents.   Special  offer  to  schools. 

D.   M.   DRUMM,  Orange,  California. 


TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  WANTED 

To  act  as  local  secretary  for  "Collegian"  Pennant  Co. 

Easy  to  Make  Money  and  also  Orl  on  Our  Pre- 
mium JAst  in  advertising the  "Collegian"'  brand  of 
pennants  and  felt  novelties.  One  agent  to  a  School 
SO  apply  NOW  for  catalogue,  etc. 
JAS.  J.  FOltBKSS.  Manager  or 
Collegian  Pennant  Company 

mYi  W.  Fourth  St,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Beacon  EOEE 
Burner  r  If  EC 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
^1100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

J£i  pure  white  Ilffht  from  (kerosene)  coal 
gol'.    Beats  either  pras  or  electricity. 
9  COSTS  ONIY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
J  We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
"  whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  or  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SOiir.  SUPPLY  CO..  70  Home  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


The  Fox  and  the  Crane 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
The  Next  Day 
Fox — Here  I  am,  Mr.  Crane.    I  came 
early,  as  I  said  I  would. 

Crane — Yes,  you  are  just  in  time.  Sit 
down  and  I  will 'serve  the  dinner.  I 
have  soup,  too,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as 
yours. 

(Crane  goes  out  and  brings  the  soup 
in  two  long-necked  bottles.) 

Fox — Oh,  how  hungry  I  am!  But,  Mr. 
Crane,  how  in  the  world  can  I  eat  the 
soup?  I  can't  even  get  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  in  the  bottle.    What  shall  I  do? 

Crane — Well,  you'll  just  have  to  do  as 
I  did  at  your  house,  Mr.  Fox.  It's  a 
very  good  joke,  isn't  it?   Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Fox — Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
or  not,  Mr.  Crane,  but  anyway,  you  have 
served  me  as  I  served  you,  and  you  have 
paid  me  back,  so  now  I'll  run  home. 

Crane— Oh,  wait,  Mr.  Fox!  (Pours 
the  soup  in  a  plate.)  Here,  take  this 
plate  of  soup  and  eat  it.  You  said  you 
were  so  hungry. 

Fox — Oh,  Mr.  Crane,  I  feel  so  ashamed ! 
You  were  hungry,  too,  and  I  never  gave 
you  anything  that  you  could  eat. 

Crane— Never  mind,  Mr.  Fox.  Just 
eat  your  soup  and  think  no  more  about  it. 

Fox — I  am  so  ashamed,  Mr.  Crane. 
Some  day  you  must  come  and  dine  with 
me  again,  and  I  will  be  more  friendly. 
I  don't  think  the  joke  was  on  you  at  all. 
It  is  all  on  me. 

READING  LESSON 
A  fox  asked  a  crane  to  dine  with  him. 
They  had  soup  for  dinner.  The  fox  put 
the  soup  into  large  flat  plates.  He  could 
lap  up  the  soup  easily.  But  the  poor 
crane  could  not  get  any.  "It  is  a  good 
joke  on  you,"  said  the  fox. 

The  next  day  the  crane  had  the  fox 
to  dinner.  They  had  soup.  The  crane 
served  it  in  tall  bottles.  The  fox  was 
very  hungry,  but  he  could  not  get  any 
of  the  soup.  He  could  only  lick  the  out- 
side of  the  bottle.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  such  a  good  joke  then. 

The  crane  said,  "How  do  you  like  my 
joke?''  The  fox  said  he  did  not  like  it. 
The  crane  was  kind.  He  took  a  plate 
and  put  half  of  the  soup  in  it.  He  gave 
it  to  the  fox.  And  the  fox  felt  very 
much  ashamed. 

OCCUPATION  AND  HAND  WORK 

Cut  freehand  the  fox  and  the  crane 
and  mount  them. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  fox  and  color  it. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  crane  and  color. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  rocks  and  the 
den  of  the  fox. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  reeds  and  grasses 
in  the  marsh. 

Cut  out  the  crane  and  paste  it  on  the 
picture. 

Cut  freehand  the  two  soup  plates. 
Draw  or  cut  freehand  the  two  long- 
necked  bottles. 


The  Coming  of  the  Christ  Child 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

parted;  and  lo,  the  star  which  they  saw 
in  the  East  went  before  them,  till  it 
came  and  stood  over  where  the  young 
child  was.  When  they  saw  the  star, 
they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy. 
And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house, 
they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  His 
mother,  and  fell  down,  and  worshipped 
Him;  and  when  they  had  opened  their 
treasures  they  presented  unto  Him  gifts; 
gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh.  And 
being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  that 
they  should  not  return  to  Herod,  they 
departed  into  their  own  country  another 
way."  And,  as  they  went,  their  hearts 
wei*e  full  of  gladness  and  of  praise  "to 
God,  because  at  last  they  understood 
how  much  He  loved  them. 

And  as  the  Christmas  season  comes  to 
us  year  after  year,  our  lives  are  filled 
with  love  for  God  and  the  desire  to  do 
His  will;  and  a  great  tenderness  comes 
into  our  hearts  for  all  the  people  round 
about  us.  And  as  we  think  of  the  pure 
and  holy  Christ  Child  who  came  so  long 
ago,  our  hearts  are  broken  because  of 
sins  and  envyings  and  strife  in  our  own 
I  ves  and  in  all  the  world;  and  from  our 
sorrow  there  rises  a  new  desire  to  live 
cleaner,  purer  lives,  because  we  know 
11c  loves  us  and  lie  cares. 


Another   "Schoolmaster  in  Poli- 
tics" 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  on 
November  3d,  by  a  majority  of  over 
140,000.  He  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date, having  received  the  nomination  in 
the  primaries  over  several  competitors. 
Dr.  Brumbaugh  was  born  in  Huntingdon 
county,  Pa.,  in  1862,  and  graduated  from 
Juniata  College  in  1883,  taking  further 
degrees  from  that  institution  until  1887. 
He  was  county  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Huntingdon  county  from  1884  to  1890, 
and  became  president  of  Juniata  College 
in  1895.  This  is  a  small  college  under 
the  control  of  the  German  Baptist  Breth- 
ren. He  was  appointed  the  first  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  Porto  Rico 
after  the  United  States  occupied  that 
island,  serving  from  1900  to  1903,  and 
organized  the  school  system  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  in  that  depend- 
ency. He  was  professor  of  pedagogy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1895  to  1900  and  again  from  1903  to  1906. 
He  had  retained  his  title  as  president  of 
Juniata  College,  with  these  other  activ- 
ities up  to  that  year  when  he  was  chosen 
to  his  position  as  superintendent  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  addition  to  contributing 
to  educational  and  religious  papers,  he 
is  the  author  of  several  books,  among 
them  History  of  the  Brethren ;  Juniata 
Bible  Lectures;  The  Making  of  a  Teach- 
er. He  prepared  the  Standard  Readers 
and  is  the  editor  of  Lippincott's  Educa- 
tional Series. 

His  work,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been 
largely  along  the  lines  of  public  school 
education,  and  the  teaching  profession 
will  be  gratified  to  note  that  one  of  their 
circle  has  been  called  to  this  high  posi- 
tion. 


Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  for  twenty  years 
Secretary  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, has  for  the  past  fifteen  months 
been  connected  with  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  as  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Conventions  and 
Societies.  He  has  been  associated  with 
James  A.  Barr,  Director  of  Congresses, 
in  the  important  work  of  arranging  for  a 
world  series  of  Congresses,  Conferences 
and  Conventions.  His  many  friends 
throughout  the  nation  will  regret  to 
know  that  he  has  suffered  a  severe  heart 
attack  which  has  compelled  him,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  Exposition  authori- 
ties, to  retire  from  the  active  work  of 
the  Bureau.  Dr.  Shepard  will  continue 
to  act  as  National  Secretary,  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity. 


Commissioner  of  Education  John  H. 
Finley  of  New  York  State  recently  made 
a  short  tour  through  a  section  of  the 
State,  dropping  in  unexpectedly  and  un- 
announced upon  the  rural  schools  found 
on  his  route.  He  was  acccompanied  by 
Mr.  Dean,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Schools,  and  the  trip  had  a  def- 
inite purpose  in  view  in  getting  first-hand 
information  as  to  conditions  existing.  It 
was  rather  an  unusual  but  a  practical 
and  informing  thing  to  do. 


The  magazine  "Bright  Side"  offers 
four  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
subject,  '  'The  Bright  Side  of  a  Teacher's 
Life,"  essays  to  be  within  150  words  and 
submitted  before  January  1st.  Full 
particulars  gladly  sent  on  application 
to  the  publisher,  Charles  R.  Skinner, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Results  at  a  Play  School 

Can  a  child  under  any  circumstances 
attend  school  365  days  in  a  year  without 

injury? 

Clark  W.  Hetherington  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  thinks  he  can.  Not 
only  this  but,  apart  from  the  activities 
of  the  home,  he  can  spend  every  hour  of 
the  day  when  he  is  awake  in  school  and 
yet  be  all  the  better  and  stronger  for  it. 
The  "play  school"  is  the  wonderful  place 
where  these  conditions  hold,  and  Professor 
Hetherington  makes  his  statements  from 
actual  demonstrations  of  the  past  two 
years. 

In  a  six  weeks'  session  in  Berkeley, 
California,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  California  last  summer, 
300  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  twelve,  gathered  from  every  social 
class,  and  ranging  from  precocious  in- 
fants to  children  bordering  on  feeble- 
mindedness, went  to  school  in  a  beautiful 
eucalyptus  grove.  All  the  work  was  out 
of  doors.  And  the  children  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  delightful  play-work  that 
they  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  200 
visitors  a  day  who  observed  them  so 
closely.  These  children  mastered  twice 
as  much  reading  and  writing  as  is  usually 
mastered  in  twice  the  time.  They  made 
headway  in  foreign  language  acquisition, 
all  as  a  part  of  their  daily  "play." 

"The  two  chief  ideas  in  the  play- 
school," says  Professor  Hetherington, 
"are  the  combination  of  the  functions  of 
play  and  work,  and  the  organization  of 
activities  rather  than  subjects  of  study. 
But  there  are  two  hinderances  to  immedi- 
ate adaptation  of  this  work  in  the  public 
schools.  The  rank  and  file  of  teachers 
are  not  used  to  handling  children  in  this 
way.  They  are  used  to  teaching  sub- 
jects, rather  than  organizing  children's 
activities.  And  material  for  the  work 
has  not  been  compiled  as  subject  matter 
has  on  the  various  subjects.  However.it 
is  a  practical  thing  in  any  public  school 
that  has  a  playground  of  sufficient  size 
and  a  teaching  staff  to  handle  the  prob* 
lem.  It  is  not  a  practical  thing  for  the 
average  schoolhouse  and  ground  with  a 
staff  of  teachers  who  know  nothing  about 
handling  children  in  this  way." 


.Opportunities  flood  us  however  seldom 
we  seize  them. 


FREE 


Our  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Books 
and  Bibles 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  liooks.  or  who 
aim  for  the  distinctive  and  appropriate  in  gift-giv- 
ing. We  have  prepared  an  illustrated  catalogue 
carefully  describing  a  selected  list  of  over  B  0  "I 
our  2.000  publications,  and  a  represeutive  choice 
of  our  600  styles  of  "International"  Bibles.  We 
willscnd  you  a  copy  on  request 

The  John  C.Winston  Co., 
400  Winston  Bid,, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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No  Drugs— No  Diet 
No  Exercise! 
40-Day  Free  Trial 

BOTH  SEXES 

lietmesond  yon  Auto  Mnssenr 
on  a  40-Day  Free  Trial.  Si> 
confident  am  I  that  simply  w  ear- 
...ir  it  will  permanently  remove  all 
superfluous  flesh  that  I  mail  it  l'"', 
without  deposit.  When  you  see  your 
shapeliness  speedily  returning  I 
know  you  will  buy  it.  Try  it  ;it 
my  expense.  W  rite  t<>-<l.i>. 
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Books  For  Kindergarten  And  Primary  Teachers 

By  Elizabeth  Harrison 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature  $1.00     The  Vision  of  Dante  (reduced)   .75 

In  Storyland   1.00     rjffero,  the  Giant  50 

Misunderstood   Children     [stories  for  Notes  on  Froebei's  Mother  Play  Song's 


children)    1.00 

Two  Children  of  the  Foothills   1.00 

(Practical  application  of  Mother  Play  songs) 
Some  Silent  Teachers   1.00 


(By  Jean  Carpenter  Arnold)  1.00 
Genetic  Construction  

(Organized  hand  work  foi  lower  grades  >  »Z5 


PRACTICAL  BOOKS  FOR  A  WORKING  LIBRARY 

Published  by 

National  kindergarten  College,     Box  .><>,     2044  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


mecember  jr>/ / 
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Excelsior  Literature  Series 

ANNOTATED  CLASSICS  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Ten.  Fifteen,  Twenty  and  Thirty  Cent  Series 

THE  volumes  in 
tin's  Scries  arc 
carefully  edited  by 
capable  teachers  of 
English,  Some  have 
Biographical  Intro- 
duction. Notes  and 
Outlines  for  Study, 
as  noted.  They  are 
thoroughly  adapted 
for  class  use  and 
study  as  needed  in  various  grades.  The 
price  is  given  after  eacli  book. 

1  Evangeline.  Longfellow.  Biographical 
.sketch,  introduction,  <>i-:i  I  and  written 
exercises  and  notes   10c 

3  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Longfel- 
low.    Introduction,  notes   10c 

5  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Lowell.  Bio- 
graphical sketch,  introduction,  notes, 
questions   and  outlines  10c 

7  Enoch  Ardcn.  Tennyson.  Biographical 
sketch,  introduction,  notes,  outlines  and 
questions   10c 

'.]  Great  Stone  Face.  Hawthorne.  Bio- 
graphical    sketch,     introduction,  notes, 

questions  ami  outlines   10c 

11  Browning's    Poems.      Selected  poems, 

wit li  notes  and'  outlines  10c 

13  Wordsworth's  Poems.  Selected  poems 
Willi    introduction,    notes    and  outlines 

■  for  study   10c 

■  Sohrah  and  Rustum.  Arnold.  Introduc- 
tion, notes,  outlines   10c 

It  17  The  Children's  Poet.  A  study  of  Long- 
fellow 's  poetry  for  children  of  the  pri- 
mary grades,  with  explanations,  language  ' 
exercises,  outlines.  written  and  oral 
work,  with  selected  poems.  By  Lillie 
Paris,    Ohio    Teachers    College,  'Athens, 

■  Ohio   10c 

■  A  Christmas  Carol.  Charles  Dickens. 
Complete  with  notes   10c 

21  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Chas.  Dickens. 
Complete  with  notes   10c 

'2:i  Familiar  Legends.    Inez  N.  McFee.  A 

hook  of  old  tales  retold  for  young  people.  10c 

25  Some  Water  Birds.  Inez  X.  McFee.  De- 
scription  and   stories,   Fourth   to  Sixth 

I  grades  10c 

27  Hiawatha.      Longfellow.  Introduction, 

notes  and  vocabulary   15c 

29  Milton's  Minor  Poems.  (L'AUegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas. )  Edited  by 
Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper  of  the  Murray  P. 
Tulev  High  School,  Chicago.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  President  of  Alma  College, 
Michigan,  Supervising  Editor.  Biograph- 
ical sketch  and  introduction.  Notes 
and  questions  for  study;  comments  and 
pronouncing  vocabulary   10c 

31  Idylls  of  the  King.  (The  Coming  of 
Arthur.  Gareth  and  Lynetle,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur.) 
Edited  by  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Editor.  Bio- 
graphical sketch,  introduction,  notes  and 
questions  for  study,  critical  comments 
and   pronouncing   vocabulary   15c 

33  Silas  Marner.  Eliot.  Biographical 
sketch,  numerous  notes,  questions  for 
study  on  each  chapter,  critical  comments 
and  bibliography,  making  it  the  must 
complete  edition  published  for  class 
study.  Edited  bv  Hiram  It.  Wilson, 
Slate  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Edi- 
tor.    2I!S  pages.     Paper   20c 

34  Same,  in  cloth  binding   30c 

PUBLISHED  JOINTL5T  BY 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company, 
Dansville,  IN.  Y. 

AND 

Hall  &  McCreary, 

434  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Order  From  Most  Convenient  Puint 


Is  He  Crazy  ? 

I  he  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  fine  figs  grow,  is  giving 
away  a  few  five-acre  fruit  tracts.  The  only 
condition  is  that  figs  be  planted.  The  owner 
wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  co- 
operative canning  factory.  You  can  secure 
five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the  canning 
factory  by  writing  the  Eubank  Farms  Com- 
pany, 776  Keystone,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  $6  per 
month.  Your  profit  should  be  $1,000  per 
year.  Some  think  this  man  is  crazy  for 
giving-  away  such  valuable  land,  but  there 
may  be  method  in  his  madness. 

'  YOUR  PRINTING    ,  I  :  ;| 

prepaid.  Samples  and  price  list  sent  FUEIC. 
W,  (;.  HALLOIJ  PTG.  CO.,    Columbus,  Nebraska. 


Ailments  of  the  Human  Feet 

By  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl,   Orthopedist  and 
Foot  Specialist 

The  appalling  extent  of  foot  troubles 
is  hardly  realized  by  the  public.  It  is  a 
matter  of  statistical  record  that  ninetj 
Iter  cent  of  the  adult  population  of  Un- 
united States  suffers  from  more  or  less 
severe  foot  trouble  of  some  kind  or 
another,  and  recent  investigations?  con- 
ducted in  the  schools  show  that  most  of 
these  troubles  originate  in  childhood  anil 
grow  more  and  more  serious  as  the 
weakened  condition  of  youthful  feet  sue 
cumbs  to  the  greater  strain  when  the 
youngsters  grow  up. 

Nearly  everyone  suffers  foot  aches  and 
pains  at  some  time  or  another.  These 
trilling  disturbances  are  rarely  consid- 
ered seriously  until  they  have  become 
aggravated  and  develop  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  a  serious  menace  to  health, 
happiness  and  success. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  fully  efficient 
when  suffering  from  aches  and  pains  of 
the  feet.  They  upset  the  whole  system 
by  attacking  the  nerve  system  and  bring 
on  complications  which  are  rarely  attrib- 
uted to  their  true  cause — the  feet.  With 
aching'  feet  you  can  be  neither  energetic, 
ambitious,  good-tempered  or  happy.  And 
when  the  ache  develops  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  rheumatism  or  neuritis  the 
affection  is  so  serious  that  it  shatters 
health.  Thousands  of  cases  that  are 
treated  for  rheumatism,  neuritis  and 
even  the  severe  neurasthenia  are  often 
due  solely  to  a  trouble  of  the  feet  that 
can  be  easily  and  permanently  corrected. 

The  most  common  trouble  of  the  feet 
is  due  to  weakening  of  the  structure  of 
the  feet,  principally  of  the  arches.  There 
are  two  arches  in  the  human  foot.  The 
one  is  longitudinal  and  has  a  strong  bony 
structure  which  supports  the  weight  of 
the  body.  This  structure  rests  on  three 
principal  points — the  heel  and  the  inner 
and  outer  balls'  of  the  foot.  This  struc- 
ture is  held  up  and  sustained  by  the 
most  powerful  set  of  muscles  and  lig- 
aments in  the  human  body.  Weakening 
of  these  muscles  and  ligaments  causes 
breaking  down  of  the  arch  and  innumer- 
able other  foot  troubles.  The  other  arch 
is  across  the  foot  and  is  known  as  the 
transverse  arch.  It  is  between  the  great 
and  little  toe  joints  and  is  designed  by 
nature  to  give  greater  elasticity  to  the 
feet  and  springiness  to  the  step.  It  also 
affords  a  channel  for  the  important  nerv<  is 
and  blood  vessels  of  the  plantar  surface 
of  the  feet. 

Many  causes  contribute  to  breaking 
down  of  these  arches.  Primarily  im- 
properly fitted  shoes  must  be  blamed  for 
many  cases.  When  you  realize  the  enor- 
mous strain  placed  on  the  feet  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  improperly  fitted 
shoes  that  destroy  the  balance  of  the  feet 
will  cause  breaking  down  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  balance  of  the  feet  is  perfect 
from  a  mechanical  standpoint.  If  im- 
properly fitted  shoes  shift  the  resting 
points  of  the  arch  there  is  an  immediate 
unnatural  strain  which  in  time  will 
weaken  the  ligaments  and  muscles  until 
they  lose  all  elasticity.  This  action  can 
be  compared  to  the  shifting  of  the  piers 
of  an  arched  bridge.  The  result  is  col- 
lapse of  the  bridge.  And  so  with  the 
arch  of  the  feet.  The  shifting  of  the 
resting  points  invariably  destroys  the 
arch. 

Next  to  ill-fitting  shoes  occupations 
that  necessitate  standing  for  long  hours 
on  hard  floors,  walking  too  much,  bear- 
ing heavy  burdens,  a  too  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  weight,  physical  weakness  due 
to  illness  or  wasting  diseases,  feet  too 
small  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  body, 
strains  due  to  athletics  and  other  causes, 
stockings  that  are  too  tight  and  shoes 
that  prevent  proper  circulation  in  the 
feet  are  other  prominent  contributing 
causes  to  this  trouble. 


WE  PAY  $36  *  week 


Granulated  Eyelids, 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
SalveinTubes25c.  Fot  Book ot the Eyefreeask 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


Sore 
Eyes 


Ability  never  amounts  to  much  until  it 
acquires  two  more  letters. — stability. 


First  Aid  Instruction 

Instructions  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Firsl  Aid  are 
coming  to  be  a  requirement  both  in  the  schools  and  in  practical  life. 
The  best  method  of  teaching  First  Aid  is  by  actual  demonstration  of 
First  Aid  methods.  This  can  be  done  through  the  use  of  Johnson's 
First  Aid  Instruction  Outfit.  This  is  a  practical  outfit  with  ample 
supplies  of  first  aid  packets,  triangular  and  roller  bandages,  splints, 
safety  pins,  manual  of  instructions,  etc.  Accompanying  the  outfit  is 
an  outline  often  lessons  with  the  Manual  and  the  outfit  as  the  base. 

The  outfit  contains  sample  material  for  a  full  series  of  lessons. 
Many  of  the  articles  can  be  used  over  and  over  aottin.  If  soiled 
or  destroyed  they  can  easily  be  replaced  at  any  drug  store. 

This  outfit  and  system  has  been  used  in  factories,  mines, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scout  and  Cam])  Fire  Associations,  railways, 
schools,  police  and  fire  departments  and  has  been  found  to  be 
simple,  practical  and  complete. 

The  price  of  the  First  Aid  Instruction  Outfit  is  $3.00.  It 
may  be  procured  at  any  first  class  drug  store,  but  if  not  procurable 
write  direct  to  the  manufacturers. 

Address :   First  Aid  Department, 

Johnson  &  Johnson, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Health -Strength -Beauty 

W  Splendid  Health.  Bright-eyed  Jlealth,  Strong,  Full  of  Vim,  Vigor,  Vitality.  Every 
j(S^  Nerve.  Muscle,  Tissue,  Blood  Vessel  hounding  with  Life     Sc  ientific  Cleanliness.  Soft, 
Clear  and  Fresh,  Beauty  of  Face  and  Form.    FOR  YOU— YES  FOR  YOU. 


THE  QUAKER  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET 

Will  bring  you  just  these  blessings.  It  is  not  an  experiment;  has  dona 
this  for  thousands.  It.  opens  the  pores  and  lets  out  the  impui  ities  >< i"i 
poisons  that  are  clogging  them  up  and  causing  disease;  washes  out  lie 

lygtem,  purifies  the  blood,  relieves  pain,  quiets  the  serves   I  indui  i  e 

sleep.  NATURE'S  OWN  WAY  TO  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 
«  T1,P  f'R,'in'',  is  Portable,  Sanitary.  Strone,  Durable.  Easy  to  operate, 
;l|  makes  no  muss  or  disorder.  THE  HOT  AIR  or  VAPOR  of  the  <  abinel 
causes  a  very  profuse  peritpiralioii,  this  with  the  heat  takes  out 
the  Kinks  in  the  Muscles,  Stillness  in  the  Joints.  Relieves  Kheiiinali- 
Pain,  Lumbago,  Headache.  Nervousness.  Asthma.  Catarrh.  Kidne: 
Trouble,  Eczema.  Gives  a  Brilliant  Complexion.  Reduen  Fl<-»li. 
Turkish  Hot  Air,  RiiRsinn  Steam  or  Vapor,  or  Roman  Bath— as  you 
wish,  with  all  the  benefits  .of  their  remarkable  Cleansing,  Invigorat- 
ing, Curative  and  Healthful  results,  without  then  expense,  inconven- 
ience and  objectionable  featnrei.    AT  HOME  FOR  8c.  PER  BATH. 

THOUSANDS  SOLDTO  FAMILIES 

"When  tired  and  worn  out  a  hot  air  bath  refreshes  and  makes  me 
F.  Rasch.  "The 


sleep  like  a  baby,"  says  W 
best  remedy  for  Nervousness,"  Rev.  J.  S.  Tour 
mine,  N.  Y.  "  It  cured  me  of  Muscular  Rheu- 
matism," J.  M.  Fry,  M.  D.,  Ohio.  "Can  eat 
Bud  sleep,  pains  and  Rheumatism  gone," 
J.  Poff.  Minn. 

SWEAT  IT  OUT,  don't  bottle  up  disease— get 
the  Quaker  Cabinet.    SAVE  MONEY  in  drugs 
and  doctors'  hills,  saves  time — loss  of  pay. 
BRIPC  IC  I  (\\U~ W  ith  all  attachments  and 
rniOL  Id  LUW    full  directions  only  $5.00. 
Guaranteed.  Sent  any  where.  Not  sold  in  stores. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  You  need  it.  Tate  the 
right  Hlep  now.    Send  name  and  address.  Folds 
Of  MT  CPCC  Illustrated,  Descriptive  Catalog  l  inch 
Otll  I  rriLL  <fc  interesting  Testimonials,  etc.  eP«c». 
Full  details.  Ten  Day  Trial  Offer.  Judge  it  by  results.  Write  today,  do  it  now— a  postal  will  do 
QUAKER  CAB1XKT  MFC.  CO.,     L5J7  Quaker  B.i i  Idl  ns.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

Salesmen,  Ufaitae**.**—  MEEK  or  WOMEN 
at  home,  all  or  part  time — showing,  travHimr, 
taking  orders,  appointing  agents.  MAKINfi 
MONEY.  Hay  ward  Garrett  ordered  626  in 
t  wo  mom  lis.  Mi  8.  Flora  Baird  made  $400.00. 
Muney  of  Texas  first  month's  protits  $200  00. 
Doerge  sold  10  riot  afternoon.  J.  H.  Wis<- 
sold  12  first  day,  profit  $30  00.  Even  borne  ;i 
prospect,  show  a  dozen,  sc!l  ten,  profit  $25.00. 
Join  the  money  makers  now.  So  they  go,  large 
profits,  agent ■  happy,  and  customers  pleased. 
Send  today  for  agents  confidential  Price  Lint, 
New  Plans,  and  how  to  get  FREE  SAMPLE 


A  BEAUTY  BATH  FREE 

To  introduce  our  famous  J{-iwiI  Barh  Halm  in 
every  locality. will  send  trial  package  absolutely  tree  to 
any  one  w  ho  riiis  never  used  it.  You  don't  know  the 
real  luxury  of  a  bath  till  vou've  tried  this  wonderful 
preparation.  Slakes  you  Feel  good  all  over.  Beautifies 
the  skin.  Softens  anil  whitens  it.  An  oriental  beaut} 
secret,  soot  'linn,  lira  litis,  antiseptic,  purifying.  Write 
for  Free  package  :  also  free  Beauty  Book.  Address 
ROYAL  IS  AK.U  CO.,  Box  iU.,Litrle  FaUs,N.Y. 


l.Rcrm  DuplicdliitCo.,  Mints. 


THE  "UNIVERSAL" 
A    Perfect  Duplicator 
at  a  Reasonable  Price 

l'rints  ."i0  to  7.">  copies  in  teu 
minutes  of  anything  you 
write  or  draw  with  Pen. 
Pencil  or  Ty  pewri  tur.  ?:t.  25 
complete. 

Jso  Ci I  ue  or  Gelatine, 
Booklet  free 
411  Park  Bids..     Pittsbureh.  IV 


"WAS  JESUS  GOD?" 

and  other  Unitarian  literature  will  be  sen  t  FrtRIS 
on  application  to  HISS  CATH1SII  INK  A.  <;  At.  I. 
■lit  \Ven01111h  St.,  ltoxltnry,  MuHsittcliusctts. 

Teachers  Wanted  [oT^^SnS 

His  Commission.   For  Particulars  address 

St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  Have  a  Contract 

Want  reliable  men  and  women  to  help.  $15.1X1  weeklv. 
B.WAVERLY  BROWN, 732  ii  1  ast.,Chica(to 


—CHILDREN  TEETHING- 

I  MRS.  WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING  SYRUP 


L 


List  tl    by  millions   of  Mothers 
For  Three  Generations- 


J 


So 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR 


AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


December  uji.j 


Book  Bargains 

For  Individual  am?  School  Libraries 

During  the  past  twelve  years  we  have  done  an  extensive 
Library  Book  business,  and  have  carried  a  large  stock  of  books 
of  various  publishers,  and  by  mailing  three  hundred  thousand  or 
more  catalogues  each  year  have  placed  these  books  in  thousands 
of  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  Instructor  Literature  Series  and  other  books  pub- 
lished by  us  have  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  we  find 
it  advisable  to  devote  all  our  effort  to  these  books  and  have 
therefore  concluded  to 

Close  Out  Our  Library  Books 

At  sacrifice  prices.  Space  does  not  permit  listing  the  books 
but  you  can  make  no  mistake  in  ordering  under  the  conditions 
offered  below. 

HERE  ARE  OUR  OFFERS 


ranging  in  price,  as  listed  by  pub-  (h  -i  q  r\C\ 
lishers,  from  60c  to  $1.00  ■  4>  1  O'——- 


i,  Fifty  Books 
I  Fifty  Books 
3.  Fifty  Books  Effiy&J 


ranging  in  price,  as  listed  by  pub- 
lishers, from  35c  to  $1.00  


ranging  in  price  as  listed  by  pub- 
35c  to  75c  

IL  Fnrfi;  R<r»Al/e  ransing  in  Price»  as  listed  b.v  pub- 

%  1.  Ul  ly  DU0li&  lishers,  from  60c  to  $1.00  

ranging  in  price  as  listed  by  pub- 
lishers, from  35c  to  $1.00  

ranging  in  price,  as  listed  by  pub- 
lishers, from  35c  to  75c  

ranging  in  price,  as  listed  by  pub- 
lishers, from  60c  to  $1.00......  


$10:22 
$  912 
$10-21 


5.  Forty  Books 

6.  Forty  Books 
I  Thirty  Books 
8.  Thirty  Books  SSSffiS 


price,  as  listed  by  pub- 
35c  to  $1.00  


11.  Twenty  Books 

12.  Twenty  Books 


ranging  in  price,  as  listed  by 
publishers,  from  35c  to  $1.00  

ranging  in  price,  as  listed  by 
publishers,  from  35c  to  75c  

13.  Fifteen  Books  publishers,  from  60c  to  $1.00  

14.  Fifteen  Books  publishers,  from  35c  to  $1.00....^ 


60c  to  $1.00. 


16,  Ten  Books  EHSyift.* 

17.  Ten  Books 


ranging  in  price,  as  listed  by  pub- 
lishers, from  35c  to  $1.00  

ranging  in  price,  as  listed  by  pub- 


$ 

812 

$ 

712 

$ 

$ 

7.00 

$ 

511 

$ 

5-±l 

$ 

4.80 

$ 

412 

$ 

411 

$ 

311 

$ 

311 

$ 

211 

$ 

212 

$ 

211 

These  prices  are  fully  30%  lower  than  those 
quoted  by  the  largest  mail  order  companies. 

All  are  good  cloth  bound  books.  Just  such  as  we  have  been 
regularly  supplying  to  School  Libraries.  . 

Prices  are  for  books  delivered  to  you.    All  charges  prepaid. 
Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
Order  by  Number. 

Our  Guarantee 

If  on  receiving  the  books  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  them 
and  prefer  to  return  all  of  them  and  have  your  money  back,  advise  us 
at  once  to  that  effect  and  we  will  immediately  give  instructions  for  re- 
turning and  refund  your  money  when  books  are  received. 

Every  order  will  have  the  personal  attention  of  the  manager  of 
our  book  department  in  order  that  you  may  receive  the  best  possible 
assortment,  and  if  you  will  send  a  list  of  the  books  now  in  your  library 
we  will  see  that  none  of  your  titles  are  duplicated.  Also  please  state 
whether  for  your  personal  use  or  the  School  Library. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,   Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Just  for  Fun 


Good  Stories    Selected  from    Various  Sources  for   Our  Readers'  Enjoyment 


WHAT  MORE  COULD  A  FATHER  ASK? 
"Ye  havea  fine  bunch  of  boys,  Mike," 
said  one  Irishman  to  another.  "Indeed 
I  have,  and  I've  niver  had  need  to  raise 
hand'against  'em  exciptin  self-difince!" 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
"The  trouble  with  this  world,  Ragg- 
sy, "  said  Walker,  the  tramp,  "is  just 
here.  In  Central  America  bananas  grow 
wild,  but  there  ain't  no  markit  for  'em. 
Up  here,  where  there  is  a  markit  for 
'em,  they  don't  grow  wild.  What  nacher 
wants  to  do  to  help  the  workin'  man  is 
to  have  things  grow  wild  where  there's 
a  markit  for  them  things." 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  COOK  BOOK 
"Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  asked  the 
young  husband,  "there's  something 
wrong  with  the  cake?  It  doesn't  taste 
right."  "That  is  all  your  imagination, " 
answered  the  bride,  triumphantly,  "for 
it  says  in  the  cook  book  that  it  is  de- 
licious. " 

WHEN  PRESENT  IS  NOT  A  PRESENT 

A  child  once  went  home  almost  bro- 
ken-hearted from  a  school  she  had  en- 
tered only  that  day,  saying  through  her 
tears,  "The  teacher  told  me  to  'sit  down 
for  the  present, '  and  she  never  brought 
it. " 

A  GOOD  REASON  FOR  IT 
Mistress — I  don't  want  you  to  have  so 
much  company.  You  have  more  callers 
in  a  day  than  I  have  in  a  week.  Domes- 
tic— Well,  mum,  perhaps  if  you'd  try  to 
be  a  little  more  agreeable  you'd  have  as 
many  friends  as  I  have. 

DID  AS  HE  WAS  TOLD 

Willie  was  struggling  through  the 
story  in  his  reading  lesson.  '  'No,  it  was 
not  a  sloop.  It  was  a  larger  vessel.  By 
its  rig  I  judged  it  to  be  a—"  The  word 
was  new  to  him.  ''Barque,"  supplied 
the  teacher.  Still  Willie  hesitated,  and 
looked  bewildered.  "Barque!  Barque!" 
repeated  the  teacher,  this  time  sharply. 
Willie  looked  as  though  he  had  not  heard 
aright!  Then,  with  an  apprehensive  look 
around  the  class,  he  shouted,  '  'Bow- 
wow. " 

KNEW  THE  SAILOR  BUT  NOT  THE  TENOR 
'  'No  man  is  as  well  known  as  he 
thinks  he  is,"  says  Caruso,  the  famous 
tenor.  '  'I  was  motoring  on  Long  Island 
recently.  My  car  broke  clown,  and  I  en- 
tered a  farmhouse  to  get  warm.  The 
farmer  and  I  chatted,  and  when  he  asked 
my  name  I  told  him  modestly  that  it  was 
Caruso.  At  that  name  he  threw  up  his 
hands.  "Caruso!"  he  exclaimed.  'Rob- 
inson Caruso,  the  great  traveler !  Little 
'did  I  expect  ever  to  see  a  man  like  yer 
in  this  here  humble  kitchen,  sir!'  " 

NOT  A  TRAINED  DOG 

"Haven't  found  your  dog  yet,  I  hear?" 
asked  Smith  of  his  neighbor,  Jones. 
"No,"  answered  Jones,  ruefully.  "Well, 
have  you  advertised?"  asked  Smith. 
"What's  the  use?"  said  Jones.  "The 
dog  can't  read. " 

CAUSE  FOR  THANKFULNESS 

A  patronizing  young  lord  was  seated 
opposite  a  famous  scientist  at  a  dinner. 
During  a  lull  in  the  conversation  he  ad- 
justed his  monocle  and  leaned  toward 
the  scholar.  "Aw,  y'  know,  Mr.  Jones," 
he  drawled,  "I  passed  your  house  this 
mawning. "  "Thank  you,"  said  Jones 
quietly.    "Thank  you  very  much.  " 

A  WORD  FULL  OF  MEANINGS 

"The  Frenchman  asked  an  English 
sparmaker  what  he  was  making.  "A 
yard,"  was  the  reply.  "How  much  have 
you  got  done?"  was  the  next  question. 
"A  yard,"  "Where  did  the  spar  come 
from?"  "The  yard."  And  the  French- 
man was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
lucidity  of  the  answers,  and  amazed  at 
the  simplicity  of  our  language. 


WILLIE'S  COMPOSITION 
Soap  is  a  kind  of  stuff  made  into  nice- 
looking  cakes  that  smells  good  and 
tastes  awful.  Soap  pieces  always  taste 
the  worst  when  you  get  it  into  your  eye. 
My  father  says  the  Eskimos  don't  never 
use  soap.    I  wish  I  was  an  Eskimo. 

A  MATTER  OF  HEREDITY 

"Look  here,  Johnnie!"  exclaimed  his 
dad  savagely,  "Stop  grabbing  and  gulp- 
ing at  the  table  that  way,  you  act  like 
a  regular  little  pig;  do  you  know  what 
a  little  pig  is?"  "Yeth,  thir, "  sniveling, 
'  'a  little  pig  ith  a  old  hog's  little  boy !" 

HE  MEANT  WHAT  HE  SAID 
A  London  merchant  received  a  tele- 
phone message  one  morning  from  one 
of  his  clerks.  "I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Wilson," 
said  the  clerk,  over  the  wire,  "I  cannot 
come  down  to  the  shop  this  morning  on 
account  of  the  fog;  but  the  fact  is  that 
I  have  not  yet  arrived  home  yesterday. " 

WHERE  THE  DOCTORS  HELP 
Parson  A. — It's  hard  to  get  people 
into  the  church.  Doctor  B. — But  it's 
easier  to  do  that  than  i£  is  to  get  them 
into  heaven.  Parson  A. — True.  We  min- 
isters can  only  point  the  way  to  heaven; 
when  it  comes  to  getting  there  we  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  doctors. 
EVEN  THE  COW  KNEW 
The  city  girl  boarding  in  the  country 
spoke  to  the  farmer  about  the  savage 
way  in  which  the  cow  regarded  her. 
".Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "it  must  be 
on  account  of  that  red  waist  you're 
wearing."  "Dear  me,"  said  the  girl, 
"of  course  I  know  it's  awfully  out  of 
fashion,  but  I  had  no  idea  a  country  cow 
would  notice  it!" 

NOT  SO  NOISY 

A  gentleman  attached  to  our  embassy 
at  London  tells  this  story  of  Sabbath 
breaking  north  of  the  Tweed. 

One  brawny  Scot  was  hammering  away 
at  the  bottom  of  his  wheelbarrow  when 
his  wife  came  to  the  door.  "Mon!  Mon!" 
she  exclaimed,  "you're  making  much 
clatter.  What  will  the  neebours  say? 
"Never  mind  the  neebours,"  returned 
the  busy  husband,  "I  maun  get  ma 
barrow  mendit.  "  "Oh,  but  Donal',  it's 
vera  wrong  to  work  on  Sawbath!"  pro- 
tested the  good  woman.  "Ye  ought  to 
use  screws. " 

ONE  WAY  TO  SPOIL  COFFEE 

Bridget  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  her 
mistress  gives  her  full  swing,  not  only 
as  to  cooking,  but  as  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies.  The  other  day  the  lady  said: 
"Bridget,  the  coffee  is  very  good.  What 
kind  is  it?"  "It's  no  koind  at  all,  mum," 
said  Bridget;  "it's  a  mixter. "  "How 
do  you  mix  it?"  "I  make  it  one-quarter 
Mocha  and  one-quarter  Java  and  one- 
quarter  Rio."  "But  that's  only  three- 
quarters.  What  do  you  put  in  for  the 
other  quarter?"  "I  put  in  no  other  quar- 
ter at  all  mum.  That's  where  so  many 
shpiles  the  coffee,  mum, — by  putting  in 
a  foorth  quarter. " 

THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE 

A  political  meeting  was  on  in  a  cer- 
tain Iowa  town  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
was  to  speak.  The  hall  was  packed  and 
the  air  was  stifling.  For  some  reason, 
it  was  impossible  to  open  the  windows, 
and  one  had  to  be  broken.  It  was  feared 
that  the  noise  would  startle  the  audience 
and  perhaps  throw  them  into  a  panic 
The  mayor  of  the  town  stepped  forward 
to  give  warning.  The  audience  however, 
had  not  assembled  to  listen  to  the  mayor, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  cries  of 
' '  Marshall !  Marshall ! ' '  Silence  was  not 
restored  till  the  infuriated  official  yelled 
at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "I'm  not  going 
to  make  a  speech!  I  have  something  to 
say ! ' ' 
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This  picture  may  be  used  as  a  text  for  stories  on  ■ 
Kindness  to  Animals,  and  for  oral  and  written  Lan- 
guage work.    See  also  the  Leaflet  on  page  56. 
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The  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1 

lOO  Volumes  in  Limp  Cloth— $10.00 


A SET  of  one  hundred  books,  selected  from  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  bound 
cloth,  and  put  up  in  substantial  cloth  covered  box,  having  hinged  top  and  hinged  drop 
shown  in  illustration.  The  library  is  accompanied  by  a  record  book  (64  pages  with  limp 
cloth  covers)  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  keeping  a  record  of  books  drawn  and  returned 
by  the  pupils.  In  this  book  there  is  a  separate  page  for  the  name  of  each  pupil  thereby  enabling 
the  teacher  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  books  each  one  has  read  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  further  reading  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  pupil.  Many  times,  also,  this  individual 
record  will  enable  the  teacher  to  inspire  those  who  are  backward  in  this  line  by  comparing  their 
record  with  others  and  in  some  cases  to  apply  needed  restraint  to  the  few  who  are  prone  to  read 
too  hastily  and  in  a  merely  superficial  manner. 

This  unique  little  library  affords  the  greatest  variety  of  good  literature  in  a  substantial  form 
ever  offered  to  the  schools  of  this  country  at  a  popular   price.    These  books,   selected  from  the 
nearly  300  titles  constituting  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  represent  what  are  regarded  as  the 
titles  best  adapted  to  general  reading  by  pupils.     The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  endorsed 
by  State,  County  and  City  Superintendents  generally  and  is  in  use  in  thousands  of 
schools  throughout  the  country.      You  can  place  these  books  in  your   schools  with  ab- 
solute assurance  that  you  are  not  only  securing  the  best    from  this  series  but   the  best 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  publishers  that  a  pupil  can  be  more  easily  induced  to  read 
several  small  books  than  one  large  one  ;  that  through  reading  these  small  books  the  habit  ^ 
of  reading  good  literature  can  be  most  easily  formed  and   cultivated;   that  by  devoting 
such  time  as  is  available  to  reading  these  small  books  a  much  wider  range  of  information 
will  be  obtained  than  by  devoting  the  same  time  to  reading  large  books. 
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The  One  Hundred  Titles  Comprising  The  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1. 
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-Adventures  of  a  Brownie  (2) 
*Adventures    of.  a   Little  Waterdrop 

*  Aladdin  and  Ali  Baba,  Story  of  (5) 
201  *Alice's  First  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land (4) 

*  Alice's  Further  Adventures  in  Won 
derland  (4) 

*Boone,  Daniel,  Story  of  (4) 
59  *Boston  Tea  Party,  Story  of  (3) 
72  *Bow  Wow  and  Mew  Mew  (2) 
200  *  Child  of  Urbino  (5) 
152  *Child's  Garden  of  Verses  (2) 
75  *Coal,  Story  of  (4) 
54  *Columbus,  Story  of  (3) 
19  *Cotter's  Saturday  Night  (8) 
77  *Cotton,  Story  of  (4) 

13  *Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (7) 
23  *Deserted  Village,   The  (8) 

183  *Dog  of  Flanders,  A  (5) 
27  *Eleven  Fables  from  Aesop  (1) 
17  *Enoch  Arden  (8) 

14  *Evangeline  (7) 
205  *Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and  the  Three 

Giants  (4) 
6  *Fairy  Stories  of  the  Moon  (1) 
44  *Famous  Early  Americans  (3) 
"First  Term  Primer  (1) 
*Flag,  Story  of  the  (5) 
♦Florence  Nightingale,  Story  of  (5) 

The  numbers  before  the  titles 
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73  *Four  Great  Musicians  (6) 
132  *Franklin,  Story  of  (3) 
165  *Gemila,  the  Child  of  the  Desert  (3) 
109  *Gifts  of  the  Forest  (6) 
151  *Gold  Bug,  The,  (8) 
211  *Golden  Fleece,  The  (6) 
9  *Golden  Touch,  The  (5) 

35  *Goody  Two  Shoes  (3) 

20  *Great  Stone  Face,  The  (7) 

47  *Greek  Myths  (3) 
186  *Heroes  from  King  Arthur  (5) 

208  *Heroes  of  Asgard  (5) 

160  *Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (6) 

56  *Indian  Children  Tales  (4) 

29  *Indian  Myths  (1) 
199  *Jackanapes  (5) 

37  *Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  (2) 

95  *  Japanese  Myths  and  Legends  (4) 
192  *Jean  Valjean,  Story  of  (7) 
182  *Joan  of  Arc,  Story  of  (4) 
147  *King  Arthur,  Story  of  (7) 
8  *King  of  the  Golden  River  (5) 

31  *Kitty  Mittens  and  Her  Friends  (1) 
172  *Labu  the  Little  Lake  Dweller  (4) 

12  *Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (6) 
177  *Legends  of  the  Rhineland  (3) 

209  *Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  (6) 
287  *Life  in  Colonial  Days  (5) 

128  *Lincoln,  Speeches  of  (8) 
refer  to  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  from  w 


5  *Lincoln,  Story  of  (4) 
10 Little  Brown  Baby  (3) 

79  *Little  New  England  Viking,  A  (4) 

36  *Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (2) 

166  *Louise  of  the  Rhine  (3) 

248  *Makers  of  European  History  (4) 

149  *Man  Without  a  Country,  The  (7) 

106  *Mexico,  Story  of  (5) 

25  *Miraculous  Pitcher,  The  (6) 

104  *Mother  Goose  Reader  (1) 

188  *Napoleon,  Story  of  (6) 

48  *Nature  Myths  (3) 

184  *Nurnberg  Stove,  The  (5) 

116  *01d  English  Heroes  (6) 

231  *Oregon  Trail,  The  (7) 

227  *Our  Animal  Friends  (3) 

285  *Panama  and  the  Canal,  Story  of  (6 

32  *Patriotic  Stories  (1) 

136  *Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks,  I.  (4) 

139  *Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks,  II.  (5) 

122  *Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The  (6) 

21  *Pilgrims,  Story  of  the  (3) 

233  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  I.  (3) 

234  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  II.  (5) 

235  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  III.  (7) 

236  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  IV.  (8) 
46  *Puss  in  Boots  and  Cinderella  (3) 

22  *Rab  and  His  Friends  (6) 
50  *Reynard  the  Fox  (3) 

hich  the  books  are  taken.    The  numbers  followi 


230  *Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  (1) 

126  *Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  (8) 

11  *Rip  Van  Winkle  (6) 

212  *Robin  Hood,  Story  of  (5) 

67  *Robinson  Crusoe,  Story  of  (3) 

93  *Silk,  Story  of  (5) 

286  *  Slavery,  Story  of  (6) 

146  *Sleeping  Eeauty  and  Other  Stories 
(3) 

15  *Snowbound  (7) 

189  *Stories  of  Heroism  (6) 

283  *Stories  of  Time  (5) 
181  *  Stories  of  the  Stars  (4) 
242  *  Story  of  the  Aeneid  (7) 

284  *Story  of  Little  Nell  (6) 
241  *Story  of  the  Iliad  (7) 

30  *  Sunbeam,  Story  of  a  (1) 

216  *Tales  from  Shakespeare  (7) 

173  *Tara  of  the  Tents  (4) 

119  *Thanatopsis  (6) 

247  *The  Chinese  and  Their  Country  (6) 

24  *Three  Golden  Apples  (6) 

171  *Tolmi  of  the  Tree-Tops  (4) 

18  *Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (8) 

4  *  Washington,  Story  of  (3) 

246  *What  I  Saw  in  Japan  (6) 

224  *William  Tell,  Story  of  (6) 

40  *Wings  and  Stings  (2) 


ng  the  titles  indicate  the  grading. 


Our  Plan  is  Easy— Read  Carefully 

We  will  send  to  any  teacher,  on  request,  and  without  any  expense  whatever 
100  "Library  Buttons"  on  which  is  printed  "For  Our  School  Library." 

These  are  to  be  distributed  among  your  pupils  who  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  them  at  ten  cents  each  to  their  parents  and  friends. 

Send  the  proceeds  ($10.00)  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  for- 
ward to  you,  transportation  charges  prepaid,  the   100  volume  In- 
structor School  Library  described  above. 

Before  distributing  the  buttons,  explain  the  plan  clearly 
to  your  pupils  and  tell  them  that  they  can   help   you  to 
>  X     secure  this  valuable   little  library  of  interesting  and  in- 
^  \    structive    books    by  merely  selling    the  100 
buttons.    You  will  be  surprised  at  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  will  undertake  the  work,  and 
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COUPON 


Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  by 
return  mail  the  100 
Library  Buttons  to  be 
sold  by  my  pupils  at  Ten 
Cents  Each  and  the  proceeds 
sent  to  you  in  full  payment  of 
The  100    Volume  Instructor 
School  Library,  the  transportation 
charges  on  which  will  be  prepaid. 

There  are  pupils  in  my  school. 


Name. 


before  you  realize  it,  the  necessary  money  will 
be  in  your  hands. 

Everyone  in  the  community  will  want  to 
be  indentified  with  this  most  commendable 
■^t*.  X.     school  enterprise  and  no  one  will  hesitate 
to  pay  the  small  amount  necessary  to 
procure  the  button  which  will  asso- 
^>  X.     ciate  them  with  the  movement. 

If  your  school   is  in  a  rural  district 
where  it  might  be  impossible  to  sell  the 
required  number  of  buttons  and  if  you 
are  interested  in  securing  the  Li- 
brary we  shall  be  pleased  to  sug- 
X.    gest  other  ways  and   means  by 
3j„  >^     which  you  can  raise  the  neees- 
X.    sary  funds.    Do  not  hesi- 
^ Ny    tate  to  write  us 


p.  O  State. 


Published 
Jointly 
by 


St.  or  R.  R.  No. 


Popularity  and  Helpfulness 

Wherever  children  have  had  access  to  these  books  they  have  eagerly  read  title 
after  title,  easily  reading  two  or  three  volumes  a  week  and  thereby  gaining  much 
information  regarding  several  subjects.  These  little  books  are  concise,  rich  in  infor- 
mation, entertaining,  and  many  of  them  fascinating. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  titles  will  at  once  convince  you  of  the  great 
variety  of  matter  supplied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  there  is  a  reason- 
able amount  of  merely  pastime  reading  the  greater  part  is  informational. 

The  grading  is  necessarily  elastic  and  many  of  the  titles  are  equally 
as  well  suited  to  the  grade  above  and  below  as  to  the  one  in  which  it  is 
assigned.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  titles  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  grades,  and  those  in  the  fifth  and  higher  grades  are.  for  the  most 
part,  equally  suited  to  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  and  above.  "The  Story  of 
Time,"  assigned  to  the  6th  grade,  is  as  well  suited  to  oth,  7th  and  8th 
grades;  and  tliis  title  as  well  as  many  others  could  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  high  school  pupils  and  even  the  teachers.    It  tells  in  a  few 
pages,  briefly  yet  interestingly,  how  time  has  been  reckoned  for  centuries — 
from  the  period  when  the  Sun  alone  was  relied  upon,  when  noon  was  the 
"sixth  hour"  and  no  attempt  made  to  closely  reckon  time  at  night.  Finally 
by  long  and  careful  study  the  Egyptians  began  "telling  time"  by  the  Stars 
as  well  as  by  the    Sun  and  then  came  the   24   hours  of  our  present  day. 
Later  came  "Shadow  Time"   in  which  the   Sun-dial  is   used;    then  the 
"Water-clocks,"    "Candles,"  "Bells"  and   "Sand  Glasses,"  and  finally  Clocks  and 
Watches.    The  closing  chapters  treat  of  "Standard  Time"  and  "The  Calendar." 
This  is  a  most  interesting  title,  fascinating  to  the  last  line,  and  brimful  of  informa- 
tion, and  yet  no  more  so  than  other  titles  of  an  informational  nature.    Xo  one  can 
read  "The  Story  ol  Time"  without  wanting  to  read  other  titles  and  the  habit  will 
quickly  be  acquired  and  the  books  read  as  no  others   in  your  library  ever  have  been. 

You  will  surely  want  this  Library  for  your  school  and  your  pupils  will  be  eager 
to  help  secure  it.  Give  them  the  opportunity  by  signing  and  returning  to  us  at 
once  the  coupon  which  appears  in  the  corner  of  this  advertisement. 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   Dansville,  N.  Y. 

AND  . 

HALL  &  McCREARY,   434  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  I1L 


The  above  rs  a  re pro* 
duct  ion  of  the  Library 
Button*  The  letters  are 
white  on  a  background 
of  light  blue  giving  it  a 
very  neat  and  attractive 
appearance. 


Any  Teacher  Can  Secure  This  Library  For  Her  School  Without  Cos! 
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Twelfth  Night— "Come  Away,  Death" 
The  Clown  sings  a  love-dirge  for  Viola  and  the  Duke. 


The  Victor  is  of  vital 
importance  in  correlation 

Did  you  ever  think  of  using  Victor  Records  to  illuminate  your 
studies  in  Shakespeare  and,  in  fact,  all  your  work  in  English? 

Our  complete  set  of  Shakespeare  records  from  the  old  authentic 
versions  will  give  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  play,  or  lend  realization  to 
its  production  by  the  seniors. 

Do  you  read  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  and  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake"?  Wouldn't  the  pupils  like  to  hear  the 
bag-pipes  and  the  songs  of  Ellen  with  the  harp  of 
old  Allan? 

Are  you  interested  in  the:  geography  of  Europe? 
The  heart  life  of  the  different  peoples  of  stricken 
Europe  can  be  understood  in  no  other  way  so  clearly 
as  through  their  songs. 

The  Victor  records  will  bring 
them    all    right   into   your  school 


Victor  xxv 

$67.50  special  quotation 
to  schools  only 

W  hen  the  Victor  is  not  in  use,  the 
horn  can  be  placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promiscuous  use 
by  irresponsible  people. 


room. 

For  full  information,  address  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS  ia  pub- 
lished lite  middle  of  the  month  previous  to  the  dale  it  hears,  and 
should  reach  subscribers  before  the  ii  1st  Qf  the  month.  It  is 
published  only  during  the  school  year,  numbers  lor  July  and 
August  being  omitted. 

FOREIGN  POSTAGE  —  Postage  for  subscribers  m  Canada  30 
cents;  in  other  foreign  countries  50  cents  extra. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Sli  1  a  subscriber  wish  his  address 

Changed  he  should  i;ive  both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 

RENEWALS  should  be  made  promptly  at  expiration  of'suh- 
scription.  For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  do  not  rind  it  con- 
venient to  do  this,  we  continue  the  subscription  for  a  reasonable 
time,  unless  they  order  the  maiia'/.ine  discontinued.  In  doing  that, 
ail  arrearages  must  be  paid,  and  orders  for  discontinuance  must 
be  sent  direct  to  the  publishers  and  not  to  an  at;eut. 

AGENTS  are  wanted  to  represent  this  journal  in  each 
locality,  also  at  Institute*.  Asxocinl ions,  etc.  Sample  copies  and  all 
necessary  material  for  doing  successful  w  ork  furnished  free 
on  application. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS- W>  guarantee  the 
reliability  of  every  advertisement  appearing  in  Normal  Instructor 
and  Primary  Plans.  We  intend  that  our  subscribers  shall  deal  uilh 
uulideuce  that  fhey  willbe  fairly 
me  advertisement  should  appear 
imposed  upou  or  dishonestly  dealt 
subscriber  the  lull  amount  of  loss 
conditions  of  t  his  oiler  are  that  the  subscriber 
il  Instructor  and  Primarv  Plans  when  writing 
laint  must  be  made  within  thirty  days 
a  containing  the  advertisement.  Head 
.  so  that  you  f  ully  understand  them, 
isiness  life  of  today,  are  full  of  interest 
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our  advertisers  it 
treated.   If  by  an 
through  which  an 
with,  we  will  mak 
sustained.   The  01 
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to  advertisers,  and  that 
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all  advertisements  cai 
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and  worth  any-one's  time  and  attention. 
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IT  WILL  be  gratifying,  we  are  sure,  to  our  readers  to  learn  of  the  magnificent  results 
being  realized  in  the  subscription  department  of  NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY  PLANS. 
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Both  renewals  and  new  subscriptions  are  being  received  in  unprecedented  numbers. 
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is  the  old  reliable  Weekly  News  Review,  published  at 'the  Nation's  Capital. 
52  issues,  $1.00  a  year.  Every  teacher  is  now  expected  to  keep  well  informed 
about  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  the  Pathfindkr  is  their  best  medium  for  this  purpose.  Iu  this  paper 
not  only  is  the  important  news  of  the  world  skillfully  and  impartially  condensed  but  a  large  variety  of 
general  features  are  included,  such  as  special  illustrated  articles  on  scientific  and  other  timely  subjects, 
outlines  of  debates,  puzzles  and  diversions  for  the  children,  amusing  anecdotes,  etc.  On  the  editorial 
page  current  topics  are  discussed  in  a  clear-sighted,  fair-minded  way,  intended  to  stimulate  wholesome 
thought  but  not  to  influence  opinions  or  bolster  up  isms  or  hobbies.  The  Pathfindkr  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, not  a  new  thing;  it  is  now  in  its  20th  year  of  increasing  success  and  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  the  best  current  events  review  published.  Every  teacher  needs  it  in  his  work,  no  one  can  afford  to  lie 
without  it;  it  animates  the  dry  bones  of  history,  geography,  civics,  etc.,  and  rids  teaching  of  half  i is 
drudgery.  The  Pathfindkr  gives  teachers  just  what  they  need  to  know  about  the.doiiigs  and  discussions 
of  the  daj'  ;  it  tells  the  story  briefly,  clearly,  yet  comprehensively,  so  that  the  teacher  can  quickly  grasp 
it  and  readily  apply  it.  It  places  even-thing  you  want  to  know  at  your  finger's  ends  by  means  ol  a 
complete  quarterly  index.  What  the  dictionary  is  to  language,  the  Pathfinder  is  to  current  history — 
an  indispensable  guide,  worth  many  times  its  small  cost.  Size  receni'V  increased  to  32  pages,  but  >t.;ll 
published  at  the  popular  subscription  price  of  $1.00  a  year.  With  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Flans 
$1.75  or  in  other  combinations  as  listed  above. 
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is  an  illustrated  teachers'  magazine  containing  methods,  material, 
plans,  programs  and  devices  for  all  the  grades.  Its  contents  aim  to 
coverall  branches  of  school  work  and  its  contributors  are  chosen  from  the  successful  educators  of  many 
states.  While  every  teacher  should  have  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  there  are  main'  who 
would  naturally  desire  two  journals  and  to  these  we  would  recommend  This  School  CknTury  in 
combination  as  offered.    The  subscription  price  is  $1.25  per  year. 

THE  TEACHERS'  PRACTICE  BOOK  is  the  title  of  a  100-page  (9x12)  book  of  Monthly  School 
Plans  and  Practice  for  each  month  in  the  school  year  from  September  to  June  inclusive.  In  addition  it 
contains  a  Busy  Work  Calendar  for  each  month,  illustrative  Handwork  for  Elementary  Grades,  Memory 
Quotations,  School  Programs  for  celebrating  the  special  days,  Games  for  Schoolroom  and  Playground, 
Picture  Study  with  illustrations  for  teaching  language,  composition  and  art,  Language  Stories  for  Repro- 
duction in  Primary  Grades,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  American  Authors.  It  is  the  most  practical  and 
valuable  compendium  of  school  plans  and  helps  ever  before  published.  The  Practice  Book  is  given  free 
and  postpaid  to  each  person  subscribing  to  Thk  School  Cicntury  in  combination  with  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary  Plans   at  $1.75.    A  copy  of  Poems  Worth  Knowing   is  also  included  with  the 
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Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  one  year,  Regular  Price  $1 .25  1  ALL  FOR 
The  School  Century,  one  year,  Regular  Price  >;  .-  _  . 

Poems  Worth  Knowing    (See  description  on    page  7)  \      $  X  ^ 


{  The  Teachers'  Practice  Book  (See  description  above) 
iti^Tlie  above  offer  applies  to  either  new  or  renewal  subscribers  Tj-t 
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HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS 

PREPARE  BY  STUDYING  PAST  EXAMINATIONS 

Thi-v  Jinsl  riuniiiailiiiiis.  tvith  lawn  iwln 

rnroiiiiij,  will  prepare  Hie  ttndent  t«  pnas 
traahen,  Begenta  or  CWH  gerricB  exaniliial 
offered  in  any  itate  in  the  Uuiou.  These 
■<•  prepared,  nenrlj  :<  1 1  of  tli 
<■(  supervision  of  Judge  Draper, 
mer  of  Education  I-    \,.„  Joi-k. 

YORK  STATE  EXAMINATIONS  for  1 4  YEARS  PAST— 
WITH  ANSWERS  COMPUTE 


COM.  DRAPER 

14  Yrs.  Exam 
14  Yrs.  Exam 
14  Yrs.  Exam 
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14  Yrs.  Exam 
500  Questions 
Solutii 
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in  Arithmetic,  w  ith  Ans  .25 

in  Grammar,  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  Geography,  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  Physiology,  with  Ans  .25 

in  Methods,  with  Ans  .25 

in  Civil  Gov.,  with  Ans  .25 

in  U.S.  Hist.,  with  Ans  .25 

in  Eng.  Comp.,  with  Ans  .25 

in  Bookkeeping,  with  Ans  .25 

in  School  Law,  with  Ans  .25 

in  Algebra,"  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  Gen.  Hist.,  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  Rhetoric,  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  Literature,  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  Botany,  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  Physics,  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  Chemistry,  with  Ans  .25 

,  in  Zoology,  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  Geology,  with  Ans  .25 

.  in  School  Econ.,  with  Ans  .25 

in  Reading,  with  Ans  .25 
m  to  till  problems, 
mnjcel  25  rents;  anj  II  subjects,  $1.50; 
plete  I<m  $2.00,  which  is  lex.  than  10  cents 
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BALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Box  N.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


20  OO  Government  Posi- 
tions Filled  Every  Month. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.S.  Govern  men  t  examina- 
tions to  In-  held  throughout  theent  ireVountrv  during  the 
Winter  and  Sprint-'.  The  positions  to  l»e  filled  pay  from 
AfHKIto  SdoOO;  have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, with 
full  pay.  ,  '  . 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  N  98.  Rochester.  N.  Y.„ 
for  largo  descriptive  lux.k,  showing  the  positions  avail- 
able, and  giving  ninny  sample  eliminat  ion  questions, 
which  will  be  sent  free  ot  charge. 
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rl,  revised  ami  typed; 


lies.    Tree  Booklet,  "'WEITING  V< 
PROFIT,"    tells    how,  phes  proof.    Dept.  H 
THE  NATIONAL  PltESS  1SS0CIATI0S 
Indianapolis,  (nd. 


A  GOOD  POSITION 

with  Uncle  Sam  is  most  desirable.  Short  hours,  life 
position,  steady  work,  good  salary.  May  be  secured 
by  passtnjr  a  Clyll  Service  examination.  Not  diffi- 
cult. Most  thorough  preparation  tn.OO.  Returned  11 
not  appointed.  Our  valuable  book  "Government 
Positions"  free. 

American  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Refined,  protita 


LEARN  WATCHMAKING 

men  always  in  demand  We  teach  it  thoroughly  in  as 
many  raonllisas  it  formerly  took  years.  Does  away 
with  tedious  apprenticeship.  Money  earned  while 
studying.  Positions  secured.  Easy  terms.  .Send  for 
catalogue. 

St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School,  St.  Louis,  flo. 


stories,  articles 
I  scenarios.  I  >«- 


BECOME  A  WRITER 

  veiop  your  talent. 

We  teach  thoroughly  by  mail.  Personal  attention  to 
each  student.  Prospectnson  request.  Kasy  payments. 
EMLRSON  SCHOOL.,  1*1  E.St., Battle Creek,Mich. 


4  Times  Faster 


in.. 

P  ^L^i*  I  *B  I  V  y  I  I  \^  J  an(l  better,  at  1-4  usual 
■mmiUBHMniw  cost,  right  in  your  own 
home,  by  Dr.  Quia  'a  famous  WRITTEN  METHOD.  Endorsed  by 
leading mrjsi~i,T -  chords  in  first  lesson,  complete  piece  inthree 

lessons,  r—tol  t'c"  rer  methods  of  te.-ichintr  piano.  Induced  tenr.a 
Uus  month.  I         LooLlet.  yaiiin  Conservatory.  ,i  i\ i  j  Chicaj-^ 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


irses     by  mail. 


prices.  ^.iin|>ie  lesson  and  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
Address,   CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

TUDCr  Wishing  cinnpositions.  essays  «v 
ini/aC  (iebntes,  oi  11  you  wan  I  your  work 
criticised  and  punctuated,  send  self-addressed  en- 
velope  with  stamp  andonedollar  to  Mrs.  ('.  K. 
Sharp,    Eort  Deposit,  Ala'.,     R.   P.  1).  I. 
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THE  "UNIVERSAL" 
A    Perfect  Duplicator 
at  a  Reasonable  Price 

Prints  50.  to  To  copies  in  ten 
minutes  of  anything  you 
w  rite  or  draw  w  itli  Pen. 
Pencil  or  Typewriter.  $3.25 
complete. 

?so(Jlneor  Gelatine. 
Booklet  Free 
419  Park  Bid?..     Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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ents  $950 


or  INVITATIONS 

Two  Envelopes  for  each.  Express  paid.  100  calling 
cards,  50c.  Printed  and  engraved  samples  on  n  oucm. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.  Box  A,  Painesville,  Qhio 
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Teachers'  Agencies 

Their  Aims,  Methods  and  Advantages 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago  (November 
4,  1840),  there  was  established  in  Boston 
the  first  teachers'  agency  in  America, 
probaby  the  first  in  the  world.  This 
was  the  project  of  Samuel  Whitcomb, 
Jr.  His  purpose  was  "to  supply  teach- 
ers of  either  sex,  and  with  any  required 
qualification,  to  schools,  seminaries,  or 
families  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States."  Among  the  men  of  that  day 
who  approved  of  his  project  were  Horace 
Mann,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Edward  Ever- 
ett, and  Daniel  Webster.  This  agency 
required  Mr.  Whitcomb  to  travel  exten- 
sively in  New  England  and  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  Regarding  his 
work  he  says,  "The  best  men  and 
women  in  the  country  write  me  approv- 
ing of  the  idea  and  wishing  me  success.  " 

Since  his  time,  many  teachers'  agencies 
have  been  established  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago  and  the  other  leading  cities 
of  the  United  States.  This  growth  has 
resulted  in  the  placing  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  Union;  in  private  schools, 
colleges,  ,and  universities  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  many  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  China,  India,  South  America, 
etc.  The  business,  therefore,  of  the 
teachers'  agencies  of  the  United  States 
is  not  merely  national  but  international. 

Such  a  growth  of  business  could  take 
place  only  because  of  a  real  demand  for 
the  work  of  the  agencies  and  the  perform- 
ance of  their  part  of  an  actual  and  val- 
uableservice  to  teachers  and  to  employers 
alike.  This  service  appears  in  distribu- 
ting the  product  of  highly  endowed  educa- 
tional institutions  through  distant  and 
sparsely-settled  communities,  and  so 
broadens  their  influence  and  extends  their 
helpfulness..  A  teacher  in  a  moderately 
paid  position  finds  a  greater  opportunity 
and  a  salary  which  his  ability  merits. 

In  their  capacity  as  distributors  and 
organizers  of  the  educational  product  of 
the  country,  the  assistance  of  teachers' 
agencies  is  sought  by  the  directors  of 
every  kind  of  educational  institution. 
From  the  university  to  the  kindergarten, 
from  the  professional  school  to  the  fam- 
ily, requests  come  to  the  agencies  for 
assistance  in  selecting  presidents  of  uni- 
versities, professors  and  teachers  in 
every  department,  for  tutors  and  gov- 
ernesses, teachers  and  assistants  of  every 
grade.  School  committees  and  directors 
not  satisfied  with  accidental  and  local 
applicants  reach  out  more  broadly 
through  the  agency  for  candidates.  Gov- 
erning boards  and  trustees  of  academies, 
colleges  and  universities  avail  themselves 
of  the  wide  experience  and  acquaintance 
of  such  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  such  wide  search  and 
broad  inquiry,  teachers,  instructors,  pro- 
fessors and  college  presidents  are  able  to 
transfer  their  services  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  and  from  one 
grade  of  employment  to  a  higher  and 
better  paid  position  with  the  least  possi- 
ble trouble  and  expense.  No  position  is 
too  small  for  the  careful  attention  of  a 
good  agency  in  its  endeavor  to  fill  it.  and 
no  educational  position  in  the  world  is 
too  large  for  the  agency  to  endeavor  to 
furnish  the  best  equipped  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  country.  The  task  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  upon  the  agency  for 
candidates  and  the  process  of  finding  the 
best  positions  for  given  candidates  re- 
quires the  possession  of  excellent  educa- 
tional and  business  talents  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  of  teachers'  agencies. 
Most  of  them  are  university,  college,  or 
normal  graduates,  men  and  women  who 
have  had  experience  in  teaching,  super- 
intending schools,  or  conducting  educa- 
tional business  interests  of  importance. 
They  have  wide  acquaintance  with  edu- 
cational men  and  women  and  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  im- 
portant educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  They  know  the  trend  of  edu- 
cational ideas  and  are  acquainted 
with  methods  of  instruction  in  many 
branches  of  knowledge. 

By  this  equipment  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  agencies,  and  by  their  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  they  have  come 
to  be  specialists  in  their  line.  As  this 
is  an  age  of  specialists  the  value  of  their 
work  to  the  teacher  desiring  either  a  po- 
sition or  advancement  in  his  position  is 
manifest.     Every   progressive  teacher 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency    n~th  Av""w 

Kecommcnds  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  of  her  teachers  to  colleges,  and  schools.  Recel  ires 
at  all  seasons,  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers.  \\  II.  O.  1*11  ITT.  U«i  . 


Edmunds  Educators9  Exchange 

WORK  BEGON  AT  ONOE  for  those  wh 


FOUNDED 
1897 

n.I  NAMES  of  REFERENCES 
ds,Hgr.    lot  Ire  m  St.     BOSTON, "HASS.      — 8.  B.  Fares.  Mgr.     Welles*  Itldg.      wu.KI  s.iiiiiltr  .  I'l. 


I 


S^BtOTOGR /YPH §     2a  Good  Rho,c"ir"i,hs  ,For  Sl.oq.  Send  us  a  cabinet 


photo,  or  any  other  (rood  jiicture  of  yourself,  and  $1.00, 
— — — — ■^^>— shio  and  we  willmake  34 copies,  2% in.  by  in.,  and  mail 
them  to  you  promptly.   Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

ALB  AMY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Albany,  N.  V. 

For  Fifteen  Years  the   PACIFIC  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  been  building  up  its  business  in  the  Northwest  until  today  it  lias  the  coulidtnce  and  patronage 
of  the  educators  in  its  field.    Write  today  for  our  Sixteenth  Year  Book. 

F.  H.  HUNT  WORTH,  Manager.  535  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Washington. 

MIDLAND       Fourteen  years  under  the  same  management  assures  both  teacher  and 

TEACHERS*    employer  the  best  service.    Write  either  office  for  blank. 

AGENCY.       Station  A.     Spokane,  Wash.      Warrensburg,  Missouri. 

422  Windsor  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"No  Position,  No  Fet;."    Write  us  for  particulars 


Chautauqua  Teachers'  Agency 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
No  Advance  Fee  i^EVo^NS,TRE£I: 


35th  year.  First  class  equipment.  Operates 
locally  and  nationally.  Direct  calls  from 
school  officers.  Direct  rccommciidat  iona 
Teachers  wanted  for  emergency  call*. 


CUNNINGHAM  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  «^aee,A,ba„y.N.v 


No  enrollment  lee  r< 


Margaret  Cunningham-Clancy,  Manager. 

1  in  advance.  Karly  registration  is  advised.   Write  to-<lay  lor  application  blank. 


PLACING  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS 

Business  Men's  Clearing  House,  DENVER 

ates  and  Recommends  Teachers  for  all  Departments  of  School  and  College  Work 


....  PROGRESSIVE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  METHODS  . . 
Eitmbliihed  1903.         We  have  filled  more  than  8000  politic 


i  Office,  Albany,  Georgia. 


THE  NORTHWEST  IS  THE  "FAIR  SALARY  BELT" 


NORTH 
WEST 
IS  BEST 


The  International  System  Announces  that  in  future  it  will  limit  its 
agency  business  to  specialists.  We  can  place  competent  teachers  in  the 
departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Music  and  Drawing,  Physical  Culture,  Playgrounds,  etc..  toadvantage. 
We  cover  the  territory  West  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  Hirer. 
NO  POSITION,  NO  FEE.    Write  at  once  for  next  year. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM,  Dept.  A. 

Janies  H.  Batten,  Mgr.,  Box  613,        Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 


WE  GREATLY  NEED 
TEACHERS   for  emer- 


gency vacancies  which  offer  the  best  opportunity 
Agency  for  the  entire  WEST  and  ALASKA. 


for  promotion. 


Tile  leading 
Boise,  Idaho 


Positions  Guaranteed : 


Our  Teachers'  Ageni 
regular  department  i 
school  authorities  sv 
sf  ul  that  we  can  absolutely 
te  you  then  y 


■y  is  really  more  efficient  because  it  is  a 
f  the  College, thereforelias  the  eonJIGeneeof 
10  call  on  us  as  they  do  no  other  agency, 
uaraiitee  to  locate  well  qualified  teachers 


(  uir  Influence  and  methods  are  so  s 

provided  they  register  early.  Xf  we  locate  you  then  you  pay  us.  If  you  are  not  located  We  forfeit  Our  guarantee 
and  pay  yoii  as  high  as 850.00  cash  forfeiture.  This  is  straight  and  backed  bv  an  endowed  college.  Write  for 
blank  today.  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  S.  1VI.  COLLEGE,  Morrisvilte,  Missouri. 


THF  TFAPHFR^'  ARFNPY- R-L-  nYI?RS&CO"-  Teafn<*s  V»(H  experience  or  ability  toiekch'  are  invited 
I  flu  iLHUFlLnO  HULIlUI  to  consult  this  Agency,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  promotion  or  a  change  of  location. 
Lemoyne  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.     (27th  Year)    Co-operating  Agencies  in  Denver  Colo,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.. 


POSITIONS  ol  all  kinds  lor  TEACHERS 

Write  us  your  qualifications.  FREE  Literature. 
Co-operative  Instructors'  Ass  n.     Marion,  lnd. 


PI  A  VS     Speakers,   Dialogues  and  Entertain- 

n  s.  Catalogue  Free. 

Ames  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  II.  Clyde,  Ohio. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Ti-iirliers'  Airenrv  Krliuol  Illi -ertoi  im."  we  are  i 

California,  ('.dorado.  Idaho.  Kansas,  Mc 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washingto 

c        Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification 

of  Teachers  of  all  the  States."  free  to  mem- 
bers or  seat  prepaid  for  Fifty  Cents  in 
M:mi|is.  Mtmeii  Itr/Kiuleil  if  not  snlisfinl. 
WRITE  US  TO-DAY  for  free  Booklet 
snowing  how  we  place  oar  teachers. 
\\  1LL1AM  HUFFER.  Manager. 


For  Every     Department  of 
School  Work.    As  Putili-hers 
of  the  aim        "Itnrky  Honntala 
toach  with  nearly  nil  the  schools  in  the  following  States:  Arizona, 
tiuui.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
and  Wyoming.    BOOKLET— "How  to  Apply  for  a  School  and  S«  - 


Roc/cr Mr  Teachers 

/IGSA/CY.  EMPIRE  BLD'G,  DENVER  COLO. 


THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS' AGENCY  IN  THE    ROCKY   MOUNTAIN  REGION. 


READ 


"HINTS  TO  TEACHERS  ABOUT  APPLYING  FOR  POSI  TIONS."  Worth  a  dollar  but  sells 
for  a  dime.  Order  today.   CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,   Columbus,  Ohio. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
REGISTER  FOR  NEXTYEAR 


THE  WASHINGTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  were  established  iu  lirlO,  and  operate  iu  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  aud  especially  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Montana.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Nevada.  The  above  is  the  high  salary  belt,  (Result  is  our  record.)  For  blank  and  information  address, 
J.  a.  SEELEY,  Manager,  Carey,  Idaho,     or     Tacoma,  Washington. 

Y  ou  Should  TV>#» 
Enroll  W  itli    *  " 

Why  ?  Because 

T.  H.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor, 


Interstate  Teachers'  Agency 

i  WE  have  more  dembnda  for  teachers  than  available  candidates. 
J  WE  are  a  reeuraweadatiQW  Agency. 


|  WE  give  pei-'mnl  titteution  to  your  needs, 
i  WE  do  an  Interstate  business. 

501-50:t  Livingston  Uhlcr., 


Rochester,  N.  V 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  POSITION  OR  PROMOTION  wr,te  1 


We  need 

teachers  for  all  positions  irom 
rural  schools  to  State  University.  Have  placed  over  eleven  thousand  brainy  men  and  women  in 
•rood  positions.  No  registration  fee  necessary. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BONO  ASS'N.,  681  Scarritt.  Kansas  City ,  Mo. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


January  iyfj 


For  Washington  and 
Lincoln  Days 

Washington  Day  Entertainments.  Readings,  recitations, 
drills,  dialogues,  exercises,  pantomimes,  tableaux,  songs,  stories, 
and  facts  of  great  interest  and  help  in  preparing  programs  for 
all  grades.     Illustrated.    176  pages.    Price,  30  Cents. 

Lincoln  Day  Entertainments.  A  companion  volume  to 
the  above.   For  all  grades.    Illustrated.    160  pages-    Price,  25  Cts. 

We  carry  in  stock  many  more  books  for  this  and  other  special  days,  also  a 
complete  line  of  blackboard  stencils,  small  pictures,  souvenir  post  cards, 
etc.     Write  for  TEACHERS'  CATALOGUE,  if  you  haven't  one. 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY, 
521  S.  Wabash  Avenue       -  CHICAGO 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 
VVRITE  US  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
Washington  rnrp  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 
and  Lincoln  T KLt  big  flag  free: 

Pictures  ..  ■  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  ana  let  them  sell  them  at  lOcentseach.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  allcharges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8feet  Bunting  Flags,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

ea  Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

m^K*  ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  "WASHINGTON" 
.V»j^  AND  "LINCOLN"  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL?  ^^Itt 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure'them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  fife" After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  101   Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


Short-Story  Writing 


A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,   form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  born;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


One  student  writes:  I  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check  for 
$125  from  'Everybody' s'  for  a  hu- 
morous story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Esenwein." 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 


250-Page  Catalog  Free.    Please  Address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Pep*.   46,    SpriDSfieid,  Mass. 


Kewaunee  Laboratory  Furniture 

Popular  With  Teachers 

On  the  right  we  illustrate  a  Biology  Table 
adapted  to  Laboratories  where  the  sections  are 
few.  ^  The  eight  drawers  provide  places  for 
individual  students'  property — drawings,  notes 
and  dissecting  instruments.  The  two  cupboards  provide  places  for  mi- 
croscopes and  materials  or  apparatus  in  process  of  experimentation. 
Kach  table  will  conveniently  accommodate  8  students  working  in 
sections  of  four. 

Physics  Table 

left  appears  one  of  our  Physics  Laboratory  Tables  that  has  attained  an  un- 
ilarity  among  Physics  teachers.     It '  is  very  firm  and  substantial.  The 
clamps  permit   accurate   adjustment  of  the  crossbar. 
These  tables  can  be  supplied  with  lower 'cupboard  and 
drawers,  if  desired.' 

We  have  many  interesting  specialties  in  the  way  of 
Laboratory  Furniture,  as  well  as  the  standardized  equip- 
ment. We  can  satisfy  your  needs,  whether  for  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Biology,  Psychology,  Physiography, 
Domestic  Science,  Kindergarten  or  Agricultural  Work. 
Just  ask  for  Catalog  L. 


On  the 
usual  popi 


LABORATORY      FURNITURE  (J ^/EXPERTS 

KEWAUNEE. WIS. 


I've  made  it  a  practice  to  put  all  my 
worries  down  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
then  sit  on  the  lid  an'  smile. — Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.S.  Government  examina- 
tions to  be  held  thoughout the  entire  country,  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring.  The  positions  to  be  tilled  p;i\ 
from  $600  to  $1500  ;  have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions, with  lull  pay. 

Thoseint  ©rested  should  write  immediately  to  Frank!  In 
Inst  i  tut  e.  Dept. N  105,Kochester,N.Y.,forscheduleshowing 
exnm  i  nat  ion  d at  es  and  places  and  targe  Rescript  ive  hook, 
snowing  t  he  posit  Ions  Available  andgiving  many  sample 
exam  i  nat  ion  quest  ions,  which  will  he  sent  free  of  charge- 


Hundreds  of  cnod  positions  now  open.  No  experienci- 1 
r,i„i,rl  (|  to  e.-i        of  them. I  -ii  n  Huir.ivspllinn  Rood;  • 
while  voiil,.Hrn.XVi  it.-  (■•!  I.iirlintnf  portions  open  on.) 
testimMiiiaU  t  r.-m  hundred:*  of  one  *tu<tents  win.  <«rn 
Slot)  to  $r>nit  a  month.  Address  nearest  olli-e.  Dept  H3 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION  I 


needs  someone  to  understand  his  qualifi- 
cations and  desires  and  to  present  them 
effectively  in  such  places  as  will  afford 
the  most  advantageous  employment. 
When  a  person  is  ill,  a  doctor  should  be 
consulted;  when  a  person  wishes  to  in- 
vest money  in  stocks,  he  should  consult 
a  reputable  broker  of  experience  instead 
of  wasting  his  time  in  asking  a  neighbor 
or  chance  passerby  whether  he  has  those 
stocks  to  sell.  So  an  up-to-date  school 
superintendent,  principal,  or  parent  who 
is  in  search  of  a  teacher  of  any  kind  con- 
sults a  teachers'  agency  in  preference  to 
depending  entirely  on  his  own  acquaint- 
ances and  friends.  This  custom  is  now 
so  generally  followed  that  both  teachers 
and  employers  feel  reasonably  certain 
that  they  can  best  secure  what  they  de- 
sire at  the  hands  of  experts  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  have  the  particular  kind  of 
information  required. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  TEACHERS 

(1)  The  Teachers'  Agency  enables  the 
young  teacher  to  find  a  position  suited 
to  his  particular  qualifications. 

(2)  Secures  for  the  experienced  teach- 
er promotion  as  rapidly  as  he  demon- 
strates his  ability. 

(3)  Affords  a  dignified  method  of  se- 
curing employment  and  advancement. 

(4)  Saves  the  teacher  the  embarrass- 
ment of  praising  his  own  ability. 

(5)  Prevents  the  unnecessary  waste  of 
time  and  money  involved  in  applying  for 
places  for  which  the  teacher  is  not  fitted. 

(6)  Enables  the  teacher  to  secure  ad- 
vancement solely  on  merit  at  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time,  money  and  effort. 

(7)  By  expert  representation  of  the 
teacher's  interest  enables  him  to  secure 
advancement  without  the  humiliation  of 
begging  for  a  position. 

(8)  Insures  the  teacher  not  merely  a 
position  but  the  best  position  to  which 
he  is  entitled  by  reason  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. 

(9)  Gives  the  teacher  expert  informa- 
tion of  requirements  and  educational 
conditions  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

(10)  Opens  to  the  teacher  opportunities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  EMPLOYERS 

(1)  Enables  the  employer  to  secure 
well-qualified  teachers  without  loss  of 
time. 

(2)  Prevents  the  annoyance  of  a  deluge 
of  written  or  personal  applications. 

(3)  Places  in  the  hands  of  the  employ- 
er confidential  information  showing  both 
the  weak  and  the  strong  points  of  each 
candidate. 

(4)  Eliminates  the  possibility  of  the 
employer's  being  imposed  upon  by  candi- 
dates whose  character  and  record  will 
not  bear  investigation. 

(5)  Holds  teachers  to  a  strict  account- 
ability with  employers — thus  prevent- 
ing the  violation  of  contracts. 

(6)  Gives  the  employer  the  expert 
assistance  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to 
investigate  and  judge  the  qualifications 
of  teachers. 

(7)  Presents  a  limited  number  of  can- 
didates— possessing  the  required  qualifi- 
cations— thus  saving  the  employer  the 
necessity  of  investigating  and  weeding 
out  the  unsuitable. 

(8;  Enables  the  employer  to  draw  upon 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  best  pos- 
sible teacher. 

(10)  Enables  the  employer  to  secure 
the  best  available  teacher  at  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time,  money  and  effort. 


EsterbrooK 

School  Pens 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  <;ood  pay, 
steady  work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings, 
promotions  on  merit,  Bhort  hours,  annual  vacation  and 
sick  leave  with  pay.  Many  thousands  ap|K>inted  yearly. 
Both  sexes.  No  political  pull.  Nearly  S0u,0")  classi- 
fied positions.  Common  sohool  education  pnrhctent. 
Full  information  and  questions  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESP.  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

EXTRA  MONEY,  TEACHERS 

Minply   furnish   our  free   information  of 

boarding  schools  to  students  who  plan  to  zo 
away  to  school.    We  pay  you.   Write  for  details : 

Association  of  Schools  of  the  U.  S. 
.Times  Bldg..  N.  Y.  or  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago^ 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

offer  employment  for  life  at  a  salary 
ranging  from  $8ootoSi8»o  per  year,  with 
short  hours  under  pleasant  conditions 
and  no  fear  of  "lay-offs"  or  strikes.  Ameri 
ran  citizens  18  or  over  are  eligible.   Our  *>!■ 

price  booklet  contains.  IFVt  of  positions,  rc<(nir*m«nl8.  el*-. 
urn  I  tolls  how  you  can  prepare  for  "Exams'*  under  the-  personal 
supervision  of  a.  former  If. -8  Civil  Service  Secret  *rv-EMtaj- 
f.er.    BookM  is  FREE,  without  obligation.    Write  to-day. 

PATTERSON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL 
Box  1510  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
formation address 


STUDY 


22nd  Year      U.ofC.(Div.  W  Chic«go,I!l. 


COPV  THIS  SKETCH 


.00 


j  SI  I-"-. 


illu 


tern  of  personal  Individual  les 
acTOlop  jour  talent.  Fifteen 
work    for  newspapers  fend  nagaslnea  q 
firs  me  to  te&eh  toil    Send  meruur  eked 
President  Wilson "with  6c  in  stamp*  and  I  will 
sen.l  toub  test  lesson  plate   also  coll  ret!  on  of 
drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOC. 

Ill i:  T.vNhON  SCHOOL  OF 
ILLUSTRATING   \\U  CARTOONING, 
1453  Seboflold  BaiMIn*,  Cleveland,  0. 


The  Lawton  Duplicator 


Thirty  days  free 
trial  to  to  a  c  h  e  1  s. 
Write  for  catalog  C. 
giriiifr  size  aud  our 
free  trial  offer. 

IIKKTOGIUPII  MM..  Jb 

in  ri. it  vi  nit  co. 

42  Jli.ri:,,  SI.,     .V  \.  l  ily 


BE  A  BANKER 

Splendid  opportunities  for  School  Teach 
(T: —  men  or  women.  Pleasant  work,  short 
hours,  nil  holidaysoff.  yearly  vacation  with 
pay.  good  salary.  Learn  at  home.  Diploma 
in  six  months.    Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN*.  President. 
lwoloriteBkl»f153Mel>a«  H    I  dins  i  'umims.o. 


i  York. 


*  (My 


LEARN  12  EARN 

arn  ladies ,  chiidn  u's  haird rejoins  (iocL 
■reel  waving),  complexion  imj  roxemrnt, 
manicuring,  removal  su|K-rnuous  hair,  ovrtvora 
Lu-  loss  or  hair,  reduction  of  double  chin  aufl 
|  llabbiucss  by  massage,  removal  of  wrinkle*,  etc 
Home  correspondence  cour>cs,  Ka*y,  fa«*clnn(- 
Itijr.  refined,  unusual  opportunities.  Send  ha  Ire* 
I'i't'k,  100  paces,  profusely  illustrated,  on  Bcaiilv 
4"  ti  I  lure,  proves  how  women,  ail  age*,  arc  rurtiioc  |l  >  »o  l  '> 
weekly :  mailed  FREE,  Wdrcss:  EI.IZ  YliKTIl  KIM.. 
P60|     frlaUuu  Iff  Now  York  Clly.    WHU  tu-duy' 
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Drawing--- Painting 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mail 

Special  Limited  Offer 


Be  a  Cartoonist,  News  pa  per, 
Magazine  or  Commerciai  1 1 1  ns- 
trato'r;  paint  in  Water  Colors  or 
Oil.  Lei  us  develop  your  tal- 
ent. Kn-e  Scholarship  Award. 
Your  name  anri  address  brings 
you  fuil  particulars  of  this  un- 
usual offer  by  return  mail  ami 
our  handsome  illustrated  Art 
Annual.  1  ree. 


FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  861,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


FREE  TUITION  BY  MAIL 

To  t**st  our  met  hods  of  teaching  by  correspondence,  we 
\,  i  1 1  grant ''Free  Tuition  Scholarships''  to  a  I  .mi  ted  num- 
ber of  new  appl  it-ants  for  instruction  in  the  following 
FREE  TO!  HON  COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 


Nuniul  Penmanship  Bookkeeping 

High  School  Typewriting  Agriculture 

Professional  Shorthand  Civil  Service 

Salesman  ship  Domestic  Science  Drawing 

Engineering  Law  Real  Estate 

English  Storv  Writing  Automobile 

Over  tOO  branches  included.  Enrol  in eutfee  $5; 

tuition  free  to  first  applicants.  Send  as  your  name  and 
neb]  cess — .VOW' — TOD  A  Y — tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  "■><» 
ii  now."  For  "Free  Tuition  Scholarship"  ami  full  partic- 
ulars address      CARNJCOIE  COLLEGE,       •       Rogers,  Ohio 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  Best  Employer 
Pav  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short ; 
places  p. 
ular:  va 
amis 


at!  promotion  rej?- 
with  pay:  thous- 
__-.es  every  year;  all 
kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere; 
no  lay-offs;  no  pull  needed;  com- 
mon education  stifficient. 

'This  Book 

tells  of  about  300.000  prote< 
pnsi t ions  in  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment service,  where  there  is  a 
hig  chance  for  you  —  i  f  j on  warn 
il— with  sure  and  generous  puj 
and  lifetime  employment.  Places 
open  to  American  citizens  of  Is 
Or  over. 

Special  money  back  guarantee 
if  vou  write  today  for  Booklet  U, 
1140.   I  I  IS  FREE. 

I  »rl  MoiAins,    Washington,  II.  C. 


Training  School  for  Norses 

THE  MICHAEL.  HEESE  HOSPITAL 

Registered  by  t  lie  state  of  1  IMudN.  Three  year 
course  preparatory  instruction.  Theoretical  and 
practical  class  work  throughout  the  course. 
for  information  address 

MISS  E.C.  BURGESS,  R.N.  Supt.,  Box  31,  Training'  School 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,        -         -  Chicago 


FINE  TONE 


In  order  to  introduce  our 
wonderful  new  system  of 
teaching  note  music  by  mail. Violin,  Cornet. G\ 
tar.  Piano  &  Organ  will  give  you  dandy  instrument  Absolutely  FREE 
and  guarantee  to  make  you  a  player  or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit 
FREE.  Special  offer  to  first  pupil,  write  at  once.*  SMngerland's 
Correspondence  School  of  Music,  Dept.  3,     Chicago,  MB. 


American  College 


Of  Physical 

Education 

Includes  Schools  for  Physical  Directors  and  Play- 
K  round  Workers.  Mid-Year  class  begins  February 
•j ■  1 1 1 .    Attend  a  recognized  school.   We  offer  courses 

in  Th  y  and  Practice,  including  Aesthetic  Dancing, 

Atli'lelic  Plavs.tiames  and  General  Al  hlctics.  Faculty 
Of  experts.  Unequalled  record  of  successful  graduates. 
Wh  ow  n  our  quarler-of -a-million -dollar  building, 
Including  swimming  pool,  tenuis  courts,  large  gym- 
nasium, etc.  For  detailed  information  address 

Secretary. 
J  i.i. i  N'uis,  Chicago,  42nd  &  Grand  Blvd.,  Box  22. 


AThe  Key  To  Success 
hi 


m   Stop  forgetting 


ncrease  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social 
success  is  the  ability  to  remember. 
1  can  make  your  mind  an  infalli- 
ble classified  index  from  which 
.vou  can  innluHtlii  select  thoughts. 


fr 


shfulr, 


1  le 


abb  syou  to  con 

think  on  umir  feet 
ience.  Knsv.  sin 
of  20  s  ears'  experience  in  develoi 
in^  memories  of  thousands  o 
students.  Write  todiiy  for  cop:  o 
my  book,  "How  to  Renumber 
anA  Copyrighted  Memory  lest  Fret 

also  how  to  Ob  tail!  FREE  copy  c 
my  book  "How  to  Speak  in  Public. 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory.  791  Auditorium  Bidg.",  Chicago,  ID, 


OH!   I  FORGOT 


to  write  for  that 
New  Catalogue 
outlining  Certificate,  Diploma,  Degree  Courses 

by  Mail.   Teachers'  Professional  College,  Austin,  Texas- 


Book  Reviews 

'The  Progressive  Music  Series— Book 
One  and  Book  Two. ' '  By  Horatio  Parker, 
Osbourne  McConathy,  Edw.  B.  Birge  and 
W.  O.  Miessuer.  8vo.  144  and  176  pages. 
Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  series  embodies  the  most  modern 
ideals  and  aims  not  only  of  music,  but 
of  applied  psychology  and  pedagogy  as 
well.  The  books  are  written  with  refer- 
ence to  the  three  well-defined  periods  of 
development  during  the  child's  school 
life.  The  first  period  is  covered  by 
Book  One,  the  Primary  Song  Book  and 
the  Teachers'  Manual.  The  second  period 
begins  with  the  fourth  grade  and  is 
covered  by  Books  Two  and  Three  with 
the  Book  of  Accompaniment.  The  third 
period  is  covered  by  Book  Four.  The' 
music  type  is  large  and  clear.  The  songs 
have  been  selected  with  great  care,  with 
a  view  both  to  the  cultivation  of  a  good 
taste  and  the  learning  of  musical  funda- 
mentals. 

"The  Discipline  of  the  School."  By 
Frances  M.  Morehouse.  Cloth.  12mo. 
360  pages.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

According  to  L.  D.  Coffman,  Ph.  D. , 
who  writes  an  interesting  introduction 
to  this  book,  20  per  cent  of  all  failures 
among  teachers  are  due  to  weakness  in 
discipline.  And  while  "this  fact  has 
been  recognized  for  many  years,  there 
has  not  been  any  attempt,  to  formulate 
the  principles  underlying  this  important 
phase  of  a  teacher's  work."  It  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  no  specific 
help  upon  questions  of  discipline  can  be 
given  to  all  teachers — that  each  situation 
requires  a  solution  all  its  own, — and  that 
a  teacher  deficient  in  discipline  is  dis- 
qualified by  nature  and  is  beyond  human 
help.  This  volume  by  F.  M.  Morehouse 
of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
is  therefore  a  pioneer.  And  to  those 
who  are  worried  by  the  problems  of 
school  discipline  this  work  will  certainly 
prove  a  god-send.  The  first  chapters  deal 
with  the  general  aspects  of  the  situation 
and  the  theory  of  discipline.  The  latter 
chapters  consider  the  concrete  problems 
of  school  life  and  offer  suggestions  for 
their  solution. 

"History  of  the  United  States."  By 
Matthew  Page  Andrews.  Cloth.  12mo. 
412  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  particular  feature  of  this  book  is 
its  accuracy.  Mr.  Andrews  makes  use 
of  only  the  best  modern  opinions,  so 
that  in  his  History  you  get  facts  as  un- 
adulterated as  scholarship  can  get  them. 
Recent  discoveries  have  cast  discredit 
upon  many  pleasant  and  unpleasant  tales 
of  colonial  days.  The  romantic  account 
of  Jamestown  so  favorable  to  John  Smith 
is  now  considered  the  product  of  Smith's 
self-abetting  imagination.  The  book  is 
concise  and  at  the  same  time  presents 
all  that  is  of  value  to  the  student  and  to 
the  general  reader.  The  experience  of 
the  author  as  instructor  in  secondary 
schools  has  shown  him  that  the  history 
of  our  country  may  be  made  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  all  subjects,  and  this 
idea  is  fully  carried  out  in  the  book. 
The  book  is  admirably  illustrated  with 
many  pictures  and  maps. 

"A  Course  in  Citizenship."  By  Ella 
Lvman  Cabot,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews, 
Fanny  E.  Coe,  Mabel  Hill  and  Mary 
McSkimmon.  Cloth.  12mo.  389  pages. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

The  contents  of  this  remarkable  vol- 
ume }s  not  indicated  by  its  title.  It  is 
not  a  dry  thesis  on  abstract  civic  duty. 
It  is  a  manual  for  the  ethical,  civic  and 
moral  training  of  a  child  from  its  third 
or  fourth  year  to  adolescence,  presented 
in  a  clear,  usable  and  interesting  way. 
The  material  is  divided   into  grades. 


Every  Teacher  and  Pupil  needs  a  10c 

SEE-RITE  PENCIL  POINTER. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  in  use.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  pocket,  school  room  or  desk. 
Will  hist  for  moid  hs.  Will  not  break  the  lead, 
waste  the  pencil  or  litter  the  floor.  The  ad- 
justable blade  shaves  like  a  pllihe.  Special 
prices  to  teachers  in  dozen  lots.  Send  a 
dime  and  get  one.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

st  ARIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY. 
117  \V  .  Columbia  Street,  "D"      Detroit,  Mich. 


Decorate  Your  Schoolroom 

Life  Size  Crayon  Bust  Portraits 

of  Washington,  Martha  Washington,  Lincoln, Longfellpw,  Whii  tier- 
Lowell,  Bryant,  Shakespeare,  Wood  row  Wilson,  etc. 

Size  22  x  2H  inches.  Price  each  f  unframed),  20  cents;  six  for 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

Framed  Portraits 

Any  of  the  above  framed  in  our  handsome  2-ineh  Solid  Oalc 
black  enameled  frames,  complete  with  frame  and  glass  and  secure 
ly  packed  for  shipment,  each  $1.45;  any  two  $2.75;  any  three 
$4.05;  any  four,  $5.35;  any  five,  $0.65;  express  extra. 

Artotypes — 
Famous  Paintings 

Celebrated  paintings  of  the  old  masters  and  modern  painters 
as  well.  Aseriesofthe  highest  grade  reproductions,  furnished 
at  moderate  cost.  Over  U,()00  titles,  the  most  popular  being: 
The  Angelas  (Millet),  "Can't  You  Talk?"  (Holmes),  Baby  Stuart 
(Van  Dyek),  Close  of  Day  (Adan) ,  Boyhood  of  Lincoln  (Johnson), 
Christ  Head  at  Twelve  Years  (Hofmann)  The  Colosseum,  The 
Forum,  General  Washington  on  Horse,  (Faed),  The  Gleaners 
(Millet),  The  Horse  Fair  (Bonheur),  Madonna  (Bodenhausen), 
Madonna  of  the  Chair  (Raphael  I,  Return  to  the  Farm  (Troyon), 
Shepherdess  and  Sheep  (Lerolle),  Sir  Galahad  (Watts),  Sistine 
Madonna  (Raphael),  Song  of  the  Lark  (Breton),  The  Sower 
(Millet),  Spirit  of  '76  (Willard),  The  Horse  Slioer  (Landseer), 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware  (Leut/.e), 
The  Windmill  (Van  Ruysdael). 

Size,  22x28  inches.  Price,  each  (unframedi.  90  cents  ;  any 
two,  $1.50;  any  five.  $3.50;  any  ten  $6.50,  postpaid.  Any  of 
these  subjects  supplied  beautifully  hand-colored  at:  Each  i  un- 
framedi, $1.50;  any  two,  $2.70;  any  five,  $6.50,  Postpaid. 

Framed  Artotypes 

Any  of  the  above  framed  in  our '.-inch  So'id  Oak  black  or  brown  fiames  to  suit  the  tone  of 
the  subject,  picture  complete  with  frame  and  glass  and  ready  to  hang,  securely  packed  for 
shipment,  each  $2.00;  any  two,  $3.90;  any  three,  $5.80;  any  tour,  $7.70;  any  five.  $9.60;  any 
six,  $11.50,  express  extra.  (If  hand-colored  Artotypes  arc  wanted,  add  50  cents  to  Cosl  01  each.) 
Catalog  mailed  free. 

Books  Every  Teacher  Needs 

By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  A  Day  Book  for  Teachers. 
:  for  all  grades.    252  pages.   Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 


Morning  Exercises  for  All  the  Year. 

Contains  3(13  morning  or  opening  exercises 

Language  Games  for  All  Grades.  By  Alhambra  (3.  Deming,  Principal  Washington 
School,  Winona,  Minn.  Designed  to  establish  Hie  hal.it  of  correct  speech.  With  40  cards  for 
pupils' use.    96  pages.   Cloth.    Price  (  w  ith  cards)  50  cents. 

Lincoln  Day  Entertainments.    By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.    160  pages.   Price  25  cents. 
Washington  Dav  Entertainments.    By  .Joseph  C.  Sindelar.    Price,  30  cents. 
How  To  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday.    By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.    Price  25  cents. 
Our  128-page  11115  Catalog  of  Books,  Helps  and  Supplies  for  Teachers  and  Schools,  mailed 
■  free  upon  request.   Every  teacher  should  ha  ve  a  copy!  It  is  a  guidebook  to  the  best  of  everything. 

Veckley-Cardy  Co. 

316  W.  Randolph  St.,    Chicago,  III. 


■  ■ 

™     ^  p 

rJIJ'J  mimeograph  doesn't  copy.  It  duplicates.  It  doesn't  make 
something  that  looks  like  the  original.  It  makes  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  original  itself.  And  that's  the  reason  it  is  the  most  efficient 
means  ever  devised  for  the  reproduction  of  typewriting  of  all  kinds. 
And  that's  the  reason  more  mimeographs  have  been  sold  than  all 
other  duplicating  devices  put  together.  And  that's  the  reason  the 
mimeograph  is  finding  such  extensive  use  in  all  departments  of  our 
public  schools  and  colleges.  Our  new  booklet  "K"  is  loaded  with 
'"food  for  thought"  for  school  people.  A  postal — today — to  the 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago,  will  bring  it.  Rotary  mimeograph 
prices  range  from  fo  $]  ^ 
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practical 
^elections 


SchoolYear 


S#*«=»1#»V   «1     Otlf»S*inn      Ronk      Prepared    (.specially    for    Teachers,  by 

JCC1C/  55    yuesiion    DOOIY  Li;vi  sleley.  Professor  of  Peda- 

gogy  in  the  New  Jersey  suae  Norma]  School,  Trenton,  N.  .1.,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  teachers  generally 
as  the  authorof  "History  ol  Education,"  "Foundations  ol  Education,"  "A  New  .School  Management," 
etc.,  assisted  by  Miss  Nellie  (i.  Pettierew,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  successful  experience  in  the  Pinna 
Ohio,  Sc  hools,  and  joint  author  of  "Every  Day  Plans." 

The  title  "Question  Book"  is  in  use  on  several  publications.  They  are  a  class  of  books  of  which  teach- 
ers are  continually  in  need,  and  the  demand  is  large  and  constant.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in 
the  books  themselves.  "Seeley's"  was  produced  in  answer  to  a  distinct  demand  for  something  new, 
fresh  and  complete.  It  was  prepared  on  strictly  pedagogical  lines  by  the  well-known  educational  writers 
named  above,  and  the  large  sale  and  countless  commendations  which  it  has  enjoyed  since  its  publication 
justify  the  conclusion  that  such  a  NEW  AND  MODERN  QUESTION  BOOK  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
great  body  of  progressive  teachers. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  Thoroughly  Covers  the  Following  Topics: 

English  and  American  Arithmetic  U.  S.  History  Nature  Study 

Literature  Drawing  Civil  Government  Lessons  on 

Reading  Algebra  Writing  and  Morals 

Orthography  Physiology  and  Hygiene  School  Management  Suggestions  for 

Grammar  Geography  Methods  of  Teaching  Study  of  Events. 

The  Above  Topics  Are  Treated: 

FIRST.  By  introductory  articles  by  Professor  Seeley,  exhaustively  treating  methods  of  studying  and 
teaching  the  various  subjects.  This  invaluable  feature  is  found  in  no  other  Question  Book  and  stamps 
Seeley's  as  being  the  only  Pedagogic;.  I  question  Hook  published.  C  SECOND.  Kv  Questions  covering 
every  conceivable  phase  of  each  subject.     C  THIRD.   By  exhaustive  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive  teacher.  It  is  invaluable  for 
class  and  personal  reviews,  preparing  for  examinations,  etc. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  has  4 SO  pages,  is  printed  on  a  fine  grade  of  laid  paper,  neatlv  and  substan- 
tially bound  in  silk  cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 

SEELEY'S  QUESTION  BOOK,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


Manners 
the 


The  Most  attractive  and  \  Volume  I   Autumn  Plans 

Useful  Set  of  Books  ever    Volume  II   Winter  Plans 

Published  for  Teachers  I  Volume  III  Spring  Plans 


f  |  II  r  umes,  heavy  enamel- 
ed  paper  covers  $1.00 


EVERY  DAY  PLANS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


The  Year's  Entertainments 


COMPILED  AND  ARRANGED  BY 
INEZ  N.  McFEE. 

iplete  programs  for  different  grades,  appropriate 
her  Special  Occasions.  v\  ith  these  programs  as  a 
t  Material,  made  up  of  Recitations,  Songs,  Music, 
o  Teachers,  Hints  for  Decoration,  etc.  While  the 
material  can  be  used  in  many  other  ways,  either 


The  contents  of  this  book  are  arranged  under 
to  the  month  or  for  various  Holidays,  Birthdays,  o 
basis,  the  book  provides  a  vast  amount  of  Entertain) 
Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Memory  Gems,  with  Directio 
arrangement  is  based  on  various  complete  programs, 
in  connection  with  set  programs  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Graded.  Much  of  the  material  is  graded,  in  some  instances  both  the  primary  and  more  advanced 
programs  and  material  being  supplied  for  the  same  occasion— thus  rendering  the  book  equally  helpful 
to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

The  Index  is  printed  complete  and  gives  in  alphabetical  arrangement  the  titles  of  the  more  than 
six  hundrtd  selections  contained  in  the  book. 

Character  of  Contents.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved 
-elections  should  appear  in  this  book,  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material 
is  presented.  A  large  number  of  selections  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  general  collection,  as  they  are 
protected  by  copyright  and  could  be  used  only  by  consent  of  author  or  publisher. 

No  matter  what  other  Entertainment  Books  you  have  you  need  this,  yet  with  this  book  little 
else  in  this  line  would  really  be  needed,  for  it  aims  to  and  does  supply  an  abundance  of  material  for 
any  occasion. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  364  double  column  pages  size  page  5'->  x  .  inches)  well  bound  in  silk 
cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 

THE  YEAR'S  ENTERTAINMENTS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90, 


Practical  Selections 


Compiled  by  Grace  B.  l-axon  from  Normal  Instructor 
and  Primary  Plans  for  the  Past  Twenty  Years. 

It  is  adapted  for  use  by  teachers  of  all  grades,  every  branch  of  study  being  represented. 

Thirty=four  full  page  illustrations  of  blackboard  drawings,  paper  cuttings,  nature  and  reading 
lessons,  and  ideas  fol  number  and  busy-work  cards. 

Seventy=five  pages  of  entertainments,  covering  holidays  and  birthdays  used  in  schoolrooms. 

Thirty  pages  of  the  best  "pieces  to  speak"  ever  collected  in  one  group,  selected  for  every  grade. 

One  hundred  seventy-live  pages  of  choice  material  classified  by  topics  as  indicated  by  table  of  ' 
tents  given  below: 


The  Teacher  and  the  School 
Some  Helps  in  Arithmetic 
Simple  Lessons  in  Ethical  Theories 
The  Newest  Methods  in  Geography 
Nature  Study  Within  the  Reach  of  All 
Some  Devices  to  Obtain  Perfect  Spelling 
Ev  ery  Day  Drawing 
Rending— Our  Greatest  Problem 
History  Made  Interesting 
School  Arts  and  Crafts 
How  to  Study  Pictures 
The  Use  of  Dramatic  Play 


Easy  Lessons  in  Domestic  Science 

Manual-Training  in  the  Grades 

Simple  but  Scientific  Physical  Exercises 

Seat  Work  that  has  Proved  Successful 

Helpful  Studies  in  Literature 

Written  and  Oral  Work  in  Language 

Physiology  Out  of  the  Old  Paths 

Plans  and  Material  for  Entertainment 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Singing 

Pieces  for  Friday  Afternoon 

How  to  Obtain  Good  Results  in  Penmanship 


A  320=page  book,  printed  on  fine  eggshell  book  paper  and  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  cents. 

Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  teachersare  using  PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS  in  their  daily  work.  It 
is  a  book  of  a  thousand  helps  and  suggestions— a  book  to  which  any  teacher  may  go  at  any  time  and  And 
help  and  encouragement  on  almost  any  phase  of  school  work. 

PRACTICAL.  SELECTIONS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 


«i     1  „1  COMPILED    AND    EDITED    BY    GRACE    B.  FAXON, 

The     3CnOOl      lear  Compiler  of  "Practical  Selections." 

This  book  for  teachers  is  arranged  on  a  new  and  most  helpful  plan.  The  text  is  divided  into  ten 
sections  each  representing  one  month  of  the  school  year,  eaeli  section  being  devoted  to  a  certain  topic 
selected' bv  the  compiler  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  standards  of  elementary  education  1  bus  "Home 
is  the  topic  chosen  for  the  first  school  month— September— and  some  dozens  of  the  most  helpful,  practical 
articles  relating  to  this  topic  make  up  this  division.  This  chapter  aims  to  define  the  importance  of  co- 
operation between  home  and  school,  between  parent  and  teacher,  and  to  help  the  teacher  to  bring  about 
desirable  results  from  the  forming  of  such  a  bond.  ....•«,  c  *  ■     c  ■■■ 

The  Other  chapters  are  entitled:  Outdoors,  Worthwhile*,  Happy  Days,  r-undamentals,  Prills, 
Tests  and  Contests,  Sympathy,  Character,  Values. 

Some  entertainment  features  are  provided  at  the  close  of  a  number  of  chapters,  and  the  many  illus- 
trations are  valuable  exponents  of  ideas  for  decoration,  construction  work  or  supplements  to  the  com- 
mon branches. 

Although  the  subject  matter  in  each  division  has  special  reference  to  the  topic  representing  a  par- 
ticular month,  it  is  equally  available  for  any  other  time. 

256  pages.     Printed  on  fine  egg-shell  paper  and  splendidly  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  05  cents. 
THE  SCHOOL  YEAR,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.00. 

j(fcg=  For  various  otlier  Combination  Offers  wh  ich  include  above,  books  see  reverse  side. 

F.  A.  Owen  PtiblisHing  Co..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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1TVA«<v    T"Jc»vr  For  Teachers  of  All  Grades.     Bv  Nellie  G.  Pettierew  and 

'-'TfKZl.jr     XJ<\y     r  iail3  Nellie  McCabe,  of  the  Piqua,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Every  Day  Plans  is  a  set  of  handsome  plan  hooks,  written  and  arranged  by  teachers  for  teachers  to 
supply  such  material  as  educational  journals  do  not  find  it  possible  to  furnish  because  of  the  varied  field 
which  they  must  cover. 

These  Plan  Books  contain  such  matteras  the  teacher  needs  in  her  every  day  work  to  make  her  lessons 
brig  lit,  fresh  and  interesting. 

They  bring  to  hand  the  things  which  require  much  time  and  research  to  find  ami  which  the  teacher 
is  often  unable  to  procure  because  of  lack  of  necessary  books. 

They  glean  from  the  wealth  of  literature,  art,  nature  study,  and  kindred  subjects  the  tilings  suited  to 
the  season  and  adapted  to  pupils  of  all  ages. 

They  tell  how  to  do,  what  to  do,  and  supply  the  material  with  which  to  do. 

They  contain  no  theory — nothing  but  practical,  up-to-date  material. 

A  large  part  of  the  material  is  "ready  to  use"  and  judging  from  the  words  of  commendation  received, 
the  authors  have  fully  achieved  their  aim  of  providing  something  helpful  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

A  glance  at  the  subjects  treated  will  convince  you  that  they  are  just  the  books  for  which  thousands  of 
eachers  have  been  seeking. 

Music — Nature  Study  —  Language  and  Literature — Stories  of  Industry  and  His- 
tory— Biographies  Geography  Special  Day  Programs—  Poems  and  flemory  Gems — 
Stories— Helps  in  Drawing— Calendars  and  Blackboard  Drawings — Busy  Work — Etc. 
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Grade  I  is  called  Home.  Each  month 
has  a  chapter  in  which  appropriate  les- 
sons are  taught,  for  instance,  in  Septem- 
ber, "Kindness  to  Playmates,"  in  De- 
cember, "Making  Others  Happy,"  in 
June,  "Care  of  Plants  and  Flowers." 
Grade  II  is  "School  and  Playground." 
Such  topics  as  Sympathy,  Helpfulness, 
Gratitude,  The  Golden  Rule,  are  treated. 
Grade  III  is  "The  Neighborhood.  "  Grade 
IV  is  "Town  and  City,"  and  includes 
such  topics  as  "Care  of  Public  Prop- 
erty," "Public  Health  and  Charities," 
"Good  Will  among  all  Classes  of  Citi- 
zens, ""How  we  can  Help  our  Com- 
munity." Grade  V  is  "The  Nation" 
under  which  are  such  topics  as  Pioneers, 
E  Pluribus  Unum,  Patriotism,  Friend- 
ship with  Other  Nations.  Grade  VI  is 
"American  Ideals;"  Grade  VII,  "The 
U.  S.  and  the  World,  and  Grade  VIII, 
"The  World  Family.  "  The  book  is  inter- 
spersed with  poems  and  quotations  and 
references  for  reading.  Ex-President 
Taft  has  written  an  introduction  for  the 
book  in  which  he  commends  it  highly. 

"Story  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  By  Alicia  Barnard. 
Cloth.  12mo.  160  pages.  40  cents. 
Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Here  is  an  excellent  work.  The  sub- 
ject may  not  at  first  sight  seem  inter- 
esting,— but  that  is  just  the  book's 
strongest  recommendation,  that  it  re- 
veals what  a  fund  of  facts  regarding  our 
Constitution  is  really  highly  entertain- 
ing. We  are  grossly  ignorant  of  this 
great  human  document.  School  children 
never  catch  any  enthusiastic  desire  to 
learn  its  origin,  history  and  meaning 
from  their  teachers.  And  yet  it  was 
born  in  tragedy,  developed  in  romance 
and  reached  maturity  in  the  midst  of  a 
glory  and  triumph  such  as  have  made 
the  whole  earth  wonder.  Get  this  book 
for  yourself  and  your  children. 

"The  Alexander-Dewey  Arithmetic, 
Elementary  Book- "  By  George  Alex- 
ander, edited  by  John  Dewey.  Cloth. 
12mo.  300  pages.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  aim  of  this  arithmetic  is  to  in- 
culcate a  "number  sense, "  so  that  the 
pupil  may  be  able  to  apply  his  skill  in 
manipulation  of  numbers  to  the  every- 
day affair.?  and  business  of  life.  Then, 
too,  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the 
teacher  can  drill  for  accuracy,- which  is 
an  accomplishment  more  rare  than  is  to 
be  desired.  This  book  is  illustrated  with 
pictures  as  well  as  diagrams.  Every 
numerical  idea  is  introduced  by  means 
of  a  concrete  situation  familiar  to  chil- 
dren. The  pedagogical  ideals  have  been 
adhered  to  throughout  this  series.  The 
strongest  and  best  instincts  of  the 
scholars  are  appealed  to  continually. 
The  children  are  taught  to  think  before 
they  figure.  It  sounds  strange  to  speak 
of  dramatizing  arithmetic,  but  it  is  done 
in  this  book  with  a  convincing  promise 
of  producing  right  results. 

"Principles  of  Education."  By  Eliza- 
beth M.  Sewell.  Cloth.  12mo.  134  pages. 
36  cents.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  new  and  abridged  edition  of 
a  book  which  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion among  the  "Mothers'  Clubs"  in 
England.  The  book  does  not  deal  with 
the  technicalities  of  instruction  in  the 
common  school  branches,  but  is  devoted 
rather  to  the  ethical  features  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  suitable  for  mothers  and  fath- 
ers as  well  as  teachers.  Such  subjects 
as  the  following  head  the  chapters:  III, 
Obedience,  V,  Justice.  VIII,  Forgive- 
ness, XII,  Faith,  XV,  Truth,  XVII, 
Vanity,  XVIII,  Temper,  XIX,  Purity, 
XXI,  Principles  of  Religion.  The  book 
is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  and  direct 
advice  upon  vitally  important  subjects. 

'  'A  Far  Journey.  "  By  Abraham  Mitrie 
Rihbany.  12mo.  352  pages.  Many  illus- 
trations from  photographs.  Price  $1.75. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  story  of  achievement  and 
will  rank  with  "The  Promised  Land," 
by  Mary  Antin  and  "Making  of  an 
American,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Some 
twenty  years'ago  a  young  Syrian  landed 
at  New  York  with  nine  cents  in  his 
pocket,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  Today  he  is  pastor  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  churches  in  America.  Be- 
sides the  splendid  inspiration  of  the  book 
to  her  pupils,  the  teacher  will  find  the 
description  of  Syrian  life,  which  occupies 
(Continued  on  page  8j 
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The  Instructor  Literature  Series 


COMPRISING  THE  VERY  BEST  OF 

Supplementary  Readers  and  Classics  for  All  Grades 

The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  intended  to  provide  good  reading  in  convenient  and  inexpensive  form,  for  all  grades 
in  the  school.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  school  course,  and  became  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
many  standard  and  accepted  Classics,  a  large  number  of  books  specially  prepared  by  writers  who  understand  intimately  the 
needs  of  the  schoolroom. 

5  CENTS— SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  AND  CLASSICS-5  CENTS 

This  is  the  most  extended  and  complete  list  of  this  class  of  books  published,  and  is  being  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  many  new  titles  each  year.  Each 
book  has  32  or  more  pages;  well  made,  with  strong  attractive  paper  covers,  in  assorted  colors  and  different  designs.  They  include  Fables,  Myths,  Nature,  Biography, 
History,  Industries  and  Literature.    Many  new  titles  in  this  list. 


FIRST  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*6  Fairy  Stories  of  the  Moon. — 
*27  Kleven  Fables  from  „Esop  — 

28  More  Fables  from  .-Esop — 
*2g  Indian  Myths — Bush 
140  Nursery  Tales—  Taylor 
288  Primerfrom  Fableland—  Mat/Hire. 
Nature 

1  l  ittle  Plant  People— Part  I  - 

2  Little  Plant  People— Part  II  - 
*30  Story  of  a  Sunbeam — Miller 

'■  ;i  KittyMitteus  and  Her  Friends 
History 

*32  Patriotic  Stories  (Story  of  the 
Flag,  Story  of  Washington,  etc.) 
Literature 

*jo.j  Mother  Goose  Reader 
*22<S  First  Term  Primer — Aiagutre 
+230  Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  for 
Beginners 

SECOND  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

33  Stories  front  Andersen — Tayloi 

34  Stories  from  Grim — 'Taylor 

♦36  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  -  Reitei 
'  *37  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk — ReiVet 

Adveuturesof  a  Brownie — 
Nature 

3  I. iltle  Workers  (Animal  Stories) 
39  Little  Wood  Friends — Mayne 

*)o  Wings  and  Stings — Halijax 

41  Story  of  Wool — Alayne 

42  Biid  Stories  from  the  Poets — 
History  and  Biography 

43  Story  ol  the  Mayflower- McCabe 
45  Boyhood  of  Washington — Reitei 

*2o.(  Boyhood  of  Lincoln — Reitei 
Literature 

*72  Bow-Wow    and     Mew-Mew  — 
Craik  „ 

*I52  Child's    Garden     of     Verses — 

2od  Picture  Study  Stories  for  Little 

Children—  Cranston 
220  Story  of  the  Christ  Child  — 
262  Four  Little  Cotton-Tails — Smiih 
290  Fuzz  in  Japan  —  A  Child-Life 
Reader — Alagu  ire 

THIRD  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

♦46  Puss  in  Boots  and  Ciinlerella 
*47  Greek  Myths— Klingensmith 
+4K  Nature  Myths— Aleicalf 
♦50  Reynard  the  Fax— Best 
102  Thuinbelina  ami  Dream  Stories 
♦146  Sleeping    Beauty    and  oilier 
Stories 

174  Sun  Myths — Reiter 

175  Norse  Legends,  I — Reiter 

176  Norse  Legends.   II — Reiter 
*I77  Legends  of    the    Rhiueland — 

282  Siegfried,   The    Lorelei,  and 
Other  Rhine  Legends — McCabe 
Nature  and  Industry 

4y  Buds,  Stems  and  Fruits — Mayne 

51  Story  ol  Flax-  Mayne 

52  Stor}'  of  Glass — Hanson 

*53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 

Drop — Mayne 
135  Little  People  of  the  Hills  (Dry 
Air  and  Dry  Soil  Plants) — Chast 
203  Little     Plant    People    of  tht 

Waterways  —  Chase 
133  Aunt    Martha's    Corner  Cup- 
board— Parti.   Story  of  Tea  and 
the  Teacup 
137  Aunt    Martha's    Corner  Cup- 
board—Part II.   Story  of  Sugar, 
Coffee  and  Salt 
13S  Aunt    Martha's    Corner  Cup- 
board— Part  III.    Story  of  Rice, 
Currants  and  Honey 
History  and  Biography 
*4  Story  of  Washington — Reitei  e 
7  Story  of  Longfellow — Mt  Cab,' 
*2i  Story  of  the  Pilgrims — Powers 
*44  Famous  Early  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  11  s 
(Smith,  Staudish,  Penn) —  Bush 
*54  Story  of  Columbus — McCabe  . 
•  55  Story  of  Whittier— McCabe  N 
57  Story  ofLouise  M.  Alcott— Hush 
*59  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
60  Children  of  the   Northland — 
02  Children  of  the  South  Lauds— 

I  (Florida,  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico) 
u;;  Children  of  the  South  Lands— 

II  (Africa,  Hawaii,  The  Philip- 
pines)— Mc.Fee 

64  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies  —  I 
(New  Amsterdam) — Bakei 

65  Child  Life    in  the  Colonies— 
II  (Pennsylvania) — Bakei 


66  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies- III 
(Virginia) — Baker 

68  Stories  of  the  Revolution-) 
(Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys) — McCabe 

69  Stories  of  the  Revolution  —II 
1  Around  Philadelphia ) — McCabe 

70  Stories  of  the  Revolution  —  III 
(Marion,   the   Swamp   Fox)  — 

*  1 32  Story  of  Franklin — Tat  is 

*i64  The  Little    Brown  Baby  and 
Other  Babies 

*i65  Oeniila.the  Child  of  the  Des- 
ert,  and  some   of    Her  Sisters 

*166  Louise  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Her 
New  Home.  ( Aos.  164,16s,  166  a ■  e 
the  stories- from  "Seven  Little. 
Sisters"  by  Jane  A  ndi  ews) 
167  Famous  Art  ists  I — Laudsecrfud 
lionheur — Petticrew 

Literature 

*35  Goody  Two  .Shoes 
5S  Selections     from     Alice  ami 
Phoebe  Carjr 
*67  The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

71  Selections  from  Hiawatha  (for 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  Grades; 

*227  Our  Animal  Friends  and  How 

to  Treat  Them 
*:?33  Poems  Worth  Knowing— Book 
I — Primary — Faxon 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 
*75  Story  of  Coal — McKane 

76  Story  of  Wheat— Halifax 
*77  Story  of  Cotton — Blown 
134  Conquests  of  Lit  tic  Plant  People 
♦136  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks  I — Mi  Tee 
*l8l  Stories  of  the  Stars— Ale  Fee 
*205  Fives  and    No  Eyes  and  The 

Three  Giants 
History  and  Biography 
*5  Story  of  Lincoln — Reiter 
*56  Indian  Children  Tales— Bush 
78  Stories   of    the  Backwoods— 
*79  A  Little  New  England  Viking 
Si  Story  of  DeSoto — Hatfield 
*82  Story  of  Daniel  Booiie — Reitei 
S3  Story  of  Printing— McCabe 

84  Story  of  David  Crockett — Reitcr 

85  Story  of  Patrick  Henry — 

86  American  Inventors  —  I  (Whit- 
ney and  Fulton) — Faris 

87  American  Inventors — II  (Morse 
and  F.disou) — Fai  is 

88  American  Naval  Heroes  (Jones 
Perry,  Farragut) — Bush 

89  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson— Jitdd 
91  Story  of  p;ugeue  Field — McCabe 

178  Story  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill— Ba  ker 
*i82  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc — McFee 
207  Famous   Artists    II — Reynolds 

and  Murillo — Cranston 
243  Famous  Artists  —  III  —  Millet 
"248  Makers  of  .European  History — 
Literature 

90  Fifteen  Selections  from  Long- 
fellow— I  (Village  Blacksmith, 
Children's  Hour,  and  others) 

*95  Japanese   Myths  and  Legends 
103  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
III.  Water     Babies  (Abridged: 
Kingsley 
Tolmi  of  the  Treetops — Crimes 
*I72  Labuthe  Little  Lake  Dweller 


*I73  Tara  of  the  Tents— Grimes 
!95  Night   before    Christinas  and 

Other    Christmas    Poems  and 

Stories  (Any  Grade) 
*2oi  Alice's    First    Adventures  in 

Wonderland — Carroll. 
*202  Alice's  F'urther  Adventures  in 

Wonderland — Carroll 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

92  Animal  Life   in  the  Sea— Mi  Fee 
*93  Story  of  Silk  —  Brown 
94  Story  of  Sugar — Reiter 

96  What  We  Drink  (Tea,  Coffee 
and  Cocoa) — Brown 

*I39  Peeps  into  Biril  Nooks — II 
210  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses — 
263  The  Sky  Family— Denton 
280  Making  of  the  World— Herndon 
2S1  Builders  of  the  World — Heindon 

*283  Stories  of  Time — Bush 

History  and  Biography 

16  Explorations  of  the  Northwest 
80  Story  of  the  Cabots— Mc Bitde 

97  Story  of  the  Norsemen — Hanson 

98  Story  of  Nathan  Hale — AicCabe 

99  Story  of  Jefferson  —McCabe 

100  Story  of  Bryant — AlcFee 

101  Story  of  Robert  E.Lee — McKane 
105  Story  of  Canada—  Douglas 

*io6  Story  of  Mexico — McCabe 

107  Story  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son— Busli 

110  Story  of  Hawthorne — McFee 
H2  Biographical  Stories  -  /Aire 
ihorne 

141  Story  of  Grant — Ale  Kane 

144  Story  of  Steam — McCabe 

145  Story  of  McKinley — Ate  Bride 
157  Story  of  Dickens  —  Smith 

*i"9  Story  of  the  Flag — Baker 
185  Story  of  the  First  Crusade — 

190  Story  of  Father  Hennepin — 

191  Story  of  LaSalle— M1B1  ide  ■ 
*2I7  Story  of  Florence  Nigh  tinv  ale  - 

218  Story  of  Peter  Cooper — ATfFce 
232  Story  of  Shakespeare — Giamrs 
265  Four  Little  Discoverers  in  Pana- 
ma— Bush 
♦287  Life  in  Colonial  Days —  Tilliug- 
hast 

Literature 

*S  King  of     the     Golden  River 

—Raskin 
*9  The  Golden  Touch — Haiclhor  11  e 
61  Story  of  Siudbad  the  Sailor 

108  History  in  Verse  (Sheridan's 
Ride,  Independence  Bell,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  etc.) 

113  Little  DafFydowndilly  and  Other 
Stories — Hawthorne 
*i8o  Story   of  Aladdin  and.  of  Ali 

Baba— Lewis 
♦183  A  Dog  of  Flanders — De  la  Rann  e 
+       The  Nurnb.erg  Stove — LaRaniee 
*i$6  Heroes  from  King  Arthur — 
194  Whittier's  Poeni>— Selected 
*199  Jackanapes — Ewing 
*2oo  The  Child   of    Crbino — De  la 
Raruee 

*2o8  Heroes  of  Asgard— Selections — 

iteaiy 

*2i2  Stories  from  Robin  Hood — Bush 
*23(  Poems  Worth    Knowing  — Book 
II  —  Intermediate — Fa. von 


Nature 


SIXTH  YEAR 


*iog  Gifts  of  the  Forests  (Rubber, 
Cinchona,  Resins,  etc.) — Mcl'ee 
249  Flowers  and  Birds  of  Illinois — 
Patterson 

Geography 

H4  Great  European  Cities — I  (Lon- 
don and  Paris) — Bush 
115  Great     European      Cities — II 

(Rome  and  Berlin  1 — Bush 
168  Great      European      Cities — III 
(St.  Petersburg  aud  Constanti- 
nople) — Bush 
*246  What  I  Saw  in  Japan — Griffis 
*247  The  Chinese  and  Their  Country 

— E.  Af.  Paulson 
*285  Storv  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
.  —Nida 


History  and  Biography 

*73  Four  Great  Musicians — Bush 
74  Four  More  Great   Musicians — 
*n6  Old   F.nglish    Heroes  (Alfred, 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  The 
Black  Friucel — Bush 

117  Later  English  Heroes  (Crom- 
well, Wellington,  Gladstone) 

+  i6o  Heroes    of    the     Revolution — 
163  Stories  of  Courage — Bush 
187  Lives   of  Webster   and  Clay— 
*I88  Story  of  Napoleon— Bush 
*j89  Stories'of  Heroism — Bush 

197  Story  of  Lafayette — Bush 

198  Stoty    ot     Roger  William; — 
Leigh  ton 

*2og  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  — 
*2.>4  Story  of  William  Tell— tlallock 
*286  Story   of  Slavery  —  Bookei  7'. 

Washington 
Stories  of  the  States 

508  Story  of  Florida — Bauskett 

509  Story  of  Georgia — Den  y 
si  1  Story  of  Illinois — Smith 
512  Story  of  Indiana — Clem 
313  Story  of  Iowa — Ale  Fee 

515  Story  of  Kentucky — Eubank 

520  Story  of  Michigan — Skinner 

521  Story  of  Minnesota — Skinner 
528  Story  of  New  Jersey — JUu tchin- 

spn 

533  Story  of  Ohio — Calbreath 

536  Story  of  Pennsylvania — Alaish 

542  Story  of  Utah — Young 

546  Story  of  West  Virginia — Shaw  key 
547  Story  of  Wisconsin — Skinner 

Literature 

10  The  Snow  Image — Hawthorne 
*II  Rip  Van  Winkle — living 
*I2  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — liv 
mg 

*22  Rab  and  His  Friends— Broivu 
*24  Three    Golden     Apples — Haw- 
thorne t 

*25  The  Miraculous  Pitcher — Haw- 
tlAn  ne  + 
26  The  Minotaur — Hawthorne 

118  A  Tale  of  the  White  Hills  anil 
Other  Stories — Hawthorne 

*no  Bryant's  Thanatopsis,  and 
Other  Poems 
120  Ten  Selections  from  Longfel- 
low—II  (Paul  Revere  s  Ride,  The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,  and  other 
poems) 


\ 


Books  Suggested  for  January  Reading 

While  all  the  titles  of  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  are  suit- 
able for  reading  at  any  time,  we  suggest  the  following  for  January 
reading  because  of  their  association  with  January  events. 

Emancipation  Proclamation  Signed  by  Lincoln  Jan.  1,  '63.  Read  :  No,  288,  The 
Story  of  Slavery  by  Booker  T.  Washington.    (Grades  ti  to  8.)   No.  128,  Speeches 
of  Lincoln,  which  includes  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.    (Grades  7 .tQ  9.) 
Benjamin  Franklin  s  Birthday ,  also,  Joan  of  Arc  Day,  Jan.  6th.    Read:  No. 


The  Story  of  Franklin.   (Grades  3  and  4,)   No.  182,  The  story  ol  Joan  of 
Are.   (Grades  4  to  7.) 
General  Putnam's  Birthday,  Jan.  7th.    Read:  No.  160, 

tiou,  which  includes  the  Story  of  Putnam,    (tirades  4  to 
Tennyson's  Birthday,  and  the  day  the  Telegraph  was 
Read  :  No.  17,  Enoch  Arden.   (Grades  6  to  9.)    No.  147, 
(Grades  6  to  9.)  No.  225,  Tennyson's  Poems  Selected. 
American  Inventors,  containing 


Heroes  ol  the  ltevolu- 
«•) 

invented.  Jan.  12th. 
Story  of  King  Arthur. 

5  selected.   (Grades  3  to  8.)    No.  87, 
:  the  story  of  Edison  and  Morse.  (G  rades  3  to  5.) 
Daniel  Webster's  Birthday,  Jan.  18th.    Read:    No.  187,  Story  of  Webster  and 
Clay,  (tirades  5  to  7.)    No.  l.",0,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Address.  | tirades 8 and  9. ) 
General  Lee's  Birthday,  Jan.  19th.   Read  :  No.  101,  The  Story  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
(Gi  ades  5  to  7.) 

John  C.  Fremont's  Birthday ,  Jan.  21st.  Rea.i  :  No.  89,  The  story  of  Fremont 

and  Kit  Carson.    (Grades  4  to  6.) 
Mozart's  Birthday ,  Jan.  27th.    Bead:  No.  73.  lour  Great   Musicians,  which 

contains  story  ot  Mo/art.   (Grades  5  to  7.) 
McKinley 's  Birthday ,  Jan.  29th.  Head:  No. J«> Story  of  McKinley.  (Grades  0  to7) 


"Where  there's  a 
Will  there's  a  Way." 

If  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  their  pur- 
chase by  the  school, 
and  you,  as  teacher, 
are  really  interested 
in  your  pupils  having 
these  books,  some 
way  will  occur  to  you 
for  providing  the 
necessary  mone  y. 
Have  you  the  Will? 
If  so,  the  Way  will 
be  found. 


121  Selections  from  Holmes  (The 
Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay,  Old 
Ironsides,    and    other  poems) 
*I22  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin — 
Bi  owning 

161  The  Great  Carbuncle,  Mr. 
II  igginbot  ham's  Catastrophe, 
Snow  flakes — Hawthorne 

162  The  Pygmies— Hawthorne 

*2II  The  Golden  Hleece— Hawthorne 

222  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

I.  The  Story  of  Perseus 

223  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

II.  The  Story  of  Theseus 
225  Tennyson's  Poems— Selected 

/  For  various  grades 
229  Respfcnsive    Bible  Readings— 
264  The  Story  of  Don  Quixote— Bush 
"284  Story  of  Little  Nell— Smith 

Literature  SEVENTH  YEAR 

*13  Courtship  of  Miles  Staudish 
*I4  Evangeline — Longfellow  + 
*i5  Snowbound — Whittier  + 
*2o  The  Cl  eat  Stone  Face, Rill  from 
the  Town  Pump — Hawthorne 

123  Selections  from  Wordsworth 
(Ode  on    Immortality,  We  are 

•  Seven,  To  the  Cuckoo,  and 
other  poems) 

124  Selections  from  Shelley  and 
Keats  ♦ 

125  Selections  from  The  Merchant 
of  Venice 

*147  Story  of  King  Arthur,    as  told 

by  Tennyson — Haltock 
*I49  Man  Without  a  Country,  The 

—Hale  + 

*ig2  Story  of  Jean  Valjeau— Grumes 
193  Selections  frointhe  Sketch  Hook 
— /;  ving 

196  The  Gray  Champion  —  Haw- 
■  Ihorne 

213  Poems  of  Thomas  Moore — 
Selected 

214  More  Selections  from  the 
Sketch  Book — Irving 

*2i6  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare— Selected 

+231  The  Oregon  Trail  (Condensed 
from  Parktnan) — Grames 

*235  Poems  Worth  Knowing— Book 

III —  Grammar 

238  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  I 

239  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  II 

*24i  Story  of  Iliad— Chinch  (Cond.) 
*242  Story  of  the  ^Eneid  —  Chui  ch  , 
(Cond.) 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

Literature 

*I7  Enoch  Araen — Tennyson  f 
*18  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal— Loivell  + 
"19  Cotter's  Saturday  Night-A'K*  nsi 
*23  The  Deserted  Village  —  Gold- 
smith 

♦126  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  + 
127  Gray's  Elegy  aud  Other  Poems 
*I28  Speeches  of  Lincoln 

129  Julius  Coesar— Selections 

130  Henry  the  VIII— Selections 

131  Macbeth — Selections  » 

142  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake — 
Canto  I  + 

154  Scott's  Lady  '  of  the  Lake — 
Canto  II  t 

143  Building  of  the  Ship  and  other 
Poems — Longfellow  \ 

,   148  Horatius,  Ivry,  The  Armada— 
Maca  u  lay 
150  Bunker   Hill    Address  —  Selec- 
tions from  Adams    and  Jeffer- 
son Oration — Webster  f 
♦151  Gold  Bug,  The— Poe 
153  Prisoner  of  Chillou   and  Other 
Poems— Byi  on  +  k. 

155  Rhoecus  and  Other,  Poems — 
Lowell  +  < 

156  Edgar  Allan  Poe  —  Biography 
aud  selected  poems — Link 

158  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
and  Other  Papers  t  ' 

169  Abram  Joseph  Ryan — Biogra- 
phy and  selected  poems — Smith 

170  Paul  H.  Hayne  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

215  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  — 
Alacaulay  | 

221  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers — 
Addison  + 
♦236  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 

IV—  Advanced 

237  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel—  St  <>tt 
Introduction  and  Canto  I  f 

t  These  have  biographical  sketch 
of  author,  with  introduction  or 
explanatory  notes. 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER. 


Limp  Cloth  Binding  £lie  tit!es  '  11 


plied  also  in  limp  cloth  binding 


Price  5  Cents  Each.     Postage,  1  Cent  per  copy  extra. 

Introduction  Offer: 


d  by  (*)  aresup- 
1 1   Kir  per  copy. 


Twelve  or  more  copies  sent  PREPAID  at  60c  per  dozen  or  $5.00  per  hundred. 

We  do  not  send  out  free  samples,  but  for  50  Cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  ten  of 
the  Instructor  Literature  Series  5c  edition  with  the  understanding  that  if  they  are  not  found  sat  isfac- 
torythey  may  be  returned  at  once  and  your  50  cents  will  be  refunded,  plus  postage  for  their  return. 


PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BY 


(  F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  /  ORDER  FROM  MOST 


v. 


t  HALL  &  McCREARY,  434  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


COMVENIENT  POINT 


-/J 


s 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


January  1915 


Latta's   Helps   For  Teachers  I 

j>|     Kv*t  on  Karth,  Least  Expensive— Sent  Postpaid         L^'  * 


Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  60c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  Teachers  Bulletin  to  be  included  free. 

48  Tnelinn  Pictures,  in  splendid  accoutrement,  with  names,  size  7x9,  book  form...  35c 
lirown  or  Carbon-tone  Pictures,  16x20,  Washington;  Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve' 
Sistine  Madonna;  Wind  Mill;  Gleaners;  Angelus;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for'eOo 

50  I  opular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  assorted  subjects  i  sc 

20  Outline  Maps,  83/xll:  U.  S.,  Continents,  Groups,  States — name  maps! ..!.!".'] 0c 

Large  Outline  Maps  of  United  States  for  Charts,  24x36  inches,  3  for  .,20c 

16  Common  Birds  in  Natural  Colors,  each  3x4  inches,  with  description  °15c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color,  each  6x9  inches,  drawn  from  above  set...  ""]()c 
Entertainment,  all  grades;  Wash.,  25c;  Lincoln,  25c;  Dist.  School  Dialogues. " ',25c 

The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  one  child  80c 

The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  two  children.  .$1.40 
The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  four  children.  .$2.20 

Cock  Robin  Story  with  16  Drawings  8c 

Gingerbread  Boy  Story  with  16  Drawings,  12c 
Farm  Stories  with  16  Drawings,  primary.. 12c 

Over  3,000  Script  Words  to  paste  16c 

Over  3.000  Printed  Words  to  paste  16c 

Word  Cards  showing'  print  and  script,  set,  28c 
Over  300  Written  Copies  for  Penmanship..  5c 
Letters  and  Figures,  54 -inch,  on  cards.... 30c 

Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers  20c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 
25  Public   School   Report   Cards  10c 


41  New  Parser  Cutting  Designs  15c 

30  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard. .  .20c 

50  Drawings  to  Color,  assorted  15c 

44  Large  Drawings  to  Color  26C 

12  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c 

18  Hiawatha   Drawings  to  Color  15c 

18  Eskimo    Drawings   to   Color  15c 

12  Dolls  of  Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out.. 10c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color,  like  above...  6c 

8  Large    Physiology    Drawings  10c 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards  15c 

New  Intermediate  Arithmetic  Cards  18c 

S  Intermediate  Language  Pictures  20c 


Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  for... 10c 
12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing  Paper  15c 

15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  10c 
Tickets — Good,    Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject  10c 

Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64  set.. 25c 
Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades.. 25c 

16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys.. 25c 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  15c 

How  to  Teach  Phonics  25c 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  Primary  25c 

12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for  Last  Day  25c 

10  Stencils  to  use  with  a  lead  pencil  13c 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils — Best  Ever  Made — Postpaid 


Borders,  each  5c.  Sunbonnet  Babies;  Overall 
Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod ;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;  Pumpkins;  Grapes;  Cattails;  Hol- 
ly; Bells;  Santa;  Birds;  Roses;  Poinsettia. 

Other  Stencils.  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Typi- 
cal Pilgrims;  Mayflower;  Log  Cabin;  Tur- 
key Calendar;  Pireplace  Calendar;  Santa 
Driving  Eight  Reindeer ;  Santa  Going  Down 
Chimney;  Santa  Filling  Stockings;  Christ 
Child;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Pro- 
gram; Roll  of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large 
Hiawatha;  Wild  Indian  on  Horse.  Name 
any  Calendar,,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  dozen  assorted,  15c; 

Blue  Stamping  Powder,  per  bag,  10c. 


MM  & 

Map  Stencils,  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United 
States;  Any  Continent;  Any  State;  Any 
Group  of  States.  Name  any  of  above  maps, 
about  9x12,  at  3c  each,  for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils,  about  4x6  feet,  each  40c. 
L'nitcd  States;  Europe;  World. 


Portraits,  Animals,  etc.,  size  1 7x22  inches,  each 

Sc.     Washington;  Lincoln;  Wilson;  Long 
fellow;  Columbus;  Field;  Eskimo  Man ;  Es 
Moth 


kimo 

Horse  ;  Cow 
Camel ;  Lion 
Locomotive ; 
Special 
Stem 
Bird  S 
Stencils 


Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant; 
Pig;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Steamer;  Buffalo;  Indian. 
Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busywork 
Is,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  Common 
Stencils,  15c;  Forty  Different  Phonic 
out  9x12  inches,  60c;  Five-inch 
Ornamental  Alphabet,  20c;  Twelve-inch 
Plain  Alphabet,  40c;  Six-inch  Old  English 
Alphabet,  25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  Black- 
board, capitals,  small  letters  and  figures, 
complete  set,  10c. 


Read  Our  Best  Offers 


About  Teachers  Bulletin 


About  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers 


containing  hmistind  </t>vicrs 


Teachers  Bulletin  contains  64 
pages  9  by  12  inches  and  it  weighs 
one-half  pound.  This  Bulletin  has 
recently  been  prepared  by  J.  S. 
Latta  and  his  force  of  competent 
primary  and  rural  teachers.  It  is 
full  of  new  hints  and  devices  and 
money-saving  suggestions.  Indeed, 
this  Bulletin  challenges  the  world  for 
service  and  economy  to  the  rural  or 
primary  teacher.  One  teacher  writes 
J  like  this: 

"I  have  taught  sixteen  terms  of 
rural  school  and  now  have  twenty- 
seven  pupils  enrolled  representing 
eight  grades.  Your  Teachers  Bul- 
letin and  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  provide 
profitable  seatwork  for  every  pupil 
while  I  hear  thirty-six  recitations 
daily.' 

You  may   order  a   copy  postpaid 
for  25c  or  you  may  have   a  copy 
free  if  you  purchase  not  less  than 
60c  worth  of  school   supplies.  Any 
al  teacher  who  is  not  pleased  with  Teachers-'  Bulletin 
us    and    we    will  refund  the  price  paid  and  allow  the 
Isn't  this  fair? 


Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  contains  2S8 
pages,  9  by  12  inches,  and  it  weighs 
nearly  two  pounds.  Over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  primary  and  rural 
teachers  are  using  this  splendid  book 
daily,  and  every  mail  brings  us  un- 
solicited letters  of  appreciation.  One 
very  -late  letter  from  a  rural  teacher 
reads  as  follows: 

"Only  Latta's  School  Supplies  for 
me  after  this.  Your  book  for  Teach- 
ers is  perfectly  grand.  I  have  often 
wished  for  such  a  book — it  far  sur- 
prises all  I  have  ever  hoped  to  find. 
Please  send  me  the  following  articles 
listed  in  your  book  and  as  my  order 
this  time  amounts  to  $4.15,  I  "wish 
you  would  include  another  free  copy 
of  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers.  I 
want  to  send  it  as  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent to  a  teacher  in  South  Dakota." 

The  postpaid  price  is  $1.00,  but 
you  need  to  pay  only  25c  if  you 
purchase  not  less  than  $2.00  worth 
of  school  supplies  at  the  same  time, 
amounts  to  not  less  than  $4.00 
Teachers  free.  Do 


[LATTXS  B( 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


lb*      PJt  m  tin 


X 


If  your  order  for  school  supplies 
you  may  ask  for  Latta's  Book  for 
wait — order  now. 


Other  School  Supplies 

Postage  or  Express  Extra 

Teachers  are  greatly  favored  by  the  late  parcel  post  ruling.    Ask  your 
postmaster  or  rural  carrier  for  detailed  information.    Send  a  money  order 
and  be  sure  to  include  enough  po&tage.    If  you  allow  too  much  for  postage,  - 
•Jfi  J  will  return  it  in  stamps  with  the  goods. 


Construction  Patterns,  set  of  33  by  Latta, 
printed  on  heavy  cardboard  or  paper  in 
four  coirs,  ready  to  make  up  (24  oz.)..38c 
Cordboard  for  sewing  cards  and  construc- 
tion, white,  tough,  56  shts  9x12  (2  lbs.)  20c 

Chart  Paper,  12  sq.  yds.,  (2 J4  lbs.)  25c 

Drawing  Paper,  manila,  9x12  (5  lbs.)  25c 

Drawing  Paper,  white,  9x12  (9  lbs.)  60c 

Drawing  and   Construction   Paper,  heavy, 

9x12,  assorted  colors,  50  sheets  (20  oz.).15c 
Hektograph,  S^xll'X,  ink,  etc.  (5  lbs.). $2. 00 

Hektograph  Paper,  8^x11   (6  lbs.)  50c 

Hektograph  Ink,  name  color,  bottle  (8  oz.)  18c 


Tableaux  Light,  name  color,  can  (6  oz.)..30c 
Rubber   Type   Printer   for   making  charts, 

^-inch  type  (6  lbs.)  $1.20 

Rubber  Type  Printer,  J4-in.  type  (12  oz.)  48c 
Mounting   Paper,    Special    Quality,  heavy 

20x25  in.,  Grey  or  Scal_  Brown  (2  lbs.)  25c 
Sewing  Card  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)..10c 

Raffia,   natural   (1  lb.)  18c 

Raffia,  colored,  name  color  C/Z  lb.)  25c 

Raffia  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)  10c 

Reed,  per  pound,  No.  1- fine,  60c;  No.  2 

medium,  55c;  No.  3  medium  coarse,  50c; 

No.  4  coarse,  45c;  No.  5  coarser  40c 


Address  J.  S.  LATTA,  Inc., 


Box  19, 


Shoe  Pegs,  3,000,  six  colors  (12  oz.)  15c 

Scissors,  4J£-inch,  blunt,  dozen  (18  oz.)..60c 
Paper   for   folding    and    cutting,  assorted 

colors,  20x25,  45  sheets  (3  lbs.)  25c 

Latta's    Christmas    Boxes,    holly,  printed, 

ready  to  cut  and  fold,  dozen  (8  oz.)  .10c 

Christmas  Boxes,  printed  and  cut  ready  to 

fold,  dozen  (6  oz.)  18c 

Latta's  8-inch  Clock  Dial  (5  oz.)  15c 

Beginners  Tracing  Pad   (5  oz.)   6c 

U.  S.  Flags,  11x18,  mounted,  doz.  (1  lb.).. 35c 
Brass   Paper  Fasteners,   round  heads,  100 

(4  02.)  M-in.  10c;  y2-in,  12c;  #-in  ISc 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Literary  Assistance 

All  work  prepared  to  order. 

Debate  Outlines,  any  subject.  Both  affirmative 
and  negative  §l.on,  either  50c.  Complete  discus- 
sloas $2.50 per  thousand  words. 

Essays,  OratiouH,  Speeches,  etc.,  on  any  subject 
and  for  any  occasion  $'2.50  per  thousand  words. 
Outlines  $1.00  each. 

Manuscripts  of  all  kind*  revised  $1.00  per 
thousand  words. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  any  publication. 

JOHN  H.  ARNOLD, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


MEN  and  WOMEN 
WANTED 

for  U.  S.  Government  positions.  $ti5to$130  a  month. 
Annual  vacations,  short  hours.  Thousands  of  ap- 
pointments coining.  Hundreds  appointments  every 
month.  "Pnll"  unnecessary.  Farmers  eligible.  Ex- 
cellent chances  for  teachers.  Write  immediately  for 
li  i  ol  positions  open  lo  you.  KH  VNkl,l> 
[NSTIT1  TJB,   Dept.  N<>:5.    Ilocheatcr,  V  \. 


DEBATES  AND  ESSAYS  OUTLINED-?1.00  each 
subject.  Other  help  for  Teachers  on  special  terras. 
P.  S.  HAI.I.OCK.   Box  3Q8.   Wilmlnrton.  Del. 


Wanted  W000  Teachers 

To  test  "The  Story  method  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling 

'•it  is  simple  and  dellnite"  and  the  results 
aio  WONDEKFTL.  Head  "Modern  Methods 
of  Teaching  Primary  Reading''  in  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans  for  Sept.  1914. 
For  free  information  address 

G.  W.  LEWIS, 

4806  St.  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 


Also  ARTHUR  1  , 


111RO.  London,  22  Bedford  S tract, 
Strand. 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

almost  one-half  of  the  book,  a  great 
geographical  help  and  of  wonderful  fas- 
cination. There  are  many  interesting 
photographs  from  Syria.  The  story  is 
simply  written  and  the  trials  which  "the 
lad  passes  through  in  the  new  country — 
the  adjustment  to  new  conditions— are 
told  in  such  an  intensely  interesting  way 
and  possess  so  much  delicate  humor  that 
the  book  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed  by  young 
and  old. 

"The  Art  of  Story  Telling."  By  Julia 
Da  now  Cowles.  Small  12mo.  268 
pages.  Price  $1.00.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

"The  Art  of  Story  Telling"  has  for 
its  mission  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
teachers  and  mothers  a  keener  percep- 
tion and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
artistic  and  ethical  value  of  story-telling. 
Part  one  is  devoted  to  story -telling  in 
the  home  and  in  the  school;  how  to 
choose  stories ;  the  use  of  the  story ;  the 
joy  of  story-telling,  etc.  Jingles,  fables, 
folk-lore  and  myth  and  hero  stories  are 
treated,  besides  other  kinds  of  stories. 
There  are  forty-five  splendid  stories 
given  in  full  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book.  Teachers  who  wish  to  use  this 
art  profitably  will  find  in  the  volume 
both  help  and  inspiration. 

"The  Sewing  Book."  By  Anne  L. 
Jessup.  8mo.  Cloth.  120  pages.  Many 
drawings.  Price  50  cents.  The  Butter- 
ick  Pub.  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  textbooks  on 
sewing  that  we  have  seen,  and  will  be  a 
boon  not  only  to  the  specialist  of  that 
branch  of  domestic  science  but  to  the 
rural  and  town  teacher  who  would  like 
to  introduce  some  simple  sewing  lessons 
into  the  curriculum.  The  lessons  are 
presented  in  a  graded  sequence  of  in- 
struction, each  step  leading  logically  to 
the  next  problem.  In  the  garment-mak- 
ing underwear  is  first  taken  up,  then  the 
simple  gingham  dress,  and  finally  the 
graduation  dress.  Many  drawings  illus- 
trate the  various  steps  and  designs. 

"Mother  Goose  Rhymes  and  Tunes," 
"The  Dansant  for  Little  Folks,"  "Pic- 
ture Songs  Old  and  New."  (Playtime 
Melody  Library).  By  Raymond  Perkins,  j 
Illustrated  by  Paul  Woodroffe.  Board.  ' 
4to.  Each  32  pages.  Each  50  cents 
net  Hearst's  International  Library  Co., 
New  York. 

There  are  three  of  these  books  on  our 
desk  with  the  titles  given  above.  The 
paper,  printer's  workmanship,  music, 
general  appearance,  especially  the  highly 
artistic  illustrations,  all  are  exception- 
ally fine.  Mr.  Woodroffe  is  a  true  artist  ' 
The  efforts  he  has  expended  in  the  dec- 
oration of  these  songs  is  worthy  of  a 
more  serious  cause.  To  those  parents 
and  teachers  who  approve  of  Mother 
Goose  and  kindred  entertainment  for 
children  these  books  ought  to  prove  very 
acceptable.  Children  will  love  the  pretty 
melodies  and  will  acquire  an  apprecia- 
tion of  rhythm  unconsciously.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly a  wise  thing  to  get  children  to 
sing  some  because  they  like  to,  every 
day. 

"Practice  Work  in  English.  "  By  Mari- 
etta Knight  Cloth.  12mo.  206  pages. 
Price  60c.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  book  is  a 
little  unusual.  The  writer  states  in  the 
preface  that  the  design  has  been  to  have 
a  minimum  of  explanation  and  maxi- 
mum of  practice  in  the  supposition  that 
the  teacher  will  prefer  to  do  the  teach- 
ing. This  is  all  very  well  and  indeed 
quite  desirable  when  a  teacher  feels 
thoroughly  competent  to  teach  grammar. 
And  doubtless  there  are  many  who  will 
rejoice  in  a  book  so  full  of  material  and 
splendid  material,  for  illustration  and 
analysis.  It  is  a  book  for  secondary  ' 
schools.  The  classics  have  not  been 
called  upon  for  sample  sentences;  but 
most  of  the  exercises  have  been  fur- 
nished— quite  unwittingly — by  the  pupils 
of  the  writer. 

"Manual  of  Play."  By  William  Byron 
Forbush.  12mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
353  pages.  $1.50  net  George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  timely 
and  valuable  volume.    It  begins  with 
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A  Printing  Outfit 

Enormously  increases  the  educational  power  of 
Grade  School,  High  School  or  College.  It  furnish- 
es fascinating  employment,  radiates  knowledge, 
instructs  in  spelling,  syntax,  syllabification,  capi- 
talization, punctuation,  grammar  and  word  use; 
it  makes  good,  careful  workmen  out  of  mischiev- 
ous, careless  boys.  It  helps  to  equip  the  young  for 
the  real  business  of  life— no  matter  what  line  of 
activity  is  adopted. 

We  furnish  all  particulars  and  complete  suitable 
outfits  at  5200  to  ¥1000.  We  have  several  printed 
estimates.  Send  for  our  expert  help. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 

New  York,   Chicago,     Washington,     St.  Louis,    St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City,    Seattle,   Omaha,  Dallas. 


THE 


BrightSide 


V 


$1.00  Per  Year  10  Cents  the  Copy 

Charles  R.  Skinner,  Publisher, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Special  Rates  to  Teachers— Double  Number  for  De- 
cember—A Good  Cheer  Gift  for  Christmas.  There  is 
"The  Bright  Side  of  a  Teachers'  Life."  Write  About  It- 
Four  Prizes  for  Best  Four  Articles.    Send  for  Particulars. 


Medals  and  Badges 

FOR 

School,  College  tir  Music 

Class  Pins  and  Pins  for  Engraving 

Manufactured  by 

Artistic  Medal  &  Badg'e  Co., 
1  Beekman  St.,        New  York 

Send  for  Catalogue 


C.K.GR0USE  CO.  catalog  free 
INorthAttleboroMass.Bo\A4 


M%  CLASSPMS 

y§kr~~2ffi  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

-iS^gSSi     FOB  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL  OR  SOCIETY 

Catalog  with  attractive  prices  mailed  free 
upon  request.  Special  offer,  either  style  of  pins  here  Illus- 
trated with  any  three  letters  and  figures,  one  or  two  colors 
Ol  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  30o  each;  $3,00  dozen  : 
SILVER  PLATE,  150  each;  $1.50  dozen. 
BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.        539  BASTIAN  BLOQ.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  glft^l^?* 

Speakers,  Dialogues,  Plays.  Drills,  Games,  Songs, 
Marches,  Entertainment  Books,  Flags,  Festooning, 
Drapery,  Tableau  Lights,  Entertainment  Material, 
Fducational  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Reward 
Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Coloring,  Alphabet, 
Number,  Reading,  Report,  and  Busy-Work  Cards, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeds,  Raffia,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Scissors,  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO. a  WARREN,  PA. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
logues, Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions.  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 
T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.  Dept.  58,  Chicago 


flRATTOIVS  lectures,  debates,  essays,  etc., prepared 
Vllrl  ■  1  V1V3»   to  order.   Twelve  years'  experience. 


P.  A.  MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY, 


Daytori,  Ohio 


LEARN  SPANISH  S&gV"  Z^'il^Vi. 

Address  Steiner's  College,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

We  have  permanent  positions  with  guaranteed  sal- 
ary for  a  few  capable  teachers.   Outdoor  educa- 
tional work.    Address,  The  Frontier  Press  Com= 
pany,  810  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  Every  Recognized 
SCHOOL  TEACHER 

Sending  2  Cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing  and  handling  we  will  send 
A  COMPLIMENTARY  COPY  OF 


"  UNIVERSAL    PEA  CE  " 

with  beautifully  engraved  title  page.  The 
new  Anthem  of  The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

By  Jack  Mahoney, 
H  riter  of ''Kentucky  Pays"  "(ioodl>)  ,  Betty  Brown,"  Etc. 

This  march  song  has  been  indorsed  by  a  number 
of  prominent  persons,  and  is  being  used  in  manv 
Schools  and  Colleges  throughout  the  eountry. 
When  writing  kindly  state  school  or  college 
with  which  you  are  connected.  Address: 

JACK  MAHONEY,   Music  Publisher, 
226  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 

"Tlic  House  of  Clean  Songs" 


the  "Home  Playroom."  Chap.  11  is 
"The  Home  Yard  and  Gymnasium;" 
Chap.  IV  is  "What  Children  Play  at 
Each  Age;"  Chaps.  VII  and  VIII  treat 
of  dolls.  Chap.  IX  is  called  "Self -Di- 
rected Play;"  XI,  "Plays  of  Mimic 
Life;"  XVI,  "Constructive  Plav;" 
XVII,  "Games;"  "Play  for  Girls;"  XX, 
"Plays  of  Moral  Value;"  XXII,  Sun- 
day Plays;"  XXIII,  "Fifty  Play  De- 
vices;" XXV,  "Community  Plays;" 
etc.  It  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  writer  to 
provide  a  handbook  that  will  help  moth- 
ers and  teachers  to  "use  and  stimulate 
the  love  which  children  and  young  peo- 
ple have  for  imaginative  and  construct- 
ive plays,  without  precedent  and  un- 
hampered by  rules."  The  book  tells  pa- 
rents and  teachers  how  to  play  with  their 
children.  It  gives  a  list  of  home-made 
toys  and  a  graded  list  of  the  standard 
toys  and  their  makers  and  approximate 
price.  The  work  is  more  than  suggest- 
ive and  stimulating,  it, is  informing  and 
practical. 

"Foreigners'  Guide  to  English."  By 
Aznio  Beshgeturian.  Cloth.  12mo.  280 
pages.  Mailing  price  72c.  World  Book 
Co.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  author  of  this  helpful  volume  is  a 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Boston  Eve- 
ning Schools,  to  which  a  great  number  of 
our  new  citizens  resort  to  equip  them- 
selves for  the  complex  life  in  a  country 
where  education  counts  for  much.  The 
grasp  and  rapid  mastery  of  our  language 
is  an  essential  thing.  The  impression 
among  immigrants  is  that  English  is 
difficult  to  acquire.  This  book  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  learner.  The 
first  lessons  are  simple  with  results  that 
are  appreciable  both  by  teacher  and 
pupil.  Those  peculiarities  most  confus- 
ing to  foreigners  are  made  easy  in  this 
volume.  Every  day  words  and  idioms 
are  made  familiar.  Such  grammatical 
rules  as  are  important  are  made  intelli- 
gible. As  art  is  the  language  common 
to  all  mankind,  the  method  begins  and 
continues  for  some  space  by  using  draw- 
ings of  objects  to  indicate  the  meaning 
of  words. 

'  'The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools."  By  Francis  E.  Lloyd, 
A.  M.,  and  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Ph.D. 
Fourth  (revised)  edition.  Cloth.  12mo. 
491  pages.  $1.50.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  reason  for  this  book  according  to 
F.  E.  Lloyd  in  a  prefatory  note,  is 
that  too  many  teachers  attempt  to  teach 
Botany  and  Zoology  without  an  adequate 
consideration  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
faee.  Botany  is  no  lqnger  a  special  or 
occasional  study.  It  is  a  constant  ele- 
ment in  the  standard  curriculum.  Biol- 
ogy leads  the  botanist  not  only  into  the 
examination  of  plucked  and  dying  flow- 
ers, but  into  the  experimentation  with 
living,  growing  plants.  The  writers  think 
that  nature  study  could  have  vastly  more 
influence  in  determining  the  culture  de- 
velopment of  children  if  more  scientifi- 
cally and  intelligently  presented.  This 
book  aims  to  fit  the  teacher  to  present 
Biology  acceptably. 

"Pathfinders  of  Physiology."  By  J. 
H.  Dempster  A.  B.,  M.  D..  Cloth,  8vo, 
66  pages.  $1.00.  Detroit  Medical  Jour- 
nal Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

To  those  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion this  unusual  volume  will  prove  very 
acceptable.  The  writer  begins  with  Har- 
vey and  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
blood,  after  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Re- 
naissance and  a  reference  to  ancient  anat- 
omists. From  Hippocrates  to  Harvey, 
through  nearly  2,000  years,  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  anatomy  made  scarcely 
any  progress.  Galen  (130-200  A-  D.) 
contributed  much  general  information; 
but  his  observations  were  made  upon 
lower  animals  "on  the  faith  of  which  he 
expounded  the  human"  animal.  Yet  for 
1000  years  his  works  were  authorita- 
tive. Chapters  are  given  to  such 
topics  as  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Res- 
piration, Nervous  System,  Cell  Theory, 
etc.  The  scientific  "pathfinders"  who 
advanced  the  at  present  accepted  theories 
are  named  and  spoken  of  at  length.  The 
book  is  not  too  technical  for  the  layman. 


The  highest  culture  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  command  sincerity  in  others. — 
H<i  merton. 


Send  for  a  small  order 

of  the  ;'101  Best  Songs"  and 
let  it  win  its  own  way  into  your 
regard  and  that  of  your  pupils, 
Make  up  your  own  mind  whether 
this  collection — representing  so 
many  years  of  painstaking,  careful  J/lJf 
selerrirm  —  is  not   the  hext  ft)"  the  1)lir\  mM-M. 


selection — is  not  the  best  fo"  the  pur- 
pose at  any  price.      See  for  yourself  that  this  booK 
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I/2  ^  Copy  Don't  judge  its  value  by  the  price. 
—        "     you've  tried  it  you'll  say  it  is  better 


The  "101  Best  Songs"* 

is  exactly  the  book  you  want  and  need.  We  have  sold  a  million  and  a 
quarter  copies  by  giving  a  better  book — not  merely  for  less  money — but  almost 
free.     And  we  believe  you  will  like  it  as  well  as  the  other  legions  of  users. 

After 

you  ve  tried  it  you'll  say  it  is  Detter  worth  a 
C         half  dollar  than  many  you  have  seen.     Price  alone 
couldn't  sell  1,250,000  copies;  it  took  quality  to  do  that. 

1 

3^ca  copy,  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  F.  G.  B.  Chicago 
70c  per  dozen  prepaid,  or  10c  per  copy  prepaid 

To  obtain  the  lowest  rate,  orders  for  1 00  or  over  may  be  made  up  partly  of  "lul Songs"  anil  partly  of  "iJet'inners" 
provided  you  cannot  use  100  copies  of  either  one. 

Free  Sample  Copy  to  Teachers  mentioning  this  paper. 

Beginner's  Book  of  Songs    ffig  Pahlg  HoTTlfiarW 

Very  useful  in  teaching  little  tots  and  ^-  *✓_./_ —  —  J 

1116  Cable  Bldg.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Very 

beginners.  Simple  songs,  exercises, 
rote  songs,  etc.  Sold  at  same  low  prices. 


Books  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers 


By  Elizabeth  Harrison 


Postpaid 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature  $1.07 

In  Storyland  (stories  for  children)   1.08 

Misunderstood  Children   1.07 

Two  Children  of  the  Foothills   1.09 

(Practical  application  of  Mother  Play  Songs) 
Some  Silent  Teachers   1.07 


Poslimid 

The  Vision  of  Dante  (reduced)  80 

Offero,  the  Giant  55 

Notes  on  Froebel's  Mother  Play  Song's 

(By  Jean  Carpenter  Arnold)  1.14 
Genetic  Construction    (By  Jessie  Davis) 
(Organized  band  work  t'oi  lower  grades)  .27 


PRACTICAL  BOOKS  FOR  A  WORKING  LIBRARY 

Published  by 

National  Kindergarten  College,     Box  30,     2°44  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


FREE 

LET  YOUR  PUPILS  EJfRM  IT 

BIG  FLAG  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

OXLY  30  BUTT O MS 

OW  is  the  time  for  every  school  or  room  to  have  a  big 
Hag.  "Old  Glory"  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  every 
occasion  requiring  special  decorations,  and  the  sight  of 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes'"  floating  in  the  breeze  every 
day  keeps  alive  the  patriotic  spirit  in  the  children. 

.  Ask.  the  children  to  sell  them  at  10  cents  each  to 
their  parents  or  friends.  Send  us  the  proceeds  and 
we  will  immediately  forward  this  handsome  Hag  pre- 
paid, free  of  ajl  charges. 

The  flag  is  a  good  big  one,  5  ft.  x  8  feet.,  with  4S 
stars.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. Write  Now. 

As  reward  for  promptness,  we  will  also  send  a 
pretty  silk  flag,  lOxl.j  inches,  to  those  forwarding  the 
proceeds  from  the  buttons  within  fifteen  days. 

THE  COLIN  SUPPLY  CO. 

364  PiUe  St.,        -         Covington,  Ky. 


%S  of 

All  Nations 


SCHOOL  ROOM  MOTTOES 

Great  thoughts  beautifully  presented  to  young  people  aid  greatly  in  developing  their  mental 
and  moral  character  and  are  a  source  of  constant  inspiration  to  them.  To  aid  teachers  in  this 
great  work,  we  have  selected  twenty  genuine  gems  and  have  them  printed  ou  Fine  White  Bristol 
Board  with  beautiful  red  and  blue  ink,  which  gives  a  pretty  effect  of  the  national  colors. 
They  can  be  easily  read  across  any  schoolroom  and  children  will  never  tire  of  them.  They  arc- 
about  8x15  inches  in  size,  punched  and  furnished  with  colored  cords  just  ready  for  hanging. 
You  furnish  only  the  nails  or  tacks  and  the  work  is  done. 

The  entire  set  of  twenty  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  only  fifty  cents.  Either  half  set  for  onlv 
thirty  cents.  You  will  never  regret  this  investment.  The  mottoes  will  pay  for  themselves 
hundreds  of  times  each  vear.  See  list  below. 


Half  Set  No.  1 

'fry.  Try,  Again. 

Well  Begun  is  Half  Done. 

Am  I  Doing  Eight  ? 

A  Frown  is  a  Cloud,  A  Smile  is  Sunshine. 
If  I  Deceive,  Whom  Do  I  Cheat  ? 
God  Sees  Me. 
Think. 

Do  All  the  Good  You  Can  aud  Don't  .Make  a 

Fuss  About  It. 
Will  it  Pay  ? 

Paddle  Your  Own  Canue. 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL  COMPANY 


Half  No.  -i 

Find  a  Way  or  Make  a  Wav. 
Do  You  Know  It.  or  Ouly  Think  You  Do? 
How  Does  Yesterday  's  Work  Appear  To-dtty  ? 
How  Will  To-day's  Work  Appear  Tomorrow  ? 
One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  That;  Well  Done. 
If  I  Deceive  My  Teacher,  Who  is  Cheated  '.' 
Think  Deep,  Not  Doud. 
Do  Right. 

There  is  a  Bight  Way.  There  are  Many 

Wrong  Ways. 
Think  the  Truth,  Speak  the  Truth,  Act  the 

Truth. 

Nashville,  Tennesee 
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Book  Bargains 

For  Individual  ^  School  Libraries 


During  the  past  twelve  years  we  have  done  an  extensive 
Library  Book  business,  and  have  carried  a  large  stock  of  books 
of  various  publishers,  and  by  mailing  three  hundred  thousand  or 
more  catalogues  each  year  have  placed  these  books  in  thousands 
of  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  Instructor  Literature  Series  and  other  books  pub- 
lished  by  us  have  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  we  find 
it  advisable  to  devote  all  our  effort  to  these  hooks  and  have 
therefore  concluded  to 

Close  Out  Our  Library  Books 

At  sacrifice  prices.  Space  does  not  permit  listing  the  books 
but  you  can  make  no  mistake  in  ordering  under  the  conditions 
offered  below. 

HERE  ARE  OUR  OFFERS 

1.  Fifty  Books  SS^^^>^£_^  $13:22 

9  fffitv  Rnnl/c  rM»ing  in  P,ice'  as  listetl  b>'  Pub-  4: in. 80 
Ut  Illiy  DUORS  Ushers,  from  35c  to  *1.00   -P  lU^-i- 

3R(hr  DaaItc  ranging  in  price  as  listed  by  pub-  d'    r\  <in 
.  Hlty  BOOKS  lisher.C  from  35c  lo  75c     i>     9  — 

4.  Forty  Books  S^&^^^i':"1:  $10^2 

5.  Forty  Books  gSSS&r&S^f..*?!?:  $  8^2 

6.  Forty  Books  Efifttfc*e.lU!,i  $  712 

7.  Thirty  Books  iiEftffi^l!..1:::!:  $  8:22. 

8.  Thirty  Books  $  7^2 

9.  Thirty  Books  f^&fffeSJ^.^  $  5H 

10.  Twenty  Books  ss&£  jCfc&tVz  $ 

It.  Twenty  Books  5B^i£a?*8&!z  $  4^2 

12.  Twenty  Books        t2s%ZJ$£Jz  $  4^2 

13.  Fifteen  Books  $  4^- 

14.  Fifteen  Books        &e&^l  $  3^2 

15.  Fifteen  Books  a^iGMSS!!*  $  3ii 
10,  Ten  Books  ^AtoiaKJ5»£  $  2£± 

17.  Ten  Books  sSfinompSeetf»1!i£i.!:L.,'':l>:  $  212 

18,  Ten  Books  &^^£%%^!±*L^:.  $  2dl 

These  prices  are  fully  30%  lower  than  those 
quoted  by  the  largest  mail  order  companies. 

All  are  good  cloth  bound  books.  Just  such  as  we  have  been 
regularly  supplying  to  School  Libraries. 

Prices  are  for  books  delivered  to  you.    All  charges  prepaid, 
('ash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
Order  by  Number. 

Our  Guarantee 

If  on  receiving  the  books  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  them 
and  prefer  to  return  all  of  them  and  have  your  money  back,  advise  us 
at  once  to  that  effect  and  we  will  immediately  give  instructions  for  re- 
turning and  refund  your  money  when  books  are  received. 

Every  order  will  have  the  personal  attention  of  the  manager  of 
our  book  department  in  order  that  you  may  receive  the  best  possible 
assortment,  and  if  you  will  send  a  list  of  the  books  now  in  your  library 
we  will  see  that  none  of  your  titles  are  duplicated.  Also  please  state 
whether  for  your  personal  use  or  the  School  Library. 

F«  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,    Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Schools  and  Bird  Protection 

Mr.  .John  E.  Edwards,  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  Allegany  County,  Md. , 
who  is  urging  all  his  teachers  to  add 
the  study  and  protection  of  birds  to  their 
school  activities  in  order  to  arouse  in- 
creased interest  in  all  school  work,  has 
formulated  the  following  plan  of  opera- 
tion for  Farm  Journal  Liberty  Bell  Bird 
Club  work  in  the  schools  under  his  super- 
vision which  is  well  worth  the  notice  of 
.teachers  in  other  sections. 

1.  Each  school  should  build  two  or 
three  bird-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
schoolhouse. 

2.  Each  child  should  bring  daily  a 
small  amount  of  grain  to  the  teacher  to 
be  used  for  feeding  the  birds  during  the 
winter.  Feeding  should  begin  early, 
before  cold  weather  drives  the  birds 
away. 

3.  A  clear  space  near  the  schoolhouse 
should  be  soh'cted  for  the  feeding  ground, 
and  birds  should  be  fed  there  daily. 
(Bread-crumbs  and  grain.) 

4.  In  the  winter  a  piece  of  suet  should 
be  nailed  to  a  branch  of  a  nearby  tree. 
Birds  love  suet  in  cold  weather. 

5.  A  pan,  or  other  vessel,  of  water 
should  be  kept  near  the  feeding  ground. 

"Many  of  our  song  and  what  we  call 
summer  birds  go  South  in  the  winter," 
says  Superintendent  Edwards,  "not  lie- 
cause  our  climate  is  too  cold,  but  because 
the  birds  can  find  no  food  in  the  North. 
Thousands  of  birds,  partridges  and  pheas- 
ants died  from  starvation  in  this  country 
last  year.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to 
get  their  pupils  interested  in  saving  the 
lives  of  our  feathered  friends.  Have 
your  pupils  begin  at  once  to  accumulate 
;i  grain  supply  for  the  winter.- 

"Get  each  pupil  to  sign  the  following 
pledge  and  send  it  into  The  Liberty  Bell 
Bird  Club  of  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
which  will  send  a  badge-button  free  of 
charge  to  remind  each  pupil  who  signs 
the  pledge  always  to  protect  our  feath- 
ered friends. 

THE  PLEDGE 
"I  desire  to  become  a  member  of  The 
Liberty  Bell  Bird  Club  of  The  Farm  Jour- 
nal, and  1  promise  to  study  and  protect 
all  song  and  insectivorous  birds  and  do 
what  I  can  for  the  Club. - 


Corn  Lessons  for  Country  Schools 

For  the  benefit  of  children  in  rural 
schools  suggestions  .for  a  series  of  les- 
sons on  corn  are  about  to  be  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  average  production  of  corn  in  the 
United  States  is  still  below  twenty- 
eight  bushels  per  acre  despite  the  fact 
that  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country  yields  of  more  than  100  bushels 
per  acre  have  been  obtained.  The  dif- 
ference indicates  in  a  measure  the  value 
of  proper  instruction  in  growing  corn. 
The  spread  of  boys'  corn  clubs  all  over 
the  country  has  also  emphasized  the 
need  of  corn  study  in  rural  schools. 

The  forthcoming  bulletin  contains  out- 
lines  of  twelve  lessons  covering  such 
important  points  as  the  different  kinds 
of  corn,  ways  of  judging  corn,  seed,  corn 
crop  rotation,  best  kind  of  fertilizers, 
proper  cultivation  and  the  food  value  of 
the  crop.  Suggestions  for  the  proper 
observance  of  corn  day  have  received 
consideration.  Rural  school  teachers, 
especially  in  the  great  corn-growing 
states,  will  find  the  bulletin  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  work  of  stimulating  in  their 
charges  a  healthy  interest  in  sound 
agriculture. 

This  bulletin  will  be  published  under 
the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  617 
"School  Lessons  on  Corn,"  and  copies 
will  be  sent  free  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.   

Child  Labor  Sunday,  which  has  been 
observed  for  the  past  eight  years,  falls 
this  year  on  January  24th.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  will  try  to  secure 
improved  child  labor  laws  in'  fifteen 
states  this  year,  and  believes  that  the 
12,000  clergyman,  school  superintendents 
and  teachers  from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  who  cooperate  in  the  observance 
id'  Child  Labor  Day,  are  among  its  most 
powerful  allies  in  securing  legislation 
whether  state  or  federal.  Those  who 
w  ish  .to  observe  Child  Labor  Day  in  their 
churches  or  schools  can  obtain  literature 
on  the  subject,  free  of  charge,  from  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  New  Arithmetic 

"The  Chadsey-Skinner  Arithmetic." 
By  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  Ph.  D.,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Hubert  M.  Skinner,  Ph.  D.  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  2.r»0  pages,  35  cents;  Inter- 
mediate, 2f>2  pages,  45  cents;  Advanced, 
272  pages,  45  cents;  Atkinson,  Mentzer 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Publisher  and  author  ought  to  have 
good  reasons  when  placing  a  new  Arith- 
metic or  series  of  Arithmetics  on  a 
market  which  could  be  considered  already 
fairly  well  supplied.  The  reasons  for  the 
new  Chadsey-Skinner  Arithmetics  seem 
clearly  to  lie  in  the  books  themselves. 
Here  is  something  really  ''different." 
Mere  difference,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  recommend  a  book,  unless 
there  was  genuine  merit  in  the  differ- 
ence. Only  the  Elementary  book  of  the 
series  is  before  us  complete  but  sample 
pages  of  the  others  are  given,  so  their 
quality  may  be  judged.  We  cannot  in 
the  brief  review  possible  give  any  suffi- 
cient description  of  the  methods  followed 
or  fully  explain  the  plan  upon  which  the 
book  is  constructed,  but  we  can  in  the 
words  of  a  teacher  who  has  examined  it, 
mention  comprehensively  "its  lucid  ex- 
position, its  vivid  interest,  its  modern 
life  spirit,  its  breath  of  correlated  cul- 
ture, and  its  effectiveness  in  preparing 
the  young  pupil  to  do  efficiently  what  is 
to  be  done. "  A  notable  feature  of  the 
Ellementary  book  is  its  adaptation  to  the 
mind  of  the  child  in  matters  which  many 
arithmetics  have  neglected.  We  would 
like  to  tell  how,  not  alone  the  knowl- 
edge but  comprehension  of  the  units 
and  tens  are  given,  the  story  of 
"eleven"  and  of  "twelve"  and  the 
progress  into  "teens;"  then  how  simply, 
clearly  and  interestingly  the  fundamen- 
tal operations  are  taught,  and  taught  so 
(hey  will  stay  by  the  learner.  While 
this  book  represents  the  latest  in  the 
way  of  progress — "the  1915  model"  in 
arithmetic — it  has  not  dropped,  but  has 
rather  emphasized,  those  features  which 
made  for  efficiency  in  the  past.  The  line 
of  the  child's  natural  development  is 
followed  by  making  use  of  both  eye  and 
ear  in  number  work,  and  by  dealing  with 
present  facts  and  conditions  in  the  outer 
world,  and  indulging  the  youthful  fancy 
with  interesting  items.  ,But  for  a  full 
understanding  of  their  various  good 
features,  the  books  should  be  seen  and 
examined.   

The  sixty-ninth  annual  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers  Association 
met  in  Albany  November  23  to  25.  It 
was  their  first  meeting  in  the  grand 
State  Education  Building,  and  the 
teachers  were  urged  by  the  State  educa- 
tion authorities  to'  feel  that  this  build- 
ing belonged  to  them  in  a  very  real 
and  definite  way.  "The  State  authori- 
ties would  remind  you  that  this  entire 
building  is  the  office  for  the  one-room 
country  school  and  for  the  grade  teacher 
as  well  as  for  the  principal  and  the 
superintendent."  A  more  conscientious 
relationship  between  the  teachers  in  the 
field  and  the  Department  of  Education 
was  urged  by  Dr.  Finley,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  the  opening  address. 
Gov.  Glynn  gave  one  of  the  addresses  of 
welcome  to  the  several  thousand  teachers 
in  attendance,  and  also  received  them  at 
the  Executive  Mansion.  Dr.  A.  M. 
Thompson,  principal  of  the  .Brockport 
State  Normal  School,  was  elected 
President.   

The  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  meets  at  Cincinnati 
February  16  to  22. 


"The  Bright  Side  of  a  Teacher's 
Life."  This  is  the  attractive  title  of  a 
good  cheer  gift  for  Christmas,  sent  out 
by  Charles  R.  Skinner,  former  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  New 
York  State,  and  present  publisher  of 
"The  Bright  Side,"  a  journal  of  pood 
cheer,  Watertown,  N.  Y.    Write  him. 

The  Educational  Tablet  Company,  so 
well  known  through  the  manufacture  of 
the  Acme  and  Ideal  Series  of  uniform 
school  tablets  and  paper,  have  added  a 
general  line  of  school  supplies,  including 
school  furniture  and  equipment  to  their 
line.  They  will  sell  direct  to  teachers, 
school  boards,  or  to  dealers.  All  sup- 
plies will  be  carried  in  stock  at  Kala- 
mazoo, and  prompt  shipments  will  be  a 
point. 
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SOMETHING  NEW! 

"GRAPHIC  DRAW- 
ING BOOKS" 

One  book  for  each  of  the  Grammar  Grades. 
Beautifully  gotten  up— profusely  illustrated  in 
color  aud  black  and  white.  Price  per  set 
(.Special  to  Teachers)  postpaid   $1.00 

PRANG'S  "TRANS- 
PARENT WATER 
COLORS" 

Transparent  Water  Colors  put  up  on  Color 
Films  in  Booklet  form.  Self-Blending  Colors. 
Especially  adapted  for  coloring  maps,  outline 
drawings,  Card  Coloring  and  Landscape  work. 

Book  No.  1  postpaid  10 

Book  No.  2  postpaid  25 

Book  No.  3  postpaid  SO 

PRANG  "DYIT" 

"Dyit"  is  a  new  dye  put  in  collapsible  tubes 
in  dillerent  colors.  A  Bye  that  is  fast,  easy  to 
use  and  inexpensive.  "Dyit"  is  ideal  for  dye- 
ing reed  and  ra  Ilia  and  for  general  craft  work. 
Dyes  all  fabrics.  Works  well  in  cold  water. 
Price  per  tube  10  cents,  postpaid 

PRANG  "MODE LIT" 

"Modelit"  is  a  high  grade  Modeling  Ma- 
terial. Dustless,  antiseptic  and  does  not 
harden  under  any  atmospheric  conditious. 
Two  colors— Cray  Green  and  Light  Brown. 

Price  per  pound  45  cents,  postpaid 

Why  not  write  for  our 
"Art  Materials  Catalog"? 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


ENGLE'S  PRIMARY  HELPS 


Our  line  includes 
Word,  Number  and 
Sentence  Builders, 
Phonic  Tablets,  Per- 
ception Cards. 

Spelling  Boards 
Phonic  Charts 
Reading  Charts 

New  Drill  Cards 

(Like  Cut)  i  %x7 
Add.— Mult., 

Set,  45  cards  50c 

Sub.,  45  cards  50c 


DRILL  CARDS— :UxT  (With  Signs) 

No,  3  Set— All  Combinations  in  Add.,  Sub., Mull., 
Div..  also  fractional  parts  ;  lib'  cards,  $1.75.  Post- 
paid $1.90. 

No.  2  Set— All  Combinations  in  Add.,  Sub.,  Mult, 
and  Div.,  to  12— 100  cards,  $1.00.    Postpaid,  $1.10. 
Price  List  Free 

J.  L.  Engle,  Box  419,  Beaver,  Pa. 

GOOD  THINGS  FOR  WASHINGTON'S 
AND  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAYS 

By  Marie  Irish 

Not  only  the  head  but  likewise  the  heart  of 
Young  A  meriea  must  receive  its  training  and  in 
every  child  of  our  nation  there  should  be  developed 
a  love  for  our  country  and  its  heroes.  The  study 
of  great  men  developes  greatness;  the  study  of 
patriots  develops  patriotism;  the  study  of  good 
men  developes  character  and  since  in  Washington 
and  Lincoln  are  combined  goodness,  greatness  and 
patriotism  they  should  play  an  important  part  in 
child  culture.  This  book,  "Good  Things  for  Wash- 
ington's aud  Lincoln's  Birthdays"  contains  forty- 
four  original  Recitations,  Monolngs,  Readings  and 
Memory  Gems  and  twenty-four  Exercises,  Dialogs, 
Songs,  and  Drills,  all  suited  to  these  occasions. 
The  selections  coverall  ages  and  a  generous  supply 
for  each  day.  Price,  paper  cover  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Supplementary  Readers 
for  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  Birthdays  from 
The  Instructor  Literature  Series 

No.    4  The  Story  of  Washington,  Grades  4-ti 

No.  45  Boyhood  of  Washington,  Grades  2-3 

No.  158  Washington's  Farewell  and  First 

Inaugral  Addresses,  Grades  7-8 

No.    5  Story  of  Lincoln,  Grades  4-U 

No.  204  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,  Grades  2-3 

No.  128  Speeches  of  Lincoln  Grades  7-8 

Price  6  cents  each  or  60  cents  a  doz.  postpaid 

Stencils  for  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  Birthdays 

No.  300  Washington  Portrait         No.  303  Lincoln  Portrait 
No.  301  Washington  on  Horseback    No.  752  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
No.  302  Martha  Washington  No.  753  Lincoln  Home.  Springfield 

No.  750  Washington's  lomb  No.  754  Lincoln  Monument.  Chicago 

No.  751  Ml.  Vernon  Home  No.  755  Boy  Lincoln  Studying 

No.  775  U.  S.  flag  No.  756  lincoln  Splitting  Rails 

"rice  of  Stencils,  5  cents  eaxh  or  50  cents  a  dozen,  postpaid 
— Order  by  number 
For  a  complete  list  of  our  Entertainment  Books, 
Supplementary  Readers  and  Stencils,  see  our  Cat- 
alog No.  51  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you. 

Hall  &  McCreary,  438  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  orations, 
essays,  lectures,  club. papers,  de- 
bales.  Our  service  is  tilgfa  grade 
and  prompt      THE  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
(  Room  3,33,  503  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Health  in  Rural  Schools 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice is  calling  attention  through  its  pub- 
lication to  the  need  of  proper  medical 
and  sanitary  supervision  of  rural  schools. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Public  Health 
Report,  that  despite  the  fact  that  the 
necessary  requirements  for  school  hy- 
giene are  known,  rural  communities  have 
been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
knowledge,  because  of  the  element  of 
expense  and  the  want  of  trained  sani- 
tary advisers.  The  lack  of  sanitary  su- 
pervision in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  rural  school  buildings  and  of 
medical  supervision  of  the  pupils  was 
revealed  during  the  recent  investigation 
carried  out  by  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  during,  which  859  schools 
in  nine  States  were  inspected  during  the 
scholastic  year. 

In  a  number  of  rural  communities  it 
was  found  that  the  school  attendance 
was  small,  although  the  child  population 
of  these  districts  was  relatively  large. 
It  is  believed  that  due  attention  to  the 
proper  construction,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  curriculum  to 
the  capacities  of  the  child  will  largely 
prevent  such  absences  from  school  and 
will  reduce  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
neglect  of  sanitary  supervision  of  schools 
in  these  communities  results  not  only  in 
injury  to  the  child  through  inability  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
intellectual  training  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  otherwise  preventable  and 
curable  defects,  but  also  in  actual  calcu- 
lable monetary  loss  through  loss  of  time 
in  school  attendance. 

The  duty  of  the  State  with  respect  to 
safeguarding  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  school  population  is  patent. 
The  necessity  of  this  protection  to  rural 
communities  is  great  because,  according 
to  the  1910  census,  there  are  3,000,000 
more  children  in  attendance  in  rural 
schools  than  in  urban.  Furthermore, 
medical  inspections  in  this  and  other 
countries  have  revealed  a  high  percent- 
age of  physical  defects  among  children 
that  are  largely  preventable  and  curable. 
There  are  numerous  children  in  rural 
communities  who  are  suffering  from  de- 
fects of  this  nature  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  skilled  medical  advice. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations 
one  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
found  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  pu- 
pils in  twenty-one  rural  schools  suffering 
from  trachoma,  and  more  than  20  per 
cent,  in  eleven  schools.  The  neglect  of 
sanitary  precautions  will  favor  the  con- 
tinued spread  of  this  disease,  and  the 
only  hope  for  complete  eradication  lies 
in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  paper  concludes  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  wherever  full-time  health 
officers  are  not  available  because  of  lack 
of  funds  the  rational  combination  of  the 
duties  of  health  officers  with  those  of  the 
medical  supervision  of  schools  would 
make  the  employment  of  such  an  officer 
practicable  and  profitable. 


The  One-Room  Country  School 

Nothing  has  had  a  greater  influence  in 
this  country  than  the  one-room  rural 
school ;  nothing  has  been  a  greater  bless- 
ing. And  it  will  continue  to  be  a  foun- 
tain of  blessing  under  new  conditions  of 
life  as  well  as  under  the  old.  True,  it 
can't  do  much  for  football,  and  its  base- 
ball teams  have  singular  ways  of  their 
own;  it  doesn't  promote  weekly  dances, 
it  has  no  secret  fraternities,  and  it 
usually  doesn't  have  either  an  official  yell 
or  official  colors.  The  house  is  small, 
the  pupils  number  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  and  if  bigness  were  greatness  it 
wouldn't  count  for  much.  And  yet  the 
one-room  country  school  is  the  best  place 
in  the  world  for  a  child  to  get  his  ele- 
mentary education.  More  individuality 
and  more  personal  initiative  are  de- 
veloped there  than  are  possible  in  a  large 
school.  The  fact  that  most  or  all  of  the 
eight  grades  are  taught  in  one  room  is 
an  advantage  to  the  children  rather  than 
a  disadvantage :  the  younger  learn  from 
the  older  and  the  older  are  constantly 
reviewing  their  studies  by  listening  to 
the  recitations  of  the  younger.  The 
school,  being  composed  of  children  of 
various  ages,  is  more  like  a  natural  com- 
munity than  is  a  city  school  composed  of 
only  one  or  two  grades. 

Instead  of  talking  about  abandoning 


We  want  every  reader  of  Normal  Instructor  Primary  Plans 
to  have  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  Catalogue  of 

It  contains  one  of  the  One  Cent  Pictures,  one  of  the  Two 
Cent  Size,  and  one  of  the  Bird  Pictures  in  Nat  ural  <  'olors. 
Send  5  two-cent  stamps  for  it.  If  you  scricl  at,  once  and 
mention  this  offer,  we  win  send  the  Catalogue  containing 
also  one  of  the  Extra  Si/.e  pictures  on  paper  lixlx!.  The 
Catalogue  contains  1600  miniature  Illustrations,  it  t<-iis 
about  the  Half  Cent,  One  Cent,  Two  Cent,  Seven  Cent, 
and  75  Cent  Pictures. 

Order  February  Birthday  Pictures  of  Washington,  Lin= 
coin,  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Dickens  NOW.  Si/.e  5%X.t 
One  Cent  Each  for  25  or  mote. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY, 
Department   13.  -  -  Maiden,  Mass. 


At  Last !   A  Perfect  Duplicator 

I  in*  been  perfected.  The  "Modern "  l>n  i  Mentor  contains  no  Blue  or  gelatine. 
ALWAYS  "  KKMEMBER  THE  MODERN  DUPLICATOR." 

Every  Businessand  Professional  Man  Should  own  and  operate  a  "Mod- 
em" Duplicator.   IT  WILL  HA  V  E  YOU  TIMK,  LABOR  AND  MONKN  . 

When  you  want  ten,  twenty,  forty,  fifty  or  more  letters  of  the  same  kind, 
typewritten  or  pen  written,  just  write  one  letter  in  the  regular  way,  put  it 
on  Duplicator,  and  a  strong  copy  Is  transferred  to  the  Duplicator,  remove 
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Booklet  of  ot  her  sizes  free.  Address  the  rr 
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simile)  letters.  Music,  Maps,  Lesson H, 
is,  Lettera  or  anything  can  be  duplicated  In  one 
?time.  So  simple  a  child  can  use  11.  Lasts  for 
died  times  each  day.  Letter  size,  9x12  inches. 
3ls  aud  teachers,  of  liO  per  cent,  or  vi.t.o  net. 
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5  Magazines  55c 


Woman's  World,  Household  Magazine,  Farm  Life,  People's 
Popular  Monthly,  and  Teachers' Gazette,  all  one  year  fur 
8!Sc.  All  live  witli  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary,  Plans  for 
SI. .".d.  Mention  this  paper.  JOHN  WILCOX,  Milford.  N.Y. 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS 

Favorite  Songs 

A  Song  Book  for  all  Schools.  Big  Value.  61 
Songs  with  Words  and  Music  for  Five  Cents.  It 
is  just  what  you  want.  It  contains  the  choicest 
and  best  collection  of  old  favorite  songs  ever  pub- 
lished. Bound  in  attractive  colored  paper  covers. 
Price,  5c  postp'd.  No  Reduction  lor  Quantities 
At  the  price  your  school  cannot  afford  to  Me  w  ithout  this  song  book 
Order  a  copy  today  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  book  we  wil' 
refund  your  money. 

CONTENTS 


All  Together 

America 

Annie  Laurie 

Auld  Lang  s.\  ne 

Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,  The 

Battle  Hymn  ot  the  Republic 

Blue  Belis  of  Scotland.  The 

Blue- Eyed  Mary 

Catch  the  Sunshine 

Columbia,  the  Gemot'  the  Ocean 

Come,  With  Thy  Lute 

Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye 

Darling  Nelly  Gray 

Dearest  Spot,  The 

Hip.  I'.ov  s,  1  lip  Hie  I  lar 

Dixie  Land 

E\  ening  Bell,  The 

Flag  Of  the  Free 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Alton 


i  lood  Night,  Ladies 
I  tail.  I  !ol  ii  utbia 
Home,  Sweet  llouie 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee  ? 
In  the  Gloaming 
J'tittnlta 

.lust  Before  the  Battle,  Mot  her 

Last  Hose  of  Summer,  The 

Lead,  Kindly  Light 

Lilly  Dale 

I  .oug,  Long  Ago 

Love's  Old  Sweet  Hong 

•Marching  Through  Georgia 

Massa's  in  the  Cold  Ground 

My  Bonnie 

My  Maryland 

My  out  Kentucky  Home 

Oh,  Wert  Thou  in  c  auld  Blast 

Old  Black  Joe 

( lid  folks  at  Home 

<  Md  Oaken  Bucket,  The 


Om 
Rol 
Roc 


.'hrisliati  Soldiers 


Ail; 


udteof  the  Dee,. 
Scenes  That  Are  Brightest 
Scotland's  Burning  (Round) 
Soldier's  Farewell,  The 
Song  of  a  Thousand  Years 
siars  of  the  Hummer  Night 
Star-Spahgled  Banner,  The 
Sweet  aud  Low 
There's  Music  in  the  Air 
Those  Evening  Bells 
Three  Blind  Mice  (  Hound  I 
Tramp!   Tramp!  Tramp! 
Uncle  Ned 
Vacant  Chair,  The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine 
We're  All  Noddiu' 
We're  Tenting  Tonight 
When  Swallows  Homeward  Klv 
Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming 


PATRIOTIC  SONOS.  A  series  of  Patriotic  Songs  specially  selected  loi  ns,,  in  the  Chicago  Schools' 
The  contents  comprises  38  titles  among  which  are  •■America,"  ••Columbia,  live  Gem  of  the  Ocean.' 
"Marching  Through  Georgia,"  "Dixie  Land,"  "Home  Sweet  Home."  "Tenting  on  Hie  Old  Camp 
Ground,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,"  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  many  others, 
is  pages  substantially  bound.    Price.  10c,  $1.00  per  dozen. 

WEAVER'S  SCHOOL  SONUS.  By  T.  B.  Weaver.  A  new  and  choice  collection  of  Songs  for 
opening  and  closing  of  schools,  special  days  and  general  school  use.  Kvery  song  in  the  collection 
underwent  a  careful  test  in  Mr.  Weaver's  own  school  before  it  was  permitted  to  form  a  part  of  this 
book.  The  result  is  that  every  song  is  usable.    Price,  15c.   $  1 .50'l>er  dozen. 

YE  MERRY  TUNES  FOR  YE  MODERN  LADS  AND  LASSES— Popular nev  mk,  con- 

tains excellent  selections  for  general  use,  also  for  special  days.  The  words  are  sensible,  elevating 
aud  full  of  lite  while  the  music  is  catchy,  harmonious  and  pleasing.    Price,  15C.    $1.50  per  dozen. 

MERRY  MELODIES,  "by  S.O.  Hanson,  'this  book  grows  in  popularity  every  year  in  spite  of  the 
many  new  books  gotten  out,    HI  pages,  manila  covers.     Price,  15c.    $  t  .50  per  dozen. 

By  James  D.  Vaughn.  Contains  55  Songs, 
and  several  pages  of  "Gems  of  Thought" 
and  Responsive  Scripture  Readings.  C.|  pages  in  all.  Every  song 
has  been  tried  and  found  good  and  singable,  bach  of  the  follow- 
ing songs  is,  alone,  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  viz :  "  If  You  Love 
Your  Mother  ;  The  School  House  on  the  Hill;  When  All  the  Singers 
Get  Home;  .My  Old  Cottage  Home;  My  Mountain  Home,"  etc. 
It  pleases  wherever  used.   Shaped  notes.  Price,  15c.    $1.50  per  Doz. 
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STEELE'S  PRIMARY  SONGS. 

Seventy-two  charming  songs  for  little 
ones,  among  them  "Coasting  Song; 
Cradle  Songs  ;  How  the  Flowers  Grow  ; 
How  to  Make  a  Shoe  ;  The  Lively  Little 

Pussy  ;  Jack  and  Jill ;  Little  Bo  Peep;  Marching  Song;  Seven  Times 
One  ;  Snow  Song  ;  Somewhere  Town  ;  The  Turkey  Cobbler  Said  ; 
The  Way  to  School;  There  Was  a  Little  Man;  Tom  The  Piper's  Sou; 
Two  and  One;  When  You  Drive  a  Nail."  Just  the  books  you 
waul  to  enliven  your  school  work.    Price,  15c.    $1.50  per  dozen. 

SPECIAL.     On  receipt  of  25  cents  we  will  send  one  copy  each 
of  any  three  of  the  above  books  you  wish  to  examine. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,      Dansville,  New  York 
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ENTERTAINMENT  BOOKS 
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.1.  Dentin 

.    For  all  grades.  The 
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tains  'III  dialogs,  c\er- 
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the  following  :  New 
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special  arrangement, 
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Contents 
10  bovs  ; 

The  Minnie  Men.  for 
Making  the  Best  of 

Things,  f( 
!  bovs ;  An 

A  rbor  Day  Medley,  as 

i  fie  Day,  E 

girls  aud'  2  bovs';  In 

Vina,  til 

Is  and  12  bovs  ;  Hang- 

Honor  of  Thank 

mil;  up  the  Stockings]  1  girl  and  2  boys;  What 
I'brislnias  Meaus,  flgii'ls;  etc.  201  pages.'  25  cents. 

Allen's  Reciter  for  Little  Hoiks.  Containing  128 
bright  recitations  for  children  between  tlie  ages  of  5 
and  12.  Suitable  for  school,  church  or  parlor;  Here 
are  a  few  good  ones  from  I  be  Table  of  Contents:  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome  by  a  little' one,  The  Ballad  ofibe 
Broom,  The  BimcbyTime,  Essay  on  Hens,  The  New 
A.  B.  t'.,  Old  Uncle  at  the  Circus,  Progsat  School, 
and  a  meal  many  others  suitable  for  tots.   25  cents. 

All  5orts  of  Dialogues,  selected  by  Clara  J. 
Denton.  These  dialogues  for  older  pupils  have  been 
Compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  most  popular 
American  authors.  Tlie  book  contains  twenty-five 
dialogues,  also  complete  directions  for  presentation. 
Also  contains  a  few  pieces  for  little  folks  and  special 
occasions.  Arbor  Day,  flower  Day,  Christmas,  Con- 
tents: .\  Iter  the  Circus;  At  Dame  Nature's  Feet; 
Bird  Dialogue:  Chosen  Princess;  Christmas  Night ; 
Dr.  Johnny's  Visit;  Excitement  at  Kettleville ; 
Fairy  Dance  ;  Fortune  Teller  ;  Four  Seasons  ;  How 
Johnny  Stopped  Crying;  Jane's  Legacy,  Johnny's 
(inn;  May  Day— A  Moving  Drama  ;  Tlie  Midship- 
man (Opera) ;  My  Sister's  Husband  ;  Ob.  Dear  Me  ; 
Oh,  What  a  Sell;  One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another; 
Piece  Of  News ;  Railroad  Train;  Six  Little  Maids 
from  School;  Ten  Little  Fingers  ;  Tree  Assembly; 
'trials  of  a  School  Teacher.   25  cents. 

Choice  Pieces  for  Primary  Pupils.  Written  espe- 
cially for  young  pupils  by  such  popular  writers  as 
Virginia  Baker,  Susie  M.  Best,  Maude  M.  Urant, 
Bertha  15.  Bush,  Mary  Bailey  and  others.  Most  of 
the  selections  are  of  only  four,  eight,  twelve,  or  six- 
teen lines.  Something  especially  appropriate  for 
every  month,  and  those  suitable  for  any  lime  or 
occasion.  Brightest  and  most  usable  collection 
published.   25  cents. 


fin  de  Siecle  Washington's  Itin  hdn  >  lixcr- 

ei*cs.  for  primary,  Intermediate,  and  high  schools. 
Recitations,  dialogues,  tableaux,  songs,  and  other 
l  eal  ores.  15  cents. 
February  Programs.  Including  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Valentine  Kay  and 
Longfellow's  Birthday.  Ample*  material  for  render- 
ing these  programs  for  all  grades.  Selected  from 
the  Year's  [entertainments.  15c. 

Fin  lie  Siecle  Lincoln's   Birthday  Exercises. 

for  all  grades.     Practical  and  instructive,  but  de- 
cidedly pleasing.     Contains  Lincoln's  epigrams, 
a  nr.  . l.iics  and  speeches,  a  poem  by  Lincoln, original 
songs,  recitations  and  class  exercises  or  dialogues; 
all  that  is  needed  for  Lincoln  Day.   15  cents. 
Ilut.clicl  VIiu'cli  and  Drill— A  spectacular  enter- 
tainmentfor  Washington's  Birthday,  for  either  ir> 
or  24  boys.   Unique  and  original.  15  cents. 
Heir  of  JVU.  Vernon,  The.  A  colonial  society  play 
I  for  any  occasion.  In  which  Washington's  social  life, 
Sterling  manhood  and  courteous  manners  arc  por- 
trayed. In  one  scene  Christmas  Is  celebrated  In  rare 
plantation  style.   Lively  with  old  plantation  melo- 
dies.   By  Kllie  Louise  Koogle.    for  grammar  grades 
or  adults,    four  scenes.   8  boys  and  8  girls,  or  more 
will  be  better.  1%  hours.  25  cents. 
Help=l I  Washington  and  Lincoln  Collection.  Dia- 
logues: The  flag  of  Washington,  The  imitators, 
When  Duty  Calls,  About  (ieorge  Washington,  The 
Meeting  of  the  Washingtons,  All  Because  Ho  Could 
■.   And  plenty  of  good  drills,  Exer- 
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ton's  Birthday,  Arbor 
of  July,  Thanksgiving 
bdays  of  authors  and 
noted  men.   Twenty  full  and  complete  programs 
v  suited  to  any  school.  25  cents. 

I  Can  Hardly  Wait  Until  I  Orow  to  be  a  Man. 

one  of  the  cutest  action  songsfora  little  boy.  Music 
catchy  and  easy  to  learn.    25  cents. 

If  We  Were  You  and  You  Were  Us.  A  humorous 
welcome  song.  This  is  a  splendid  prelude  to  any 
program.  The  children  wonder  how  cordial  the 
welcome  would  be  if  audience  and  actors  exchanged 
places,    for  any  number  bt  children.   25  cents. 

In  the  Days  I  Went  to  School.  A  humorous  de- 
scriptive song  in  which  the  old  ways  and  the  new 
are  compared.   A  choice  solo.   25  cents. 

Just  a  Bit  of  Cloth,  but  it's  Red,  White  and 
Blue.  A  most  popular  llag  song.  Rousing  melody 
and  true  ring  to  I  he  words,  and  good  for  patriotic 
meetings  of  alt  kinds.   25  cents. 

Master  tieorge  Washington:  His  Sixth  Birth 
day  Party.  A  charming  Little  play  for  anv  num- 
ber boys  and  girls,  but  live  of  each  required.  A 
Eltmpse  of  Washington's  borne  life  in  childhood 
days.  Written  by  Erlie  Louise  Koogle.  Two  scenes. 
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t  Much  of  the  material  is  graced,  thereby  making  it  equally  helpful  to  teachers  of  all  grades.  ,to4  pages, 
(    hound  in  silk  cloth.    Price  $  1 .00.    With  Normal  I nstructor= Primary  Plans  one  year  $  1 .90. 
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Choice  School  Speaker.     'I  bis  splendid  book 
made  up  largely  of  pieces  written  especially  l 
schoolroom  purposes  and  thus  posses 
good  qualities.     It    embraces  man 

and  proved  good.  25  cents. 
Closing  Exercises  for  the  Urades.  Compiled  In' 
Harriette  Wilbur.  A  budget  ol  wide-awake  recita- 
tions covering  all  phases  of  last  day  and  Vacation 
events  and  ideals;  an  original  salutatory  arid  vale- 
dictory ;  two  very  clever  little  plays  sparkling  wilh 
fun,  etc.  A  much  needed  book.  25  cents. 
Closing  Kxercises  for  Primary  tirades.  Jly  Har- 
riette Wilbur.  A  rich  collection  ol  recitations  and 
dialogs,  anil  other  attractive  features,  bright  and 
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Bright  dialogues,  clever  en- 
tertainments, line  recitations 
and  charming  drills.  In- 
cludesail  the  holidays,  with 
an  especially  line  list  lor 
Christmas.  Contents:  57 
pieces  under  the  following 
heads:  New  Year's  Day, 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  SI,  Val- 
entine's Day,  Washington's 
Birthday,  'Faster,  Arbor 
Day,  Decoration  Day,  Flag 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas.  25ctS. 
>in«.  The  sweetest  doll  lullaby 
__te  words,  soothing  melody,  ard 
graceful  motions.  A  very  rare  production.  25cts. 
Don't  Be  So  Rough,  Jim,  I  Can't  Play  To= 
Night.  A  very  pathetic  character  song  for  medi- 
um voice  (male  or  female),  or  duet.  Not  difficult: 
25  cents. 

Drills  and  Hardies— Rook.  Full  explanations  ac- 
company each  drill,  so  that  even  ih  the  hands  of  an 
Inexperienced  teacherthe  entertainment  w  ill  prove 
a  success.  The  following  titles  suggest  tin:  variety 
and  effectiveness  of  this  practical  book:  Hoop  Drill 
and  March  -for  sixteen  girls  ;  Waiter  Drill,  foreight 
(firls  ;  Doll  Drill,  for  any  number  of  lit  lie  girls,  New- 

Tamb  ine  Drill,  for  twelve  girls;  Prill  of  the 

Little  Patriots;  Broom  Drill;  Umbrella  March, 
Dumb-bell  Drill;  Mother  Uoose  Medley;  Dairy 
Maid's  Drill;  New  fan  Drill;  Burlesque  Fan  Drill 
(boys);  Lily  March  and   Song.  25ccnls. 

Fa*  orite  Speaker,  The.    A  collection  of  new  pieces 
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a  wide  variety  of  pathetic,  comic,  patriotic,  orator- 
ical, in  loose  and  poetry, in  pleasing  variety.  25c. 

Favorite  Selections.  Over  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pieces,  showing  great  variety  and  suited  for  any  oc- 
casion. Principally  lor  pupils  iu  grammar  or  ad- 
vanced grades.   35  cents. 

Favorite  Intermediate  Speaker,  The.  Contains  su 
v  erse  and  prose  recitations  and  5  short  dialogues 
and  exercises  for  boys  and  girls  ol  t  be  in  lermediate 
glades.  The  selections  are  ol  great  variety  and 
only  such  have  been  used  as  contain  some  thought 
worthy  of  being  remembered,    loo  pages.   20  cents. 

Fin  de  Siecle  Arbor  Day  Exercises.  By  Miss  Anna 
sitler.  Choicest  quotations  from  noted  authors, 
clever  recitations,  unique  exercises,  etc.  Full  of 
good  things.  15  cents, 


Patriotic  and  Historical  Selections.  Over  oiifi 
hundred  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  for  ad- 
vanced grades,  some  oi  the  most  stirring  and  dra- 
matic descriptions  and  poems.   35  cents. 

Old  Sweet  Dream,  The.  Phi  most  charming  ballad 
extant.  A  love  song  with  sensible  w  ords  and  irre- 
sistible melody,  gracefully  sustained  by  a 'beautiful 
accompaniment.  Not  difficult.  Words'and  music  by 
Fllie  Louise  Koogle.   Soprano,  or  tenor.   25  cents. 

Public  Schools  Will  Make  Us  True  Americans, 
The.  A  sentiment  expressed  in  song  carries  addi- 
tional weight.  For  program  or  schoolroom  use.  It 
is  written  ror  -I  children  and  chorus.   25  cents. 

Quarrel,  The.  An  amusingduet  for  a  little  boyaud 
girl.    Very  easy.  25  cents. 

Song  of  the  Hatchet,  The.  A  humorous  song  for 
Washington's  Birthday,  by  Archibald  1 1  umbolM. 
It  recounts  the  story  ami  cues  a  parallel,  also 
humorously  points  a  moral.  The  range  is  suited  to 
children's  voices;  the  music  pleasing.  25'cents. 

faking  the  Tucks  out  of  Kach  Tiny  Dress.  \ 
song  of  Motherlove  and  Home.  Sweet  arid  sooth- 
ing. An  Anti-Suffragette  argument.  May  be  sung 
by  little  girls  wilh  dolls.   25  cents. 

Thai  liny  (>eorge,  and  The  Lincoln  League. 
Two  unique  dialogs.  In  the  former  the  characters 
arc  Uncle  Sain,  (Jeorge  Washington,  two  Utile  girls 
and  a  chorus.  In  the  latter  there  are  0  boys  and  7 
girls(Gramiuar  or  High  School).  Both  are  very 
uoyeland  highly  entertaining.  Easily  prepared  and 
splendidly  cITcctive.    15  cents. 

There  Are  Soldiers  Who  Don't  Wear  the  Blue. 
One  of  the.  best  songs  evef  published.  Tells  of  "the 
man  who  fights  battles  each  day."  Has  a  rousing 
chorus.    Inspiration  lo  school  children.   25  cents. 

Uncle  Sam's  Brigade.    A  u  ue patriotic  novelty, 

by  Kllie  Louise  Koogle.  1  nt induces  camping  scene, 
bright,  new  songs,  spicy  dialog,  etc.  A  pleasing  fi- 
nale of  national  airs  ami  beautiful  tableaux.  Any 
number  boys  and  Uncle  Sam.  15cenls. 

Washington  Celebration  at  Riverside,  The. 
A  "continuous  performance"  or  play;  introducing 
many  novel  features.  Provides  a  complete  enter- 
tainment, or  the  several  features  may  be  used  in- 
dependently. Embraces  recital  ions,  dialogues,  drills 
and  marches,  tableaux  or  charades,  and  several  new 
and  up-to-date  songs..  ?5  cents. 

Washington  Guards  and  Ladies  n(  Honor. 
The.  Drill  and  cantata.made  so  easy  that  alnTiost 
any  school  can  give  it.  Can  lie  given  by  10  boys  and 
10  girls,  though  fewer  will  answer.   15  cents. 

Wood  Fairies,  The.    AnArhorDaj  e  rtainment. 

Characters:  The  fairy  Queen,  13  fairies,  and  a  num- 
ber Of  pupils.   A  bright  and  pleasing  entertainment. 
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ents 


When  My  Dolly  OrowS  to  be  a  Lady.  •  U  I  lie  many 
doll  songs  written,  this  one  must  take  ils  place 
among  Hie  best.  Sweet  wordsand  an  easy,  pretty 
melody  combine  to  make  Ibis  a,  splendid  one  lor  en- 
tertainments or  school-room  use.  25  cents. 
When  Visitors  Come  Pound.  A  humorous  di 
scriptive  song,  telling  how  Our  school  "shows  oil' ' 
before  visitors.  A  sure  success,  for  all  occasions. 
25  cents. 

Wiant's  Drills.  By  Lucia  M.  Wiant,  Supcrvisoi 
of  Klocution  ami  Physical  Culture,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Schools.  Yankee  Doodle  Drill  —  flower  Drill  — 
Marching  Through  Georgia,  two  drills,  primary 
and  advanced,— Wano  Drill  — Red,  While  and 
Rluc  Drill— Aesthetic  Drill  or  PonrigS  -Flag  Drill 
—  Broomstick  Drill— Cadet  Drill,  l!  ich  drill  so  fully 
and  clearly  explained  that  ii  becomes  a  pleasure  lo 
teach  pupils  those  attractive  gymnastics.  25 cents. 

Wrap  Me  ill  the  Dear  Old  Flag,  Boys.  A  very 
pathetic  descriptive  song,  suitable  lor  Memorial 
Day,  or  any  patriotic  occasion,  or  for  concert  uses. 
All  unusually  meritorious  production.  Should  be 
sung  as  a  solo.   25  cents. 


The  above  is  only  a  partial  list  ol  the  larne  and  complete  line  ol  Entertainment 
Books  which  me  carry  in  stock.  Onr  larnc  descriptive  catalnq  ol  Recitations, 
Olaloga,  Tableaux,  Plays,  Drills,  /Marches,    etc.,    sent  Irce   on  mines'. 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO., 


UANSVILLL,  N.  Y. 


the  one-room  country  school,  we  should 
tdve  our  best  efforts  to  strengthening  jt. 
The  house  should  be  made  more  attract- 
ive and  more  comfortable,  the  play- 
ground should  be  looked  after  better, 
the  teacher  should  be  paid  better  so  that 
he  can  afford  to  prepare  himself  better 
for  his  great  work,  and  there  should  be 
closer  sympathetic  supervision,  either 
district  or  otherwise.  The  work  of  the 
country  school,  with  all  of  its  limita- 
tions, is  a  glorious  inheritance— let  us 
respect  it  as  such,  and  build  upon  that 
inheritance. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
have  no  need  at  all  of  the  consolidation 
of  schools.  Consolidation  is  sometimes 
an  unfortunate  necessity.  Some  one- 
Toom  schools  are  so  small  that  to  con- 
tinue them  is  both  an  educational  waste 
and  a  financial  waste.  Some  communi- 
ties, for  tins'  and  other  reasons,  would 
be  benefited  greatly  by  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  two  or  three  or  more  weak 
schools.  A  number  of  communities  in 
West  Virginia  have  already  had  their 
educational  facilities  greatly  improved  in 
this  way,  and  in  many  other  communities 
the  conditions  are  such  that  consolidation 
would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  good 
thing.  —  West  Virginia  Educator. 


Unequal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 

Wide  variation  in  the  pay  for  the  same 
or  similar  work  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing situations  revealed  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  teachers'  salaries  just  completed 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  C.  Boy  kin,  editor  of 
the  Bureau.  Public  elementary  school 
teachers  may  receive  $2,400  a  year,  as 
some  do  in  New  York  City,  or  $45  a  year, 
as  in  certain  rural  communities.  Even 
in  cities  of  the  same  class  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  salaries  paid 
teachers.  On  the  administrative  side 
there  are  county  superintendents  with 
pay  ranging  from  $115  to  $4,000  per 
milium,  and  college  presidents  receiving 
salaries  all  the  way  from  $'.)00  to  $12,400. 

In  city  school  systems  salaries  have 
increased  steadily  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Western  States;  and,  in 
general,  salaries  in  city  school  systems 
are  fairly  well  standardized.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  cities  of  over  250,000  popula- 
tion is  $7,178;  the  range  is  from  $4,000 
to  $10,000.  In  the  same  group  of  cities 
high-school  principals  average  $3,565  and 
elementary  teachers  $1,018.  Even  in 
the  smallest  cities  listed,  those  between 
5,000  and  10,000  population,  salaries  are 
fairly  uniform.  The  maximum  for  su- 
perintendents in  this  group  is  $3,600  an  I 
the  average  $1,915;  but  elementary 
teachers  show  an  annual  average  of  $533, 
with  salaries  as  high  as  $1,350  and  as 
low  as  $104.  It  is  in  the  colleges  ami 
universities  that  the  widest  variation 
prevails.-  The.  salaries  of  men  with  the 
rank  Of  "professor"  range  from  $450  to 
$7,500.  "Professors"  in  some  institu- 
tions receive  less  than  ! 'instructors"  or 
even  "assistants"  in  others.  Salaries 
of  deans  of  these  institutions  vary  from 
$500  to  $5,000.  University  teachers  of 
subjects  for  which  there  is  direct  com- 
mercial demand  outside  receive  some- 
what higher  salaries  than  those  in  charge 
of  the  traditional  academic  subjects,  but 
the  difference  is  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  highest  average  salaries 
for  full  professors  are  paid  in  law  antl 
civil  engineering.  Law  claims  the  high- 
est paid  professorship  in  any  subject, 
with  one  salary  of  $7,500;  but  there  are 
professors  of  physics,  geology,  and  Latin 
who  receive  $7,000.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
reported  most  college  teaching,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  two  years,  is  done 
by  men  of  instructor  grade  with  salaries 
of  $1,000  to  $1,200,  or  by  assistants  who 
receive  on  the  average  about  $500,  usu- 
ally for  half-time  services. 

Quite  as  noteworthy  is  the  variation 
in  salaries  for  State  superintendents  of 
public  instruction.  The  salaries  of  the 
t  hief  school  officers  in  the  various  States 
range  from  $10,000  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  York;  $7,500  in  Illinois;  $6,500  in 
Massachusetts;  and  $5,000  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  California,  Indiana, 
and  Louisiana:  down  t<>  $2,000  in  Dela- 
ware, Nebraska,  and  Nevada;  $1,900  in 
Smith  Carolina;  and  $1,800  in  South 
Dakota. 


You  Can  Show  Pic- 
tures That  Really 
Help  Your  Work 

Pictures  that  are  so  ch  ar, 
so  vivid,  s<»  sharply  defined 
in  every  detail  that  the  inter- 
est of  your  ciasses  is  instant- 
ly .Housed  and  tlie  point 
which  the  picture  shows  is 
firmly  fixed.  That  is  the 
regular  result  with  tlio.se 
who  use  tlie 

(auscli  |oml> 

ftalopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 


^  Among  the  many  models  proba- 
bly the  one  best  suited  to  lantern 
slide  projection  in  the  classroom 
is  the  Model  C — with  the  new  ni- 
trogen-filled  Mazda  Lamp,  fitting 
any  lamp  socket  and  requiring  no 
attention  during  use — or  other 
forms  of  light  Can  be  utilized  it  de- 
sired. Price,  complete,  $30.00  up. 

Many  other,  BaWAtfeons  for  bolli 
la  ntern  slides  a  nd  lite  pi  qfec/lOH 
of  offaijnr  objects,  micro* 
scopic  s pi' c  t  mens,  etc. 

Sent)  for  inlrrrstinyciKiilar  about  llic  BalonuYon 

Rausch  &  |pmb  Opt'CS-.CP- 

407   ST.  PAUL  STREET    ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

."•pit  lurk    t'kirnstf    WjinIiIiisIou     S.i„  Frwim 


Get  The  Genuine 


Laird  and  Lee's 

Webster's  Mew  Standard 

Dictionaries 

<[  The  Largest  l.iiu-  of  Portable 
School  and  Language  Pictionaries 

published  by  &n>-  one  Brni  iu  the  world 

Webster's  New  Standard  Diction- 

priiit  etyinologil  -  from  to  reign  lan- 
guagesin  Knglish  letters  aud  avoid 
the  usual  aggregation  ol"  obsolete  words. 

Thf»  Tp\"t    's  P"Hted    in    large,  clear 
ic.\t    ty.pe    and    the  vocabulary 
words  iu  hold  black  letters. 

We  Also  Publish 

Frances  Squire  Potter  and  Williams'  l.an> 
guage  Book  by  J.  1).  Williams,  which 
presents  the  "Gatiserie  Method." 

For  Catalogue  K  and  detailed  information 
adih  ess 

LAIRD  and  LEE,  PunliNbcrs, 

1726  Michiaan  Ave.    -    Chicago,  f  11- 
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The  Teacher  Who  Dwelt  on  the  Essentials 


N  MANY  of  our  cities  efforts 
have  been  made  recently  to 
simplify  the  early  courses  of 
study,  giving-  more  attention 
to  arithmetic,  writing,  read- 
ing and  spelling.  This  has  a 
welcome  sound  to  many  a  discouraged  teacher 
who  feels  overwhelmed  with  the  requests  for 
nature  work,  mythology,  physiology,  music, 
drawing,  and  many  other  subjects.  Espe- 
cially true  is  this  of  the  rural  teacher  who 
feels  that  her  time  is  already  overcrowded 
and  her  brain  overtaxed. 

In  one  school  which  I  recently  visited,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  proficfency  which  was  man- 
ifested in  the  expressive  reading,  the  correct 
spelling,  the  plain  penmanship  and  the  quick, 
accurate  work  accomplished  in  arithmetic. 

Every  boy  and  girl  of  rural,  and  other 
schools,  should  be  made  to  express  himself 
plainly,  clearly  and  intelligently.  It  is 
lamentable  that  high  school  students  are  of- 
ten found  lacking  in  essential  fundamentals. 
Both  in  the  spoken  and  the  written  work 
there  should  be  more  frequent  and  more 
thorough  drills. 

If  a  spelling  lesson  contains  twenty  woras 
and  fifteen  of  these  are  not  likely  to  be  used 
orally  or  written  by  the  pupils,  either  now 
or  later  in  life,  then  much  time  is  wasted 
drilling  upon  the  unusual  words.  The  time 
can  be  spent  drilling  upon  the  important 
five  words,  and  to  better  advantage  to  the 
pupils.  It  would  be  well  if  a  teacher  would 
frequently  prepare  a  list  of  important  words 
from  her  spelling  lessons.  Drill  well  and 
thoroughly  upon  such  words  as  mre,  very, 
believe,  receive. 

We  must  meet  demands  as  a  merchant 
does.  The  public  and  the  business  world 
want  accurate  spellers.  They  have  a  right 
to  demand  them.  It  rests  with  the  teachers 
to  meet  that  demand.  In  this  school,  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity  in  arithmetic  were 
noticeable.  The  teacher  had  instituted 
daily  drills  upon  simple  columns  of  addi- 
tion, including  the  adding  of  columns  of 
dollars  and  cents.  These  columns  were 
dictated,  and  ranged  from  one  cent  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  the  same  example  in- 
cluding many  and  few  figures,  all  quite 
mixed  up  but  delight  fully  straightened  out 
and  correctly  added  by  the  children.  Ac- 


BY   ELLA    M  .  POWERS 

curacy  and  rapidity  were  insisted  Upon  from 
the  first.  Later  in  life  this  drill  will  be  found 
of  immense  value,  for  what  more  does  the 
world  exact  of  an  accountant  than  rapidity 
and  accuracy?  Again,  this  teacher  would 
dictate  some  little  bill  to  be  made  out.  This 
included  the  practical  processes  of  multiplica- 
tion and  addition,  and  it  was  most  remarkable 
to  see  the  children  do  this  essential  work. 
The  drill  might  last  but  a  few  moments  every 
day,  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  always 
along  some  practical  line  of  thought  and  work, 
and  included  some  simple  process  in  arith- 
metic that  is  in  common  every-day  use. 

This  teacher  had  made  it  her  practice  to 
sift  out  the  more  important  points  from  mi- 
essentials  in  the  spelling  and  the  daily  arith- 
metic lessons.  She  followed  the  same  method 
in  her  lessons  in  history  and  geography.  In- 
stead of  spending  a  great  part  of  the  recita- 


tion in  bounding  far-away  countries,  sne  be- 
lieved that  a  knowledge  of  one's  own  county, 
and  state  and  country  was  more  essential. 
She  did  not  neglect  the  regular  course  laid 
down  by  the  state  superintendent,  but  she  did 
find  time  to  drill  upon  some  of  the  points 
which  she  felt  were  essential  and  vital.  She 
strongly  emphasized  the  local  element  in  the 
geography  lessons.  'Instead  of  locating  a 
long  list  of  large  cities,  she  inspired  her 
pupils  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  immense 
growth  of  one  or  two,  and  the  reason  I'm-  the 
immense  wealth;  and  then  taught  them  how 
to  find  out  the  same  about  other  cities.  She 
emphasized  the  live  facts  in  her  geography, 
without  slighting  to  any  appreciable  degree 
the  information  required  regarding  other 
places.  In  doing  this,  with  a  well  planned 
system,  she  made  no  changes  in  the  admiral  d,  ■ 
course  of  study  laid  out  for  her,  but  her  meth<  >d 
involved  the  adoption  of  a  simplified,  defi- 
nite and  more  practical  outline. 

At  one  side  and  behind  the  schoolhouse, 
there  was  a  plot  of  ground  which  the  boys 
and  girls  managed.  The  boys  had  chosen 
a  vegetable  garden ;  the  girls  had  planted 
radishes  and  also  had  some  flowers.  The 
boys  had  organized  a  School  Improvement 
Society.  They  had  planted  some  shrubs  and 
a  few  trees;  and  had  interested  themselves 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  betterment  of  their 
surroundings,  even  to  the  road  that  led  to 
the  schoolhouse.  They  had  pledged'  them- 
selves to  pick  up  stray  bits  of  paper  and 
rubbish  that  collected  near  the  schoolhouse: 
they  took  pride  in  keeping  the  premises  i» 
good  order;  neatness  was  manifested  botV 
inside  and  outside  the  building,  and  all  this 
was  due  to  the  enthusiastic  teacher  of  that 
rural  school.  She  was  far  in  advance  of 
many  teachers.  She  had  entered  into  the 
life  and  interests  of  her  community.  She 
had  accomplished  more  than  "hearing  the 
lessons,"  she  had  recognized  and  directed 
ability  in  the  pupils  along  different  lines. 
She  had  made  herself  a  power  for  practical 
good  in  that  locality;  she  had  grasped  the 
situation  with  tact  and  earnestness.  Her 
labors  were  bringing  far-reaching  results 
that  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  of  great 
good  to  the  people  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  her  services. 
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Self -Expression  Through  Posture  Drills  and  Dancing 

Correlating  Nature  and  Literature  of  the  Month  with  Music  and  Rhythmic  Movements 

BY   HARRIETS.     W  A  R  D  E  L  L  ,    Nathan  Hale  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Nature  Lesson.  During  the  morning  recess, 
or  before  school  on  a  snowy  day,  collect  snow- 
flakes  on  a  black  cloth  and  carefully  observe 


Figure  I 

their  size  and  shape.  For  the  regular  lesson 
select  some  or  all  of  the  following  topics  and 
teach,  using  the  story  method  for  young  chil- 
dren, and  general  discussion  or  conversation 
for  older  pupils. 


Dancing  through  the  wint'ry  air, 
Snowflakes  dressed  in  beauty  rare, 
All  the  earth  seems  made  to  be 
Just  a  resting  place  for  thee. 

Little  Snowflakes,  tell  me,  pray, 
Do  you  dance  the  live-Ions  day  '! 
Do  you  never  work  at  all, 
As  you  softly  fall  and  fall  1 
"Ask  the  flow' is  what  work  we  do, 
As  they  sleep  the  winter  through. 
Don't  you  know  that  spring  so  gay 
Follows  in  the  snowflakes'  way?" 

Dancing  through  the  wint'ry  air, 
Snowflakes  dressed  in  beauty  rare, 
All  the  earth  seems  made  to  be 
Just  a  resting  place  for  thee. 


3.  Run  lightly  on  toes  around  the  room,  or 
the  yard,  and  back  to  places. 

4.  Face  your  neighbor  or  partner  and  make 
a  profound  bow.   Four  slow  counts. 

5.  Face  your  neighbor  on  the  other  side  and 
repeat  the  bow. 

6.  Walk  backward  slowly,  swinging  first 
right,  then  left  foot,  and  shifting  weight  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  as  you  walk.  Four  counts. 

7.  At  last  count  in  Movement  6  whirl  sud- 
denly about  ( complete  circle  around  self),  and 
sink  to  the  floor  by  bending  knees  and  placing 
the  right  (or  the  left)  foot  back  of  the  other. 
Hold  four  counts. 


Bowing  to.  Partners  (Figure  III) 


Figure  II 

1.  Definition  of  snow. 
>  2.  Reason    for  being  white. 
(See  encyclopaedia. ) 

3.  Uniformity  of  shape. 

4.  Uses  of  snow. 

5.  Beauty.  (Discuss  snow 
scenes  from  the  window  or  from 
pictures.  Examine  the  flakes 
again,  and  draw  flakes  and  a  snow 
scene  as  framed  by  the  school- 
room window  or  from  memory.) 

Poem,  Study.   Let  the  youngest 
ones  study  and  learn  this  poem : 
Mother  Nature,  long  ago, 
Made  a  blanket  out  of  snow ; 
Cut  it  into  snowflakes  bright, 
Sent  them  flying  through  the  night. 
When  the  morning  sun  shone  down, 
On  the  sleepy  little  town, 
All  the  ground  was  covered  quite 
With  the  snowflakes.  small  nnrl  whlto. 


■  POSTURE  DRILLS  AND  EXERCISES 

In  these  drills  and  exercises  aim  for  strong, 
balanced,  reliant  poses,  and  the  dance  that 
follows  will  be  easily  taught. 

1.  Children  stand  in  aisles  with  hands  at 
sides. 

2.  Raise  both  arms  to  shoulder  height  in 
front,  hands  hanging  loosely. '  Imitate  snow- 
flakes  falling  by  raising  and  lowering  arms 
and  "fluttering"  hands.  Repeat  the  chorus 
of  the  poem  while  making  motions,  if  desired. 

Song  of  the  Snowflakes 


Ykrdi 


Down  thro'  the  frost-y  air,  Hap-py  and  free  from  care,  Snowflakes  all  white  and  fair, 
(lay  lil  -  tie  flow'rs  a-sleep,  Down  in  their  beds  so  deep, Smile  as  they  hear  us  creep 


-m- 


?S3 

Soft  -  ly  we're  fall  -  ing 
O  -  vcr  them  light 


-fc  


All  thro'  the  win 
ry.  Cloud-lets  that  float  on  hi 


try  day 


Far  o'er  the  fields  a  -  way, 
1  Chill  winds  that  whistle  by, 


We  have  no  time  to  stay, 
Meet  us    as  swift  we  fly, 


Snow-mates  are  call  -  ing. 
Greef-ing  us  bright-ly. 


Come,  join  our  sing 
Twist-ing  and  swirl 


6*ay  voi  -  ces  ring 
Leap-in^  and  twirl 


✓      ✓  ✓ 

Sway-ing  and  swing-ing,  Down  thro'  the 
Drinc-int*  and  whirl  -  ing,  Here   and     a  - 


8.  Repeat  Movement  6,  walking  forward. 

9.  Repeat  Movement  7  reversed. 

10.  Practice  separate  positions  of  the  follow- 
ing dance  for  posture  drills,  and  hold  as 
though  posing  for  a  photograph.  Good  figures 
for  this  work  are  Numbers  1,  5  and  9  of  Verse 
I  of  the  Snowflake  Dance,  and  Numbers  1,  3, 
4,  and  9  of  Verse  II  of  the  dance. 

SNOWFLAKE  DANCE 

(See  "Song  of  the  Snowflakes"  for  music 
for  this  dance.) 

Sing  the  first  verse  of  the  song 
while  dancing  the  first  part  of 
the  dance,  and  the  second  verse 
while  dancing  the  last  part.  Do 
not  drag  the  music.  Encourage 
children  to  "spring"  slightly  in 
the  light  running  figures.  Their 
facial  expression  should  be 
watched.  Try  to  do  away  with  a 
strained  expression,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  happy,  natural  facial  ex- 
pression.   Sing  lightly. 

Verse  I 
1.  Take  running  steps  right, 
left,  right,  left,  on  the  toes,  and 
hold  two  beats  (two  measures). 
Both  arms  start  down  at  left  side 
and  swing  across  body,  upward 
to   right,    in  graceful  curves. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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SNOWFLAKE  PAPER  CUTTING 

DESIGNED   BY    MARTHA    FELLER  KING 


DIAGRAM  FOR  FOLDING  A  SNOWFLAKE 
Fold  on  dotted  lines  and  cut  on  full  lines. 

fIG.II         /NFIG.III        /K  _FIG.IV 


a\ 


Fold  the  diagonals  of  a  five  inch  soaare.Open  as  in  Fig.  I 
Fold  the  left  edge  two-thirds  of  the  length  from  lower 
left  angle. Fig.  II.  Told  right  edge  m  the  same  way. 
Fig.  III.  Tarn  the  folded  square  over  and  at  the  in- 
tersections of  the  folds  draw  and  cut  AB.Fig.FVlGut 
patterns  with  A  as  center  and  from  folded  edges. 
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Gymnastic  Stories  and  Rhythmic  Plays  for  Primary  Children 

BY   BERTHA    L  .    S  W  O  P  E  ,    Director  of  Physical  Education,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Words  by  Cakkii  1 
)  'cru  slowly, 

— I  * 


Warming  Up 

iY  THIS  time,  if  we  have  fol- 
lowed this  series,  children 
should  be  marching  in  fairly 
good  time,  and  should  even 
begin  to  skip  to  music.  If  the 
.  simple  fundamental  work  in 
Rhythm  has  been  kept  up  regularly,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  able  to  feel  the  different 
rhythms  and,  do  easily  any  simple  exercise  in 
time  to  music. 

Games,  too,  form  an  important  part  of  the 
day's  program  for  all  children,  more  especially 
for  those  in  the  lower  grades.    Teach  many 
active  games  to  be  played  in  the 
schoolroom  and  out-of-doors,  pref- 
erably those  which  take  in  a 
large  number  of  children. 

STORY 

This  time,  boys  and  girls,  do 

you  not  think  it  would  be  nice  to 

ask  Bobby  and  Little  Sister  to 

come  to  see  us?  Remembering 

what  a  fine  time  we  had  at  our 

Christmas  party,  we  must  try  to 

think  of  all  the  jolly  things  we 

can  do  for  them.    The  Weather 

Man  has  been  good  to  us  and  fur- 
nished us  a  fine  deep  snow,  so 

there  are  lots  and  lots  of  things 

we   can   do  to  have  fun.  For 

there  is  nothing  we  all  like  better 
*  than  to  wade  through  big  snow- 
drifts, make  a  funny  snowman, 

build  a  great  fort  and  have  a 

lively  battle  with  snowballs. 

Then  there  is  the  pond  where  we 
v  can  go  skating  on  our  sharp,  new 

skates;  then  we  can  all  have  a 

jolly  ride  in  the  big  Jbobsled  be- 
hind the  big  bay  horses.  Surely 

w  inter  is  the  jolliest  time  of  all 

the  year  for  wide-awake,  healthy 

boys  and  girls!    And  we  know 

that  Bobby  and  Little  Sister  will 

enjoy  every  minute  of  their  visit 

with  us,  as  much  as  we  did  our 

beautiful  visit  with   them  at 

Christmas  time. 


All  stand  in  the  aisle  and  place  hands  on  the 
hips.  Bend  head  backward  on  "One,"  for- 
ward on  "Two."    Repeat  several  times. 

2.  See  the  big  snowflakes  falling  faster  and 
faster! 

All  raise  arms  sideward  upward  with  good 
stretching  movement.  Lower  the  arms  side- 
ward downward  slowly,  letting  the  movements 
of  the  hands  and  fingers  suggest  the  falling 
snowflakes.    Repeat  several  times. 

3.  Now  that  so  much  snow  has  fallen  on  the 
walks  everywhere  we  must  take  our  shovels 
and  clear  the  paths. 

.All  stand  with  left  foot  forward  and  grasp 
an  imaginary  shovel.  On  "One"  bend  for- 
ward, on  "Two"  throw  the  snow  to  one  side. 
Repeat,  then  reverse  the  position,  placing 
the  right  foot  forward. 

This  is  a  good  arm  and  trunk  exercise. 

4.  Our  fingers  and  toes  get  cold,  but  we 
know  how  to  warm  them  without  going  to  the 
fire.  We  have  seen  the  coal  driver  warming 
his  hands  many  times  as  he'  was  driving  in 
the  street. 

Stand  erect.    Raise  arms  sideward  to  a 


horizontal  position.    On  "One"  fling  arms 
around  body,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  on 
"Two"  bring  arms  back  to  starting  position. 
Repeat  vigorously. 
Warming  feet:  Place  hands  on  the  hips  and, 


The  Snowball  Game 

PINKHAM 


Music  r>y  RACHKIj  VANCE 
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Fleec  -  y,  pearl  -  y  snow  falls,  Once  a  -  gain    we    Make  our  shin-ing  snow-balls; 

£=r=J  S  
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Rhythms 

1.  Today  Bobby  and  Little  Sis- 
ter are  coming  to  make  us  a  visit 
and  we  must  have  everything 
ready  for  them.  The  clouds 
promise  more  snow  so  that  every 
thing  will  be  fine  for  a  jolly  time. 


throw!  Jol  -  ly,  shin-y  snow-balls,  Jol  -  ly    snow  -  ball  game! 


-1- 


3t 


2.     There  the  snow  fort 

Stands  so  white  and  gleaming, 

With  the  red  flag 
O'er  its  ramparts  streaming; 

We  must  take  it 
While  the  sun  is  beaming. 

We  must  win  a  hero's  name. 


So  we  pat,  throw 
Shiny,  big,  fat  snowballs, 

Till  the  foe  runs 
And  the  fort  of  snow  falls. 

Dip,  pat,  pat,  throw 
Jolly,  shiny  snowballs. 

Jolly  snowball  game. 


Wading 

with  the  teacher's  count,  run  lightly  but 
briskly  in  place. 

5.  We  see  Bobby  and  Little  Sister  coming 
down  the  street  behind  jingling  sleighbells, 
and  we  run  down  to  meet  them. 
All  run  or  skip  around  the  room  and  back  to 
places.    Children  should  always 
run  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  and 
quietly. 

6.  After  our  visitors  are  warm, 
we  all  put  on  our  thick  caps, 
coats  and  gloves  and  go  out  to 
wade  in  the  snowdrifts. 

Place  hands  on  the  hips.  With 
heads  held  erect  and  chests  high, 
march  around  the  room,  raising 
knees  high  and  placing  the  feet 
carefully  on  floor  at  each  step. 
(See  illustration.)  This  move- 
ment may  be  done  to  the  music 
on  the  opposite  page. 

7.  Let  us  next  build  a  big  fort 
and  have  a  snowball  battle. 

Bend  trunk  forward  and  pre- 
tend to  roll  a  big  snowball  around 
the  room. 

Take  one  row  at  a  time  for  this 
exercise.    (See  illustration.) 

8.  After  the  fort  is  made,  we 
have  a  battle. 

Have  half  the  room  face  in  one 
direction,  the  other  half  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  is,  facing 
each  other.  At  command,  all 
stoop  in  the  aisles,  as  if  hiding 
behind  an  intrenchment.  Cn 
"One"  pick  up  the  snow,  on 
"Two"  make  the  snow  into  a  ball, 
on  "Three, "  throw  at  the  enemy. 

Let  this  be  a  lively  energetic 
exercise,  with  much  fun  and  C2- 
tivity.    (See  illustration.) 

9.  We  are  all  out  of  breath 
now,  and  take  deep  breaths  of 
cold  frosty  air. 

Face  open  windows  and  take 
deep  breaths,  with  mouths  closed. 
Repeat. 

10.  Next  we  will  get  our  skatss 


i 
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and  go  to  the  pond  that  is  close  by. 

Let  the  boys  select  partners  by 
bowing  politely  to  the  girls. 
When  all  are  paired  off  the  boys 
kneel  on  one  knee  and  fasten  the 
skates  on  the. girls.  The  boys 
then  kneel,  first  on  one  knee,  then 
on  the  other,  and  fasten  on  their 
own  skates,  and,  taking  the 
skaters'  position  (illustrated  in 
December)  all  skate  around  the 
room  in  time  to  music.  Waltz 
music  is  good.  The  song  pub- 
lished in  December  may  be  used. 

11.  After  the  skating  party 
comes  the  crowning  event  of  the 
day.  Father  has  promised  that 
he  would  take  us  all  out  in  the  big 
bobsled  behind  the  big  horses 
covered  with  jingling  bells. 

A  lively  march  should  be  played 
while  the  children  march  briskly 
around  the  room,  the  leader  rep- 
resenting the  driver.  The  music 
can  then  be  changed  into  a  gallop 
and  the  children  gallop  around 
the  room  several  times.  It  is  a 
good  practice  to  change  fre- 
quently the  time  of  the  music  so 
that  the  different  rhythms  may 
be  recognized. 

12.  Show  us  how  the  driver 
warms  his  fingers. 

All  stand  and  shake  hands  vig- 
orously; take  deep  breaths  and 
blow  on  the  fingers  while  exhal- 
ing.   Repeat  several  times. 

13.  What  a  fine  time  we  have  had ! 
The  boys  and  girls  come  into  the 
house  with  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes  and  all  vote  winter  the,  jolliest 
season  of  the  year.  While  mother 
plays  for  us  we  will  show  her  how 
we  can  throw  snowballs  in  time  to 
music. 

In  time  to  the  song  "The  Snowball 
Game, "  on  page  16,  have  the  children 
do  the  following  exercise  in  rhythm: 

On  "One"  pick  up  the  imaginary 
snow,  on  "Two"  swing  arms 
to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  on 
"Three"  swing  to  the  right, 
on  "Four"  throw  the  ball. 

The  four  movements  are 
shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  is  a  very  effective 
rhythm  exercise. 

FRESH  AIR 

Let  us  keep  ever  in  mind 
the  fact,  that  during 
the  winter  months, 
when  our  schoolrooms 
are  closed,  when  the 
ventilation  in  at  least 
a  great  many  of  our 
school  buildings  is 
'very  defective,  and 
when  many  of  the 
children  have  con- 
tracted "bad  colds," 
that  we  have  a  very 
imperative  duty — to 
do  all  that  lies  in  our 
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Wading  in  the  Snow 

l'INKUAM 


Music  by  BACHEL  YAM  I. 


X 


Whirl 


ing,  swirl  -  ing 


the    hoi  -  low, 


Round  and  round  they  go. 


m 


m 
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In  and  out  the  snowy  heap, 
Caring  not  how  cold  or  deep, 
Cheeks  aglowing,  red  as  holly, 
White  from  top  to  toe. 


Winter  winds  are  cold  and  clear 
Days  of  mirth  and  fun,  are  here; 
Don't  you  think  that  this  is  jolly, 
Tramping  through  the  snow? 


Snowball  Rhythm 


Building  a  Fort 


Snowball  Battle 


'7 


power  to  give  the  children  and 
ourselves  the  best  conditions  pos- 
sible in  regard  to  fresh  air.  Phys- 
ical directors  keep  hammering 
at  this  idea  to  the  extent  of  be- 
coming tiresome,  but  while  the 
fact  remains,  that  many  teachers 
work  away,  apparently  oblivious 
to  the  foul  air,  and  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  many  schoolrooms  is 
consequently  so  offensive  as  to  be 
positively  dangerous  to  all  within 
its  walls,  one  can  but  continue  to 
urge  teachers  to  throw  up  the 
windows  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  air,  letting  the  children 
march  and  run.  Do  it  frequent- 
ly. The  Gymnastic  Story  or  rest 
period  furnishes  the  opportunity. 

In  addition  to  this,  every  teach- 
er should  insist  on  the  recess 
period  being  taken  out-of-doors. 
How  often  we  see  a  large  number 
of  the  children  spending  the  re- 
cess in  their  seats  "because  they 
have  bad  colds." 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  learn 
that  the  best  remedy  for  "bad 
colds"  is  clear  cold  air  and  brisk 
exercise.  Send  the  children  well 
protected  out  to  the  yard,  encour- 
aging them  to  play  active  games ; 
and  while  they  are  out,  raise  the 
windows  high  and  take  deep 
breaths  of  fresh  air  yourself  and 
you  will  then  have  put  yourself 
and  the  children  into  good  condition 
for  work. 

GAMES 

/  Say  "Stoop:"  This  little  game 
can  be  played  quickly  by  all  the  school 
and  besides  being  good  exercise,  is 
great  fun  and  sharpens  the  wits. 

All  stand  in  the  aisle.  The  leader 
says  quickly,  "I  say  'Stoop!'"  and 
immediately  stoops  himself  and  rises 
again.  The  players  all  imitate  the 
action;  but  when  the  leader  says,  "I 
say  'Stand!'"  at  the  same  [time 
stooping  himself,  the  players 
should  remain  standing.  Any 
who  make  a  mistake  are  out 
of  the  game. 

Do  This,  Do  That :  All  stand 
in  the  aisle,  the  leader  in 
front  of  the  class.   The  leader 
assumes  any  position  or  imi- 
tates any  action,  at  the  same 
time  saying,  "Do  this!"  and 
the  class  imitate. 
Should  the  leader  say, 
"Do  that!"  instead 
of,  "Do  this!"  any 
player  who  imitates 
the  action   must  be 
seated.    The  leader 
should  choose  familiar 
gymnastic  positions 
or  exercises,  or  simple 
movements,  like  hop- 
ping on  one  foot,  clap- 
ping hands,  hammer- 
ing, sewing,  etc. 


/S 
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Pattern  of  a  Polar  Bear 

Enlarge  this  pattern  to  twice  its  size  for  a  schoolroom  border  and  mount  as  shown  in  the  border  on  the  opposite  page. 

Little  Stories  for  Reading  and  Reproduction 


MENTHON  THE  MAN 

YEARS  and  years  ago,  nearly  a  thousand 
years  now,  in  the  country  called  Switzer- 
land there  lived  a  good  man  named  Bernard  de 
X  Menthon.  The  mountains  in  Switzerland  have 
a  great  deal  o„f  snow  on  them.  Often  it  is 
hard  for  a  traveler  to  find  his  way  in  a  snow- 
storm. The  houses  are  very  far  apart. 
Many  travelers  have  lost  their  way  and  have 
been  frozen  to  death. 

Menthon  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  travelers 
who  had  to  cross  the  mountains.  He  built  a 
house  for  them  to  rest  in.  The  house  was 
high  up  on  a  mountain.  He  had  some  good 
men  there  to  take  care  of  the  travelers,  for 
they  were  always  cold  and  hungry  and  tired 
by  the  time  they  had  climbed  high  through  the 
snow.    Sometimes  they  were  nearly  frozen. 

The  men  taught  dogs  to  help  them  search  in 
the  snow  for  the  travelers  who  had  lost  their 
way,  or  had  become  so  cold  and  tired  that 
they  could  not  walk  any  farther.  Often  the 
dogs  would  find  men  almost  covered  by  snow. 
These  splendid  dogs  were  spoken  of  as 


BY   HARRIET   G.  BROWN 

Bernard's  dogs.  After  a  while  the  people 
thought  that  Bernard  de  Menthon  was  so  good 
that  he  should  be  called  Saint  Bernard.  And 
the  dogs  were  called  Saint  Bernard  dogs. 
They  have  saved  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
lives. 

MENTHON  THE  DOG 
Over  in  Switzerland  now  there  is  a  great, 
shaggy  Saint  Bernard  dog.  His  home  is  in 
the  great  Saint  Bernard  mountain  pass.  He 
lives  in  a  large  stone  house  with  some  good 
men,  who  are  there  to  help  travelers,  just  as 
Bernard's  men  did  so  long  ago,  for  the  snow- 
storms are  still  dangerous,  and  many  travelers 
still  lose  their  way. 

There  are  other  brave,  kind  dogs  who  help 
the  men  find  the  lost  travelers.  When  there 
comes  a  bad  snowstorm  the  men  take  their 
dogs  and  go  out  to  hunt  for  the  travelers. 
Often  the  dogs  find  people  that  the  men  would 
not.  One  day  there  was  a  terrible  storm 
and  Menthon,  the  dog  named  after  the  good 
man  who  lived  so  long  ago,  was  sent  out  all 
•  alone  into  the  storm. 


WHAT  MENTHON  FOUND 
The  wind  blew  very  hard  and  drove  the  cold 
snow  into  the  dog's  long,  thick  hair.  He  was 
soon  coated  with  snow  and  shivered  with  the 
cold,  but  he  never  thought  for  a  moment  of 
going  back  to  his  warm  home.  He  knew  that 
there  was  work  for  him  to  do.  and  that  per- 
haps he  might  find  some  one  lost  in  the  snow 
who  would  need  him.  He  went  where  the 
travelers  were  most  often  lost.  He  kept  his 
black  nose  close  to  the  ground,  smelling, 
smelling,  everywhere,  to  find  out  if  any  one 
had  been  along  there.  At  last  his  keen  nose 
told  him  that  a  man  had  passed  over  this  path. 

Through  the  drifts  he  plunged,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  found  a  man  almost  covered  by 
the  snow.  Menthon  licked  the  man's  face 
with  his  soft,  red  tongue.  The  man  did  not 
move.  The  dog's  big  brown  eyes  looked  anx- 
iously at  the  man  for  a  moment.  He  knew 
that  the  man  needed  help  at  once.  He  started 
toward  the  big  stone  house  where  he  l^ved, 
for  he  knew  that  the  men  were  always  ready 

(Continued  on  ]iaye  05) 
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Reading  and  Hand  Work  Lessons  on  the  Eskimos 


LESSON  I— THE  NORTHLAND 
Far,  far  away  to  the  North  is  a  strange 
land. 

It  is  a  white  land,  for  it  is  always  covered 
with  ice  and  snow. 

There  are  no  trees  in  the  Northland. 

There  are  no  bushes.    There  is  no  grass. 

Everything  as  far  as  one  can  see  is  just  ice 
and  snow. 

There  are  great  mountains  and  hills  of  ice. 

They  are  called  ice-mountains. 

They  are  larger  and  higher  than  churches. 

When  the  sun  shines  on  them,  they  are  beau 
tiful.  They  show  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

They  show  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue 
and  violet. 

At  night  in  the  Northland,  there  are  beau- 
tiful colors  in  the  sky. 
They  are  called  the  Northern  Lights. 
The  sky  is  filled  also  with  big,  bright  stars. 

Hand  Work 
On  the  sand-table,  or  a  low,  broad  shelf, 
make  a  reproduction 
.  s  Northland. 


BY  MARGARET  NOBLE 

Use  cotton  batting,  coarse  salt  and  large  and 
small  pieces  of  glass  (for  ice). 

Draw  an  oblong  and  color  it  in  the  rainbow 
colors  in  their  order:  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet. 

Illustrate,  "The  sky  is  filled  with  big,  bright 
stars."  From  a  sheet  of  silver  paper  cut 
many  stars  and  mount  on  a  dark  blue  back- 
ground. 

LESSON  II— THE  ESKIMOS 
The  Eskimos  live  in  the  cold  Northland. 
They  are  short,  fat  people. 
They  have  brown  skins.    They  have  black 
hair  and  eyes. 
They  dress  in  fur  from  head  to  toe. 
They  have  no  churches.    They  have  no 
schools.    They  can  not  read  or  write. 
Hand  Work 
Dress  clothespins  in  thick  layers  of  cotton 
batting  to  make  them  look  thick  and  bunchy. 
Paste  a  brown  face  with  black  eyes  at  the  top 
of  each  clothespin  and  fold  layers  of  cotton 
around  it  for  a  hood.    If  you  wish  the  cotton 
to  stand  up  as  for  a  peaked  hood,  draw  the 
face  with  a  peaked  hat  on  it,  and 
cut  it  out.    Fold  the  cotton  around 


this  peak,  and  it  will  stand  erect. 
LESSON  III— SAGASAK  AND  MAKWU 
Sagasak  is  an  Eskimo  boy.    Makwu  is  his 

sister. 

They  live  in  an  igloo.  An  igloo  is  a  round 
house  made  of  snow. 

The  door  is  very  small.  Sagasak  and  Makwu 
have  to  crawl  into  their  house. 

There  is  a  hole  in  the  top  of  their  house. 

The  smoke  goes  out  of  this  hole. 

Sagasak  and  Makwu  do  not  have  a  stove. 

They  have  a  big,  stone  lamp.  They  burn 
oil  in  their  lamp. 

The  heat  from  the  lamp  keeps  them  warm/ 

They  have  many  furs  in  their  snow  house,  i 

Their  bed  is  a  block  of  ice  covered  with 
thick  warm  furs. 

Hand  Work 

Make  free  hand  cuttings  of  Sagasak,  Makwu 
and  their  igloo. 

Take  a  large  circular  piece  of  paper.  Make 
slits  in  it  around  the  circumference.  Lap  over 
and  paste  to  form  an  igloo.  Cover  with  cot- 
ton batting  and  sprinkle  coarse  salt  over  it. 

Mold  an  igloo  of  clay. 

Use  thick  paste  made  of  flour,  salt  and 
water,  and  on  a  heavy  piece  of  mounting 
board  make  a  picture  of  Eskimo  life  in  the 
far  North. 

Make  a  booklet  in  the  shape 
of  an  igloo,  and  write  sen- 
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tences  about  the  Eskimos  in  it. 

Mold  from  clay  a  low,  broad,  bowl-like  lamp. 
LESSON  IV— THE  DOGS  AND  SLED 

The  father  of  Sagasak  is  a  rich  Eskimo. 

He  has  many  dogs  and  many  fine  furs. 

The  dogs  are  very  strong.  They  have 
poirted  noses  and  ears. 

They  have  bushy  tails. 

They  draw  the  sleds  over  the  ice  and  snow. 

They  can  run  very  fast. 

Sagasak  has  a  dog-team  all  his  own. 

He  has  a  strong  sled  too.  It  is  made  of 
bone. 

Sagasak  gets  on  the  front  of  the  sled. 
Makwu  sits  behind  him.    Sagasak  cracks 
his  whip  at  the  dogs. 
Away  they  go  over  the  ice  and  snow! 

Hand  Work 

Cut  Eskimo  dogs  freehand  or  from  a  pattern. 

Make  an  Eskimo  sled.  Use  half  of  a  six-or 
eight-inch  square.  Fold  sixteen  small  oblongs 
in  it.  Cut  out  the  upper  left-and  right-hand 
oblongs.  Bend  down  the  left  and  right  sides 
(for  runners). 

The  front  of  the  runners  may  be  cut  off 
slantingly.  Paste  narrow  strips  of  paper  at 
each  side  of  the  sled  and  between  these  strips 
paste  the  Eskimo  dogs,  single  file.  If  pasted 
carefully,  they  will  stand  erect. 

Draw  a  picture  of  Sagasak  and  Makwu  rid- 
ing on  their  dog  sled. 

LESSON  V— ESKIMO  PLAYTHINGS 

Eskimo  children  have  playthings.  We 
would  not  think  them  pretty  like  ours. 

Makwu  has  a  doll.  It  is  made  of  a  big  bone 
and  covered  with  fur. 

Sagasak  has  a  set  of  little  white  balls. 

They  are  made  of  bone  too. 

Sagasak  rubs  them  until  they  are  white  and 
shining. 

He  plays  a  game  something  like  marbles 
with  them. 

Sagasak  has  a  little  spear. 

With  it  he  can  spear  fish. 

Makwu  has  a  hard  bone  needle. 

With  her  needle  and  pieces  of  skin  for 
thread  she  makes  a  fur  dress  for  her  doll. 

Hand  Work 

If  you  have  a  bit  of  fur  and  a  nice  clean 
chicken-bone  (drumstick),  see  if  you  can  make 
a  doll  like  Makwu's. 

With  clay,  or  dough,  make  little  round  balls 
like  the  ones  with  which  Sagasak  plays. 

Draw  a  picture  or  make  a  paper  cutting  of 
Makwu's  bone  needle  and  Sagasak' s  spear. 


LESSON  VI— THE  WHITE  BEAR 

One  day  Sagasak's  father  said,  "Do  not  go 
far  from  the  igloo  today,  children." 

"Why,  father?"  asked  Sagasak  and  Makwu. 

"Because  there  is  a  big  white  bear  about, " 
said  their  father. 

"He  is  very  big  and  fierce  and  hungry.  If 
he  catches  you,  he  will  eat  you. 

"I  saw  him  this  morning  over  by  the  big 
iceberg. ' ' 

After  their  breakfast  of  hot  fish  and  fat, 
Sagasak  and  Makwu  went  outside  to  play  in 
the  snow. 

But  they  minded  their  father  and  did  not  go 
far  from  the  igloo. 

Soon  they  saw  the  big  white  bear. 

He  was  very  big  and  he  was  snuffing  about 
in  the  snow. 

He  saw  the  Eskimo  children. 

He  began  to  run  toward  them.  He  ran  very 
fast. 

But  the  children  ran  faster  and  soon  were 
safe  inside  the  igloo. 

Sagasak's  father  came  up  and  killed  the 
bear. 

They  had  a  fine  supper  and  invited  other 
Eskimos  in. 

Sagasak's  father  gave  a  big  piece  of  bear 
meat  to  each  of  them. 

Hand  Work 

From  stiff  cardboard  cut  out  a  big  bear. 
Paste  cotton  batting  or  flannel  on  it  for  fur. 

Make  a  picture  of  the  igloo,  the  Eskimo 
children  and  the  bear  coming  around  the  ice- 
berg after  them. 

LESSON  VII— THE  SEAL  HUNT 
One  day  Sagasak  went  with  his  father  and 

other  Eskimo  men  on  a  seal  hunt. 
They  took  dogs  and  sleds  and  rode  a  long, 

long  way  over  the  ice  and  snow. 


They  came  to  the  place  where  the  seals 
lived. 

The  seals  dived  into  the  water. 

Some  of  them  got  away,  but  the  Eskimo 
men  killed  many  of  them. 

They  had  to  kill  them  for  food. 

They  put  them  on  the  sleds  and  the  dogs 
pulled  them  home. 

Hand  Work 
Make  a  picture  of  the  Eskimos  and  the  seals. 
Make  freehand  cuttings  of  dogs,  sleds,  Es- 
kimos and  seals,  and  mount  on  dark  cardboard. 

LESSON  VIII -OUT-DOOR  GAMES 
Sagasak  and  Makwu  like  to  play  out-of- 
doors. 

They  do  not  mind  the  cold. 

They  like  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  snow  hill 
and  roll  down. 

The  one  who  gets  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  first 
wins  the  game. 

Sagasak  plays  a  game  with  other  Eskimo 
boys. 

They  call  it  "Throwing  the  Spear." 
Each  boy  has  a  spear.    They  stand  in  a 
row. 

Then  each  one  throws  his  spear  as  far  as  he 
can. 

He  tries  to  throw  it  so  that  it  will  stick  up 
in  the  snow. 

The  one  who  can  throw  his  spear  the  far- 
thest wins  this  game. 

Sagasak  is  a  strong  boy. 

He  can  throw  his  spear  very  far.  He  almost 
always  wins  the  game. 

Hand  Work 

Make  cuttings  of  Eskimo  boys  throwing 
spears,  and  mount  on  dark  cardboard. 

Cut  spears  freehand.  Draw  a  picture  of  an 
Eskimo  boy  spearing  a  big  fish. 
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Study  and  Paper  Cuttings  of  "Little  Gustava" 

BY    E  F  F  I  E    G.    B  E  L  D  E  N  ,     Teacher  of  Village  School,  Malcolm,  Nebraska 


The  Doves  Flying  to  the  House 

Little  Gustava 

Little  Gustava  sits  in  the  sun, 
Safe  on  the  poi'ch,  and  the  little  drops  run 
From  the  icicles  under  the.  eaves  so  fast. 
For  the  bright  spring  sun  shines  warm  at  last, 
And  glad  is  little  Gustava. 

She  wears  a  quaint  little  scarlet  cap, 
And  a  little  green  bowl  she  holds  in  her  lap, 
Filled  with  bread  and  milk  to  the  brim, 
And  a  wreath  of  marigolds  round  the  rim : 
"Ha,  ha!"  laughs  little  Gustava. 

Up  comes  her  little  gray,  coaxing  cat, 
With  her  little  pink  nose,  and  she  mews,  "What's 
that?" 

Gustava  feeds  her, — she  begs  for  more; 
And  a  little  brown  hen  walks  in  at  the  door; 
"Good-day!"  cries  little  Gustava. 

She  scatters  crumbs  for  the  little  brown  hen. 
There  comes  a  rush  and  a  flutter,  and  then 
Down  fly  her  little  white  doves  so  sweet, 
With  their  snowy  wings  and  their  crimson  feet: 
"Welcome!"  cries  little  Gustava. 

So  dainty  and  eager  they  pick  ur>  tb    c,  a  ah" ! 
But  who  is  this  through  the  d  .  n   ,y  c.  as"; 
Little  Scotch  terrier,  little        . .  ifea, 
Looks  in  her  face,  and  hi',  ft  ,Viy  tail  vags: 
"Ha,  ha!"  laughs  little  Gustava. 

"You  want  some  break  iast,  i-  o?"  and  down 
She  sets  her  bowl  or  the  brick  floor  brown  - 


And  her  little  dog  Rags  drinks  up  her  milk, 
While  she  strokes  his  shaggy  locks,  like  silk: 
"Dear  Kags!"  says  little  Gustava. 

Waiting  without  stood  sparrow  and  crow, 
Cooling  their  feet  in  the  melting  snow; 
"Won't  you  come  in,  good  folk?"  she  cried. 
But  they  were  too  bashful,  and  stayed  outsidf, 
Though  "Pray  come  in!"  cried  Gustava. 

So  the  last  she  threw  them,  and  knelt  on  the  mat 
With  cloves  and  biddy  and  dog  and  cat. 
And  her  mother  came  to  the  open  house-door: 
"Dear  little  daughter,  1  hring  you  some  more, 
My  merry  little  Gustava!" 

Kitty  and  terrier,  biddy  and  doves, 
All  things  harmless  Gustava  loves. 
The  shy,  kind  creatures  'tis  joy  to  feed, 
And  oh,  her  breakfast  is  sweet  indeed 
To  happy  little  Gustava! 

— Celia  Thaxter. 

STUDY 

What  time  of  the  year  is  it?  How  do  we 
know?  From  what  is  Gustava  safe  on  the 
porch?   Why  is  she  glad? 

What  kind  of  cap  does  she  wear?  What  is 
meant  by  "quaint?"  What  color  is  scarlet? 
How  full  is  her  bowl?  What  are  marigolds? 
Why  did  she  laugh? 

What  is  the  color  of  Gustava's  cat?  How 
does  she  talk?  How  does  Gustava  know  what 
she  says?  Does  the  cat  like  her?  Why? 
How  does  she  treat  the  hen? 

Who  else  come?  How  do  the  doves  come? 
What  color  are  they?  What  color  are  their 
feet?  How  many  ever  saw  white  doves? 
Did  they  look  like  these?  Were  they  tame? 
What  makes  them  so?   (Wherever  there  is 


she  pets  him  while  he  cats?   Why  do  dogs 

sometimes  growl  if 
you  come  near  when 
they  eat?  Why 
doesn't  he? 

Who  come  next? 
Are_they  as  tame  as 
the  rest?  Would 
Gustava  like  them  to 
be  ?  Does  it  make  any 
difference  whether 
they  belong  to  her  or 
not?  What  does  that 
show?  (A  very  kind 
heart,  for  some  who 

The  Cap  and  Bowl  ,  ,  ,     ,  .     <  .     , , 

would  be  kind  to  then- 
own  might  not  be  so  kind  to  others.) 

How  much  of  her  food  did  Gustava  eat? 
Who  waited  till  the  last?  How  does  her 
mamma  feel  about  it?  (She  is  glad  to  have 
such  a  kind  little  daughter.)  How  does  she 
show  it? 

What  does  Gustava  love?  Do  they  love  her? 
Why  is  her  breakfast  sweet? 

PAPER  CUTTINGS 
The  cuttings  are  all  mounted  on  drawing 
paper  6  by  4^  inches.  They  may  be  black 
and  white  as  illustrated  or  colored  as  sug- 
gested. In  any  case  it  is  better  to  make  the 
groundwork  gray,  mounting  the  figures  di- 
rectly on  it. 


The  Cat,  Biddy  and  Rags 


opportunity,  bring  out  the  idea  of  kindness.) 
How  does  Gustava  receive  them? 

Who  comes  next?  What  is  his  name?  How 
many  know  a  Scotch  terrier  dog  when  they 
see  one?    Does  any  one  here  own  one?  Are 
he  and  she  good  friends? 
How  does  she  feed  him?   Does  he  care  if 


The  House  as  !n  Verse  I 


The  Porch  with  Sparrow  and  Crow 


1.  Cut  the  house  from  black  or  gray  paper 
4  by  4^  inches,  allowing  about.  1}  j  inches 
for  porch  and  }s  inch  at  the  other  side  to  show 
an  icicle,  making  the  house  3  inches  wide. 

2.  Cut  the  cap  from  a  piece  of  red  paper  2 
inches  square  and  the  bowl  from  a  similar 
piece  of  green. 

3.  Cut  the  cat  from  a  piece  of  black  paper 
2J/>  by  V/z  inches,  and  the  hen  from  a  piece  of 
black  2%  by  2  inches. 

4.  Cut  the  porch  and  a  little  of  the  house 
from  the  same  paper  used  before  for  the  house, 
using  the  same  proportions.  Cut  several 
doves  of  varying  sizes  similar  to  the  illustra- 
tion. If  desired,  a  blue  or  gray  background 
representing  the  sky  may  be  used  and  the 
doves  made  of  white. 

5.  Cut  the  dog  of  black,  brown,  or  gray. 

fi.  Cut  house  and  porch  as  for  4,  placing  the 
crow  and  sparrow  outside.  Make  the  crow  of 
black  and  the  sparrow  of  brown. 
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Habits  Which  Pupils  Should  Form  in  Reading 


F  FIRST-GRADE  teachers 
generally  could  realize  the  ad- 
vantages growing  out  of  a  few 
thoroughly  established  habits 
in  reading,  they  would  see  to 
the  establishment  of  these 
habits  more  carefully  at  the  very  beginning. 
By  such  means  they  would  increase  the  read- 
ing power  of  their  pupils  and  decrease  the 
necessity  of  effort  on  their  part  in  developing 
independent  readers.  These  habits  may  be 
indicated  as  follows: 

1.  The  proper  use  of  the  voice  as  to  volume, 
pitch,  distinctness,  expression. 

2.  The  correct  position  of  the  body  when 
standing,  when  holding  the  book. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  give  either  an 
exhaustive  or  an  especially  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  points,  but  merely  to  present  a 
brief  outline  for  a  few  suggestions 
which,  if  followed  in  the  first  grade, 
will  bring  practical  results. 

VOLUME 
Pupils  should  use  enough  voice  to 
enable  all  in  the  class  to  hear  them 
easily.  Very  few  pupils  who  are  not 
trained  to  this  do  so.  The  longer  they 
are  allowed  to  read  in  subdued  voices 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  establish  the 
correct  habit.  Having  pupils  read 
from  some  point  in  the  room  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  class  helps  them  in  de- 
veloping volume.  On  the  other  hand, 
teachers  must  guard  against  the  de- 
velopment of  the  loud  and  harsh  voices 
which  often  result  from  efforts  to 
secure  proper  volume. 

PITCH 

Almost  every  first-grade  reading 
class  has  one  or  more  pupils  who  have 
a  tendency  to  read  in  a  high  key  and  a 
strained  voice.  This  tendency  is  usu- 
ally the  result  of  effort  or  of  nervous- 
ness on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  can 
easily  be  overcome  if  taken  at  first, 
when  only  a  "tendency,"  but  can  be  eradi- 
cated only  with  great  difficulty  when  it  has 
grown  into  a  habit. 

When  a  pupil  begins  to  read  in  a  high,  un- 
natural voice  ask  him  questions  that  will  call 
forth  natural  answers.  Then  call  attention  to 
the  two  voices  he  uses  and  ask  him  to  read  in 
his  "talking  voice." 

DISTINCTNESS 
Pupils  may  read  indistinctly  for  any  one  of 
several  reasons.  They  may  guess  at  words, 
and  thus  not  wish  to  be  heard  plainly ;  or  they 
may  sound  only  part  of  the  letters  of  words ; 
or  they  may  be'lethargic  and  not  accustomed 
to  put  forth  the  effort  necessary  to  cause  the 
vocal  organs  to  produce  words  distinctly. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  indistinctness 
it  must  be  cured.  The  "word  ball  game," 
suggested  in  the  chapter  on  word  study,  is  a 
valuable  help  in  this  work.    Having  pupils 

From  '"Five  Messages  to  Teachers  of  Primary  Heading,"  by 
NVttie  Alice  Sawyer,  Formerly  Suprevisor  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion, Seattle.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Hand  Mc- 
Nallv  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


BY  NETTIE   ALICE  SAWYER 

read  from  a  point  distant  from  the  class  de- 
velops distinctness  as  well  as  volume. 

EXPRESSION 

The  development  of  expression  is  less  a 
mechanical  and  more  a  thought  process  than 
is  that  of  volume,  pitch,  or  distinctness.  It 
need  not  be  a  difficult  thing,  however,  the 
whole  point  being  one  of  naturalness.  See 
that  children  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  sentence, 
then  question  them  until  they  express  it  in 
reading.  For  example,  suppose  a  child  reads 
the  sentence,  "This  is  Ben's  dog,"  with  no  ex- 
pression. Question  him  as  follows:  "Did  you 
say,  'This  is  John's  dog?'  "  Answer:  "No. 
This  is  Ben's  dog."  Or,  "Did  you  say,  'This 
is  Ben's  kitty?  '  "    "No.    This  is  Ben's  dog.'' 

Such  questioning  to  bring  out  the  important 


b  finbh  the  mo- 
ment, to  find  the 
journeys  end  in  every 
step  of  the  ro&d,to  live 
the  greatest  number  of 
good  hoars,  is  wisdom. 

Emcrion 


•  A  ■  •  TO  •  COLOEL- 

Children  m<^y  tn^ce  <xnd  color,  mount  a.nd  mem 
oriz.e  carbon  copies  of  this  design. 


words  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  securing 
natural  expression. 

Another  form  of  unnatural  expression  comes 
through  an  effort  on  the  part  of  children  to 
hurry  through  a  sentence.  This  usually  rep- 
resents the  result  of  overstimulation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  She  too  often  uses  such 
sentences  as  the  following:  "Who  can  read 
this  next  sentence  first?"  "Oh,  you  are  so 
slow  today."  "Hurry;  the  time  is  almost 
gone." 

When  pupils  have  the  "hurry"  habit,  tell 
them  you  cannot  understand  them,  so  they 
will  have  to  read  more  as  they  talk. 

Just  the  opposite  of  the  "hurry"  habit  is 
that  of  reading  jerkily  and  one  word  at  a 
time. 

It  is  the  result  of  allowing  pupils  to  read 
before  they  are  ready.  This  habit  can  be 
broken  up  only  by  insisting  that  pupils  always 
make  sure  they  know  all  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence before  attempting  to  read  it. 

The  proper  inflection  of  the  voice  is  a  point 


that  needs  the  teacher's  constant  attention. 
Many  first-grade  pupils  have  a  tendency  to- 
ward the  suspended  voice  at  the  close  of 
statements.  The  remedy  for  this  is  through 
the  meaning  again,  and  not  through  mechan- 
ical directions.  Teachers  should  never  say, 
"Let  your  voice  fall  at  that  period,"  but 
rather,  "Have  you  finished  the  sentence?"  If 
the  pupil  answers  "Yes,"  she  should  say, 
"Your  voice  did  not  tell  me  so.  Read  it  again 
and  show  by  your  voice  when  you  have  fin- 
ished. ' '  By  this  method  the  tendency  toward 
the  suspended  voice  at  the  close  of  statements 
may  gradually  be  overcome. 

Another  tendency  of  many  first-grade  pupils 
is  toward  the  falling  voice  in  the  middle  of 
sentences.  For  example,  in  reading  such 
sentences  as  ' ' Ben  is  kind  to  Nip" ;  "He  likes 
to  play  with  him,"  they  let  the  voice 
fall  on  the  words  "kind"  and  "play." 
The  remedy  for  this  tendency,  like- 
wise, is  through  the  meaning.  Teach- 
ers should  never  say  "Do  not  let  your 
voice  fall,"  but  rather,  "With  what 
word  do  you  finish  the  sentence?"  If 
the  pupil  answers  "Nip,"  she  should 
say,  "Your  voice  sounded  as  if  you 
had  finished  at  the  word  'kind.'  Read 
again,  and  let  your  voice  show  just 
where  you  do  finish. "  By  this  method 
the  tendency  toward  the  falling  voice 
in  the  middle  of  sentences  may  be 
gradually  overcome. 

After  giving  careful  attention  to  all 
the  points  mentioned  above,  many 
teachers  fail  to  secure  desired  expres- 
sion in  the  reading  of  their  classes. 
They  seem  unable  to  account  for  or  to 
eliminate  a  certain  heaviness  of  style. 
The  difficulty  in  such  cases  is  due, 
usually,  to  the  fact  that  pupils  forget 
to  read  to  their  audience.  When  once 
they  can  be  made  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  making  their  reading  interest- 
ing to  those  who  listen,  they  soon 
take  on  a  lighter  and  more  conversa- 
tional style. 

A  word  of  warning  is  necessary  at  this 
point,  however.  Pupils  sometimes  mistake 
the  meaning  of  "making  their  reading  inter- 
esting," and  take  on  an  affected  style. 
Teachers  must  guard  against  this. 

POSITION  WHEN  STANDING 
The  importance  of  the  proper  standing  posi- 
tion can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  To  stand 
squarely  on  both  feet,  leaning  against  noth- 
ing, and  with  chest  up,  puts  a  pupil  in  the 
attitude  which  induces  easy  and  independent 
reading. 

POSITION  WHEN  HOLDING  THE  BOOK 

Every  pupil  of  normal  eyesight  should  be 
trained  to  hold  his  book  in  both  hands  and  in 
a  comfortable  position,  with  eyes  far  enough 
from  the  page  to  allow  the  class  to  see  his  face 
and  to  hear  his  voice.  The  tendency  to  get 
the  book  up  before  the  face  and  near  the  eyes 
must  be  overcome,  because  it  makes  good 
reading  utterly  impossible. 
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With  Scissors  and  Paste 
By  Mary  D.  Sterling 

HE  CHILDREN  had  gone 
home.  On  the  Little  School- 
ma'am's  desk  lay  a  pile  of 
vari-colored  pieces  of  wall- 
paper, the  topmost  sticky 
with  paste.  A  large  box  of 
blunt-pointed  scissors  and  a  glass  jar  one- 
third  full  of  paste  completed  the  outfit,  which 
the  Little  Schoolma'am  regarded  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Never,  since  she  had  begun 
teaching  five  months  before,  had  she  felt  so 
depressed  and  discouraged. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  said 
Miss  Hope,  looking  in  from  her  room  next 
door.    "  You  look  like  a  funeral. ' ' 
' '  I  feel  like  one.    Just  see  this  mess. " 
Miss  Hope  turned  over  a  few  of  the  papers 
(those  that  were  not  stuck  together)  and  said, 
"What  were  you  trying  to  have  the  chil- 
dren do?" 

' '  Seat  work.  I  was  at  a  lecture  the  other 
night,  and  the  speaker  suggested  as  excellent 
seat  work  giving  the  children  different  colored 
1  tapers  and  letting  them  illustrate  some  story 
you  had  told  them,  by  using  scissors  and  paste. 
My  children  love  the  story  of  Peter  Rabbit, 
so  <>n  the  way  home  from  the  lecture,  I  bought 
paper  and  paste,  and  I  sat  up  until  midnight, 
preparing  Peter  Rabbits  that  they  could  trace 
and  then  cut  out  of  paper  and  paste.  You  see 
i  he  result.  Not  one  has  succeeded  in  cutting 
out  a  rabbit,  or  in  making  anything  like  a. 
picture  of  Peter  Rabbit  running  away.  And 
it  seemed  like  such  a  good  idea." 

Miss  Hope  lifted  the  messy  pile,  and  threw 
it  into  the  waste  basket.  After  it  went  the 
glass  jar.  "The  paste  would  sour  and  mold 
in  a  few  days.  Best  throw  it  away."  The 
box  of  scissors  was  locked  up,  and  by  that 
time  the  Little  Schoolma'am  had  on  her  hat 
and  coat. 

"A  rabbit  has  so  many  curves  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult even  for  grown-ups,"  began  Miss  Hope. 
They  had  reached  the  street  by  this  time. 
"Let  me  tell  you  a  good  beginning  for  prac- 
tice in  handling  the  scissors.  Provide  each 
child  with  some  common  ruled  paper.  There 
is  a  stock  of  it  in  the  supply  closet,  yellow 
with  blue  lines.  Have  the  class  understand 
that  the  cutting  is  to  be  done  exactly  on  the 
lines,  leaving  a  margin  uncut.  Each  sheet 
when  finished  will  look  like  fringe.  Pin  a 
strip  together  for  an  Indian  head-dress,  and  let 
them  adorn  their  jackets  and  skirts  with  the 
fringe.  Only  those  who  have  cut  straight 
should  be  rewarded.  You  will  find  that  work 
of  this  kind  is  easily  understood  by  the  little 
people.  They  do  not  readily  tire  of  it,  and  it 
lays  a  good  foundation  for  future  lessons  in 
cutting. ' ' 

The  Little  Schoolma'am  looked  a  hundred 
per  cent  brighter  than  when  she  had  left  the 
schoolroom,  as  she  thanked  Miss  Hope  for 
her  suggestion.  "I  see  that  I  was  too  ambi- 
tious,"  she  said,  "but  I  was  so  very  enthusi- 
astic over  that  lady's  lecture." 

"Well,  it  is  good  to  be  enthusiastic  in  a  good 
cause,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Hope,  as  they 


parted  at  the  corner.  ' '  But  remember  always 
that  what  may  be  feasible  with  half  a  dozen, 
or  even  twenty,  children  may  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question  in  a  class  of  forty." 

Giant  Noise  and  Fairy  Quiet 

By  Maude  C.  Bishop 

THE  NOISE  in  Grade  I  was  steadily  in- 
creasing, feet  scraping  the  floor,  desks 
rattling,  pencils  dropping,  whispering  grow- 
ing louder.  Miss  Belle's  eyes  were  snapping 
and  her  temper  was  rising. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  work  and  said  quietly, 
"Get  in  position,  children.  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  story. ' ' 

Peace  reigned  for  the  time  in  Grade  I. 

"Out  in  the  busy  streets  and  into  the 
crowded  schoolrooms  there  comes  a  giant. 
He  is 'very,  very  ugly.  His  mouth  is  large, 
and  when  he  talks  the  roar  of  his  voice  may 
be  heard  for  miles.  His  feet  are  large,  and 
he  is  so  awkward  that  we  can  hear  him  com- 
ing when  he  is  ever  so  far  away.  He  can't 
hold  anything  in  his  clumsy  hands  but  drops 
everything  on  the  floor.  We  hate  him,  and 
he  hates  us.  He  likes  to  come  into  our  school- 
room and  make  my  boys  and  girls  noisy; 
make  them  wriggle  in  their  seats,  drop  their 
pencils,  rattle  paper  and  whisper.  He  is  al- 
ways around  where  he  isn't  wanted.  I  wish 
we  could  drive  him  out  for  I  know  some  one 
who  wants  to  take  his  place,  and  this  some  one 
is  very  sweet  and  gentle.  Her  voice  is  soft 
and  low,  she  steps  quietly,  and  never  drops  a 
pencil,  or  rattles  a  piece  of  paper.  She  closes 
the  door  softly,  and  does  not  scrape  her  feet 
on  the  floor.  I  am  sure  you  would  love  her. 
She  wants  to  come  arid  stay  with  us.  Shall 
we  let  her  in?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  the  children  cried. 

"Well,"  answered  Miss  Belle,  "she  won't 
stay  where  noise  is.  We  will  let  her  in,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  fight  between  Giant  Noise 
and  Fairy  Quiet.    Who  will  help  the  Fairy?" 

All  hands  shot  upward.  Then  began  the 
fight.  When  the  room  became  noisy,  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  mention  that  Fairy 
Quiet  was  being  whipped,  and  immediately 
order  was  restored. 

Studying  Our  Own  State 

By  Helendeen  Harris 

JANUARY    contained    one    day   which  I 
marked   in   large  yellow  figures  on  our 
blackboard  calendar. 

That  day  was  our  State's  birthday,  and  all 
of  my  pupils  were  interested  in  it.  They 
thought  it  a  little  queer,  at  first,  that  a  State 
should  have  a  birthday. 

One  day  I  wrote  the  first  verse  of  "The 
Sunflower  Song, "  on  the  board  and  the  pupils 
copied  it  carefully  during  penmanship  period. 
(The  sunflower  is  our  State  emblem.) 

The  next  morning  during  our  music  period 
we  learned  the  air  of  the  song,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  were  able  to  sing  the  song. 

That  afternoon  at  language  time  I  wrote  the 
words  "Kansas  Day"  on  the  blackboard  and 
asked  the  pupils  to  make  as  many  words  as 
they  could  from  the  letters  contained  in  the 
words. 


For  drawing,  we  drew  sunflowers  freehand, 
and  discussed  the  plant,  stem  and  flower. 

The  next  day  in  our  arithmetic  class  we 
drew  rectangles  and  learned  that  our  books, 
pencil-boxes  and  tablets  were  rectangular  in 
shape.  We  measured  them  and  found  them 
to  be  longer  than  they  were  wide. 

Then  I  explained  that  our  State  was  rectan- 
gular in  shape,  with  the  exception  of  one  corner 
which  was  cut  off  because  of  a  river  which 
helped  to  separate  our  State  from  another. 

Again  that  day  our  language  lesson  was 
based  on  Kansas.  We  talked  about  the  flowers 
and  plants  that  we  knew  grew  here,  and  about 
the  various  things  the  people  did  to  earn  their 
living.  We  then  wrote  statements  and  each 
child  stood  and  read  the  one  he  had  written. 

For  drawing,  I  drew  a  small  outline  of 
Kansas  on  the  board,  which  the  pupils  copied 
freehand,  and  we  drew  two  or  three  impor- 
tant rivers  on  our  maps.  After  our  practice 
in  drawing  rectangles  I  found  that  my  pupils 
were  able  to  draw  fairly  good  maps.  After  a 
few  days  of  this  kind  of  study  the  children 
made  pretty  little  booklets  with  a  map  of 
Kansas  on  the  cover  and  a  few  simple  sen- 
tences about  our  State  on  the  inside. 

This  work  was  done  by  second  grade  pupils, 
but  there  are  many  things  which  even  first 
year  pupils  may  learn  about  the  State  in 
which  they  live. 

Learning  the  Months  and  Seasons 

By  Margaret  V.  Sullivan 

PRIMARY  children  delight  in  the  following 
lesson:    Discuss  the  months  of  a  year 
speaking  of  some  special  feature  of  each. 

Have  a  child  choose  twelve  to  stand  in  a 
row.  Let  different  ones  come  and  count, 
making  sure  that  there  are  twelve.  The  little 
ones  who  find  difficulty  in  learning  to  count 
will  learn  readily  to  count  to  twelve  in  this 
way,  so  let  these  be  given  preference  to  the 
ones  who  already  can  count.  The  teacher 
says  that  each  child  represents  a  month  and 
gives  each  the  name  of  the  one  he  represents. 
The  children  in  concert  with  the  teacher  tell 
the  names,  then  they  try  individually  until 
they  have  learned. 

The  children  find  pleasure  in  telling  what 
each  month  means  to  them.  January  may  be 
Willie's  birthday;  September  the  time  for 
starting  to  school;  December  brings  Christ- 
mas, which  all  will  want  to  discuss.  Let  the 
children  express  themselves  freely. 

After  the  months  have  been  discussed  and 
learned,  speak  of  the  seasons.  Lead  the  child 
to  tell  that  there  are  four  and  what  each  season 
brings.  Speak  of  the  predominating  color  of 
each  season  and  have  children  chosen  whose 
dress,  ribbon  or  waist  is  the  color  of  "Mother 
Earth's  dress"  for  the  season.  One  child 
chooses  the  twelve  months,  and  places  them 
in  groups  of  four,  telling  the  names  in  each 
group.  It  will,  at  first,  seem  strange  to  a 
child  for  December  to  be  brought  from  the 
end  of  the  year  and  placed  at  the  beginning, 
but  have  him  observe  and  think  of  the  Decem- 
ber weather  in  relation  to  that  of  January  and 
February,  then  he  will  not  hesitate_tp_  place 
December  where  it  belongs. 
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The  Story  of  "The  Sly  Old  Fox  and  the  Little  Red  Hen" 


|NCE  upon  a  time  a  little  red 
hen  lived  in  a  little  red  house 
near  a  big,  big  wood.  It  was 
a  cosy  little  home  and  the  little 
red  hen  kept  it  as  neat  as  a 
bright  new  pin  and  was  very 
happy  in  it. 

She  little  knew  that  right  in  the  depths  of 
this  big,  big  wood  there  lived  a  sly  old  fox 
who  was  planning  to  catch  her  for  his  dinner 
some  day.  The  little  red  hen  had  never  heard 
about  this  sly  old  fox,  although  he  had  seen 
her.  This  is  how  it  happened.  One  dark 
night  while  he  was  prowling  near  the  edge  of 
the  wood  he  saw  a  bright  light  shining 
from  the  window  of  the  little  red  hen's 
house.  "Ah,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"someone  has  built  a  new  house  here. 
I  wonder  who  lives  in  it."  Then  he 
crept  up  softly  to  the  window  and 
peeped  in  and  saw  the  little  red  hen 
seated  in  her  little  rocking  chair,  beside 
her  little  table,  busily  sewing  by  the 
light  of  her  little  lamp. 

The  sly  old  fox  was  very  hungry  and 
it  made  his  mouth  water  to  watch  the 
little  red  hen.  Very  quietly  he  tried 
the  door  and  the  window  but  he  soon 
saw  that  they  were  too  securely  fastened 
for  him  to  open. 

He  contented  himself  with  the  thought 
that  some  day  he  would  find  a  way  to 
get  her,  and  away  he  trotted  to  his  home 
in  the  depths  of  the  big,  big  wood  to 
tell  his  mother  what  he  had  seen. 

On-:  cold  day  in  January  the  sly  old 
fox  felt  very,  very  hungry.  He  had 
not  had  a  hearty  meal  for  a  long  time 
and  he  thought,  "I  must  try  hard  to 
get  the  little  red  hen  for  my  dinner 
today."  So  he  threw  a  big  bag  over 
his  shoulder  and  said  to  his  mother, 
' '  Mother,  keep  a  good  fire  and  have  the 
big  kettle  full  of  hot  water  when  I  get 
back,  for  I  am  going  to  bring  the  little 
red  hen  home  for  dinner  today. "  His 
mother  promised  to  do  this,  and  then  the 
sly  old  fox  trotted  briskly  away  over 
the  snow  toward  the  home  of  the  little 
red  hen. 

When  he  came  near  her  house  he  kept 
hidden  behind  the  trees  and  bushes  so 
the  little  red  hen  could  not  see  him 
from  her  door  or  windows,  then  he  sat 
and  waited.  Before  long  the  little  red 
hen  came  out  with  her  little  basket  to 
pick  up  some  chips  for  her  fire.  While 
she  was  busy  doing  this  the  sly  old  fox 
crept  softly  into  the  little  red  house  and 
hid  behind  the  door.  When  the  little 
red  hen  came  in  with  her  basket  full  of 
chips,  out  jumped  the  sly  old  fox  and 
nearly  caught  her  before  she  could  close 
the  door.  She  gave  a  little  scream, 
dropped  her  basket  and  flew  with  all  her 
might  up  to  a  peg  on  the  wall,  far  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  sly  old  fox.  There 
she  perched,  trembling  with  fright. 

For  a  minute  the  sly  old  fox  stood  stiil 
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with  vexation  because  he  had  missed  her.  He 
was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do,  then  he 
laughed  and  said,  "Oho!  you  think  you  are 
safe  but  I'll  soon  make  you  come  down, "  and 
immediately  he  began  to  whirl  around  and 
around  and  around  like  a  top,  until  the  little 
red  hen  got  so  dizzy  watching  him  that  she 
fell  from  her  perch  in  a  dead  faint. 

As  soon  as  she  touched  the  floor  the  sly  old 
fox  picked  her  up,  put  her  in  his  bag,  threw 
the  bag  over  his  shoulder  and — trot,  trot,  trot 
—away  he  went  into  the  big,  big  '  wood 
toward  his  home.  After  a  while  he  felt  very 
tired  and  sat  down  by  a  pile  of  stones  to  rest. 
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Meanwhile  the  little  red  hen  had  got  over 
her  fainting  spell  and  was  thinking  hard  about 
what  she  could  do  to  get  away.  Soon  after 
the  sly  old  fox  sat  down  to  rest  he  fell  .sleep 
and  began  to  snore.  "Now,"  thoug'.t  the 
little  red  hen,  "this  is  my  chance  to  g,t  out 
of  this  awful  bag."  So  she  took  the  shiny 
little  scissors  which  she  always  carried  in  her 
pocket,  and  she  snipped  and  snipped  and 
snipped,  until  she  had  snipped  a  hole  big 
enough  to  crawl  through.  Out  she  hopped. 
She  stopped  just  long  enough  to  put  into  the 
bag  two  of  the  biggest  stones  she  could  lift, 
and  then  she  turned,  and  she  ran  and  she 
flew,  and  she  ran  and  she  flew  with  all 
her  might,  and  never  once  did  she  stop 
until  she  was  safe  inside  her  own  little 
red  house  with  the  door  tightly  locked. 

After  she  was  out  of  sight  the  sly  old 
fox  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  he  had 
slept  so  long.  He  picked  up  his  bag 
and  began  to  hurry  once  more.  He 
soon  found  his  bag  was  very  heavy,  and 
he  began  to  think,  "This  little  hen  is  so 
heavy  she  must  be  fatter  than  I  thought. 
What  a  de-li-cious  meal  she  will  make. 
How  smart  I  was  to  catch  her  so 
easily." 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  his  home 
his  mother  was  standing  at  the  door, 
watching  for  him.  "You  are  late," 
she  said.  "Did  you  bring  the  little 
red  hen?"  "Yes  indeed,  mother,"  the 
sly  old  fox  answered  with  a  broad  grin. 
"She's  right  here  in  my  bag,  and  she's 
so  heavy  I  know  she'll  make  us  the  best 
dinner  we've  had  for  a  long  time." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sly  old  fox  and 
his  mother  were  standing  beside  the 
hct  stove  where  the  big  iron  pot  was 
fuli  of  water  boiling  and  bubbling  with 
aU  its  might. 

"Now,"  said  the  sly  old  fox  to  his 
mother,  "when  I  say  three  you  whisk 
off  the  cover  of  the  pot  and  I'll  open  the 
bag  and  pop  the  little  red  hen  into  the 
water  in  a  twinkling,  and  then  you 
must  put  on  the  cover  as  quick  as  vou 
can." 

"One,  two,  three!"  counted  the  sly 
old  fox.  The  instant  he  said  three,  off 
^ ,  came  the  cover,  open  came  the  bag,  and 
\  in  went  the  stones.  They  were  so 
heavy  and  hit  the  pot  so  hard  that  it 
tipped  away  to  one  side  and  splashed 
the  hot,  hot  water  all  over  the  sly  old 
fox  and  his  mo.!\r  and  scalded  them  to 
death  in  a  minute! 

So  that  war  i\e  end  of  the  sly  old 
fox,  but  the  little  red  hen  lives  in  her 
cosy  little  red  house  by  the  big.  big 
wood  to  this  very  day. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  -There  are  many  ver 
sions  of  this  story  of  the  fox  and  the  hen 
One  of  the  mo?t  popular  is  that  as  related  in 
the  old  Irish  ballad.  This  may  be  found  in 
No.  50  of  the  Instructor  Literature 
Series.  Price  5  cents  This  book  contain? 
also  the  famous  animal  story  "Rc/nard  the  I 
Fox. " 
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Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Draw  with  Skill  and  Ease— VI 


POSITION— PLACING  ONE  OBJECT  BACK 
OF,  OR  IN  FRONT  OF,  ANOTHER 

OSITION  is  the  first  element 
of  drawing.  Every  object 
must  have  its  place,  its  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  other  objects. 
In  the  December  number  we 
showed  how  to  place  objects 
right,  left,  farther  and  nearer  than  some  other 
object,  which  are  the  cardinal  places  in  Posi- 
tion. In  this  lesson  is  shown  how  to  place  one 
object  back  of,  and  in  front  of,  another,  and 
how  this  may  be  taught  to  children  of  the 
first  grade  and  upward.  This  position  in- 
volves the  crossing  of  lines,  which  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  stumbling  block  t:>  the  be- 
ginner in  drawing,  and  which,  because  of  its 
importance,  should  receive  early  attention. 

This  lesson  may  be  taught  from  the  black- 
board as  follows:  Place  on  the  blackboard  a 
drawing  similar  to  A.  Erase  the  line  in  A 
that  cannot  be  seen,  so  that  it  will  appear  as 
in  B.    This  is  to  show  the  pupils  how. 

Again  place  A  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  a 
pupil  to  erase  the  right  line.  Add  another 
ball  to  it  as  in  C,  and  ask  a  pupil  to  erase  the 
proper  line  to  make  it  look  like  D. 

Place  E  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  a  pupil 
to  erase  the  right  lines  as  in  F.  Add  two 
more  balls  to  E  and  repeat  the  process.  Re- 
peat the  process  by  adding  two  balls  at  a  time 
until  the  rows  reach  out  indefinitely. 

Place  'four  balls  on  the  blackboard  as  in  G( 
and  let  a  pupil  erase  the  proper  lines  until  it 
is  like  H.  A  puzzle  similar  to  K  is  not  difficult 
if  one  will  begin  with  the  nearest  ball  and 
erase  all  the  lines  within  it  and  then  do  the 
game  with  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last 

Place  &  row  of  balls  similar  to  I  on  the 
blackboard  and  let  a  pupil  erase  the  lines  that 
could  not  be  seen,  so  it  will  look  like  J,  The 
row  of  trees  in  L  presents  a  similar  problem. 
It  would  appear  like  M  only  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Drill  the  pupils  on  these  and  similar  exer- 
cises until  they  can  erase  the  unseen  lines 
with  considerable  ease  and  without  much 
hesitancy. 

In  all  of  these  exercises  the  objects  have 
been  placed  one  back  of  the  other.  Now  re- 
verse the  process  and  place  one  object  in  front 
of  the  other. 

Draw  an  apple  on  the  blackboard  and  place 
two  balls  in  front  of  it  as  in  N.  Ask  a  pupil 
to  erase  the  lines  that  cannot  be  seen.  It  will 
look  like  0  when  this  is  done.  The  result  is 
similar  to  placing  one  object  back  of  another, 
but  the  process  is  reversed. 

Place  two  more  balls  in  front  as  in  P  and 
ask  a  pupil  to  erase  the  proper  lines.  Do  thii 
again  and  again  until  there  is  no  confusion  in 
the  process. 

Children  enjoy  these  exercises,  but  though 
they  seem  simple,  without  this  drilling  much 
confusion  would  follow.  These  exercises  illus- 
trate the  great  principle  of  representing  dis- 
tance away  on  a  fiat  surface.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  representing  distance  away  where 
there  is  no  real  distance.    It  is  one  of  the 
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necessary  elements  to  acquire  in  the  art  of 
drawing. 

Follow  the  above  exercises  by  drilling  the 


pupil  in  problems  similar  to  the  following  : 

Draw  an  apple  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  a 
pupil  to  place  a  ball  back  of  it.  Then  one  in 
front  of  it,  one  at  the  right  of  it  and  two  at 
the  left.  Let  the  class  draw  exercises  similar 
to  the  following: 

Draw  an  apple.   Place  a  ball  back  of  it. 

Draw  an  apple.    Place  a  ball  in  front  of  it. 

Draw  an  apple.  Place  a  ball  back  of  it  and 
one  in  front  of  it. 

Draw  a  croquet  post  on  the  blackboard  and 
ask  a  pupil  to  place  a  ball  back  of  it,  and  then 
in  front  of  it,  and  combine  with  placing  them 
at  the  right  and  left. 

Draw  a  tree  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  a 
pupil  to  place  a  haycock  back  of  it,  similar  to 
R.  Have  haycocks  placed  in  front,  back,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left. 

Draw  a  wigwam  on  the  blackboard  and  ask 
a  pupil  to  place  another  back  of  it.  Still  an- 
other back  of  the  last.  The  wigwam  and  tree 
can  be  combined  into  a  number  of  placing 
exercises. 

Draw  two  posts  on  the  blackboard  similar  to 
S.  Nail  a  board  to  the  front  face  of  the  posts 
and  one  to  the  back  face.  This  is  to  show 
how.  Draw  two  more  posts  on  the  board  and 
drill  the  pupils  by  nailing  the  boards  to  the 
posts  in  various  ways,  such  as  : 

Nail  a  board  on  the  front  face. 

Nail  a  board  on  the  back  face. 

Nail  one  end  of  the  board  to  the  front  face 
of  one  post  and  to  the  back  face  of  the  other 
post. 

Nail  a  board  to  one  of  the  posts,  as  in  T,  to 
the  front  face  and  to  the  back  face,  on  the 
right  side  and  on  the  left  side. 

In  all  of  this  work,  remember  that  you  are 
teaching  the  placing  of  one  object  in  front  of, 
and  back  of,  another  object;  and  that  posts 
and  balls,  trees  and  wigwams  are  simply  the 
means  to  this  end.  Do  not  let  interest  in  the 
picture  draw  you  away  from  the  principle 
ycu  are  teaching. 

Place  a  table  or  stand  in  front  of  the  black- 
board and  on  it,  say,  an  apple  and  four  balls. 
Draw  on  the  board  two  balls  in  the  position 
of  B  and  ask  a  pupil  to  place  two  balls  on  the 
table  in  the  same  position.  In  like  manner 
place  the  balls  in  the  same  position  as  draw- 
ings on  the  blackboard  like  groups  D  F  H  J 
and  0,  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  connect  the 
drawing  with  the  object  and  the  object  with 
the  drawing  that  the  class  may  not  lose  sight 
©f  this  important  point. 

This  is  an  excellent  place  to  teach  the  cross- 
ing of  lines,  as  when  one  stem  crosses  another. 

Place  on  the  blackboard  such  examples  as 
W  X  Y  and  Z,  and  let  the  class  copy  them  to 
learn  the  method.  Observe  that  the  crossing 
is  indicated  by  means  of  a  space  on  each  side 
of  the  stem.  After  the  pupils  have  gained 
some  power  in  this  work  give  them  real  stems 
and  let  them  be  drawn  in  the  same  manner. 

The  next  lesson  will  be  on  representing  ob- 
jects at  different  distances  away,  which  is 
commonly  called  Perspective. 

NOTE:— Teachers  wishing  information  additional  to  that  given 
m  this  series  of  drawing  lessons  will  And  it  in  a  Correspondence 
Course.  Address  the  author,  C.  R.  Augsburg,  458  Fullerton 
Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 
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Penmanship  Lessons  for  Second  and  Third  Grades 

BY   HARRY  HOUSTON 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  State  Normal  and  Public  Schools,  New  Haven,   Conn.;  Author  of  "Houston's  Writing  Lessons,"  etc. 


jO  BE  a  good  penman  one  must 
write  legibly  and  uniformly 
and  also  must  have  an  easy 
and  rapid  manner  of  execu- 
tion. As  the  demand  for  writ- 
ten work  comes  early  in  the 
grades,  both  the  manner  and  the  appearance 
of  the  writing  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
planning  the  lessons.  There  are  some  arm- 
movement  extremists  who  think  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  time  during  the  first  few  years 
should  be  devoted  to  drilling  upon  movement 
exercises.    This  is  not  meeting  existing  con- 


writing  and  in  the  kind  of  writing  that  must 
be  used  from  day  to  day  in  the  preparation  of 
the  various  lessons. 

Arm  movement  should  be  taught  in  the 
primary  grades,  but  not  the  same  as  in  the 
grammar  grades.  It  is  unpedagogical  to  try 
to  have  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  write  as 
rapidly  or  as  small  as  is  practiced  in  the 
grammar  grades.  Some  one  may  say  that  it 
can  be  done,  and  that  is  true.  Many  things 
can  be  done  with  young  children  that  are  not 
criterions  as  to  what  is  best  to  do.  Ed- 
ucational history  will  cite  many  plans  that 
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Correct  Position  in  Pen-Holding 


ditions.  As  the  courses  of  study  are  arranged 
at  the  present  time,  pupils  must  write  early  in 
their  school  career.  If  the  penmanship  les- 
sons are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  exercises 
that  are  remote  from  actual  writing,  the  writ- 
ten work  will  be  poorly  prepared.  Teachers 
who  say  they  are  getting  nothing  but  move- 
ment are  deceived.  When  the  amount  of 
writing  done  for  a  week  is  considered  it  will 
be  seen  that  habits  of  form  are  being  con- 
tracted as  rapidly  as  habits  of  movement. 
The  penmanship  lessons  should  furnish  in- 
struction and  practice  both  in  the  manner  of 


eventually  have  failed  because  of  adult  meth- 
ods being  tried  with  young  children.  It  is 
better  to  make  plans  for  the  various  stages 
of  the  development  of  children  than  to  make 
children  of  all  ages  fit  a  given  plan. 

The  arm  movement  to  be  taught  in  these 
grades  is  mainly  the  lateral  movement.  This 
gives  the  power  of  carrying  the  hand  easily 
from  one  letter  to  another  and  across  the  page. 
This  movement  will  tend  to  spread  the  writ- 
ing out,  giving  it  an  open  instead  of  a  cramped 
appearance.  As  the  foundation  for  good 
movement  is  correct  position  and  penholding 


these  two  points  will  be  taken  up  first. 

Clear  the  desks  of  all  material  except  that 
needed  for  the  penmanship  lesson.  Teach  the 
class  to  respond  to  signals  as  follows :  1 — Place 
elbows  on  the  desk  with  the  forearms  in  a 
vertical  position.  2 — Draw  the  arms  back,  let- 
ting the  elbows  slip  off  the.  edge  of  the  desk 
about  one  inch.  3 — Lower  the  hands  to  the 
desk,  bringing  them  near  together.  In  pre- 
paring for  this  work  have  the  paper  placed  in 
the  upper  left  corner  of  the  desk.  With  the 
left  hand,  take  the  paper  and  slide  it  under 
the  right  arm,  making  the  sides  of  the  paper 
parallel  to  the  forearm.  This  may  be 
done  at  the  signal  4.  For  left-handed 
writers  the  reverse  of  these  direc- 
tions should  be  followed. 

In  teaching  penholding  raise  the 
right  forearm  to  a  vertical  position. 
Curve  the  fingers  downward  until  the 
hand  is  about  half-closed.  Place  the 
end  of  the  thumb  a  little  under  and 
against  the  first  r.nger  at  the  first 
joint.  Lower  and  raise  the  hand  sev- 
eral times.  The  finger-nails  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  should  strike 
the  paper  and  prevent  the  hand  and 
wrist  from  coming  in  contact  with  it.  Next 
remove  the  thumb  sufficiently  to  insert  a  pen- 
cil under  the  first  finger.  Place  the  end  of 
the  thumb  against  the  pencil.  The  pencil 
should  extend  below  the  end  of  the  finger 
about  one  inch.  It  should  cross  the  hand  at 
or  near  the  knuckle  joint.  If  these  directions 
are  followed,  the  pencil  will  point  over  the 
shoulder  or  upper  arm.  The  best  way  to  teach 
is  for  the  teacher  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
the  different  steps. 

The  best  way  to  give  the  first  instruction 
in  movement  is  for  the  teacher  to  procure  a 
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Touch  the  paper  lightly.    Use  a  quick  moti 


LA 


Write  the  copy,  then  trace  it  freely  a  number  of  times. 


Od^—  .  y*.*^  '  1  irt—~~   . 


the  hand  and  arm  between  the  letters. 
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Perfect  the  pencil-holding  and  position  while  writing  lessons  are  simple. 


Make  long  beginning  and  ending  strokes. 
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large  book  cover  or  a  piece  of  heavy  cardboard. 
Stand  before  the  class,  using  this  as  an  arm 
rest  in  place  of  a  desk.  Swing  the  hand  rap- 
idly across  the  paper,  making  the  motion  for 
the  first  exercise  given  in  the  copies  presented. 
Tell  the  pupils  to  do  likewise.  They  will  learn 
more  readily  by  being  shown  than  they  will 
by  simply  being  told  how  to  write.  As  the 
pencil  is  being  moved  rapidly  let  it  touch  the 
paper  lightly  a  little  at  a  time.  Pupils  should 
not  try  to  mark  on  the  paper  but  let  it  touch 
lightly  and  record  the  motion  being  made. 
In  this  way  a  light  touch  to  the  paper  will  be 
acquired.  Instruction  in  pen  holding  can  be 
given  at  the  same  time.  Instead  of  counting 
"one,  two,"  etc.,  give  directions  in  a  rhyth- 
mical manner.  Any  necessary  directions  such 
as,  "Touch  the  paper  lightly,"  "Curve  the 
fingers  under,"  can  be  given,  keeping  time  to 
the  motion.  This  can  be  applied  to  exercises 
that  follow,  and  will  be  found  particularly 
helpful  in  perfecting  both  the  position  and 


movement.  Give  these  drills  at  the  beginning 
of  each  lesson  until  the  pencil  can  be  held 
properly  and  the  hand  moved  easily  across  the 
paper. 

The  second  and  fifth  lines  of  the  copies 
should  be  used  as  drill  exercises  the  same  as 
the  first.  Trace  over  the  copies  many  times, 
counting  so  as  to  bring  about  a  free,  easy  mo- 
tion. The  instructional  counting  may  be  used 
with  these  copies.  At  first  it  is  best'to  make 
these  exercises  extend  across  the  page.  As 
the  movement  becomes  easier  reduce  the 
length  of  the  copies,  making  them  finally  no 
longer  than  is  needed  for  actual  writing. 
Other  letters  in  addition  to  the  copies  given 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  These 
drills  should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lessons  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  words  presented  show  unusually 
wide  spacing.  This  is  important  as  it  will 
insure  good  movement  in  swinging  from  one 
letter  to  another.    Drill  upon  these  words  un- 


til they  can  be  written  with  good  movement. 
As  the  lessons  proceed,  the  [exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  can  be  made  more 
difficult  by  making  them  shorter.  The  words 
become  more  difficult  as  new  letters  are  intro- 
duced. Other  words  may  be  given  to  provide 
more  practice  upon  the  new  letters.  All  of 
the  small  letters  are  used  in  the  copies 
presented. 

Represent  upon  the  blackboard  a  few  lines 
of  the  paper  used  by  pupils.  Make  the  lines 
about  five  or  six  inches  apart.  Be  sure  to 
show,  relatively,  the  same  size,  spacing  and 
margins  as  are  represented  by  the  copies.  In 
writing  the  copies,  stand  to  one  side  so  that 
pupils  can  observe  the  process.  Give  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  the  difficult  letters  and 
combinations  as  the  copies  are  being  written. 
After  pupils  have  written  the  copy  a  few 
times  and  the  most  general  faults  noted,  in- 
struction should  again  be  given  at  the  black- 

( Continued  on  page  66) 
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Make  narrow  letters  and  wide  spacing. 
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Make  point  at  top  of  r.    Close  o  at  tor 


tyA  sTl  J 


J 


42z 


Stop  to  compare  with  copy  every  time  the  word  is  written. 


Curve  the  line  down  half  way  t»  base 


ayuyyy... 


between  v  and  e. 


0 
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Connect  the  letters.    Space  </  /  properly. 


(J 


0 


5f 

0 


Make  the  last  up  stroke  in  q  and  /  touch  the  down  stroke  at  base  line 


0  0 

Jh  sir  i  /  / 
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Emphasize  the  new  letters  z  and  k. 
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Make  first  down  stroke  in  x  nearly  vertical.    /f  All  the  small  letters  have  been  practiced 
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Give  pasteboard  pat- 
terns of  the  oled  to  chil- 
dren to  trace  color  and  p&^te 
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Rhyming  Lessons 


BY  STELLA    M.  MATTHEWS 


THE  MONTHS 
In  January  falls  the  snow, 
hi  February  cold  winds  blow. 

In  March  peep  out  the  early  flowers, 
In  April  fall  the  sunny  showers. 

In  May  the  tulips  bloom  so  gay, 
In  June  the  farmer  mows  his  hay. 

In  July  harvest  is  begun, 

In  August  hotly  shines  the  sun. 

September  turns  the  green  leaves  brown, 
October  winds  then  shake  them  down. 

November  fields  are  brown  and  sere, 
December  comes  and  ends  the  year. 

MY  third  grade  read  this  poem  with  much 
interest,  but  thought  of  so  many  other 
things  which  might  have  been  told  of  each 
month  that  my  suggestion,  "Suppose  we 
compose  one  of  our  own,"  brought  a  prompt 
response,  "Let's  do  it  now." 

First  we  read  the  poem  again  in  concert. 
We  decided  to  arrange  ours  in  the  same  way 
—in  couplets  with  one  line  about  each  month. 
I  asked,  ' '  What  shall  we  have  for  the  first  line 
of  ours?" 

"In  January  the  New  Year  comes,"  was 
the  first  response,  which  was  written  on  the 
board. 

But  after  a  few  minutes  of  thought  came 
the  remark,  "It's  so  hard  to  find  anything  to 
rhyme  with  'comes.'"  Then,  "I've  got  an- 
other," said  James: 

"In  January  the  trees  are  white." 

"White"  proved  to  have  plenty  of  rhymes, 
and  the  following  lines  came  quickly,  each 
being  written  on  the  board  as  given: 

"In  February  the  streets  are  light." 

"In  February  the  snow  falls  light." 

"In  February  the  frost  will  bite." 

"In  February  the  moon  is  bright." 

Here  some  one  remarked,  "That  ought  to 


It 


be  'shines'  bright,  instead  of  'is'  bright 
would  sound  better." 

"How  many  think  'shines'  is  the  better 
word?"    I  asked. 

The  class,  including  the  author  of  the  line, 
voting  for]  "shines,"  the  change  was  made. 
Then  Dorothy's  hand  was  raised,  and  her,  "In 
January  the  trees  are  bare,"  brought  a  quick 
second  from  Elaine: 

' 'In  February  the  snow  falls  everywhere." 

"Read  the  two  lines  together,"  I  suggested. 

"Mine  is  too  long,"  said  Elaine.  "Take 
out  'the.'  " 

'  T  have  one  to  rhyme  with  'comes,'"  said 
Dorothy.  "It's  'In  February  you  freeze  your 
thumbs.'"  This  was  quickly  changed  to 
"we  freeze  our  thumbs." 

Then  began  the  difficult  task  of  selecting 
the  best,  and  the  various  lines  were  read  and 
re-read,  compared  and  criticised,  until  the 
choice  was  narrowed  to  three  couplets: 

In  January  the  trees  are  white, 
In  February  the  frost  will  bite. 

In  January  the  trees  are  bare, 

In  February  snow  falls  everywhere. 

In  January  the  New  Year  comes, 
In  February  we  freeze  our  thumbs. 

"I  think  we'd  better  take  the  second  one," 
said  Mary.    ' '  It  sounds  the  prettiest. " 

"That  second  line  doesn't  sound  right," 
said  Clifton.  "There's  something  wrong  with 
'everywhere.'  " 

"It  ought  to  be  the  snow,"  added  Bryan. 

The  argument  was  a  somewhat  heated  one, 
but  the  majority  agreed  with  the  author  of 
the  line,  and  voted  to  leave  out  "the."  The 
lines  were  accepted  by  the  majority,  though 
its  critics  were  unconvinced,  and  the  first 
couplet  stood  thus : 


In  January  the  trees  are  bare, 
In  February  snow  falls  everywhere. 

I  must  not  take  the  space  to  give  the  various 
lines  suggested  for  the  remainder  of  the  coup- 
lets, but  they  were  many  and  varied.  Each 
member  of  the  class  took  some  part,  usually 
voluntary.  Several  times  we  had  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  could  have  but  one  line  for 
each  month,  so  many  were  given.  Each  line 
was  tested  as  to  rhythm  with  those  already 
selected,  and  discarded,  altered  or  accepted 
by  the  class,  the  selected  one  being  written 
on  the  board.  I  had  in  previous  lessons  illus- 
trated rhythm  by  quoting  stanzas  of  widely 
differing  rhythm,  so  the  class  understood  its 
meaning  and  use. 

The  completed  poem  read  thus : 

-  THE  MONTHS 

In  January  the  trees  are  hare, 

In  February  snow  falls  everywhere. 

In  March  the  chilly  winds  do  blow, 
In  April  the  showers  come  and  go. 

In  May  the  flowers  bloom  so  gay, 
In  June  the  sun  shines  every  day. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  flag  goes  by, 
hi  August  the  farmers  reap  their  rye. 

September  paints  the  leaves  with  gold, 
In  October  the  ripened  fruits  are  sold. 

November  brings  Thanksgiving  Day, 

In  December  comes  Santa  with  his  sleigh. 

The  class  surveyed  its  work  and  pronounced 
it  good.  It  was  copied  in  their  composition 
books  with  great  satisfaction.  Then  one  am- 
bitious small  boy  remarked,  "We  ought  to 
have  our  poem  printed. "  He  was  given  the 
privilege  of  making  a  copy  and  taking  it  to 
the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  and  a  few  days 
later  we  read  "our  poem"  in  print. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  LETTERING 

MARTHA    FELLEIR  KING 

I LTHFE.NMAVWKXYU  JORS 

Draw  light  guide  lines  to  define  upper  and  . 
lower  edges  of  letters. 

i        !  1  J  i     i    i    i  i    1 1     i     i      ii     i  i     I       |    i     i    ii  i 

UHMKUJNrEPTRipPtFriN 

Keep  all  vertical  letters  vertical.  Slant  all  slanting  letters 
at  the  same  angle. 

OUR  LIVES  ARE  ENRICHED 
OUR  LIVES  ARE  ENRICHED 

Mass  letters,  but  separate  words. 

frPE-M-BACJKPRC  WMY 

All  horizontal  lines  in  letters  should  be  uniform  and 
drawn  slightly  above  or  below  the  centre  line. 

Later,  attempt  letters  which  vary  in  thickness. 

ABCDE  FGHIJKLMNO 
PORSTUVWXYZ&- 

Block  figures  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  letters 

12  3456  7  8  90 
12  3456  7  890 

Fiqures  that  vary  in  thickness  rnoy  be  designed. 
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"How  Little  Cedric  Became  a  Knight" 

Retold  by  ANNA    MAE  BRADY 


fT^s*||2«—^/r| VER  and  ever  so  many  years 
^Ipl^M^a/y  ago  a  little  boy  named  Cedric 
^11'  Krall  lived  with  his  parents  nearthe 
!^«|^  grand    old  castle   in  which 

r^^^^^ii  ^WG^  ^omn  Dubois  and 
iv^'^^^^»  his  brave  knights.  The 
knights  whenever  he  saw  them  were  clad  in 
glittering  armor  and  bright  helmets,  and  little 
Cedric  never  tired  of  watching  them  as  they 
sat  erect  in  their  saddles. 

One  day  after  Cedric  had  been  playing  with 
his  pet  kitten,  he  sat  down  on  the  soft  grass 
to  rest,  and  the  kitten  curled  herself  up  con- 
tentedly in  the  middle  of  the  road  for  a  nap. 
Suddenly  the  boy  heard  the  galloping  of 
horses,  and  five  knights  came  dashing  down 
the  road.  Cedric,  as  usual,  watched  them 
with  wonder  'and  admiration.  Just  as  they 
were  almost  upon  him,  he  thought  of  the  kit- 
ten. There  she  was  sleeping  peacefully  in 
the  road.  Cedric  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation'dashed  in  |front  of  the  horses,  seized 
his  pet  and  sprang  aside  just  in  time. 

One  of  the  knights,  reining  in  his  horse, 
said.  "My  boy,  you  are  brave  enough  to  be 
a  knight  some  day." 

As  he  dashed  down  the  road  to  join  his  com-  ■ 
panions,  Cedric  looked  after  him  and  repeated 
to  himself,  "Brave  enough  to  be  a  knight." 

That  night  he  ate  his  supper  of  bread  and 
milk  in  silence,  for  he  was  still  thinking  of 
what  the  knight  had  said,  and  as  he  sank  to 
sleep  he  murmured,  "To  be  a  knight  some 
day." 

In  the  morning  he  helped  his  mother  wash 
the  dishes,  and  while  they  were  at  work  he 
asked,  "Do  you  think  I  can  ever  be  a  knight, 
mother?"  "Knights  have  many  hard  things 
to  do, ' '  she  answered.  ' '  But  think  how  brave 
they  are,  mother,"  he  said.  "Yes;  I  know," 
said  his  mother.  "Even  now  they  are  pro- 
tecting us  from  our  enemies.  •  But  run  and 
play,  Cedric,  you  are  too  young  to  think  about 
it  now." 

But  all  through  the  long  winter,  little  Cedric 
thought  of  what  the  knight  had  said  to  him, 
and  just  as  the  spring  was  changing  to  sum- 
mer, he  again  saw  Sir  Rollin  Dubois  and  his 
soldiers.  This  time  one  of  them  stopped  and 
said,  "My  little  man,  will  you  give  me  a  drink 
of  water?"  Cedric  ran  to  the  spring  near  by 
and  brought  him  a  cup  of  water.  "Thank 
you, "  said  the  knight.  ' '  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  serve  you,"  said  Cedric.  The  knight  com- 
mented, "You  speak  like  a  knight,  my  boy. " 

As  he  rode  off,  Cedric  looked  after  him 
wistfully  and  said;  "Oh,  if  I  only  might  be- 
come a  knight  some  day!" 

A  year  passed  and  little  Cedric  grew  to  be  a 
brave,  courteous  boy,  for  always  he  was  striv- 
ing to  be  like  the  men  he  so  much  admired. 

One  day  he  heard  his  father  say,  "Sir  Rollin 
I  )ubois  wants  a  boy  for  a  page.  Do  you  think, 
wife,  that  our  Cedric  is  strong  enough  for 
such  a  place?"  Cedric's  heart  almost  stopped 
beating  while  he  listened  for  her  answer. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  think  he  would  try  hard 
to  do  his  duty,  and  perhaps  some  day  he  may 
be  a  knight." 


Mrs.  Anna  Mae  Brady 

Primary   Supervisor,    State  Normal 
School,  Madison,  S.  D. 


That  very  day  his  father  took  him  up  to  the 
castle.  A  man  met  them  at  the  door,  and 
bade  them  sit  down.  "I  will  tell  Sir  Rollin 
you  are  here,"  he  said. 

When  Sir  Rollin  entered  the  room  he  talked 
to  Cedric's  father  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  boy,  he  said,  "And  so  you  think 
you  would  like  to  become  a  knight.  Are  you 
sure  that  you  will  not  mind  hard  work  and 
will  remember  always  to  be  true  and  pure  and 
unselfish?"  Cedric  said  that  he  would.  Then 
Sir  Rollin  said  to  the  father,  "Do  you  know 
that  it  will  take  ten  years  of  hard  work  and 
discipline  before  he  can  hope  to  become  a 
knight?"  "Yes,"  said  the  father,  "but  he  is 
willing  to  try." 

So  it  was  decided  that  Cedric  was  to  begin 
his  training  at  once  and,  after  bidding  his 
father  goodby,  he  was  taken  by  an  older-boy 
to  his  room.  It  was  a  small  room  with  a  floor 
of  stone,  and  in  one  corner  lay  a  pile  of  straw. 
This  was  to  be  his  bed.  There  was  one  win- 
dow in  the  room  and,  as  Cedric  looked  out  of- 
it,  he  said:  "I  can  see  the  stars  at  night  and 
the  sun  in  the  morning  and  they  will  remind 
me  of  God's  care  forme."  As  he  lay  down  on 
the  pile  of  straw,  he  thought  of  his  mother 
and  of  his  soft  bed  at  home,  but  instantly 
came  the  thought,  "T  must  not  mind  discom- 
forts like  these  for  I  am  going  to  be  a  knight." 

Year  after  year  passed  and  Cedric  had 
grown  almost  to  manhood.  One  day  Sir  Rollin 
asked  him  to  carry  a  message  to  the  king. 
"It  is  an  important  one,"  he  added,  "and 
must  reach  him  tomorrow  night."  Then  he 
ordered  his  own  horse  for  Cedric  to  ride,  and 
as  he  was  leaving,  he  said,  "Remember  I 
have  trusted  you  much  to  send  you  upon  this 
errand. ' ' 

As  Cedric  rode  away  he  was  very  happy  to 
think  he  was  sent  on  such  an  important  errand. 

When  he  was  passing  through  a  deep  forest 
he  heard  a  low  growl  and  saw  a  great  wild 
boar  coming  toward  him.  Cedric  had  heard 
of  this  animal  that  killed  the  peasant's  cattle, 
so  he  lifted  his  spear  and  threw  it.    In  a  few 


moments  the  great  creature  rolled  over  dead. 
"At  last  I  can  be  of  service  to  my  people,"  he 
thought. 

Later  in  the  day  he  was  passing  through  a 
village  when  he  saw  a  group  of  boys  jeering 
at  an  old  man.  Cedric  reined  in  his  horse. 
"How  dare  you  laugh  at  an  old  man?"  he  de- 
manded. The  boys  drew  back  and  Cedric 
asked  the  old  man  where  he  was  going.  "To 
the  next  village,"  he  said.  "Come,  then," 
said  Cedric,  "I  too  am  going  to  the  next 
village." 

So  Cedric  took  the  old  man  to  his  home  and 
then,  as  he  was  very  hungry,  he  thought  to 
himself  that  he  must  stop  at  the  inn  and  get 
a  warm  supper,  but  again  he  thought,  "No,  I 
can  not  stop  because  I  had  to  travel  slowly  on 
account  of  the  old  man  and  now  I  must  make 
up  for  lost  time. "  So  he  took  a  dry  biscuit 
from  his  pocket  and  that  served  him  for  his 
supper  that  night. 

Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  the  house 
where  he  was  to  spend  the  night.  By  dawn 
the  next  day  he  was  off  again. 

All  day  he  rode  and  just  before  he  came  to 
the  castle,  he  saw  a  little  fish  on  the  bank  of 
a  stream.  The  little  creature  was  trying  to 
get  back  into  the  water.  Cedric  got  down  off 
his  horse  and  put  the  little  fish  into  the  stream 
of  water.  It  swam  rapidly  away  as  if  glad 
beyond  words  to  get  back. 

At  last  he  rode  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
king's  palace  and  gave  the  letter  to  a  page  to 
carry  to  the  king. 

The  note  told  the  king,  among  other  things, 
that  the  bearer  was  a  brave  trustworthy  boy, 
and  that  if  the  king  wanted  him  for  his  army 
he  would  find  him  worthy  in  every  way. 

The  king  sent  for  Cedric  and  told  him  he 
wished  to  put  him  into  his  army.  So  Cedric 
went  to  live  in  the  king's  household  and 
learned  many  things. 

After  long  and  faithful  service,  the  king 
again  sent  for  him  to  come  to  the  throne-room. 
There  sat  the  king  and  queen  upon  a  beautiful 
throne  of  gold.  Standing  about  the  room  were 
a  number  of  courtiers  and  grand  ladies. 
Cedric  dropped  upon  one  knee  before  the 
throne,  as  was  the  custom.  The  king  touched 
Cedric  upon  the  shoulder  and  said,  "Rise, 
Sir  Cedric,  of  Althostane,"  and  Cedric  knew 
that  at  last  he  was  a  knight. 

HOW  TO  DRAMATIZE  THE  STORY 

Childhood  is  dominated,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  instinct,  and  the  real  dramatic  represen- 
tation is  instinctive.  Left  to  his  own  devices, 
the  child  will  dramatize  the  story  as  he  sees 
it  with  no  assistance  from  any  one.  Is  it  not 
worse  than  useless  then  for  teachers  to  expect 
the  children  to  give  their  (the  teacher's)  in- 
terpretation of  it? 

In  real  dramatic  play  the  parts  are  not  mem- 
orized, for  such  work  is  not  creative.  To 
memorize  a  part  means  to  give  some  other 
person's  interpretation  of  it,  and  that  has 
little  value  compared  with  giving  one's  own 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

(Continued  <>n  )>aye  no 
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Little  Playmates  of  the  Big  World — Eskimo-Land 

BY  MAUDE   M.  GRANT 


On  a  big  ocean  steamer,  far  out  on  the  sea, 
We  once  more  encounter  our  friends,  May  and 
Lee, 

They  are  off  to  the  North  where  the  chilling- 
winds  blow, 
To  visit  the  Land  of  the  Ice  and  the  Snow. 


The  great  steamer  stopped  at  its  northern- 
most port ; 

Said  Lee,  "With  the  Eskimos  we'll  sure  have 

great  sport!" 
So  they  entered  this  port,  all  so  lonely  and 

gray,  .  \ 
And  the  big  ocean  boat  sailed  away  and  away. 

An  Eskimo  boy  was  awaiting  them  there, 
He  had  a  brown  face,  black  eyes  and  black 
hair. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to 
his  toes, 

For  they  weather  cold  blasts,  these  brown 
Eskimos. 

Sagasak  was  the  name  of  this  Eskimo  boy, 
And  his  was  a  friendship  that  both  could 
enjoy. 

He  took  them  both  out  to  his  low  whale-bone 
sleigh, 

And  in  furs  tucked  up  warmly  his  friends, 
Lee  and  May. 

Then  he  hitched  up  his  wolf-dogs,  the  "hus- 
kies" so  stout, 

And  cracked  his  long  whip,  up  and  down, 
roundabout; 

Then  he  jumped  on  the  sled  and  away  they 
flew 

Over  the  long  ice  fields  so  cold  and^o  blue. 

A  long  way  they  traveled,  now  fast  and  now 
slow, 

Over  stretches  of  clear  ice  and  hummocks  of 
snow; 

And  now  to  the  village  they're  drawing  quite 
near, — 

But  what  is  that  strange  noise  of  snarling 
they  hear? 

" 'Tis  naught  but  the  dogs,"  said  the  boy 
from  his  seat; 

"It  is  just  that;  they're  howling  for  some- 
thing to  eat." 

And  as  they  came  nearer  they  saw  the  dogs, 
—oh! 

They  were  snarling  and  fighting  out  there  in 
the  snow. 

The  Eskimo  home,  called  by  them  the ' '  igloo, ' ' 
Is  built  out  of  ice  and  snow,  frozen  clear 
through 


The  shape  of  the  igloo  is  found  like  a  ball; 
To  enter,  on  hands  and  on  knees  one  must 
crawl. 

Inside  it  was  warm  and  as  snug  as  could  be, 
But  the  air  seemed  not  fresh  to  May  and  to 
Lee. 

There  were  bear  skins  laid  over  the  cold  'floor 
of  ice, 

And  heaps  in  the  corners,  for  beds,  warm  and 
nice. 

A  great  lamp  was  sizzling,  all  full  of  hot  fat, 
And  round  it  on  bear  skins  the  Eskimos  sat. 
There  was  Matsa  and  Ipsu  and  Sagasak  too, 
And  the  baby,  Marak,  in  a  bag,  lost  to  view. 

The  Eskimo  father  was  fixing  a  spear, 
And  the  mother  was  getting  the  supper  quite 
near; 

Lee  and  May  looked  askance  from  the  place 

where  they  sat, 
For  they  thought  she  was  using  too  much 

greasy  fat. 

In  a  stone  jar  of  oil  she  was  boiling  some  fish, 
Which  she  presently  laid  on  a  big  whale-bone 
dish, 

Then  all  of  the  Eskimos  snatched  for  a  piece, 
With  never  a  "Thank  you"  and  never  a 
"Please." 

The  Eskimo  mother,  quite  bent  with  her  toil, 
Brought  out  some  gray  sea-moss  all  dripping 
with  oil ; 

But  Lee  could  not  eat  it,  try  hard  as  he 
ought,  — 

"We'll  eat  our  own  food  from  the  box  that 
we  brought. ' ' 

The  box  was  then  opened  and  small  Lee  and 
May 

Enjoyed  the  best  meal  that  they'd  had  for  a 
day; 

They  offered  their  good  things  to  friend 
Sagasak — 

"No,  no,  I  not  like  them.  So  please  take  them 
back." 

"I  think, "  said  small  May,  from  the  fur  where 
she  sat, 

"That  these  Eskimos  are  indeed  fond  of  fat." 
Lee  took  from  a  box  a  fine  candle  for  light, 
But  brown  Ipsu  snatched  it  and  took  a  big- 
bite. 

"He's  eating  the  candle!  Oh,  what  shall  we 
do?- 

I  don't  like  his  manners,  my  dear  Lee,  do 


All  the  rest  of  the  Eskimos  begged  for  a  bite 
And  they  ate  up  the  candles  Lee  brought  to 
make  light. 

The  Eskimo  boys  played  a  game  with  a  stone, 
And  the  Eskimo  girls  had  small  dolls  made  of 
bone; 

In  the  igloo  the  children  all  played  "Pick-a- 
pack;" 


"Let's  go  for  a  ride,  Lee,"  cried  brown 
Sagasak. 

"We'll  hitch  up  the  dogs  and  we'll  ride  very 
far, 

Toward  the  home  of  the  bright,  blazing,  big 

Polar  Star." 
So  they  bundled  in  furs,  all  so  warm  and  so 

nice, 

And  they  dashed  by  a  big  white  bear  sniffing 
the  ice. 

When  of  the  bear  Sagasak  caught  the  first 
sight — 

"We'll  have  bear  meat  for  supper,  this  very 

same  night!" 
And  sure  enough !  When  at  night  they  reached 

there, 

The  mother  of  Sagasak  served  them  boiled 
bear 

Said  May,  "How  slowly  the  time  passes  by! 
I  should  think  that  these  Eskimo  children 
would  die! 

No  schools  to  attend,  and  no  books  to  be  read, 
I  feel  greatest  sorrow  for  them,"  she  said. 

"Thev  don't  even  talk  much,  or  tell  stories, 
oh! 

How  glad  I  shall  be  from  this  village  to  go!" 
"We'll  have  to  stay  here  with  our  friend. 
Sagasak, ' ' 

Said  small  Lee,  her  brother,  "till  our  ship 
comes  back." 

So  they  played  with  the  Eskimo  children  each 
day, 

And  rode  o'er  the  ice  fields  away  and  away; 
For  nothing  else  was  there  for  them  to  do, 
And  the  ice  and  the  snow  gave  an  unchang- 
ing view. 

But  at  night  all  the  sky  in  the  North  was 
afire, 

Reflecting  on  snow  and  the  cold  iceberg's 
spire; 

At  last  the  big  ship  came  to  take  them  away — 
"It's  a  lonely  white  country,"  said  Lee  to 
small  May. 
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Busy  Work  Patterns  for  a  Mother  Goose  Border 

Carbon  or  hectographed  copies  of  this  pattern  may  be  piveu  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  cut.  Color  Tom's  suit,  hat  and  shoes  bright  red;  the 
feather  and  stockings  may  be  black.  Outline  the  drawing  heavily  with  a  soft  pencil.  Use  preen  oatmeal  paper  and  mount  as  shownin  the  border 
on  the  opposite  page.    Next  month's  issue  will  contain  Polly,  Put  the  Kettle  On.    Encourage  pupils  to  make  borders  for  their  rooms  at  home. 
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The  Possibilities  of  the  Model  House 


HE  INTEREST  in  a  doll-house 
manifested  by  little  children 
in  the  kindergarten  was  the 
inspiration  of  a  movement  by 
several  different  teachers  to 
supplement  reading  lessons  in 
the  first  grade  by  something  of  the  kind.  The 
success  of  their  experiment  induced  the  su- 
pervisors of  hand  work  to  try  experiments. 
The  result  was  that  a  course  in  making  jjaper 
furniture  was  tried  in  the  first  grade  and, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  it  as 
manual  training,  the  use  of  the  models  created 
deep  interest  in  interpreting  home  stories. 

After  a  time  large  boxes  such  as  milliners 
use  in  delivering  goods  were  fitted  up  with 
pupils'  work,  making  a  fair 
representation  of  a  room. 
Whether  diningroom,  bedroom 
or  kitchen  was  chosen,  the  re- 
sult was  to  stimulate  a  larger 
number  to  do  careful  work. 
The  various  articles  of  furni- 
ture were  each  made  by  every 
pupil,  and  the  best  made  were 
selected  and  placed  in  the 
room ;  the  reward  being  given 
in  this  case  for  the  result  at- 
tained rather  than  for  the 
effort  expended. 

As  the  plans  for  correlating 
art  and  hand  work  matured,  a 
scheme  was  worked  out  by 
which  boys  in  a  vocational 
class  made  frames  which  could 
be  used  for  this  work  in  the 
first  grade,  and  added  to  for 
second  grade  use.  One  or 
more  of  these  foundation 
frames  was  used  in  every 
building. 

Again  and  again  have  these 
models  been  made  and  furnish- 
ed with  the  product  of  pupils' 
hand  work.  Some  have  been 
photographed,  and  one  of  them 
appears  here  on  this  page. 
There  are  several  reasons  for 


BY   RUTH   E.  McINTIRE 

selecting  this  particular  four-roomed  house, 
which  has  walls  and  ceiling  covered  with 
results  of  the  water-color  lessons.  In  the 
kitchen  a  very  simple  unit  is  repeated  over  a 
surface  in  such  arrangement  as  to  suggest  rea- 
son in  the  selection  of  wall-paper  for  such  a 
room.  The  best  thing  about  this  part  of  the 
work  is  the  fact  that  several  of  the  result 
sheets  can  be  used,  as  they  are  all  really 
needed  to  cover  the  surface. 

In  addition  to  the  covering  for  the  wall  sur- 
face in  the  bedroom — which  was  done  with  a 
different  design  to  make  it  suitable — the  space 
division  was  studied,  and  drawings  which  in- 
volved composition  were  placed  on  the  walls. 
The  shades  in  the  kitchen  were  tinted,  but  in 


Model  House  Furnished  with  the  Products  of  Pupils'  Hand  Work 


the  bedroom  folded  paper  simulated  drapery 
curtains. 

Going  to  the  library,  a  more  complicated 
line  of  work  is  found.  The  lamp-stand  and 
rocking-chair  are  more  advanced  problems  in 
construction,  and  the  drawings  hung  are  brush 
work  or  nature  drawings.  A  more  artistic 
effect  is  given  also  by  framing  the  product  of 
the  drawing  lesson.  This  is  accomplished  by 
mounting  it  on  a  simple  oblong  of  paper  of  the 
right  tint  to  harmonize  with  the  color  of  the 
sketch,  and  allowing  the  regulation  margins. 

When  it  comes  to  the  dining-room,  a  step  in 
advance  can  be  taken  in  the  drawing,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  pupils.  A  plain  paper 
being  the  only  one  considered  suitable,  the 
lessons  consist  of  placing  a 
wash  over  a  surface,  to  produce 
the  required  tint.  The  frieze 
of  a  darker  tone  impressed  the 
meaning  of  the  color  scale  in  a 
way  impossible  to  teach  with- 
out relation;  and  the  plate-rail 
of  still  darker  paper  gives  the 
pupils  who  participate  in  this 
decorating  scheme  ideas  the 
wide  influence  of  which  can 
only  be  imagined.  The  cutting 
of  circles  to  simulate  the  plates 
tilted  on  the  plate-rail  was 
done  with  intense  applica- 
tion. 

The  floor  coverings  were 
tinted  sheets,  called  oilcloth, 
covered  with  all-over  designs 
simple  enough  to  be  made  in 
second  grade,  but  the  library 
has  a  real  rug;  the  result  of  a 
third  grade  problem  though  a 
second  grade  pupil  was  per- 
mitted to  make  it.  The  weav- 
ing lessons  which  lead  up  to 
this  work  begin  in  the  first 
grade.  Tiny  looms  made  by 
fifth  grade  boys  are  provided 
each  pupil  as  soon  as  the 
splint  and  oilcloth  mats  are 
finished. 
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Four  Little  Quakers  of  Old  Pennsylvania 


BY  BERTHA    E.  BUSH 


Parti 

AITSTILL  knew  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  happened 
by  the  look  of  Abiel's  face  as 
he  opened  the  door;  but  Baby 
Deliverance  was  just  shutting 
her  eyes  and  it  was  no  time  to 
talk.  Father  and  mother  had  gone  to  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  was  housekeeper  and  she  had 
much  to  do.  If  the  baby  missed  her  nap, 
there  would  be  trouble  in  the  little  log  cabin 
by  the  Delaware. 

So  she  lifted  her  finger  as  a  sign  to  Abiel 
that  he  must  not  speak,  and  went  on  jogging 
the  wooden  cradle  with  her  foot.  When  Baby 
Deliverance  was  quite  asleep  she 
could  steal  out  to  the  woodpile 
and  Abiel  would  be  sure  to  tell 
her  all  about  it.  They  were  great 
chums,  twelve-year-old  Waitstill 
and  fourteen-year-old  Abiel.  He 
was  a  brother  to  be  proud  of. 
WaitstilPs  heart  glowed  at  the 
thought  of  how  tall  and  strong 
and  sensible  he  was — and  how 
good.  Why,  he  wouldn't  do  a 
thing  he  thought  was  wrong,  no 
matter  if  the  king  and  all  the 
royal  army  tried  to  force  him! 
Hadn't  Squire  Hodgkins  smitten 
him  sorely,  fairly  knocking  him 
down  in  the  road,  because  he  re- 
fused to  take  off  his  hat  to  him? 
And  Abiel  had  risen  up,  and  put 
his  dusty  hat  on  his  .head  again, 
and  explained  quite  calmly  and 
respectfully  that  it  was  not  from 
lack  of  honor  to  the  squire  that 
he  did  not  remove  his  hat  in  his 
pr<  isence  but  because  he  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it 
was  against  their  principles  to 
uncover  to  any  man.  And  the 
bluff  old  squire,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  William  Penn 
and  his  religious  beliefs,  arid, 
moreover,  admired  grit  wherever 
he  saw  it,  had  been  so  mollified 
that  he  had  actually  laughed  and 
clapped  his  hand  on  Abiel's 
shoulder  and  said, 

"You're  a  brave  lad,  and  if 
ever  you  get  into  trouble  follow- 
ing that  Quaker  conscience  of 
yours,  I'll  be  a  friend  to  you." 

Little  Isaac  was  sitting  very  still  on  the 
settle.  That  was  strange,  but  the  five-year- 
old  knew  as  well  as  anyone  how  important  it 
was  to  get  the  baby  to  sleep.  He  was  as 
sharp  as  tacks,  was  little  Isaac.  He  had 
climbed  up  and  taken  down  the  hornbook  that 
hung  on  a  peg  on  the  wall.  He  had  not  yet 
been  taught  his  letters,  but  he  was  poring 
over  the  crisscross  rows  as  earnestly  as  if  he 
could  read  every  one  of  them,  the  a  b,  ab, 
e  b,  eb,  i  b,  ib,  and  so  on  below  them,  and 
oven  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  bottom. 
It  was  a  precious  thing,  that  hornbook,  but 


Waitstill  felt  sure  that  little  Isaac  would  not 
hurt  it.  He  was  a  mischief,  but  he  knew  too 
much  to  damage  anything  valuable. 

As  Waitstill  rocked  the  cradle  she  worked 
on  her  sampler.  She  would  have  felt  that  she 
was  lazy  if  she  had  not  kept  her  hands  busy 
as  well  as  her  feet.  Her  sampler  was  already 
adorned  with  the  alphabet  and  numberless 
fancy  stitches  and  designs,  including  a  blue 
tree  and  a  green  horse  with  red  legs.  She 
was  working  now  at  the  verse. 

Waitstill  Maxwell  is  my  name 

And  this  Work  is  mine 

My  Friends  may  have 

When  I  am  dead  and  laid  in  grave 

This  needlework  of  mine — 


Carl 


r  h 


Waitstill,  Isaac  and  Baby  Deliverance 

■ctographed  copies  of  this  drawing-  may  he  given  to  pupils  to  trace 
color  and  use  with  written  reproductions  of  the  story. 


That  was  as  far  as  she  had  gone  with  her 
colored  crewels.  As  she  took  the  last  stitch 
in  the  "e"  it  came  to  her  that  Abiel  had  not 
gone  out  to  the  wood-chopping  as  she  expected. 
He  was  tiptoeing  around  the  shelves  that  held 
food  and  dishes.  He  went  to  the  chest  now 
and  took  out  a  coarse  linen  towel.  In  this  he 
wrapped  a  loaf  of  rye  bread  and  a  great  piece 
of  the  roasted  venison  that  was  on  the  pewter 
platter. 

"Abiel,  what  is  thee  doing?"  cried  Wait- 
still in  surprise.  She  was  so  surprised  that 
she  forgot  all  about  the  danger  of  waking 


Deliverance,  but  luckily  the  blue  eyes  were 
tight  shut  by  this  time,  and  the  baby  was  a 
sound  sleeper  when  she  was  fairly  off. 

"Abiel,  what  is  thee  doing?  Thee  can't 
take  those  things.  They  are  all  we  have  to 
last  over  First  Day." 

"They  are  for  a  starving  man,  sis.  We 
can  get  along  with  a  little  less  for  we  are  not 
starving.  I  am  sure  father  and  mother 
would  say  to  take  them." 

"Abiel,  what  does  thee  mean?  Who  is 
starving?  No  one  of  our  people,  surely. 
Where  has  thee  been  to  find  a  starving  man?" 

"In  the  Big   Woods,"    answered  Abiel 
shortly.    Waitstill  clasped  her  hands  in  sud- 
den terror. 

"Oh.  Abiel,  how  could  thee  go 
there?  Father  says  the  Big  Woods 
are  not  safe  for  a  man  to  go  in 
alone,  and  thee  is  but  a  boy. 
There  are  so  many  wolves  and 
bears  [and  Jail  kinds  of  dangers. 
Abiel,  what  did  thee  go  for?" 

"It  was  a  leading,"  answered 
Abiel.  "I  felt  an  impulse  of  the 
Inner  Light  that  said,  'Go  into 
the  Big  Woods  and  search.'  And 
I  obeyed,  and  I  found  there  an 
Indian  who  was  hurt  so  that  he 
cannot  walk.  He  cannot  get  food 
for  himself,  and  so  I  must  take  it 
to  him.  I  must  not  stop  to  talk 
any  more,  sister.  I  must  hasten 
to  him." 

"Is  he  terribly  hurt,  Abiel?  Is 
he  going  to  die?" 

"No,  not  if  he  gets  food.  He 
has  no  hurts  that  will  not  heal. 
I  made  him  a  sort  of  shelter  in 
the  rocks,  and  he  thinks  some  of 
his  tribe  will  come  looking  for 
him  soon.  But  he  is  very  weak 
and  faint  and  he  must  have  food 
or  he  will  die.  I  must  not  delay, 
Waitstill.    I  must  go  at  once." 

"Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  have  thee 
go  again  into  those  dreadful 
woods!  Can't  thee  wait  till  fath- 
er comes  back  so  that  he  will  go 
with  thee?" 

"Father  will  not  start  back, 
thee  knows,  until  First  Day  is 
over.    That  would  be  too  late. ' ' 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  father 
would  let  thee  go!  He  has  said 
so  often  that  it  is  not  safe.  Suppose  a  bear 
should  get  thee,  or  a  panther  should  spring  on 
thee!  Don't  go,  Abiel!  It  is  but  a  red  man, 
a  savage." 

"The  red  men  are  our  brothers,"  answered 
Abiel  in  stern  reproof.  Then,  melted  by  her 
tears, 

"I  am  sure  father  would  say  to  go  wherever 
I  could  help  a  brother,  were  it  a  red  brother 
or  a  white  one.  It  is  always  a  duty  to  help. 
I  must  go." 

He  pulled  himself  gently  away  from  the 

(Continued  on  page  04j 
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Picture  Study — "Going  to  the  Squire" 

BY  AGNES   DAN  I  ELL    D  O  D  S  ON  ,     Teacher  Fourth  Grade,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


UST  why  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais  painted  this  quaint  lit- 
tle maid  with  her  little  mis- 
sive, and  called  the  charming- 
picture  "Going  to  the  Squire" 
is  not  really  known. 
Over  in  Old  England  in  early  days,  a  Squire 
was  a  very  prominent  and  awe-inspiring  man. 
In  royal  circles  he  was  next  in  degree  to  the 
king's  knights.  He  was  an  armor-bearer, 
and  in  time  of  war  or  national  celebrations, 
he  carried  a  shield  and  lances, — a  defender 
of  the  king.  Today  his  position  is  one  of  au- 
thority and  influence.  He  is  at  times  a 
judge,  and  the  advisor  of  the  common  people. 

Millais  was  a  very  famous  English  artist. 
He  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  ca- 
reer. He  was  the. greatest  portrait 
painter  of  his  time.  The  rich  and 
the  great  crowded  his  studio  for  sit- 
tings, and  for  these  portraits  he  re- 
ceived fabulous  sums. 

It  is  possible  that  this  little  girl  is 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished or  wealthy  people  who 
came  to  Millais'  studio.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  his  own  little  daughter. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  child  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
one  whose  many  fascinating  features 
attracted  him,  for  he  has  portrayed 
her  character  well.  He  has  neglected 
nothing;  the  picture  is  complete. 
He  has  bestowed  care  and  love  upon 
this  picture. 

The  child  is  all  ready  to  start  on 
her  errand  to  the  Squire.  She  has 
said  "Goodby"  to  her  mother,  closed 
the  iron  gate,  and  is  standing  by  the 
corner  of  the  high  stone-wall  which 
surrounds  the  garden. 

In  England  there  are  many  high 
stonewalls,  and  they  always  enclose 
beautiful  gardens.  From  the  top  and 
over  the  sides  of  these  walls  grow 
beautiful  flowers,  glistening  ivy  and 
other  pretty  vines.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  if  this  wall  surrounds  her  home 
that  it  is  a  very  pretty  home,  for 
only  the  most  beautiful  homes  are  so 
surrounded. 

What  a  sober  earnest  little  face!  It  seems 
to  belong  to  a  little  girl  who  is  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  her  errand  and  the  distin- 
guished person  to  whom  she  is  going.  She 
holds  the  letter  with  both  hands.  She  will 
not  lose  it,  nor  entrust  it  to  some  one's  else 
care.  She  is  altogether  trust  worthy.  In- 
deed, none  but  a  reliable  little  girl  would  be 
allowed  to  carry  so  important  a  message  to 
so  dignified  a  man.  It  may  be  that  this  mes- 
sage asks  a  pardon  or  a  special  favor  for  a 
brother  or  her  father.  Why  do  you  think 
she,  and  not  an  older  person,  is  sent?  Per- 
haps the  Squire  is  fond  of  little  children,  and 
enjoys  granting  their  requests;  or  it  may  be; 
there  was  no  one  else  to  send,  and  the  request 
may  be  a  most  urgent  one. 
Some  one,  probably  her  mother,  has  dressed 


her  with  much  care.  See  her  soft  fairy-like 
curls.  How  pretty  they  are  under  the  old- 
fashioned  sun-bonnet!  And  the  bonnet  is 
shirred  and  corded  so  evenly  you  can  almost 
see  the  stitches.  Like  her  dress,  it  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  an  older  person.  The 
cape  of  the  bonnet  reaches  to  her  elbow,  and 
the  dress  closes  down  the  front.  Shirring 
was  much  in  vogue  in  those  days;  for  we  see 
it  down  the  front,  on  the  deep  ruffle  at  her 
elbow,  and  on  the  ends  of  the  sash  which 
hangs  from  the  back.  The  skirt  is  draped 
too.  See  the  dainty  sprays  of  leaves  and 
flowers  in  the  summer  dress,  for,  of  course, 
it  is  summer-time.  The  sun-bonnet,  the  ivy 
and  the  thin  dress  tell  us  that. 


Going  to  the  Squire 

She  wears  a  short  string  of  pretty  beads 
around  her  neck.  She  is  well  prepared  for 
this  [important  errand.  She  wears  her  best 
bonnet  and  her  prettiest  dress.  Her  hair  has 
been  nicely  combed  [and  curled.  Of  course 
her  face  and  hands  are  clean.  She  knows  she 
looks  nice,  and  she  is  not  afraid  to  go.  Very 
likely  she  is  eager  to  be  on  her  way. 

Millais  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  He 
painted  many  beautiful  pictures  of  pure  land- 
scape. The  most  famous  is  "Chill  October." 
Many  of  his" portraits  have  a  background  of 
nature.  It,  however,  never  detracts  from  the 
real  study.  Rather,  it  adds  a  charming  finish 
and  a  wholesome  out-door  atmosphere. 

The  whole  study  of  this  picture  seems  to 
center  about  the  child's  beautiful  eyes.  Full 
of  meaning,  they  truly  are  "windows  of  the 


soul."  Trustful  and  true,  they  well  express 
a  pure  and  loving  nature.  See  the  well- 
shaped  eyebrows,  and  the  faint  shadow  un- 
derneath. How  the  eye-lashes  stand  out! 
There  is  a  firm  little  chin,  with  shadows  un- 
der it  that  prove  it  belongs  to  a  plump  little 
face;  a  face  extremely  refined  and  intelligent, 
whose  features  are  good,  and  whose  cheeks 
probably  are  rosy  and  have  dimples  with  the 
smiles. 

She  is  facing  the  sunlight  at  the  end  of  the 
wall.  Notice  the  shadow  where  the  light  and 
dark  seem  to  meet.  There  is  a  shadow  made 
by  the  letter  also.  The  letter  has  a  very 
prominent  part  in  this  picture.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  drawing.  It  gives  the  name  to  the 
picture.  The  contents  of  that  letter 
could  make  a  story  and  a  sequel 
Suppose  you  imagine  what  is  in  the 
letter,  and  just  how  it  is  written,  and 
the  answer  received,  rmagine  the 
Squire's  office  or  court-room,  and  his 
reception  of  the  little  girl.  Do  you 
think  he  was  cheery  and  cordial,  or 
gruff  and  disinterested? 

It  may  be  that  she  has  a  'long  dis- 
tance to  walk.  If  so,  her  sincerity 
and  earnestness  will  keep  her  from 
getting  tired.  Or  it  may  be  she  is 
waiting  for  a  carriage  to  come  and 
take  her. 

Or  would  you  like  to  think  that  she 
will  stand  there  until  the  Squire  will 
drive  past  on  his  way  to  his  office 
and  -  then  run  out  and  meet  him? 
This  picture  is  sometimes  called 
"For  the  Squire." 

THE  ARTIST 

Sir  John  Everett  Millais  was  born 
in  England  in  182!).  As  a  little  child 
he  drew  pictures  of  everything.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  received  his  first 
lessons  in  drawing.  Later  he  at- 
tended the  Royal  Academy  and  won 
every  prize  offered  by  that  Institu- 
tion before  he  was  twenty.  He  was 
a  famous  artist,  sculptor,  illustrator 
and  portrait  painter.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  who  are  successful  in  every- 
thing they  undertake.  His  "Portrait 
of  Gladstone,"  England's  "Grand  Old  Man," 
won  him  an  immense  reputation.  He  was 
handsome,  able,  brilliant  and  wealthy.  An 
to  him  was  a  pleasure  and  a  joy.  He  had 
many  splendid  houses.  He  had  a  beautiful 
wife  and  handsome  children.  He  liked  to 
hunt,  was  a  good  horseman,  an  expert  salmon 
fisher  and  a  splendid  marksman.  He  enjoyed 
everything  and  did  everything  well.  He  was 
made  a  baronet,  and  six  months  before  he 
died  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  London.  This  had  been  the  ambition 
of  his  life.   He  died  in  1896. 

SENTENCES  FOR  YOUNG  PUPILS 
This   picture   is   called    "Going   to  the 
Squire." 

We  do  not  know  who  this  little  girl  is. 
(Continued  <>n  )>age  C4) 
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JANUARY  POSTER — Bobby's  Puppies 

Hectograph  enough  puppies  to  give 
each  child  two  or  three..  Let  six  chil- 
dren who  do  the  best  work  be  provided 
each  with  a  copy  of  Bobby.  After  the 
work  is  finished,  let  each  child  write  his 
name  on  the  back  of  his  figure.  Choose 
the  best  of  all  for  The  Poster  and  let 
the  children  take  the  others  home. 
Bobby  has  yellow  hair.  His  suit  is 
whte.  The  border  on  the  collar  and  the 
V-shaped  piece,  the  belt,  cuffs  and  the 
ribbon  are  blue.  Puppy  No.  5  who  is 
pulling  the  ribbon  has  gray  spots  on 
him.  The  other  puppies  have  black  ears 
and  markings.  Outline  heavily  and 
mount  on  a  tan  background. 
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Parent  and  Teacher  Association  Work  in  a  Small  Town 


BY   GEORGIE   L.  UNDERWOOD 
Ex-President  Parent  and  Teacher  Association,  Highland  Park,  Illinois 


HE  little  teacher  came  to  a 
small  suburban  town  to  teach 
in  a  well-graded  elementary 
school.  Her  methods  were  the 
latest  and  most  approved  of 
the  university  class  room. 
On  an  afternoon,  just  after  the  dismissal  of 
classes,  the  President  of  the  Parent  and  Teach- 
er Association  chanced  to  pass  her  class-room 
door.  "0  Mrs.  Ingle,"  she  called,  "will  you 
come  in  for  a  minute?  I  have  a  confession  to 
make." 

"Certainly,"  was  the  very  prompt  answer, 
as  Mrs.  Ingle  noted  the  flushed  cheeks  and 
excited  eyes.  "A  confession  as  to  the  best 
day  you  have  ever  had,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  little  teacher, 
"quite  the  reverse,  and  I  know  you  will  not 
approve  of  what  I  have  done,  but  I  just 
couldn't  help  it,  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  You  know  Billy?"  Mrs.  Ingle  nodded, 
as  she  hurriedly  continued,  "Well,  I  just  shook 
him  as  hard  as  I  could.  I  tried  to  hurt  him 
and  I  hope  I  did;  he  has  been  just  too  impu- 
dent for  anything  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
it  any  longer.  He  is  dirty,  and  careless  too. 
I  asked  him  what  he  would  think  of  me  if  I 
came  to  school  without  a  collar  and  tie  and 
with  dirty  face  and  hands.  He  only  snickered 
and  I  shook  him  good  and  hard  again," — she 
stopped  for  breath,  and  Mrs.  Ingle  quietly 
said,  "Well,  my  dear,  I  think  you  have  given  ' 
Billy  the  only  treatment  he  could  understand. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  Billy's  home 
life?" 

"No,  I  don't, "  came  the  answer  in  the  same 
excited  voice. 

"Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Ingle,  "Billy  has  a 
mother  and  father  somewhere,  he  does  not 
know  where.  Four  years  ago  he  appeared  at 
his  grandmother's  door,  saying  his  father 
had  gone  off  and  left  them,  and  his  mother 
had  to  go  to  work.  '  She  left  me  at  the  door, 
said  you  was  my  grandmother,  and  when  she 
got  some  money  she  would  send  for  me,' 
ended  the  little  stranger's  introduction  of 
himself.  His  mother  has  never  sent  for  him. 
He  had  a  postal  card  from  her  once,  about 
two  years  ago.  He  always  carries  it  with 
him.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  it;  it  is  almost 
worn  out  now.  He  often  says,  "Oh,  gee!  if 
I  had  a  mother  like  other  fellows  it  would  be 
different."  His  grandmother  is  seventy- 
three  years  old.  She  works  out  by  the  day, 
leaving  home  before  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  coming  back  after  six  at  night.  One 
morning,  this  winter,  she  slipped  on  the  icy 
sidewalk,  falling  and  breaking  her  leg. 
While  she  was  in  bed,  Billy  had  to  do  all  the 
work  about  the  house. 

"Yes,  the  grandfather  is  alive,  if  a  man 
who  is  in  almost  a  constant  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, spending  all  his  pension  money  for 
whiskey,  sleeping  with  a  bottle  under  his 
pillow,  can  be  called '  alive. '  He  will  not  even 
carry  the  wood  from  the  yard  into  the  house, 
and  spends  his  time  in  abusing  others. 

"I  wonder  that  Billy  goes  to  school  at  all, 


and  I  feel  responsible  for  some  of  the  ideas  of 
life  which  that  child  is  getting,  or  rather  for 
some  which  he  is  not  getting.  His  grand- 
mother would  like  to  do  more  for  him,  but  in 
her  helpless  position,  physically  and  finan- 
cially, she  cannot  even  help  him  to  keep  clean 
or  decently  clothed.  She  punishes  him  as  she 
did  her  own  children,  and  the  grandfather  has 
brought  forth  all  the  impudence  and  disre- 
spect in  the  lad,  so  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
sneered  and  laughed,  as  he  does  at  home, 
when  he  was  punished,  or  perhaps  he  was 
trying  to  cover  the  embarassment  of  the 
situation  here. 

"You  and  I  must  think  over  Billy,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Ingle.  "His  needs  are  very 
great.  Let  me  know  if  I  can  help  you,  and 
now  let  us  have  a  cup  of  tea.  By  the  way, 
how  do  you  enjoy  the  P.  T.  A.  afternoon 
teas?" 

' '  Oh,  Mrs.  Ingle,  they  are  lovely !  Two  of 
the  mothers  serve  each  day,  bringing  pretty 
things  from  home  for  the  tea-table — the  tea, 
sugar,  lemons,  and  wafers  are  kept  here — and 
they  make  the  tea  in  the  domestic  science 
room.  Many  visiting  mothers  drop  in  at  this 
time,  knowing  they  can  visit  with  a  teacher 
over  the  teacups,  and  it  makes  the  most  rest- 
ful break  in  the  day's  program.  I  go  back  to 
my  desk  refreshed  and  better  able  to  mark 
papers  and  prepare  for  the  next  day." 

Ten  days  later  Mrs.  Ingle  recognized  the 
voice  of  the  little  teacher  over  the  'phone  as 
she  said,  "I  have  the  promise  of  two  fine  suits 
of  clothes— the  owner  is  going  into  long- 
trousers — and  I  would  like  to  get  them  to  Billy 
without  his  knowing  from  whom  they  come." 

Billy  received  the  suits,  promptly  put  one 
on,  and  as  promptly  found  out  all  about  them, 
and  through  whom  they  came. 

Two  weeks  later  Mrs.  Ingle  was  called  from 
the  dinner  table  to  speak  with  some  one  who 
"wanted  to  see  her  just  for  a  moment." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Ingle,  I  just  had  to  come  down 
and  tell  you  about  Billy!    He  is  the  most 


changed  boy  you  ever  knew!  He  has  quite 
the  right  attitude  toward  his  work  now,  and 
is  not  only  giving  me  no  trouble,  but  is  re- 
spectful and  helpful.  I  knew  that  you  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  much  you  have  done  for 
Billy,  and  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  him 
that  you  should  know"— on  and  on  the  little 
teacher  sang  Billy's  praises,  then  insisted 
that  she  must  go. 

Mrs.  Ingle  did  not  go  back  to  the  dinner 
table  but  to  her  desk,  and  wrote  the  following: 

My  dear  "really,  truly"  Teacher: 

Not  1  l)ut  you  are  entirely  responsible  for  the 
changed  Billy,  and  you  must  get  all  the  joy  of  your 
splendid  victory. 

In  ministering  to  Billy's  needs,  you  have  brought 
out  his  best,  and  he  will  be  a  better  man  because  you 
were  his  teacher  and — may  I  whisper  in  your  ear? — 
Billy  has  taught  you  how  to  be  a  real  teacher. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Edith  B.  Ingle. 

Many  such  commonplace  instances  are  re- 
corded in  memory's  year  book  of  a  Parent 
and  Teacher  Association  worker,  and  to  have 
done  that  little  bit  of  community  work — bring- 
ing in  touch  the  home  and  the  school,  for  the 
sake  of  even  one  child — is  worth  all  the  time 
and  effort  given  to  such  an  organization. 

Many  grievances  and  misunderstandings  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  have  been  satisfactorily 
explained  and  adjusted  through  the  Associa- 
tion instead  of  being  taken  indignantly  to  a 
principal,  or  making  angry  complaints  to  a 
teacher. 

The  home  is  the  other  half  of  school  life,  and 
the  co-operation  of  these  two  gives  added  in- 
terest to  both.  The  home  has  the  equipment 
for  industrial  work,  the  school  for  theo- 
retical. We  are  in  danger  these  days  of  stor- 
ing the  child  mind  with  worthless  ideals, 
worthless  because  they  are  never  carried  into 
action,  never  made  practical.  Children  must 
have  real  work  to  do ;  here  the  parents  become 
a  necessary  part  of  the  teaching  force,  and  if 
they  will  work  in  harmony  with  the  school, 
children  will  not  be  unwilling  or  disagreeable 
about  home  work,  because  it  will  not  be  jump- 
ing from  one  world  into  another,  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  interest  with  a  variation  of  work. 

Of  what  benefit  is  domestic  science  in  the 
school  if  the  girl  does  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  making  bread  at  home,  and  how  much 
more  happily  she  can  use  her  knowledge  of 
bread  making  when  mother  understands  the 
reasons  for  and  the  benefits  of  the  newer 
way?  Our  Parent  and  Teacher  Association 
each  year  offers  to  mothers  several  courses  in 
domestic  science  at  the  nominal  cost  of  one 
dollar  for  ten  lessons.  The  "Salads"  and 
"Problems  of  Marketing"  are  the  most  pop- 
ular courses. 

Mothers'  classes  are  held  in  each  school  to 
which  the  teachers  are  invited,  with  a  result- 
ing mutual  benefit.  From  one  of  these 
classes  came  an  offer  to  the  school  board  to 
pay  a  French  teacher,  if  time  might  be 
allowed  twice  a  week  for  a  lesson.  From 
another  Mothers'  class  in  a  country  school 
(Continued  on  pagess) 
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Serving  Hot  Lunches  in  a  Rural  School — II 


U  C  H  time  and  thought  have 
been  given  to  the  feeding  of 
the  stock  on  the  farm,  and  also 
to  the  proper  nourishment  of 
plants  and  farm  crops,  so  time 
and  thought  should  certainly 
be  given  to  the  proper  diet  for  human  beings. 
The  food  of  man,  like  the  food  of  plants,  can 
not  be  healthful  and  adequate  unless  it  sup- 
plies the  proper  amount  of  different  nutritive 
ingredients;  and  since  health  is  necessary  to 


Mrs.  Rosengrant  and  Pupils  at  Lunch 

the  most  complete  happiness  and  the  highest 
usefulness,  it  is  well  for  us  to  study  this  sub- 
ject carefully. 

The  chief  object  of  the  housewife's  care  is 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  family,  and  it 
is  an  end  well  worth  the  effort.  If  intelligence 
and  care  are  lacking  in  the  purchasing  or  car- 
ing for  food,  financial  loss  will  ensue,  and  the 
family  table  be  less  attractive  and  wholesome 
than  it  should  be.  Strong  men  and  women 
cannot  be  raised  on  insufficient  food,  or  food 
so  poorly  prepared  that  it  is  irritating  to  the 
digestive  organs  and  unsatisfying  to  the  ap- 
petite. Care  and  preparation  of  food  must 
more  and  more  come  to  be  considered  an  oc- 
cupation that  requires  of  the  person  who 
undertakes  it  knowledge  quite  beyond  what 
is  now  expected  of  a  person  who  is  merely  a 
good  cook. 

When  she  is  teaching  this  subject  the 
teacher  must  strongly  emphasize  the  economy 
of  both  food  and  fuel.  Too  much  food  is  as 
bad  as  too  little,  and  occasions  a  waste  of  en- 
ergy and  strength  in  the  body  as  well  as  a 
waste  of  nutritive  material.  Much  fuel  is 
wasted  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  even 
then  the  food  is  often  improperly  cooked. 


Food  Exhibits  from  Manufacturers 


BY  LULU  ROSENGRANT 

Neatness  in  personal  appearance  and  clean- 
liness of  utensils  must  be  emphasized  by  the 
teacher  at  all  times.  A  cooking  utensil  that 
has  not  been  thoroughy  washed  and  rinsed 
may  cause  not  only  a  loss  of  flavor  but  even  a 
bad  taste  to  some  article  that  would  otherwise 
be  well  cooked,  as,  for  example,  the  telltale 
taste  of  soap  that  reveals  the'  careless  washing 
of  dishes.  Neatness  in  personal  appearance 
and  dainty  ways  of  serving  food  have  a  use- 
fulness beyond  their  mere  aesthetic  value. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  feeble 
appetite  may  be  tempted  by 
a  tastefully  garnished  dish 
when  the  same  material  care- 
lessly prepared  and  served 
may  be  quite  unpalatable. 
The  importance  of  cooking 
and  serving  food  properly  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated,  for 
the  cooking  of  food  has  much 
to  do  with  its  nutritive  value. 
Many  kinds  of  foods  which  in 
their  natural  state  hold  valu- 
able nutrients  in  such  form 
that  the  digestive  juices  can 
not  act  upon  them  are  so 
changed  by  the  heat  of  cook- 
ing that  they  become  easily  digestible.  The 
sense  of  comfort  and  the  satisfaction  produced 
by  even  the  appearance  of  food  well  cooked 
and  served  is  of  indisputable  value.  Foods 
that  are  pleasing  to  the  taste  stimulate  the 
flow  of  the  digestive  juices,  and  attractively 
served  food  pleases  the  aesthetic  sense; 
therefore  refinement  in  food  habits  is  as  de- 
sirable as  in  other  phases  of  our  daily  life. 

As  a  great  deal  of  meat  is  used  on  the  farm 
it  will  be  easy  to  study  this  subject  closely, 
the  value  of  meat  as  a  food,  and  the  reason 
for  cooking  it,  since  cooking  can  not  add  to 
the  nutritive  material  in  meat,  and  it  may  re- 
move very  large  quantities  of  the  nutrients. 
The  children  are  quick  to  see  that  cooking 
coagulates  the  albumen  and  blood,  and  renders 
it  more  acceptable  to  the  sight.  Cooking  also 
develops  the  natural  flavor,  although  the  im- 
provement of  the  flavor  is  often  accomplished 
by  the  addition  of  condiments.  Thorough 
cooking  kills  parasites  and  renders  harmless 
certain  organisms  that  otherwise  might  ex- 
pose the  eaters  to  great  risks,  but  no  amount 
of  cooking  or  condiments  will  make  musty  or 
spoiled  meat  fit  for  food.  Cooking  also  softens 
and  loosens  the  tissues  and  so  'facilitates  di- 
gestion. By  proving  that  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
meat  if  properly  cooked  are  often  more  nutri- 
tious than  the  more  expensive  cuts,  we  hope 
to  replace  costly  foods  poorly  cooked  by  cheap 
foods  well  cooked ;  and  thereby  benefit  both 
health  and  purse. 

The' care  of  the  buckets  in  which  milk  is 
brought  to  school,  and  the  milk  itself  furnish 
many  lessons  on  the  care  of  milk  and  milk 
vessels;  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food;  milk 
products;  the  use  of  milk  in  cooking;  relative 
value  of  cooked  and  raw  milk;  economy  in 
the  use  of  milk;  graded  and  certified  milk; 
milk  as  a  carrier  of  disease,  etc.    This  sub- 


ject will  appeal  to  both  pupils  and  parents. 

One  Friday  afternoon,  as  a  reward  for  work 
well  done,  we  made  candy,  and  you  may  be 
sure  the  children  learned  a  great  deal  about 
sugar  and  nuts.  The  teacher  will  find  that 
the  children  like  to  repeat  an  afternoon  like 
this  even  if  they  do  find  the  dishwashing  a 
rather  "stuck  up"  job.  One  thing  in  partic- 
ular that  they  learn  about  dishwashing  at 
this  time  is  that  dishes  used  for  sugary  sub- 
stances should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  before 
washing. 

One  day  when  we  had  cabbage  for  dinner 
a  small  amount  was  put  back  over  the  fire  and 
allowed  to  overcook.  I  then  explained  to  the 
children  that  the  yellow  color  and  strong 
flavor  that  developed  was  caused  by  the  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  sulphur  that  cabbage 
contains,  and  this  is  what  causes  it  to  be  in- 
digestible when  overcooked. 

In  one  district  that  took  up  this  work  the 
teacher  realized  that  the  children's  need  is  the 
teacher's  opportunity,  so  she  not  only  served 
hot  lunches  and  taught  Domestic  Science 
but  Manual  Training  as  well.  The  school- 
house  had  no  closet  that  could  be  utilized  for 
a  pantry,  so  the  teacher  secured  a  large  dry- 
goods  box  out  of  which  teacher  and  pupils 
made  a  cupboard.  They  also  made  a  table  and 
some  benches,  from  material  donated  by  the 
fathers  in  the  district.  In  this  school  were 
four  large  girls.  Each  of  the  girls  selected 
one  day  a  week  on  which  she  took  complete 
charge  of  the  dinner, — the  planning,  cook- 
ing, serving  and  dishwashing.  She  also  made 
it  a  point  to  have  something  to  tell  that  she 
had  learned  about  the  care  or  the  cooking  of 


The  Pantry  Is  Open  to  Inspection 

food,  or  food  values ;  on  that  day  she  became 
the  Domestic  Science  teacher.  The  teacher 
always  took  charge  of  the  dinner  on  Monday, 
or,  as  she  called  it,  the  "washday  dinner." 

One  young  teacher  whose  pupils  are  small 
does  not  attempt  any  cooking  at  school  but 
merely  re-heats  and  serves  those  things  pre- 
pared and  sent  by  the  mothers.  One  time 
they  forgot  to  plan  the  dinner  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  before  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rang 
a  boy  came,  carrying  a  bucket  of  chicken  soup, 
and  another  boy  brought  a  kettle  of  beans, 
and  others  brought  "other  articles  too  numer- 

( Continued  on  page  63) 
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OAMUARY  BLACKBOARD  CALEHDARS 


l=.H.t). 


Stories  for  Character-Building  Lessons 


Appropriate  stories,  little  blackboard  sketches,  ges- 
tures and  action,  made  these  lessons  very  interesting 
and  impressive,  while  effective  questions  brought  out 
the  points  of  the  lessons  most  successfully. 

SELF  CONTROL 

1.  A  counsellor  was  talking  to  the  king.  He 
held  his  hand  behind  his  back  and  seemed 
very  calm,  so  that  the  king  did  not  notice  any- 
thing, but  when  the  king  had  dismissed  him, 
the  counsellor  hurried  home.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  his  home,  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
then  his  wife  discovered  that  he  had  been 
stung  by  a  scorpion.  This  sting  is  very  pain- 
ful. The  king  heard  about  it,  and  when  the 
counsellor  again  appeared  before  him,  he 
said,  "You  must  have  been  very  uncomfort- 
able and  suffering  pain  while  talking  to  me  the 
other  day;  why  did  you  not  say  something?" 
The  counsellor  answered,  "If  I  could  not  en- 
dure the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  I  certainly  would 
be  illy  prepared  to  receive  a  sword  thrust  in 
defense  of  my  country." 

(Questions  brought  out  the  self  control  of 
the  counsellor. ) 

2.  One  evening  a  patient  was  brought  to  the 
hospital.  Nurse  Alice,  who  had  been  on  duty 
all  day,  was  ready  to  leave  to  take  her  rest. 
This  patient  required  special  attention  and 
the  doctor  asked  the  nurse  to  stay.  The  pa- 
tient was  very  restless  and  asked  the  nurse  to 
read  to  him,  and  although  she  was  very  tired 
she  read  to  him  all  night,  being  careful  not  to 
show  the  patient  that  she  was  tired. 

(Self  control  for  the  sake  of  others. ) 

3.  The  captain  of  a  boat  asked  to  be  left 
alone  on  an  island.  As  soon  as  his  boat  pulled 
away  from  the  shore,  savages  approached  him 
with  threatening  gestures.  The  captain  stood 
.still  and  looked  at  them.  His  eyes  controlled 
them  and  his  calmness  impressed  them.  Then 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  coat  and  drew  out  a 


BY    VALESKA  DANZIGER 

flute.  While  playing,  he  backed  to  the  water's 
edge  where  his  sailors  awaited  him  and  they 
quickly  rowed  away. 

(Self  control  can  control  others.) 

(Questions  asked  in  these  lessons  often 
brought  out  some  amusing  answers.  In  the 
last  story  the  teacher  asked,  "What  do  you 
think  the  captain  drew  from  his  coat?"  Of 
course,  "A  pistol"  was  the  first  guess. 
Among  other  answers  a  little  girl  thought  he 
took  out  his  calling  card  to  give  to  the  savages, ) 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

1.  King  Louis  V  received  a  plant  from  Hol- 
land. The  plant  did  not  thrive  and  the  king 
wanted  the  gardener  to  throw  it  away.  The 
gardener  had  a  friend,  a  botanist,  who  lived 
on  the  Isle  of  Martinique.  A  boat  was  being 
sent  to  this  island  by  the  king  and  the  gar- 
dener gave  the  plant  to  a  soldier  who  prom- 
ised faithfully  to  deliver  it  to  the  botanist. 
On  the  voyage  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water. 
Although  the  others  laughed  and  made  fun  of 
the  soldier,  he  would  not  neglect  the  plant  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  He  even  gave  it  his 
share  of  drinking  water.  He  thus  kept  his 
promise  and  delivered  the  plant  to  the  bota- 
nist. This  plant  was  a  coffee-plant  that  later 
flourished  and  is  still  a  source  of  income  to 
France. 

2.  In  Holland  there  had  been  a  flood,  and 
the  people  were  suffering  from  want  of  food. 
Jenny  Lind,  a  great  singer,  was  at  Copen- 
hagen at  the  time  singing  in  a  concert.  When 
she  heard  that  the  children  of  Holland  were 
starving,  she  was  very  much  touched.  "I 
must  do  something  for  those  children,"  she 
said.  She  told  her  manager  to  arrange  a  con- 
cert in  which  she  would  sing,  the  proceeds  to 
be  given  to  the  Dutch  children.  The  opera 
house  was  crowded  although  the  price  of  seats 


was  very  high.  A  large  amount  was  sent  to 
Holland  with  the  good  wishes  of,  Jenny  Lind. 

3.  Cholera  broke  out  in  the  West  Indies. 
A  man  was  sent  by  his  government  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  When  he  arrived  he 
noticed  filth  everywhere,  which  is  a  breeder 
of  many  diseases.  He  organized  clubs  among 
the  children,  calling  them  "Clean-up  Cuilds." 
Every  boy  and  girl  felt  responsible  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work.  They  soon  had  the 
place  clean.  The  cholera  was  stamped  out 
and  a  great  service  done  to  the  people. 

RESPECT 

1.  A  teacher  of  Allah  meets  some  children 
on  the  street.  They  stop  to  bow  before  him 
and  the  teacher  folds  his  arms  across  his 
breast  and  bows  to  the  children. 

( Respect  of  young  to  old  and  old  to  young. ) 

2.  A  noble  lady  and  her  little  son  met  one 
of  their  servants  on  the  street.  He  greeted 
them  and  the  lady  returned  his  greeting,  but 
the  son  turned  his  back  on  him.  "Why  did 
you  do  that?"  asked  his  mother;.  "Oh,  he 
is  only  a  servant,  answered  the  boy.  The 
mother  made  him  apologize  for  his  ill-behavior. 

(Respect  for  the  menial.) 

3.  The  king  of  one  nation  went  to  visit  the 
king  of  another  nation.  On  landing,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  walk  from  the  ship  to  the 
carriage  was  very  muddy.  They  could  not 
get  the  carriage  closer  to  the  ship,  yet  they 
did  not  want  the  king  to  walk  in  the  mud. 
Some  one  hurriedly  took  the  flag  from  the 
ship  and  spread  it  over  the  mud,  but  the  king 
would  not  step  on  it. 

(Respect  of  one  nation  for  another.) 
These  lessons  can  be  carried  out  to — 
Respect  for  other  religions. 
Respect  for  animals. 
Respect  for  invalids,  etc. 
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The  School  Playground 

BY   GEORGE  HERBERT  BETTS  and   OTIS  EARLE  HALL 


URING  the  last  ten  years,  a 
great  play  movement  has 
arisen  and  is  spreading  rap- 
idly throughout  the  country. 
Cities  are  spending  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  ob- 
taining room  for  their  children  to  play,  and 
in  supplying  equipment  for  grounds  already 
provided.  Even  in  towns  and  villages,  and 
here  and  there  in  country  schools,  the  move- 
ment has  taken  hold,  and  the  school  yards  are 
being  utilized  as  playgrounds.  Equipment, 
often  rude  and  poorly  constructed,  but  never- 
theless far  better  than  none,  is  being  installed. 
Not  infrequently  this  apparatus  is  purchased 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  school  itself,  or 
built  by  the  members  of  the  school  and  the 
patrons. 

The  playground  movement  should  spread 
until  it  includes  every  rural  school  in  the  land, 
whether  this  school  be  the  old  type  of  district 
school  or  the  larger  consolidated  school.  Such 
a  project  successfully  carried  out,  will  require 
larger  and  better  equipped  grounds  in  connec- 
tion with  many  country  schoolhouses.  It  is 
impossible  to  set  any  arbitrary  standard  for 
the  size  of  the  rural  school  ground  because  of 
the  greatly  varying  sizes  of  the  schools.  But 
it  should  be  large  enough  to  lay  out  a  baseball 
diamond,  and  not  require  the  appropriation  of 
neighborhood  pastures  or  fields  as  is  so  often 
the  case  at  present.  Where  the  school  grounds 
are  used  for  a  neighborhood  park  and  picnic 
place,  as  is  coming  to  be  the  rule  in  many 
places,  still  larger  grounds  should  be  supplied. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  PLAY- 
GROUNDS 

The  school  playgrounds  should  be 
thoroughly  leveled  and  sodded  and 
the  grass  carefully  mowed,  not  only 
during  the  school  term  but  through 
the  summer  as  well,  in  order  that 
coarse  stubble  and  weeds  may  not  in- 
terfere with  games  and  play  when 
the  school  first  opens  in  the  fall.  All 
rough  places  should  be  smoothed, 
gullies  filled,  stones  and  cinders  re- 
moved, and  everything  else  accom- 
plished that  is  required  to  put  the 
grounds  in  first  class  condition.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  one  student 
of  school  playgrounds  that  half  the 
rural  school  yards  of  the  country 
could  be  improved  fifty  per  cent,  by 
the  simple  process  of  closing  school 
early  one  or  two  afternoons,  and  set- 
ting the  children  at  work  with  rakes, 
hoes  and  shovels,  leveling,  cleaning 
up  and  otherwise  putting  the  grounds 
in  condition.  Where  the  yard  needs  a  more 
thorough  treatment  than  can  be  given  by  the 
pupiis,  the  school  officers  should  not  hesitate 
to  employ  the  help  required  and  pay  for  it  out 
of  the  public  funds. 

The  next  important  factor  is  that  of  ap- 

From  "Better  Rural  Schools,"  by  Dr.  (i.  H.  Betts  and  Co.  Supt. 
0.  E.  Hall,  copyright,  1914,  by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.  One  of  the  most  important  books  on  education. 
Price  Si. 35  postpaid. 


paratus.  A  great  many  schools  are  now  in- 
stalling play  equipment  on  their  grounds. 
Very  frequently  this  is  done  without  consulta- 
tion with  any  authority  or  expert  on  the  mat- 
ter of  apparatus,  and  the  best  is  not  always 
selected.  And  not  only  is  the  best  apparatus 
not  always  chosen,  but  some  that  is  positively 
dangerous  is  being  employed.  The  various 
pieces  are  frequently  set  in  wrong  places, 


Photo,  by  Lewis  S.  Mills 
A  Five  Acre  Playground 

The  old  playground  was  the  width  of  the  school 
building  and  extended  from  the  rear  of  the  school  to 
the  buildings  in  the  rear.  The  grounds  have  been  in- 
creased in  size  ten  times.  The  white  posts  seen  in 
the  rear  belong  to  the  tennis  equipment. 

and  sometimes  they  cost  several  times  what 
they  should.  All  these  difficulties  can  be  re- 
moved by  a  little  care  and  study. 

PLAY  APPARATUS 

The  Sand  Bin — The  simplest,  cheapest  and 
most  serviceable  piece  of  equipment  for  the 


The  mi 
less  than 
grounds, 


Photo.  Courtesy  International  Harvester  Co 

Consolidated  School  Needs  a  Playground  of  Several  Acres 

nimum  size  for  the  average  rural-school  ground  should  not  be 
two  acres.  The  schoolhouse  should  not  be  set  in  the  center  of  the 
thus  so  dividing  the  area  and  making  certain  sports  impossible. 


play  of  younger  children  is  the  sand  bin.  In 
fact  the  sand  bin  may  be  called  the  forerunner 
of  the  whole  playground  movement,  for  out 
of  it  have  grown  many  other  developments  of 
the  playground  idea.  Long  before  the  child 
is  old  enough  to  start  to  school,  he  loves  to 
play  in  the  sand,  and  this  interest  continues 
up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  The 
sand  bin  takes  up  little  room  and  may  be 


placed  in  some  corner  where  the  larger  chil- 
dren would  not  find  space  enough  for  their 
games.  It  should  be  about  eight -by  twelve 
feet  and  ten  inches  high.  Around  the  edge 
should  be  placed  as  a  table  a  twelve-inch 
board,  which  may  be  used  either  for  molding 
the  sand  or  as  a  seat  for  the  young  children. 

School  Stvings — Probably  the  most  common 
piece  of  apparatus  for  the  play  of  young  chil- 
dren is  the  swing.  Swings  for  school  yards 
should  not  be  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and 
for  younger  children  not  more  than  eight. 
As  much  enjoyment  can  be  had  from  a  swing 
of  this  height  as  from  a  taller  one.  Swings 
are  frequently  so  constructed  as  to  look  un- 
sightly, and  obstruct  the  use  of  the  grounds 
for  other  play.  The  most  approved  type  of 
swing  now  being  used  on  the  school  play- 
ground has  the  frame  made  of  steel  gas  pipe 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  uprights  are  well  braced  in 
both  directions  and  set  in  concrete  footings 
some  twenty  inches  square  and  from  three  to 
four  feet  deep. 

The  See-Saw — The  see-saw  as  a  piece  of 
play  apparatus  is  as  old  as  the  impulse  to  play 
itself.  It  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  devices  for  the  school  ground. 
In  the  first  place,  the  see-saw  requires  prac- 
tically no  physical  exercise,  it  involves  no 
mental  skill  or  invention  and  requires  but 
little  social  mingling.  It  therefore  possesses 
a  minimum  of  advantage  in  physical  or  men- 
tal training.  The  see-saw,  if  not  well  con- 
structed, is  also  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
pieces  of  apparatus,  simple  and  harm- 
less as  it  looks.  Especially  is  the 
short  see-saw  to  be  dreaded.  The 
steep  angle  increases  the  liability 
that  the  child  at  the  lower  end  will 
slide  off,  letting  the  other  one  drop 
down  to  the  ground.  The  "  >nger  the 
see-saw,  the  safer,  provided  it  ;s  not 
lengthened  beyond  the  point  of  safety 
in  strength.  The  long  see-saw  should 
be  carefully  supported  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  allowed  on  either  end 
nt  the  same  time  strictly  limited. 
Every  see-saw  [should  be  provided 
with  some  device  by  which  the  child 
can  cling  with  his  hands.  One  school 
which  had  recently  introduced  a  new 
set  of  poorly  constructed  see-saws 
reported  a  half-dozen  broken  arms 
within  a  few  weeks  of  their  use. 
Probably  the  best  school  ground  see- 
saw is  made  out  of  a  fourteen-foot 
plank,  twelve  inches  wide,  set  upon 
a  steel  or  concrete  support. 
The  Slide — A  newer  piece  of  apparatus  and 
one  rapidly  coming  into  great  favor  upon  the 
school  ground  has  been  copied  from  the  amuse- 
ment park.  This  is  known  as  the  slide. 
That  the  slide  will  minister  to  a  very  funda- 
mental play  impulse  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  all  children  possess  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  slide  down  banisters,  cellar  doors,  or 
any  other  available  slope.    Many  people  have 
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t ho  idea  that  the  slide  is  dangerous  because 
of  its  height.  One  experienced  play  director 
reports,  however,  that  in  thirteen  years'  con- 
stant experience  with  the  use  of  school  play- 
ground slides,  no  accident  of  serious  nature 
has  ever  occurred  except  by  slivers  from  care- 
lessly made  slides,  where  wrong  material  was 
used.  Mothers  sometimes  object  to  the  use 
ot"  the  slide  as  play  apparatus,  saying  that  it 
is  hard  on  clothes.  This,  however,  is  dis- 
puted by  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  use, 
especially  it'  the  slide  is  made  of  smooth  ma- 
terial and  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  Horizontal  Bar — The  horizontal  bar 
should  be  a  part  of  every  school  playground 
equipment.  Half-grown  boys  always  have 
acrobatic  tendencies,  and  desire  to  show  their 
muscular  strength  and  agility,  in  the  various 
performances  possible  with  the  horizontal  bar. 
These  bars  are  easily  set,  either  in  substantial 
wooden  posts  or  on  steel  supports  similar  to 
the  standards  for  the  swings.  It  is  well  in  a 
school  of  some  si/.e  to  have  several  bars,  one 
five  and  a  quarter  feet,  one  six  feet,  and  one 
six  and  a  half  feet  high.  Since  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  have  mats  under  these  bars,  as 
is  the  rule  in  gymnasiums,  the  solid  earth 
should  always  be  dug  out  from  under  them 
and  the  cavity  filled  with  fresh  sand,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  danger  from  falling.  The  bar 
itself  should  be  detachable  from  the  posts  so 
that  it  can  be  taken  in  and  kept  free  from 
rust  when  not  in  use.    Suspended  rings  for 


The  Slide  Is  Very  Popular 

acrobatic  performance  can  also  be  easily  and 
cheaply  installed.  These  should  be  of  standard 
make,  and  so  securely  fastened  that  no  acci- 
dent from  breakage  is  possible.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, several  two-inch  climbing  ropes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  equipment,  this  phase  of  the 
playground  apparatus  Will  be  fairly  well  pro- 
vided for. 

Equipment  for  Games — Besides  such  equip- 
ment for  play,  the  school  ground  should  pro- 
vide an  adequate  equipment  for  cer- 
tain games.  It  has  already  been  sug- 
gested that  a  baseball  diamond  should 
be  permanently  laid  out  on  the  school 
ground.  If  the  school  is  consolidated 
and  hence  has  a  considerable  number 
of  larger  boys,  a  football  field  will  also 
be  desirable  for  fall  use.  Basket  ball 
is  coming  to  be  a  favorite  game  with 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  a  basket-ball 
court  may  well  form  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  school  playground. 
Where  space  will  permit,  the  girls 
will  find  the  game  of  hockey  highly 


The  Rings  Develop  Muscles 

interesting  and  well  adapted  to  the  type  of 
play  that  should  engage  their  attention. 

Indoor  Baseball — Many  schools  are  at 
present  introducing  indoor  baseball  played 
out-of-doors.  This  game  is  suitable  for  girls 
as  well  as  for  boys.  The  regulation  diamond 
is  thirty-five  feet  square,  but  the  game  can 
be  satisfactorily  played,  at  least  by  girls,  on 
a  twenty-seven-foot  diamond.  Bases  are 
made  of  sacks  filled  with  sand,  and  a  seven- 
teen-inch  ball  is  used.  The  diamond  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  ball  will  not  be  batted 
over  the  fence  or  against  the  school  windows. 

Volley  Ball — This  game  is  coming  to  be  one 
of  the  favorite  school  games,  especially  for 
schools  that  have  not  sufficient  room  for  all 
kinds  of  games  upon  the  playground.  It  is  a 
game  that  requires  but  very  little  space  and 
one  which  children  of  all  ages  can  easily  learn 
to  play.  It  demands  constant  activity,  quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  accuracy  of  judgment; 
and  it  has  a  tendency  to  correct  the  effects  of 
bad  postures  in  the  schoolroom.  The  equip- 
ment costs  next  to  nothing.  Closely  related 
to  volley  ball  is  another  ball  game  called 
"tether"  ball.  This  game  also  requires  but 
little  space  and  is  adapted  to  people  of  various 
ages  and  to  both  sexes.  The  rules  for  laying 
out  all  these  grounds  and  for  playing  games 
can  be  had  from  any  athletic  library,  such  as 
the  Spaulding  Library,  of  Chicago,  for  ten 
cents  for  each  set  of  rules. 

The  Running  Track — It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  weight-throwing  such  as  the  discus  or  the 


shot  or  even  quoits  shoud  be  allowed  on  the 
school  playground  on  account  of  the  danger 
to  the  children  engaged  in  other  sports.  How- 
ever, every  rural  school  could  easily  provide 
a  running  track  and  a  jumping  pit  along  one 
side  of  the  yard.  The  running  track  will  not 
require  any  special  expense  except  the  smooth- 
ing, although  if  the  track  is  cindered  and 
rolled  it  will  be  an  advantage.  The  track 
should  be  some  ten  feet  wide  and  if  possible 
one  hundred  yards  long.  This  track  will  be 
found  highly  serviceable  not  only  for  the 
larger  boys,  but  for  the  younger  children  as 
well.  Students  of  child  life  have  discovered 
that  interest  in  running  has  reached  its  height 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  decline  after  that  age.  An  almost 
endless  number  of  relay  races  and  other  forms 
of  track  events  can  be  arranged  if  this  simple 
device  is  provided  for. 

Jumping  Pits — Finally,  the  rural  school 
playground  should  have  at  least  one,  and 
probably  several,  jumping  pits.  The  pits 
should  be  filled  with  sand,  which  ought  at  all 
times  when  in  use  to  be  kept  well  stirred  and 
soft,  so  as  to  avoid  the  jar  that  comes  from 
striking  after  the  jump.  The  approach  to 
the  pit  should  be  supplied  with  a  regular 
take-off  board  for  the  broad  jump.    As  a  com- 
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AH  Children  Enjoy  Swings 

pariion  device,  there  should  be  a  pit  provided 
with  standards  carefully  set  for  the  high  jump. 

COST  OF  APPARATUS  AND  HOW  MET 

If  it  is  objected  that  all  this  equipment 
costs  so  much  that  it  is  out  of  the  range  of 
possibility  in  the  average  rural  school,  it  may 
be  answered  that  with  the  neighborhood  hell) 
available,  the  entire  equipment  could  probably 
be  installed  for  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  one  hundred 
dollars  invested  by  the  community  in  the 
education  of  its  children  will  bring  larger 
results  or  greater  happiness. 
And  even  if  public  funds  are  not  at  present 
generally  available  for  the  equipment 
of  the  school  playground,  the  case  is, 
nevertheless,  far  from  hopeless.  Many 
of  the  best  school  playgrounds  now  in 
use  were  prepared  and  the  apparatus 
provided  through  the  efforts  of  en- 
thusiastic teachers  and  pupils.  School 
sociables,  entertainments,  auctions  of 
articles  made  in  the  manual-training 
shop  or  the  domestic-science  course, 
and  canvasses  for  funds  by  the  pupils, 
are  some  of  the  means  that  have 
been  successfully  employed  for  this 
purpose. 
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Teaching  Division  in  the  First  Five  Grades 


GRADE  ONE 

f  j$  /.TtffvSl^^kS  who  have  become  fa- 

Jji^^JtOP^;  miliar  with  the  usual  develop- 
^'^m    '\  \  men^  W01'k  in  addition  and 
^J^C~  A  subtraction,  involving  the  ten 
S^^^^Iw'  digits,  also  very  readily  can 
Ih^yifr^?^  jj  ^egjn  ^0  (j0  some  foundation 

work  in  division.  The  following  exercises 
are  suggestive,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

1.  Take  six  objects,  say  hats.  Make  these 
into  two  piles  of  the  same  size.  How  many 
in  each  pile?  Let  us  tell  the  story  on  the 
board:  6  hats-^-2=3  hats. 

Now  put  the  hats  together  again.  Make 
three  equal  piles  of  the  same  size.  Tell  the 
story  on  the  board. 

2.  Take  eight  objects.  Divide  into  two 
equal  piles;  now  four.  Tell  the  stories  on 
the  board. 

3.  Take  nine  objects.  Divide  into  three 
equal  piles  and  tell  the  story  on  the  board. 
Show  that  you  ^ould  not  make  these  into  two 
equal  piles. 

4.  Take  ten  objects.  Make  them  into  two 
equal  piles;  now  five.  Tell  the  stories  on  the 
board. 

5.  Take  a  square  of  paper.  Fold  and  divide 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  We  call  this  one  half 
(holding  up  one  part).  Fold,  divide  a  square 
into  four  parts.    What  is  each  part  called? 

6.  How  many  legs  has  a  table?  Let  us 
make  a  toy  table  with  this  piece  of  paste- 
board and  this  stick.  (The  pasteboard  may 
be  about  two  inches  square  and  the  stick  four 
inches  long. )  Into  how  many  parts  must  we 
divide  this  stick?  How  long  will  each  leg 
be?  (The  legs  may  be  fastened  on  with  paper 
stickers. ) 

7.  After  teaching  the  number  of  pennies 
in  a  nickel  and  in  a  dime, — 

a.  Divide  a  pile  of  ten  pennies  by  2. 

b.  How  many  nickels  in  five  pennies? 
How  many  in  a  dime? 

c.  Divide  a  pile  of  ten  pennies  by  5. 

d.  It  costs  two  cents  to  buy  a  stamp  for 
a  letter.  How  many  stamps  can  you 
buy  for  a  dime  or  ten  pennies? 

GRADE  TWO 
Use  objects  with  these  exercises  where 
practicable. 

1.  How  many  inches  in  a  foot?  Divide  a 
foot  into  two  parts;  how  many  inches  in 
each?  Divide  a  foot  into  four  parts;  how 
many  inches  in  each?  What  is  each  part 
called?  Divide  a  foot,  or  twelve  inches,  by  6. 
Write  these  on  the  board. 

2.  How  many  feet  in  a  yard?  What  part 
of  a  yard  is  one  foot? 

3.  How  many  pints  in  a  gallon?  How  many 
pints  in  half  a  gallon?  How  many  pints  in 
one-fourth  of  a  gallon? 

4.  How  many  quarts  in  a  bushel?  How 
many  pecks  in  a  bushel?  How  many  quarts 
in  a  peck?  32  quarts-M=how  many  quarts? 
How  many  quarts  in  half  a  bushel?  How 
many  quarts  in  one-fourth  of  a  bushel? 

5.  Divide  these  numbers  by  2:  8,  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18,  24,  32,  50,  100. 
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6.  Divide  these  numbers  by  3:  9,  12,  15, 
18,  30. 

7.  Divide  these  numbers  by  4:  8,  12,  16, 

24,  32. 

8.  Divide  these  numbers  by  5:  10,  15,  20, 

25,  30. 

9.  How  many  days  in  a  week?  How  many 
weeks  in  14  days?  How  many  weeks  in  28 
days?  Write  the  problems  on  the  board  in 
figures. 

10.  How  many  ounces  in  a  pound?  How 
many  ounces  in  one-fourth  of  a  pound?  In  a 
half  pound? 

GRADE  THREE 

For  reasons  which  will  be  explained  more 
fully  later,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following 
form  be  used  for  solving  problems  in  short 
divisions:  62 

2)124  Note  that  the  first  division 
is  2  into  12;  the  quotient  of  this  division 
should  be  written  just  above  the  right-hand 
figure  divided. 

1.  Divide  by  2:  138;  184;  240;  1254;  1892; 
1688;  1412;  175. 

2.  Divide  by  3:  426;  486;  1269;  1626;  1854; 
2460;  1875;  372. 

3.  Divide  by  4:  424;  492;  2084;  4264;  3684; 
2700;  1300;  1203. 

4.  Divide  by  5:  425;  595;  2085;  1375;  875; 
3125;  1640;  5005. 

5.  Divide  by  6:  426;  8412;  1386;  1926; 
2448  ;  3150;  1650. 

6.  Divide  by  7:  427;  8414;  1498;  2184; 
5047;  3787;  1715. 

7.  Divide  by  8:  520;  1000;  984;  1238;  1744; 
3296;  9784. 

8.  Divide  by  9.  189;  2079;  3645;  3897; 
1080;  6012;  3315. 

9.  A  walking  contest:  5)60  8)48  7)49 
9)72  4)32  7)35  8)64  9)63  8)32  9)36. 
Write  these  across  the  top  of  a  blackboard, 
placing  them  about  a  step  apart.  The  con- 
testants go  to  the  board  in  turn  and  give  the 
quotients  orally,  taking  a  step  every  time  a 
quotient  is  given.  The  one  who  can  take  the 
ten  steps  in  the  shortest  time  is  the  winner. 
Other  problems  may  be  used,  of  course. 

10.  A  relay  race :  Select  two  relay  teams  of 
three  members  each.  The  following  or  sim- 
ilar problems  may  be  used. 

7)84  5)45  8)48  9)36  7)42  5)40  3)36 
4)36   6)36  2)24. 

5)  55  6)54  9)81  8)64  7)49  4)28  2)18 
3)27   9)36  8)72. 

6)  54  9)63  7)56  4)48  7)21  5)30  3)24 
8)32   6)30  9)54. 

These  are  placed  on  a  blackboard.  The 
first  team  of  three  members  should  stand  in 
a  convenient  place.  As  soon  as  the  first  has 
given  the  results  of  the  upper  row,  number 
two  should  immediately  proceed  with  the 
next,  then  number  three  should  give  the  last 
row.  To  the  total  time  used  by  the  three  add 
one  second  for  each  error.  Now  let  the  op- 
posing team  go  through  in  the  same  manner. 
The  team  making  the  better  record  in  time  is 
the  winner.  "  Equal  chance  for  preparation 
must  be  given  before  the  contest.  If  desired, 


a  second  or  third  trial  may  be  given  both 
teams,  the  one  establishing  the  best  record 
finally  winning. 

GRADE  FOUR 
Continue  the  work  in  short  division  for  a 
time. 

1.  Drill  on  such  problems  as  the  following. 
Use  the  con  ^etitive  methods  described  for 
Grade  Three. 

12)48  13)2o  14)42  16)48  15)45  18)36 
17)34  20)60 

2.  Following  the  above  work,  give  prob- 
lems in  snort  division  involving  similar 
conditions. 

12)4860  13)3926  14)2842  15)1)045 
16)3248  17)3451     

3.  Continue  short  division.  12)336,  15)7005, 
16)5040  and  similar  problems  may  be  used  to 
encourage  pupils  to  handle  as  large  divisors  as 
possible  by  the  short  division  method. 

4.  Begin  long  division  by  the  trial  divisor 
method.     Example:     Divide  3496  by  23. 

152 
23)3496 
23_ 

^  i 

115 

46 
46 

The  pupil  should  readily  see  that  23  is  con- 
tained in  34  but  once.  The  next  step,  23  into 
119,  is  not  so  easy.  This  problem  has  been 
arranged  so  that  the  right-hand  figure  of  the 
divisor,  3,  may  be  dropped:  also  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  dividend,  9,  may  be  omitted. 
The  pupil  will  now  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  2  is  contained  in  11  five  times.  For  a 
time  all  problems  in  long  division  should  make 
the  application  of  this  principle  easy,  so  that 
the  trial  division  shall  give  the  correct  quo- 
tient. 

5.  Carry  long  division  to  quotients  of  at 
least  four  places  and  divisors  of  at  least  three 
places,  still  continuing  the  principle  of  the 
trial  divisor.  Example:  Divide  384, 048  by  112. 

3429 
112)384048 
336 
480 
448 
324 
224 
1008 
1008 

NOTE :  Of  course  there  should  be  many  interven- 
ing problems  between  problems  4  and  5  such  as : 
90,774-i-41 
19,716-^62 
43,344-=-84,  etc. 

6.  Give  problems  in  divisi'on  which  will 
produce  a  mixed  number  as  the  quotient,  as: 
Divide  68,058  by  321. 

7.  Give  problems  which  will  not  work  out 
accurately  by  the  trial  divisor  method,  as: 
15,506-54. 

8.  Since  the  foot  and  yard  are  so  frequently 
used  in  nearly  all  trades,  give  many  drill  prob- 
lems such  as: 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Interesting  Boys  and  Girls  in  Poultry 

BY    M.    J.     ABBEY,     Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,    West  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture 


\0  PHASE  of  agriculture  is 
more  interesting  or  instructive 
to  pupils  than  poultry.  The 
following  lesson  easily  may  be 
adapted  to  any  grade.  The 
paragraph  on  'Opportunities 
in  Poultry  Raising"  is  given  as  a  means  of 
arousing  an  interest.  These  facts  should  be 
stated  by  the  teacher  in  a  conversational  les- 
son in  which  the  pupils  discuss  what  they  have 
already  done  or  know  of  being  done  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  interest  has  been 
aroused,  the  question  will  be  asked,  "What 
shall  we  do  first?"  This  leads  to  the  para- 
graph on  "How  to  Start."  The  few  facts 
stated  under  "Breeds"  should  be  copied  on 
the  blackboard  and  the  pupils  asked  to  study 
them.  The  lesson  on  "Types"  is  outlined  in 
such  a  way  that  the  teacher  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  the  facts. 
THE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  POULTRY 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  four 
years,  the  meat  producing  animals  in  the 
United  States  have  decreased  nearly  seven 
millions.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  large  ranches  in  the  west  and  to  a 
more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  small  farms. 
The  only  sources  of  meat  supply  wnich  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  ten  years  is  that  of 
poultry.  The  United  States  Census  for  1910 
states  that  cattle  have  decreased  in  number 
8.7  percent,  swine  7,4,  sheep  14.7,  and  that 
poultry  has  increased  17  per  cent.  Notwith- 
standing this  increase  in  poultry  the  price  of 
poultry  and  eggs  has  advanced.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  the  price  of  poultry  from  25  to 
35  cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  as  high  as  60  cents 
a  dozen.  The  reason  for  these  high  prices  is 
due  to  the  f^ct  that  the  supply  does  not  equal 
the  demand.  The  supply  must  be  met  by  the 
farmers  and  persons  living  in  small  villages 
and  towns.  Too  busy  with  other  duties,  tnese 
persons  give  but  little  attention  to  their  poul- 
try. Hens  lay  and  chickens  are  raised 
when  the  supply  is  the  greatest.  It  has 
not  occurred  to  parents  that  boys  and 
girls  may  take  charge  of  this  industry 
and  make  it  a  profitable  one.  Permit  us 
to  cite  an  illustration. 

Through  the  instruction  which  a  fourth 
giafe  boy  leceived  in  the  schoolroom,  he 
became  interested  in  poultry.  Condi- 
tions were  not  ideal;  he  was  living  in  a 
city  cf  over  a  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion, ^eed  was  expensive  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  range  were  -xufined  to  a 
small  backyard.  He  induced  his  father 
to  assist  him  ir  making  a  chicken  coop 
and  to  advance  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase a  brooding  hen  and  thirteen  eggs. 
He  had  been  taught  in  school  that 
"scrub"  chickens  were  unprofitable.  He 
insisted  on  purchasing  eggs  from  pure- 
bred hens.  Three  weeks  later  he  was 
sole  owner  of  one  hen  and  ten  chickens. 
Debtor  to  his  father  three  dollars,  the 
father  insisted  that  a  strict  account  of 
all  expenses  should  be  kept.    After  sell- 


ing three  roosters,  he  found  himself  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  free  from  debt.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  he  had  purchased  a  bicycle 


The  Dual-Purpose  Type 

for  $30,  had  provided  his  own  spending  money 
and  had  a  small  bank  account.  This  boy  be- 
came a  producer.  The  influence  that  this 
work  had  in  shaping  the  life  of  the  boy  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  safe  to  state  that 
at  no  time  did  the  boy's  school  work  suffer  as 
a  result  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  productive 
activity.  Instances  of  boys  and  girls  paying 
their  own  way  through  high  school  and  college 
might  be  cited. 

THE  BREEDS 
The  earliest  records  that  we  have  regarding 
the  domestic  fowls  date  to  about  1400  B.  C, 
when  they  were  introduced  into  China.  Their 
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original  home  is  uncertain.  Of  this  fact, 
however,  we  are  certain  that  they  were  for- 
merly much  smaller  and  produced  fewer  eggs. 
The  same  methods  have  been  pursued  in  de- 
veloping the  modern  fowl  that  were  pursued 
in  bringing  the  dairy  cow  to  her  high  state  of 
production,  namely,  selection  and  breeding. 
Certain  types  of  hens  were  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  more  eggs  than  other  types.  These 
were  selected  as  breeders  and  in  turn  this 
characteristic  was  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring. The  same  method  was  used  in  de- 
veloping the  larger  or  meat  breeds. 

Types :  We  shall  classify  the  different  breeds 
into  types  as: 

(a)  The  egg  type,  which  includes  the  Leg- 
horn, Minorca,  Houdan,  Hamburg  and 
Spanish. 

(b)  The  meat  types  of  which  the  Brahma, 
Cochin  and  Langhan  are  the  best  examples. 

(c)  The  general  purpose  type  includes 
those  breeds  which  rank  well  both  as  egg  and 
meat  producers.  Tne  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyan- 
dotte, Rhode  Island  Red,  Orphington,  Java 
and  Houdan  are  examples. 

PRESENTING  A  LESSON  ON  TYPES 

I.  Purpose  of  the  Lesson-'  The  purpose  of  the 
lesson  is  to  teach  the  different  types  of 
poultry. 

II.  Analysis  of  Subject  Matter: 

1.  The  egg  type  considered  as  (a)  size; 
(b)  disposition;  (c)  maturing  qualities;  (d) 
laying  and  meat  producing  qualities;  (ej 
brooding  qualities. 

2.  Consider  the  meat  type  in  the  same 
order  as  the  egg  type. 

3.  Consider  the  general  purpose  type  in 
the  same  order  as  the  other  two. 

III.  Method  of  Presentation : 

In  teaching  the  characteristics  of  the  above 
types  and  breeds,  the  textbook  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupil  has  but  little  place.  Written  de- 
scriptions are  easily  forgotten.  The  pupil 
should  see  the  bird  and  learn  its  char- 
acteristics through  actual  observation. 
Most  of  the  breeds  mentioned  above  are 
found  in  every  community.  In  studying 
the  different  types  and  breeds,  children 
should  be  required  to  bring  two  or  three 
of  their  best  fowls  to  the  school  building 
where  they  may  be  studied  at  close 
range.  A  box  similar  to  those  used  at 
poultry  shows  will  serve  as  a  show  and 
demonstration  coop.  When  the  chickens 
are  being  studied,  the  box  should  b3 
brought  into  the  schoolroom  and,  at  the 
proper  time,  the  birds  removed  from  the 
box  for  close  study. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  first  lesson  is 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  egg  type 
hen.  The  teacher  should  request  one  of 
the  boys  whose  father  raises  pure  bred 
White  Leghorn  hens  to  bring  three  of 
the  best  hens  to  school.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  teacher  has  made  a  study  of 
this  particular  type  of  hen  and  is  in  a 
position  to  teach  its  characteristics. 
(Note  that  the  following  lesson  as  pre- 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Whipping  Children  at  Home  and  in  School 

A  Study  of  Children  and  Their  Impulses  to  Wrong-Doing 
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I G  H  T- Y  E  A  R-0  L  D  Johnny 
Reardon  has  just  left  here  on 
his  way  home  from  school.  I 
stopped  him  because  I  saw  that 
he  was  crying  and  very  un- 
happy. He  has  a  mother  who 
is  tender,  but  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
him.  His  father's  rule  is  to  whip  Johnny 
when  he  gets  home  if  he  is  whipped  at  school. 
No  inquiries  as  to  the  justice  of  what  the 
teacher  has  done  are  made.  The  teacher  is  a 
woman  who  is  mentally  too  lazy  to  review  her 
own  ideas  or  to  put  herself  in  Johnny's  place, 
so  the  little  fellow,  who  is  sensitive,  well- 
intentioned  and  heart  hungry  has  a  hard  time 
of  it.  ■ 

All  who  practise  the  whipping  of  children 
should  remember  that  the  more  bigoted,  the 
more  ignorant  and  superstitious  and  stupid 
the  age,  the  more  freely  the  rod  has  been 
used.  Just  in  proportion  as  civilization, 
science,  and  humane  ideals  in  other  matters 
have  advanced,  the  use  of  the  whip  on  chil- 
dren, adults — and  animals  too — has  decreased. 

Almost  every  case  of  whipping  not  arising 
from  the  stupidity  of  the  teachers  and  parents 
arises  from  their  ipnorance  of  the  limitations 
of  the  powers  of  .ne  little  victims.  To  me 
little  Johnny  and  all  his  class  are  part  of  these 
spoken  of  by  Jesus,  that  greatest  of  psychol- 
ogists, when  he  mentioned  "that  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  born  into  the  world. "  As 
a  rule  every  child  wants  to  do  right,  his  in- 
stinct is  to  be  right.  When  he  _s  wrong  there 
are  adequate  reasons  for  it,  and  until  we 
understand  those  reasons  and  are  sure  those 
reasons  cannot  be  removed  except  by  the 
whip,  we  have  no  right  to  resort  to  the  whip. 

It  is  evident  that  a 
child  should  not  be  whip- 
pec1  fcr  his  hereditary 
endowment.  You  can- 
not whip  a  child  away 
from  its  ancestry,  and 
it  is  unjust  to  try.  The 
quick  temper  which  is 
usually  an  accompani- 
ment of  a  quick  mind, 
though  often  not  of  a 
powerful  mind  and 
never  of  a  trained  mind, 
can  be  improved  only  by 
teaching,  never  by  the 
whip.  Aside  from  quick 
temper,  no  evil  tenden- 
cies are  inherited.  The 
children  of  murderers, 
thieves,  drunkards  a  id 
those  given  to  vice  ot  on 
become  like  their  par- 
ents, due  to  teaching, 
environment,  poverty, 
and  poor  nutrition. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  whip 
a  child  fcr  the  effects 
of  its  environment.  If 
you  were  brought  up 


in  a  family  where  "jawing"  was  constant, 
where  physical  force  was  the  rule,  bullying 
the  means  of  getting  what  was  justly  your 
due,  fighting  a  common  mode  of  self-expres- 
sion, hunger  a  constant  source  of  irritation, 
and  lack  of  opportunity  to  express  one's  active 
impulses  was  chronic,  you  would  probably 
during  school  age  be  a  "bad  boy"  or  "bad 
girl."  Manifestly  the  way  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  a  bad  home  environment  is  to  sub- 
stitute a  good  environment  in  the  home  and 
school,  and  if  the  home  cannot  be  reached, 
then  the  need  in  school  is  greater  for  kind- 
ness, carefulness  to  be  just,  reasoning  on  all 
disputed  points.  Peace,  not  the  use  of  force, 
is  the  cure  for  such  habits  of  mind  as  a  bad 
home  produces.  There  is  no  hope  of  improv- 
ing the  child  of  a  home  spoiled  by  bullying  by 
using  the  methods  of  the  bully  and  demand- 
ing obedience  without  reason,  or  inflicting 
whippings  for  failures  that  the  child  could  not 
perhaps  avoid. 

But  it  is  the  physical  equipment  that  the 
teacher  and  parent  most  need  to  understand 
before  whipping  is  tried.  It  takes  a  certain 
amount  of  nerve  vigor  to  stand  up  to  tempta- 
tion. The  sick  are  notedly  unjust  while  their 
nerves  are  in  bad  condition.  We  never  want 
to  whip  a  sick  man  for  his  inability  to  over- 
come the  temptation  to  fret  or  to  see  things 
unfairly.  The  keepers  used  to  whip  horribly 
for  nervous  diseases  in  the  old  insane  asylums; 
many  parents  and  teachers  still  whip  horribly 
as  a  cure  for  lack  of  nerve  vigor.  Both  prac- 
tices are  unworthy  of  a  parent  or  teacher  of 
ordinary  common  sense.  Before  whipping  a 
child  you  should  first  discover  if  the  thing  you 
are  whipping  for  is  caused  by  an  inherited 
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quick  temper.  If  so,  you  will  get  no  good 
results  from  whipping.  Remember,  too,  that 
only  self-respect  makes  a  good  citizen,  and  a 
whipping,  especially  if  it  be  in  public,  is  the 
greatest  blow  to  self-respect  which  can  be 
devised. 

Usually  the  wrong-doing  or  apparent  wrong- 
doing of  a  child  is  in  the  physical  conditions 
of  its  ^bodily  inheritance  and  environment. 
Before  you  whip  for  a  wrong-doing  you  should 
eliminate  all  chance  that  you  are  wrong  in 
your  judgment  as  to  the  facts.  We  require 
twelve  men,  a  judge,  at  least  two  lawyers  and 
a  lot  of  time  before  we  can  decide  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  an  adult  charged  with 
wrong-doing,  and  then  we  are  likely  to  be 
wrong.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  call  a 
boy  from  schoolground  or  the  yard  of  his  home, 
and  find  out  the  facts  in  two  minutes.  Chil- 
dren are  as  clever  at  deceit  sometimes  as 
adults;  the  code  of  childhood  includes  silence 
as  to  guilt  of  others;  the  motives  of  a  child 
are  something  he  often  lacks  ability  even  to 
present.  A  long  series  of  aggressions  may 
culminate  in  some  trifling  thing  and  bring  on 
the  aggressor  the  sudden  wrath  and  blow  he 
has  invited,  and  yet,  even  to  an  eye  witness, 
the  blow  be  wholly  unprovoked  and  worthy  of 
sharp  punishment.  Even  open  defiance  of  a 
teacher  or  parent  may  result  from  a  fiioi 
though  mistaken  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
child  that  he  is  in  the  right.  To  answer  that 
heroic  defiance  with  blows,  till  the  sense  of 
justice  is  lost  in  pain,  is  vicious.  But  having, 
as  you  think,  eliminated  the  chance  that  you 
are  mistaken  you  have  still  to  consider  the 
physical  condition  of  the  offender.  Many 
children  are  slightly  defective  in  hearing,  and 
appear  insolent,  vicious 
or  lazy  about  their  tasks 
simply  because  they  do 
not  understand  what  is 
wanted  or  what  is  said 
around  them.  By  sharp 
attention  they  can  hear, 
but  sharp  attention  all 
the  time  is  beyond  their 
powers.  You  should  dis- 
cover those  who  a"e  in 
this  class,  or  someone 
should  by  careful  ex- 
amination, before  you 
whip.  Another  class  is 
afflicted  with  defects  of 
the  eyes;  they  suffer  a 
continual  nerve  strain 
from  efforts  at  eye-ad- 
justment which  results 
in  irritation,  sudden 
snapping  of  the  bonds  of 
authority,  and  difficulty 
:n  study.  You  have  no 
right  to  whip  any  child 
until  you  know. — not 
guess  but  know, — that 
the  child  is  not  defective 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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A  Page  of  Ideas  Relating  to  Raising  Money 


JANUARY  THE  MONTH  FOR  ENTERTAINMENTS 

BY  GRACE  B.  FAXON 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  to  raise  money  for  the  school 
library.  The  frequent  assembling  of  parents  and  friends 
at  the  schoolhouse  to  listen  to  a  program  means  a  quick- 
ened life,  both  in  the  school  and  the  community.  From  the 
number  of  inquiries  that  come  to  the  desk  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Entertainment  Department  and  from  the  letters  in  the 
Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One- Another  Club  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  schoolroom 
entertainments.  This  page  has  been  arranged  to  show  what 
special  features  have  appealed  to  our  readers  and  how  they 
were  used.  Additional  suggestions  for  socials  and  entertain- 
ments may  be  found  in  the  little  booklet,  "Fifty  Ways  to 
Raise  Money,"  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  This  is  an 
attractive  little  pamphlet  and  our  readers  will  surely  find  in  it 
many  ideas  that  will  fit  in  with  available  talent.  While  we 
are  speaking  of  the  school  library  and  ways  of  raising  money 
for  books,  we  may  suggest  that  no  money  value  in  books  can 
be  greater  than  the  offer  of  the  limp  cloth  books  of  the  In- 
structor School  Library.  On  another  page  of  this  magazine  a 
full  description  of  these  books  is  given.  These  little  libraries 
are  so  neat  and  pretty  and  so  varying  in  their  contents  that 
children  are  delighted  with  them. 


Entertainment  Question  Box 

Conducted  by  Grace  B.  Faxon 

During  the  time  that  my  name  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  the  entertainment 
pages  of  this  magazine  I  have  received 
many  letters  asking-  for  further  sugges- 
tions or  directions  regarding  some  of  the 
material  given  in  the  department.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  a  number  of 
subscribers  that  these  questions  and 
answers  would  prove  of  interest  to  many 
readers  and  the  idea  has  been  taken  up 
in  this  issue. 

"GEORGE  IN  NURSERY  LAND" 

The  charming  little  operetta  "George 
in  Nursery  Land,"  given  in  January, 
1913,  Primary  Plans,  proved  the  most 
popular  entertainment  of  last  year.  It 
has  been  produced  all  over  the  country 
and  scores  of  letters  have  been  received 
by  me  in  regard  to  it. 

Question — We  are  unable  to  get  two  of 
the  tunes  mentioned  in  "George  in  Nurs- 
ery Land,"  one  being  "Oh,  Who 
Wouldn't  Love  to  be  a  Bouncing  Ball?" 
the  other  "The  Wind."  Kindly  inform 
us  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  these  tunes. 

Answer— "Oh,  Who  Wouldn't  Love  to 
be  a  Bouncing  Ball"  is  contained  in  one 
of  the  Jessie  Gaynor  Song  Books,  pub- 
lished, at  20  cents.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 
the  book  containing  this  tune.  "The 
Wind"  is  contained  in  "Holiday  Songs." 
This  is  a  large  handsome  volume  of 
children's  songs  and  sells  for  $2.00. 

Question — Will  you  kindly  give  me  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  costumes  for 
the  little  play  "George  in  Nursery 
Land?" 

Answer — Old  Mother  Hubbard,  a  Dutch 
costume  consisting  of  full -skirted  dress, 
wooden  shoes,  white  apron  and  Holland 
cap,  or  a  narrow-skirted  black  dress, 
white  kerchief,  and  cap;  carries  a  toy 
stuffed  dog.  Tom  the  Piper's  Son,  any 
light  suit;  carries  harmonica  or  flute; 
Jack  Sprat  and  Wife,  in  light  summer 
clothes  made  from  similar  material  if 
desired  like  checked  gingham,  or  Dutch 
costumes  would  be  effective;  they  carry 
a  platter  between  them  and  each  has  a 
knife  and  fork.  Tommy  Tucker,  a  school 
suit;  carries  a  loaf  of  bread.  Ten 
O'clock  Scholar,  school  suit;  carries  a 
bag  of  books.  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater, 
old-time  costume  of  knee  breeches, 
ruffled  shirt,  buckled  shoes.  Little  Miss 
Muffett,  white  dress  and  hat,  carries 
stool,  bowl  and  spoon.  Jack  and  Jill, 
ordinary  clothes;  carry  pail  between 
them.  Bo-Peep,  figured  dress  with 
bodice,  shepherd  hat;  carries  crook. 
Little  Jack  Horner,  ordinary  clothes; 
carries  empty  pie-plate.  Simple  Simon, 
overalls,  large  straw  hat;  carries  pail 
and  fishing  rod.  Old  King  Cole,  a  long 
cape  as  a  robe,  crown  made  from  gold 
paper;  carries  a  long  stemmed  pipe. 
Mistress  Mary,  school  dress,  pinafore; 
carries  a  small  watering-pot  and  rake. 
Little  Boy  Blue,  blue  suit;  carries  horn. 
Queen  of  Hearts,  red  robe,  crown  of  gold 
paper,  or  white  dress  with  red  hearts 
pasted  on  it.  Humpty  Dumpty,  dark 
suit  with  coat  so  padded  in  the  back  as 
to  make  a  hump. 

Question  (asked  by  the  editor  of  this 
department  of  teachers  who  had  written 
for  information  concerning  this  operetta) 
—Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  of  the 
success  of  the  operetta  "George  in  Nur- 
sery Land"  that  you  were  planning  to 
give?  Did  you  produce  this  in  a  hall  or 
in  your  schoolroom  and  did  you  costume 
the  parts? 

Answers — (1)  I  gave  the  little  oper- 
etta in  the  schoolroom  as  a  rhetorical 
program  and  it  was  complimented  highly. 
1  did  not  use  costumes  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  opera  was  a  change  from  the  regu- 
lar program  we  have  every  Friday. 

(2)  We  had  the  best  kind  of  success  in 
giving  the  operetta.  I  am  teaching  in  a 
beautiful  new  school  building.  We  have 
three  classrooms  in  the  building.  Two  of 
the  rooms  are  occupied  by  pupils  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  grades  with  one 
teacher  and  myself.  The  program  was 
given  in  the  vacant  classroom  by  all  of 
the  pupils.    We  had  more  visitors  than 


we  could  accommodate.  We  borrowed 
170  folding  chairs.  The  room  was 
decorated  with  suitable  pictures;  also 
flags  and  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon. 
The  program  was  given  in  the  evening 
and  the  building  made  a  splendid  appear- 
ance—lighted up  with  its  many  electric 
lights.  The  characters  were  dressed  in 
suitable  costumes.  The  girls  in  the 
chorus  wore  white  dresses.  Each  child 
in  the  chorus  was  seated  on  a  small  red 
chair  and  wore  a  small  flag.  The  pupils 
made  their  fishing  poles  and  their  tin  pails 
were  empty  cream  cans  which  had  wife 
handles.  For  music  we  had  an  organ  and 
a  Victor.  We  carried  out  the  operetta 
as  it  is  written. 

(3)  The  little  operetta,  "George  in 
Nursery  Land,"  was  a  great  success  and 
in  the  main  we  followed  the  directions 
given  in  Primary  Plans.  We  had  a  large 
platform  built  out  in  the  church.  The 
chorus  sat  in  front  and  the  principals  sat 
back  of  the  chorus.  The  costumes  were 
copied  after  pictures  in  Mother  Goose 
books.  Simple  Simon  wore  a  clown's 
suit,  and  the  pumpkin  shell  was  made  of 
orange  cheesecloth  and  a  bushel  basket. 
At  the  end  we  added  "The  Three  Blind 
Mice."  It  was  George  Washington  who 
cut  off  their  tails.  Washington  wore  a 
three-cornered  hat  and  velvet  suit. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 

Question — Have  you  a  bright  funny 
recitation  with  a  lesson-talk  on  how  to 
recite  it? 

Answer — Have  you  my  book  "Popular 
Recitations  and  How  to  Recite  Them?" 
This  book  contains  practically  all  of  the 
recitations  on  which  I  have  written  les- 
son talks,  and  while  there  are  not  many 
humorous  selections  in  it,  there  are  two  or 
three  that  are  light  and  easy  to  recite. 
It  is  difficult  to  write  a  lesson  talk  on  a 
humorous  recitation.  The  mannerisms 
of  the  speaker  generally  must  make  the 
piece  successful.  Recitations  with  les- 
son-talks will  appear  in  Normal  Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans  from  time  to  time. 

Question — In  "The  School  Year,  "com- 
piled by  you,  I  find  a  description  of  a 
"Mother's  Day  Program."  Could  you 
supply  the  recitations  and  songs  men- 
tioned by  the  author? 

Answer — It  would  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  supply  those  very  same  recitations 
and  songs  but  we  have  a  variety  of 
recitations  pertaining  to  Mother's  Day 
that  have  been  given  in  Normal  Instruc- 
tor and  Primary  Plans  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  make  up  a  good 
selection  for  you.  The  price  of  these 
magazines  is  fifteen  cents  each,  but  I 
think  that  in,  say,  four  of  them,  you 


would  get  a  very  good  variety.  I  find  in 
a  book  entitled  "Good  Old  Songs,  Vol. 
I,"  "Always  Keep  a  Smile  for  Mother.  " 
Also,  "Sweet  are  the  Songs  My  Mother- 
has  Sung  Me"  and  "Songs  My  Mother- 
Loved  to  Sing.  "  The  price  of  this  book  is 
$1.00.  "Dreamingof  Home  and  Mother" 
is  contained  in  Vol.  II  of  "Good  Old 
Songs."  We  find  in  "  War  Songs,  "  price 
50  cents,  "Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother,"  and  "Who  Will  Care  for  Mother- 
Now?"  We  also  find  "Dreaming  of  Home 
and  Mother"  in  a  50  cent  book  entitled 
"Home  Songs."  "What  is  Home  With- 
out a  Mother"  is  contained  in  the  same 
book.  "In  Old  Time  Song  Hits,"  we 
find  "Dreaming  of  Home  and  Mother" 
and  My  Trundle  Bed."  This  book  is  50 
cents.  In  "Flag  of  the  Free,  Vol.  I," 
price  25  cents,  are  "What  is  Home  With- 
out a  Mother?"  "Our  Motherls  Way" 
and  "My  Mother's  Bible." 

Question — I  am  planning  for  my  second 
and  third  grades  to  give  the  play  '  'A 
Visit  to  Fairyland"  which  came  out  in 
the  March,  1914,  Primary  Plans.  Will 
you  kindly  send  me  hints  as  to  costumes 
for  the  king  and  queen  of  the  fairies? 

Ansiver — The  little  king  and  queen 
may  be  dressed  in  white.  The  king  may 
wear  a  white  flannel  or  duck  suit  with 
gold  paper  on  the  jacket  and  trousers ; 
white  stockings  and  slippers,  and  a  gold 
crown.  Some  deep  lace  sewed  in  the 
cuffs  of  the  sleeves  is  always  effective. 
The  queen  may  wear  any  white  dress 
which,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  made 
for  the  occasion  as  it  should  touch  the 
floor,  with  a  short  train.  Use  strips  of 
gold  paper  on  this  also,  put  on  in  Grecian 
border  form,  or  cut  the  paper  in  the  form 
of  crescents  and  paste  them  on.  She 
should  wear  her  hair  flowing  with  a  gold 
crown.  Instead  of  using  the  gold  paper- 
on  the  queen's  dress,  tiny  sprays  of 
flowers  may  be  sewed  on.  Forget-me- 
nots  and  tiny  rosebuds  are  always  effec- 
tive used  together.  She  may  wear  a 
wreath  of  flowers  in  her  hair,  instead  of 
the  gold  crown,  if  you  so  choose. 

Question—  Can  you  tell  me  what  cos- 
tumes the  girls  should  wear  in  the  little 
play  "The  Snow  Hills,"  published  in 
February,  1914,  Normal  Instructor-?  I 
can  find  no  description  of  a  Revolutionary 
girl's  outdoor  costume,  and  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  help. 

Ansiver — Girls  of  the  Colonial  period 
might  wear  dark  caps  or  bright  plaid 
shawls  with  hoods  and  mittens.  I  think 
the  author  of  this  play  would  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  suggestions,  as  it  was 
acted  with  great  success  in  her  school- 
room. Her  address  is,  Miss  Alda  Flams- 
burg,  707  N.  Wahsatch  Ave.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  Please  enclose  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  her  reply, 


A  Successful  School  Entertainment 

By  Clara-Belle  Swafford 

For  the  last  three  years  the  Rollins 
School — never  mind  where— has  given 
their  annual  entertainment  in  an  original, 
unique  and  enjoyable  way.  And  too,  j 
every  one  of  them  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  gathering  in  the  pennies  for  a 
big  talking  machine  and  some  playground 
apparatus  and  basket-ball  supplies,  so  I  j 
deem  it  worth  passing  on. 

The  pupils  call  it  "A  Play  Circus,"! 
and  there  are  an  afternoon  and  an  eve- 
ning performance. 

First  there  was  a  bench  show  in  the 
basement. 

The  enterprising  youngsters  had  ob- 
tained a  lot  of  the  show  kennels  from 
the  dog  show — last  year  they  made  them 
themselves— and  had  their  own  pets  on 
exhibition,  bathed  groomed,  and  man- 
icured to  a  frazzle;  there  were  black- 
and-tans,  spitzes,  dachshunds,  collies 
and  bulldogs.  Then  there  were  a  lot  of 
just  dogs,  the  kind  a  boy  loves,  but 
whose  pedigree — if  any — could  all  be 
written  on  your  thumbnail.  And  too, 
there  were  kittens,  Belgian  hares,  white 
rats,  a  parrot,  prize  chickens,  and  an  An- 
gora goat  for  good  measui v. 

And  they  did  make  one  glorious  racket ! 

One  of  the  larger  boys  was  sitting  on 
the  lid  as  keeper-in-chief — admission,  two_ 
pennies. 

Getting  upstairs,  you  would  pass  the 
punch  counter,  the  peanut  and  pop  corn 
stand,  and  the  candy  booth,  where  some 
more  pennies  might  be  dispersed,  and  be-1 
fore  you  could  get  into  the  picture-show 
you  bumped  intoaplump  and  shining  sand-( 
wich-man  in  a  cap  a  yard  tall,  advertis- 
ing the  Pure  Food  Show  still  further  on,* 
which  proved  to  be  the  dining-room  where 
beans  of  a  peculiarly  appetizing  brand 
were  served  with  sandwiches,  coffee,  ice 
cream  and  cakes  at  six-year-old  tables 
that  made  grown-ups  look  like  congenial 
grasshoppers  and  possibly  kept  ^them 
from  eating  too  much.  r 

Then  there  was  a  curio  room."*  The 
children  collected  the  curios  themselves 
and  labeled  them — Indian  bows  and  ar- 
rows and  pottery  and  arrow  heads  of 
flint,  shells  and  strange  birds'  nests, 
swords  and  spinning-wheels  and  all  sui  ts 
of  things.  And  the  doll  exhibit!  there 
was  a  paradise  for  little  girls,  where  the 
treasured  charges  of  many  little  mother  s 
were  displayed  after  anxious  pattings 
and  smoothings  of  tiny  frocks;  also  doll- 
carriages,  doll-beds,  doll-tables  and  tea- 
sets.  Thus  the  tiniest  of  pupils  had 
their  share  in  the  general  scheme,  and 
could  feel  as  important  as  the  older  ones. 

After  allowing  full  time  for  every  one 
to  make  the  rounds,  at  four  o'clock  the 
matinee  performance  begarr.  The  teach- 
ers had  drilled  the  pupils  in  national 
dances  in  costume;  there  were  a  Scotch 
reel  in  kilts,  a  Swedish  dance,  a  Russian 
dance  given  by  players  dark  of  eyes  and 
hair,  and  vivacious  in  action,  in  high  boots 
and  striking  costumes;  and  there  was  tin- 
prettiest,  stateliest  little  minuet  you 
ever  saw,  with  the  dancers  dressed  in 
the  style  of  1776,  with  buckled  shoes  and 
pot  hats,  towering'  powdered  hair  anil 
beauty  patches,  courtesying  in  the  grave 
sedate  dance  of  an  age  gone  by.  Ther  e 
were  a  few  solos  interspersed  with  an 
Irish  jig  or  two.  And  all  went  beauti- 
fully to  orchestra  music  furnished  by  a 
phonograph  and  piano. 

The  stage  settings  and  decorations 
were  made  by  the  children,  working, 
mostly  after  school  hours,  and  bound  by 
the  ironclad  stipulation  not  to  drive  one 
nail  or  pin  in  the  woodwork.  Crepe 
paper  served  to  trim,  in  the  shape  of  fes- 
toons and  flowers,  and  went  well  with 
the  exhibition  of  water  color  work,  draw- 
ing and  other  handiwork  executed  by 
the  pupils. 

The  whole  scheme  lends  itself  admir- 
ably to  any  variety  of  original  ideas  and 
variations,  suitable  for  town  or  country 
schools.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that 
every  one  can  have  his  part  in  it;  if  boys 
and  girls  cannot  do  one  thing  they  can 
another,  and  thus  feel  a  part  of  the 
whole  thing  and  be  correspondingly  happy 
and  proud  of  their  part,  as  also  are  the 
patrons :  father,  mother,  big  brother  and 
sister,  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts, 
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Exercises  for  a  "Kindness  to  Animals"  Program 


Kindness  to  Dumb  Animals 

An  Kxercise  for  Primary  Grades 
By  T.  B.  Weaver 

Suggestions — Decorate  the  schoolroom 
with  pictures  and  paintings  of  animals 
and  birds;  with  toy  bunnies,  bears,  cats, 
dogs,  etc.  A  small  Indian  wigwam  with 
toy  Indians  about  it  would  interest  the 
children.  Historical  characters  or  those 
famous  in  literature,  as  Hiawatha,  repre- 
sented by  pupils  in  appropriate  costume, 
u<>uld  add  to  the  merits  of  the  program. 
A  class  of  little  Boy  Scouts  should  have 
a  part  in  the  exercises. 

PROGRAM 

1 —  A  Talk  on  Kindness  to  Dumb  Ani- 
mals (either  by  the  teacher  or  by  some 
capable  person). 

2—  Recitation—  "A  Thoughtful  Little 
Girl." 

Some  hungry  little  birds, 

On  a  stormy,  wintry  day. 
From  door  to  door  had  Mown, 

And  begged,  in  their  sweet  way, 
"Oh,  please  give  us  a  breakfast. 

The  snow  is  deep  today.  " 

A  thoughtful  little  girl, 
On  that  stormy,  wintry  day, 

Left  her  warm  and  cheerful  room, 
Where  she  had  been  at  play. 

And  went  into  her  garden. 
On  that  stormy,  wintry  day. 

She  swept  a  sheltered  place. 
On  that  stormy,  wintry  day. 

And  scattered  warm  crumbs  there, 
And  then  returned  to  play. 

So  the  hungry  birds  had  breakfast 
On  that  stormy  wintry  day. 

3 —  The  Story  of  "Androclus  and  the 
Lion. " 

4—  A  Sketch,  "A  Dog  of  Flanders." 

5 —  Readings  from  "Black  Beauty." 

6 —  Class  Recitation  by  Four  Pupils 
(each  holding  a  large  Teddy-bear). 

(1)  This  Teddy-bear  is  just  as  good  as 
Teddy-bears  can  be, 

And  I  am  just  as  good  to  him  as  he  is 

good  to  me. 
Sometimes  they  say  I'm    naughty  —  I 

can't  tell  why  I'm  so. 
But    Teddy    never  pouts  or    cries — is 

always  good,  I  know. 

(2)  This  Teddy-bear  I  left  out  in  the 
rain,  one  stormy  night: 

That  night  I  had  an  awful  dream  and 

woke  up  in  a  fright; 
I  thought  the  Teddy-bears  had  come  to, 

take  me  to  their  den; 
But  when  I  cried  they  said,  "All  right! 

we'll  try  you  once  again.  " 

(3)  This  Teddy-bear  I  whipped  one  day 
because  he  threw  me  down ; 

I  said,  "You  are  the  meanest,  ugliest 

Teddy-bear  in  town;" 
That  night  I  saw  a  Teddy-bear  as  tail 

as  our  front  door; 
He  growled.    I  cried,   "I'm  sorry;  I'll 

do  the  like  no  more. " 

(4)  This  Teddy-bear  I  jerked  one  day 

until  his  leg  came  loose; 
Would    you    believe,    right   then  and 

there,  he  turned  into  a  moose? 
He  did — with  horns  and  head    as  big 

and  frightful  as  could  be; 
I  said,  "I'll  not  be  rough  again  if  you 

don't  swallow  me." 

7    Reading,  "Trusty  Helpers." 

8 —  Story  of  the  Saint  Bernard  Dogs  of 
the  Alps. 

9 —  Story  of  the  Dogs  of  the  Eskimos. 

10 —  Recitation,  "Mary's  Lamb." 

11  -Composition,  "How  to  be  Kind  to 
I  hjmb  Animals. " 

12 —  Story  of  Lincoln  and  the  Pig  in 
the  Mud  Puddle. 

13 —  Concert  Recitation  by  Boy  Scouts. 

We  are  Boy  Scouts  though  quite  small, 

Yet  this  we  can  do — 
At  our  homes  or  in  the  street, 
Be  polite  to  all  we  meet, 

Help  old  people  too. 

We  are  Boy  Scouts  though  quite  small, 

Yet  w.e  can  be  brave; 
If  at  home,  at  church,  at  school, 
Try  to  keep  the  golden  rule, 

Everywhere  behave. 


We  are  Boy  Scouts  though  quite  small, 

This  we  keep  in  mind: 
To  our  playmates,  pets  and  birds, 
Who  may  need  help  and  kind  words, 

We'll  be  truly  kind. 

15 — Song,  "Winter  Winds.  " 

Note:— No.  3  is  found  in  "Progressive  Course  in 
Reading,  Book  III  ;"  so  is  No.  7. 

Procure  Instructor  Literature  Series  No.  183, 
pi  ice  5  cts.,  for  No.  4,  Sketch,  "Dog  of  Flanders." 

No.  8  can  he  arranged  from  the  stories  given  in 
this  issue,  page  i8. 

No.  10  is  found  In  "McGuffy's  Reader,  Hook  II." 

For  Old  Bill 

A  stall  six  feet  by  nine— or  more; 
Well-aired  and  light!  An  even  floor! 

Give  him  no  musty  grain  or  hay, 
His  food— that  is  his  only  pay. 

Give  water  the  last  thing  at  night, 
And  first  of  all  at  morning-light. 

When  loads  are  hard,  rest  him  at  will, 
And  block  the  wheels  if  it's  uphill. 

And,  oh,  the  collar  should  be  right; 
A  good,  close  fit  but  never  tight! 

He  needs  the  force  of  all  his  weight; 
May  checkreins  soon  be  "out  of  date." 

More  power  lies  in  a  firm,  kind  tone 
Than  all  the  whips  which  you  could  own. 

A  sugar-lump,  a  pat  or  two 

Will  show  him  what  he  means  to  you. 

Say  to  him,  "You're  a  prize,  Old  Bill;" 
He'll  understand;  of  course  he  will! 

Give  him   the    treatment    you  would 
choose, 

If  you  were  in  a  horse's  shoes. 

— Alice  Jean  Cleator. 

The  Snow-Bird 

When  all  the  ground  with  snow  is  white, 

The  merry  snow-bird  comes, 
And  hops  about  with  great  delight 

To  find  the  scattered  crumbs. 

How  glad  he  seems  to  get  to  eat 

A  piece  of  cake  or  bread ! 
He  wears  no  shoes  upon  his  feet, 

No  hat  upon  his  head ! 

But  happiest  is  he,  I  know, 

Because  no  cage  with  bars 
Keeps  him  from  walking  in  the  snow. 

And  printing  it  with  stars. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 


The  Shepherd  Dog  of  the  Pyrenees 

A  dialogue  for  a  girl  dressed  as  a  traveler,  with 
climbing  stick,  and  a  hoy  dressed  as  a  shepherd. 

Traveler — Begone,  you,  sir!  Here,  shep- 
herd, call  your  dog! 

Shepherd — Be  not  affrighted,  madame, 

poor  Pierrot 
Will  do  no  harm.    I  know  his  voice  is 

gruff, 

But,  then,  his  heart  is  good. 

Trav. —  Well,  caJl  him,  then. 

I  do  not  like  his  looks.    He's  growling 
now. 

Shep.  —  Madame  had   better    drop  that 

stick.  Pierrot, 
He  is  as  good  a  Christian  as  myself 
And  does  not  like  a  stick. 

Trav.—  Such  a  fierce  look! 

And  such  great  teeth! 

Shep. — ■  Ah,  bless  poor  Pierrot's  teeth! 
Good  cause  have  I  and  mine  to  bless 

those  teeth. 
Come  here,  my  Pierrot!  Would  you  like 
to  hear, 

Madame,  what  Pierrot's  teeth  have  done 
for  me? 

Trav. — Torn  a  gaunt  wolf,  I'll  warrant. 

Shep. —  Do  you  see 

On  that  high  ledge  a  cross  of  wooil  that 

stands 
Against  the  sky? 

Trav. —  Just  where  the  cliff  goes  down 
A  hundred  fathoms  sheer,  a  wall  of  rock 
To  where  the  river  foams  along  its  bed? 
I've  often  wondered    who   was  brave 

enough  to  plant 
A  cross  on  such  a  ledge. 

Shep.—  Myself,  madame. 

That  the  good  God  might  know  I  gave 

him  thanks. 
One  night,  it  was  November,   dark  and 

thick 

The  fog  came  down,  when,  as  I  reached 
my  house, 

Marie  came  running  out;  our  little  one. 
Our  four-  year  Louis,  so  she  cried,  was 
lost. 

I  called  Pierrot,  "Go  seek  him,  find  my 
boy ! ' ' 

And  off  he  went.  Marie  ran,  crying  loud, 
To  call  the  neighbors.    They  and  I,  we 
searched 

All  that  dark  night.    I  called  Pierrot  in 
vain ; 

Whistled  and  called,  and  listened  for  his 
voice ; 


Winter  Winds,  Be  Hind 


T.  B.  W. 
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lit    -    tie    friend    be  kind; 
I 

Blow,  winds,  merrily  blow; 
Drift,  snow,  beautiful  snow; 
In  the  oak,  a  squirrel  sleeps 
And  his  winter  storehouse  keeps; 
Winter  winds,  bear  this  in  mind 
To  this  little  friend  be  kind; 
To  this  little  friend  be  kind. 

II 

B'ow,  winds,  merrily  blow; 
Drift,  snow,  beautiful  snow; 
In  a  burrow,  this  cold  day, 
Lives  a  rabbit  tired  of  play; 
Winter  winds,  bear  this  in  mind- 
To  this  little  friend  be  kind; 
To  this  little  friend  be  kind. 


To      this      lit    -  tie    friend      be  kind. 

Ill 

Blow,  winds,  merrily  blow; 
Drift,  snow,  beautiful  snow; 
In  a  barn  or  roofless  shed, 
Cat  and  dog  have  found  a  bed; 
Winter  winds,  bear  this  in  mind  — 
To  these  little  friends  be  kind; 
To  these  little  friends  be  kind. 

IV 

Blow,  winds,  merrily  blow; 
Drift,  snow,  beautiful  snow; 
In  some  homes  where  mothers  wee]). 
Cold  and  hungry  children  sleep; 
Winter  winds,  bear  this  in  mind  — 
To  these  little  friends  be  kind; 
To  these  little  friends  be  kind. 


He  always  came  or  barked  at  my  first 
word. 

But  now  he'answered  not.    When  dav  at 
last 

Broke,  and  the  gray  fog  lifted,  there  I 
saw 

On  that  high  ledge  against  the  dawning 
light 

My  little  one  asleep,  sitting  so  near 
That  edge   that,   as  I  looked,  his  red 
barette 

Fell  from  his  nodding  head  down  the 
abyss, 

And  there,  behind  him,  crouched  Pierrot, 
his  teeth, 

His  good,  strong  teeth,  clinched  in  the 

jacket  brown. 
Holding  the  child  in  safety.    With  wild 

bounds. 

Swift  as  the  gray  wolf's  own,  I  climbed 
the  steep. 

And  as  I  reached  them  Pierrot  beat  his 
tail 

And  looked  at  me,  so  utterly  distressed, 
With  eyes  that  said,  "Forgive,  1  could 

not  speak, ' ' 
But  never  loosed  his  hold,  till  my  dear 

rogue 

Was  safe  within  my  arms. — Ah,  ha! 
Pierrot, 

Madame  forgives  your  barking  and  your 

teeth ; 
I  knew  she  would. 

Trav.—  Come  here,  Pierrot,  good  dog! 
Come  here,  poor  fellow,  faithful  friend 

and  true, 
Come,  come,  be  friends  with  me! 

— Ellen  Murray. 

The  Neglected  Horse 

In  a  country  church  on  a  winter  night 
There  were  warmth  and  cheer,  and  a  bril- 
liant light 

Shone  from  the  chandeliers  in  ruddy  glow 
On  the  faces  bright  of  the  crowd  below. 

All  were  warmly  clad  in  their  winter's 
dress. 

With  a  carpet  soft  for  their  feet  to  press. 
When  the  pastor  knelt  and  in  silent  prayer 
Asked  the  Father's  aid  and  protecting 
care. 

Fell  a  sacred  hush — for  a  form  divine 
Seemed  to  hover  now  by  that  hallowed 
shrine. 

With  a  thankful  joy  his  warm  heart 
thrilled. 

As  he  rose  and  glanced  o'er  the  house 
well  filled. 

And  he  offered  thanks  that  their  hearts 

were  right. 
As  their  presence  proved  tin  that  winter 

night. 

They  had  braved  the  blast  and  the  sting- 
ing cold 

For  the  sacred  courts  of  the  sheltering 
fold. 

For  his  text  he  chose  Matthew  V  and  VII. 
"To  the  merciful  shall  be  mercy  given." 
And  he  proved  on  earth  such  would 

blessing  gain 
And  the  final  rest  of  the  blest  obtain. 

Then  they  sang,  "Praise  God,  whence 

all  blessings  flow, 
And  all   creatures  join  in  his  praise 

below. ' ' 

In  the  snow— outside — where  the  wind 
blew  cold, 

Stood  a  poor  old  horse  with  nu  sheltering 
fold. 

Does  the  poor  old  horse  thus  the  penance 
pay 

For  the  sins  of  men  while  they  praise 
and  pray ; 

Through  the  summer's  heat  and  the  win- 
ter's chill 

As  he  faithfully  serves  his  master's  will? 
-■S.  J.  Stevens  in  Our  Dumb  Animals. 

He  Prayeth  Well 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

— Coleridge. 
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Songs  and  Recitations  for  Mothers*  Day 


Loving 

How  much  lie  loved  her  he  could  not  say, 
And  yet  he  troubled  her  day  by  day. 
He  rarely  thought  of  her  peace  and  ease. 
For  he  said  in  his  heart,  "I'll  do  as  I 
please. " 

At  last  he  learned  from  his  patient  mother 
That  loving'  means — we  must  please  each 
other. 

— Youth 's  Companion. 

My  Folks 

I  think  my  folks  are  very  queer— 
You'd  be  surprised  at  things  I  hear. 
Sometimes  it  seems  I'm  very  small, 
And  then  again  I'm  big  and  tall. 

At  night  I  tease  to  stay  up  late. 
But  mother  says  "No,  no,  it's  eight. 
Go  right  upstairs;  and  hurry,  too. 
Indeed— a  little  boy  like  you!" 

At  six  next  morning,  from  the  hall, 
She  wakes  me  with  this  funny  call : 
"  Come,  come,  get  up ;  and  hurry,  too. 
For  shame— a  great  big  boy  like  you!" 

When  through  the  night  I  grow  so  fast, 
How  very  strange  it  doesn't  last! 
I  shrink  and  shrink  till  eight,  and  then 
I'm  just  a  little  boy  again. 

— Harper's  Magazine. 

Somebody's  Mother 

The  woman  was  old  and  ragged  and  gray 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter's 
day. 

She  stood  at  the  crossing,  and  waited 
long, 

Alone,  uncared-for,  amid  the  throng 

Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by, 
Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street  with  laughter  and  shout. 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  "school  let  out," 

Came  the  boys  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Hailing  the  snow  piled  white  and  deep. 

Past  the  woman  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way, 

Nor  ottered  a  helping  hand  to  her, 
So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir, 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horses' 
feet 

Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery 
street. 


Where  Do  All  the  Daisies  Go? 


Henrietta  A.  IIai.skv 
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II 

Where  do  all  the  birdies  go? 

I  know,  I  know! 
Far  away  from  winter  snow, 
To  the  fair  warm  South  they  go ; 
There  they  stay  till  daisies  blow, 

That  is  where  they  go  ! 


Ill 

Where  do  all  the  babies  go? 

I  know,  I  know ! 
In  the  glancing  firelight  warm, 
Safely  sheltered  from  all  harm, 
Soft  they  lie  on  mother's  arm, 

That  is  where  they  go ! 


At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop — 
The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group- 
He  paused  beside  her,  and  whispered  low, 
"I'll  help  you  across,  if  you  wish  to  go." 

He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along, 
Proud^that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went. 
His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 

"She's  somebody's  mother,   boys,  you 
know, 

For  all  she's  aged  and  poor  and  slow ; 

"And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  understand, 

"If  ever  she's  poor  and  old  and  gray, 
When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away." 

And  "somebody's  mother"  bowed  low 

her  head  . 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer 
she  said 


Was,    "God  be  kind  to  the  noble  boy 
Who  is  somebody's  son  and  pride  and 
joy!" 

If  Mother  Would  Listen 

If  mother  would  listen  to  me,  dears, 

She  would  freshen  that  faded  gown; 
She  would  sometimes  take  an  hour's  rest, 

And  sometimes  a  trip  to  town. 
And  it  shouldn't  be  all  for  the  children, 

The  fun  and  the  cheer  and  the  play ; 
With  the  patient  droop  on  the  tired  mouth, 

And  the  "mother  has  had  her  day. " 

True,  mother  has  had  her  day,  dears, 

When  you  were  her  babies  three, 
And  she  stepped  about  the  farm  and  the 
house, 

As  busy  as  ever  a  bee. 
When  she  rocked  you  to  sleep,  dears, 

And  sent  you  all  to  school, 
And  wore  herself  out,  and  did  without, 

And  lived  by  the  Golden  Rule. 


And  so  your  turn  has  come,  dears, 

Her  hair  is  growing  white. 
And  her  eyes  are  gaining  that  tar-away 
look 

That  peers  beyond  the  night 
One  of  these  days  in  the  morning. 

Mother  will  not  be  here; 
She  will  fade  away  into  silence, 

The  mother  so  true  and  dear. 

Then  what  will  you  do  in  the  daylight. 

And  what  in  the  gloaming  dim? 
And  father  tired  and  lonesome  then. 

Pray  what  will  you  do  for  him? 
If  you  want  to  keep  your  mother. 

You  must  make  her  rest  today ; 
Must  give  her  a  share  in  the  frolic. 

And  draw  her  into  the  play. 

And  if  mother  would  listen  to  me,  dears, 

She'd  buy  her  a  gown  of  silk, 
With  buttons  of  royal  velvet. 

And  ruffles  as  white  as  milk. 
And  she'd  let  you  do  the  trotting. 

While  she  sat  still  in  the  chair; 
That  mother  should   have  it   hard  all 
through, 

It  strikes  me  isn't  fair. 

■ — Margaret  E.  Songster. 

The  One  Who  Knows 

When  I'm  as  tired  as  tired  can  be, 
My  mother  takes  me  on  her  knee, 
And  holds  me  there,  so  soft  and  strong; 
She  knows  where  all  my  aches  belong! 

And  when  I'm  just  as  full  of  play 
I  want  to  run  and  jump  all  day, 
She  laughs  and  dances  round  with  me, 
Because  she  understands,  you  see! 

When  I'm  so  hungry  I  could  cry, 
And  dinner  time  is  nowhere  nigh, 
She  gives  me  bread  and  currant  jam  i 
She  sees  exactly  how  I  am ! 

I  don't  see  what  a  boy  would  do 
Without  his  mother  all  day  through, 
For  mothers  understand  things  so. 
They  don't  have  to  be  told  -they  know! 

The  Sunny  Side 

Everything  went  wrong  today 
In  my  study  and  my  play : 
Then  my  darling  mother  cried: 
"Look  on  the  sunny  side." 

When  the  world  seems  going  wrong, 
Start  the  day  with  laugh  and  song. 
Perhaps  this  rule  you  never  tried, 
"Look  on  the  sunny  side." 


Oh  you  who  have  a  mother  dear, 

Lei  no"t  a  word  or  acl  Cfive  pain, 
Bui  cherish,  love  her,  wiih  your  life ; 
You  ne'er  can  have  her  like  again. 
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Special  Features  for  Schoolroom  Entertainments 


The  Dancing  Bears 

By  Ida  M.  Titus 

CHILDREN  REQUIRED 

Five  boys  or  girls  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  of  varying-  heights,  who  take  the 
part  of  the  five  types  of  hears:  Bruin, 
the  black  bear;  Polar,  the  white  bear; 
Bumpo,  the  brown  bear;  Grizzly,  the 
gray  bear;  and  Cinnamon,  the  tawny 
bear.  These  children  should  be  good 
singers  if  possible.  The  owner  should 
be  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age  with 
black  hair  and  dark  eyes,  representing 
the  Italian  or  French  Canadian  type. 

Any  number  of  extra  children  may  be 
added  who  stand  behind  the  scenes  to 
help  sing  the  songs,  as  the  bears  have 
other  details  to  remember  and  create 
so  much  merriment  that  their  atten- 
tion is  liable  to  be  drawn  from  the  song 
itself. 

COSTUMES 
The  bears  are  dressed  in  costumes  of 
canton  flannel,  the  color  to  match  the 
type  that  each  bear  represents,  and  cut 
like  a  child's  sleeping  suit.  They  must 
reach  fully  to  the  wrists  and  ankles.  The 
heads  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  hood 
sewed  up  like  a  bag,  matching  the  cos- 
tume in  color.  Each  hood  must  be  fitted 
to  the  owner  personally,  on  account  of 
the  varying  difference  in  the  shape  of 
the  children's  heads.  The  hood  is  put 
over  the  head,  and  the  corners  are  tied 
up.  The  ears  then  should  be  bent  for- 
ward, then  the  place  cut  away  for  the 
face  to  show  through,  and  the  hood 
pinned  or  tacked  to  the  suit  around  the 
neck. 

Each  bear  carries  a  stick,  about  three 
feet  in  length  with  which  to  perform. 
( Broomsticks  answer  this  purpose  finely. ) 

The  owner  of  the  bears  wears  a  white 
shirt  with  dark  vest,  no  coat,  long  light 
gray  trousers,  red  bandana  handkerchief 
about  the  neck,  and  an  old  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat. 

ARRANGEMENT 
The  bears  are  in  line  behind  the  scenes, 
holding  their  sticks  vertically  with  both 
hands  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
called:— Bruin,  Polar,  Bumpo,  Grizzly 
and  Cinnamon.  The  owner  enters  with 
slouching  gait,  takes  central  position, 
makes  sweeping  bow  with  his  big  hat 
and  recites,  with  Italian  tone  and  accent 
if  possible. 

Owner — 

I  have  some  dancing  bears  very  choice. 
They  know  the  sound  of  their  master's 
voice; 

They  get  me  pennies,  I  give  them  grub, 
I  teach  them  tricks  but  use  no  club. 

Points  to  self  with  a  slight  bow,  re- 
moves hat  from  head,  shakes  his  head 
and  forefinger  with  decision,  steps 
a  little  to  the  right  of  center,  sidewise 
to  the  audience,  and  calls  loudly: 

"Come,  Bruin!"  Enter  Bruin,  the 
smallest  of  all  the  bears,  with  slide  side 
step,  not  lifting  his  feet  from  the  floor, 
dances  across  to  right  of  stage,  keeping 
his  face  to  the  audience,  then  to  left  of 
stage  and  stands  in  position. 

Owner  now  calls  "Hi,  Polar!"  Polar 
comes  in  very,  very  slowly  with  the 
same  slide  side  step  as  Bruin,  and  the 
owner  has  to  hurry  him  up.  He  says, 
"Hurry  up,  hurry  up,  Polar."  Polar 
comes  along  faster,  and  follows  the  same 
course  as  Bruin.  He  halts  at  right  of 
Bruin,  leaving  a  little  space  between 
them. 

"Here,  now,  Bumpo!"  Bumpo  dances 
in  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others, 
with  more  of  a  swing  to  his  steps,  wag- 
ging his  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
owner  warns  him,  "Steady,  steady^ 
Bumpo!"  Bumpo  follows  the  same 
course  and  halts  at  the  side  of  Polar. 

"Come  on,  Grizzly!"  Grizzly  comes 
on  but  when-half  way  in  halts.  Owner 
says  warningly,  "Come  on!"  Grizzly 
shakes  his  head.  The  owner  threatens 
him  with  raised  hand. — "Come  on, 
Grizzly,  I  say,  come  on!"  Grizzly  de- 
cides to  move  on,  and  dances  in  to  the 
side  of  Bumpo. 

"Hi,  there,  Cinnamon!"  Cinnamon 


comes  in  on  all  fours,  with  a  stick  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  when  in  full  view 
of  the  audience,  the  owner  calls,  "Up, 
Cinnamon,  up!"  Cinnamon  then  stands 
up,  holding  his  stick  like  the  others,  and 
dances  to  the  side  of  Grizzly. 

Song  by  the  Bears — 

I 

We're  frisky  dancing  bears,  we  are, 
We  come  from  countries  near  and  far. 
Old  Grizzly's  fierce  and  Polar 's  gay, 
But  each  one's  smart  in  his  own  way. 
For  we  are  the  dancing  bears. 

Chorus — 

We  are  the  dancing  bears,  take  heed ! 
Not  Teddy  Bears — oh,  no,  indeed! 

They're  cousins  to  us — 

Oh,  my,  such  a  fuss 

You've  made  of  them  long  enough! 
So  give  us  a  chance  and  clear  the  way 
And  we  will  amuse  you  for  small  pay; 
We'll  dance  for  you  fine 
When  we  get  into  line, 

For  we're  made  of  the  real  true  stuff. 

II 

We  are  not  stuffed  like  Teddies,  no! 
And  carried  round  by  babies,  so! 
We  are  alive,  and  dance  and  play, 
And  do  our  best  to  make  you  gay, 
For  we  are  the  dancing  bears. 

Chorus — 

III 

We're  frisky  dancing  bears — look  out! 
We  know  quite  well  what  we're  about, 
For  each  one  has  a  very  good  trick 
Which    we'll    perform  so    skilful  and 
quick, 

For  we  are  the  dancing  bears. 

Chorus— 

THE  DANCE 
The  bears  dance  between  the  chorus  and 
the  verses  as  follows.  Use  any  lively 
six-eight  music.  Possibly  the  music  of 
the  song  may  be  used  if  the  pianist  is 
clever  enough  to  make  up  a  bass. 
The  owner  may  direct  the  dance  by  clap- 
ping his  hands  every  time  the  bears 
slide  step. 


1.  Bears  take  four  slide  steps  to  left 
of  stage  and  halt,  sticks  in  vertical 
position. 

2.  Four  slide  steps  to  the  right,  sticks 
held  horizontally,  shoulder  high. 

3.  Turn  completely  around  while  tak- 
ing four  steps  and  tap  the  floor  lightly 
with  the  end  of  sticks,  each  one  turning 
to  right  or  left  as  he  pleases. 

4.  Four  slide  steps  to  the  left,  same 
as  before,  sticks  held  horizontally. 

5.  Repeat  3. 

6.  Repeat  2,  3,  4  and  5.  In  turning 
the  last  time  pound  the  floor  with  sticks 
as  hard  as  possible. 

Owner— 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  my  dancing 
bears. 

Don't  they  do  me  proud? 
Wherever  I  go  they  bring  in  the  cash 
And  draw  a  great  big  crowd. 

He  says,  "Bruin,  come  shake  hands 
with  your  master."  Bruin  with  the 
same  slide  step  goes  to  the  owner,  keep- 
ing his  face  to  the  audience,  and  solemnly 
shakes  hands  with  the  owner, then  slide- 
steps  back  to  his  place. 

"Polar,  give  us  a  fine  dance."  Polar 
dances  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  first 
dance.  She  sometimes  puts  the  stick 
above  her  head  and  holds  it  there,  and 
again  puts  it  back  of  her  head  across  her 
shoulders,  and  just  before  she  finishes, 
waves  it  high  in  the  air  as  if  she  were 
saying,  "Hip,  hip,  hurrah,"  and  then 
dances  back  to  her  place.  Polar  dances 
to  the  same  music  as  before. 

"Now,  Bumpo,  show  us  what  you  can 
do."  Bumpo  steps  forward  one  step, 
lays  down  his  stick  in  front  of  him,  and 
turns  a  somersault  toward  the  audience. 
He  then  picks  up  his  stick,  turns  to  the 
audience  and  makes  a  bow.  '  'Fine, 
Bumpo,  fine!  Could  you  give  us  another 
one  like  that?"  Bumpo  now  turns  his 
back  to  the  audience,  lays  down  his  stick 
as  before,  turns  a  somersault  over  it, 
and  steps  back  into  place.  "He  is  my 
prize  bear  Bumpo." 


The  Dancing  Dears 

Carolyn  A.  Titus  •  Ida  Maude  Titus 
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we    will     a  -  muse    you     for     small  pay;    We'll  dance  for    you  fine 
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When  we    get     in  -  to    line,     For  we're  made  of    the    real    true  stuff. 


"Come  out  here,  Grizzly,  let's  have  a 
wrestling  match,  and  see  which  one  is 
the  best  fighter."  Grizzly  lays  down  his 
stick  and  steps  forward.  This  should  be 
as  natural  as  possible.  After  a  few 
bouts  the  owner  falls  down  and  Grizzly 
stands  over  him,  while  Cinnamon  holds 
his  stick  as  if  it  were  a  gun.  He  points 
it  at  Grizzly,  saying,  "Bang,  bang, 
bang!"  and  Grizzly  falls  down.  The 
owner  picks  himself  up,  brushes  off  his 
clothes,  ties  his  handkerchief  around  his 
neck,  picks  up  his  hat  and  replaces  it  on 
his  head.  Grizzly  meantime  plays  "dead 
bear"  and  does  not  move.  The  owner 
looks  off  in  the  distance,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  As  he  begins  speak- 
ing, Grizzly  rises  and  steps  back  into  his 
place. 

Owner — 
I  see  a  hunter  with  his  gun, 
Now  run  for  your  lives,  run  quick,  every 
one ! 

If  he's  looking  for  specimens  you'll  just 

fill  the  bill 
In  some  large  museum,  stuffed,  stiff  and 

still. 

The  bears  hold  their  sticks  anyway 
and  slidestep  off  the  stage  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  with  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment and  energy,  the  owner  following. 

January 

An  Kxercise  for  Seven    Children   Bearing  the 
Letters  J-a-x-tt-a-r-y 

By  Harriet  H.  Pierson 

First  Child- 
January  comes  to  greet  you 

With  a  voice  of  cheer; 
"Happy  may  you  be,"  he  wishes, 

"Through  the  coming  year." 

Second  Child — 
January  says,  "Dear  children. 

Start  the  New  Year  right; 
Be  to  every  one  around  you 

Pleasant  and  polite. " 

Third  Child- 
January  sends  his  message 

Over  East  and  West: 
"Speak  the  truth  whatever  happens; 

Honesty  is  best." 

Fourth  Child- 
January  says,  "Be  always 

Kind  to  every  one, 
Then  you  may  look  back  with  pleasure 

When  the  day  is  done." 

Fifth  Child- 
January's  voice  is  earnest: 

"Keep  your  heart  with  care; 
Let  no  evil  thoughts  or  wishes 

Lodge  a  moment  there.  " 

Sixth  Child- 
January  says,  "  Remember 

Every  word  I  say : 
Parents,  teachers,  those  who  love  you, 

Honor  and  obey." 

Seventh  Child— 

"Hear  my  words,"  says  January, 

"Yes,  and  heed  them  too, 
So  you  shall  be  glad  and  happy 

All  the  New  Year  through.  " 

All  (singing  to  the  tune  of  "Marching 
through  Georgia")  — 
We  will  try,  oh,  January, 

All  these  things  to  do; 
We'll  remember  what  you've  told  us 

All  the  New  Year  through; 
For  your  good  advice  we  offer 

Many  thanks  to  you, 
Our  kind  friend,  January. 

A  White,  White  World 

We  live  in  a  white,  white  world 

That's  only  one  day  old, 
'Twas  turned  to  white  all  in  a  night, 

When  the  earth  was  still  and  cold: 
When  the  day  came  up  the  hills 

The  frost  king  followed  on, 
And  he  worked  and  worked,  and  never 
shirked 

Till  day  was  past  and  gone. 
And  we  cry,  "Brown  World,  adieu,  adieu! 

And  hail  to  the  world  that's  white  and 
new!" 

—Ida  Scott  Taylor. 
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Special  Features  for  Schoolroom  Entertainments-continued 


The  Runaway  Cookie 

A  Living  Moving  Picture  Play 
By  Catherine  Lyons 

v  CAST 

Little  Old  Woman,  in  cap  and  apron. 
Litte  Old  Man,   very  fat,   in  carpet 
slippers. 

Little  Boy,  with  tin  horn  and  toy  on 
string. 

Little  Girl,  with  doll. 

The  Cookie,  dressed  in  brown,  or  with 
a  pasteboard  front  to  look  like  a  real 
cookie. 

Two  Fishermen. 

Scarecrow  or  Tramp. 

Two  Haymakers,  with  big  straw  hats, 
rake  and  fork. 

A  Pair  of  Lovers,  dressed  in  fine 
clothes. 

Two  Woodcutters,  with  beards,  carry- 
ing axes. 

Hunter,  with  moustache ;  dog  on  leash. 

The  entire  success  of  this  play  de- 
pends upon  the  rapid  and  skilful  work 
of  the  stage  managers,  and  upon  the 
ability  of  the  players  to  register  lots  of 
action  and  great  speed,  when  in  reality 
their  feet  are  only  moving  up  and  down 
and  covering  very  little  ground  in  a  very 
long  time. 

The  stage  background  should  be  neu- 
tral as  the  curtain  remains  up.  There 
must  be  some  way  of  crossing  from  left 
to  right  behind  the  scenes,  so  that  the 
runners  are  always  seen  going  from  right 
to  left. 

The  Cookie  is  always  a  little  ahead. 
He  never  falls,  and  he  springs  lightly 
over  or  around  any  obstacle  with  which 
the  others  have  difficulty. 

SCENARIO 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  kitchen  scene. 
The  children  are  playing  on  the  floor.. 
Little  Old  Man  is  reading  a  paper  near 
rear  center.  Little  Old  Woman,  at  a 
table  at  left  front,  is  rolling  dough. 
She  cuts  it  into  the  shape  of  a  boy,  puts 
in  raisin  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  buttons, 
with  a  crease  across  waist-line.  She 
puts  it  into  pan,  shows  it  to  children 
and  man,  and  crossing  to  the  right, 
where  a  pasteboard  oven  door  has  been 
arranged  on  the  curtain  (it  has  a  box 
behind  it) ,  she  opens  the  door  and  puts 
pan  into  oven.  She  then  goes  back  and 
clears  table  of  all  but  rolling-pin,  kettle, 
spoon  and  pan.  All  gather  around  the 
oven  door. 

All  at  once  the  door  flies  open  and 
Cookie  Boy  crawls  in  on  all  fours.  The 
others  stand  back  stupefied.  He  jumps 
up  and  down  a  couple  of  times  and  rubs 
his  eyes.  Little  Girl  puts  out  hand  to 
touch  him.  They  each  grab  at  him,  but 
he  dodges  them  all.  He  runs  off  stage 
with  the  four  in  full  pursuit.  As  they 
go,  Old  Woman  grabs  rolling-pin  and 
kettle,  Old  Man  grabs  pan  and  spoon, 
Boy  drags  toy  and  carries  horn,  Girl 
her  doll. 

While  all  this  commotion  is  going  on, 
stage  hands  have  silently  removed  table 
and  chair;  pushed  an  empty  cart  and  an 
armful  of  loose  hay  in  from  the  right ; 
placed  bushes  or  trees  (in  buckets  or 
boxes)  on  each  side,  near  front.  The 
Scarecrow  with  arms  outstretched  has 
taken  place  at  rear  center. 

Two  Fishermen  enter,  talking,  from 
left  front.  They  walk  across  to  right, 
where  Cookie  Boy,  running  in,  meets 
and  dodges  them.  The  rest  come  run- 
ning after.  They  tumble  over  haycart, 
and  Fishermen  join  the  race.  Two  Hay- 
makers come  in  and  begin  to  rake  up 
and  pile  hay  on  the  cart. 

The  crowd  come  running  in  again  at 
right.  Cookie  Boy  collides  with  Scare- 
crow who  joins  the  chase.  (He  keeps 
his  arms  stiffly  outstretched  at  all 
times.)  One  Fisherman  throws  line  to 
catch  Runaway.  (Better  have  line 
hookless. )  Cookie  catches  it  and  holds 
it  a  little  way.    Little  boy  toots  horn. 

As  they  rush  on  again  from  right. 
Cookie  runs  around  Haymakers  and  tags 
each.  They  have  kept  stolidly  at  work, 
oblivious  to  the  tumult  behind  them,  but 
now  they  follow  the  throng,  carrying 
rake  and  fork.  (These  might  be  little 
toy  tools.)    The  Girl  drops  doll  and  the 


Scarecrow  picks  it  up  without  bending 
elbow. 

Stage  hands  remove  hay  and  cart  and 
roll  in  a  couple  of  small  logs  from  the 
right. 

A  Pair  of  Lovers,  carrying  a  parasol, 
stroll  in  from  left.  He  takes  her  hand 
and  strokes  it.  They  walk  over  and  sit 
on  one  log.  The  rest  run  in  from  right. 
Cookie  leaps  lightly  over  logs,  while 
others  fall  or  roll  over,  or  walk  around. 
Lovers  join  chase,  holding  hands.  Hay- 
maker's hat  blows  off  A  Fisherman 
puts  it  on. 

Two  Woodcutters  enter  from  right 
and  begin  to  chop  logs.  The  crowd 
comes  in.  They,  too,  run  along  with 
their  axes.   The  Old  Man  loses  a  slipper. 

This  time  the  runners  have  circled  off 
stage  and  will  come  back  from  left. 

The  Hunter  has  come  in  from  left  and 
is  half-way  across  the  stage,  looking  far 
out  above  the  heads  of  the  audience  and 
listening,  when  they  rush  in  behind  him 
and  frighten  him  so  that  he  drops  his 
gun.  He  follows  without  it,  pulling  the 
dog  with  him..  They  all  tear  across  the 
stage,  yelling  as  the  curtain  falls. 

The  curtain  raises  again  to  show  all 
except  the  Cookie  Boy  grouped  tear- 
fully around  the  Hunter  and  his  dog. 
The  dog  is  at  the  center  front  eating 
a  real  cookie  boy.  The  players  all  say, 
"He's  going,  he's  going,  he's  gone!''1 
slowly  and  tearfully. 

A  Lullaby  Program 

By  Harriette  Wilbur 

As  outlined  here,  this  exercise  requires 
thirty-five  little  girls,  but  the  director 
will  doubtless  care  to  choose  from  the 
large  number  of  songs  and  recitations 
those  best  suited  to  the  children  at  her 
disposal,  and  the  number  used  will  be  as 
she  desires.  Those  in  costume  are  The 
Rock-a-By  Lady,  and  the  different 
mothers  in  the  national  numbers.  The 
Rock-a-By  Lady  is  dressed  in  a  long, 
flowing  Grecian  gown  of  white  cheese- 
cloth, with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  red 
tissue  poppies,  a  scarf  of  red  chiffon 
edged  at  ends  with  flowers;  carries  a 
long  wand  tipped  with  an  immense  nod- 
ding poppy.  The  national  costumes  can 
be  decided  upon  after  consulting  pictures 
of  the  native  dress;  a  few  hints  are  as 
follows:   the  American  mother  wears  a 


long  dress  and  has  her  hair  done  high ; 
the  Armenian  mother  is  draped  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  white  sheet  so  drawn 
about  the  forehead  and  over  the  ears 
that  only  her  eyes  and  chin  are  visible; 
the  Negro  mother  has  a  gay  print  dress 
and  ajbandana  on  the  head,  face  not  dark- 
ened, however;  the  Jewish  mother  in  a 
biblical  costume.  The  dolls  are  wrapped 
in  long  white  swaddling-clothes,  except 
those  of  the  girls  in  the  chorus,  whose 
babies  are  in  long  nightgowns,  the  In- 
dian baby  in  a  blanket,  the  Negro  baby 
in  a  bandana,  the  Scotch  babies  in  plaids. 

The  poems  of  Eugene  Field  will  be 
found  in  a  volume  of  his  complete  poems. 
( Price  $2. 00. )  The  songs  are  found  in  the 
school  textbooks  known  as  "The  Lyric 
Music  Series"    (price  30  cents.) 

The  chorus  of  ten  little  girls,  dressed 
in  white  dresses  and  representing  ordi- 
nary children  rather  than  grown-ups, 
enter  with  their  dolls,  each  carrying  a 
little  rocking-chair.  They  place  their 
chairs  along  the  rear  of  the  stage  and 
seat  themselves.  They  sing  softly  von 
Weber's  "Cradle  Song,"  given  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  page  19.  They  continue 
to  rock.  Enter  the  Rock-a-By  Lady 
who  recites  "The  Rock-a-By  Lady,"  by 
Eugene  Field. 

The  chorus  comes  forward,  swinging 
their  dolls,  and  each  recites  in  turn  one 
of  the  following  poems,  or  excerpts  from 
them,  as  desired,  all  from  the  Field 
book  of  poems : 

"A  Hushaby." 

"An  Invitation  to  Sleep. 

"So,  So,  So,  Rock-a-by  So!" 

"Lullaby." 

"Lady  Button-Eyes. " 

"Dream,  Dream,  Dream!" 

"Cradle  Song. " 

"Christmas  Eve." 

The  chorus  then  sings,  at  first  standing 
in  a  line  but  gradually  working  back  to 
the  chairs,  "Sweet  and  Low." 

Enter  two  little  Dutch  mothers,  shyly 
pausing  just  inside  the  scene.  The  Rock- 
a-By  Lady  goes  to  meet  them,  leads  one 
forward  and  announces  her  recitation, 
"Nightfall  in  Dordrecht,"  by  Eugene 
Field.  After  the  Dutch  mother  recites, 
she  and  the  ten  little  girls  sing  together 
the  lullaby  on  page  48  of  the  "Lyric  First 
Reader."  The  Rock-a-By  Lady  then 
leads  the  second  Dutch  Mother  forward, 
and  announces  her  recitation :  "Wynken, 


Ritty  White 


Mrs.  O.  V.  Roe 


1.  A  lit  -  tie  white  kit  -  ty  sat  up  in  a  tree,  Was  stoned  by 
3.  And  now  kit  -  ty  white  who  sat     up    in     a     tree,       To    a     big    cat  is 


k 

-      -  d 

0 

some       boys,    (spoken)  just  1-2-3.  Oh,    yes,  they  were  bad,      but  an 

grown,  with  kits    (spoken)    1-2-3.  She  catch  -  es    the    mice  and 
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Fine. 
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oth  -  er   was  good,    He  climbed  up  the  tree,  Brought  her  down  as  he  should, 
al  -  so   the    rats,     The  kit  -  tens  they  say,  (spoken.)  "me-ow,"  and  "  pst-pst-pst. " 


2.  He  came    in     the     house  with  scared   pus  -  sy    cat,       And  gave   her  to 


me,  with    a    kind  ^j/><7/'t*«^  little  pat.    White  kit  -  ty  said  (spoken.)  "me-ow"  and 


m 


I  said,  "Don't  cry."         I  gave  her  some  milk, —     she  licked  the  dish  dry. 

NOTE:  This  song  may  be  used  in  the  "Kindness  to  Animals"  program  given  on  page  50,  as 
may  tlie  recitation  "Since.  Towser's  Gone,"  given  on  this  page.  In  "Kitty  White,"  on  "just  1,  2,  3," 
in  Verso  1,  pat  the  hands  vigorously,  in  time ;  on  "little  pat"  in  Verse  2,  pat  the  hands  gently. 


Blynken  and  Nod,"  by  Eugene  Field. 
Or,  as  the  words  have  been  set  to  music, 
they  may  be  sung  if  desired.  After  this 
recitation,  all  sing  together  the  lullaby 
on  page  24  of  the '  'Lyric  First  Reader. " 
The  two  Dutch  mothers  go  off,  rocking 
their  dolls. 

Enter  two  Scotch  mothers.  The  Rock- 
a-By  Lady  meets  them,  leads  one  for- 
ward and  announces:  "Balow,  My  Bon- 
nie," by  Eugene  Field.  After  this  rec- 
itation, the  Rock-a-By  Lady  introduces 
the  next  Scotch  mother,  who  gives 
"Croodlin'  Doo,"  by  Eugene  Field.  This 
mother  may  put  her  doll  down  in  the 
corner  before  advancing,  and  while  re- 
citing the  first  stanza  she  searches  for 
the  doll,  and  cuddles  it  during  the  next 
two  stanzas.  The  Scotch  mothers  sing 
together  the  "Lullaby  to  an  Infant 
Chief,"  found  on  page  43  of  '  'the  Lyric 
First  Reader,"  then  they  go  off. 

Enter  the  Japanese  mother,  who,  after 
being  introduced,  recites  "Little  Blue 
Pigeon,"  by  Eugene  Field.  Or,  if  pre- 
ferred, if  the  music  is  known  she  may 
sing  the  poem.    She  then  exits. 

Enter  the  Norse  mother,  who  recites 
"Norse  Lullaby,"  by  Field,  after  which 
she  and  the  chorus  sing  the  "Cradle 
Song"  on  page  109  of  the  "Lyric  First 
Reader. " 

Enter  the  Cornish  mother,  who  recites 
"Gold  and  Love  for  Dearie,"  by  Field. 

Enter  the  Negro  mother,  who  sings 
some  pretty  little  negro  lullaby,  of  which 
there  are  several  to  be  had  of  various 
music  publishers. 

Enter  the  Jewish  mother,  who  recites 
"Jewish  Lullaby,"  by  Field. 

Enter  the  Armenian  mother,  who  re- 
cites "Armenian  Lullaby,"  by  Field. 

Enter  the  Prussian  mother,  who  sings 
"Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,"  given  in  the  De- 
cember, 1914,  issue,  of  this  magazine, 
page  19. 

Enter  the  Sicilian  mother,  who  recites 
"Oh,  Little  Child,"  by  Field. 

Enter  the  Corsican  mother,  who  recites 
"Bambino,"  by  Field. 

Enter  the  Indian  mother,  who  recites 
from  "Hiawatha, "  or  sings  the  lullaby 
from  the  Hiawatha  play,  given  in  this 
magazine,  October,  1914,  page  53. 

The  chorus  joins  with  her  in  singing 
"Hush-a-by,  baby,  on  the  tree  top," 
found  in  December,  1914,  page  19. 

Enter  the  Orkney  mother,  who  recites 
"Heigh-ho,  my  Dearie,  "  by  Field. 

Chorus  sings  with  her  the  cradle  song 
on  page  131,  "Lyric  First  Reader.  " 

Enter  the  Brittany  mother,  who  re- 
cites "Hushaby,  Sweet  My  Own,"  by 
Field. 

Enter  the  Danish  mother,  who  sings 
"Sleepy-Land"  on  page  54,  "Lyric  First 
Reader. " 

Enter  the  American  mother,  who  re- 
cites "Shut-Eye  Town,"  by  Field. 

Enter  the  English  mother  who  sings 
"Sleep,  Darling,  Sleep, "page  16,  "Lyric 
First  Reader. " 

All  the  mothers  enter  and  arrange 
themselves  in  a  semi-circle  about  the 
room.  The  chorus  stands  in  a  line  near 
the  front,  and  with  the  Rock-a-By  Lady 
leading  them,  the  girls  sing  in  closing, 
"Hush,  My  Dear,  Lie  Still  and  Slum- 
ber," given  on  page  18,  December,  1914. 

Since  Towser's  Gone 

I  don't  care  for  fishin'  now 

Since  Towser's  gone. 
Keep  thinkin'  how  we'd  dig  fer  bait 
Over  by  the  garden  gate ; 
But  now  I  have  to  dig  alone  - 

Because  he's  gone. 
'Nd  I  don't  want  t'  swim  no  more 

Since  Towser's  gone. 
He  alius  use  t'  swim  with  me; 
There  weren't  no  dog  could  swim  like  he 
Could  swim  'nd  dive — 

But  now  he's  gone. 
'Nd  I  just  hate  t'  get  the  cows 

Since  Towser's  gone. 
A  great  big  lump  comes  in  my  throat, 
'Nd  it  don't  matter  how  I  choke, 
Fer  it  just  stays — 

Now  Towser's  gone. 
Somehow  I  get  t'  thinkin'  too. 
Of  all  them  things  we  use  t'  do. 
An',  oh,  how  I  'ust  wish  'nd  wish 

He  hadn't  gone! 

—Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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A  Happy  New  Year 

By  Alice  E.  Allen 

A  little  New  Year  Kxercise  for  four  groups  of 
children,  as  Snowflakes,  Breezes,  Birds  and  Bells  ; 
aud  one  child,  in  winter  out-of-door  costume, 
who  watches  them  and  asks  the  question  in  the 
last  couplet.  Or,  if  desired,  the  whole  may  he 
given  as  a  single  recitation. 

Snowflakes — 
Laughed  a  little  white  snowflake,  softly 
and  low, 

"It's  a  happy  New  Year— I  know,  I 
know !" 
Breezes — 

Cried  a  gay  little  breeze,  just  out  for  a 
blow, 

"It's  a  happy  New    Year— I  know,  I 
know ! ' ' 
Birds- 
Sang  a  little  brown  birdie  out  of  the 
snow, 

"It's  a  happy  New  Year— I  know,  I 
know !" 

Bells  (ringing  real  bells,  if  desired)  - 
Then  a  chorus  of  bells  set  the  morning 
aglow, 

"It's"  a  happy  New  Year — we  know, 
we  know !" 
Child— 

"A  happy  New  Year?"  cried  I,  "And 
why  so  ?" 
Others  (gaily) — 
Said  they    all,  "We're  so  happy,  our- 
selves, you  know!" 

A  Rhyme  of  the  Months 

An  Exercise  for  Twelve  Children 

By  Maude  M.  Grant 

First  Child — 
J  is  for  January, 

All  ice  and  snow, 
The  month  that  brings  to  us 

The  New  Year,  you  know. 

Second  Child— 
F  is  for  February, 

Shortest  month  of  the  year, 
Has  the  birthdays  of  Lincoln 
And  Washington  dear. 

Third  Child  - 
M  is  for  March. 

When  the  rough,  wild  winds  blow, 
But  with  March  comes  the  spring, 

And  the  tulips  will  grow. 

Fourth  Child— 
A  is  for  April, 

All  dripping  with  rain, 
But  she  calls  the  flowers  forth 
And  the  birds  back  again. 

Fifth  Child— 
M  is  for  May, 

When  the  blossoms  are  mil, 
When  the  bees  start  to  buzz, 

And  the  birds  fly  about. 

Sixth  Child— 
J  is  for  June, 

With  the  last  days  of  school, 
And  the  long  days  of  the  year, 
With  morns  dewy  and  cool. 

Seventh  Child — 
J  is  for  July,  too, 

Crackers  and  noise. 
And  sky-rockets  bursting, — 
'Tis  fun  for  the  boys. 

Eighth  Child— 
A  is  for  August, 

When  the  sun  is  so  bright. 
And  the  crickets  and  katy-dids 
Chirp  all  the  night. 

Ninth  Child— 
S  is  for  September, 

When  ripe  apples  fall, 
And  the  grapes  hang  in  clusters 

On  trellis  and  wall. 

Tenth  Child— 
O  is  October ; 

And  all  the  nuts  brown, 
When  Jack  Frost  shakes  the  branches, 

Come  rattling  fast  down. 

Eleventh  Child - 
N  is  November, 

With  Thanksgiving  Day. 
When  friends  and  relations 

Come  from  far  awaj . 


Twelfth  Child— 
D  is  December, 

And  Christmas  so  bright; 
Hail  the  Tree  and  its  branches 
With  candles  alight! 

Ail- 
Now  all  through  the  year 

Of  twelve  months,  you  see, 
There's  something  of  pleasure, 
For  you  and  for  me. 

What  Bessie  Saw 

This  morning,  when  all  of  the  rest  had 
gone  down, 
I  stood  by  the  window  to  see 
The  beautiful  pictures,  which  there  in 
the  night, 
Jack  Frost  had  been  making  for  me. 

There  were  mountains,  and  wind-mills, 

and  bridges,  and  boats, 
Some  queer-looking  houses  and  trees; 
A  hammock  that  hung  by  itself  in  the 

air, 

And  a  giant  cut  off  at  the  knees. 

Then  there  was  a  steeple  so  crooked  and 
high, 

I  was  thinking  it  surely  must  fall, 
When  right  down  below  it  I  happened  to 

spy 

The  loveliest  thing  of  them  all. 

The  cutest  and  cunningest  dear  little 
girl ! 

I  looked  at  her  hard  as  I  could, 
And   she  stood   there  so  dainty — and 
looked  back  at  me, 
In  a  little  white  ulster  and  hood. 

"Good  morning,"  I  whispered,  for  all  in 
a  flash 

I  knew  'twas  Jack  Frost's  little  sister ; 
I  was  so  glad  to  have  h.  c  come  visiting 
me, 

I  reached  up  quite  softly  and  kissed 
her. 

Then — can  you  believe  it? — the  darling 

was  gone! 
Killed  dead  in  that  one  little  minute. 
I  never  once  dreamed  that  a  kiss  would 

do  that — 
How  could  there  be  any  harm  in  it? 

And  I  am  so  sorry!    For  though  I  have 
looked 

Fifty  times  at  that  window  since  then. 
Half  hoping  to  see  her  once  more,  yet  I 
know 

She  never  can  come  back  again. 

And — it  may  be  foolish — but  all  through 

the  day 

I  have  felt — and  I  knew  that  I  should — 
•lust  as   if  I  had  killed  her,  that  dear 
baby  girl, 
In  the  little  white  ulster  and  hood. 

— Carrie  W.  Bronson. 

Six  Little  Eskimos 

By  Maude  M.  Grant 

An  exercise  for  six  small  children  dressed  as 
Kskimos  in  white  cotton  suits  trimmed  with 
cotton  batting;  and  pointed  hoods  with  a  wide 
piece  of  cotton  batting  around  the  face.  They 
carry  snowballs  made  of  white  cotton. 

All- 
Six  little  Eskimo  boys  are  we, 
We  live  in  the  North  by  the  Polar  Sea. 
Our  houses  are  made  out  of  ice  and  snow, 
But  they're  warm  and  snug  when  the 
north  winds  blow. 
First  Child— 
We  drink  whale  oil,  and  we're  fond  of 
fat, 

This  food  keeps  us  warm,  and  we  all 

like  that. 
Second  Child — 
Our  sleds  are  made  of  big  whalebones 

strong. 

And  by  husky  dogs  they  are  pulled  along. 

Third  Child— 
The  white  bear  lives  in  our  Land  of 
Snow, 

He  is  hunted  much  by  the  Eskimo. 

Fourth  Child — 
The  sun  shines  for  us  only  half  of  the 
year, 

Gleaming  o'er  snow-packs  so  white  and 
so  clear. 


Fifth  Child— 
Creat  icebergs  rise  o'er  all  our  land, 
When  the  days  are  bright,  the  sights  are 
grand. 
Sixth  Child— 
In  the  cold,  cold  blue  of  our  polar  sky, 
Strange  lights  of  the  North  go  flashing 
by. 
All- 
Six  little  Eskimo  boys  are  we, 
Just  down  from  our  home  by  the  frozen 
sea, 

Please  watch  us  now,  and  see  us  go 
Back  to  the  land  of  the  Eskimo. 

(Pause. ) 

All- 
Six  little  Eskimos  glad  to  be  alive, 
A  big  bear  chased  one,  and  then  there 
vwere  five! 

(One   looks   around,  then  runs  away 
as  if  he  were  being  chased.) 
Five  little  Eskimos  who  wished  there 

were  some  more, 
One's  mother  called  him,  and  then  there 
were  four. 
(Voice  calls  "Oo-oo-oo, "  and  child  runs 
off.) 

Four  little  Eskimos  happy  as  could  be, 
A  big  snowball  hit  one,  and  then  there 
were  three. 
(One  throws  a  snowball  at  another 
and  he  runs  off.) 

Three  little  Eskimos  wondered  what,  to 
do, 

One  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 
And  then  there  were  two. 

(One  falls  down,  gets  up  and  runs  off, 
rubbing  his  head.) 

(Two  face  each  other  as  if  boxing, 
with  fists  doubled  up.) 
Two  little  Eskimos  playing  in  the  sun 
One  got  oh,  so  very  warm,   and  then 
there  was  one! 

(One  runs  off,  fanning  himself  with 
his  hand.) 

One  little  Eskimo  started  out  to  roam, 
Didn't  know  a  place  to  go  but  straight 
back  to  his  home! 
(Runs  off  the  platform,  throwing  his 
snowball  out  into  the  audience.) 

N.  E.  W.  S. 

North  are  icebergs,  white  bears,  seals, 
Eskimos  with  blubber  for  meals, 
Odd  sea-birds  with  wings  like  fins, 
Bold  explorers  with  food  in  tins, 
Dogs  that  draw  the  sledges  light, 
Six  months  day  and  six  months  night, 
Bright  auroras,  "sun-dogs"  queer, 
Wintry  snow  through  all  the  year. 

East  are  tea-plants,  silkworms,  spice, 
Elephants  huge,  wide  fields  of  rice, 
Chinamen  wearing  long,  slim  queues, 
Porcelain  vases  of  richest  hues, 
Bamboo  houses,  fans  and  screens, 
Dragon-kites  and  palanquins, 
Fuji-yama,  shining  clear, 
Rumbling  earthquakes  all  the  year. 

West,  the  prairies  wide  as  seas. 
Towering  cliffs  and  monster  trees, 
Lofty  cataracts,  canyons  deep, 
Ranches  raising  cattle  and  sheep, 
Mines  of  gold  and  silver  ore, 
Corn  and  wheat  in  endless  store, 
Mountain-ranges,  snowy-capped. 
Silent  Indians,  blanket-wrapped. 

South  are  groves  where  oranges  grow, 
The  cotton-bolls  are  the  only  snow. 
Season  of  drouth  and  season  of  rain, 
Waving  ranks  of  sugar-cane, 
Tropical  forests  where  monkeys  swing, 
Where  jeweled  birds  are  on  the  wing. 
Endless  summer,  desert  sands, 
Sluggish  rivers  through  fertile  lands. 
North,  East,  West,  South— the  world  is 
wide. 

Full  of  wonders  on  every  side. 

— St.  Nicholas. 

The  Seasons 

By  Virginia  Baker 

In  autumn  school  begins,  we  know. 
In  winter  comes  the  feathery  snow. 
In  spring  the  birds  and  flowers  appear, 
In  summer  comes  vacation  dear. 


The  Little  Eskimo 

By  Mary  V.  Myer» 

In  the  land  of  ice  and  snow 
Lives  the  little  Eskimo; 
Dressed  in  fur  of  seal  and  bear, 
Like  a  grizzly,  I  declare. 

At  the  school  to  which  he's  led. 
Learns  to  drive  a  dog  and  sled ; 
Learns  to  build  a  house  of  snow, 
In  the  land  of  Eskimo. 

Water  on  his  hands  and  face 
Never  does  he  need  to  place; 
Never  needs  to  weed  or  hoe. 
Plays  all  day  out  in  the  snow. 

Happy  is  the  Eskimo 

In  his  home  of  ice  and  snow. 

I  am  happy  with  the  flowers, 

With  the  sunshine  and  the  showers. 

The  Months 

The  months  once  met  together  to  talk 

about  the  weather; 
January  dressed  in  furs — he  was  a  chilly 

fellow;  1 
June  wore  roses  red  and  white,  and  May 

a  gown  of  yellow. 
February  looker!  like  a  postman  gay,  with 

Valentines  ready  to  give  away. 
April  her  gossamer  bore  on  her  arm, 

tho'  the  sun  shone  out  its  brightest; 
And  she  carried  a  sunshade  of  daintiest 

green,   trimmed    with    lace   of  the 

whitest.  • 

March's  whistle,  loud  and  long,  mingled 

with  the  bird's  sweet  song. 
Sweet  July  had  a    bunch   of  flowers; 

August  ripe  fruit  was  bringing; 
September's  bloom  was  the  golden-rod; 

October  a  scythe  was  swinging. 
November's  cheeks  were  round  and  red, 

and  cheerful  looks  he  round  him  shed  ; 
And  drove  in  front  a  goodly  stock  of 

gobbling  turkeys — noisy  flock. 
But  chill  December,  last  of  all,  brought 

fun  and  laughter  to  the  hall ; 
With  holly  wreath,  and  beard  of  snow, 

and  stockings  crammed  from  top  to  toe ; 
And  on  his  back,  they  laughed  to  see  a 

sparkling,  glittering  Christmas  tree. 
About  the  weather,  they  did  say,  'twas 

best  to  let  each  coming  day 
Bring  just  what  weather  seemed  best, 

and  so,  contentedly,  to  rest. 

— Child-Garden. 

The  Dishes 

Somebody  didn't  wipe  the  dishes  dry! 
How  do  I  know?  Because  I  saw  them  crj  . 
Yes,    crying    as    they    sat  upon  the 
shelves, — 

I  saw  them  and  they  couldn't  help  them- 
selves. 

They  made  no  noise;  each  plate  was  in 
its  place; 

But,  oh,  two  tears  were  on  the  platter's 
face! 

Oh,  don't  you  think  a  little  girl  is  mean 
Whose  dishes  cry  because  they're  not 
wiped  clean? 

The  Pebbles'  Lesson 

How  smooth  the  sea-beach  pebbles  are! 

But,  do  you  know. 
The  ocean  worked  a  hundred  years 

To  make  them  so. 

And  once  I  saw  a  little  girl 

Sit  down  and  cry 
Because  she  could  not  cure  a  fault 

With  one  small  "try!" 

Shovel  and  Broom  Brigade 

The  busiest  boys  of  all. 

The  merriest  lads  I  know, 
Boys  everywhere,  big  and  small, 

Are  shoveling  off  the  snow. 
As  soon  as  the  storm  is  done. 

With  weapons  of  peace  arrayed, 
A  shout,  and  away  they  run — 

The  shovel  and  broom  brigade. 

Wherever  you  turn  you'll  meet 

A  dozen,  and  maybe  more; 
They  scatter  in  every  street 

And  rattle  at  every  door. 
They  clatter  and  scrape  and  dig; 

They're  coming— don't  be  afraid— 
The  little,  the  strong,  the  big. 

The  shovel  and  broom  brigade. 

■  — Youth's  Coiii ihi n ion. 
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Opportunity 

Au  auswer  to  "Opportunity,"  by  John  J.  Ingalls, 
publisher!  on  this  page,  October,  1914. 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no 
more 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find 
you  in; 

For  every  day  I  stand  without  your  door 
And  bid  you  work,  and  rise  to  fight 
and  win. 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed 
away, 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane ! 
Each,  night  I  burn  the  record  of  the 
day — 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again! 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have 
fled, 

To  vanished  joys  be  brind  and  deaf 
and  dumb ; 
My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with 
its  dead, 

But  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your 

hands  and  weep: 
I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say,  ' '  I  can ; ' ' 
No  shame-faced  outcast  ever  sank  so 

deep 

But  he  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man! 

Dost  thou  behold  thy  lost  youth  aghast? 
Dost  reel  from  righteous  retribution's 
blow? 

Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the 
past, 

And  find  the  future's  pages  white  as 
snow. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?    Rouse  thee  from 
thy  spell ; 

Art  thou  a  sinner?    Sins  may  be  for- 
given; 

Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee 
from  hell, 
Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to 
heaven. 

—  Walter  Malone. 

The  Teacher 

(Sometimes  called  "The  Children.") 
When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 
And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed, — 
Oh  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace! 
Oh.  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  Heaven, 

Shedding   sunshine  and  love  on  my 
face! 

And  when  they  are  gone,  I  sit  dreaming 
Of  my  childhood,  too  lovely  to  last; 

Of  love  that  my  heart  will  remember 
When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past ; 

Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made 
me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin; 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 
And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

Oh,  my  heart  grows  as  weak    as  a 
woman's 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow, 
When  I  think  of  the  paths,   steep  and 
stony 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must 
go. 

Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o'er 
them, 

Of  the  tempests  of  fate  blowing  wild— 
Oh,  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 
As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child! 

They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  house- 
holds, 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise. 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

His  glory  still  beams  in  their  eyes: 
Oh,  those  truants  from  earth  and  from 
heaven, 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and 
mild! 

And  I  know  how  Jesus  could  liken 
The  Kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 


Seek  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones 

All  radiant,  as  others  have  done. 
But  that  life  may   have  just  enough 
shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun ; 
I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from 
evil, 

But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to 
myself. 

Ah !    A  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 
But  the  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  of  the  rod ; 
I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of 
Knowledge, 
They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of 
God. 

My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness, 
Where  I  shut  them  from  breaking  a 
rule; 

My  frown  is  sufficient  correction. 
My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  autumn 
To  traverse  the  threshold  no  more, 

Ah!  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 
That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door. 

I    shall  miss  the  good-nights  and  the 
kisses, 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee; 
The  group  on  the  green  and  the  flowers 
That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  evening, 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street, 
I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  death  says  the  school  is  dismissed, 
May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed. 

The  White-Footed  Deer 

It  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 
When,  by  the  woodland  ways, 

The  traveler  saw  the  wild  deer  drink, 
Or  crop  the  birchen  sprays. 

Beneath  a  hill,  whose  rocky  side 

O'er-browed  a  grassy  mead, 
And  fenced  a  cottage  from  the  wind, 

A  deer  was  wont  to  feed. 

She  only  came  when  on  the  cliffs 

The  evening  moonlight  lay, 
And  no  man  knew  the  secret  haunts 

In  which  she  walked  by  day. 

White    were    her    feet,   her  forehead 
showed 

A  spot  of  silvery  white, 
That  seemed  to  glimmer  like  a  star 

In  autumn's  hazy  night. 

And  here,  when  sang  the  whippoorwill, 
She  cropped  the  sprouting  leaves, 

And  here  her  rustling  steps  were  heard 
On  still  October  eves. 

But  when  the  broad  midsummer  moon 

Rose  o'er  the  grassy  lawn, 
Beside  the  silver-footed  deer 

There  grazed  a  spotted  fawn. 

The  cottage  dame  forbade  her  son 

To  aim  the  rifle  here; 
"It  were  a  sin,"  she  said,  "to  harm 

Or  fright  that  friendly  deer. 

"This  spot  has  been  my  pleasant  home 
Ten  peaceful  years  and  more; 

And  ever,  when  the  moonlight  shines, 
She  feeds  before  our  door. 

"The  red  men  say  that  here  she  walked 

A  thousand  moons  ago; 
They  never  raise  the  war-whoop  here, 

And  never  twang  the  bow. 

"I  love  to  watch  her  as  she  feeds, 

And  think  that  all  is  well 
While  such  a  gentle  creature  haunts 

The  place  in  which  we  dwell.  " 

The  youth  obeyed,  and  sought  for  game 
In  forests  far  away, 
1  Where,  deep  in  silence  and  in  moss, 
The  ancient  woodland  lay. 

But  once,  in  autumn's  golden  time. 
He  ranged  the  wild  in  vain, 


Nor  roused  the  pheasant  nor  the  deer, 
And  wandered  home  again. 

The  cresent  moon  and  crimson  eve 
Shone  with  a  mingling  light; 

The  deer,  upon  the  grassy  mead, 
Was  feeding  full  in  sight. 

He  raised  the  rifle  to  his  eye, 
And  from  the  cliffs  around 

A  sudden  echo,  shrill  and  sharp, 
Gave  back  its  deadly  sound. 

Away,  into  the  neighboring  wood, 
The  startled  creature  flew, 

And  crimson  drops  at  morning  lay 
Amid  the  glimmering  dew. 

Next  evening  shone  the  waxing  moon 

As  sweetly  as  before; 
The  deer  upon  the  grassy  mead 

Was  seen  again  no  more. 

But  ere  that  crescent  moon  was  old, 
By  night  the  red  men  came, 

And  burnt  the  cottage  to  the  ground, 
And  slew  the  youth  and  dame. 


I  can  tell  of  manhood  debased  by  you, 
That  I  have  uplifted  and  crowned  anew. 
I  cheer,  I  help,  I  strengthen  and  aid ; 
I  gladden  the  hearts  of  man  and  of  maid ; 
I  set  the  chained  wine-captive  free, 
And  all  are  better  for  knowing  me." 

These  are  the  tales  they  told  each  other, 
The  glass  of  wine  and  his  paler  brother, 
As  they  sat  together,  filled  to  the  brim, 
On  the  rich  man's  table,  rim  to  rim. 

David's  Lament  for  Absalom 

Alas!  my  noble  boy,  that  thou  shouldst 
die! 

Thou,  who  wert  made  too  beautifully 
fair! 

That  death  should  settle  in  thy  glorious 
eye, 

And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  cluster- 
ing hair! 

How  could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent 
tomb, 

My  proud  boy,  Absalom  ! 


Now  woods  have  overgrown  the  mead, 
And  hid  the  cliffs  from  sight; 

There  shrieks  the  hovering  hawk  at  noon, 
And  prowls  the  fox  at  night. 

—  W.  C.  Bryant. 

The  Two  Glasses 

There  sat  two  glasses  filled  to  the  brim, 
On  a  rich  man's  table,  rim  to  rim. 
One  was  ruddy  and  red  as  blood, 
And  one  was  as  clear  as  the  crystal  flood. 

Said  the  glass  of  wine  to  his  paler 
brother, 

"Let  us  tell  tales  of  the  past  to  each 
other. 

I  can  tell  of  banquet  and  revel  and  mirth, 
Where  I  was  king,  fori  ruled  in  might; 
And  the  proudest  and  grandest  souls  on 
earth 

Fell  under  my  touch  as  though  struck 

with  blight. 
From  the  heads  of  kings  I  have  torn  the 

crown ; 

From  the  heights  of  fame  I  have  hurled 

men  down ; 
I  have  blasted  many  an  honored  name; 
I  have  taken  virtue  and  given  shame; 
I  have  tempted  the  youth  with  a  sip,  a 

taste, 

That  has  made  his  future  a  barren  waste. 
Far  greater  than  any  king  am  I, 
Or  than  any  army  under  the  sky. 
I  have  made  the  arm  of  the  driver  fail 
And  sent  the  tram  from  its  iron  rail. 
I  have  made  good  ships  go  down  at  sea, 
And  the  shrieks  of  the  lost  were  sweet 
to  me. 

Fame,  strength,  wealth,  genius  before 
me  fall, 

And  my  might  and  power  are  over  all 
Ho!   Ho!  pale  brother,"  laughed  the 

ruddy  wine, 
"Can  you  boast  of  deeds  as  great  as 

mine?" 

Said  the  glass  of  water,  "I  cannot  boast 
Of  a  king  dethroned  or  a  murdered  host. 
But  I  can  tell  of  hearts  that  were  sad 
By  my  crystal  drops  made  light  and 
glad; 

Of  thirsts  I  have  quenched  and   brows  I 

have  laved ; 
Of  hands  I  have  cooled  and  souls  I  have 

saved. 

I  have  leaped  through  the  valley  and 

dashed  down  the  mountain; 
Slept  in  the  sunshine  and  dripped  from 

the  fountain. 
I  have   burst    my   cloud  -  fetters  and 

dropped  from  the  sky, 
And  everywhere  gladdened  the  landscape 

and  eye. 

1  I  have  eased  the  hot  forehead  of  fever  | 
and  pain; 

I  have  made  the  parched  meadows  grow  | 

fertile  with  grain; 
I  can  tell  of  the  powerful  wheel  of  the 

mill 

That  turned  out  the  flour  and  turned  at 
my  will ; 


Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son,  and  1  am  chill, 
As  to  my  bosom  I  have  tried  to  press 
thee, 

How  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill, 
Like  a  rich  harp  string,  yearning  to 
caress  thee, 
And^hear  thy  sweet  "My  father"  from 
these  dumb 

And  cold  lips,  Absalom! 

The  grave  hath  won  thee.   I  shall  hear 
the  gush 

Of  music,  and  the  voices  of  the  young, 
And  life  shall  pass  me  in  its  mantling 
blush, 

And  the  dark  tresses  to  the  soft  winds 
flung, 

But  thou  no  more,  with  thy  sweet  voice, 
shall  come. 

To  meet  me,  Absalom ! 

And  oh,  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my 
heart, 

Like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be 
broken, 

How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart, 
Yearn  for  thine  ear  to  drink  its  last 
deep  token ! 
It  were  so  sweet,  amid  death's  gather- 
ing gloom. 
To  see  thee,  Absalom! 

And  now,  farewell !    'Tis  hard  to  give 
thee  up, 

With  death,  so  like  a  gentle  slumber, 
on  thee ; 

And  thy  dark  sin!    Oh,  I  could  drink  the 
cup. 

If  from  this  woe  its  bitterness  had 
won  thee! 

May  God  have  called  thee,  like  a  wan- 
derer home, 
My  erring  Absalom! 

-.V.  P.  Willis. 

The  Babie 

Nae  shoon  to  hide  her  tiny  taes, 

Nae  stockings  on  her  feet; 
Her  supple  ankles  white  as  snow, 

Or  early  blossoms  sweet. 
Her  simple  dress  of  sprinkled  pink, 

Her  double,  dimpled  chin; 
Her  pucker'd  lip  and  bonny  mou', 

With  nae  ane  tooth  between. 
Her  een  sae  like  her  mither's  een, 

Twa  gentle,  liquid  things; 
Her  face  is  like  an  angel's  face — 

We're  glad  she  has  nae  wings. 

—Hugh  Miller. 

The  New  Year 

Who  comes  dancing  over  the  snow, 

His  soft  little  feet  all  bare  and  rosy? 
Open  the  door,  though  the  wild  wind 
blow. 

Take  the  child  in  and  make  him  cozy, 
Take  him  in  and  hold  him  dear, 
Here  is  the  wonderful  glad  New  Year. 

— Dinah  M.  Craik. 
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right  down  town  to  pick  out  that  sled. 

And  here  is  the  picture  of  the  sled,  with 
Ronald  and  Hollo.  Uncle  Tom  says,  'Mi  s 
triplets  now,  instead  of  twins  ! "  Isn't  it  a  fine 
sled  ?  Ronald  thinks  s<>,  1  assure  you!  And 
what  good  times  the  three  have — Ronald;  Hollo 
and  that  sled  !  It  is  a  very  generous  sled.  It 
has  taken  dozens  of  people  to  ride.  For 
Ronald  is  a  generous  little  owner.  He  has 
taken  older  folks  to  ride,  as  well  as  shared  his 
sled  with  hoys  and  girls. 

Ronald  thinks  that  the  long  Canadian 
winter  is  the  kind  of  a  winter  to  have,  "I  used 
to  want  to  he  an  Eskimo,  because  he  has  snow 
all  the  time,"  he  wrote  mamma.  "But  now  I 
want  to  live  in  Canada.  There's  such  lots  and 
lots  and  lots  of  snow  here.  I  am  perfectly 
happy,  tell  papa.  For  I  can  coast  'most  every 
bit  of  the  time  here.  And  I  have  the  finest 
sled  in  all  the  world.    Rollo  thinks  so,  too!" 

And  now  you  have  found  out  the  other 
secret — why  Ronald  is  the  very  happiest  boy 
in  ( )anada. 
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THE  SNOW  BOY 

BY  JEAN  HALIFAX 


Xo,  not  a  snow  man,  but  a  snow  boy.  Is 
he  made  of  snow?    Oh,  no,  indeed!     lie  has 


Tins  page  when  folded  forma  a  booklet  which  may  be  given  to  children  for  a  sight  reading  lesson. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Stories  of  Interest  and  Items  of  Fact 

The  selections  on  this  page  from  month  to  month  will  be  useful  in  many  ways.  They  have  a  varied  character  and  the  information 
conveyed  and  in  sonic  cases  the  ethical  lessons  taught  make  them  desirable  for  reading  to  or  by  the  pupils. —  THE  EDITORS. 


Wonders  of  Yucatan  Ruins 

Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Yucatan  and  the  jungles  of 
Central  America,  bringing  archaeological 
and  ethnological  specimens,  and  draw- 
ings and  studies  of  the  art  of  the  Maya 
country  of  great  value.  Dr.  Spinden 
traversed  about  fifteen  hundred  miles 
through  the  jungle,  and  spent  six  months 
in  his  explorations.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  representative  of  the  Carne- 
gie Institution,  Washington. 

The  ancient  cities  of  the  Maya  Indians 
were  the  objective  point  of  the  explora- 
tions. This  region  is  now  covered  with 
virgin  forest  and  has  a  population  of 
about  5,000.  It  is  estimated  that  in  600 
A.  D.  the  region  had  500,000  people. 

"An  interesting  question  has  been 
raised, "  says  Dr.  Spinden,  ' 'as  to  wheth- 
er the  decrease  of  population  has  been 
caused  by  climatic  changes.  There  are 
seven  cities  of  the  first  class  in  this 
region,  the  greatest  and  most  famous 
being  Tiscal.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
jungle  and  the  ruins  extend  over  a 
square  league.  Among  the  features  are 
enormous  terraces  and  pyramids.  The 
cities  were  laid  with  piazzas  and  via- 
ducts. On  the  sculptured  monuments 
are  elaborately  costumed  warriors,  while 
others  bear  dates  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Maya  history.  The  great  tem- 
ples have  enormous  roof  structures  and 
the  broad  lintels  are  made  from  slabs  of 
a  very  hard  and  permanent  wood  called 
chicozapote.  These  lintels  are  carved 
with  priests  and  altars  and  sacrifices, 
and  although  placed  in  position  about 
500  A.  D. ,  many  are  still  in  perfect 
preservation. 

Boy  Scouts  in  France 

Those  who  have  observed  what  the 
Boy  Scouts  who  followed  the  British  ex- 
peditionary army  into  France  have  done, 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  splendid  service 
they  have  rendered.  One  correspondent, 
Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon,  who  writes 
in  the  Boston  Journal,  confesses  that  he 
had  always  thought  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment a  rather  silly  sort  of  play.  Since 
he  saw  the  English  boys  at  work  in 
France,  he  has  changed  his  mind. 

The  Scouts  have  not,  except  in  rare 
cases,  been  permitted  to  go  to  the  front, 
for  most  of  them  are  only  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  old;  but  they  have 
done  police,  messenger,  and  relief  duty 
in  the  towns  of  northern  France  with 
extraordinary  efficiency  and  self-reli- 
ance. To  a  considerable  extent  they 
have  taken  the  gendarme's  place  as  a 
director  of  traffic  and  dispenser  of  in- 
formation, for  the  gendarmes  are  most 
of  them  on  the  firing  line. 

One  afternoon  in  Paris,  says  Mr. 
Witherspoon,  I  was  over  in  the  Mont- 
martre  section,  engaged  in  a  desperate 
and  fruitless  hunt  for  the  commissaire  of 
police  on  the  Rue  Claperyon.  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  of  the  street,  and  I  had 
planted  myself  in  front  of  a  cold  drink 
while  I  waited  for  a  passing  taxi.  A 
Boy  Scout,  who  looked  English,  came  by. 
I  hailed  him.  He  knew  where  the  Rue 
Claperyon  was,  pulled  out  a  map,  and 
showed  me  in  half  a  minute.  I  offered 
him  a  franc.  "Thank  you,  sir, "  he  said ; 
"we  don'c  take  money,  you  know." 
"Have  a  lemonade?"  I  invited. 
"No  lemonade,  thanks.  But  if  you 
don't  mind,  sir,  I'll  have  a  cup  of  choco- 
late and  a  roll.  I'm  stony  broke,  and 
haven't  breakfasted  yet.  "  This  boy  was 
fifteen  years  old,  had  been  in  Paris  ten 
days,  and  was  as  coolly  and  collectedly 
at  home  as  he  would  have  been  in  London. 

I  witnessed  an  incident  in  Havre  that 
illustrated  admirably  the  usefulness  of 
the  Scout  and  his  ability  to  rise  to  an 
emergency.  I  was  out  for  an  early  morn- 
ing prowl  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
railway  station,  when  I  ran  across  the 
most  desolate,  discouraged,  disgruntled 
specimen  of  British  soldier  I  had  seen. 
He  was  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tarpaulin- 
covered  ammunition  wagon,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  he  was  lost.  It  had  just 
stopped  raining,  after  an  all-night  down- 


pour, and  Tommy  and  his  whole  outfit 
were  oozing  moisture  like  a  soaked 
sponge. 

"I  sye, "  he  called,  "you  bloke  on  the 
sidewalk!"  (I  was  the  "bloke")  "Where 
is  No.  4  camp?"  I  did  not  know,  and  said 
so.  Whereupon  Mr.  Soldier,  his  patience 
strained  to  the  breaking  point,  abused 
me  volubly  in  the  choicest  cockney.  It 
appeared  that  his  regiment  had  landed 
in  the  wet  at  1  a.  m.  Coming  up  the 
quay  his  harness  had  broken.  When  he 
had  made  repairs,  the  regiment  had  dis- 
appeared, and  he  had  got  lost.  He  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  French,  was  mad 
clean  through,  hated  French  and  Ameri- 
can "blokes,"  was  "dead  broke,"  and 
wanted  something  to  eat  and  drink.  Also 
he  had  had  no  sleep  for  forty-eight  hours. 

At  this  juncture  two  Boy  Scouts  ap- 
peared. They  knew  all  about  No.  4  camp, 
and  they  promptly  took  command  of  the 
ammunition  wagon.  One  of  the  boys 
mounted  the  nigh  wheel  horse  and  the 
other  perched  on  the  driver's  seat  in 
front.  They  ordered  the  soldier  round 
as  if  they  owned  him. 

"Get  under  that  canvas  and  go  to 
sleep!"  said  the  Scout  on  the  wagon. 
"We'll  take  you  where  you  belong." 
Tommy  looked  at  me,  with  a  grin  and  a 
wink,  and  crawled  under  the  tarpaulin. 
The  last  I  saw  of  them  the  wagon  was 
rattling  out  the  Boulevard  Strassbourg 
in  the  direction  of  Sanvic. 

The  lads  are  as  resourceful  as  a  North 
American  Indian,  and  as  ready  to  accept 
hardship  as  a  veteran  of  four  years' 
fighting. 

The  Homesick  Squirrel 

A  physican  who  loves  animals,  and  is 
much  interested  in  the  squirrels  of  Cen- 
tral Park,  in  New  York  City,  while  out 
walking  one  day  found  one  of  these  pets 
ailing,  and  carried  it  home.  Not  having 
time  to  nurse  the  invalid,  she  brought  it 
to  a  friend  who  she  knew  was  also  fond 
of  the  ^squirrels.  This  friend  tells  the 
following  story  about  her  charge: — 

I  fixed  a  box  with  leaves  and  excelsior, 
and  in  this  it  lay  quiet,  and  when  hungry 
would  lap  the  warm  milk  I  offered  it. 
After  a  few  days  it  began  to  show  signs 
of  improvement,  and  soon  it  became  so 
lively  as  to  frisk  about  the  house,  beg- 
ging for  nuts,  apparently  fully  recovered. 
Then,  to  my  surprise,  one  day  it  began 
to  mope.  All  my  petting  was  useless. 
In  no  way  could  I  induce  it  to  eat  or 
play.  The  next  morning  I  found  it 
buried  under  the  excelsior  in  its  box,  and 
there  it  lay  indifferent  to  all  my  tempt- 
ing and  coaxing.  I  sent  for  the  physi- 
cian, who  came  and  examined  it. 

'  'I  can't  find  anything  the  matter  with 
it,"  she  said,  looking  puzzled.  "You 
don't  suppose  it's  lonesome  for  the 
woods?" 

"It  may  be,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  let's  take  it  to  the  Park  and 
see  what  it  will  do,"  she  proposed. 

When  we  reached  a  woodsy  part  of  the 
Park,  we  set  the  box  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  tree  and  opened  the  lid.  With 
one  bound  the  squirrel  reached  the  tree 
and  went  up  like  a  flash.  That  was  the 
last  we  saw  of  it. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 

How  Telegrams  are  Sent  in  China 

The  Chinese  written  language  has  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  different  charac- 
ters. None  of  these  can  be  spelled  so 
as  to  indicate  accurately  how  they  are 
pronounced.  Besides,  there  are  hundreds 
of  ways  of  pronouncing  each  character, 
as  there  are  hundreds  of  spoken  dialects 
in  China,  although  the  book  language  is 
the  same  throughout  the  country.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  send  a  telegram  in 
such  a  country  and  in  such  a  language? 
The  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and 
it  is  really  less  troublesome  and  less  ex- 
pensive to  send  a  message  in  Chinese  than 
in  English — when  you  know  how  to  do  it. 

There  is  in  every  Chinese  telegraph 
office  a  special  dictionary,  catalogue  or 
code  book,  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
call  it,  in  which  the  characters  are  num- 
bered from  one  on  up.  A  total  number 
of  9,999  may  be  catalogued  under  the 


present  system.  A  certain  number  of 
blank  spaces  have  been  reserved  to  add 
special  characters  from  time  to  time. 
The  sender  of  a  telegram  simply  writes 
his  message  in  the  usual  way.  The  oper- 
ator will  probably  know  the  numbers  of 
most  of  the  characters.  If  he  does  not, 
he  can  readily  find  them  in  the  catalogue. 
For  each  character  he  sends  five  Morse 
signals— e.  g.,  5913,  0013,  0414,  which 
represent  the  characters,  "Yuan  Shi 
Kai,"  the  name  of  his  excellency,  the 
president  of  China.  It  will  at  once  ap- 
pear that  only  ten  different  signals  are 
needed  for  telegraphing  9,999  different 
characters  in  Chinese.  By  splitting  up 
an  unusual  character  into  its  common 
parts  it  easily  may  be  sent.  Private 
codes  are  readily  prepared  with  this  sys- 
tem. Already  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country  and  many  small  places  have  tele- 
graph offices.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
whole  service  will  be  extended,  improved 
and  made  less  expensive.  In  addition  to 
wire  service,  China  has  several  powerful 
wireless  stations. — Scientific  American. 

The  Largest  Locomotive 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  loco- 
motive ever  built  is  thus  written  of: 

Think  of  moving  a  train  nearly  five 
miles  long,  weighing  ninety  million  tons, 
and  composed  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
freight  cars,  and  one  has  a  conception 
of  the  enormous  driving  power  behind 
the  wheels  of  the  "Matt  H.  Shay,"  the 
largest  railway  engine  in  the  world, 
which  has  recently  been  put  into  com- 
mission by  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Three  engines  in  one,  more  nearly 
characterizes  this  latest  of  the  land  levi- 
athans. Under  the  enormous  boiler  and 
the  tender  are  placed  three  sets  of  driv- 
ing wheels,  numbering  twenty-four  in 
all,  and  these  deliver  to  the  rails  a  trac- 
tive power  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  With  each 
piston  stroke  there  is  expended  energy 
equivalent  to  the  discharge  of  four  of 
the  navy's  most  powerful  twelve-inch 
guns.  But  instead  of  hurling  eight- 
hundred-and-fifty-pound  projectiles  a 
dozen  miles  or  so,  the  power  of  these 
steam  chests  is  chained  to  the  humbler 
task  of  pushing  heavy  freight  trains 
over  the  mountains  east  of  Susquehanna, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Wise  Crow 

Nelson  R.  Wood,  a  taxidermist  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  after  having 
made  pratically  a  life  study  of  the  crow, 
claims  that  it  is  the  most  intelligent  bird 
in  existence.  In  my  youth,  he  said,  I 
was  a  farmer  boy,  and  one  of  the  few 
pets  I  possesed  was  a  crow  given  me  by 
my  teacher.  This  crow,  Jack,  became 
something  of  a  "Mary's  little  lamb" 
pet.  No  matter  where  I  went  he  would 
be  near.  When  I  was  not  working  in 
the  field  he  would  hang  around  looking 
for  food.  Sometimes  I  would  catch  a 
worm  and  would  call  out  "Come  here, 
Jack,  and  see  what  I've  found,"  and 
over  he  would  scurry  and  gobble  it  up. 
The  wild  crows,  incidentally,  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  coax  him  back  with 
them,  and,  while  Jack  refused,  he  lived 
in  constant  terror  of  them. 

I  have  seen  some  wonderful  instances 
of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  crows,  Mr. 
Wood  continued.  One  bird,  I  remember, 
took  a  keen  delight  in  tobogganing.  He 
would  take  a  shoe-blacking  box  top  to 
the  top  of  a  board  which  leaned  against 
the  house,  climb  into  it  and  slide  down. 
This  seemed  to  be  his  chief  pleasure, 
in  which  he  was  ready  to  indulge  at  all 
times. 

Another  crow  preferred  his  bread 
soaked  in  water.  One  day  I  caught  him 
picking  around  a  jar  top.  He  finally  got 
it  the  way  he  wanted,  dropped  his  bread 
in  it,  and  then,  picking  the  top  up,  took 
it  over  to  his  trough.  After  holding  it 
under  the  water  for  a  second  he  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  the  bread  with  evident 
relish. 

While  crows  are  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent they  are  at  the  same  time  abnor- 
mally afraid.    Their  fear  is  silly,  and  as 


many  times  as  not  without  foundation. 
One  bird  I  had  was  afraid  of  a  soda-- 
cracker.  The  mere  sight  of  it  sent  him 
scuttling  to  his  perch,  and  so  long  as  it 
remained  in  evidence  he  could  not  be 
coaxed  down.  He  was  equally  afraid  of 
a  swinging  door. 

Another  bird  was  afraid  of  black  to 
the  extent  that  a  black  tie  affected  him 
the  same  as  an  entire  black  suit.  Still 
another  feared  peanuts.  Were  a  peanut 
put  on  the  top  of  his  food  he  would  go 
for  hours  without  touching  a  morsel. 

Crows  are  usually  affectionate,  almost 
as  much  so  as  dogs,  Mr.  Wood  claims. 
Once  a  crow  becomes  attached  to  you 
he  will  always  be  your  friend.  Leave 
him,  and,  while  he  will  make  one  friend- 
ship during  your  absence,  he  will  come 
back  to  you  as  soon  as  you  return. 

Crows  must  have  playthings,  and  with 
these  they  play  as  intelligently  as  chil- 
dren. When  i  am  hammering  away  at 
something  my  crow  will  hammer  away 
in  his  cage  with  a  tiny  stick. 

More  than  this,  crows  are  naturally 
clean.  When  they  are  eating,  if  the 
tiniest  particle  sticks  to  their  plumage 
they  immediately  stop  to  remove  it. 
Altogether,  I  consider  the  crow  the  most 
intelligent  of  birds  and  one  which  more 
than  repays  ajiy  one  for  the  time  and 
trouble  required  in  training  him.  Crows 
are  more  than  mere  pets,  they  are  com- 
panions. 

Cats  on  the  Government  Pay- 
Roil 

The  United  States  Government  an- 
nually employs  a  number  of  cats  and  ap- 
propriates a  yearly  wage  averaging  about 
$18.50  for  each  pussy.  The  cats  are  em- 
ployed at  all  the  big  commissary  depots 
in  the  great  cities  to  safeguard  the  gov- 
ernment supplies.  Each  depot  sends  in 
an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  cats 
and  there  is  issued  a  stipulated  amount 
of  beef  at  not  more  than  five  cents  a 
pound  for  each  cat. 

The  cats  are  also  supplied  with  canned 
milk  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  The 
department  found  that  a  cat  well  fed  on 
fresh  meat  and  milk  would  hunt  just  as 
well  for  the  mere  sport  of  the  chase; 
that  they  kept  in  better  health  than 
when  compelled  from  sheer  hunger  to 
eat  the  rats  and  mice  they  caught. 

The  post  office  department  keeps  over 
four  hundred  cats.  The  post  office  in 
New  York  alone  pays  out  annually  over 
$60  for  cat  meat.  But  the  faithful 
watchers  save  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  cost  of  their  keep  every  year. 

Gold  storage  plants  at  Manilla  have 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  a  large 
number  of  cold  storage  cats.  This  vari- 
ety originated  in  the  cold  storage  plants 
of  Pittsburgh  and  is  said  to  withstand 
the  cold  for  much  longer  periods  than 
ordinary  cats.  They  have  lived  in  stor- 
age temperatures  for  many  generations 
and  have  grown  long,  thick  hair  to  pro- 
tect their  bodies  and  keep  them  warm. 
They  have  also  Learned  to  dispense  with 
a  tail,  for  they  are  all  short-tailed. 
This  variety  of  cat  is  said  to  be  in  great 
demand. 

A  Chinese  Incubator 

John  Chinaman  had  a  method  of  hatch- 
ing eggs  artifically  many  generations 
before  there  were  any  white  men  in 
America  to  begin  to  think  about  provid- 
ing a  mechanical  substitute  for  the 
mother  hen.  And  John  Chinaman  is  still 
using  his  ancient  method  and  refuses  to 
purchase  the  new-fangled  incubator.  The 
Chinese  poultryman  takes  a  quantity  of 
unhusked  rice,  which  he  has  roasted. 
This  is  heated  until  it  is  lukewarm.  A 
three-inch  layer  of  warm  rice  is  spread 
into  a  tub  and  a  layer  of  eggs  is  placed 
thereon.  Another  layer  of  rice  is  added 
and  another  layer  of  eggs,  and  finally  a 
last  layer  of  rice  over  the  fifth  layer  of 
eggs.  About  five  hundred  eggs  are  placed 
in  a  tub.  Once  each  day  the  eggs  are 
removed,  the  rice  heated,  and  the  whole 
repacked.  The  tub  is  kept  well  covered 
to  keep  in  the  heat. — The  American  Boy. 
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Educational  Features  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


THE  great  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  is  to  open  February  20  and 
will  close  December  4.  Celebrating  a 
great  world  event,  the  Exposition  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  international  exhibitions  ever  held. 
San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  Nation 
have  joined  appropriations  and  contributions, 
and  a  city  of  palaces  has  arisen  on  the  shores 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  to  house  the  exhibits 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Fully  $50,000,000 
will  have  been  expended  in  the  production  of 
this  great  show.  In  addition  to  all  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  energy  in  the  carrying  out 
of  this  enterprise,  San  Francisco  and  Cali- 
fornia offer  a  brand  of  climate  which  neither 
money  nor  effort  could  provide,  which  will 
prove  very  attractive  to  exposition  visitors, 
and  which  allows  for  a  longer  period  of  ex- 
istence than  is  usual  with  our  world's  fairs. 
The  opportunity  of  a  trans-continental  trip 
with  such  an  exposition  as  an  objective  will 
attract  hundreds  of  thousands  from  the  mid- 
dle and  eastern  sections  of  our  country,  who 
have  long  had  a  desire  to  take  it.  Even  the 
European  war,  which  will  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  attendance  from  across  the  water, 
will,  it  is  estimated,  much  more  than  make 
up  for  this  loss  in  turning  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  go  abroad  to  set  their  sails 
for  the  Pacific  coast  and  thus  "see  America 
first,"  and  at  the  same  time  the  gathered 
treasures  and  products  of  the  world. 

The  Exposition  grounds  of  635  acres  extend 
more  than  two  miles  along  the  northern  end  of  the 
city,  bordering  the  harbor,  varying  in  width  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile.  In  the  center  are  eleven  main 
exhibit  palaces,  compactly  situated,  forming  a  mam- 
moth connected  structure  covering  a  square  half  mile 
in  a  beautiful  landscape  setting,  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture and  mural  paintings.  To  the  west  are  the  for- 
eign and  state  building;  to  the  east  "The  Zone,"  the 
name  given  to  the  63  acres  of  amusement  concessions. 
Thirty-one  countries  made  appropriations  for  buildings 
in  the  foreign  section,  and  forty  states,  besides  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  have  pavilions  along  the  water  front 
on  the  Avenue  of  States. 

CONGRESSES  AND  CONVENTIONS  AT  THE  EXPOSITION 

As  with  mankind,  so  with  its  works — we  love  people 
who  are  intensely  human — and  by  the  same  token,  we 
flock  to  see  those  products  of  their  brains  and  hands 
which  best  express  the  living  thought  and  forward 
strivings  of  humanity.  More  and  more  we  measure 
the  importance  of  any  great  project  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  ministers  to  human  needs,  physical,  mental, 
spiritual  and  aesthetic.  We  are  now  more  greatly 
concerned  with  the  conservation  of  the  greatest  of  our 
natural  resources — human  life  and  progress — than  we 
used  to  be.  It  was  with  the  rapidly  developing  spirit  of 
the  new  times  in  mind  that  the  creators  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International  Exposition,  having  spread  to 
the  world-limits  of  the  field  of  material  exhibits,  de- 
cided to  expand  in  the  only  remaining  direction — up- 
ward, into  the  realms  of  "human  uplift"  and  of  edu- 
cation; that  education  which  lies  in  a  comprehension 
of  the  ideals  of  the  other  fellow,  and  in  wider  knowl- 
edge of  life  based  on  the  experience,  works  and 
dreams  of  mankind. 

Thus  at  San  Francisco,  the  millions  of  visitors  will 
see  not  only  the  world  of  modern  material  achieve- 


Imposing  Dome  of  the  Palace  of  Horticulture 

The  upper  portion  of  this  exquisite  structure,  which  is  660x320  feet,  is  of  Saracenic 
architecture.  The  doihe  suggests  the  famous  mosque  of  the  Sultan  Ahmed  I  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  lower  portion  is  adorned  with  the  decorations  of  the  Eighteenth  ( !en- 
t  ury  French  Renaissance.  The  dome,  which  is  185.5  feet  in  height  and  152  feet  in  diam- 
eter, consists  of  a  steel  framework  covered  with  opalescent  glass  made  in  Austria. 


Entranceway  to  the  Great  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons 

The  arcades  are  richly  decorated  with  sculptures  suggestive  of 
the  bounty  of  nature. 

ment  boiled  down  to  square  miles,  but  it  will  see  this 
epitome  of  contemporary  civilization  humanly  busy, 
with  practically  every  one  of  the  60,000  exhibits  con- 
verted into  a  working  laboratory,  rather  than  an  inert 
mass  of  products.  The  visitors  will  be  given  every 
facility  to  regard  themselves  as  students  in  a  vast 
Universal  University,  with  fifty  acres  of  laboratories 
in  the  eleven  vast  exhibit  palaces,  with  class  rooms 


Palace  of  Liberal  Arts  as  Seen  from  the  South  Gardens 

This  photograph  gives  a  comprehension  of  the  vast  size  of  the 
building  but  no  idea  of  its  brilliant  coloring.  Eight  of  the  ex- 
hibit palaces  of  the  main  group  are  identical  in  architecture  and 
height  and  almost  identical  in  their  dimensions.  Their  facades 
facing  upon  the  South  Gardens  are  similar,  producing  a  single 
architectural  theme. 


capable  of  seating  35,000  people  every  day  of  the  two 
hundred  eighty-eight  days  of  the  exposition. 

Of  the  many  "human"  features  which  will  make 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  pre-emi- 
nent over  all  other  world  celebrations,  one,  the  as- 
semblage of  the  congresses,  learned  societies  and 
miscellaneous  conventions,  chiefly  of  a  national  and 
international  character,  will  attain  an  importance 
never  before  seen  in  the  world.  Under  the  direction 
of  James  A.  Barr,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Conven- 
tions, already  more  than  300  such  great  bodies  have 
voted  to  make  San  Francisco  their  headquarters  in 
1915.  These,  with  sessions  ranging  from  four  to 
fifteen  days  each,  will  make  an  average  of  four  con- 
ventions per  day  during  the  entire  life  of  the  exposi- 
tion; and  these  are  not  half  the  full  number  expected. 

A  resume  of  the  larger  conventions  and  congresses 
already  scheduled  to  meet  at  the  exposition  discloses 
the  following  representation:  Agricultural  organiza- 
tions, 21;  educational,  21;  fraternal,  36;  business,  20; 
Greek  Letter  fraternities,  23;  governmental  and  civic, 
15;  industrial,  15;  labor,  9;  scientific,  20;  genealogi- 
cal, 7;  historical  and  literary,  5;  professional,  11;  re- 
ligious, 8;  social  service,  6.  These  do  not  include  the 
hundreds  of  smaller  and  state  organizations;  and 
many  of  the  international  bodies  include  under  one 
head  dozens  of  national  organizatons  which  in  turn 
represent  hundreds  of  minor  affiliated  bodies. 

A  feature  never  before  introduced,  is  the  arranging 
of  meetings  to  enable  students  of  special  topics  to 
time  their  visits  to  the  exposition  so  as  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  all  conventions  engaged  along  similar  lines 
of  activities.  Organizations  doing  related  work  will 
be  grouped  somewhat  as  follows:  April  probably  will 
be  devoted  to  congresses  having  to  do  with  public 
health;  May  to  social  science,  religion  and  ethics; 
August  is  the  educational  month ;  September  will  be 
devoted  to  engineering,  electrical  and  other  technical 
congresses;  October  to  the  world's  insurance  organi- 
zations.   Others  are  yet  to  be  assigned. 

Many  of  these  congresses  will  bring  with  them  vast 
exhibits  and  working  models,  which  will  be  on  view 
during  the  exposition;  and  others,  notably  all  the 
live  stock,  farming  and  related  bodies,  will  meet 
throughout  the  entire  ten  months  of  the  exposition, 
in  a  building  already  especially  constructed  for  these 
interests.  To  accommodate  the  musical  organizations, 
orchestras,  choral  societies,  and  as  a  rest  house  for 


visitors  generally,  a  great  festival  hall  is 
being  constructed,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
3,000.  In  this  will  be  installed  one  of  the 
largest'pipe  organs  ever  built,  and  hourly  re- 
citals and  concerts  will  serve  to  soothe  the 
visitors,  wearied  with  prowling  through  the 
miles  of  exhibits,  gardens,  courts  and  fun- 
palaces.  For  housing  the  larger  conven- 
tions, the  exposition  has  erected  a  splendid 
permanent  auditorium  in  San  Francisco's 
beautiful  civic  center.  Its  mainhall,  ex- 
clusive of  twelve  smaller  halls,  will  seat 
10,000  people.  This  vast  auditorium  which 
has  cost  $1,300,000  will  be  presented  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
position. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  conven- 
tions to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
position, is  that  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  official  meeting  place  of 
this  Association  is  Oakland,  just  over  the  bay 
from  the  Exposition.  The  date  has  been 
placed  later  than  usual  and  is  August  16  to  28. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  "MOVIES" 

It  seems  but  a  few  terms  ago,  that  a  child 
who  was  backward,  and  did  not  show  the  ap- 
titude for  study  displayed  by  his  classmates, 
was  considered  stupid,  dull  and  mentally  de- 
ficient. The  science  of  pedagogy  has  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  stage  today,  however, 
and  now,  when  a  child  falls  behind  the  class 
the  teacher  immediately  seeks  the  cause;  the 
cause  is  (often)  found  to  be  some  physical 
easily  remedied.  School  exhibits  at  the 
fairs  and  state  exhibitions  prior  to  this  time 
consisted  of  specimens  of  drawing,  writing, 
carpentry  and  similar  work,  taught  in 
all  neatly  tagged  and  labeled  with  the 


defect, 
world's 
always 
needle-work 
the  schools, 

name,  age  and  residence  of  the  child  responsible  for 
the  work.  This  has  been  in  accord  with  the  prevalent 
idea  that  the  school  was  a  place  where  uniformity  was 
most  to  be  desired. 

In  the  Palace  of  Education  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  there  will  be  no  exhibits 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
It  is  now  realized  that  far  from  being  a  result  to  be 
desired,  uniformity  should  be  avoided  and  dreaded, 
and  therefore  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  specimens  of 
penmanship,  all  similar,  would  reflect  shame  upon  the 
teacher,  instead  of  being  a  cause  for  congratulation. 
Instead  of  such  exhbits,  there  will  be  classes  of 
children  actually  reciting;  instead  of  an  exhibit  of 
maps,  the  visitor  will  see  and  hear  the  method  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  in  making  the  study  of  geography 
fascinating  and  the  actual  result  of  the  lesson  by  the 
manner  of  response  of  the  pupils.  How  children,  who 
have  little  aptitude,  apparently  for  the  study  of 
mathematics,  are  trained  to  a  liking  for  the  subject, 
and  the  resultant  advance  in  arithmetic,  will  be  dem- 
onstrated by  a  class  of  children  and  an  expert  tutor  in 
the  subject.  In  like  manner,  every  branch  of  the 
school  curriculum  will  be  treated  with  living  exam- 
ples— of  teacher  and  pupils — of  the  results  that  may 
be  gained  by  the  modern  method  of  teaching. 

Classes  of  children  in  every  part  of  the  world,  have 
been  invited  to  attend  with  their  teachers,  and  will 
be  shown  demonstrating  the  solution  of  some  problems 
from  which  that  teacher  has  derived  the  greatest  re- 


Superb  Half-Dome  in  the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons 

Crowned  by  a  symbolical  sculptured  group  representing  "The 
Harvest."  The  column  on  the  left  is  surmounted  by  the  figure 
"Sunshine"  and  on  the  right  by  the  figure  "Rain." 

suit.  All  of  the  exhibits  relating  to  schools  and 
teaching,  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Palace  of  Education, 
one  of  the  handsomest  structures  at  the  exposition. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  expositions,  a 
comprehenisve  exhibit  of  vocational  training  and  its 
advantages  will  be  presented  and  the  progress  of  the 
various  foreign  countries  along  the  line  of  industrial 
(Continued  on  page  69)  ' 
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Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One-Another  Club 


 JU\ 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  short  helpful  methods  and  devices  to  this  department.  Accepted  contributions  are  paid  for  in  the  month  of  publi- 
cation.   Those  desiring  personal  letters  should  enclose  ten  cents.    Address  communications  for  this  department  to  (Miss)  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Osage,  Iowa. 


January  Chat 

By  Berlha  E.  Bush 

A HAPPY  NKW  YEAR  to  you  every 
one,  and  may  the  joyful  compre- 
hension of  your  opportunity  equal 
in  some  measure  the  opportunity  itself! 
Jt  could  hardly  come  up  to  it,  since  we 
are  still  mortals  and  have  the  earth 
vision  instead  of  the  heaven  vision. 
But,  oh,  what  a  great  opportunity  it  is 
that  is  given  you  in  the  very  school- 
room where  you  stand! 

"Do  you  want  to  serve  humanity?  1 
am  it,"  is  what  the  growing'boy  is  rep- 
resented as  saying  (figuratively)  to  his 
father  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  l>ul 
letin  of  The  American  institute  of  Child 
Life.  In  every  one  of  your  schoolrooms 
your  pupils  are  silently  saying  the  same 
to  you.  It  is  a  splendid  thing,  this  op- 
portunity that  is  in  the  hands  of  everj 
one  of  you,  whether  you  teach  in  rural 
schools  or  city  schools,  whether  you 
have  live  pupils  or  many  times  five. 
Your  work  may  seem  commonplace,  hut 
it.  is  not  commonplace.  The  angels  who 
do  have  the  heaven  vision  know  better, 
and  so  does  the  Lord  of  t  he  angels. 

Somebody  whom  1  know  you  would 
like  to  please  said  that  the  December 
letters  were  "just  splendid."  I  think 
it  was  because  you  wrote  about  things 
you  had  done  yourselves  and  told  how 
you  did  them — you  didn't  theorize.  It. 
is  the  exchange  of  real  experiences  that 
makes  this  a  Help-One-Another  Depart- 
ment. 

We  have  several  special  requests  for 
help  along  particular  lines  this  month, 
and  will  you  who  have  gone  through  ex- 
periences in  these  lines  please  write  and 
tell  us  about  them?  A  correspondent 
from  North  Carolina  and  one  from  Mis- 
souri want  suggestions  for  using  the 
sand-table  in  the  fourth  grade  and  up- 
ward. One  specifies  that  she  desires 
plans  for  its  use  at.  Hallowe'en,  Christ- 
mas, the  time  of  studying  about  the  Pil- 
grims, the  Eskimos  and  the  Dutch.  One 
wants  a  farm  (we  have  a  good  one  in  one 
of  this  month's  letters)  and  another 
wants  to  represent  a  lumber  camp  on  her 
sand-table.  Will  you  who  have  presided 
over  the  arrangement  of  such  sand-table 
scenes  please  tell  us  just  how  you  man- 
aged? Then  there  are  requests  for  the 
use  of  the  sand-table  in  teaching  geog- 
raphy. 

Another  of  our  big  family  wants  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  kindness  to  ani- 
mals. You  all  realize,  I  am  sure,  what 
an  important  thing  this  is,  and  yet  I 
have  not  one  single  letter  about  it  in  all 
the  hundred  fifty  or  so  I  have  on  file. 
If  I  had,  it  would  have  been  published 
be  fore  this.  You  know,  I  suppose,  the 
address  of  the  American  Humane  Educa- 
tion Society,  45  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
From  them  you  can  get  the  Humane 
Calendar  for  the  new  year  and  very 
helpful  literature.  Write  to  us  about 
your  experience  in  teaching  this  subject; 
how  you  presented  your  lessons,  and 
what  effect  they  had  on  the  children. 

One  teacher  wants  suggestions  for 
teaching  Hiawatha  in  grammar  grades. 
There  are  several  requests  for  games  for 
indoors  during  the  stormy  days  when  the 
children  cannot  play  out.  One  Minne- 
sota teacher  writes: 

"  I  have  about  forty  pupils  of  all  ages 
from  five  to  sixteen,  and  J  dread  the 
days  when  they  will  have  to  stay  in  the 
schoolroom  during  noon  and  recess.  What 
can  I  do  to  keep  them  pleasantly  occu- 
pied during  these  periods?  We  have  a 
checker  board,  letter  blocks,  and  a  game 
hi  authors."    Who  can  tell  us  of  other 


games  and  amusements  that  have  helped 
fill  this  very  evident  want? 

Somebody  else  asks,  "Would  you  sug- 
gest some  way  in  which  we  could  make 
money  to  paper  our  schoolhouse?"  A 
good  many  of  our  readers  would  like  to 
have  answers  to  this  question,  for  they 
want,  money  to  purchase  .school  libraries 
and  playground  apparatus  and  other 
things  which  the  pupils  will  care  for  more 
if  they  get  them  themselves  than  if  the 
school  board  furnishes  them — though  we 
wouldn't  for  the  world  discourage  any 
school  board  from'furnishing  them.  We 
have  printed  a  good  many  letters  about, 
how  money  was  raised  in  school — there 
are  good  ones  in  this  number;  we  are 
ready  to  print  more. 

1  am  very  glad  to  get  these  requests. 
They  are  what,  make  me  feel  sure  that 
our  department  is  a  real  help.    I  am 


about  the  misapprehensions,  the  mis- 
taken punishments,  the  various  tribula- 
tions of  teacher  and  pupils  that  have 
arisen  from  this  cause.  It  is  one  of  the 
teacher's  duties — and  by  no  means  an 
easy  one  to  make  sure  that  she  is  un- 
derstood. 

Sow  for  the  letters!  Aren't  thej  good 


Exchange 

The  LaMotte  District  School  would 
like  to  exchange  specimens  with  any 
other  school  for  a  museum.  Address 
(Miss)  Frieda  Boeckman,  Porterville, 
Cali.,  It.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

Address  for  exchange  of  postcards, 
(Miss)  Anna  Gehrke,  Welcome,  Wis., 
Route  40,  Box  15. 


f 
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Drawings  to  Illustrate  Making  an  Igloo  from  Cail-Oll  Hats 

Letters  From  Our  Teaclhers 

January  Word  Drills 

After  Christmas,  when  the  little  folks 


glad  to  print,  the  requests  for  exchanges 
of  specimens  and  work  between  schools 
of  different  sections  of  the  country.  We 
think  such  exchanges  very  helpful, 

A  new  book  has  come  to  my  desk 
which  the  small  boy  who  is  always 
around  it  thinks  exceedingly  funny.  It 
is  an  illustrated  edition  of  "The  Hunting 
of  the  Snark,"  by  Lewis  Carroll.  Pure 
nonsense  though  it  is,  it  contains  a  hu- 
morous stanza  that  is  well  worth  a 
teacher's  sober  consideration.  It  con- 
cerns a  piece  of  information  that  should 
properly  have  been  given  to  the  crew  of 
the  famous  snark-hunting  vessel  before 
they  set  out.  The  narrator,  seeking  to 
excuse  himself  for  the  non-performance 
of  this  duty,  says, 

'  'I  said  it  in  Hebrew — I  said  it  in  Dutch — 

I  said  it  in  German  and  Creek: 
But  I  wholly  forgot  (and  it  vexes  me 
much) 

That  English  is  what  you  speak." 

There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  out- 
attempting  to  give  any  information  to 
our  pupils  in  Hebrew  or  Creek,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  than  any  one  who  has  never 
tried  could  imagine  to  make  certain  that 
a  child  understands  us.  We  laugh 
lightheartedly  when  we  hear  of  instances 
of  childish  misapprehension,  from  that 
of  the  little  girl  who  puzzled  over  the 
abiding  place  of  the  "consecrated  cross- 
eyed bear"  in  the  hymn,  to  the  tiny  Sun- 
das  School  scholar  who  went  home  and 
told  her  mother  that  the  Golden  Text 
was  "Children,  bathe  your  parents." 
But  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  use  even  the 
mother  tongue  so  that  the  listener  thor- 
oughly comprehends  it,  especially  when 
that  listener  is  on  a  different  plane  of 
knowledge  or  grown-up-hood  from  the 
speaker   One  could  talk  a  Long  time 


are  specially  interested  in  their  toys,  we 
use  in  the  first  grade  a  word  drill  which 
we  call  "Talking  Dolls.  "  Cards  contain- 
ing the  written  or  printed  words  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  pupils;  then  a  group  of 
ten  or  more  are  called  to  the  front  and 
"wound  up."  The  teacher  passes  down 
the  line,  pressing  on  top  of  the  heads. 
Each  "doll"  calls  out  its  word  plainly. 
If  its  voice  is  not  plain  enough  it  has  to 
have  another  winding.  If  it  fails  to  say 
the  word,  another  pupil  winds  again,  at 
the  same  time  whispering  the  word.  The 
"doll"  is  given  another  chance  later  to 
tell  its  word. 

The  children  never  tire  of  the  game, 
particularly  if  the  dolls  that  talk  well 
are  allowed  to  become  "dancing  dolls" 
as  they  take  seats.  Other  groups  are 
called  out  until  all  have  had  a  turn. 

For  a  word  and  language  drill  com- 
bined I  arrange  cards  containing  review 
words  on  the  chalk  tray,  in  plain  view  of 
the  class.  A  pupil  gives  a  short  sentence 
containing  one  of  the  words.  Another 
pupil  selects  a  word  used  and  hands  it  to 
the  teacher.  Two  or  even  three  words 
may  be  used  in  one  sentence  after  the 
children  become  used  to  the  game. 

As  a  variation  of  the  above,  the  cards 
may  be  distributed  to  the  pupils,  the 
teacher  may  tell  a  story  introducing  the 
words  and  the  pupils  stand  whenever 
they  hear  their  words.  —  -F.  1).  LL, 
Wisconsin. 

A  Model  for  an  Igloo 

In  studying  the   Eskimo,  especially 

in  the  lower  grades,  a  model  of  their 
home  is   vers    helpful  and  easily  made. 


Secure  two  men's  cast-off  hats.  (Fig  1. ) 
Remove  the  ribbon  from  the  outside  and 
the  sweatband  from  the  inside. 

Give  the  hats  two  coats  of  white  paint 
on  the  outside  and  on  the  inside.  Now" 
cut  off  the  rims  of  the  hats,  saving  the 
crowns  for  use.    ( Fig.  2. ) 

With  a  sharp  pocket-knife,  cut  a  small 
piece  out  of  the  end  of  one  crown,  (Fig. 
3. )  From  the  other  crown  cut  oil  a  piece 
from  the  end.  (Shaded  part  of  Fig.  4.) 
Fit  this  part  into  the  hole  cut  into  the 
first  crown.  This  makes  the  little  en- 
trance to  the  igloo  proper.  In  this  en- 
trance tunnel  cut  the  door.  (Shaded 
part  of  Fig.  5.)  Place  these  two  parts, 
fitted  together,  on  a  paper  anil  trace1 
around  the  outside  to  secure  a  pattern 
for  the  base  on  which  to  mount  the  house. 
(Fig.  (i. )  After  tracing  the  pattern,  sea 
that  it  is  symmetrical  and  transfer  to  a 
piece  of  board  and  cut  out  the  pattern. 
(Fig.  6.) 

Fit  the  igloo  over  the  cut-out  board- 
base  and  tack  firmly.  (Fig.  7.)  Cut  a 
small  window  just  over  the  entrance. 
(Fig.  X. )  Give  the  finished  igloo  several 
coats  of  wdiite  paint.  This  will  make  it 
stiff  and  solid  as  though  made  of  metal 
and  preserve  it  for  years.  It  will  also 
make  it  look  like  snow  of  which  the  real 
igloos  are  made.  When  it  becomes  soiled, 
give  it  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  JMarcakrt 
TELFAR,  Wisconsin.. 

A  Study  in  White 

Did  your  schoolroom  ever  seem  dark 
during  a  heavy  snowstorm?  Try  the 
"Snow  Game"  then  (only  be  sure  to 
have  a  good  warm  fire). 

Have  pupils  take  a  sheet  of  paper  ami 
number  the  lipes.  Answers  to  the 
teacher's  questions  should  all  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  word  "snow." 

1.  What  opens  roads  in  winter?  (  Snow 
plow. ) 

2.  What  protects  travelers  on  cars  I  ron 
falling  snow.     (Snowsheds. ) 

3.  What  enables  an  athlete  to  take  long 
winter  tramps?  (Snow-shoes.) 

4.  What  may  cause  the  death  of  mam 
people  in  a  valley?    (Snowslide.  1 

5.  What  do  we  like  on  Christmas.1 
l  Snowstorm. ) 


TO  AID 

IGESTION 

If  your  dinner  distresses,  half  a  j 
teaspoonful  of  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  brings  quick  relief.  Makes 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Horslord's 
Acid  Phosphate. 

Nun-A  Icufiolic. 
Runiford  Cliemlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. .U.S.A.  / 
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(i.  What  are  made  111  many  beautiful 
patterns?  ( Snowflakes. ) 

7.  What  harm  to  the  eyes  is  caused  by 
the  sun  shining  on  snow?  (Snow-blind- 
ness. ) 

8.  What  do  boys  throw?  (Snowballs.) 
!>.  What  do  children  make  of  snow? 

(Snow-men  and  snow-huts.) 

10.  What  natural  dyer  foretells  a 
storm.  (Snowbird.) 

11.  What  covers  high  mountain  tops? 
(Snowcaps. ) 

12.  What  flower  appears  in  the  early 
spring?  (Snowdrop.) 

L3.  What  would  you  be  likely  to  fall 
into  if  your  sleigh  should  upset  on  a  nar- 
row road?    (Snowdrift  or  snowbank. ) 

14.  What  is  the  name  of  Whittier's  Win 
ter  poem?  ("Snowbound.") 

l.r>.  What  dessert  does  mother  make? 
(Snow-pudding. ) 

1)1.  What  tool  is  popular  only  in  win- 
ter? (Snow-shovel.) 

17.  What  girl  did  you  read  about  in 
fairy  tales?    (Snow-White. ) 

15.  What;  did  Lowell  write  a  poem 
about?  (Snowfall.) 

19.  What  view  would  you  enjoy  in  Ice- 
land? (Snow-scene.) 

20.  What  darkens  the  schoolroom  to- 
day? (Snow-clouds.) 

Papers  may  be  exchanged  and  the  three 
best  should  receive  prizes.  A  five-cent 
classic  of  "Snowbound,"  a  tiny  snow- 
shovel  and  a  single  sleighbell  would  do 
nicely. — E.  M.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

A  January  Study 

During  January,  that  month  of  no 
birthdays  or  holidays,  our  first  grade 
make  a  study  of  time  as  counted  by  the 
clock  and  calendar,  and  new  and  old 
ways,  comparing  those  of  our  country 
with  others.  We  make  a  clock  with 
round  parquetry  paper,  using  black  paper 
for  hands. 

We  use  stories  of  clocks  for  opening 
exercises  and  stor\  hour.  We  learn  rid- 
dles and  short  poems  such  as  "Sixty 
seconds  make  a  minute."  We  have 
marked  off  each  day  on  the  calendar  all 
the  year,  so  by  this  time  we  are  quite 
familiar  with  it.  We  dramatize  calendar 
stories  told.  Each  child  takes  the  name 
of  a  month  and  the  children  group  them 
selves  info  different  seasons,  designating 
the  month  of  Washington's  birthday, 
Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  etc. 

We  learned  much  about  Indian  life  'lin- 
ing November.    Now  we  compare  their 
ways  with  ours  in  telling  time  as  to  con- 
venience, accuracy,  cLc.  — N.  C.  Foley, 
Colorado. 

A  Sand- Table  Dairy  Farm 

We  have  had  many  interesting  scenes 
i.in  our  sand  table,  but  the  one  which 
seems  always  to  please  town  and  city 
children  most  is  a  farm.  In  the  center 
of  the  table  we  placed  a  barn  and  a 
pretty  little  farmhouse  which  were  made 
by  the  teacher  and  painted  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

One  side  of  the  fable  we  used  for  a 
cornfield  and  planted  small  stalks  of  corn 
in  it.  A  cylinder  from  our  box  of  blocks 
made  a  splendid  silo.  The  other  end  of 
the  table  was  used  for  a  pasture.  A 
small  piece  of  blue  paper  answered  for 
a  brook,  for  of  course  cows  must  have 
all  the  fresh  cool  water  they  can  drink. 
Maple  twigs  made  a  grove  where  the 
cows  could  rest  in  the  shade. 

The  children  were  very  much  inter- 
ested now,  and  every  home  was  searched 
high  and  low  for  something  for  the  farm. 
We  soon  had  a  large  park  of  geese  and 
chickens  the  children  had  saved  from 
their  Easter  gifts.  The  park  and  fences 
we  made  from  colored  sticks. 

We  also  had  a  threshing  machine,  rain 
barrel,  small  rubber  boots  and  every- 
thing else  you  can  imagine  any  possible 
use  for  on  a  farm.  Each  child  was 
anxious  to  show  the  farm  to  visitors 
and  tell  what,  he  had  brought.  One  little 
girl  brought  a  small  shallow  box  of  tiny 
asters  to  make  a  flower-bed  for  the  far- 
mer's wife. 

In  every  town  you  will  find  an  agent 
for  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  Com- 
1  pany  who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  small 
tin  cows  and  calves,  and  a  separator: 
These  are  much  nicer  than  those  you 
can  make  for  yourself. 

If  possible  at  this  lime  take  the  chil 
dren  for  a  trip  Lo  a  real  dairy  farm 
and  to  the  creamery. — Maky  Hudson, 
Michigan. 


A  Handy  Number  Help 

I  have  planned  a  simple  device  which 
has  proved  helpful  to  me  and  which  I 
believe  could  be  used  in  all  grades  with 
advantage.  It  presents  the  familiar 
drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division  in  an  individual  way. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  six-inch  square 
of  bristol  board.  From  this  he  cuts  a 
circle  of  three-inch  radius;  inside  of  this 
he  draws  a  circle  of  two-and-three- 
fourths-inch  radius,  then  one  of  two-and- 


nne-hal I'-inch  radius,  and  so  on  until  he 
has  six  circles  each  one-quarter  inch 
smaller  than  the  other.  These  are  num- 
bered as  in  diagram,  or  any  way  you 
wish. 

One  inch  from  the  center  on  the  two 
opposite  radii  make  cuts  one-half  inch  on 
each  side  of  (he  line  as  in  diagram  a  b 
and  c  d,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  At 
the  center  cut  out  a  square  of  one-half 
inch  radius. 

Take  a  strip  of  tough  paper  such  as 
linen  writing  paper  ten  incites  long  by 
three-fourths ;of  an. inch  wide.  On  this 
write  the  numbers  from  1  to  12,  spacing 
I  hem  so  that,  only  one  number  can  appear 
at  a  time  hi  the  cut-out  center.  Pass 
the  slip  through  slits  a  and  b,  under,  and 
up  through  c  and  d.  By  pulling  this 
strip  up  or  down,  you  may  have  any 
number  in  the  center  that  you  wish  to 
use  in  your  drill. 

It  is  used  on  t  he  basis  of  the  old  circle 
drill,  but  it  is  an  improvement,  as  if  is 
always  ready  and  each  child  keeps  his 
own.  It  also  provides  a  great  deal  of 
profitable  seat  work. 

Using  it  in  rapid  drill,  it  is  wise  to 
vary  the  starting  points.  The  circles 
might  also  be  increased  in  number  to 
take  in  the  numbers  up  to  !>!>  or  100. 

When  this  little  device  is  used,  both 
ttiacher  and  pupil  will  discover  numerous 
combinations  thai  may  be  made  from  it. 
I  have  found  it  easier  to  keep  the  inter- 
est and  attention  of  a  w  hole  class  during 
mechanical  drill  when  each  pupil  has  his 
"ever-ready  circle"  than  when  one  circle 
on  the  blackboard  does  for  all.— E.  A. 
McCallum,  Ontario,  Canada. 

A  Louisiana  School  Library 

My  school  is  situated  in  the  southwes- 
tern part  of  Louisiana  in  the  pine  woods 
section,  which  is  considered  especially 
healthful,  particularly  for  consumptives. 
Lumbering  is  the  principal  occupation 
here,  most  of  the  men  working  in  the 
sawmills,  and  owning  and  tilling  a  few 
acres  of  land. 

Very  few  people  in  the  settlement  can 
do  more  than  read  as  well  as  second 
grade  pupils  would  be  expected  to  do, 
and  write  a  little.  Many  of  them  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Last,  spring  1  succeeded  in  interesting 
parents  and  children  in  trying  to  raise 
money  for  a  library.  The  pupils  went 
to  work  with  a  will  on  a  musical  and 
literary  program  and  the  patrons  of  the 
school  agreed  to  provide  refreshments 


for  sale.  The  entertainment  was  given 
on  a  Saturday  night  so  that  the  mill 
workers  all  could  come.  The  program 
was  to  be  given  in  the  schoolhouse,  and 
the  refreshments  were  to  be  sold  outside. 

Our  trustees  had  a  stage  built  and  pro 
vided  with  a  curtain.  The  school  boys 
built  tables  outside,  under  the  pine  frees, 
and  also  erected  high  platforms  with  one 
or  two  feet  of  earth  on  top.  On  top  of 
the  earth  they  placed  piles  of  pine-knots 
ready  to  be  lighted.  These  bonfires  and 
lanterns  hung  on  the  trees  furnished  our 
light.  To  light  our  schoolroom  we  had 
a  few  lamps  from  the  nearby  church 
and  some  lanterns  hung  about  the  walls. 

After  our  program  had  been  given  we 
went  outside  and  the  sale  of  ice-cream, 
cake,  lemonade,  peanuts  and  fruit  pro- 
ceeded merrily.  Our  net  receipts  were 
$20.56'.  The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Parish  School  Board  added 
ten  dollars  and  a  book-case  to  this 
amount.  So  we  have  ninety-six  choice 
books  adapted  to  the  pupils'  needs.  Not 
one  of  these  children  had  ever  seen  so 
many  books  together  before,  and  the 
bookcase  is  a  piece  of  furniture  such  as 
very  few  are  accustomed  to  see.  I  wish 
I  could  picture  to  you  the  looks  of  won- 
der and  other  indescribable  expressions 
on  their  faces  as  they  examined  the 
books,  gazed  at  the  bookcase  and  then, 
gently  and  slowly  rubbed  their  hands  all 
over  the  glass  doors.  One  little  fellow 
went  home  and  told  his  mother  what  a 
lot  of  books  there  were  and  added, 
"They're  good  ones  too,  almost  as  good 
as  the  Bible. " 

We  have  had  the  use  of  the  books  less 
than  two  months,  but  I  believe  they  are 
productive  of  much  good  already.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils  is  eagerly 
reading  them  and  the  parents  who  can 
do  so  are  reading  the  books  their  chil- 
dren take  home.  Then  we.  haye  a  good 
number  of  books  to  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary readers,  a  thing  much  needed 
in  rural  schools. — C."  A.  L.,  Louisiana. 

|  Will  this  correspondent  please  send 
name  and  address? — B.  E.  B.  ] 

A  Library  Fund  Obtained  in  Kentucky 

My  pupils  began  the  work  first  by 
telling  and  explaining  the  heed  of  a 
library  to  their  parents  and  got.  them 
interested.  In  let  urn  they  began  telling 
their  friends  and  asking  their  help  in 
raising  a  fund  to  establish  a  library. 
Then  my  pupils  suggested  that  we  have 
a  Pie  Social. 

We  advertised,  and  each  pupil  brought 
one  or  more  of  his  friends.  On  the 
evening  named  they  all  came  to  the 
schoolhouse  ancL  we  had  a  few  social 
games  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy. 
Them  the  bell  rang  and  we  went,  in.  Our 
speaker  gave  a  talk  and  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  we  began 
to  sell  the  pies.  When  they  were  all 
sold  we  ate  them  and  bad  a  social  time. 
Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  it  and  when 
the  proceeds  were  counted  we  found  we 
had  $18. 75.  What  we  can  do  in  this 
little  school  of  thirty  nine  pupils  back 
among  the  rocks  and  laurels,  I  am  sure 
can  be_  done  in  other  places. — FRED 
Steele!  Kentucky. 

A  Comic  Phonograph  Entertainment 

As  phonographs  art-  now  found  in 
many  homes,  hundred  id'  records  are 
likewise  found  there,  many  of  which, 
becoming  tiresome,  find  their  way  to 
attic  or  storage  room.  Thinking  thus 
one  day  last  winter,  I  planned  a  way  to 
put  them  to  profit,  so  asked  all  my  pu- 
pils to  get  the  consent  of  owners  in  the 
community  to  lend  them  to  us.  Hun 
dreds  were  brought  to  me,  also  the 
promise  of  two  phonographs  for  use  on 
the  appointed  evenings.  I  selected  all 
the  records  I  could  make  use  of,  ar- 
ranging a  humorous  program  of  fantas- 
tical drills,  marches,  scenes,  pantomines 


For  Supplementary  Reading 


Nearly  Three  Hun 
dred    Titles  are 
given  in  list  of  the 

Instructor  Literature  Series.  All  of  these  books  are  ei ther  selected  or  prepared  for 
school  use.  They  furnish  the  finest  assortment  of  Supplementary  Beading  for  all 
Grades.  Tried  in  thousands  of  schools  and  constantly  growing  in  favor.  Every 
school  needs  books  of  this  sort.  They  arc  equally  useful  in  the  well  equipped 
graded  school  of  the  city  or  the  one-room  school  of  the  rural  district.  They  en- 
rich the  course  of  study  ami  add  to  the  pupil's  interest  ami  advancement.  Only 
Five  Cents  a  volume  in  paper  and  Ten  Cents  in  limp  cloth  binding.  See  the  full 
classilied  and  graded  list  on  page  7. 
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Plan  to  have 
No  laggards 
This  Term 

Defective,  uncared-for  teeth 
frequently  account  for  back- 
ward, troublesome  scholars. 
Correct  this  evil  and  your  work 
is  greatly  reduced — the  scholar- 
ship standard  raised. 

I' ill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  we  will  send  you  free  for 
all  your  class  trial  tubes  of 

COLGftTETS 

-RIBBON  • 

With  these  you  can  make  a  very 
interesting  object  lesson  on  personal 
hygiene.  You  can  impress  on  your 
pupils — and  on  their  parents  too — 
the  importance  of  the  watchword 
"Good  Teeth  —  Good  Health". 
You  can  be  sure  that  in  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  every  child  has  the 
certain  opportunity  and  the  strong 
incentive  to  have  a  clean  mouth. 

We  will  include  with  the  trial 
tubes  Iwo  larger  tubes — one  full  size 
and  one  half  size.  These  you  can 
offer  as  prizes  for  compositions  on 
clean  teeth.  The  results  will  soon 
show  in  better  discipline  and  better 
work. 


Fill  out  and  mail  this  Coupon 

Coupon  Good  until  February  15,  1915 
COLGATE  «c  CO.,  Dept.  7, 

199  Fulton  Street.  New  York. 

Please"  send  me  withoul  charge  trial 
tuhes  and  pledge  caids  for 

Number  of  Scholars   Average  Age  

Sch.  I   

Name  of  Teacher  , 

P.  O.  Address  


[7  his  oHpr  is  good  only  in  ihe  I'pil'd  Slated 
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Shipped  Free 
To  You 

A  Superb  WING  Piano 

Nol  a  Cenl  to  Pay-No  Deposit-No  Obligations-No  C.  0.  D. 

"V/'ES,  we  will  ship  you  free — abso- 
*  lately  free  to  you — a  Genuine  highest 
gradeWingPianoDIRIiOT  from  our  own  factory. 
freight  prepaid.  The  most  surprising — the  most 
amazing?  offer  ever  made.  An  offer  that  puts 
you  on  the  same  footing  as  the  largest  piano 
dealer  and  at  the  very  rock-bottom  DIRECT 
wholesale  factory  price!  Since  1868— for  45 
years— we  have  been  building  Wing  Pianos — 
guaranteed  for  40  years,  and  renowned  every- 
where for  their  sweetness  of  tone  and  sterling 
merit— and  we  now  make  you  the  greatest  of 
all  offers  on  the  Wing. 

We  will  allowyou  tousea»i?/Wingpiano — your 
own  choice  of  38  superb  new  styles — in  your  own  home 
for  4  full  weeks  at  our  expense.  A  Wing  Upright,  a 
Wing  Grand  or  the  wonderful  Wing  Player-Piano  that 
piays  all  the  greatest  concert  and  opera  selections  fyou 
can  play  it  perfectly  the  first  day  without  ever  having 
taken  music  lessons). 

No  Money  Down 

We  ask  no  money  down  —  not  a  cent. 
Just  choose  any  Wing  from  our  large  catalog. 
Weemploy  no  salesmen  of  any  kind  to  visit  and 
annoy  you.  We'll  ship  the  instrument,  no  money  down 
—freight  (repaid.  While  the  piano  is  in  your  home  use 
it  just  as  if  you  owned  it.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
rock-bottom  dircct-whelesale-factory  price  we  willquote 
in  our  personal  letter  to  you.  Noto  the  perfect  bell- 
iike  tone,  the  remarkable  easy  regularity  or  the  action, 
the  deep  cannonading  of  the  base,  the  timbre  of  the 
treble— note  all  this— then— 

Not  a  ^Cent  of  Freight  to  Pay 

At  the  end  of  the  4  weeks  trial,  if  you 

wish,  you  may  return  the  piano  at  our  expense. 
Not  a  penny  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  using  it  4  weeks. 
No  obligations  ^whatever  to  keep  \X—you  and  you  atone  to 
judge— now  write  for  the  piano  book  (free). 

Our  Famous  Noteaccord 

without  extra  charge.  An  invention  by  which 
you  can  teach  yourself  to  play— given  with  every  Wine. 
It's  like  getting  music  lessons  free.  Endorsed  by 
Paderewski,  Jean  De  Reszke,  William  Mason.  Emma 
Calve,  Philip  Sousa,  Anton  Seidl,  Victor  Herbert,  S.  B. 
Mills.  See  the  Wing  Catalog  and  read  the  letters  of 
these  great  masters  of  music. 

We  will  take  your  old  'organ  or  piano  on  the 

most  liberal  of  all  offers.    Be  sure  to  get  our  proposi- 
tion before  you  sell  or  trade  your  old  instrument. 

Valuable  Book 

On  Pianos — Free 


Send  Coupon  for  "The  Book  of 

Complete  Information  About  Pianos" 

The  New  York  World  sayss  "This  is  a 
book  of  educational  interest  everyone  should 
own."  Would  youliketoknovrallaboutpianos; 
how  they  are  made,  how  tojwlge  theflnepoints 
of  quality  and  price  in  buying  a  piano?  Then 
send  ihe  coupon  for  the  piano  book  which  we 
are  sending  out  free  for  the  present.  This  book 
of  136  pages  tells  about  material,  manufacture, 
assembling,  patentee'  devices  and  what  they 
do,  all  about  Boundboaro,  action,  case,  in  fact  every 
detail  in  the  production  of  a  fine,  high-grade  piano. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  information 
about  piano  quality  and  piano  prices,  and  how  to  an- 
swer the  arguments  of  piano  salesmen.  Most  complete 
and  costly  book  ever  published  on  the  piano  business; 
posts  you  on  the  making  of  a  piano,  start  to  finish.  We 
w'il  also  send  free  our  beauti  f  ul  catalog  showing  new  art 
styles  and  full  explanation  of  our  rock-bottom  prices 
on  the  Wing  Piano.  Just  drop  a  postal  or  mail 
coupon. 


(Esi.  1868) 

-^••••***PianoBooIt  \ 


WING  &  SON 

•       Dept.  3261 
Wing  Building,  13th  St.  , 
and  8th  Avenue  PianoBook  a 

COUPON  I 

WING&SON.(£st.l868)! 

Bept  3261  ■ 
Bldg.,13thStand9lhAve.,NewYorkCity  J 
Gentlemen:— Without  any  obligations  to  pur-  I 
or  pay  for  anything,  plea.se  send  me  free  ■ 
-paid  "THE  BOOK  OF  COMPLETE  IN-  ■ 
FORMATION  ABOUT  PIANOS,"  the  complete  ency-  ■ 
clopedia  of  the  piano.  Also  send  full  particulars  of  S 
your  Rock-Bottom  offer  on  the  Wing  piano  Hnd  catalog  5 
of  latest  art  styles.  5 


P 

■  F< 


,*»*£»*        Wi"s  Eld 


■  Address  


■ 


and  tableaux  to  be  given  during  the 
playing  of  the  records.  It  was  easily- 
gotten  up  as  no  copying  of  selections  or 
committing  of  same  were  needed  and  no 
piano  or  pianist  had  to  be  hunted  up  for 
rehearsals. 

We  had  no  expense,  holding  the  en- 
tertainment in  the  schoolhouse,  and  all 
costumes  and  scenery  were  gotten  up 
in  home-made  fashion. 

For  instance  while  lively  band  pieces 
were  played  a  "mute"  band  of  boys  sat 
on  the  stage  behind  sheets  of  music, 
the  boys  equipped  with  all  shapes  and 
sizes  of  musical  instruments  made  of 
wood,  tin,  etc.  Although  they  uttered 
no  sound,  they  bulged  their  cheeks, 
turned  their  music,  beat  their  noiseless 
drums  and  cymbals,  and  watched  their 
eight-year  old  leader  beating  time  on  a 
box  as  big  as  himself.  Their  faces  were 
all  colored  black  for  the  selection,  "Hark 
to  the  Picaninny  Band."  Needless  to 
say,  the  audience  was  convulsed  with 
laughter. 

Scenes  were  arranged  for  such  songs 
or  dialect  stories  as  "The  Old-time 
Street  Fakir,"  "Anvil  Chorus,"  "Husk- 
ing Bee  Dance,"  Everybody  Works  but 
Father,"  "Backyard  Conversation  Be- 
tween Two  Jealous  Irish  Washerwomen," 
etc.  Between  the  acts  a  large  picture- 
frame  was  placed  in  front  of  the  stage 
and  as  choruses  of  popular  airs  were 
played  alternately  by  the  phonographs, 
living  characters,  costumed  appropri- 
ately, appeared  in  the  frame.  Other 
comical  exercises  were  given. 
»  We  repeated  the  entertainment  two 
nights  for  we  couldn't  seat  the  crowd. 
We  made  one  hundred  dollars. 

This  winter  I  am  planning  to  give  a 
similar  one,  but  it  will  be  a  patriotic 
affair  instead  of  a  humorous  one.  The 
records  and  exercises  I  shall  use  are  as 
follows: 

1.  "Infantry  Calls"  by  phonographs. 
2.  "Marching  Through  Georgia,"  a 
march  by  boys  dressed  as  soldiers.  3. 
"Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground," 
a  scene.  The  picture  frame  shall  be 
used  here,  in  the  rear,  showing  living 
characters  to  represent  the  soldiers' 
dreams  of  father,  mother,  sister,  baby 
brother,  sweetheart  to  the  tune  of  "Home 
Sweet  Home."  4.  Tableau  of  Goddess 
of  Liberty  surrounded  by  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, etc.,  to  the  tune  of  "America". 
Other  exercises  to  the  airs  of  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  "Star-spangled  Banner, "Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  other  war 
songs  will  be  used.  The  boy  band  will 
be  used  again. 

A  similar  entertainment  might  be  got- 
ten up  by  using  all  Scotch  airs  for  a 
Scottish  entertainment,  as  so  many  Scot- 
tish medleys,  songs,  etc.  appear  in  rec- 
ord form.  Southern  airs  could  also  be 
used  for  a  "  Down  South"  entertainment. 
—Linda  Delker,  Arkansas. 

>   Suggestions  for  Opening  Exercises 

For  several  years  I  have  used  ethical 
memory  gems  in  connection  with  my 
opening  exercises.  Each  year  I  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  verses 
suitable  for  use.  I  am  principal  of  the 
school  in  which  I  teach,  and  at  the 
morning  exercises,  in  which  all  the 
grades  take  part,  I  called  on  each  one 
of  the  five  grades  tc  recite  a  memory 
gem  once  each  week. 

Last  vacation  I  solved  my  difficulty  of 
finding  verses  in  this  manner.  I  bought 
five  blank  books  and  copied  into  them 
verses  suitable  to  each  grade.  Most  of 
these  verses  I  found  in  my  files  of  Nor- 
mal Instructor  an^  Primary  Plans  maga- 
zines. I  was  surprised  at  the  number  I 
found  in  this  way.  I  did  this  work  at 
odd  moments  through  the  summer  and 
really  enjoyed  it.  My  teachers  say  it  has 
saved  them  many  precious  minutes  that 
they  used  to  waste  vainly  hunting  through 
books  and  magazines  for  something  suit- 
able. Now  we  have  an  original  (in  ar- 
rangement at  least)  collection  of  memory 
verses. 

I  later  added  poems  suited  for  special 
occasions  such  as  Columbus  Day,  Thanks- 


giving, etc.  I  owned  those  poems,  but 
they  were  scattered  through  a  large  col- 
lection of  books  and  magazines.  Now  I 
have  them  in  a  compact  form  where  I 
can  always  find  them  with  no  waste  of 
time. 

Another  device  I  used  to  make  the 
opening  exercises  more  attractive  was  a 
chart  with  the  words  of  the  songs  and 
hymns  sung  by  the  children.  We  did  not 
care  to  ask  the  children  to  buy  books, 
and,  besides,  we  could  not  get  books  with 
the  special  songs  we  liked.  I  bought 
twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  paper  from 
a  newspaper  office,  split  a  piece  of  wood 
and  tacked  it  back  together  with  the 
paper  between,  put  hangers  on  the  end, 
and  the  chart  was  made.  I  used  black 
ink  and  a  pencil  with  a  cloth  over  it  as 
a  brush,  and  copied  the  words  of  the 
hymns  and  songs  we  wished  to  use.  Of 
course  the  children  were  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  words,  but  it  took 
time  which  they  needed  for  other  things 
to  learn  them  perfectly  and  I  found  they 
sang  a  great  deal  better  with  the  words 
before  them. — E.  P.,  South  Carolina. 

A  Language  and  Color  Lesson 

The  following  is  a  practical  combina- 
tion of  language  and  art  work  for  first 
grade  children. 

On  a  sunshiny  morning  the  children 
observe  the  standard  colors  shown 
through  a  glass  prism.  The  teacher 
asks,  "John,  what  color  do  you  see?" 
She  insists  on  a  complete  story  in  reply. 

John — '  'I  see  red.  I  see  yellow.  I  see 
blue,"  etc.,  until  all  the  colors  are  men- 
tioned and  all  the  children  have  recited. 

After  the  children  have  had  a  pleasant 
time  with  the  prism  it  is  put  away  and 
the  following  game  is  played. 

Teacher— -"I  see  a  pretty  hair  ribbon. 
Can  you  guess  which  one,  Jane?" 

Jane — "Are  you  thinking  of  Helen's 
blue  hair  ribbon?" 

Teacher— "No."  (The  child  whose 
name  is  mentioned  has  the  next  turn. ) 

Helen — "Are  you  thinking  of  Ethel's 
red  ribbon?" 

Teacher — "Yes.  (She  continues.)  I 
see  a  pretty  necktie." 

"The  game  goes  on  indefinitely,  the 
teacher  thinking  of  flowers,  dresses,  etc., 
the  children  guessing  and  each  time  giv- 
ing a  complete  sentence  in  response. 
The  game  works  especially  well  with 
shy  backward  children  because  of  their 
love  for  color.— M.  Evelyn  Carroll, 
New  York. 

Two  Good  Ideas 

In  marking  my  calendar,  I  use  seals 
appropriate  for  the  month,  a  dark  seal 
for  cloudy  or  rainy  days  and  a  bright 
seal  for  sunny  days.  The  calendar  it- 
self is  made  of  colored  cardboard  and 
has  an  attractive  timely  picture  pasted 
at  the  top.  The  calendar  part  is  made 
of  drawing  paper  pasted  below. 

I  save  our  calendars  for  our  annual 
exhibit  and  they  call  forth  much  ad- 
miration. 

I  teach  a  second  grade.  The  hour  for 
the  morning  dismissal  is  11 :30.  All  who 
have  perfect  arithmetic  papers  pass  at 
this  time,  but  the  others  stay  to  get  cor- 
rections made.  I  find  that  this  is  a  good 
plan  for  those  who  need  extra  help. 
They  get  it  by  staying  until  twelve 
o'clock  and  yet  they  are  not  really  "kept- 
in."— Mary  M.  Fraser,  New  York. 

Use  a  Brush  on  Boards 

I  have  found  that  washing  the  black- 
boards with  a  brush  is  far  superior  to 
washing  them  with  a  cloth.  The  brush 
should  be  about  ten  inches  long  with  a 
wooden  handle  on  the  top,  similar  to  a 
stove  brush. 

The  using  of  the  brush  eliminates  or 
lessens  the  soiling  of  the  clothes  and 
does  not  necessitate  putting  one's  hands 
in  cold  water,  and  it  saves  time  as  the 
brush  covers  an  area  ten  inches  wide  at 
every  stroke,  whereas  the  cloth  covers 
approximately  five  inches. — Ina  Lilley- 
stone,  New  York. 


Cash  For  Your  Time. 


We  want  one  teacher  in  each  lo- 
cality to  take  subscriptions  for 
Normal  Instructor-Primary 

Plans.  Wherever  you  find  a  school  teacher  not  now  a  subscriber  you  will  be 
almost"  sure  to  receive  a  subscription,  for  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  is 
recognized  as  the  largest,  most  complete  and  most  helpful  educational  journal 
published.  A  copy  of  Poems  Worth  Knowing  is  given  free  to  each  person 
subscribing  and  this  is  of  great  assistance  in  securing  subscriptions.  Ask  for 
terms,  subscription  blanks,  etc. 


If  a  King's  Doctor 
told  you  to  take 

Sanatogen— 

you  would  be  im- 
pressed— for  you  know 
that  a  King's  Doctor 
must  be  a  man  of 
highest  professional 
standing.  You  would 
take  Sanatogen  feeling 
confident  that  it  would 
do  the  things  promis- 
ed; give  you  fresh 
vigor,  fortify  your  sys- 
tem as  no  other  tonic 
could. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  thai  the  private 
physicians  to  seven  Emperors  and 
Kings,  after  personal  observation 
of  its  effects,  have  endorsed  San- 
atogen in  writing.  (See  for  in- 
■  stance,  the  accompanying  letters 
of  Dr.  Ottand  Dr.  Kuhn.) 

So  you  see  a  King's  physician 
might  recommend  Sanatogen  to 
you,  if  you  could  cqnsult  him — 
indeed  there  are  over  21,000 
practicing  physicians  who  would 
tell  you  to  take  Sanatogen  because 
they  all  have  written  us  of  its  won- 
derfully beniricent  effect,  of  its 
power  to  strengthen  the  nerves,  to 
help  digestion,  enrich  the  blood 
and  generally  uplift  the  system  in 
a  natural,  lasting  manner. 

Such  are  the  credentials  of  San- 
atogen— they  should,  they  must, 
convince  you  that  Sanatogen  has 
a  sen-ice  to  perform  in  your  case. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  drug- 
gists everywhere  in  three  sizes 
from  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prize  International  Con- 
gress of  Medicine,  London,  1913 

Dr.  Ernest  Ott 

Late  King  Edward's  physician,  Mar- 

ienhad,  writes: 
"I  have  been  using  Sanatogen  for  a 
number  of  years  in  my  practice  with  ex- 
cellent results.  These  results  have  been 
notably  good  in  the  case  of  eldcrh  people 
when  it  was  desired  to  build  up  the 
strength,  to  stimulate  bodily  functions, 
and  to  improve  the  circulation  of  the 
blood." 

Dr.  Conrad  Kuhn 

Physician  to  the  Court  of  H.I.  M.,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  writes: 
"I  have  had  the  very  best  results  from 
Sanatogen   in   the   treatment  of  frail 
anaemic  children  and  patients  suffering 
from  wasting  diseases/ 


for   Elba-t  Hubbard'  i 
new  book— "Health  in  the  Mak- 
ing."   Written  in  his  attractive  mari-j 
ner  and  rilled  with  his  shrewd  philosophy,  togethir) 
with  capital  advice  ou  Sanatogen,  health  and  content* 
ment.  It  is  free. 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  O  Irvine  Place,  New  York 
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Parent  and  Teacher  Association  Work 

K  Iputinued  from  page  40) 


came  tin-  equipment  of  ;t  shop;  and  a 
little  instruction  in  manual  training, 
which  has  since  ymwn  into  a  regular 
department  of  work.  From  a  thirdcame 
the  funds  for  building  a  green-house  for 
tho  "plant  children,*'  which  gave  much 
joy,  as  well  as  a  greater  knowledge  and 
better  understanding  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences ;is  taught  in  the  lower  grades.  All 
the  Mothers'  classes  of  this  Parent  and 
Teacher  Association,  (which  included 
three  school  districts)  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  sex  hygiene  and  how  best  to  give 
the  instruction  to  children,  and  sent  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  school  board  for 
regular  medical  inspection. 

The  school  cooperates  with  the  home 
in  giving  credit  for  tasks  done  at  home, 
such  as  the  following: 

Building  or  attending  fires  in  the 
morning. 

Milking  cow. 

Cleaning  (tut  the  barn. 

Turning  cream  separator. 

Currying  a  horse. 

(lathering  eggs. 

Feeding  and  watering  chickens. 
Feeding  and  watering  hogs. 
Feeding  and  watering  horses. 
Churning  and  making  butter. 
Blackening  a  stove. 
Making  and  baking  bread, 
(letting  an  entire  meal.  ' 
Setting  the  table. 
Washing  and  wiping  the  dishes. 
'Sweeping  one  room. 
Dusting  furniture  and  rugs. 
Making  beds. 
Scrubbing. 

Washing  and  ironing  own  school  clothes. 
Bathing. 

Practicing  music  lessons  (30  minutes). 

Cleaning  hands,  face  and  nails. 

Splitting  and  carrying  in  a  day's  sup- 
ply of  wood.    Carrying  in  coal. 

Brushing  teeth. 

Retiring  before  nine  o'clock. 

Sleeping  with  windows  open. 

Bumping  and  carrying  water. 

Making  anil  baking  a  cake. 

The  greatest  general  value  of  a  Tal  - 
ent and  Teacher  Association  lies  in 
the  development  of  a  community  spirit. 
One  division  of  our  association  made  a 
little  district  school  a  "community 
house."  Jt  served  as  a  general  meet- 
ing place  and  social  center,  and  felt  the 
very  heart-throbs  of  the  community  ancL 
solved  a  big  social  problem  which  had 
threatened  several  times  to  close  the 
little  school.  Now  these  parents  are 
contributing  to  a  yearly  fund  which, 
added  to  the  teacher's  small  salary 
allowed  by  the  school  board,  enables 
them  to  have  a  more  competent  teacher. 

A  Social  Service  committee  investi- 
gated the  recreation  and  amusement  of 
children  outside  of  school,  believing  that 
the  prevention  of  evils  which  creep  into 
the  life  of  even  a  small  community  is 
batter  than  waiting  for  the  cure  time 
which  will  come  later. 

A  Vocational  committee  are  prepared 
to  present  to  parents  and  pupils  the 
various  vocations,  just  what  the  de- 
mands and  supplies  are,  where  the  best 
training  can  be  had  for  each,  and  try  to 
persuade  the  parents  to  continue  the 
education  of  the  child  through  high 
school,  presenting  the  dangers  of  the 
employment  life  for  the  young  and  un- 
prepared boy  or  girl. 

The  Parent  and  Teacher  Associa- 
tion took  as-a  part  of  its  summer  work 
the  housing  of  teachers,  which,  in  a 
rural  community,  is  a  great  problem, 
and  is  often  the  great  obstacle  in  ob- 
taining the  best  teachers.  After  care- 
ful investigation,  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, a  list  of  good  boarding  places, 
rooms  for  light  housekeeping,  and  much 
other  information  for  the  incoming 
teachers  had  been  gathered.  A  Parent 
and  Teacher  Association  reception,  as 
a  welcome  to  all  teachers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, was  given  in  September,  usually 
at  the  home  of  the  President.,  and  in 
•lime  a  farewell  reception  was  given  at 
one  of  the  schools,  by  the  teachers  to 
the  parents. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  10  the  far- 
reaching,  practical  and  beneficial  results 
of  a  wise  cooperation  of  "home  and 
school. " 

How  many  parents  know  id"  the  edu 
cational  work  planned  by  the  State  and 
local  school  for  this  year  ?    Yet  this  is 


the  instrument  by  which  (heir  boys  and 
girls  are  to  be  lifted  for  life  and  its 
work.  How  many  teachers  realize  their 
guardianship  of  the  future  generation  ? 
Yet,  they  are  making  the  statesmen,  the 
bankers,  the  doctors,  the  preachers,  the 
home-makers,  the  mothers  and  father:, 
of  tomorrow,  and  one  thing  is  certain, 
they  cannot  meet  Billy's  life  needs  ill 
the  school  without  knowing  something 
of  Billy  in  the  home. 

Let  us  remember  that  any  one,  parenl 
or  teacher,  who  gives  his  life  for  others 
is  not  sacrificing  anything,  but  growing 
toward  that  highest  of  all  standards, 
"  Be  ye  perfect.  " 


Serving  Hot  Lunches  in  a  Rural 
School 

(( lontinued  Ci'oui  page  11) 

oiis  to  mention. "    This  only  proves  that 

 st  mothers  arc  willing  to  do  much 

more  than  their  share  to  provide  the 
children  with  hot  dinners. 

'the  mothers  in  one  district  gave  nice 
w  hite  flour  sacks  which  the  teacher  and 
pupils  sewed  together  and  hemmed  for 
table  cloths.  One  father  gave  a  table 
and  two  others  made  benches.  In  an- 
other district  where  there  are  forty  pu- 
pils and  two  teachers,  hot  lunches  will 
be  served  during  the  cold  months  only, 
as  they  will  have  to  do  the  cooking  on  a 
heater.  These  teachers  are  very  en- 
thusiastic over  the  work  and  the  com- 
munity will  give  them  the  most  loyal 
support,  so  in  a  short  time  this  school 
will  no  doubt  have  a  complete  equipment 
for  serving  hot  lunches. 

In  some  places,  however,  before  be- 
ginning this  work,  the  teachers  will  have 
to  overcome  a  certain  prejudice  held  by 
some,  of  the  older  patrons  who  regard 
cooking  in  school  as  ralher  sacrilegious. 
It  will  require  all  of  the  tact  the  teacher 
has  to  succeed  in  a  district  like  this,  and 
even  the  most  tactful  will  find  her  re- 
sources taxed  to  the  uttermost.  In  one 
district  it  was  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  give  up  the  work  even  after  it  was 
fairly  started  because  of  the  bitter  an- 
tagonism of  some  of  the  older  patrons. 
Fortunately  such  districts  are  rare. 
Most  of  the  parents  and  many  of  the 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  over  this  work. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  right  at- 
titude, for  the  children  that  go  long  dis- 
tances to  school  when  the  mercury  plays 
tag  with  zero,  deserve  and  certainly 
need  a  hot,  nutritious  lunch  if  they  are 
to  accomplish  all  they  should  accomplish 
and  get  from  the  school  all  that  they 
have  a  right  to  expect.  Besides,  teach- 
ing of  this  kind  will  not  only  bring  real 
life  into  the  school  but  will  bring  the 
school  life  into  the  home. 


A  School  Cupboard 

By  Ethel  L.  Bailey 

How  many  primary  teachers  find  in 
their  schoolrooms  a  clean,  well-arranged 
place  for  keeping  drawing  materials, 
rulers,  cardboard,  paper,  and  the  many, 
many  things  necessary  for  primary  work? 
I  am  quite  sure  that  not  many  do.  Not 
finding  such  a  place  in  my  schoolroom,  I 
put  on  my  thinking-cap  and  finally 
worked  out  this  plan:  I  secured  from  a 
dry  goods  store  a  goods  box  about  three 
and  one-half  feet  long,  two  and  one-half 
feet  wide  and  two  and  one  half  feet  deep. 
I  stood  it  up  on  end  and  had  the  janitor 
put  in  two  shelves.  This  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  hold  all  material,  but  does  not 
make  a  neat-looking  cupboard.  I  pur- 
chased two  rolls  of  dark  green  crepe 
paper,  two  and  one -half  yards  of  green 
calico  and  two  boxes  of  brass  upholstery 
tacks.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  box  1 
covered  with  the  paper.  Splitting  the 
calico  in  two  equal  lengths  and  hemming 
ends,  I  made  a  curtain  for  the  front  of 
the  box.  A  fpiend  gave  me  an  old  small 
brass  curtain  rod  which  I  put  through 
one  of  the  hems,  just  as  sash  curtains 
are  fixed.  The  rod  being  a  very  small 
one,  a  tack  is  sufficient  to  hold  it.  securely 
on  the  box.  A fter  covering  the.shelves 
with  white  paper,  a  very  neat  and  inex 
pensive  cupboard  was  completed  which 
we  greatly  enjoy, 
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New  Standard  Dictionary 

It  gives  accurate,  concise,  and  the  most  recent  information  on 
every  Word,  Name,  Place,  Person,  and  Tiling;  on  every 
Phrase,  Term  and  Expression  in  the  living  English  lan- 
guage— on  everything  alive  that  can  he  spelled  in  English. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Claxton  :    "This  great  work  can  not  fail 
to  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  English  scholarship." 

Lavish  Expenditure  te  Make  It  Superior 

It  cost  nearly  $l,500v,000  to  complete;  for  nearly  four  years 
380  of  the  world's  foremost  editors  and  specialists  labored 
upon  it  unceasingly. 

John  Wanamakcr,   Vamous  Merchant:    "Artistic,    complete  and  of  un- 
rivaled excellence." 

A  Reference  Work  Beyond  Comparison 

There  are  over  :],()()()  pages;  7,000  pictorial  illustrations,  in- 
cluding many  beautiful  colored  plates;  it  defines  450,000 
terms,  many  thousands  more  than  any  other  dictionary.  It  is 
the  only  dictionary  the  contents  of  which  are  arranged  in  one 
alphabetical  order—  an  immense  time-saver. 

Earl  Kitchener,  Secretary  of  Slate  fur  War:    "A  valuable  book  which  will 
be  of  great  utility  to  me." 

Most  Authoritative  Dictionary 

Six  months  after  publication  7.r>,0()()  copies  had  been  sold;  it  is 
the  dependable  authority  in  all  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government,  in  Courts  of  Law,  in  the  leading  Universities  and 
Colleges,  and  in  the  Public  Schools.  In  commercial  life  the 
NEW  Standard  is  popularly  recognized  as  the  one  dictionary 
that  never  fails. 

Georg  W.  Kirchwey,  LL.D.,  Columbia  University  Law  School:     "II  makes 
all  other  dictionaries  look  pale  and  insignificant  beside  it." 


LEARN 

WHAT  THE 

WAR-WORDS 

MEAN 

Burgomaster 

Mitrailleuse 

Belligeren 

Neutrality 

Heservist 

Moratorium 

Entente 

1  <andstytrm 

Contraband 

Armistice 

1  )reibund 

1  ,andwehr 

Mobilize 

Armageddon 

Enfilade 

(  ossaek 

Every  W'oril  used  in  War  or  Peace 

is  fully  defined  in  the  NEW  .Standard 

A  SUPERB  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

For  the  home,  the  school,  the  business  and  professional  office,  H 
no  present  can  be  more  useful  or  acceptable  than  this  hand-  §■ 
some  volume;  it  will  serve  for  years  to  come  as  a  constant  and  ■ 
valuable  reminder  of  the  giver. 

FREE  Descriptive  Booklet  /  m *  wMBAm ». 

Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  so  that  we  may    /         Dp'Pt-  249'  New  York 
send  you  by  mail  interesting  information  re-    /  Send  me  Free>  by  mail, 
yarding  this  peerless  work,  with  descriptions    /  Standard  Dictionary  Book- 
er the  different  beautiful  bindings,  prices    /  let  and  prices, 
and  easy  terms  of  payment. 

Nam 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  / 

City 
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Now 
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lief  it  brings. 


Relief 

From  Stopped 
up  Nose,  Sneezing, 
Cold  in  Head,  Catarrh 

The  above  coupon,  or  a  postal  card  with  your 
name  and  address,  will  bring  you  free,  postpaid, 
a  generous  sample  of  this  old  tried  remedy.    We  want 
you  to  try  it,  and  know  for  yourself  what  remarkable  re- 
The  free  sample  contains  enough  for  several  days'  treat- 
ment for  cold — sore  throat — dry  nose  catarrh — sneezing — deafness  and 
earache  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  tissues. 

KONDON'S 

Original  and  Genuine 

Catarrhal  Jelly 

has  gained  its  reputation  by  more  than  25  years  of  success.  Standard 
remedy  everywhere.  Sixteen  million  tubes  have  been  sold.  Kondon's 
Catarrhal  Jelly  applied  inside  the  nostrils  by  inhalation  penetrates  to  the 
extreme  of  nasal  lining.  Breathing  carries  its  soothing,  cooling  relief 
to  the  most  remote  of  the  afflicted  areas.  Its  mild  but  efficient  antiseptic 
effect  completely  heals  the  irritated  and  inflamed  tissue.",  opens  the  air 
passages  and  brings  to  you  the  joy  of  full  unobstructed  breathing.  Helps 
you  overcome  mouth-breathing  while  you  sleep. 

About  35.000  druggists  all  over  the  world  sell  Kondon's  Catarrhal  Jelly  in  25c  and 
50c  tubes.  They  guarantee  it  to  please  you.  If  it  doesn't,  we  authorize  them  to  refund 
your  money  at  once— without  question  or  quibble.  Get  a  tube  from  your  druggist 
today— or  accept  our  Free  Generous  Sample  Offer.   Do  so  at  once. 

There  are  substitutes  for  Kondon's  Catarrhal  Jelly  on  the  market.  Its  wonderful 
record  of  25  years  of  success  has  attracted  envious  imitators.  Avoid  dangerous  sub- 
stitutes.  Get  Kondon's,  the  genuine. 

Kondon  Mfg.  Co.        Dept.  N.  S.  Minneapolis 


1/  You  Own  a  Camera  and  Enjoy  Taking 
Pictures,  You  Will  Be  interested 
in  This  Advertisement. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

The  Development  ol  Films 

Making  Prints  from  them 

Making  Photographic  Post- 
cards from  any  subject  by  reproduc- 
ing from  the  original  photo. 

TAKING  PICTURES  is  a  most  en- 
joyable recreation  but  is  robbed 
of  half  its  pleasure  if  one  has  to 
develop  their  own  films  and  do  the 
other  work  necessary  to  secure  the 
finished  picture.  The  facilities  at  the 
command  of  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher do  not  always  permit  of  first 
class  work  and  consequently  the  re- 
sults are  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Over  One'Hundred  Thousand  Satisfied  Customers  send  their  orders  to  us  regularly,  aud  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  exceptional  facilities  enable  us  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 
The  materials  used  iu  our  photographic  work  are  the  best  obtainable. 


SCHEDULE  OF  RATES 
Prices  for  Developing  Spool  Films 


Prices  for  Printing 
Azo  Prints  I  '■■mounted 

VyixV/i  or  smaller  2c 

Any  6  exposure  film  LOc  \  J4»4&  3jgx4X  <"  3^x3^  3c 

Any  10  or  12  exposure  film  15c  \$   """"^""ft 

Prices  for  Developing  Film  Packs 

Size  2^x4^  or  smaller  2oc 

Size  3^x4^  or  larger  30c 

Plates  (any  size)  each   .5c 


Post  Cards 

Reproduced  from  Any  Photo 

First  Dozen  50c 

Each  Additional  Doz.   Same  Negative. ...36c 
Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders 

Send  by  parcel  post 


{^"NOTE '.   Care  should  be  exercised  in  wrapping  packages  securely, 
fully  prepaying  postage.    Place  name  aud  address  on  package. 

ENLARGEHENTS 

We  have  the  very  best  facilities  for  making  Enlargements  from  any  good  uegative. 

Yon  would  doubtless  prize  enlargements  of  some  of  your  most  valued  negatives.     They  can 

be  obtained  in  -;izes  and  at  prices  listed  below: 
SIZE      BLACK  AZ.  1>  WHITE  SEPIA 


4x5. 
5x7. 

8  x  10  . 

.0  x  12  . 

1  x  14  . 

14  x  17  . 
B  x  20  . 

15  x  22  . 
!0  x  24  . 


.?  .30 
.40 
.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.50 
3.00 


S  .40 
.50 
.00 
.90 
1.15 
1.45 
1.75 
2.20 
3.25 


These  prices  are  for  Enlargements  from  original  neg- 
atives on  Bromide  paper  of  the  best  quality. 

When  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  uegative  from  a 
print  or  photograph,  there  is  an  additional  charge  of  25 
cc::;=  to  the  above  prices. 

All  Enlargements  are  mounted  on  suitable  card 
mounts  of  good  quality,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  If  de- 
sired unmounted,  heavier  paper  is  used  and  the  prices 
are  the  same  as  when  mounted. 


Ifc= 


Clyde  E.  Hulbert,  Mgr.  ah  pept, 


F.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Co. 


Dansville,N.Y. 


Four  Little  Quakers 

(Continued  from  page  30) 
clinging;  hands.    "Don't  be  troubled,  sis- 
ter.  No  real  harm  can  come  to  one  who 
is  doing  right. " 

Waitstill  felt  as  if  she  had  to  let  him 
go  then,  but  her  heart  was  heavy  as  she 
went  back  to  her  work. 

"Much  harm  has  come  to  those  of  our 
faith  who  were  doing  right — or  who 
thought  they  were,"  thought  the  young 
Quaker  maid  sadly.  Quakers  had  been 
whipped  and  imprisoned  and  mutilated, 
and  even  hung,  for  following  what  they 
believed  was  set  to  them  as  a  duty  by 
that  Inner  Light.  Waitstill  admired  the 
courage  of  these  dauntless  co-religion- 
ists, but  even  her  devout  father  had  said 
that  some  of  them  had  shown  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge.  Wasn't  that 
what  Abiel  was  doing  now?  To  go  into 
the  terrible  forest,  a  boy  alone! 

Deliverance  slept  a  long  time.  Long 
before  she  waked  Waitstill  had  begun 
vibrating  to  and  fro  between  the  window 
and  her  household  tasks,  hoping,  though 
she  knew  it  was  too  early  to  be  possible, 
to  see  Abiel  coming  back.  The  tiny  log 
cabin  in  the  clearing  was  oppressively 
still.  Little  Isaac,  as  he  was  apt  to  do 
when  it  ever  happened  that  something 
made  him  really  quiet  for  a  few  minutes, 
had  slipped  down  on  the  settle  and  gone 
to  sleep  too.  The  lowering  sun  crept 
higher  and  higher  on  the  wall  till  even 
its  cheerful  mark  grew  terrible  to  her, 
for  it  was  red  like  a  smear  of  blood. 
Every  sound  outside  frightened  her. 
Was  that  the  whoop  of  an  owl  or  the 
war-cry  of  an  Indian?  An  owl,  surely. 
The  Indians  kept  peace  with  Penn's 
followers,  but  fearful  stories  of  their 
massacres  had  drifted  down  from  the 
New  England  colonies.  Why  did  not 
Abiel  come  back? 

NOTE:  The  second  and  concluding  part  of 
this  history  story  will  be  given  in  February. 

Going  to  the  Squire 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

In  England  the  Squire  is  a  very  im- 
portant man. 

He  could  do  favors  that  others  could 
not  do. 

This  little  girl  is  carrying  a  letter  to 
the  Squire, 

Perhaps  she  wants  a  favor  from  the 
Squire  for  her  father. 

Millais  was  a  famous  painter. 

Many  great  people  had  their  pictures 
painted  by  him. 

This  little  girl  has  beautiful  eyes  and 
pretty  curls. 

She  will  carry  the  letter  carefully. 

She  will  not  lose  it  nor  give  it  away. 

She  is  standing  by  a  high  stone-wall. 

There  are  vines  growing  over  the  wall. 

I  wonder  what  the  little  girl's  letter 
is  about. 

I  am  sure  she  is  a  happy  little  girl. 

'  'Little  children  you  should  seek 
Rather  to  be  good  than  wise; 

For  the  thoughts  you  do  not  speak 
Shine  out  in  your  cheeks  and  eyes." 

SENTENCES  FOR  OLDER  PUPILS 

The  name  of  this  picture  is  "Going  to 
the  Squire. " 

We  do  not  khow  who  this  little  girl  is, 
but  probably  the  daughter  of  a  distin- 
guished family. 

Millais  was  a  famous  painter.  He 
painted  very  wealthy  and  honored  people. 

He  painted  a  portrait  of  Gladstone. 
This  brought  him  fame.  Gladstone  was 
England's  most  honored  man. 

The  little  girl  is  carrying  a  letter  to 
the  Squire,  probably  to  ask  a  favor. 

She  is  well  dressed.  She  wears  a  sum- 
mer dress,  and  a  sun-bonnet,  so  it  must 
be  summer-time.  The  artist  has  painted 
her  well.  He  has  given  splendid  expres- 
sion to  the  eyes.  He  has  painted  each 
curl  and  even  the  sprays  of  flowers  in 
the  dress. 

She  is  standing  by  a  high  stone-wall. 
Ivy  and  vines  grow  over  the  wall  and 
there  are  grasses  near  her  feet. 

Her  errand  is  important.  She  is  seri- 
ous, because  she  is  going  to  an  official 
of  the  Government.  She  is  a  dependable 
little  girl.  She  will  not  lose  the  letter 
nor  the  answer. 

Sir  John  Everett  Millais  was  a  very 
successful  and  famous  painter.  He  en- 
joyed out-door  life.  He  loved  nature 
and  painted  much  of  it.  He  had  a 
beautiful  wife  and  handsome  children. 


Old-Fashioned 
Complexions 

Were  Said  to  Be  Due  to  the  Excellent 
Care  Taken  of  the  Blood.  Stuart's 
Calcium  Wafers  Banish  All 
Skin  Troubles. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  when 
Marie  Antoinette  was  surrounded  by  such 
a  galaxy  of  beauties  and  such  famously 
handsome  men,  the  French  court  was 
known  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  complex- 
ions seen  there. 

The  secret  of  those  complexions  in  that 
age  no  doubt  was  entirely  due  to  the  care 
taken  to  keep  the  blood  always  pure.  In 
this  rapid-fire  age  of  hustle  and  bustle 
most  people  pay  no  attention  to  this  im- 
portant feature  of  life  and  so  they  are 
given  to  pimples,  liver  spots,  blackheads, 
eczema,  etc. 

Stuarts  Calcium  Wafers  are  composed  of 
Calcium  Sulphide  in  connection  with  other 
properties  and  this  ingredient  is  the  great- 
est blood  purifier  known  to  science. 

Stuarts  Calcium  Wafers  will  clear  the 
most  obstinate  complexion,  because  they 
go  right  into  the  blood  and  remove  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  blood  is  cleansed 
of  all  impurities  and  foreign  substances  and 
these  are  quickly  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tem. You'll  notice  a  wonderful  change  in 
a  few  days — you  will  hardly  know  yourself 
in  a  week. 

And  Stuarts  Calcium  Wafers  are  abso- 
lutely harmless  to  anyone.  Their  ingred- 
ients are  just  what  a  physician  prescribes 
in  most  cases  of  skin  eruptions 
blood.  These  wafers  are  put  up 
centrated  form,  which  makes 
quickly  and  thoroughly. 

You  can  get  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers 
at  any  drug  store  at  50  cents  a  box.  Be- 
gin taking  them  today  and  then  look  at 
yourself  in  the  mirror  in  a  few  days,  and 
find  all  those  awful  pimples,  blackheads, 
acne,  boils,  liver  spots,  rash,  eczema  and 
that  muddy  complexion  rapidly  disappear- 
ing and  your  face  cleared  like  the  petal  of 
a  flower.  A  small  sample  package  mailed 
free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  175 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


and  poor 
in  a  con- 
them  act 


S  A  ¥  F«51VIFN  clean  cut.  t  - 

I_i  Ei  3  1V1  ti  1%  GETIC,  BET  WEI  N- 
AND  35  YEARS  OF  AGE,  OF  GOOD  EDUCATION 
AND  APPEARANCE  TO  SELL  PCBLIC  SCHOOL 
METHODS;  THE  TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARY;  TO  RCRAL  SCHOOL  TEACnERS. 
THE  ONLY  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  KIND  IN- 
PRINT.  THOSE  WHO  WORK  8  HOURS  A  DAY 
EARN  FROM  $50  TO  ?75  A  WEEK  REGULARLY. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  ARE  NOT  AFFEC- 
TED BY  TH  E  B  US  r  N  ESS  D  E  P  R  Ess  I O  N.  REIKI;- 
ENCES.  APPLY  TO  SCHOOL  METHODS  CO., 
104  8.  MICHIGAN  AV.,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 

Constant  demand. 
Devote  all  or  spar  e  time. 
Correspondence  Coarse 

Not  Required. 
Past  experience  and  ' 
literary  ability  unneces- 
sary. DETAILS  FREE. 

ATLAS  PUBLISHING  CO.  3  SO  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cisdsati.  0. 


"YOUR  FAVORITE  TOILET  PREPARATIONS"    can  bp 

bonght  cheaper  the  Austin  Way.  Wewill  pnt  tip  every- 
thing to  jour  order  and  s-nd  by  return  mail  nor  pre  ]  arv. .  r, »  desired  and 
guarantee  to  Bate  you  .Vtc  on  k  dollar.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  eeery 
penny  refunded.  Fl'LL  particulars  and  l<ceut!ful  sachet  aura  as  voald 
coat  15c  in  anr  store,  sent  complete  for  two  2e  stamps.   Circulars  free. 

AUSTIN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  410  Kelsea  Ave,  Centre  Haxbor.NJ. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  LHI 
"Ranger"  Bicycle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  icithout  a  cent  deposit, 
allow  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  actual  riding 
test,  and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 

LOWEST  PRICES  on  bicycles,  tires  and 
sundries.  Do  not  6uy  until  you  receive  ourcata* 
loes  and  learn  our  unheard  of  prices  and  mar- 
velous special  offer.    Tirea,  coaster-brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  parts,  sundries,  half  usual  prices. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  P-28,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


YalentinePosfCardsi 


*  ,«/  NO 

ioftnemostbeautlfulpost    ^«e/sW  TWO 
eards  ever  sold.  10 cent..   All  different/^*"*/  ALIKE 

consisting  of  dainty  Cupids,  Hearts,  Dorrs.  Lorers,  Text  and  Floral  designs 
Far  better  than  our  Christmas  cards,  and  they  .ere  beauties.  8.>me  are  em- 
bossed and  in  cold,  Hthorrarbed  in  many  odors  on  a  fine  grade  of  cardboard. 
V.HERMAN  ft  CO,        N.Tlh  lUlstcdil .,  Dept.]-'  CH1CACO 
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Free  to  each 
TEACHER 

We  will  send  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  the  complete  series  of 

24  POSTER  STAMPS 

in  bright  colors,  for  Hinds  Cream. 
Write  today,  giving  name  and  address, 

A.  S.  Hinds,  m  west  st.  Portland,  Maine 


Beacon  CBET 
Burner  |  Ilk  k 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
(100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

j  pure  white  Uplit  from  (kerosene)  coal 
I  oi'.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
;  COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
I  We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
j  whom  we  can  refer  new  customers, 
j  Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
j  secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
I  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

OME  SUPPLY  CO..  70  Home  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo 

Teachers  Write  Me 

for  special  price  list  on 
typewriters  most  adapta- 
b  1  e  for  teachers.  No 
teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  typewriter 
when  samecan  be  secured 
on  the  easy  terms  I  am 
now  offering.  I  can 
save  you  money  on  any 
make  typew  Titer  you  may 
desire.  W  rite  for  special 
ALL  MAKES         teachers  proposition. 

J.  E.  ALBRIGHT, 

253  Broadway,  New  York 


Flags  At  Factory  Price 


^Cet  our  big.  Illustrated  catalog   of  flairs, 
^' banners,  streamers,  etc.   It  is  FREE.  Our 
prices  lowest.    We  sell  direct  from  factory 
to  you.    No  jobber's  or  dealer's  profit.  All 
goods  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Delivery 
Ciaid.    Write  today.  Dean  Flag  Company, 
1006  Flint  St.   Cincinnati,  O.  World's 
largest  Flag  Manufacturers.  r 


BRASS  BAND 

These  little  band  men  have  been 
fifty  years.   Lyon  &  Healy  Band 
Instruments  are  as  far  ahead 
today  of  all  competition  as 
they  were  in  1864.  Recog- 
nized everywhere  as  the  best. 
Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 
445  illustrations,  and  tell  us 
what  instrument  you  are 
I  interested  In.    Write  today. 

LYON  &  HEALY 
19-44  Adams  St..  Chicago 


SINCE  1795  FAVORITfc 

=a  FOR  INFLAMED  AND  WEAK 


EYES 


Gives 

almost  instant  relief 
and  is  easily  applied.      For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indispensable.  Booklet  free 
25*  SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


■ SOTK  TMcheMMednotaejitale  t..  i>»uu.«,<l  tin.  rem.  I  ■ 
to  puplla  Luvins  neat  oi  inflamed  ejn.    It  ia  huiijeis.  |j 

JOHN  L.  TIMMIL'SON,  SONS  &  CO., 
!«.>={>  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


— CHILDREN  TEETHING — 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 


r  Used  by  Millions  ol  Mothers 

For  Three  Generations. 


J 


TYPEWRITERS, 


Prices  $15.00  up.  SOU*  or  KfcNTfcu 
ul^wh<■reat'4to%MANl]FACTL■KEllS• 
PRICES,  allowfne  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PRICE.  Free  Trial.  Installment 
payments  it  desired.  Write  for  cataloe  K 
TVPEWRIIEREMP0RIUM.34-3GW.Llke  St..  Cbioago 

WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  ng  and  all  expenses  to  introduce  our 
S£tiiP2e~£.'""',t'*  ana  stock  powders.  Address 
BIGLER  COMPANY,  X361.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

PI  AY  Piano  instantly— first  trial.  World's  greatesi 
1  1.-1  1    invention.  Mniicinii  Sell.  lliilrer,  2S00 Lake,  Chicago. 


CDCt  TO  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL. 

rifCC  VVe  Bivea  fine  Film  Camera 
— (takes  pictures  size  25ix'-iJO 
or  Daylight  Camera  ami  complete  outfit, 
plates,  ehomn-als,  ete.,  with  full  instruc- 
tions. Juat  Bend  your  name  and  address,  ve- 
seud  'J4  plcgs  Gold  Eve  Needles.  Sell  for  XOoeaeb 
(riving  ThiinMe  tree. '  When  B.dd  return  ttte  $£40 
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Self  Expression  Through  Drills 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Hold  two  beats.  (See  Figure  1.) 

2.  Beginning  left,  dance  left,  right, 
left,  right,  (on  toes).  Hold  two  beats. 
Arms  repeat  the  movements  of  Move- 
ment 1  reversed,  that  is,  both  arms  are 
at  right  side  and  describe  a  semi -circle 
upward  across  body  to  left  Hold  two 
beats. 

3.  Repeat  1. 

4.  Repeat  2. 

5.  Dance  on  toes  half-circle  around 
self  and  poise  on  the  toes,  left  foot  be- 
ing a  little  in  front.  Two  measures. 
The  turn  should  be  "Right  face"  and 
children  should  face  the  rear  of  the 
room  at  the  end  of  the  figure.  The 
arms  are  in  graceful  curves  above  the 
heads. 

6.  Movement  5  reversed.  Dance  to- 
ward left.  ("Left  face")  and  complete 
the  circle  around  self,  right  foot  being 
in  front.    Two  measures. 

7.  Repeat  5,  going  toward  left. 

8.  Repeat  6,  going  toward  right. 
(Movements  7  and  8  are  Movements  5 
and  6  reversed. ) 

9.  Run  and  form  a  large  circle  as 
quickly  and  as  lightly  as  possible. 

10.  Dance  around  the  circle  holding 
neighbor's  hands  to  the  end  of  the  first 
verse. 

Verse  II 

1.  Still  holding  neighbor's  hands,  run 
on  the  toes  to  the  right;  right,  left, 
right,  left,  and  hold  two  beats.  (The 
entire  circle  moves  to  the  right  and 
stops. ) 

2.  Movement  1  reversed.  (The  circle 
moves  to  the  left;  left  right,  left,  right, 
and  stops.)    Two  measures. 

3.  Still  grasping  neighbor's  hands,  run 
in  toward  the  center  and  raise  the  hands 
high.  (Figure  II.)  Two  measures.  4. 
Run  backward  to  places  in  the  large 
circle.    Two  measures. 

5.  Dance  around  self  in  place.  Two 
measures. 

6.  Repeat  5,  going  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.   Two  measures. 

7.  Repeat  3. 

8.  Repeat  4. 

9.  Face  neighbor  quickly  and  make 
a  profound  bow  lasting  through  two 
measures. 

10.  Bow  to  your  neighbor  on  the  other 
side.    (Figure  III. )   Two  measures. 

11.  Repeat  5. 

12.  Repeat  6. 


Two  Envelopes  for  nach,  Express  iiiiirt.  100  calling 
turd  s,  50c.  rriuK-d  and engraveil  samples  on  ivtiiiest. 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  A,  Palnesvllle,  Ohio 


Reproduction  Stories 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

and  glad  to  help.  As  he  went  he  kept 
giving  short,  sharp  barks.  The  men 
heard  and  three  of  them  came  to  meet 
him.  When  Menthon  saw  them,  he 
wagged  his  tail  very  hard  and  fast. 
That  was  his  way  of  telling  them  that 
he  was  so  glad  that  they  were  coming 
to  help  him. 

UNDER  THE  SNOW 

Menthon  led  the  way  and  the  men  fol- 
lowed. They  had  to  go  slowly  for  the 
wind  blew  so  furiously  that  it  was  hard 
to  light  their  way  against 'it.  Now  and 
then  Menthon  would  give  a  quick,  sharp 
bark  as  if  he  were  trying  to  say,  '  'Oh, 
hurry!  The  man  needs  you  right  off.  " 
"We're  coming,  Menthon, "  they  would 
say,  for  they  understood  what  he  wanted. 

At  last  Menthon  stopped  and  began  to 
dig  away  the  snow.  The  men  helped 
and  soon  they  uncovered  the  man.  The 
wind  had  blown  the  snow  so  that  it  en- 
tirely covered  the  man  in  the  little  time 
since  the  dog  had  found  him.  The  men 
lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  to  the  big 
stone  house  where  everything  was  ready 
for  taking  the  best  care  of  him. 

In  a  few  hours  the  man  was  all  right. 
He  was  very  grateful  to  Menthon  and 
wished  he  could  do  something  for  the 
dog.  He  tried  to  buy  him.  But  Men- 
thon was  needed  at  the  stone  house. 
He  was  too  helpful  to  be  spared.  He 
must  stay  there  and  help  to  save  other 
lives.  Menthon  waved  his  big,  bushy 
tail  for  joy  when  the  traveler  praised 
and  petted  him. 

The  next  day  the  storm  was  over,  and 
the  traveler  went  on  his  way.  Again 
and  again,  after  he  reached  home  the 
traveler  told  his  children  of  the  big, 
brave  dog  that  had  found  him  buried  in 
the  snow  and  had  saved  his  life  by  bring- 
ing the  men  to  take  care  of  him. 
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A  Complete  Course 
in  First  Aid  for  a  Quarter 
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'HIS  sounds  too  good  to  be  true. 
Johnson's  First  Aid  Manual  is  the 
most  complete  Manual  on  First  Aid  that 
has  ever  been  gotten  out.  It  is  written 
in  simple  language,  technical  terms  being 
avoided, and  is  used  by  thousands  of  physi- 
cians, First  Aid  authorities  and  trained 
nurses,  and  is  very  suitable  for  school 
principals,  teachers,  captains  of  First 
Aid  teams,  heads  of  Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

The  system  devised  in  the  Manual  is  based  upon  home 
made  appliances  and  the  use  of  material  likely  to  be  found 
at  any  place  where  an  accident  may  occur.  The  dressings 
suggested  for  First  Aid  use  are  such  as  may  be  procured 
at  any  drug  store,  thus  it  is  a  practical  working  system. 

The  book  contains  144  pages  and  over  100  illustrations. 

Johnson's  First  Aid  Manual  is  sold  by  many  druggists 
or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Cloth  bound,  decorated  in  gilt,  Fifty  Cents  per  copy. 

Paper  bound,  Twenty-five  Cents  per  copy. 

Address:  First  Aid  Service  Bureau,  Johnson  &  John- 
son, New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Q.  S.  A. 
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Faxon,  author  of  "Popular  Recitations  and  How 
to  Recite  Them"  (4  vol)  ;  one  of  the  editors  of 
Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans ;  compiler  of 
"Practical  Selections"  and  "The  School  Year." 

"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  is  printed  on 
India  tint  egg  shell  paper,  has  handsome  Verde 
Onyx  covers  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  teacher's  library,-  as  it  contains  the  gems 
of  poetry  which  are  most  sought  for  and  used 
in  school  work  and  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  single  volume. 
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"Poems  Worth 
Knowing"  is  given 
Iree  and  postpaid  to 
each  person  sub- 
scribing to  Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans  separately  or 
in  any  combination. 


The  Above  Oiler  will  Apply  to  AH  Subscriptions  to  Normal 
Instructor-Primary  Plans  Received  Before  April  1,  1915. 

"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  was  specially  prepared  as  a  premium  to  be 
given  to  each  person  subscribing  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  and  since 
the  first  announcement  of  the  above  offer  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
have  beeu  distributed  in  this  way.  The  book  lias  met  with  universal  favor 
and  a  large  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from  teachers  -who 
desired  to  purchase  additional  copies  for  their  pupils  anil  friends.  In  re- 
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for  general  distribution  at  25  cents  per  copj  ,  five  copies  for  $1.00  or 
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aoBEsssssas  lmum 
You  Are  as  Old  as  You  Look 

"Why  is  not  the  skin  of  your  face  as  fair  an>t 
firm  as  that  of  your  body?  If  you  look  older 
than  you  are,  it  is  because  you  are  not  doing 
what  you  Should  tohelp  nature.  My  exercises  in 

Physical  Culture 

for  the  Face 

do  for  the  face  what  my  exercises  for  the  body 
have  done  for  the  health  and  figures  of  Gu.llOd 
women.  Kesults  are  quick  and  marvelous.  In 
i  \  iir  leu  minutes  a  da\  \ou  cumin  more  with  these 

an  houradayina  beauts  parlor." — Susanna  Cocroft 
M  iss  Cocroft.  after  years  of  experience,  has  pre' 
pared  the  instructions  for  this  course,  including 
also  the  cure  Of  the  Hair,   liyes,  Hands  and  Feet. 

Wrinkles  f Idbby.  Thin  V.k         Sallow,  Freckled  Skin 

UuuDlr  Chins        Crow's  feet  Dandruff 
lurd  Eyes  Pimples  Thin.  Oily  Hair 

Pouches  Under  Eyes  Sagging  facial  Muscles 

lender.  Inflamed  feet 

ami  many  other  blemishes  are  relieved  and  over- 
coine.  The  expression  is  invigorated,  the  skin 
cleared,  the  hair  made  glossy  .more  abundant,  the 
eyes  stronger  and  brighter,  the  feet  comfortable, 
handssmooth.  Our  pupils  look  ten  years  voiiiiner 
after  our  course.   Write  lor  FREE  booklet  today. 

Grace-Mildred  Culture  Course 

(24  S.  Michigan  Ave.,        Dept.  5,  CHICAGO 
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Penmanship  Lessons  for  Second  and  Third  Grades 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


board.  Sotno  individual  instruction  will 
he  necessary,  but  most  of  the  faults  can 
he  corrected  through  class  instruction. 
Slo|>  the  class  frequently  and  have  them 
compare  their  work  with  the  models. 
Direct  their  attention  by  asking  ques- 
tions. It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  ask  pu- 
pils simply  to  find  something'  wrong  with 
their  work.  The  teacher  should  move 
about  the  room,  noting  the  most  com- 
mon faults.  The  next  step  is  to  show 
definitely  upon  the  blackboard  how  to 
make  the  corrections.  Very  little  if  any 
progress  will  be  made  if  pupils  are 
simply  told  to  look  at  the  copy,  to  try 
harder  next  time,  etc. 

Correct  faults  at  first  that  will  affect 
the  general  appearance  of  the  writing. 
If  some  detail  pertaining  to  a  letter  is 
made  the  important  point  in  the  lesson, 
the  general  appearance  of  the  writitiK 
will  not  be  improved.  Such  general 
points  as  size,  spacing,  slant,  proportion 
of  letters,  margin  and  quality  Of  line 
should  be  looked  after  first.  An  in- 
spection of  poor  writing  will  invariably 
show  that  some  of  the  points  just  men- 
tioned are  at  fault.  By  attacking  these 
general  points,  a  rapid  improvement  can 
be  made.  In  the  second  grade  capitals 
and  sentences  should  follow  the  work 
given  in  the  illustrations.  Pupils'  names 
and  addresses  should  be  written  by  the 
teacher  and  given  to  pupils  for  practice. 
A  good  test  in  this  grade  is  to  have 
pupils  write  from  a  printed  copy.  Give 
special  attention  to  words  containing 
the  letters,  b,  iv,  v,  o,  a,  m  and  n.  Let- 
ters that  are  joined  at  the  top  are  the 
most  troublesome.  Figures  and  simple 
examples  should  be  practiced. 

Ink  should  be  introduced  in  the  third 
grade  during  the  first  term.  Begin  with 
the  simple  exercises  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  penholding  and  a  light  touch 
to  the  paper.  Use  ink  at  first  only  in 
the  writing  lessons.  After  some  pro- 
ficiency in  handling  the  pen  has  been 
attained,  the  regular  written  exercises 


may  be  prepared  with  ink.  Penwipers 
should  be  provided  and  the  ink-wells 
cleaned  occasionally.  Paper  ruled  with 
lines  one-half  inch  apart  is  best  for  tins 
grade. 

In  public  schools,  writing  habits  are 
formed  largely  through  preparation  of 
other  lessons.  If  this  work  is  not  prop- 
erly supervised  no  real  progress  will  be 
made.  All  kinds  of  written  work  should 
be  taught  and  practiced  in  the  penman- 
ship lessons.  Spelling,  language  and 
arithmetic  work  should  furnish  copies 
for  some  of  the  penmanship  lessons. 
These  kinds  of  work  should  be  practiced 
before  being  given  out  as  seat  work.  It 
is  a  mistake  always  to  give  simple  copies 
when  the  written  work  is  difficult.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  penmanship  lesson 
is  to  prepare  pupils  to  write  what  must 
be  written  in  their  other  work. 

Success  depends  much  upon  the  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  teachers 
and  pupils.  If  teachers  will  learn  to 
write  well  along  with  pupils,  it  will  add 
much  to  the  interest  and  efficiency. 
Specimens  should  be  preserved  for  future 
comparison.  Exchanging  papers  or  let- 
ters with  another  room  is  helpful.  Many 
teachers  have  aroused  great  interest  by 
competition  between  rooms,  or  by  divid- 
ing a  room  into  two  teams.  Pupils 
sometimes  choose  sides.  Captains  and 
coaches  are  selected.  The  coaches  pre- 
pare their  teams  for  the  contests.  It  is 
remarkable  what  good  instruction  can  be 
given  and  what  a  fine  response  can  be 
obtained  by  some  of  the  pupils.  Teach- 
ers often  remark  upon  the  great  im- 
provement made  with  less  effort  on  their 
part.  As  a  rule  teachers  do  too  much 
for  pupils.  They  should  be  better  man- 
agers. Pupils  can  be  induced  to  go 
about  their  work  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm' that  they  display  in 
their  games.  Friendly  rivalry  and  com- 
petition between  pupils,  rows,  or  classes 
are  a  great  help  in  obtaining  better  pen- 
manship in  intermediate  grades. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the 


Forty  Years  Ago 
(iood-Ry,  Sweet  Day 
Green  Things  Growing 
Harp    That   Once  Through 

Tarn's  Halls,  The 
He  Who  Died  at  A/.an 
Hour  Of  Prayer,  'the 
House    hv    the  Side 

Road, The 
"Imph-m" 

I  Remember,  I  Remember 
l  \  y  Green,  The 
Lady  Moon 


Last  l.eal,  The 
Lead,  Kindly  Light 
L'Envoi 

Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,  A 
LochinvaT 

Lord  ruin's  Daughter 
Marjorie'S  Almanac 
of  ~  the  Memory 

My  Own  Shall  Come  to  Me 
.Name  in  the  Sand,  A 
Never  Again 
New  Moon,  The 
o  Captain  !  My  captain  . 


Nightingale  and    the  UIOW- 

wornV,  The 
<  lid  I  ronsid  :  s 

on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Rod- 
man Drake 
One.  Two,  Three 
i  Ipportunity 
I  I'ttr  Homestead 
Overland  Mail.  The 
owl  and  the  Pussy. C  ut,  The 
Playing  Robinson  Crusoe 
Prospiee 
Recessional 


■ 


Put  up  in  an 
Attractive  Box  with 
Ribbon    Book  Mark 


Rhodora,  The 

singing  Lesson,  The 

sir  Galahad 

Sleep,  The 

slower.  Sweet  June 

Solitude 

Song  ol  Life 

Song  of  Die  Camp.  The 

Song  of  '  'ur  Flag.  A 

spacious  Firmament,  The 

Speak  the  Truth 

Swing.  The 

Thirty  Days  Hath  September 


Thought 

Throstle,  The 

Thrush's  Nest,  The 

To  a  skylark 

To  a  Waterfowl 

To  the  (  tickoo 

I'nderlhe  Greenwood  Tnv 

I  lull  r  t  he  Holly  Bough 

'Village  Blacksmith,  the 

\  i^it  from  si.  .Nicholas.  A 

WhenlUe  Little  Boy  Ran Awa 

Wonderful  World.  The     ■  * 

World's  a  Very  Happy-Plai 


.  large  number  of  shorter  poems,  equally  emit  led  to  meat  ion  and  fully  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  1  he  eompilal  ion. 
Price  25c  Per  Copy.     Five  Copies  $1.00.     $2.20  Per  Dozen.     Quantity  orders  may  be  made  up  including  both  titles,  if  desired,  at  prices  quoted. 


F.  A.  OWEN    PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y 


January  itylj 
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Purity,  Quality,  Flavor 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 

Possesses  All  Three 

absolutely 


It  is 
pure,  it  is  of  high 
and  its 
is  deli- 


iquality, 
flavor 
cious. 


Registered, 
U.  S.  fat.  Off, 


Guard  against  imita- 
tions. The  genuine 
has  the  trade-mar^  on 
the  package  and  is 
made  only  by 


Walter  Baker     Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780      Dorchester,  Mass. 


FREE 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
No  wick.  No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
231  Factory  Bldg..       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE 

Wear  Emblem  of  Universal  Peace 

Solid  Sterling  Silver  Ring,  Brooch,  Lapel 
button  or  Scarf  Pin,  beautifully  enameled. 


(iUAKANTKUl)- Send  orjlv  25  cents  for  any 
one.  Receive  EMBlfEM  YjDU  SELECT postpaid. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLTJSTR  \TKD  .1  E  W  K  LH  V 
CATALOG  of  3,000  BARGAitflS— FREE  on  request. 
The  Thompson  Field  Co.,  i><i>>.  i>,  13Park  kow.N.Y. 


A  BEAUTY  BATH  FREE 

To  introduce  our  famous  lloyal  Bath  Itiilm  .in 
every  locality. will  send  trial  package  absolutely  1  ree  to 
any  one  who  has  never  used-it.  Y/ou  don'tlcnow  the 
cetiluxury  ol'aha'th  till  yen  vitrh  rl  this  vr;nderful 
preparation.  Makes  yon  feel  yood  al  1  over.  Beautifies 
the  skin.  Softens  and  whitens  it.  An  oriental  beauty 
secret.  Soothing,  healing, antiseptic,  purifying.  Write 
for  Free  package  ;  also  Free  Beauty  Hook.  Address 
ltOYAIi  B A  I ,  >l  CO.,  Box  M.,liittle  Fall«,N.Y. 


FANCY  WORK  BARGAIN 

A  Handsome  Table  Set,  of  one 
centerpiece, with  4  doilies  to  match, 
on  fine  art  linen,  all  for  10c.  sil- 
ver. Choice  of  Wild  Rose,  Violet 
or  Eyelet  Design.  Our  Fancy  Work 
Catalogue  F'ree   with  each  order, 

HOUND  HII  LI, KB, 
1931  Uriiadway,      -      Sew  lork  City. 


BIG  FLAG  FREE 

•hoolor  hotne.SJxofeet, 
ine     bunting,  fast 
s,  full  number  stars, 
sewed    toget  tfer, 

Yrite  fur  ltlnine. 

BLUINE  MFG.  CO.,     238  Mill  St.,     Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 


"The  Religion  thofe  Future"  Sg"*^ 

ether  Unitarian  Literature  SENT  FREE  ou  appli- 
cation to        HISS  CATHERINE  A.  GAGE. 
29  Wenonah  Street,  Roxbury,  flass. 


100  Envelopes  To.ur  ^ame^  atWress  30c  postpaid 

r       printed  on  the  corner  r  r 

Samples  free.    D.  1.  BRENEISA,     Wheeler,  Indiana 


Will  pay  Reliable  Ainu  or  Woman  $12,50 

to  distribute  100  FHKH  pltss.  Perfumed  Borax  Soap 

Powder  among  friends.   No  money  required. 

L.  U'AHIKU,    223  Institute  PI.,  Chicueo 


EARN  $1,200  A  YEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Writing  one  moving  picture  play  a  week.  Demand 
Greater  Than  Supply •  You  can  write  them.  We 
show  you  bow.  Send  for  free  booklet,  valuable  In- 
Cormationand  special  prize  offer.  Chicago  I'hoio- 
playwright  College,  Box  278  T.  O.,  Chieneo 


"How  Little  Cedric  Became  a 
Knight" 

(Continued  from  page. 32) 

As  a  training  for  the  imagination  no 
mode  of  procedure  can  equal  dramatiza- 
tion. Life  becomes  broader  as  the  child 
puts  himself  in  another  person's  place. 
And  last  but  not  least,  it  overcomes  self- 
consciousness  and  gives  a  training  for 
public  speaking. 

'  'How  Little  Cedric  Became  a  Knight" 
is  a  re-telling  of  the  story  of  the  same 
name  by  Elizabeth  Harrison  and  is  very 
popular  with  third  and  fourth  grade  chil- 
dren. At  that  age  children  are  in  the 
stage  of  development  where  acts  of  hero- 
ism, courage  and  chivalry  appeal  to 
them. 

The  teacher,  having  in  mind  the  drama- 
tization of  the  story,  tells  it  in  her  best 
possible  manner.  This  story  will  need 
to  be  told  more  than  once  for  there  are 
many  details  to  be  remembered.  Then 
she  asks  some  child  to  tell  it.  Later  she 
asks  questions,  as:  "What  did  the  knight 
say  to  Cedric  when  he  rushed  under  the 
horse's  feet  to  save  the  kitten?-'  and, 
"Describe  Cedric's  room  in  the  castle  of 
Sir  Rollin  Dubois. " 

When  she  is  sure  they  have  mastered 
the  most  important  points,  they  are 
ready  to  dramatize  it.  She  does  not 
choose  the  characters  but  rather  allows 
each  child  to  select.  However,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  her  to  make  suggestions 
in  the  matter.  She  says,  "Who  wants 
to  be  Cedric?  Sir  Rollin?  The  king?" 
and  then,  "Where  shall  we  have  Cedric's 
home?  the  castle?  the  woods  where  he 
met  the  wild  boar?"  etc.  And,  "In  the 
first  part  Cedric  is  a  little  boy,  and  later 
he  grows  to  manhood;  how  shall  we 
show  lapse  of  time?"  Third  grade  chil- 
dren will  no  doubt  suggest  the  lowering 
of  a  curtain,  the  placing  of  a  screen,  or 
waiting  a  few  minutes  between  acts  to 
show  lapse  of  time.  The  teacher  in  reali- 
ty must  have  everything  planned,  but  to 
all  appearances  the  children  must  be  the 
leaders.  The  discussion  however  must 
all  take  place  before  the  dramatization 
as  there  must  be  no  interruptions.  Let 
the  children  manage  the  stage  settings, 
but  if  any  detail  is  overlooked  the  teacher 
must  be  ready  to  suggest  something  to 
bring  it  out. 

Properly  presented,  the  dramatic  in- 
terpretation of  this  story  will  do  much 
fur  a  roomful  of  children.  It  will  make 
them  courteous,  thoughtful  and  consider- 
ate, and  be  an  inspiration  to  them. 


A  Happy  Life 

"Oh,  I  wish  the  teachers  knew  how 
lucky  they  are,  how  lucky !  I  quit  teach- 
ing for  five  years  and  built  up  a  good 
law  practice,  but  the  lure  of  the  school- 
room called  me  back ;  and  how  happy  I 
am  to  be  back!  The  teacher  has  no  idea 
of  the  fierce  competitions  of  business 
life.  He  has  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  the  wolfish  struggle  for  bare  ex- 
istence, the  dog-eat-dog  policies,  the 
heartlessness,  the  cruelty,  the  rivalry 
of  the  world.  Sometimes  you  get  an  in- 
come, sometimes  you  don't.  The  suc- 
cessful ones  you  see  and  hear  much 
about,  but  the  failing  thousands  are  un- 
mentioned.  I  tell  you,  it  is  something 
fierce ! 

"The  teacher  does  his  work  and  gets 
his  pay  at  the  end  of  the  month.  His 
money  is  clean  money.  He  is  doing  the 
world  good  and  is  not  pulling  others 
clown  in  order  to  climb  up  himself.  He 
is  not  compromising  his  conscience  or 
helping  the  powers  that  prey.  Oh!  the 
teachers'  money  is  clean  money!  Let 
every  teacher  rejoice  in  his  rare  good 
fortune  to  be  a  teacher,  and  forget  the 
little  troubles  of  the  day,  that  are  only 
imaginary  after  all." — Principal  W.  G. 
Connell  in  Western  Journal  of  Education. 


Life  is  an  adjustment  of  self  to  condi- 
tions, more  or  less  successfully.  You 
can  only  get  results  in  life  through  an 
obliteration  of  Self.  You  may  acquire 
money,  you  may  reach  prominence,  you 
may  stand  out  politically,  or  shine  re- 
splendently  in  a  social  way ;  but  only  when 
your  every  effort  is  directed  toward  the 
betterment  of  others  will  you  have 
learned  to  live.  And  you  cannot  better 
people  with  enthusiasm  alone — you  must 
know  what  you  are  doing  and  be  capable 
in  execution. — Raymond  Riordon.  \ 


There  is  No  Good  Reason! 


Oolutm  Cf.ntrai.  HIGH  Scno 


-<-  -?T-t>  cb-aJL, 


There  are  many  good  reasons  why  you  should  take-  advantage  of  1 1 1< - 
protection  ottered  by  the  T.C.U.,  the  National  Organization  for 
Teachers.  We  can't  tell  you  all  the  reasons  here,  but  write  today  and 
we'll  send  you  a  book  full  of  good  reasons  well  worth  your  consideration. 

You  are  making  plans  for  the  new  year — perhaps  a  trip  to  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition  and  the  N.E.A.  meetings  at  Oakland  in  June.  But 
such  plans  are  always  contingent  upon  your  income  and  savings.  What 
will  you  do  when  you  are  sick,  injured  or  quarantined?  Your  savings 
and  your  prospect  of  a  pleasant  vacation  will  be  wiped  out  in  a  jiffy. 

Enroll  in  the  T.C.U.,  however,  and  you  need  have  no  fears.  Your 
savings  and  . your  income  will  be  sate.  The  T.C. U.  will  pay  you  $.30.0(1 
a  month  when  you  are  sick,  injured  or  quarantined  and  .$1,000  to  $2,000 
for  accidental  death.  The  cost  is  trivial.  Write  today,  and  let  us  tell 
you  more  about  it ! 

TEACHERS  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS 

Dept.  I.,    Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia,  as  above  illushated,  is  complete  in  8  vol- 
umes, each  measuring  5j4  X  8  inches,.  1%  inches  thick.  Volumes  average 
over  500  pages,  or  a  total  of  4,176  pages.  Printed  on  good  paper,  in  good 
clear  type;  over  1000  half-tone  and  text  illustrations;  a  32-page  Atlas 
of  the  World,  in  colors.  Bound  handsomely  and  dumbly  in  substantial 
library  buckram,  with  red  leather  title  label  on  back  of  each  volume. 

Publisher's  Price  $10.00.   Our  Special  Prepaid  Price  $6.00 

It  is  anew  work,  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  gives  all  you  would  wish 
to  know  about  every  conceivable  subject.  Handy,  concise,  and  thoroughly 
reliable. 

You  need  not  take  our  word  for  it— decide  for  yourself,  by 
ordering,  using  for  ten  days  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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JZuySchool5upplies\ 
At  Wholesale  Prices 

AND  SAVE  rflDDLEtlENS    PROFIT ^ 


Ma  pa  are  up  to  date,   fieauli fully  lithographed  in 

colors.  Size  -lti\.">s  Inches.   Ool  h  burked.    Set  con- 
sists of  mapsof  K.  IX,,  W,  11.,  N  A.,  S.  A.,  XS'i 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa/. 

WALL  HAP  OF  EUUOPK  or  other 
countries       =      70  Cents 

These  maps  are  the  same  as  described  above  with 

plain  wooden  rollers  at  top  and  bottom. 
Shipping  weight  1  %  lbs.  each.    Be  sure  to  include 
postage  in  remitting.  ■ 


CATALOG" EREEON REQUEST: 

CATALOG  DESCRIBES  &  SHOWS  WHOLESALE 
PRICES  ON  ABSOLUTELY  EVERYTHING 
FOR  SCHOOLS  \ 

€.UJ.AjROUJL€S 


327-33/  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET,  CHICACO. 


5IK8HRS  AMD  SIIUKYIS  WANTED 

To  :iri:is  loeul^ecr'elary  for  "Collegian"  Pennant  Co. 

Mis;/  to  Mike.  Mtmiy  and  also  lit  I  on  Our  Pn- 
timtm  a/.v/im  advertising the  'VCollegjau?  brand  of 
pennants  and  felt  novelties.  <  >ue  agent  to  a  school 
so  apply  NOW  for  catalogue,  etc. 

JAS.  J.  JPOilBKSs;  Manager  of 
Collegian  Pennant  Company 

123'  ,  W.  Fourth  St.,  Little  Kock,  Ark- 


Interesting  Boys  and  Girls  in  Poultry 


(Continued  from  page  47) 


JUST  WHAT  YOU 
/IRE  LOOKING  FOR 

a  "PRIMARY  SONG  BOOK,'*  with 
beautiful  words;  simple,  easy,  delightful 
melodies.     Only  8  cts.  Address, 

Brewer  Publishing  Company, 
Bom  18,  VM  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


LADIES  ^'•'l>1'  shields  at  hom< 

velope  Jor  part u-itlurs. 


$10  per  1011.  No 

ed'-ad. 

ekn  Co.,  Dept.  --,  hat; 


DO  EASY,  PLEASANT  COLORING  WORK  at 

lionie;  good  pay,  no  canvasmg  ;  no  experience  required,  illus. 
particulars  free.  Helping  Hand  Stores,  Dept.  83  1  —  Chicago. 

I  Have  a  Contract  K.^T.^^!!^^^ 

Want  reliable  men  and  women  to  help,  $15.00  weekly. 
I'..  \\  AVERL.Y  BROWN,  7:.-  N.  Frank  I  in  St., Chicago 


Stamp  Album  Sj*ji"S 


»  it  li  (OH  (lemiiue  stamps,  incl 
n«o  iti«er.,  Chlna(d 
'1  n-.ii.ania  (landscape',  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc 
Li.st  free.  We  Buy  Stumps.  HUSS.1l AN  STAMP  CO.,  si.  i,„ 


Monty  Making  Farms,  21  Estates,  $10  to  $50  an  aero; 
list-  slock,  tools  and  crops  ol'len  included,  to  settle 
uincklv.  Big  Special  Bargain  List,  tree.  JO.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Ageney,  .Station  au'J!),  47  W.  :i4tlt  SL.,  A'ew  York 


Teachers  Wanted 


cure  stn.leuts 
for.    our  School. 
Jiig  Commission.    For  Particulars  address 
St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Tl  rPTQIP    HOME,  FARM  &  STORE  LIGHT  PLANTS 

LLlO  I  nlU    LAMPS.    Djiin  sM»t<>i.,,Kiigiiie»,BI«.,de, 

\,„inA  r'lauli  night*.  Itiiiliviiys,  HrliH,  Bells,  HaUri-ies,  Iliieka, 
I  alaloa  ::  cents.  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland, O. 


LEARN  MANICURING  ^p^,c~ 

Opportunity' for  Money  .Making,  Write,  Dept.  27, 
\\  arren  School  of  Manicuring,  Warren,  Pa. 


Ladies  to  Sew  l^money-  ^«!;^VZ 

canvassing ;  send  stamped  envelope  tor  prices  paid. 
I  M  V  HKSAL  CO.,  Dept.  24,    Walnut  St.,  l>lnla.,  Pa 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


j,ainl=tfe.  l.arr..lC8d.    No  s.are.   Booklet  free.    Write  to-.lay. 

I>.  J.  MAIII.r.H,    143141  tlabler  Hark,     i'l.n'.  1 1>  I  V  I  ,  K. 


beaut  if  a  1 1  ^printed  i  n  colors,  descriptive,  in- 
teresting ami  educational,    2*>  cents  postpaid, 
V  c.min,,       U'Jo  Maui.  Avenue  N.  W.,        Washington,  1).  C. 

Tparhprc  '',ve  1,r'g''t  capable  ladies  to  travel, 
lCaLllClO  demonstrate,  and  sell  dealers;  $i->  to 

 s'.n  tier  week  ;  railroad  fare  paid. 

GOODRICH  DKUU  CO.,  Omaha.  Nebr.,  Dept.  I). 


Silk 


Remnants  for  all  klndsof  Fancy  Work.  Large 
pieces;  bright  colors.  Best  assortment  ever 
offered.   Big  pkg.  Iftoi  3  for  23e;  7  for  60c. 

Satisfaction  Oi.»rani«r,l  01  jmir  im.nsj  back.  rrniiklvii 
.Novelty  Co.,  1X0  York  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  Dept.  II. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED  SjfflB 

trod  arrange  for  pnnlicatton  immediately.  \\  i  ite  torlft' 
UllfliMM  ru.,  strum,  14U  Wa»hliiglon,  l». 


scnted  to  a  class  in  agri culture  involves 
a  recalling  of  what  the  pupil  already 
knows,  as  a  basis  of  new  knowledge. 
The  question,  illustration  and  comparison 
are  used  to  develop  new  facts. ) 

"This  afternoon  we  are  to  study  one 
of  the  types  which  we  mentioned  yester- 
day. Let  us  consider  this  hen  first  as 
to  her  size.  How  does  this  hen  compare 
in  size  with  the  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
which  we  recently  saw?  How  would  you 
describe  the  general  appearance?  (Neat 
and  trim.)  What  do  you  mean  by  'neat 
and  trim?'  Let  us  sketch  the  general 
shape  on  the  board.  Notice  the  length 
and  depth.  This  is  one  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  laying  type.  Com- 
pare with  the  dairy  cow.  What  one 
thing  is  common  in  both?  (Production 
and  not  size.) 

"Which  animals  are  the  more  active — 
the  large  ones  or  the  smaller  ones?  Does 
this  hold  true  with  the  egg  type  hen? 
What  reasons  have  you  to  believe  that  it 
holds  true?'  (Off  the  roost  early,  last  to 
go  to  roost.  Wanders  over  a  large  terri- 
tory, easily  frightened,  etc. )  Would  this 
type  of  hen  be  suitable  for  small  quar- 
ters? We  may  say  that  she  is  distinctly 
a  range  bird. 

"If  you  were  selecting  a  hen  that 
matures  early  would  you  select  this  type 
or  the  larger  type?  What  have  you  ob- 
served that  leads  you  to  believe  that  the 
egg  type  matures  early?  (Tail  and  wing 
feathers,  comb  and  wattles  develop  with- 
in a  short  time.)  Will  a  bird  that  ma- 
tures early  be  more  or  less  susceptible 
to  weather  changes  during  the  growing 
period?  (More.)  Why?  From  what  you 
have  observed  regarding  the  body  itself, 
egg,  comb  and  wattles  of  this  hen,  what 
would  you  say  regarding  the  necessary 
care  during  the  winter? 

"Suppose  that  you  were  to  sell  this 
bird.  About  how  much  will  she  weigh? 
Compare  the  weight  of  these  two.  Which 
would  be  the  more  profitable  to  raise  for 
the  market  ? 

"What  characteristic  have  we  noted 
that  would  determine  whether  this  type 
of  hen  would  make  a  good  brooder  and 
mother?    (Too  nervous. ) 

"As  a  summary,  you  may  bring  to- 
gether the  leading  characteristics  of  this 
tpye  of  fowls,  John.  This  fowl  be- 
longs to  which  breed?  (Cochin. )  To 
which  type  of  fowls  does  this  hen  be- 
long ?  (Meat. )  Let  us  take  up  the  same 
points  used  in  the  study  of  the  egg  type. 
To  what  type  of  animal  may  we  com- 
pare this  bird  ?  (Beef  type.)  In  what 
respects?  (Neck  short,  body  deep  and 
full,  legs  short.)  If  you  were  going  to 
mar  ket  to  purchase  a  fowl  and  wished 
to  secure  one  having  the  greatest  amount 
of  meat  in  proportion  to  the  bone,  which 
would  you  select,  the  egg  or  meat  type? 
How  does  the  disposition  of  this  type 
compare  with  the  egg  type?  Which  is 
best  adapted  to  close  quarters?  Com- 
pare the  maturing  qualities  of  the  two 
types.  (They  mature  slowly.  Pullets 
will  not  lay  before  they  are  six  to  eight 
months  old.  The  males  do  not  reach 
maturity  before  ten  months.  The  feath- 
ers start  late  and  the  critical  period  ex- 
tends over  a  longer  period  than  in  the 
egg  breeds.)  The  name  of  this  type  in- 
dicates what?  State  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  that  you  have  noted  re- 
garding the  laying  and  meat  producing 
qualities  of  this  type  of  fowls?  (Few  of 
the  meat  breeds  are  egg  producers. 
They  begin  to  lay  late  and  are  persistent 
brooders.  In  the  production  of  meat, 
they  excel.  Breeders  raise  them  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  market.)  There  is 
another  type  of  fowls  which  can  be 
classed  as  neither  the  best  layers  nor 


meat  producers.  They  serve  both  pur- 
poses fairly  well.  What  name  might  be 
given  to  them?  (General  purpose.)  What 
class  of  persons  would  naturally  raise 
this  type?  (Farmers.)  Why?  (Both  eggs 
and  meat  desired  for  the  home. )  Would 
it  be  possible  to  develop  this  type  into 
heavy  layers?    How?  (Selection.)" 

In  teaching  the  other  characteristics 
of  this  type,  compare  frequently  with 
the  two  types  already  studied,  noting 
wherein  they  are  alike  and  different. 
The  following  facts  should  stand  out: 

(a)  Size:  They  resemble  the  meat 
breeds,  although  not  quite  so  massive. 
They  are  of  medium  size. 

(b)  Disposition:  They  are  not  easily 
frightened  and  are  of  a  gentle  disposition. 
They  are  easily  confined  to  small  quar- 
ters and  have  no  disposition  to  fly  over 
fences.  Unlike  the  meat  breeds,  they 
are  good  foragers. 

(c)  Maturing  Qualities:  In  this  re- 
spect, they  resemble  the  egg  tpye.  The 
feathers  start  early  but  they  do  not  take 
on  the  mature  features  of  comb  and 
wattles  as  quickly  as  the  first  type.  Not 
easily  susceptible  to  weather  conditions. 

(d)  Laying  and  Meat  Producing  Quali- 
ties: They  are  close  rivals  of  the  egg 
type  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced 
dining  the  year.  In  weight  they  are 
inferior  to  the  meat  type,  but  in  quality 
and  the  readiness  with  which  flesh  is 
added,  they  are  scarcely  excelled. 

(e)  Brooding  Qualities  :  They  are  much 
better  sitters  and  mothers  than  the  meat 
breeds.  They  are  more  careful  than  the 
larger  breeds,  breaking  fewer  eggs. 
Usually  they  have  an  abundance  of  feath- 
ers which  enables  them  to  cover  the  eggs 
well  and,  later,  the  young  chicks. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  BREEDS 

The  question  of  selecting  the  "best 
breed"  is  largely  one  of  personal  liking, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  breed  is  kept 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
kept.  The  description  of  the  types  given 
in  the  foregoing  text  will  enable  a  pupil 
to  select  the  particular  type  desired.  As 
already  stated,  the  breed  under  this  type 
is  a  matter  of  personal  choice.  If  the 
child  wishes  to  keep  strictly  egg  pro- 
ducers, he  should  select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing, Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Anconas  or 
Campines.  The  eggs  are  large  and  white 
and  usually  of  uniform  size,  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  marketing  eggs.  He  should 
be  reminded  that  they  require  a  high 
fence  and  are  not  contented  in  close 
quarters.  They  are  not  good  for  sitting- 
purposes.  If  he  wishes  a  general  pur- 
pose or  meat  type  hen,  he  should  select 
a  breed  from  either  the  general  purpose 
or  meat  tpye  breeds.  He  should  under- 
stand that  these  breeds  lay  brown  eggs, 
are  easily  kept  in  close  confinement  and 
are  known  as  good  breeders. 

Emphasize  these  facts  that  (a)  the 
advantages  of  the  pure  breed  over  the 
"scrub"  are  even  more  marked  than  the 
advantages  of  the  dairy  cow  over  the 
"scrub"  cow;  (b)  the  pure  breed  costs 
but  little  more  in  the  beginning;  (c) 
they  are  uniform  in  size,  color  and  mark- 
ings, which  gives  an  attractive  appear- 
ance to  the  flock;  (d)  they  have  consti- 
tutional vigor  which  enables  them  to 
grow  more  rapidly  and  withstand  dis- 
ease; (e)  they  are  better  layers;  (f) 
eggs  for  hatching  are  always  in  demand; 
(g)  the  pure  bred  bird  stimulates  a  com- 
munity interest  in  the  poultry  industry. 

We  fully  realize  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  start 
out  with  pure  bred  fowls.  Do  not  let 
this  deter  them.  In  a  later  paragraph, 
we  will  discuss  the  selection  of  the  egg 
type  of  hen  from  the  farm  flock. 


BUTTONS^DIMES— BOOKS 

We  will  send  you  a  supply  of  Library  Buttons. 
Your  pupils  will  sell  them  for  dimes. 

A  Book  for  Each  Dime — one  hundred  buttons  sold — one  hundred  dimes  re- 
ceived— one  hundred  library  books  obtained. 

A  little' management  on  your  part;  a  little  work  on  the  part  of  each  pupil, 
and  you  will  quickly  have  the  best  little  library  ever  offered  to  the  schools  of 
this  country. 

Your  school  will  want  these  books;  we  want  you  to  have  them  and  will  cheer- 
fully co-operate  with  you. 

No  expense  involved  except  for  a  postage  stamp  for  use  in  ordering  buttons 
which  should  be  ordered  on  blank  printed  on  inside  front  cover  where  you  will 
also  find  full  information. 


I  PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION  | 

Regents' 

Review  Books 

•Copyrighted  and  Trade  Mark! 

The  questions  asked  by  the  Regents  of  N.  Y. 
stale  for  the  past  10  years  as  a  test  lor  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  <.i;  \  >i  HAU 
SCHOOLS,  int. n  SCHOOLS  and  foi 
TE  VOMERS'  CERT1  PICATES. 

The  only  books  up  In  dale,  as  tin-  Dew  qties* 
tions  aie  :idded  after  each  examination. 

The  questions  are  grouped  by  topics  nutkiug 
the  bot  >|  I  T  \  IIL.K  EOK  C.EASS  I  ~l 
with  toe  LATE  EXAMINATION  l*A- 
L'ERS  at  the  end  of  the  books. 

I 'si-il  for  review  work    in    nearly  every 

school  in  IS.  V.  State  and  in  the  best'scl  

in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Over  300,000  Copies  Sold 

Indispensable  in  preparing  lor  KEC H.MS', 
TEACH  HItS'.  oi  CIVIL  SERVICE  EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

Question  and  Answer  Books  in 
Arithmetic       Cieouraphy       El.  English 
U.S.  History    Physiology  Spelling 
Algebra  Drawing  (ieomctry 

1st  Yr.  Eng.     2nd  >  r.  fcng.  Biology 
4th  Yr.  Kng.    3rd  Yr.  Eng.      1st  \  r.  Latin 
Eng.  History   Anc't  History   Civil  <io\  . 
Physics  Hist,  of  Edil.  Psychology 

Amer.  History   Chemistry  Botany 

Price  25c  each:  lor  class  use  2(lc  each  post- 
age paid  or  $2.00  per  dozen  net. 

With  an  order  for  a  dozen  or  more  of  one 
kind  we  enclose  an  answer  book  free. 

Let  us  send  you  a  dozen  or  mot  raf  rarli 
kind  for  your  school.  You  can  retain  on  v 
not  wanted  and  i'  tnit  for  the  others  ivhen 
disposed  of .  They  will  cost  your  pupils  only 
about  ifc  each  and  ihev  are  worth  tftore 
than  this  to  any  one  studying  these  subjects. 
Address  all  orders  to 

W.Hazleton  Smith,117  Seneca  St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


A  New  Mental  Arithmetic 

ByC.  S.  PALMEli,  B.  I,.,  Principal  of  tbo  Anenlii  llish  School. 

PALMER'S  BKNTAL  ARITHMETIC  has  been  compiled  to 
meet  the  need  for  spec i til  im-ntal  work  in  tlu*  sixth, 
scvi-nth  and  citrhth  grades.  Classes  that  stn.l>  this  book 
thoroughly  nISed  have  no  fear  of  mental  tents  in  »n>  ex- 
aminations. Teachers  who  use  the  tiook  will  l»e  -  i .  •-  1 
t  he  labor  of  continually  search int;  for  suitable  exam  pies 
to  supplement  their  regular  class-work.  It  contains ^ 
most  of  the  mental  examples  given  iu  the  New  York 
graiie  examinations  (hiring  t  he  past  five  years;  a  I  to  man] 
taken  from  special  tests  given  by  district  superinten- 
dents nu<l  school  inspectors  to  determine  the  efflciehcj 
of  different  classes.  It  contains  tables,  rules,  anal  |  i«m 
and  many  suggestions  for  l>nth  students  and  teacher.  It 
will  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  inthedtillest  classed, 
Ko  class  or  teacher  eon.  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Price,  single  copy  20  cents 
Price,  for  class  use  15  cents  per  copy 

Address  W.  Hazelton  Smith.  117  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

How  to  Teach  Drawing 

This  book  tells  t  he  teacher  bow  to  proceed  from  day 
to  day.  What  to  have  pupils  do.  What  quesllous'tli 
ask.    What  answers  to  require. 

DRAWING 

The  hook  is  for  teachers  only,  the  pupils  heiu*? 
provided  with  models  which  Can  he  prepared  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils  from  directions  given  in  the  ij...i!.. 
Teachers  are  also  enabled  to  pass  an  examination  in 
Drawing  by  studyiug  this  hook.  The  u>ok  is  sub* 
slantially  hound  and  contains  1*2.0  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.  Price  ;i-">  cents  prepaid. 

We  have  just  added  a  chapter  on  Color  to  I  lata 
book,  with  questions  at  the  Ihuioih  of  each  page  lor 
the  use  of  teachers  preparing  for  examinations. 
Price  of  the  complete  hook,  prepaid,  35  cents.-  'Ad- 
dress. W.  HAZLbTON  SMITH,  117  Seneca  St.. 
Buffalo.  IN.  V  .  

Report  Cards 

These  cards  are  arranged  for  keepiug  a  record  of 
the  standing  of  your  pupils  for  each  review  during 
the  term  or  year.  One  card  answers  for  one  pupil  a 
whole  year.  They  are  arrauired  for  the  signature  of 
the  parents  each  month.  Sizeof  each  T'jV-l  inches. 
Price  10c  per  dozen  ;  *t  doz.  *2.">c.  Send  10c  for  sample 
doz.  and  address,  \V.  HA/LElON  SMITH,  1 1 7 
Seneca  St..  Buffalo,  N.  ^  . 

Seat  Work 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Series. 
13v  Buzajbeih  Merrick  Kmit,  1!.  S. 

SO  LANUUAUK  SHEETS 

50  ARII'HMEMC  SHl£LI5 

50  GEOGRAPHY  SHEETS 

50  MISClil.l.ANOLS  SHEETS 

50  DRAW  IMi  SHKI  I  S 
Sizeof  sheet,  .1,'j.xd — Colored,  Illustrated  with  full  di- 
rections for  using  each  set,  and  adapted  to  all  gradea 
of  school  work. 

Price,  25  cts.  per  set  of  50=5  sets  $1 
Kttp  yourpujiils  busy  tnul  they  icill  yiv?  you  no  h  nutta 

Special  Offer 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send  the 
five  complete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 
50  cents  iu  stamps. 

One  From  Many. 

'The  Busy  Work  Series  are  just  wtiat  jieoplewant. 
Send  me  &00  sei.-.,  loo  ol  a  kind.  The  series  urejnst 
excellent  and  I  shall  do  some  splendid  work  lor  you 
selling  I  hem  in  Iowa.  "  Pkin.O.  A.Coi.iins,  Sttialt, 
Iowa.  Address.  W.  HA/LETON  SMITH.  1 1? 
Senecast..  Buffalo. N.  Y. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY"  PLANS 
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Calling  Cards 

yon  never  saw  a  card  oi  higher  quality  or  in  better 
IhsIo  than  our  Heavy  Euglish  Kid  raids  with  your 
Jiii  mo  in  our  Beautiful  Latest  St  vie  Engravers  Tvpe 
orHcript:  25  for  20c  ;  50  for  30c;  f  00 for  40c  ; 
postpaid.   Samples  free. 

AMERICAN  CARD  CO.,  Dept  3,  Holly,  Mich. 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

hat's  all  we  want  to  know 
Now  we  will  not  give  you  any  grand 
prizei— or  a  lot  of  free  Muff  if 

yon  answer  this  ad.  Nor  do  we 
ell!  i  in   to  make  you  rich  In  a 


'of  SttWn  SA1IIM  K  LESSON  PLATE, 

iiAietuLipimin.  THE  W.  I.  EVANS  SCHOOL 
Of  CARTOONING,  800  Leader  Building,  Cleveland,  0 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
We  aim  to  fill   every  require- 
51PP1  ire  ment  of  the  school  room.  Right 
UrrJLICiJ  prices   and  prompt  shipments. 

PeneiU,  Pens,  Inks,  Paste.  Mucilage,  WaterColors, 
paints.  Erasers,  School  Furniture,  Desks,  Filing 
Patrinets, Drawing  Materials,  Map  Cases,  Glohes, 
Klnek  Boards,  Pencil  Sharpeners,  Chalk,  Crayons. 
Killers,  Etc;  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the 
widely  known  Acme  and  Ideal  Educational  Series 
oT  Uniform  School  tablets  and  paper. 

Write  todav  for  full  particulars, 
I  l>l  CA  TIONAL  TABLET  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FREE 

Next  100 
students  en- 
rolled will 


LAW 


BOOKS 

Guaranteed 
Preparation  for 
Bar  of  any  State. 


complete  pet  of  22  Rtandard,  leather 
bound  law  hooka  absolutely  FREE.  .Our 
r-niiyse  most  romnlelo.  practical,  easicatof 
anv  hy  mail.    University  Methods;  Theory 
and  Practice;   Faculty  Prominent  Attorneys; 
Pndoised  by  Benrh  and  Bar.     LL.  B.  Decree 
Conferred.     Catalog   and  Evidence  FREE. 

Mckinley  university 

l.i.W  E.  55th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


RING  AND  BRACELET  GIVEN 

Sell  6  boxes  Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  a  box; 
great  remetiy  f  or  bu 
arrh, corns,  bunions 
d  this  gold 


iles,  cat- 
returnthe$1.50and  wo 


will  l  ftiy 

shell  weddi  up  ring  &  ne  w  stylo 
gold  |aid  bracelet,  warranted, 
or  choice  ff  qui  large  catalog 
SendNoMoney,  we  trust  you 

Rosebud  perfume  Go. 

Vox  gg,  Woodsboro,  Md. 
27ns  offer  made  by  uld  reliable  firm  eslab.  22  years, 

BROWNE 
Bronchial 
TROCHEVJ 

Clear  tlse  Voice 

A  great  relief  when 
hoarse  or  coughing. 

Used  by  speakers  and 
singers  for  over  50  years. 

25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Sample  Free. 
John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 


DAINTY  DRESS  FABRICS 

Ladies  Can  Earn  Money 


himI  enjoy  the 
and  fancy  wa>h  fabrics 
Htirl  neighbors.  No  m 
necessary.  Goods  deli 
bbusiastio  over  the  beautifi 


lling  our  line  of  staph 
ir  towns  amoiiK  friend; 
required.  Referenei 
free.  Our  agents  en 
and  their  results. 


Bend  at  cure  for  particulars  and  secure  your  terri- 
tory before  it  is  taken. 

Oil)  COLONY  TEXTILE  CO.,  308  Broadway.   New  York  City. 


C  (\  HCi  POEMS  WANTED  r  °cra 

\S  II  *  You  may  writr  a  big  song  hit!  Kx- 

ml|>  Perience  unnecessary.  Publication 

guaranteed  if  acceptable.  Send  us  your  verses 
\M  or  melodies  today.    Write  for  Tree  valuable  booklet, 
JUlthS-UOLDSHITll  CO.,  Dept.  47.  Washington,  1».  C. 

TFIk  CWfiKF*?  Resiling  to   add   to  their 
monthly  income  by  doing 
work  for  us  dining  spare  moments  should  com- 
municate at  once  with 

J  A.  BOLENOER, 
88  IV.  Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


at  demand  for 
in  in  ercfal 
hers 


Excellent  Salaries  §o 

our  *l()  Shorl  hand  Course  by  mail,  spend  your  next 
vacation  with  us.  A  position  awaits  you.  Write 
liVA  M.  WOLF,  Manager  Chaffee's,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Here's  your  opportunity  to 
Make  Money  Quick  — 
Sure  and  Easy  selling  the 
New  STANDARD  Self- 
Heating  Iron.  Positively 
the  Best  Self-Heating  Iron 
made.  BfoPKOTRIJI>INe 
TASKS —  NO  PUMPS  — 
no  hose  or  wires.  PRICE 
lOW.  Sells  itself.  All  year 
business.  Profits  Large. 
v,  '  No  experience  necessary. 

Klcesnt  Sample  Case  for  workers.  Send  No  Money 
JpM  write  for  full  description  and  MONEY  MAKING 
rLANS.  ard  how  to  get  FSEE  SAMPLE.  Address 

CBR0WN  MFC  CO.  4354  Brown  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  0. 


How  to  Prepare  a  School  Exhibit 

By  Gertrude  F.  Crane 


Save  the  neat  work  in  language,  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic  of  the  daily  les- 
sons, so  that  an  Exhibit  will  be  a  fair 
showing  of  the  everyday  work  of  the 
school.  When  this  work  is  all  gathered, 
put  it  in  some  roomy  place  where  you 
may  have  the  use  of  a  large  table.  For 
the  foundation,  purchase  large  sheets  of 
heavy  green  mat  board.  The  next  best 
color  for  a  background  is  gray.  Never 
make  the  mistake  of  getting  red,  or 
bright  colors  for  a  background,  for  they 
detract  from  the  work. 

One  may  learn  from  the  beautiful 
mottoes  and  calendars  displayed  in  the 
art  stores.  The  ones  which  are  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye  often  have  three  or 
four  mountings  and  all  of  the  same  color 
in  different  pleasing  shades.  One  would 
hardly  know  why  they  are  so  beautiful, 
until  he  has  looked  into  the  matter  and 
studied  the  artistic  reasons  for  using 
complementary  colors,  and  the  times 
when  it  is  best  to  use  contrasts  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis. 

In  mounting  drawings,  do  not  place  a 
heavy  picture  at  the  top.  Try  to  keep 
the  balance  by  selecting  the  daintier, 
smaller  drawings  for  the  top  space. 
Place  the  best  in  a  range  with  the  level 
of  the  eye.  In  considering  heavy  and 
light  pictures  I  should  have  a  spray  of 
grass  placed  above  a  picture  of  a  lion  or 
dog,  and  never  below.  Plan  each  sheet 
before  pasting.  I  think  that  every  pic- 
ture looks  more  finished  if  it  has  a  border 
and  a  mat.  Allow  plenty  of  matting  for 
the  background.  Never  crowd  the  work. 
Three  inches  of  space  would  be  small 
enough  to  allow  for  small  pictures  on 
mats  a  yard  square. 

Study  your  picture.  If  it  is  a  pencil 
sketch,  almost  any  shade  would  do  for  a 
mat,  remembering  that  it  is  finally  to 
rest  upon  the  green.  Let  us  try  a  tiny 
border  of  jet  black  India  ink,  and  then 
paste  the  picture  upon  a  three  inch 
margin  gray  card.  If  the  effect  seems 
too  gray,  a  tiny  line  of  pink — not  bright 
pink,  but  a  soft  salmon — may  be  inserted 
before  it  is  pasted  on  the  gray  card. 
Some  pictures  may  have  oval  mats  if 
they  fit  well,  but  remember  always  to 
give  wide  margins.  Now  if  this  gray 
picture  could  have  by  its  side  a  tall 
slender  water  color  picture — possibly  in 
sunset  colors — with  another  to  match  on 
the  other  side,  the  effect  would  be  very 
good.  Mount  such  a  picture  upon  dark 
green  set  in  a  frame  of  gold.  To  sim- 
ulate a  frame  use  gold  embossed  bead- 
ing, such  as  may  be  purchased  at  a  wall- 
paper dealer's.  You  now  have  a  touch 
of  color  on  the  one  large  mat.  You  can 
surround  it  by  work  in  penmanship  or 
numbers,  or  any  of  the  plainer  work. 

This  work  looks  well  made  into  book- 
lets and  tied  with  narrow  green  cord. 
Make  pretty  covers  of  manila  paper  and 
have  every,  cover  designed  and  bordered, 
and  the  subject  of  the  work  printed 
within  the  border.  Punch  round  holes 
for  the  cord.  Do  not  have  round  cord 
running  through  a  slit.  The  booklets 
may  be  made  fast  to  the  heavy  mat  with 
a  brass  paper  tack,  hidden  from  view. 

All  maps  should  have  a  border.  Often- 
times merely  a  narrow  border  made  with 
crayola  in  neat  straight  lines  will  make 
an  ordinary  map  look  presentable.  If 
the  dominant  shade  in  the  map  is  blue, 
it  may  have  a  narrow  blue  border;  then 
mount  upon  a  heavy  white  card  so  as  to 
separate  the  blue  from  the  green  of  the 
mat. 

One  good  rule  to  remember  in  mount- 
ing pictures  is:  Mat  them  on  the  lightest 
shade  in  the  picture  and  have  the  frame 
of  the  darkest  shade.  Recall  how  many 
beautiful  pictures  in  tones  of  brown 
with  a  deep  cream-colored  mat  and  dark 
brown  frame  you  have  seen  in  art  stores, 
that  have  followed  this  harmonious 
arrangement. 

Use  high  colors  in  small  quantities,  just 
as  Nature  does.  Do  you  remember  how 
pleasing  is  a  green  apple  tree  with  red 
apples?  Many  green  leaves,  just  a  little 
red  !  Complementary  colors,  too.  Almost 
every  plant  has  more  leaves  than  flowers, 
and  even  those  plants  that  have  a  great 
profusion  of  bloom  have  the  background 
of  earth  and  grass  and  trees ;  wherever 
we  take  Nature  for  our  guide  we  shall 
be  safe. 

With  a  firm  brush,  paste  your  display 
firmly  upon   the   heavy   card.     On  the 


green  matting  print  in  small  letters  the 
name  and  age  of  pupils,  in  white  ink. 
Go  over  the  work  twice  so  that  it  will 
stand  out  plainly.     Use  plain  lettering. 

One  thing  that  is  rather  showy  and 
effective  for  an  exhibition  is  a  map  made 
from  plain  woolen  cloths,  with  cities  and 
rivers  embroidered  in  yellow  silk  threads. 
The  states  or  countries  may  be  basted  to 
a  firm  foundation,  and  then  the  raw  edges 
embroidered  over  in  plain  satin  slitch. 
This  last  item  will  be  pleasant  work  for 
the  larger  girls  in  a  country  school. 


Salt  Beads  and  Ways  to  Use 
Them 

By  Blanche  A.  Justice 

Always  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways 
of  busy  work  to  occupy  the  little  fingers, 
I  chanced  upon  the  following  receipt: 

Take  one-half  cup  cornstarch  and  dis- 
solve in  one-half  cup  water.  Then  stir 
salt  into  the  solution  and  beat.  You  will 
have  a  mass  of  creamy  dough  which  you 
can  color  any  desired  shade  with  ink, 
stencil  color,  or  dye.  Then  mold  small 
portions  of  it  into  beads.  String  on 
coarse  straws  or  hatpins,  and  in  an  hour 
you  will  have  several  hundred  beads 
which  will  be  very  durable  and  a  delight 
to  your  little  ones  to  use  in  number 
work. 

Give  a  handful  to  each  child  and  let 
them  string  in  groups  of  2's,  3's,  etc. 

Let  the  children  place  them  on  the 
desk  in  geometrical  forms. 

Let  them  form  the  Roman  numerals 
with  them. 

Have  a  wire  across  one  corner  of  the 
room.  On  it  string  the  beads.  Let  the 
little  ones  stand  and  count  them  and  find 
answers  to  little  examples  by  their  aid. 

I  have  also  used  the  same  dough 
(which  will  keep  moist  if  covered  with  a 
damp  cloth)  for  molding  in  the  same  way 
that  I  would  use  clay. 


Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

(Continued  from  page  50) 
education  fully  explained.  In  this  con- 
nection must  be  mentioned  the  methods 
adopted  to  get  away  from  routine  class 
drill,  by  the  wide-awake  teachers.  The 
motion  picture  machine  has  done  much 
to  accomplish  this.  The  means  of  best 
displaying  historical  and  geographical, 
botanical  and  like  features,  by  means  of 
this  marvel  of  ingenuity,  will  be  shown 
at  the  exposition.  The  picture  which 
can  show  upon  the  screen  a  seed  planted, 
its  germination,  the  shoot  rising  above 
the  soil,  and  the  final  flowering  and 
production  of  other  seeds,  is  so  interest- 
ing that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
youngster  watching  the  unfolding  of  the 
mystery  of  nature. 

It  has  been  proved  that  it  is  easier  to 
impress  great  incidents  of  history  upon 
the  child  by  means  of  the  moving  pic- 
tures than  in  any  other  way.  And  after 
witnessing  the  coronation  or  abdication 
of  a  monarch,  the  triumph  of  some  gen- 
eral over  others,  or  the  persecution  of 
a  religious  sect  by  the  followers  of  a 
dominant  creed,  even  the  dates  are  more 
easily  remembered,  and  the  added  fea- 
tures of  the  horror  of  war,  the  humanity 
of  sovereigns  and  the  need  of  toleration, 
will  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  Hundreds  of  the  best  will  be  ex- 
hibited before  classes  of  children  at  the 
exposition,  and  the  effect  upon  them 
may  be  accurately  gauged  by  the  visit- 
ing teachers  and  those  interested  in 
education. 


Teachers  Worry 

because  their  best  plans  arc 
hindered  by  backward  pupils 
who  retard  the  whole  class. 

Teachers  should  always  urge 
backward  children  to  take 
Scott's  Emulsion  after  meals. 
It  supplies  important  food  ele- 
ments to  nourish  their  bodies  and 
brains;  it  enriches  their  blood, 
helps  circulation  and  strengthens 
their  faculties. 

Private  schools  use  it 
liberally. 

No  Alcohol  or  Harmful  Drugs. 


SCOTT  8.  BOWNEy  B  LOOM  Fi  ELD.  Ni  O. 
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HELP  the  CHILDREN 

To  Be  Strong 

For   HEALTH,   SUCCESS    AM)  WEALTH 
provide 

GIANT  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

It  will    hicreiiHe   their   mental  efficiency, 

Cnlnliiff    yiihlK   oil    ttppLietit  il/ti 
GIANT  Mvii.  CO.,       Council  BIiiAh,  La. 


"^V"  AC 


n  il  riffle*.  Maki 
lecond,  while  oha 
instead  of 50.  Fits 
10c;  $1  a  doz. 


ret  hours  in  Ibe  M  —  tyrbnol 
tear]  of  a  task.    Allmbfl  in  a 
lij>  of  pen  writes  1  iSi M I  wnHa 
(3  sizes. )    Sample,  postpaid, 
I i<>n   ciiarnntfc'l.     Order  'lircct  or  61 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


-Walannhe  Mfe.  A-  Novelty  <'.».,  Dept.*).,  621  Rrondwny,  N  t . 


given  CD  HE 
to  you  riiCL 


Just  lend  your  name  and  address.  We 
k  trust  you.  Then  we'll  send  you  24 
\  papers  needles  and  12  thimbles 
^  Sell  2  papers  (or  1 0c, giving  thim- 
ble free.  Then  send  us  $1 .20 
and  take  your  choice  of  many 
premiums  in  our  list.  Write 
today.  Name  and  address. 
KEYSTONE  NOVELTY  CO 
Box  324,  Greenville.  Pa 


Learn  to  Stuff  Birds  BMSKSS^! 

learned  at  heme.  Big  Profits.  Save  your  trophies. 
Decorate  your  home.    V'c  te.ich  men.  women,  boys 
bymail.  Write  for  Free  Book  torla  v.  N.W.School. 
Of  Taxidermy,  326'i.l wood  Bldg.. Omaha,  Neb. 


WE  AID  YOU 

In  preparing  Special  Articles.Iiel'alc. 
Addresses— Outlines. 

Superior  Service,  Best  Ivibrsfry  Facilities 

Rem!  stump  for  full  information 
MODERN  LITERARY  BI  "EAU,  IrvillSton,  N.  J. 


mm  ELECTRO- PLATING 

Earn  075  to  $  I  75  P.er  Month 

We  train  you  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically—with complete,  practical  out- 
fits for  plating  in  Pure  Gold,  Silver, 
Copper,  Nickel,  Ac.  We  teach  you  how 
to  do  best  work,  easy  to  understand. 
Well  paid  profession.   Platers  in  de- 
mand.   More  than  expense* 
can  he  made  while  learning. 
Send  postal  TODAY  for 
fall  particulars,  FREE. 
GRAY  PLATING  WORKS 
'  1  591  Gr:i.TBnil<ling 
I  iiirliiiiat  i,  Ohio. 


THE  PANAMA— PACIFIC 

and 

THE  PANAMA — CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITIONS 

lor 

TEACHERS  AND  EDUCATORS 

Has  been  nrranged  in  connection  with  the  N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION  at  OAKLAND. 

A  Private  Train,  running  oil  a  special  schedule  and  making  ample  allowance  fur  side  trips, 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  teachers  and  their  friends. 

Every  comfort  demanded  by  the  discriminating  American  traveler  is  assured. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  trip,  including  railway  fares,  Pullman  berths,  meals  cwoutc,  hotel 
accommodations,  baggage  transfers,— in  fact,  every  necessary  travel  expense,— is  lcs*.  than  the 
sum  required  for  similar  facilities  if  purchased  individually, 

Before  completing  your  plans,  write  for  circular  describing  this  tour  and  giving  full  I 
particulars  as  to  organization  and  management  of  the  party,  rales  and  terms. 

The  parly  is  limited  as  to  membership.    Address  : 

THE  REX  TOURS, 

1522-1523  Marquette  Building.  -  -  -   i  hi<  a«.<>  [ 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


January  trpijj 


YOU  CAN 

LEARN  MUSIC 

Now,  in  Your  Home 

Special   Offer   to    Our  Readers 

Think  of  it!  The  new  SIMPLICITY 
SYSTEM  of  teaching  music,  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,  right  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home,  -now  gives  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  old  or  young,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  play  their  favorite  in- 
strument during  spare  moments.  You  do 
not  have  to  know  one  note  frdm  another 
—this  wonderful  system  teaches  you  sim- 
ply and  thoroughly.  The  lessons  are 
mailed  to  pupils  for  only  a  few  cents  a 
week  by  the  INTERNATIONAL,  INSTI- 
TUTE OE  MUSIC,  Dept.  337,  Institute 
Bldg.,  Fort  Wayne,  Iud.  They  have  les- 
sons for  both  beginners  and  advanced 
players.  These  lessons  are  so  SIMPLE 
and  EASY  that  they  are  recommended  to 
anyone,  even  a  little  child,  who  can  read 
English.  Photographs  and  drawings  make 
everything  plain. 

Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  pupils  every- 
where, from  7  to  70  years  old,  have 
learned  by  this  successful  Method  to  play 
the  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar, 
lianjo,  Cornet,  Sight  Singing,  Cello,  Trom- 
bone, etc.  Others  are  learning  every  week, 
but  in  order  to  ;  even  more  thoroughly  in- 
troduce their  SIMPLICITY  SYSTEM  into 
every  locality  at  once  they  are  making 
this    Special    Offer    through    this  magazine. 

Every  reader  who  will  mail  a  letter  or 
postal  card  at  once  to  the  address  given 
above  will  receive,  all  free  and  postage 
paid,  a  4S  page  illustrated  Booklet  arid 
full  explanation  of  this  £easy  method  of 
leaching  music  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
You  need  not  hesitate  to  write  ;  this  reli- 
able Institute  is  anxious  to  send  their 
Booklet  to  everyoue  to  make  known  their 
Successful  System  and  Iheir  present  Spe- 
cial Offer  and  you  will  be  under  no  obli- 
gation to  them  whatever.  Write  your  ad- 
dress and  the  name  of  your  'favorite  in- 
strument plainly. 

500  Teachers  (Men  and  women,  Wanted 

Immediately  to  prepare  for  coming  Government  Ex- 
am inat  ions  :  $900 to  ?  1800  yearly.  No  layoffs.  I  con- 
ducted UovcrnmentKxaminations  and  ran  help  you 
pass  at  high  made.   Trial  Examination  Free, 

Ozment's  Civil  Service  School,  36R.  St. Louis,  Mo. 


Shorthand,    Study  at  Home 

Easy  terms.  Catalog  Free. 
MC  KINLEY  UNIVERSITY,   1557  E.  55th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


CI  pOEMS  WANTED 

^        ion  may  write  a  bic  Bone  hit 


publi- 
t  i  o  n  . 
ig  song  hit  I  Ex- 
perience unnecessary.  Publication 
■ranteed if  acceptable.  Send  us  your  verses 
lodiee  today.    Write  for  free  valuable  booklet, 
MAKhS-tiOLDSMITll  CO.,  Dept.  00,  Washington,  1).  C 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

luquiries  can  seldom  be  answered  in  the  next 
issue  after  their  receipt,  owing  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  publication,  anil  omissions  are  fre- 
quently necessary  on  account  of  limited  space 
and  the  large  number  received.  A  remittance  of 
ten  cents  with  each  question  secures  reply  by 
private  letter.  Teachers  who  desire  outline's 
for  debates  or  for  essays  will  be  accommodated 
if  they  send  one  dollar.  All  matter  for  this  de- 
partment should  be  addressed  to  P.  H.  Hallock, 
Post  Office  Box  398,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1 .  What  is  the  plural  of  four-per-ceut ?  2.  How 
many  cables  are  laid  across  the  ocean  ?  3.  Can  a 
noun  be  used  as  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pro- 
noun and  the  object  of  a  preposition  in  the  same 
sentence? — Subscriber,  Pcnna. 

1.  If  used  at  all  in  the  plural,  it  should 
be  "four-per-cents, "  as  it  is  the  princi- 
pal term  in  a  compound  noun  that  is 
pluralized,  not  a  modifier  nor  connective. 

2.  The  submarine  cables  of  the  world, 
including  coast  lines,  but  excepting  those 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  inland  waters 
are  over  400  in  number,  dwned  by  com- 
panies; owned  by  nations,  over  2000. 
Of  these,  not  less  than  one  hundred  cross 
the  Atlantic  from  Europe  or  Africa  to 
North  and  South  America.  The  Com- 
mercial Pacific  Company  has  six  cables. 

3.  It  can  be  so  used;  as,  "They  called 
for  the  President,  who  then  made  a 
speech."  In  this  example,  "President" 
is  object  of  the  preposition  "for"  and 
antecendent  of  the  relative  "who." 

I.  What  were  the  three  great  compromises  of 
the  United  States  Constitutional  Convention? 
2.  Please  give  the  different  classes  of  novels.  3. 
Please  give  a  complete  classification  of  soils. — A 
New  Subscriber,  Missouri. 

1.  The  Connecticut  compromise,  by 
which,  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress, 
population  was  to  be  represented,  and 
in  the  upper  house,  the  States  without 
regard  to  size  were  each  to  be  "forever 
entitled"  to  two  Senators.  This  was  a 
concession  to  the  smaller  States.  The 
second  was  the  '  'three-fifths  comprom- 
ise,"  a  concession  to  the  slave  States, 
by  which,  in  counting?  population  whether 
for  direct  taxation  or  representation  in 
Congress,  five  slaves  were  to  be  repre- 
sented as  three  individuals.  (Art.  I, 
Sec.  2,  CI.  3,  now  superseded  by  Art. 
XIV,  Sec  2).  The  third  compromise,  at 
cost  of  prolonging  the  foreign  slave 
trade  until. 1808,  secured  free  trade  among 
the  States  with  control  over  com- 
merce given  to  the  Federal  government. 
2.  The  main  distinctions  are  historical, 
romantic,  realistic.  Minor  distinctions 
are  many :  novels  of  past  time  or  pres- 
ent; of  purpose  or  of  entertainment;  of 
society,  low  life,  or  wild  picturesque 
life;  novels  nautical,  political,  or  sport- 
ing and  military;  of  "muscular  Chris- 
tianity,"   like   Kingsley's;  sensational 


SOLVES  HEATING  QUESTION 

REMARKABLE   PORTABLE  HEATING  STOVE! 

A  grand  Invention  for  heating  Houses,  Stores,  Offices,  Kooms,  Etc.  Intense  Heat  under  Control.  Perfect 
Combustion.  No  Valves— No  Wicks.  Nothing  torlog,  close  up  or  get  out  of  order.  No  Flues,  Chimneys. 
Light,  Portable.  Pick  it  up— set  it  anywhere.  Self-regulating,  same  heat  all  day  or  night.  For  more,  or 
less  heat,  6implyturn  knob-THATS  ALL.  AIR-GAS  BURNER.  Automatically  generates  Gas  from  Kero- 
sene Oil  (Coal  Oil)  mixing  it  with  Air.  Scientific  Test  proves  that  it  BURNS  BARRELS  OF  AIR  TO  ONE 
GALLON  of  OIL.  Convenient,  Practical.  By  removing  Tubular  Radiator  it  is  instantly  converted  into  a 
Cooking  Stove.  Will  BOLL,  BAKE,  FUY,  BOAST,  Cook  Anything.  Ideal  for  quick  meals,  washing,  hot 
water,  canning  fruit.  How  convenient  when  you  need  a  quick  fire.  In  a  cold  kitchen,  cold  dining-room, 
oold,  cheerless  bed-room  or  to  make  a  cold  parlor  bright  and  warm  for  visitors— the  PORTABLE  HEATER 

Is  always  handy,  al  ways  ready.  Ma  kes  Homes  Comfor- 
table and  Cheerful.  To  warm  Baby's  Food.  Night  or 
Day.  A  pan  of  biscuits  in  a  hurry,  an  Early  Breakfast, 
a  late  supper,  in  the  Nursery,  Invalid's  Boom,  cook- 
ing, quick  ironing  of  a  dress  or  skirt,  hot  water  day  or 
night,  cold  mornings,  cold  rooms,  cold  nights.  Do  you 

ttereearrehvThousands  Sent  to  Families 

in  all  parts  ot  the  world  and  men  and  women  are  en- 
husiastio  over  its  comfort  and  convenience. 
Inflict  lleorc-  Cow  Wm-  Baering,  Ind.  "Heated  a 
Villa  I  UScld  Ody.   Boom  when  the  temperature 

was  10  decrees  below  zero."  B.J.  Austin,  "15mln- 
minntes  after  it  was  lit.  temperature  registered  70  de- 
grees."W.  S.  Statford,  "Heats  Boom  without  trouble. 
Easy  to  operate,  no  smoke,  no  dirt."  Emma  Haines, 
"Mercury  below  zero,  lit  heater,  Boomwas  soon  warm. 
It  is  also  fine  to  cook  and  bake."  Rev.  William  Tern, 
"This  morning  temperatnre  was  16 degrees  below  zero 
and  after  lighting  the  Portable,  temperature  soon  rose 
to  summer  heat,  and  I  am  as  comfortable  asif  1  had  a 
large,  expensive  coal  stove."  \Ym.King,"I  havea  room 
full  of  Cactus  and  Begonias  and  by  using  your  Heater 
I  kept  (10x1*)  room  at  Til  decrees  when  outdoors  regis- 
tered 13-20  degrees."E.N.IIelwig,  Out.  "Only  used  half 
gallon  oil  last  week  cooking,  baking,  and  ironing. Mrs. 
Thompson,  Ohio. "Bakes  Cakes,  Pies,  Bread.  Neversaw 
nicer  baking.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Kine,  Ky.  "Baked.  Cooked, 
Washed,  Ironed.  Can  do  ANYTHING  my  range  does. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores.  Sftffi«£ 


Make  Money  for  Yourself; 


AGENTS 
SALESMEN 

MEN  AND  WOMENfat  Home  or  Traveling,  all  or  part  of 
time,  showing,  taking  orders,  appointing  agents.  Quick  - 
Easy-Sure.  They  buy  on  sight.  B.  L.  Husti-d.  Mich.  "Out 
one  day,  sold  11."  W.  K.  Bard.  S.  C.  "You  have  the  best  ar- 
ticle on  the  market:  sold  9  in  two  hours,  Firstordered  1—2C0 
since.)  Chas.  P.  Schroder,  Conn.  "Bought  40  on  one  order. 
"Head&Frazier.  IV*.  write:  "Seil  like  hot  cakes-sold  50 
inourcity.  "J.  W.  Hunter.  Ala.,  "Secured  one-tested  it- 
ordered  100  since.  MAnd  so  they  po-a  hit—just,  the  thing. 
Customers  pleased—agents  happy.  These  Men  Made  Mon- 
ey- You  have  the  same  chance.  $10  to  $15  a  Day  should 
he  easy.  World  unsupplied  Get  fn  early  for  territory. 
Write  for  MONEY-MAKING  PLANS,  and  full  particulars. 


Portable  combination  Oil-Gas  Heater? 

Saves  time,  trouble,  anxiety,  expense, 
drudgery,  fuel  bills.  Get  rid  of  kindling 
coal,  wood,  dirt,  ashes,  all  the  nuisance. 
Absolutely  Safe,  always  ready  foruse. 
Practical  invention.  Simple,  durable. 
1  t£s1  s  for  years. 

Price  is  Low:  $1.75  AND  UP 

All  Sizes.  Sent  to  any  address.  SEND 
NO  MONEY— onlv  your  name  and  nd- 

!!7,  „  v\x  7'or10Days  Trial  Offer 

full  description  and 

THOUSANDS   OF  TESTIMONIALS. 


THE  WORLD  MFG.  CO.      6240  WORLD  BLDG.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


novels;  and  many  other  kinds.  3.  Soils, 
like  novels,  are  differently  classified. 
The  two  main  distinctions,  depending  on 
method  of  formation,  are  sedentary  and 
transplanted.  In  the  latter  class  are  in- 
cluded the  deposits  of  rivers,  or  alluvial 
soils;  soilsof  glacial  drift;  aeolian  soils, 
formed  by  winds,  including  sand  dunes; 
and  ash  soils,  ejected  by  volcanoes. 
Practically,  soils  are  classified  as  grav- 
elly, sandy,  loamy,  calcareous,  and  humus 
or  peaty,  distinctions  being  based  on 
the  fineness  of  soil  particles,  or  relative 
proportions  of  sand,  clay,  lime,  or  organic 
matter.  Soils  are  also  classed  as  light 
or  heavy. 

I.  Name  the  ten  great  conjunctions.  2.  Does 
the  article  ("a"  or  ,!an"  ami  "the";  ever  take  any 
modifiers?  3.  I  find  this  sentence  iu  the  text  of  a 
grammar:  There  is  no  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage so  peculiarly  idiomatic  iu  its  use  as  "as." 
Is  this  a  correct  sentence,  or  should  it  read: 
There  is  no  other  word,  etc.?  4.  Can  the  pos- 
sessive case  he  used  as  attribute  complement  in 
such  expressions  as  :  This  is  John's?  5.  Iu 
such  expressions  as,  He  had  gone  before  I  came  ; 
The  bell  was  rung  ;  I  am  doing  the  work  now  ; 
how  dots  "gone,"  "rung,"  or  "doing,"  fill  the 
requirements  of  a  participle,  i.  e.,  half  verb  and 
half  adjective  ? — Vintondale,  Pa. 

1.  And,  or,  but,  because,  if,  that, 
than,  though,  unless,  whether,  are  ten  of 
the  principal  conjunctions,  although  they 
may  not  be  the  so-called  "ten  great" 
ones.  2.  When  used  as  article,  not  one 
of  these  words  takes  a  modifier,  but 
when  used  as  nouns  all  may  be  modified; 
as,  which  "a"  do  you  mean?  Pronounce 
the  "an  "distinctly  when  you  say  "an 
ox  "  Write  your  "the"  more  plainly.  3. 
"There  is  no  other  word"  is  correct.  4. 
Such  expressions  are  permissible.  The 
meaning  is'ThisisJohn's  book(knife,  pen, 
or  whatever  it  may  be),"  and  "John's, " 
as  representing  both  himself  and  "book" 
which  is  properly  the  attribute  comple- 
ment, necessarily  takes  the  place  of  that 
complement,  5.  "Gone,"  like  a  verb, 
asserts  the  action  performed  by  the  sub- 
ject "he;"  like  an  adjective,  describes 
the  condition  or  situation  of  the  subject. 
"Rung"  asserts  the  action  performed 
upon  the  subject  "  bell ; "  also  describes 
the  bell  as  it  was  acted  upon.  "Doing" 
is  similarly  used.  As  verb  it  asserts  the 
action  performed  upon  the  object 
"work;"  as  adjective,  it  describes  the 
subject  in  regard  to  its  action. 

Kindly  tell  me  where  one  may  get  defiuite 
particulars  about  the  "Story  .Method"  of  Pri- 
mary Reading,  discussed  iu  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans. — Kemptou,  N.  Y. 

From  the  author  and  publisher  of  the 
"Story  Method  Manual,"  G.  W.  Lewis, 
1800  St.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

1.  What  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  CatSK.il] 
Mountains?  Also  its  height  ?  2.  Whenever  space 
permits,  will  you  kindly  give  a  descriptiou  of 
the  U.  S.  emblem. -—An  Oneida  Co.  Teacher. 

1.  Round  Top  is  highest;  altitude 
3,804  ft.  2.  A  country's  flag  is  its  em- 
blem, and  this  "  U.  S.  emblem"  needs 
no  description.  Perhaps  you  mean  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  U.  S.  That  was  de- 
signed in  1782,  and  has  been  recut  three 
times  from  the  original  model,  the  last 
time  in  11)02.  The  design  consists  of 
Arms  and  Crest,  the  former  a  shield  of 
stripes  on  the  breast  of  an  American 
eagle,  displayed  (or  spread),  holding  in 
his  dexter  talon  an  olive  branch,  in  the 
sinister  talon  a  bunch  of  thirteen  arrows, 
in  its  beak  a  scroll  inscribed  with  "E 
pluribus  Unum."  In  the  crest,  over  the 
head  of  the  eagle,  is  a  "glory."  or 
"breaking  through  a  cloud,"  and  sur- 
rounding thirteen  stars,  forming  a  con- 
stellation, argent  (silver),  on  an  azure 
field.  The  national  and  other  colors  and 
the  details  of  this  design  all  have  their 
special  meaning,  as  has  also  the  reverse 
of  the  seal.  For  example,  the  olive 
branch  and  arrows  "denote  the  power  of 
peace  and  war  vested  in  Congress." 

Is  six  years  of  age  too  young  for  a  child  to  at- 
tend school  regularly?  Is  five?  Would  this  af- 
fect their  later  life  to  a  disadvantage  ?— L.  P.  O., 
North  Dakota. 

Six  years  is  not  too  young;  it  is  in 
fact  the  usual  age  for  children  to  begin 
school.  Even  five  years,  formerly  the 
beginners'  age,  is  not  too  young.  Some 
of  the  brightest,  most  capable,  and  most 
efficient  men  and  women  of  our  country 
began  their  school  life  when  no  more 
than  five  years  old. 

What  is  done  with  dead  Eskimos,  that  is,  how 
and  where  ate  the}'  buried? — Wisconsin  Sub- 
scriber. 

Mikkelsen's  book,  '  'Conquering  the 
Arctic  Sea,"  refers  to  the  death  of  sev- 
eral of  the  natives  by  a  prevailing  sick- 
ness, and  the  burial.    When  a  death  oc- 


curred, men  went  out  ''foraging  for 
planks,"  out  of  which  with  hammer  and 
saw  they  made  "a  rude  box"  for  a  coffin. 
The  tent  of  the  deceased  was  full  of 
people  "who  left  their  different  amuse- 
ments to  mourn  with  the  bereaved"  un- 
til the  body  was  placed  in  the  coffin, 
which  was  next  day  taken  by  a  small 
procession  to  the  burial  ground.  There 
"an  eloquent  Eskimo  spoke  in  glorifica- 
tion of  the  deceased,"  and  a  prayer  was 
said,  and  then  the  procession  "would  go 
back  to  their  potfuls  of  meat,  their 
dances  and  songs,  and  to  more  death." 
That  the  Eskimos  bury  their  dead,  is 
attested  elsewhere  by  reference  to  "  Dead 
Man's  Island, "  an  "old  burial  ground" 
of  the  natives. 

1.  Please  explain  why  it  gets  colder  the  higher 
up  one  goes.  2.  Iu  the  following  sentence,  tell 
me  how  the  participle  is  used  as  a  verb :  "Walk- 
ing through  the  tent,  I  saw  a  clown."  3.  Please 
give  the  construction  of  the  last  word  in  each 
of  these  sentences,  and  the  reason:  (a)  He  be- 
came a  111:111.  (hi  The  sword  becomes  the  con- 
queror, (c)  A  conqueror  becomes  a  tryant.  (d) 
The  coat  becomes  old.  (e)  The  bov  becomes  a 
man.  (f>  The  traveler  feels  the  heat.— E.  C.  S., 
Teacher,  Minn. 

1.  In  going  higher,  one  is  going  far- 
ther and  farther  away  from  the  heated 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  impart  warmth  to  the  upper  layers 
of  the  atmosphere.  Another  reason  is, 
the  warm  air  rising  from  the  surface 
expands  as  it  rises,  and  grows  thinner 
and  colder.  2.  The  participle  "walk- 
ing" is  used  like  an  adjective  in  relatinir 
to  the  pronoun  "I;"  like  a  verb,  it  ex- 
presses action.  3.  (a)  ^c)  (e)  "Man, " 
"tyrant,"  and  "man,"  in  these  three 
sentences,  are  used  similarly;  each  is 
complement  or  predicate-nominative  of 
the  verb,  and  each  means  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  verb,  (b)  "Conqueror" 
in  this  sentence  is  object  of  "becomes," 
here  a  transitive  verb,  though  not  tran- 
sitive in  the  other  sentences.  The  ap- 
propriateness of  the  sword  to  the  con- 
queror, expressed  in  the  verb  "  becomes, " 
is  transferred  by  that  verb  to  the  noun 
"conquejror"  as  its  object,  (d)  "Old"  is 
a  predicate  adjective,  used  as  comple- 
ment of  "becomes,"  and  relating  to  the 
subject  "coat. "  (f)  The  noun  "heat". is 
objectof  the  verb  "feels;"  it  represents 
the  receiver  of  the  action  of  feeling. 

Who  are  (a)  three  living  American  authors? 
tb)  three  living' English  authors?  1'lease  name 
a  work  of  each. — Aptus,  Mo. 

(a)  William  Dean  Howells,  novelist 
and  essayist— " Italian  Journeys,"  "A 
Foregone  Conclusion;"  James  WTiitcomb 
Riley,  poet  and  journalist— "Poems  of 
Childhood,"  "Little  Orphant  Annie;" 
John  Burroughs — naturalist — "Wake  Rob- 
in," magazine  essays,  (b)  Mrs.  Humph- 
rey Ward,  novelist — "Robert  Elsmere, " 
"The  Coryston  Famiy;"  James  Bryce, 
Ex-Ambassador  in  the  U.  S., — "The 
American  Commonwealth  ;" Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, novelist,  poet — "The  Jungle  Book." 

I.  A  tree  12S  feet  high  stands  on  the  bank  of  .1 
stieam64feet  wide;  it  breaks  so  that  the  top 
part  reaches  the  opposite  bank  while  the  brok«  11 
parts  remain  iu  contact.  How  high  is  the  part 
left  standing?  2.  The  diagonal  of  a  field  50 
rods:  what  is  the  area?  3.  The  diagonal  of  a 
square  is  7  feet  longer,  than  one  side:  what  is 
the  circumference  of  the  inscribed  circle? — Sub- 
scriber. 

1.  By  rule  for  such  problems :  '  "From 
the  square  of  the  height  subtract  the 
square  of  the  base,  and  divide  the  differ- 
ence by  twice  the  height."  Therefore 
the  square  of  128  less  the  square  of  64, 
divided  by  twice  128  equals  IS,  height  of 
part  left  standing.  Ans.,  48  ft.  2. 
Since  the  square  of  the  diagonal  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  adjoin- 
ing sides;  and  since  the  area  is  the  same 
as  the  square  of  a  side,  then  half  the 
square  of  this  diagonal,  or  2500  square 
feet,  is  the  required  area.  3.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  inscribed  circle  is  of  the  same 
length  as  one  side  of  the  square  (proved 
by  diagram).  Then  the  diagonal,  less 
7  ft.,  multiplied  by  3.1416,  will  give  the 
circumference. 


The  home  must  be  held  responsible  for 
upholding  the  dignity  and  the  authority 
of  the  school  and  for  co-operating  with 
the  school  in  all  possible  ways.  This  co- 
operation is  not  a  favor  rendered  to  the 
school;  it  is  a  high  privilege  and  a  duty 
which  every  parent  owes  his  own  child 
and  which  he  owes  himself.  —  Supt  nn- 
t<  >nli  nt  Henry  D.  Henry. 


To  make  your  children  capable  of 
honesty  is  the  beginning  of  education. — 
John  Ruskin. 
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LITTLE  PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 

Everybody  is 
thinking  about 
the  war  in  Eur- 
ope. This  i  s 
the  time  to  have 
the  school  chil- 
dren read  such 
books  as  Fritz 
i  n  Germany, 
Colette  in 
France  and  Bor- 
is in  Russia. 

The  normal 
life  of  the  coun- 
tries is  depicted 
in  these  books, 
not  the  abnormal,  war-harried  con- 
dition made  too  familiar  by  the  news- 
papers. These  books,  and  ten  others, 
are  in  the  series  "Little  People  Every- 
where." (Each  volume,  45  cents  post- 
paid.) They  are  supplementary  readers, 
— good  stories,  with  the  human  touch; 
children  like  them;  the  information  is 
acquired  painlessly. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  I  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


LEARN  AT  HOME  I 

Bookkeeping    Salesmanship  Shorthand 

9  ib  the  larj-CPt  ftrnl  MOST  SI  CCESS1  I  I 
prufiie  commercial  schools  in  the  worM." — Chicago  Tribune,' 

Each,  course  complete —  Diplomas.  Terms, 
cash  or  payments.    We  place  otir  graduates. 
Write  for  Kree  Home  Stndy  Book  of  all  particu- 
lars.  Mention  course  that  interests  you  mosl . 
BROWN'S  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOL 
500  Brown  Bldjf.      Peoria,  Ml. 


WRITE 


SHORT  STORIES  or 
Articles. 

Big  Pay.    Send  for 
Free  BookUt.    Tells  how. 
Dept.  NI.        United  Press 
Syndicate,  San  Francisco. 


20  <Vsi.;ns.  lOeards,  lOcts.  3)1  ( 


WE  PAY  *36 


A  WEEK  4ND  E"£"5ES 
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Good  Bookcase 

for  ihe  price  of  a  good  book! 


SECTIONAL-  BOOKCASE 

.  Our  new  "Universal  Htj  le"  combines  a  pleasing  endur- 
ing design,  with  latest  practical  improvements  in  con- 
struction. Adapted  for  home  or  office  library;  beautifully 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  non-binding,  disappear. 
«>S  glass  doors,  at  $1.75  per  section;  top  and  base,  $1.S5 
each;  The  greatest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  On  or- 
ders amounting  to  $111110  and  over  we  pay  freight; 
slight  extra  charge  to  extreme  Western  Stales.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Lund- 
Strom  Bookcases  are  endorsed  by  over  fifty  thousand 
uiors._Sold  only  direct  from  our  factory  at  a  consid- 
erable saving  to  you.  Write  for  our  new 
catalog  No.  'Jl. 

THE     C.    J.   LUNDSTROM     MFG.  CO. 

Little  Falls,  N-.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  S.-<-«  innnl  Bookcases  and 

Filing'Oubiiiets 
Branch  Office  :       I'Jntiriui  llldg,,       N.  Y.  City 
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Whipping  Children 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

as  to  sight  or  hearing. 

Some  children  are  not  able  to  compre- 
hend some  particular  line  of  study. 
They  seem  capable,  but  do  not  get  the 
lesson.  For  example,  the  writer  of  this 
was  never  able  to  understand  algebra; 
he  does  not  now.  He  knows  that  he 
tried,  and  tried  hard,  to  understand  it. 
He  was  once  sent  home  from  high  school 
because  he  apparently  would  not  do  the 
work,  but  the  truth  is  he  was,  at  least 
at  that  time,  unable  to  grasp  it,  though 
good  in  mental  arithmetic  and  above  the 
average  in  some  other  studies.  He 
might  have  been  whipped  to  death  and 
it  would  have  made  no  difference.  "He 
could  learn  it  if  he  wanted  to,"  is  often 
an  opinion  the  teacher  has,  which  is  not 
founded  on  fact.  One  should  not  whip 
for  mental  peculiarities. 

"But,  are  there  not  cases  where  the 
defiant  and  impudent  wrong-doing  boy 
needs  a  sharp  lesson?"  I  would  ask  in 
return  if  the  whipping  is  usually  given 
while  the  wrong  is  being  done  and  if 
not,  can  the  questioner  say  that  it  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  something 
which  is  being  done,  that  he  would  use 
the  whip?  There  is  much  confusion  as 
to  the  right  to  use  force.  To  use  it  to 
stop  a  man  in  a  crime  he  is  then  at- 
tempting, to  stop  a  boy  in  impudent 
defiance  may  be  simply  self-protection, 
or  protection  of  a  family,  school  or 
social  order.  The  boy  who  swaggers 
from  his  seat  in  school,  or  sits  impu- 
dently reviling  his  teacher,  has  attacked 
the  school,  and  is  attacking  it  while  he 
acts  in  that  way.  Attacks  may  be  resisted 
but  the  right  to  punish  is  a  more  seri- 
ously complicated  matter.  If  the  teacher 
or  parent  in  such  cases  is  in  the  right, 
if  she  has  no  better  method  she  believes 
efficient,  such  a  method  as  an  appeal  to 
the  opinion  of  others,  the  public  opinion 
of  the  group  present,  then  she  may,  and 
wisely,  instantly  stop  such  an  attack  by 
force.  But  when  the  wrong  has  been 
done,  whipping  should  not  be  resorted  to 
until  at  least  all  the  points  I  have  men- 
tioned have  been  understanding^  con- 
sidered; until  the  teacher  or  parent  is 
justified  in  thinking  that  violence  is 
necessary.  And  when  the  causes  and 
method  have  all  been  considered,  it  will 
be  rare  indeed  that  whipping  will  be 
practised. 

And  even  when  it  seems  to  be  needed, 
and  all  objections  seem  to  be  met,  we 
have  to  consider  whether  we  ought  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  effect  of 
even  a  deserved  whipping  upon  the  child. 
I  know  a  woman  who  was  whipped  in 
school  thirty-five  years  ago.  To  this 
day  she  cries  if  it  is  mentioned  to  her, 
and  her  nerves  have  not  been  vigorous 
since  that  day;  her  nervous  system  was 
shocked.  She  herself  grew  up  to  be  a 
teacher,  and  for  twelve  yearg  taught 
schools  in  three  different  towns.  She 
had  both  country  and  city  pupils,  of  all 
ages,  but  for  the  most  part  ranging  in 
age  from  eleven  to  fifteen.  They  were 
often  children  of  foreign  parents  of  all 
nationalities,  and  often  from  the  worst 
homes;  yet  during  that  twelve  years  she 
whipped  only  one  boy,  and  that  in  her 
first  year,  before  she  went  to  Normal 
school ;  and  she  afterward  regarded  that 
whipping  as  too  severe  a  remedy  for 
the  case.  Yet  she  always  had  order  and 
good  work;  she  was  popular  with  her 
pupils  and  before  her  retirement  from 
school  work  she  was  presented,  as  a 
testimonial  of  esteem,  with  a  life  certif- 
icate to  teach  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Such  experiences  are  common  among 
teachers.  The  number  of  cases  where 
whipping  is  just,  necessary  and  impor- 
tant enough  to  good  order  to  entitle  the 
parent  or  teacher  to  take  the  risk  of  in- 
juring the  pupil  permanently,  are  cer- 
tainly rare.  It  is  probable  that  few 
teachers  would  ever  resort  to  violence 
if  they  understood  their  work,  their  pu- 
pils, and  the  effects  of  conditions  affect- 
ing the  pupils. 

When  Your  Eyes  Need  Care 

Use  Murine  Eye  Medicine.  No  Smarting — Feels 
Fine — Acts  Quickly.  Try  it  for  Red,  Weak, 
Sore  Eyes  and  Granulated  Eyelids,  Murine  is 
compounded  by  our  Oculists — not  a  "Patent 
Medicine" — but  used  in  successful  Physicians* 
Practice  for  many  years.  Now  dedicated  to 
the  Public  and  sold  by  Druggists  at  50e  per 
Bottle.  Murine.  Eve  Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes, 
25c  and  50c.  Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Company,  Chicago.  Adv. 


Report  of  Contest  on  Bird  Obser- 
vation 

In  the  contest  on  bird  observation  and 
identification  conducted  by  Herman  C. 
De  Groat  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  during  the 
past  school  year  many  schools  took  part. 
The  reports  sent  in  came  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  indicate  that 
systematic  work  in  nature  study  is  being 
done  quite  generally. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  stimu- 
late bird  study  among  children  and  make 
them  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the 
wild  birds.  The  plan  provides  that  a 
calendar  published  at  the  nominal  price 
of  ten  cents  shall  be  kept  in  the  school. 
On  it  is  to  be  recorded  the  names  of  the 
birds  seen,  a  brief  description  of  each 
kind,  where  and  when  seen,  and  the  name 
of  the  pupil  who  makes  the  observation. 
The  lists  were  returned  and  examined  by 
a  committee  of  the  Audubon  Society  of 
Buffalo. 

The  committee,  this  year,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Channing  E.  Beach  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Mr.  Walter 
Brown,  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Library,  awarded  the  first  prize,  a  pair 
of  bird  glasses,  to  the  fourth  grade  of 
the  Newark,  N.  Y.  school  taught  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Elve.  Her  class  identified 
ninety-one  different  birds.  The  second 
prize,  an  American  flag,  given  to  a 
fifth  grade  in  the  Belmont,  N.  Y.  schools 
of  which  Miss  Bessie  M.  Wyvell  was 
teacher.    Eighty  birds. 

Another  contest  will  be  held  in  1915 
beginning  January  1  and  closing  June  10 
The  calendars  are  now  ready  for  distri- 
bution This  contest  is  open  to  rural 
sthools  and  to  classes  in  city  and  village 
schools.  Full  instructions  for  the  con- 
test are  published  on  the  calendar. 


Good-bye 
Dyspepsia 

No  More  Gurgly  Brash,  "Lump 
of  Lead''  Bad  Digestion,  Heart, 
burn  or  Stomach  Troubles 


Quick  Relief.    Costs  Nothing  to  Try. 

The  man  who  can't  help  making  faces  at 
his  stomach,  the  man  or  woman  with  a 
grouchy  digestion,  or  with  downright  dys- 
pepsia need  fret  no  more  over  stomach 
troubles. 

The  heaviest,  richest  dinners,  the  most 
unspeakable  quick  lunches,  all  can  betaken 
care  of  without  imposing  on  the  stomach. 
A  scientific  digestive  can  do  the  digesting, 
where  the  stomach  either  did  not  do  it  be- 
fore, or  did  it  very  imperfectly. 

When  you  take  one  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  after  a  meal,  the  food  is  digested 
by  the  tablet  even  better  than  your  own 
stomach  can  do  it. 

This  is  why  the  use  of  Stuart's  Dyspep- 
sia Tablets  has  become  so  universal  among 
those  who  suffer  from  any  kind  of  stomach 
troubles. 

Take  one  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
after  your  next  meal  and  if  you  are  given 
to  belching,  sour  risings,  fermentation, 
heavy,  lumpy,  feeling  in  the  stomach,  in- 
digestion, dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite  or  any 
other  stomach  derangement,  you  will  find  at 
once  a  remarkable  improvement. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  the  most 
wonderful  tablets  on  earth  for  any  kind  of 
stomach  trouble. 

They  enrich  the  gastric  juices,  and  give 
the  stomach  the  rest  it  needs  before  it  can 
again  be  healthy  and  strong. 

Try  one  after  your  next  meal,  no  matter 
what  you  eat.  You'll  find  your  appetite 
return  for  the  meal  after  and  you  will  feel 
fine  after  eating. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  for  sale 
at  all  druggists  at  5()c  a  box. 

Send  coupon  below  today  and  we  will 
at  once  send  you  by  mail  a  sample  free. 


Free  Trial  Coupon 

F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  201  Stuart 
Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  send  me 
at  once  by  return  mail,  a  free  trial  pack- 
age of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Name  

Street  

City  State  


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 
You  Should 

You  can—/  know  you  can, 
because  I  have  reduced  32,000 

women  and  have 
built  up  that  many  more 

—  scientifically,  naturally, 
without  drugs,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  rooms. 

You  Can  Be 

So  Well ! 

—  if  you  only  knew  how 
ivelll  I  build  up  your  vital- 
ity—  at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  ac- 
tion; teach  you  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walitand 
relieve  such  ailments  as 

Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 
One  pupil  writes:  "1  wc:eh 
83    pounds  less,  and  I  have 
grained  wonderfully  in 
strength."      Another    sayit  : 
"l.otllti;  I  weighed  Km  |  ml." 

this  Ittnjr  \  ncijl,  mi;  ;,„,|  „|,  |  | 
ffp|  SO  \\  I  I, I." 

Won't  you  Hit  down  ami  irritc  nnn 

for  my  inferring  I  Lin  !  Von 

nri-  weleonie  to  It.    It  la  I"  It  HI 
Don't  wait,  ;oit  nrnj  forgfl   It.  i 
Dure  hml  n  Knnn>rfiil  nz|irrir.nrc 
ami  l>t  Id  like  to  tell  yon  nl  it 

Susanna  Cocroft 
Dept.  30,    ,  624  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


idiss  Cocroft  is  a 
authority 


allege  bred  woman.      She  is  the  recognized 
n  the  scientific  care  of  the  health 
and  figure  f  't'omsn. 
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Reduce  Your  Flesh 


40  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  AUTO  MASSEUR  ON  A 

ROTH 

SEXES 

confident  am  I  that  simply  wearing  it  will  per- 
eiitly  remove  all  superfluous  flesh  tliat  I  mail 
:c,  without  deposit.  AVhen  you  see  your  sliape- 
spetdily  reluming  I  know  you  will  buy  it. 
it  ;ii  my  expense.  Write  to-day. 
DGHP  RBIRMQ  15  West  astii  street 

rnur.  DUnnd  Dept.  1 1,  Ken  urb 


A  Happy  Marriage 


Depends  largely  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole 
truth  abont self  and  sex 
>  and  their  relation  to  life 
f  and  health;  This  knowl- 
edge does  not  eome  intel- 
ligently of  itself,  nor 
correctly  from  ordinary 
.    every-day  sources. 


Sexology 

Ullmtrateci) 


bij  William  II.  Walling,  A.M..  ill. I). 
imparts  in  a  clear,  wholesome  wiry  in  one  volm 

Knowledge  u  Young  Man  Should  Hare. 

Knowledge  11  Young  Husl 

Knowledge  a  Fat  her  Shoi 

Knowledge  11  Father  Shoi 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Hi. 
Kuowledge  a  Young  Woman 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  SI 
K  nowlcdge  a  Mot  her  Shou \< 
Knowledse  ft  Mother  Shou 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wif 

All  in  One  Volume,   illustrated,  $2  Postpaid 


nd  Should  Huvc. 
>Uld  Hare. 

mid  1  in  part  t  o  His  Sou. 
isband  Should  Have. 
11  Should  Have, 
hould  Hate, 
d  Have. 

1  Impart  to  Tier  Daughter 
Should  Have. 


Write  tor  "Other  People's  Opiui 


U'l  'i'aMe  of  Ci-Dteole. 


Puritan  Publishing  Co. 
75S  Ferry  Bldg.  Philadelphia  Pa 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR 


AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


January  jrjjj, 


Just  for  Fun 

Good  Stories    Selected  from    Various   Sources  for   Our  Readers'  Enjoyment 


Excelsior  Literature  Series 

ANNOTATED  CLASSICS  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty  and  Thirty  Cent  Series 

THE  volumes  in 
this  Series  are 
carefully  edited  by 
capable  teachers  of 
English.  Some  have 
Biographical  Intro- 
duction. Notes  and 
( hitlincs  for  Study, 
as  noted.  They  are 
thoroughly  adapted 
tor  class  use  and 
study  as  needed  in  various  grades.  The 
price  is  given  after  each  book. 


Evangeline. 

sketch,  iutr 


and  writ! 


d 


10c 


;;  Courtship  of  Miles  Sta 
low.    Introduction,  noU 

5  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

.  graphical  sketch,  .in'tr 
questions  and  outlines. 

7  Enoch  Arden.  Tennyso 
sketch,  introduction,  no 
questions  

i)  Great  Stone  Face.  II 


tidisli.  Iiougfel- 


.lQc 


Lov 
ducti 


10c 


..10c 

'.'lOc 


j  Lillie 
Athens, 


11  Browning's  Poems. 

with  notes  and  outlines 

13  Wordsworth's  Poems.  Selected  poems 
With  introduction,  notes  and  outlines 
for  study  .  •  •  -10c 

ir>  Sohrah  and  Rustum.  Arnold.  Introduc- 
tion, notes,  outlines   10c 

17  The  Children's  Poet.  A  study  of  Dong1 
fellow's  poetry  lor  children  of  the  pri- 
mary grades,  with  explanations,  language 
exercises,  outlines,  written  and  oral 
■work,  with  selected  poem 
Faris,  Ohio  Teachers  Col 
Ohio   10c 

10  A  Christmas  Carol.  Charles  Dickens. 
Complete  with  notes  10c 

21  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Chas.  Dickens. 
Complete  with  notes   10c 

23  Familiar  Legends.  Inez  X.  McFee.  A 
hook  of  old  tales  retold  for  young  people.  10: 

25  Some  Water  Birds.  Inez.  N.  McFee.  De- 
scription and  stories,  Fourth  to  Sixth 
grades   10c 

2  7  Hiawatha.      Longfellow.  Introduction, 

notes  and  vocabulary   15c 

29  Milton's  Minor  Poems.  (IV Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Coinus,  Lycidas. )  Edited  by 
Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper  of  the  Murray  l'\ 
Tuley  High  School,  Chicago.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  President  of  Alma  College, 
Michigan,  Supervising  Editor.  Biograph- 
ical sketch  and  introduction.  Notes 
and  questions  for  study;  cor 
pronouncing  vocabulary    .  .  . 

31  Idylls  of  the  King.  (The 
Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynett 
and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur.) 
Edited  by  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Editor.  Bio- 
graphical sketch,  introduction,  notes  and 
questions  for  study,  critical  comments 
and  pronouncing  vocabulary   15c 

33  Silas  Marner.  Eliot.  Biographical 
sketch,  numerous  notes,  questions  for 
study  on  each  chapter,  critical  comments 
and  bibliography,  making  it  the  most 
complete  edition  published  for  class  • 
study.  Edited  by  Hiram  R.  Wilson, 
State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Edi- 
tor.    238  pages.     Paper  20c 

34  Same,  in  cloth  binding   30c 

PUBLISHED  JOTNTLV  BY 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

AND 

Hall  &  McCreary, 
434  So- Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Order  From  Most  Convenient  Point  i 


.10c 


Coming  of 
a,  Lancelot 


TEACHERS 


are  making  writing 
for   pupils  by 

having  llieui  use  the  Muscograph.  Fits  any  rigid 
handed  person.  Prevents  finger  movement.  Price 
He.  Send  for  circular  and  f>r,,is  lo  opciUs. 
Muscograph  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ohio 


Teaching  Division  in  Five  Grades 

(Continued  f  rom  page  40) 

a.  How  many  inches  in  %  yard? 

b.  How  many  inches  in  ^  foot? 

c.  How  many  inches  m\%  feet? 

d.  How  many  inches  in  yard? 

e.  How  many  feet  in  l/2  yard? 

f.  How  many  inches  in  y%  foot?_ 

g.  How  many  inches  in  >s  yard? 

9.  Without  taking  up  fractions  for- 
mally, drill  on  such  problems  as: 

a.  Divide  'A  by  2.     ( Illustrate. J 

b.  Divide  %  by  2. 

c.  Divide  J4  by  2. 

d.  Divide  %  by  2. 

e.  Divide  ]A  by  2. 

10.  Let  United  States  money  be  the 
introduction  to  decimal  fractions,  using 
such  problems  as : 

a.  Divide  $$.75  by  2. 

b.  Divide  $1.25  by  2. 

.  >    c.  Divide  $1.875;by  2. 

GRADE  FIVE 

Division  of  fractions-  Example':  Di- 
vide 6  by  l/2-  Show  by  drawing  or  other 
illustration  that  y2  will  be  contained  in 
6  twice  as  many  times  as  1  would. 
That ;  is  the  reason  why  6  must  be 
multiplied  by  2.  Show  how  this  is  ac- 
complished by^inverting' the  divisor,  y2. 
Continue  with  such  problems  as: 
" .  1.  Divide  ^  by  y2. 

2.  Divide  2%  by  %. 

3.  Divide  %.  by  %. 

4.  Divide  iy3  by  %. 

Illustrate  the  correctness  of  the  quo- 
tients obtained  in  the  above  and  similar 
problems  by  making  diagrams  or  cutting 
papers. 

Decimal  fractions.  The  advantage  of 
placing  the  quotient  above  the  dividend 
will  be  seen  in  division  of  decimals.  Ex- 
ample:   Divide  37.75  by  25. 

1.51 


Note  that  the  decimal  point  in  the 
quotient  is  immediately  above  the  deci- 
mal point  in  the  dividend.  Observe  also 
the  divisions  indicated  below,  using  the 
same  figures,  but  changing  their  values 
by  changing  the  locations  of  the  decimal 
points. 

2.5)3.775 
.151. 


.25)37.75 

1510. 
.25)377.5 

15.1 
.25)3.775 

In  the  first  illustration  the  quotient  is 
the  same  as  above  for  the  reason  that 
the  relative  values  of  dividend  and  divi- 
sor were  unchanged.  In  the  second  (and 
the  remaining  illustrations  (.25  is  con- 
tained in  3  more  than  10  times,  hence  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  1  in  the 
quotient  one  place  to  the  left  of  3. 

Let  us  take  another  example  for  fur- 
ther illustrations:  Divide  15.12  by, 3. 6. 
4.2 

3.6)15.12 
14.4 
.72 
.72 

The  first  figure  of  the  quotient,  4,  is 
placed  above  5  because  3.6  is  contained 
in  15  four  times. 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  "The  House  That  Helps" 

A  live  concern  which  handles  this 
material  as  a  BUSINESS,  not  a. 
side-line. 

Our  new  free  catalog  is  ready  for 
you,  listing  the  best  in  Plays, 
Drills,  Action  Songs,  Speakers, 
Operettas  and  Material  for  Special 
Days.    Send  today. 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio. 


.42 

3.6)1,512 

Here  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient  is 
placed  above  5  because  3.6  is  contained 
in  1.5  but  .4  times. 

,  Continue  with  similar  demonstration 
problems  until  thisprinciple  is  well  estab- 
lished and  pupils  have  no  difficulty  in, 
locating  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient. 
When  this  is  done  the  decimal  point  will 
never  give  any  trouble. 

We  have  tried  to  give  a  few  general 
principles  which  should  be  observed  in 
teaching  division,  but  have  not  attempted 
to  supply  anything  like  a  sufficient 
amount  of  practice  material,  as  the 
limits  of  an  article  like  this  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  do  so. 


THE  FAMILY  ENGLISH 

James— "Papa,  I  ain't  got  no  syrup." 
Father— "John,  correct  your  brother." 
John  (leaning  over  and  peering  into 
James'  plate) — "Yes  you  is." 

COULD  SPELL  BIGGER  WORDS 

Minister — So  you  are  going  to  school 
now,  are  you  Bobby?  Bobby  (aged  six) 
— Yes,  sir.  Minister — Spell  kitten  for 
me.  Bobby— Oh,  I'm  further  along  than 
that.    Try  me  on  cat. 

THE  EASIEST  WAY  OUT 
"What's  this  I  hear,  Tiffin?  Is  it  true 
that  you've  married  your  typewriter 
girl?"  "Yes.  She  was  no  good  as 
a  typewriter — and  it  seemed  the  easiest 
way  to  get  rid  of  her.  " 

REAL  STRATEGY 
Captain:  "What  is  strategy  in  war? 
Give  me  an  instance  of  it."  Sergeant: 
''Well,  strategy  is  when  you  don't  let 
the  enemy  discover  that  you  are  out  of 
ammunition,  but  keep  right  on  firing." 

NOT  NECESSARY  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL 
"So,"  said  the  good  man,  "you  intend 
to  be  a  doctor  when  you'  grow  up." 
"Yep,"  Tommy  replied.  "And  why  have 
you  decided  upon  the  medical  profes- 
sion?" "Well,  a  doctor  seems  to  be  the 
only  man  that  keeps  right  on  gettin' 
paid  whether  his  work  is  satisfactory  or 
not." 

A  REMARKABLE  CASE 

"William,"  asked  the  teacher  of  a 
rosy-faced  lad,  "can  you  tell  me  who 
George  Washington  was?"  "Yes, 
ma'am,"  was  the  quick  reply.  '  'He  was 
an  American  gen 'ral.  "  "Quite  right," 
replied  the  teacher.  "And  can  you  tell 
us  what  George  Washington  was  remark- 
able for?"  "Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
little  boy.  "He  was  remarkable  because 
he  was  an  American  and  told  the  truth.  " 

A  LITERARY  CRITIC 

Five-year-old  Herbert,  scion  of  a 
bookish  family,  had  learned  to  read  so 
early  and  rapidly  that  his  first  glimpses 
of  story-land  were  growing  hazy  in 
his  memory.  One  day  he  confided  to  his 
mother:  "Ruthie  showed  me  her  new 
book  today,  and  it's  the  queerest  thing 
you  ever  saw!  Why,  it  just  says,  'Is  it 
a  dog?  It  is  a  dog.  Can  the  dog  run?' 
and  a  lot  of  things  like  that!  'Course  I 
was  too  polite  to  say  so,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  me  the  style. was  a  bit  juicy!" 

PAY  FITTED  THE  PREACHING 

It  was  in  New  York  State  that  Mr. 
Miller  came  upon  a  community  where 
the  Indians  had  been  for  years,  and, 
meeting  an  old  fellow  on  the  highway, 
asked  his  business.  "Me  preacher," 
grunted  the  Indian.  "Well,  well,"  com- 
mented Mr.  Miller,  "what  do  they  pay 
you?"  "Ten  dollars, "  grunted  the  In- 
dian. ''Ten  dollars  a  month?"  asked 
Mr.  Miller.  "No,  ten  dollars  a  year." 
"Ten  dollars  a  year!  Why,  that's  a 
poor  salary,  isn't  it?"  gasped  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. "Me  poor  preacher,  "  grunted  the 
Indian. 

THE  WAY  LINCOLN  PUT  IT 

James  G.  Blaine  used  to  tell  a  story 
showing  the  contrast  between  senatorial 
dignity  and  presidential  simplicity.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  joint  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  President.  Senator  Foot 
of  Vermont,  one  of  the  most  dignified  of 
men,  was  chairman.  On  being  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  President  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Foot  involuntarily  struck  an  atti- 
tude, and  said  in  his  stateliest  manner: 
"Mr.  President,  we  have  been  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  to  apprise  you  that 
they  have  met  and  organized,  and  are 
ready  to  receive  any  communications 
which  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  make 
to  them."  Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  up, 
and,  taking  him  familiarly  by  one  but- 
ton said:  "Now,  look  here,  Foot,  if  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with  you, 
I  can  send  my  message  in  today;  but,  if 
it  isn't,  I  should  like  to  keep  it  till  to-  : 
morrow,  to  slick  it  up  a  little." 


A  SMART  MAN  INDEED 

"He  seems  to  be  very  clever. "  "Yes, 
indeed.  He  can  even  do  the  problems 
that  his  children  have  to  work  out  in 
school. " 

WHY  WORRY? 

"  You  must  keep  your  mouth  shut  when 
you're  in  the  water,"  said  the  nurse,  as 
she  gave  little  Tommy  a  bath.  ''If  you 
don'tyou'll  swallow  someof  it.  "  "Well, 
what  of  it,"  demanded  Tommy. 
"There's  plenty  more  in  the  pipes,  aint' 
there?" 

SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING 

"Why  did  you  take  Elnora  away  from 
school,  Aunt  Mandy?"  a  lady  asked  her 
cook  one  day.  Aunt  Mahaly  sniffed 
scornfully.  "  'Cause  de  teacher  ain't 
satisfactory  tuh  me,  Mis'  Maliy.  What 
you  recken  she  tell  dat  chile  yistiddy .' 
She  'low  dat  IV  spell  four,  when  even 
a  idjut  'ud  know  dat  it  spells  ivy." 

EASY  WHEN  YOU  KNOW  IT 

Congressman  Brownlow  of  Tennessee 
has  a  granddaughter,  the  delight  of  her 
parents.  The  other  clay  she  came  to  her 
grandfather  with  her  face  all  smiles 
"Grandpa,"  she  said,  "I  saw  something 
this  morning  running  across  the  kitchen 
floor  without  any  legs.  What  do  you 
think  it  was?"  Mr.  Brownlow  studied 
for  a  while,  and  gave  it  up.  '  'What  was 
it?"  he  asked.  "Water,"  said  the 
youngster,  triumphantly. 

THE  COFFEE  WAS  MUCH  DILUTED 

When  Mr.  Peaslee  asked  for  his  fourth 
cup  of  coffee  the  waitress  brought  it, 
but  remarked,  "You  seem  to  be  fond  of 
coffee."  Mr.  Peaslee,  nothing  abashed, 
smiled  upon  her  benignly.  "I  be  fond 
of  coffee, "  he  admitted,  placidly.  "Ain't 
you  quick  to  notice  things!  I'm  dretful 
fond  of  it.  If  I  wa'n't, "  he  concluded 
slowly,  "I  don't  believe  I'd  drink  so 
much  water  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
little." 

A  SURGICAL  OPERATION 
An  old  darkey  living  in  Kansas  City 
was  taken  ill  and  called  in  a  physician 
of  his  own  race.  After  a  time,  as  there 
were  no  signs  of  improvement,  he  called 
a  white  practitioner,  The  doctor  felt 
the  old  man's  pulse  and  then  examined 
his  tongue.  Did  your  other  doctor  take 
your  temperature?"  he  asked.  "I  don't 
know,  boss,"  replied  the  sick  negro. 
"I  hain't  missed  nothing  but  my  watch 
as  yit. " 

A  BIT  OF  NATURAL  SCENERY 

All  Scotchmen  take  pride  in  their  native 
land,  but  none  more  than  the  old  gar- 
dener at  Duddingston.  The  gardener 
was  showing  to  a  tourist  the  beauties  of 
the  loch  and  of  the  little  village.  It  was 
evening,  and  as  he  expiated  on  the  lovely 
scene  and  on  the  glories  of  his  country, 
the  moon  rose  over  a  hill.  The  old  man 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  speech 
and  gazed  at  the  moon  in  admiration. 
After  a  moment  he  turned  to  the  tour- 
ist'and  said;  "There's  a  moon  for  ye! 
I  tell  ye,  mon,  we're  a  grand  nation!" 

USE  FOR  A  BY-PRODUCT 

An  Irishman  was  newly  employed  at  a 
lumber  office.  The  proprietors  of  the 
company  were  young  men,  and  decided 
to  have  some  fun  with  the  new  Irish 
hand.  Patrick  was  duly  left  in  charge 
of  the  office  with  instructions  to  take  all 
orders  which  might  come  in  during  their 
absence.  Going  to  a  nearby  drug  store, 
they  proceeded  to  call  up  the  lumber 
company's  office,  and  the  following  con- 
versation ensued:  "Hello!  Is  this  the 
East  Side  Lumber  company?"  "Yes, 
sir.  And  what  would  ye  be  havin'?" 
"Take  an  order,  will  you?"  "Sure, 
that's  what  J'm  here  for.  "  "Please  send 
me  up  a  thousand  knotholes."  "What's 
that?"  "One  thousand  knotholes." 
"Well,  now,  an'  ain't  that  a  bloomin' 
shame!  I'm  sorry,  but  we  are  just 
out."  "How's  that?"  "Just  sold  them 
to  the  new  brewery. ' '  To  the  new 
brewery?  What  do  they  want  with 
them?"  "They  use  them  for  bungholes 
I  in  barrels. " 
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I?Af>  Washington's  Birthday,  Feb  22 
rUK  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Feb.  12 

Nothing  more  appropriate  for  exercises  on  these  days  than 
thix  Hag  or  tliewo  pictures* 


This  Big  Flag 

FREE 

to  any  teacher 

We  have  furnished  more  than  10,000 
schools  with  these  beautiful  flags  free 


H 


AS  your  school  a  flag  for  out-o'doors  ? 
Have  you  a  flag  for  your  room  ? 
No  school  is  really  a  school  without  a  flag  in  sight. 
Every  separate  room  should  have  its  own  to  be  complete, 
why  you  should  not  have  one,  for  you  can  now  get  the 


they  can  help  you  get  a  beautiful  flag  for 
they  can  do  this  wonderful  thing  for  you. 


There  is  no  reason 
finest  kind  of  a  flag  absolutely  free. 

Here  is  the  way:  — 

First,  tell  your  pupils  that,  without  spending  a  penny, 
their  room  or  school.      All  will  be  eager  for  it.     All  will  be  anxious  to  know  how 

Then,  explain  that  you  will  simply  divide  among  them  35  emblematic  flag  buttons  in  the  beautiful  national  colors.  These  they  are  to 
sell  at  only  10  cents  each.  Friends  and  relatives  will  be  glad  to  buy  them  for  shirt  waist  sets  or  coat  lapel  ornaments.  Everyone  will 
think  them  really  artistic  and  worth  far  more  than  a  dime.  In  a  few  minutes  each  child  can  do  his  or  her  part,  and  the  next  day  they 
bring  you  the  money. 

That  is  all  they  do  and  almost  before  they  expect  it  the  big  flag  has  arrived  as  from  a  fairy  godmother. 
You  see  your  pupils  will  do  the  little  work  required.    All  you  do  is  send  for  the  buttons  and  return  the  money  to  us. 
So  don't  delay  a  day.    Write  us  now.    Don't  send  any  money.    We  will  mail  the  buttons  postpaid. 

The  same  day  the  proceeds  reach  us  we  will  ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  the  fine  big  flag,  5x8  feet,  all  bunting,  48  stars  not  painted 
but  sewed  on  both  sides,  sewed  stripes, — the  kind  of  flag  the  Government  uses,  the  kind  that  stands  the  weather,  the  kind  that  is  made 
to  use  anywhere,  any  time,  indoors  or  out.    Guaranteed  not  to  fade.    The  same  flag  that  sells  at  retail  from  $4  to  $5. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  now.    You  risk  not  a  penny.    We  guarantee  to  please  you  in  every  detail. 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  like  these.     Read  them. 


We  received  our  flag  and  are  delighted  with  it.  The  pupils 
are  very  proud  of  it  aud  never  tire  of  telling  people  they  helped 
get  the  flag.  Your  plan  is  certainly  a  line  one  and  no  school 
ought  to  have  to  go  withouta  flag  when  they  once  hear  of  your 
plan.  My  pupils  and  I  will  certainly  recommend  it. 

Mabel  Bates,  Burt,  Iowa. 
We  received  our  flag  some  time  ago  and  are  delighted  with 
it.  it  is  far  better  than  we  had  hoped  for.  Thanking  you  very 
"iuch,  we  are  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  the  school  in  District 
Bethany.  Eva  H.  Boyce,  Linden,  N.  Y. 

as  duly  received  and  in  good  condition.  The 
pupils  ivere  almost  .  "'i  when  they  saw  it.  They  certainly  are 
w  11  pleased  ith.it,  and  as  1  .""herof  theschooll  wish  to  ex- 
tend" to  you  the  tiianks  aTKi  ;.-atitude  of  the  pupils  and  the 
patrons,  Wishing  you  ab'  r  iant  success  in  your  work,  I 
.leg ass,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 
Received  the  pit;  day  and  in  behalf  of  my  pupils 

wish  to  express  o,  r  gratitude.  It  improves  greatly  the  mo- 
notony of  the  bare  » .  '  schoolroom. 

<A  Larson,  Cooperstown,  N.  D. 
Received  buttons  promptly  on  Monday.  Gave  them  to  the 
children  Monday  noon  aud  by  one  o'clock  they  had  disposed 
of  them.  The  children  working  for  the  flag  makes  it  more 
appreciated  and  fills  them  with  joy. 

Mazie  F.  Ward,  Cold  Springs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Have  received  the  flag  and  am  delighted  with  your  plan. 
Shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  my  fellow  teachers. 

Emma  La  Jackson,  Pioneer,  La, 


Received  the  picture  of  Washington  in  good  order  in  due 
time.  The  scholars  took  great  delight  in  selling  the  buttons 
and  had  most  of  them  sold  by  the  second  morning.  The 
picture  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Floyd  D.  Looker,  Sedalia,  O. 

The- flag  came  March  6th  and  was  all  you  represented  it  to 
he.  It  is  certainly  beautiful  and  just  what  more  schools  should 
have.  Wishing  you  success  in  your  good  work,  I  am, 

Olive  Winfield,  Mason,  Mich. 

Flag  is  received  and  O.  K.  and  your  plan  is  such  that  every 
school  should  see  "Old  Glory"  floating  above  their  bouse. 

Emma  Helm,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  which  please  send  me  the 
flag.  This  makes  three  flags  that  I  have  secured  from  you.  It 
goes  without  saying  I  am  satisfied  with  your  plan  and  method 
of  doing  business,  and  the  flags  are  certainly  all  rieht. 

G.  W.  Harberger,  Jackson,  O. 

Received  the  flag  you  sent  and  the  children  are  delighted 
with  it  and  I  am  pleased  with  it  myself. 

Ella  Shirley-,  Findlay,  0. 

Received  the  flag  all  0.  K.  and  we  all  think  it  certainly  is 
a  dandy.   We  never  once  thought  it  would  be  such  a  beauty. 

Ruth  Meyers,  Chenowith,  Wash. 

We  received  the  flag  and  are  indeed  pleased  with  it  and 
we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  way  to  get  it.  The  flag  is  now 
waving  over  our  school  house  and  everybody  is  proud  of  it. 

Anna  Odsted,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


Our  U.  S.  Flag  arrived  last  Saturday  in  excellent  shape. 
Can  say  it  is  the  best  stitched  flag  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  flag  for  so  little  work.  I  can  cheerfully  and 
heartily  recommend  your  flag  to  any  school  or  residence  de- 
siringan  excellent  large  sized  beautiful  flag.  It  can  be  used 
outdoors  as  well  as  indoors  and  there  is  no  danger  of  fading. 
I  certainly  will  do  all  I  can  for  a  company  having  such  a  great 
aim.  Bernard  C.  Coggan,  Principal  of  Shipple's  School,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Have  received  our  picture  and  are  well  pleased  with  it  and 
consider  our  efforts  to  secure  it  well  repaid.  Will  recommend 
you  all  in  my  power. 

A.  Gertrude  C.  Daley-,  Assonex,  Mass. 

Your  picture  of  Lincoln  received  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
very  heartily  on  behalf  of  our  school.  It  is  certainly  fine  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  your  plan. 

Ethel  Mlxxard,  Irving,  Mich. 

The  flag  is  received  and  please  accept  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  same.  It  is  even  more  beautiful  than  we  expected. 
Some  of  the  pupils  clapped  their  hands  and  said  "Hurrah  for 
our  flag"  as  I  unrolled  the  package.- 

ADAir  P.  Frey,  Jordan,  Pa. 

Received  the  flag  Monday  and  am  pleased  to  say  it  is  even 
better  than  I  had  dared  to  anticipate.  Shall  recommend  your 
plan  to  my  fellow  teachers  as  I  think  it  is  a  flue  way  to  obtain 
a  new  flag  free,  for  selling  the  buttons  is  only  a  trifle.  Thank- 
ing vouin  behalf  of  my  pupils  I  am, 

Mabel  C.  Sampson,  West  Duxburv,  Maes. 


Washington   and  Lincoln 
Beautiful  Pictures  FREE 

%\ 

If  you  already  have  a  good  flag,  the  next  addition  to  yon  r  room  or  school  hall  should  be  pictures  of  the  patriots,  Washing- 
t°n  and  Lincoln. 

MAIL   v*  \     ^ou  can  §et  eitfler  ffee  with  just  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  your  pupils  and  without  a  particle  of  trouble 


ORDER 
FLAG  CO 

101  Meridian  St, 
Anderson,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen:— Send 
me  postpaid   35  Flue. 
Washington,  Lincoln  But- 
tons.   (Cross  out  the  kin 
you  don't  want! .    As  soon 
sold  I  will  remit  you  $3.50  and 
you  are  to  send  me,  all  charge 
prepaid. 


to 

yourself. 

The  plan  is  the  same  as  for  the  free  flag. 

Simply  have  the  pupils  sell  35  buttons  of  the  flag  design  as  described  above,  or  of  Washington  or  Lincoln. 
Send  the  money  to  us  aud  we  will  immediately  ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  the  picture  you  want,  20x24 
iuches,  in  life-like  photo  colors,  and  with  neat  solid  black  two-inch  oak  frame — a  picture  that  you  will  be 


proud  to  hang  on  your  wall 

One  of  these  offers  should  interest  you  right  now. 
Show  your  progressiveness. 

Make  your  principal  and  trustees  keep  you  in  mind 


[State  whether  you  want  the  free  flan, 
picture  of  Washington  or  picture  of  Lin- 
coln]. 


Name  /V 


Addrens  


Tell  us  the  kind  of  buttons  you  want  and  get  the  great  free  flag  or  picture  that  will  make  j-our 
room  the  talk  of  the  school. 

Teachers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  plan  are  now  making  extra  money  writing  a 
few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.    You  can  do  the  same. 


=<gs&  Mail  this  Coupon  TOD  A  Y. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  COMPANY, 
101  Meridian  Street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 
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Twelfth  Night — "Come  Away,  Death" 
The  Clown  sings  a  love-dirge  for  Viola  and  the  Duk 


The  Victor  is  of  vital 
importance  in  correlation 

Did  you  ever  think  of  using"  Victor  Records  to  illuminate  your' 
studies  in  Shakespeare  and,  in  fact,  all  your  work  in  English? 

Our  complete  set  of  Shakespeare  records  from  the  old  authentic 
versions  will  give  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  play,  or  lend  realization  to 
its  production  by  the  seniors. 

Do  you  read  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  and  "Lack'  of 
the  Lake"?  Wouldn't  the  pupils  like  to  hear  the 
bag-pipes  and  the  songs  of  Ellen  with  the  harp  of 
old  Allan  ? 

Are  you  interested  in  the  geography  of  Europe? 
The  heart  hie  ol  the  different  peoples  of  stricken 
Europe  can  be  understood  in  no  other  way  so  clearly 
as  through  their  songs. 

The  Victor  records  will  bring 
them  all  right  into  your  school 
room. 


Victor  XXV 
$67.50  special  quotation 
to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in  use.  the 
horn  can  be  placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promiscuous  use 
by  irresponsible  people. 


For  full  information,  address  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Normal  Instructor 
ana  Primary  Plans 

Normal  Instructor,  Established  1591.      Primary  Plains,  Established  1903 
Consolidated,  May,  1914 
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PLAY'S    AND    EXl.KUI.SJiS  :     MAKING  I 
Wash  i  sow 
Pa  hi V  ;  V 
Conundrum 

RECITATIONS  :  : 

Song  to  Washington  ;  Gkorge  and  His 
Father's  Ciii  uky  True;  Gvress  Who';  K khp 
on  Trying;  Oi  k.  Old  Swuict  Song  ;  Chums  •  A 
Rhymb  op  Citiijs  ;  Wanted — A  Dog;  Twilight 
is  SriiALiNG  ;  Mother's  Angel  Cake.;  A  Busy 
Day;  A  Place  nut  Boys;  Mother's  Almanac  ; 

GRANDMOTMIiR  AND  Me  .' 

MUSIC  :  Soldiers  of  Peach;  Going  to  the  FiRE  

Little  Citizens  

George  Washington  

A  Lincoln  Song  

Amf.rica  FOR  Me  

Robbie's  Valentine   

POEMS  OUR  READERS  HAVE  ASKED  FOR  '. 
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Next  Month's  Magazine 

The  March  Normal  Instructor  AND  Primary  Plans  will  be  A  Great  Spring 
Number  and  will  contain  a  large  variety  of  seasonable  material  including:  School 
Gardens — a  practical  talk  to  the  village  and  rural  teacher  by  a  superintendent  who 
writes  from  a  large  experience ;  two  pages  of  beautifully  illustrated  material ;  Arhor  Daj 
Observances — talks,  entertainment,  and  tracing  and  color  cards;  Spring  Literature — two 
pages  of  helpful  stories  and  poems;  Lessons  on  Holland  with  illustrations  of  Dutch  sand- 
tables  and  blackboard  scenes;  The  Story  of  the  Bluebird,  adapted  from  Maeterlinck,  with 
special  designs  for  hand-work,  and  the  second  instalment  of  Miss  Grant's  delightful 
"Story  of  the  Little  Brick,"  which  is  devoted  to  paper  folding  and  cutting  with  attract!  v 
illustrations  of  the  articles  made  in  this  progressive  little  country  school.  On  tin-  Ln1<  r- 
tainment  pages  will  be  found  a  beautiful  Easter  Pantomine  with  several  illustrative  poses, 
an  exceedingly  tuneful  and  pretty  Spring  Operetta  entitled  "The  Flowers  at  Under-the- 
Ground,"  suited  to  an  Arbor  Day  program  or  other  programs,  and  a  full  quota  of  recita- 
tions and  exercises. 

February  Days  and  Books 

February  is  very  prolific  in  holidays  and  birthdays  suited  for  celebration  in  the  school- 
room. These  can  be  made  very  valuable  and  instructive  to  the  pupils  if  the  teacher  is  so 
inclined  and  makes  proper  use  of  the  opportunities.  There  is  much  special  material  ap- 
pliable  to  that  month.  On  page  70  we  list  a  number  of  Entertainment  Books,  and  many  of 
these  will  be  found  especially  for  February  days.  In  the  line  of  Supplementary  Reading 
there  are  many  books  in  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  as  given  on  page  7,  which  are 
especially  applicable  for  this  month.  Note  the  books  on  Washington,  Lincoln,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell.  These  will  be  found  in  different  grades.  If  you  have  never  used  any  of 
the  books  of  this  Series,  it  might  be  a  good  way  for  you  to  become  familiar  with  them,  by 
supplying  your  grades  or  your  school  with  some  of  these  for  that  particular  purpose. 
Once  familiar  with  these,  you  would  find  continued  use  desirable. 

From  Teacher  to  Pupil 

For  many  years  we  have  furnished  Souvenirs  for  teachers  to  present  to  their  pupils 
at  close  of  school,  at  holiday  time  or  on  some  special  occasion.  We  have  varied  our  styles 
from  year  to  year,  and  all  of  these  have  been  artistic  and  attractive.  With  all  these  vary- 
ing styles  we  have  maintained  one  feature — that  is  printing  names  of  school,  teacher  and 
pupils  on  each  Souvenir.  This  gives  a  unique  value  to  each  Souvenir.  We  are  showing 
some  fine  new  designs  this  year  in  addition  to  some  of  the  older  ones  which  are  still  very 
much  in  demand.  See  description  and  illustration  of  these  on  inside  of  our  back  cover. 
Pupils  are  delighted  at  receiving  these  Souvenirs,  and  they  are  cheaply  provided  for  a 
whole  school.    At  least,  send  for  a  sample. 

To  Be  Discontinued  at  Expiration 

Hereafter  all  subscriptions  to  NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY  PLANS  will  be  discon- 
tinued promptly  at  expiration.  Date  to  which  subscription  is  paid  is  clearly  indicated  on 
address  label.    In  addition  to  this  it  is  our  policy  to  give  prompt  notice  by  mail. 

We  believe  that  teachers  generally  will  approve  of  this  change  in  policy  and  co-oper- 
ate with  us  by  promptly  renewing  their  subscription  at  expiration. 

How  to  Secure  a  Library  for  Your  School 

On  page  78  you  will  find  fully  described  The  Instructor  School  Library.  This 

contains  One  Hundred  Volumes  in  limp  cloth  binding.  A  plan  is  there  also  explained  by 
which  you  can  secure  this  splendid  set  of  books  in  a  very  easy  manner.  It  is  well  worth 
vour  attentii  >n. 

i-  Ihe  old  reliable  Weekly  News  Review,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 
52  issues,  $1.00  a  year.  Every  teacher  is  now  expeoied  to  keep  well  informed 
about  Ihe  progress  of  affairs,  and  the  Pathfinder  is  their  best  medium  for  this  purpose.  In  this  paper 
not  only  is  the  important  news  oi  the  world  skillfully  and  impartially  condensed  but  a  large  variety  of 
general  features  are  included,  such  as  special  illustrated  articles  on  scientific  and  other  timely  subjects, 
outlines  of  debates,  puzzles  and  diversions  for  the  children,  amusing  anecdotes,  etc.  On  the  editorial 
page  current  topics  are  discussed  in  a  clear-sighted,  fair-minded  way,  intended  to  stimulate  wholesome 
thought  but  not  to  influence  opinions  or  bolster  up  isms  or  hobbies.  The  PATHFINDER  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, not  a  new  thing;  it  is  now  in  its  20th  year  of  increasing  success  and  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  the  best  current  events  review  published.  Every  teacher  needs  it  in  his  work,  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without  it;  it  animates  the  dry  bones  of  history,  geography,  civics,  etc.,  and  rids  teaching  of  half  its 
drudgery.  The  l'ATit  !•  1  NDiiR  gives  teachers  just  what  they  need  to  know  about  the  doings  and  discu~-ions 
of  the  day  ;  it  tells  the  story  briefly,  clear!}',  yet  comprehensively,  so  that  the  teacher  can  qjiickly  grasp 
it  and  readily  apply  it.  It  places  everything  you  want  to  know  at  your  finger's  ends  by  means  of  a 
complete  quarterly  index.  What  the  dictionary  is  to  language,  the  Pathfinder  is  to  current  hi-lorv — 
an  indispensable  guide,  worth  many  times  its  small  cost.  Size  receniiy  increased  to  32  pages,  but  still 
published  at  the  popular  subscription  price  of  $1.00  a  year.  With  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 
$1.75  or  in  other  combinations  as  listed  on  next  page 

is  an  illustrated  teachers'  magazine  containing  methods,  material, 
plans,  programs  and  devices  for  all  the  grades.  Its  contents  aim  to 
coverall  branches  of  school  work  and  its  contributors  are  chosen  from  the  successful  educators  of  many 
slates.  While  every  teacher  should  have  Normal,  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  there  arc  man-,  who 
would  naturally  desire  two  journals  and  to  these  we  would  recommend  Thj;  School,  Century  in 
combination  as  offered.    The  subscription  price  is  $1.25  per  year. 

THE  TEACHERS'  PRACTICE  BOOK  is  the  title  of  a  100-page  (9x12)  book  of  Monthly  School 
Plans  and  Practice  for  each  month  in  the  school  year  from  September  to  June  inclusive.  In  addition  it 
contains  a  Busy  Work  Calendar  for  each  month,  illustrative  Handwork  for  Elementary  Grades,  Memory 
Quotations,  School  Programs  for  celebrating  the  special  days,  (lames  for  Schoolroom  and  Playground, 
Picture  Study  with  illustrations  for  teaching  language,  composition  and  art.  Language  Stories  for  Repro- 
duction in  Primary  Grades,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  American  Authors.  It  is  the  most  practical  and 
valuable  compendium  of  school  plans  and  helps  ever  before  published.  The  Practice  P>ook  is  given  free 
and  postpaid  to  each  person  subscribing  to  Thk  School,  CENTURY  in  combination  with  Normal,  In- 
structor-Primary Plans  at  £1.75.  A  copy  of  Poems  Worth  Knowing  is  also  included  with  the 
combination. 

A.  (  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  one  year,  Regular  Price  5i  .25  ^  ALL  FOR 

Remarkable 
Offer 


The  Pathfinder 


The  School  Century 


The  School  Century,  one  year,  Regular  Price  $1.25 
)  Poems  Worth  Knowing  (See  description  on  page  13) 
'  The  Teachers'  Practice  Book  (See  description  above) 
£s"The  above  offer  applies  to  either  new  or  renewal  subscribers  "Si 


!  $1.75 


For  Further  Subscription  and  Combination  Prices,    See  Next  Page. 
F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


l'ebruary  lyJjj 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Subscription  Prices  and  Combinations 

Below  we  give  a  schedule  of  prices,  singly  and  in  combinations, 
of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  Seeley's  Question  Book, 
Every  Day  Plans,  The  Year's   Entertainments,  Practical 
Selections,  The  School  Year  all  of  which  are  pulished  by  us 
together  with  the  Pathfinder  for  which  we  act  as  agents. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  one  year  $1.25 

The  Pathfinder,  one  year   1.00 

Seeley's  Question  Book,  postpaid   1.00 

Every  Day  Plans,  3  vols.,  postpaid   1.00 

The  Year's  Entertainments,  1  vol.  cloth,  postpaid   1.00 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  Pathfinder   1.75 

<<  U  (<■  (<  ((        wjfl,  any  one  of  the  $1.00  1.90 

books  listed  above   

<<           <<          «       «          «       «    any  2  of  the  $1.00  books  2.50 
«           «          "       "          <'       "    all  3  of  the  $1.00  books  3.10 
Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  ^r0Hf^e$iEoRobookS',y   2-35 

H  it  (<  It  It       with  PATHFINDER  and  any  9  95 

Wlln  2  of  the  $1.00  books   

<i  <<  ((  ((  (<       with  PATHFINDER  and  all  3.55 

W 1111  i  of  the  $1.00  books   

Practical  Selections,  postpaid  65 

School  Year,  postpaid  65 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  ^ascct0aoiSYeacr'ions   1-60 

li  it  a  ((  a         witVl  both  Practical  Selections  1  QK 

W1LU  and  School  Year  .......  J-.^o 

<<  <<  tt  il  il         with  PATHFINDER  and  School  2  10 

WILLI  Year  or  Practical  Selections   *.-t-U 

<l  tt  It  ((  «         Wjth  PATHFINDER  School  Year  2.45 

W1L"  and  Practical  Selections  ....  "-^ 

Pathfinder  and  any  1  of  the  $1.00  Books   1.60 

it         u     a   2  ««    "       "       "    2.20 

(<          tt      it    3    tt    it        it        tt    2.80 

"         "    School  Year  or  Practical  Selections   1.35 

tt        u       "       tt   and      '<         "    1.70 

Any  2  of  the  $1.00  Books   1.60 

All  3  of  the  $1.00  Books   2.20 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Postage:  For  subscription  to  other  countries,  add  postage 
as  follows:  Canadian  Postage:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  30c;  Path- 
finder, 52c.   Foreign:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  50c ;  Pathfinder,  52c. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  in- 
clude such  of  the  above  books  as  you  can  use  to  advantage. 


"Hold  Fast  to  That  Which  is 
Good" 

In  these  days  of  novelties,  of  unrest,  of 
seeking  after  new  signs  in  education,  it 
is  well  for  teachers  to  remember  that  bit 
of  advice  which  was  given  many  years 
;n,r<>:  "Prove all  things;  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good."  You  have  heard  that 
now  occasions  teach  new  duties  and  that 
1 1 me  makes  ancient  good  uncouth.  All 
of  which  is  very  poetic  and  some  of  which 
is  very  true.  But  out  of  the  vast  conflict 
of  thought  and  action  in  education  have 
arisen  certain  facts  which  time  renders 
more  comely  rather  than  more  uncouth. 
The  only  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  hav- 
ing become  staple,  we  shall  assume  that 
these  things  will  be  done  whether  we 
pay  any  attention  to  their  doing  or  not. 
The  constant,  the  required  things,  tend 
to  become  commonplace  and  the  new, 
however  scant  its  value,  tends  to  get  an 
overrating  in  comparison. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  education  when  teachers  needed  to 
give  more  careful,  painstaking  thought 
to  teaching  American  children  how  to 
read  and  write  and  speak  the  English 
language.  It  requires  the  highest  degree 
of  intelligence  and  the  greatest  degree 
of  skill.  It  demands  forethought  and 
afterthought  which  can  hardly  be 
crowded  into  the  regular  six  hours  of 
the  school  day.  This  work  well  done 
brings  discipline  and  culture.  It  is  the 
most  practical  and  vocational  of  the  sub- 
jects on  the  modern  school  program. 

Much  of  our  loose  thinking  can  be 
traced  to  our  faulty  understanding  or 
use  of  the  English  sentence.    The  differ- 


ence between  literacy  and  illiteracy  is 
more  than  the  difference  between  the 
presence  or  the  absence 'of  the  trick  of 
pronouncing  the  names  of  a  few  English 
words.  It  is  a  difference  in  the  power 
to  think,  to  understand,  to  feel,  to  ap- 
preciate the  idioms,  the  figures  of  speech, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  language. 

Of  course,  that  sounds  big  and  lofty, 
but  it  in  no  way  overstates  the  truth 
of  the  matter. 

Can  you  carry  into  every  lesson  period 
a  judgment  and  a  conviction  on  the  de- 
sirability of  making  the  subject,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  contribute  to  the  lan- 
guage power  of  the  pupils?  Can  you  give 
them  individual  attention  which  is  essen- 
tial to  solid  growth?  Have  you  the  pa- 
tience to  go  over  and  over  again  the 
needful  details?  Have  you  the  imagina- 
tion to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
the  faith  to  believe  in  its  attainment 
and  the  courage  to  go  forward  to  that 
end?  If  you  have  all  of  these,  you  may 
not  get  yourself  written  up  on  the  first 
pages  of  sensational  journals  and  maga- 
zines, you  may  not  get  your  picture  hung 
in  the  hall  of  educational  reform,  but  you 
will  get  your  name  written  down  as  a 
first-class  teacher  of  children.  You  will 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  kept  your 
head  clear  and  your  heart  right  in  this 
confusion  of  standards  and  ideals.  You 
will  render  yourself  a  benefactor  to  the 
children  and  to  the  community  by  writ- 
ing above  your  desk  and  in  your  mind 
that  most  ancient  and  yet  most  modern 
sentiment:  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good." — F.  G.  Blair, 
State  Supt.,  in  Illinois  Educational 
Bulletin. 


Vil  II4RI  F  ROAk  written  by  famous  Scientist, 
VrlLUrlDLC  DWUH  tells  in  plain  language,  how 
you  can  become  healthy,  prevent  sickness;  and  live 
long,  mailed  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  10c  Get  it 
and  save  dollars  in  Doctor's  bills, 
Willis  Co.,     76A  Pilling  St.,  .,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

FINE  30,000  WORD 


OTTOS.  2124  Co 


tpaid. 

HICACiO,  111. 


NO.  36 
AKTS   CO.,  Inc. 


CLASS  PINS-Catalog  Free 

Shows  all  styles  of  Pins.  Rings,.M.'<l,1ls 
for  High  Schoo1s,Colleges,  etc.  No.  36 
two  color  enamel,  silver  plated  with 
your  initials  and  class  year  for  $.15  in 
stamps.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Surprise  your  classmates  by  being  fir*t 
to  wear  one.  Write  today.  THE  METAL 
Dept.  G.     77  South  Are.,  Rochester,  Ji.  T 


Send  for  Six  Easy  Ways  to  Raise  Money 

'To  Buy  a  WILLIAMS  Church  Piano 

If  your  church  or  school  needs  a  piano  or  organ,  write  me  about  it  at  once 
and  I  will  send  free  my  little  book  of  six  easy  and  pleasant  ways  to  raise  the 
moncv.  It's  just  like  fun  for  Ladies' Aids,  Young  Peoples' Sn.-i.  l  n-s, Sunday  sc-hoo  s and 
dav  schools  to  buya  Williams  by  my  easy  plans.  I  have  helped  thousands  of  churches  to 
get  musical  instruments  and  I  will  be  glad  to  help  yours,  too.  Don  t  wait  hut  write  a 
letter  or  postal  today  about  like  this:  "Send  free  catalog  with  factory  prices  and  six 
easy  ways  of  buying  a  church  piano  (or  organ)."   Address  me  personally  as  follows: 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Vice-Pres.,  Williams  Piano  &  Organ  Co., 

Room  237.         14  West  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

Our  ferics  of  Souvenirs  are  attractive  because  they  are  artistic  from  the  typographic  work  to  the 


□graph  or  that  of  building,  at 


ornamental.   Your  name,  the  names  of  your  pupil 

features  with  a  grip  to  them.      |  — — — 

They  have  supplanted  the  old  | 
form  of  gift  card,  because  of  ^rs  _ 
the  personal  interest  of  the  ((  '  /"\ 
pupilsin  them.   Thc>  see  their 
names  in  print  perhapsfor  the 
first  time  in  their  lives. 
Description:    Souvenirs  con- 
sist of  cover  and  two  insi 
sheets — cover  is  embused  in 
gold   from  steel 
hand  colored.  Inside 
pages  contain  an  engrav- 
ed   illustrated  closing 
day  poem.    Also  poem 
Tree   of  Life,  and  a 
parting  sentiment,  all 
hand  drawn  and  artis- 
tically arranged. 
Souvenir   backs  and 
inside  pages  are  as- 
sembled with  colored 
silk  tassel. 

We    print    to   your  order : 

Name  and  district  number  of 
your  school,  township,  county 

and  state,  names  of  your  pupils,  school  board  and  your  name  as  teacher. 

Your  Photo  or  that  of  school  building  may  be  added  at  a  small  cost,  send  photo  to  copy.    Photo  cup. 
ies  aremadeas  carefully  and  as  good  as  any  high  priced  photograph,  and  are  guaranteed  loi  < 
Your  photo  returned  safely — We  operate  our  own  photo  department. 

No.  1:  Size  4x7  in.  Booklet.  12  pages,  First  ten,  95c— additional  ones  Gc  each.  With  Photo:  Firel 
ten  $1.10— additional  ones  7c each. 

No.  2:  Size  8>^x5%  in.  Booklet.  12  pages.  40  or  less  5c  each— additional  one  4c  each.  With 
Photo  :  40  or  less  6c  each— additional  ones  5c  each. 

No.  3:  4xfi  in.  Oblong  Booklet.  12  pages.  40  or  less  8c  each— additional  one  5c  each.  With 
Photo  :   40  or  less  7c  each — additional  ones  6c  each. 

If  less  than  15  ordered  send  10c  extra.  Send  5c  extta,  with  order  for  assured  mail  delivery. 

Envelopes  to  fit  any  of  above  designs  1c  each.        Samples  are  free :— Stamp  will  be  appreciated. 

THE  OHIO  PRINTING  COMPANY,      Box  N,     New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


lid 


Men  of  Ideas  and 

"Lists  of  Needed  Inventions."  "Patent  Knvcrs"  and 
"How  to  GetYour  Patent  andYour  Money."  Advice  Free. 
ItANUOI.PH  *  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  Si  Washington,  D.C. 


PLAY 


Piano  instantly— first  trial.  World' 


litest 


.•earn,  riarto 


1 4  Times  Faster 


and  better,  at  1-4  usual 
cost*  right  in  your  own 

home,  by  Dr.  QdioVb  famous  WRITTEN  METHOD.  Endorsed  by 
l<?adine  Jnusirir>rr.  P!r.y  chords  in  first  lesson,  complete  piece  in  three 
lessons.  PcvoEnt'cnlres  methods  of  teaching  piano.  Reduced  terms 
this  month.  booklet.  Quino  Conservatory.  j{„5i  or.uN  fj  Chicago 


Encyclopedia  of 

State  Examination 
Questions  *nd  Answers 

AT  1-2  PRICE 

Covering  31  States.  New — with  full  answers. 
Sparkling  with  .iust,  the  ouestions  that  are 
newest  in  all  common  scliool  branches.  All 
teachers  and  school  examiners  should  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  by  their  use.  Two  vol- 
umes. Sold  separately  if  desired.  Regular 
price  $1.40  per  volume.  Our  price  70c  per  vol- 
ume with  5c  per  volume  extra  for  postage. 
Most  thoroughly  up-to-date  Question  Book, 
published.  Sen&toaay.  Stamps  taken. 


TEACHERS  ARE  CRAZY  OVER 

our  four  helpful  new  classics  in  the 

Study  and  Interpretation  Series 

Snowbound  20c  ;  Evangeline  20c  ;  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal  20c;  Also  Chambered  Nautilus 
and  Gettysburg  Speech  combined  at  10c.  All 
big  helps.  Every  teacher  should  have  a  set 
and  every  class  should  use  these  editions. 
Sent  postpaid  at  above  prices ;  10%  discount 
on  class  orders  ;  charged  if  desired. 

McMINN  &  GEAR, 

25  Pingree  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


National  Kindergarten 
College 

ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  President. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL— June  14  to  August  6. 

KINDERGARTEN   AND  PRIMARY  METHODS. 

Model  Demonstration  Schools. 

Credits  applied  on  regular  Courses. 

Resident  Dormitory  on  College  Grounds. 

Come  to  a  school  where  instruction  received  will 
have  practical  value  in  your  fall  work. 

For  lull  information  address 
Box  30,  2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  I 


courses     l>y  mail. 
Jnexcelled  prepar- 
— —    ation    al  lowest 
1  illusl  rated  catalogue  KREK. 


prices.  Sample  less< 
Address,   CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRSS.  SCHOOL,  Trenton,  N. . I 


ONE  OF  THESE  STAMP  COLLECTIONS  FREE 

205  diff. foreign.   Kit  dill.  U.  s.   sudilT.  Asia.   If  you 
remit  "Joe  tor  (I  nionOisViuhscripl  ion  to 
MEKEEL'S  STAMP  WEEKLY,  17  Kast  Bldg'.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LEARN  MANICURING  iSsTSl^S 

Opportunity  for  Money  Making,  Write,  Dept.  27, 
Warren  School  of  Manicuring,  Warren,  Pa. 


DO  EASY,  PLEASANT  COLORING  WORK  at 

home;  good  pay,  no  canvasing  ;  no  experience  required,  illu-. 
particulars  free.  Helping  Hand  Stores,  Dept.  83  I  — Chicago. 

PARK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE — all  about  Flowers 
a  Surprise  Mixed  Flower  Seed  PkfiT.,  10C0  sorts,  a  10c 
Seed  Coupon,  aiul  copy  Park's  Floral  Magazine  tlio 
oldest,  and  moat  popular  Floral  Magazine  in  the  world, 
all  for  stamp.   Don't  miss  it.   Geo.  VV.  Park,  La  Park,  Pa. 


EMU'S  PRIMARY  HELPS 


12 

5 


Our  line  includes 
Word,  Number  and 
Sentence  Builders, 
Phonic  Tablets,  Per- 
ception Cards. 

Spelling  Boards 
Phonic  Charts 
Reading'  Charts 

New  Drill  Cards 

(Like  Cut)  4  %x7 
Add.— Mult., 

Set,  45  cards  50c 

Sub.,  45  cards  50c 


2Q  Easier  Post  Oards|Qg 


SOME  1%  Al., 
SILVER  VwJfe? 

SOofthatnostbeautlfulpost 
BOSSED  cards  ever  cold,  10  cents,  consisting  of 

beautiful  and  artistic  de.IcrnsofAr.Mls,  Crises.  Teat,  Pretty  Flowers,  Rabbits, 
Chicks, Et-M-.aUwithapproprlateEasterGreeiinfB.  ALL  AW'.  EMBOSSED, 
some  in  ftoid  and  come  in  silver,  lithographed  In  many  colors  on  fine  cardboard, 
E.  HERMAN  &  CO.  2430NorthHalstedSt.,Dept.  1W,  CHICAGO 


'  Wlut  ifl  foSX 


DRILL  CARDS — 3hx7  (With  Signs) 

No,  3  Set — All  Combinations  in  Add., Sub., Mult., 
Di v..  also  fractional  parts  ;  176  cards,  $1.75.  Post- 
paid $1.90. 

No.2Set — All  Combinations  in  Add.,  Sub.,  Mult, 
and  l»iv.,  to  12— 100  cards,  SI. on.    Postpaid,  si. 10. 
Price  List;  Free 

.J.  L.  Engle,  Box  419,  Beaver,  Pa. 


Personality  is  the  Secret  of  Success 

:  You  cnn  be  trained  to  be  one  of  the  men  who  dorai-  ; 
;  nute  nnd  control  the  business  world.  You  can  ; 
~  develop  a  Z 

I        MAGNETIC  PERSONALITY 

Z  and  learn  to  avoid  the  unscrupulous,  how  to  un-  z 
Z  mask  their  pretentions,  how  to  discover  their  real  r 
Z  traits.  You  can  transform  a  pessimistic,  discon-  = 
-  tented  temperament  into  a  firm  determination  to  - 
Z  win.  If  you  lack  concentration,  suffer  from  poor  Z 
Z  memory,  you  can  overcome  these  defects,  turn  alls 
Z  your  failures  into  success. 

This  most  practical  course  is  by  Z 
Theron  Q.  Dumont,  Founder  of  5 
the  Art  and  Science  Institute    of  Z 

Paris.    It  explains  the  subtle,    irresistible  fas-  Z 
Mnailns  eh.irm  thee  attracts  one  mind  to  auother.  Z 
WIN  MMi  - 


relop  them. 
Refunded  if 
particulars. 
PUB.  CO 

lilllllllllll  IIIIHII 


before 
life.  1 
you  ho 


■full 


ot  satisfied,  or  write*'*! 
ADVANCED  THOUGHT  ; 
13  JrutMiil  1  tie  Bids.  Chieajo  - 
■iiiiiliiiiunitr 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


February 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

■   New  York 

Uecorrtmends  college  ami  normal  graduates,  specfallstsTand  ot he  "teachers  to  colleges,  and  schools,  iteceives 
al  all  seasons,  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  made  teachers.  WW.  o.  Pit  VTT.  .tlur. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

ICV  I '  If  I  ITT  O.  PISK  A   CO.,  Pi  <>i>i  -ictoi-s. 

2A  Park  St.,  Bos          Mas...  .{I?  tin  sonic.  Temple,  Denver,  Colo. 

156  Fifth  \\  u.j  New  \  uric,  V  V.  ■',  |  |  .loui-iiul  Bldg.,  Port  In  ml,  Ore. 

I  *■>  I  *  I  si  reel .  Washing  ,!>.('.  £101  Shall  tick  Ave..  Hoi  U let .  ('al. 

Js  E.  .I.m  I.s. ,n  Blvd.,  (  hi.  am..  III.  :i  13  Douglas  Hide.,  Los  Angele*,  (  nl. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

W.  H.  JONI  S.  Mgr. 

Columbia,  s.  C. 


20  INCREASE 


We  have  secured  an  average  increase 
salaries  ..tall  lencliers  plni 
Til  K  SOUTH 
is  ..III'  III  Id.    W  e  cover  il 


of  20 
id. 


THE-  THURSTON  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Recommends  teachers  in  answer  to  Direct,  Calls  from  Employers.  Has  good  teachers  for  any 
position  at  any  I  inie.   Our  l'rcr  Booklet  tells  how  to  apply  for  a  position. 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Mgr.  E.  R.  NICHOLS,  Asst.  Mcjr. 

C23  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Edmands  Educators9  Exchange 

WOKK  BEGUN  AT  ON(!H  for  those  who  send  NAMES  of  REFERENCES  and  (28  els.)  Postage. 
E.  J.  Ediiiand*,  Mgr.    till  Trci  it  St.     BOSTON,  MASS.  — S.  B.  Fares,  Mgr.     Welles  llldg.      \V1  l,h  I  s.ll  tllltl  ,  IU 


FOUNDED 
1897 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  s 

Our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Business"  latest  edition,  discusses  your  business 
in  a  new  way, — also  ours.     Send  for  it. 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency  u-i^ssgag 

••■■■"■•"^•^ M^««s»ss»ssss»ssssssss«ss»sss»  Spokane,  Wash,— Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
THE  AGENCY  WITH  THE' SHORT  UNDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT  25th  YEAR 


Positions  Guaranteed : 


nt  (it  the  College 
i  who  call  on  ns: 
ee  the  lot 


efficient  because  it  is  a 
pi  n  re  has  the  conlidence  of 
v  do noother agency,  our 


Iniluence  and  methods  are  so  successful  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  the  location  of  well  qualified  teachers 
provided  thuj'  register early.  If  ui'  locate  you  then  you  pay  ns,  if  you  are  not  located  we  forfeit  our  guarantee 
and  pay  you  as  high  us  $50.00  cash  forfeiture.  This  is  straight  and'  backed  by  an  endowed  college,  write  for 
blank  today.    TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  SCARRITT=MORRISVILLE  COLLEGE,  Morrisville,  Missouri. 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
No  Advance  Fee  A0I5LEcNT7o,^V^R,^: 


85th  year.  First  class  equipment.  Operates 
locally  and  nationally.  Direct  calls  from 
school  officers.  Direct  recommendations. 
Teachers  wanted  for  emergency  calls. 


You  Should 
Unroll  With 


The  Interstate  Teachers'  Agency 


Why  ?  Because 


teachers  than  u' 
■  needs. 


OVKdomi  Intestate  business 
T.  II.  Alt  HSTKOXi,  Proprietor,  501-50;*  Livingston  Bldg 


K  ochester,  N.  V. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  2&&t£  £hr\£^eIS 

We  were  established  in  1910, juid  operate  in  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  especially  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Montana]  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Nevada.  The  above  is  the  high  salary  belt,  (Result  is  our  record.)  For  blank  and  information  address, 
<1.  O.  SEELEV,  Manager,    Pocalello »  Idaho,     or     Tacoma,  Washington. 


TUC   RBEalfEfi  TEAPUCD'C   JtfSCIIPV    ha3  had  THIRTY-ONE  years  of  ex- 
I  nC-DnCIf  Ell-  I  EAUnCn  O-AUEHWl    perience,  co-operating  with  TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS.  Writ*  for  our  free  booklet. 
AUDITORIUM    B  U  I  L  DIN  C  C  H  I  C  A  GO  ,    ILL  I  N  O  IS 


Lemoyne  Trust  Building,  Harrisbur^,  Pa 


o  consult  this  Agency  with  a  view  of  seem  ing  a  pioinotion  or  a  change  of  location. 
(27th  Year)    Co-operating  Agencies  in  Denver  Colo,  and  Atlanta,  G&,. 


CUNNINGHAM  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


1  Magnolia  Terrace,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cunningham-Clancy,  Manager. 

No  enrollment  fee  required  iu  advance.   Karly  registration  is  advised.    Write  to-day  for  application  blank. 

MIDLAND        Fourteen  years  tinder  the  same  management  assures  both  teacher  and 

TEACHERS'    employer  the  best  service.    Write  either  office  for  blank. 

AGENCY.        Station  A.     Spokane,  Wash.      Warrensburg,  Missouri. 


PLACING  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS 

Business  Men's  Clearing  House,  DENVER 


Investigates  and  Ret 


nds  Teachers  for  all  Departments  of  School  and  College  Work 


...  PROGRESSIVE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  METHODS  . . 
E.Ublithcd  1903.         We  h«ve  filled  mora  th«o  8000  poiilioni 


r  the  Entire  West  and  South. 


Southern  Office,  Albany,  Georgia. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  gSf^SHs 

Tcaehera'  a gene v  Srh,...l  Dlreotorlu  »  we  arc  in  touch  with  nearly  nil  the  schools  in  the  following  States:  Arizona, 
California  Colorado  Idaho  Kiinsan,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma, 
Oregon  South  Dakota,  Dtah  Washington  and  Wyoming.    BOOKLET—  "How  to  Applv  for  a  (School  and  Se- 


of  Teachers  of  all  the  States."  f  recto  mem- 
bers or  sent  prepaid  for  Fifty  Cents  in 
stamps.  Mourn  Jiffiinfled  if  not  snliyfied* 
WRITE  OS  TO-DAY  for  free  Booklet 
showing  how  we  place  our  teachers. 
WILLIAM  ROFFER,  Manager. 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  IN  THE    ROCKY    MOUNTAIN  REGION. 


Rocxr Mr  Teachers 

JIG£/VCY.  EMPIRE  BLD'G,  DENVER  COLO. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

The  leading  Agency  for  the  entire  WEST  and  ALASKA.  Now  is  the  best  time  to 
enroll  for  1915-16  vacancies.    Write  immediately  tor  free  circular.        BOISE,  IDAHO 

THE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY"  R"L'  r,YEk5&C0-   Teachers  with  experience  or  ability  to  teach  are  invited 


Book  Reviews 

"Health  Work  in  the  Schools.  By 
Ernest  Bryant  Hoag,  M.  D.,  and  Lewis 
M.  Terman.  Cloth.  12mo.  323  pages. 
Houghton  MifHin  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  four  books  issued  by 
these  publishers  intended  '  to  cover  the 
subject  of  educational  hygiene.  This 
volume  deals  with  the  actual  problems 
involved  in  health  supervision,  health 
examination  and  hygiene  teaching,  and 
it  is  hoped  by  the  author  that  it  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  standardiza- 
tion of  health  supervision,  and  to  the 
broadening  of  its  scope.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  what  is 
called  ".medical  inspection  of  schools" 
can  be  called  health  work  only  by  cour- 
tesy and  that  '  'all  along  the  line  amotjg 
superintendents,  teachers,  school  nurses, 
school  boards,  and  even  school  doctors, 
education  is  needed  which  will  lend  a 
broader  vision  to  the  purpose  and  possi- 
bilities of  genuine  health  supervision." 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  part 
played  by  the  teacher  in  the  school 
health  work,  two  chapters  being  devoted 
to  assisting  teachers  in  the  observation 
of  general  health  conditions  among  chil- 
dren, and  three  others  for  acquaint- 
ing them  with  the  most  important  facts 
regarding  transmissible  diseases  in  the 
school.  Three  other  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  suggestions  for  teaching  hy- 
giene in  the  grades.  The  book  is 
planned  primarily  for  the  grade  teacher, 
though  equally  useful  as  a  hand-book  for 
the  guidance  of  superintendent,  school 
nurses  or  boards  of  education.  Being 
thus  planned  the  instruction  and  direc- 
tion are  clearly  given.  As  the  Editor's 
Introduction  of  the  book  well  says:  "It 
is  seldom  that  we  have  presented, by  au- 
thors of  such  extended  practical  experi- 
ence and  large  technical  knowledge,  a 
book  on  such  a  technical  subject  written 
in  such  simple  language  and  presented  in 
so  attractive  a  manner." 

"Method  in  History."  By  William  H. 
Mace,  Professor  of  History  in  Syracuse 
University.  Cloth.  12mo.  311  pages. 
$1.00.    Rand  McNally  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  an 
already  popular  book.  It  is  a  sort  of 
philosophy  of  history.  It  seeks  to  find 
the  mental  process  back  of  every  exter- 
nal political  change  and  development. 
History  must  not  be  a  mere  marshaling 
of  dates  and  description  of  detached 
events.  The  teacher  must  make  History 
vivid  by  bringing  to  light  the  passions, 
yearnings,  wrongs  and  rights,— ethical, 
emotional  and  religious  motives  and 
prejudices  which  have  found  expression 
in  migrations,  invasions,  revolutions, 
wars,  conflicts,  compromises  and  treaties. 
Teachers  who  need  a  fresh  impulse  in 
History  will  profit  by  the  reading  of  this 
volume. 

" Child  Training  as  an  Exact  Science." 
By  George  W.  Jacoby,  M.  D.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  12mo.  398  pages.  $1.62 
by  mail.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New 
York. 

the  body  may  have  a 
proper  mental  fune- 
's  treatise  is  an  at- 
tempt to  systematize  the  prophylactic 
care  of  children,  normal  and  abnormal, 
so  that  with  excesses,  strains,  nervous 
excitement  and  similar  dangers  guarded 
against,  the  child  may  pursue  his  course 
of  study  with  comfort  and  success.  The 
basic  consideration  upon  which  most  of 


Every  organ  of 
direct  relation  to 
tions.    Dr.  Jacoby 


m 


O.  M.  HEATH,  Director  and  Principal 

Established  It  Years 

teachers: 

AN  EXAMINATION  STARING  YOU  IN  THE  FACE! 
We  have  an  easy  method  and  delightful 
correspondence  courses. 
Are  you  a  city  teacher  who  wants  an  increase 
in  salary  ? 

Are  you  a  village  teacher  who  wants  to  get 
into  the  city  ? 

Are  you  a  country  teacher  who  wants  to  get 
into  the  village  or  city  ? 

Are  you  without  a  profession  and  do  you  want 
to  pass  a  teacher's  examination  ? 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

County  Superintendents:  We  want  yonr  Co- 
operation in  introducing  our  courses  to  yonr 
teachers.  We  can  help  you  to  increase  the  ofliei- 
eney,  enthusiasm,  and  spirit  of  your  teachers. 

•_'.7ii0  Chicago  Teachers  have  .studied  in  this 
school.  » 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PLAN 

We  have  published  a  hook  containing  all  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  teachers'  examination  questions. 
March  to  November,  1914.  In  valuable  for  teachers 
everywhere  preparing  for  examinations.  Cloth, 
7">  cents.   Paper,  65  cents. 

Ask  us  about  our  plan  for  loaning  our  corres- 
pondence outlines. 

THE  CULTURAL  REVIEW  SCHOOL 

37  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Bx  1220,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

That's  all  we  want  to  know 
Now  we  will  not  give  you  any  grand 
prize — or  a  Jot  of  free  stuff  if 

you  answer  this  nd.  Nor  do  we 
claim  to  make  yon  rich  In  a 
week.  But  ifyouureaaxioust4i 

develup  your  talent  villi  a  ,uoee«*futcan.,>n- 
i«t.  (o  you  can  inake  mnney.  •end  a  cer-y  "f 
I  picture  with  Gc.  in  gtaaips  for  I'OITTrtU.lO 
canons  ana  SAXC'IE  I.ESSOS  PLVTR, 

,i  let  u. TBI  W.  L  EWS  SCHOOl 
Of  CJR10SNING.  800  leader  Builfiiif.  Clcul.td.  0 


-Civil  Service 


^arn  $60  to  $150  a  month.  Gov- 
ernment  positions   are  permanent. 
Both  sexes.    Vacations  with  full  pay. 
f  Short   hours.    Good   chances  to  advance ' 
{  Ordinary  education  sufficient.    ^  ntc  for  frccj 
catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  terms. 
BROWN'S  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOL^ 
500  Brown  Bldg..  Peoria,  lib 


EARN  TELEGRAPH 

I  Monte  and  Wireless — R.  It-  Aomin  ting  (SutJ 
|Agi-»t-j)  tan.'ht.   Splendid opportwnlllei.  Position* 
L    Mni-i-unt  Co.  take!  our  wirrWs  graduates 
n  and  eie'uaivelj  vcv-upj  t»0  larp 
;6  equipped  with  It.  R.  and  Wrfttern  Union  wires 
•iplete  fS,Q0Qr  Sfaretal  W*rc!e*a  Station.  Laxc**t 
hool— eitaUUtied  4'»  jrar*.   InrMtnent  ?-25,000.  En- 
Idorsrd  li v  Railroad,  LCareanl  aad  Uciern  Tnion 

It.  Kiprrt  prarliral  tearlipn*-.  ]  u«t  :ir>.-  <-i- 
«a*ilj  earr.e.1  if  desired.  Tuition  low.  Kajy  pax 
OireB|*ndence  cmines  also.     CotHap  FREE. 

DODGE'S  IT' 


Valpi 


In-litntr 
Inil 


D  ra  win  g--- Pain  tin  g 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mail 

Special  Limited  Offer 

lie  a  Cartoonist,  Newspai>er, 
Magazineor  i  ominercial  Illus- 
trator: paint  in  Water  Colors  or 
I  Oil.  Let  us  develop  your  tal- 
ent. Free  Scholarship  Award. 
Your  name  and  address  brings 
you  full  particulars  of  this  un- 
usual offer  by  return  mail  and 
our  handsome  illustrated  Art 
Aunual,  free. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  8(12.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Most  Dainty  Souvenirs  at  Close  of  School 

will  be  found  in  our  Heavy  Satin  Rihbon  Bookmarks,  both  in  colors, 
and  sentiments.  Our  Xew  Poems  both  for  large  and  small  marks, 
show  a  larger  variety  and  improvement  for  all  grades,  and  will  meet 
With  approval  by  our  best  teachers,  who  have  felt  the  need  of  a  dainty 
gilt  for  their  pupils.  Sizes 23^x9 and  Ij£x9  inches. 

Send  al  once  10  coins  for  two  samples,  both  sizes,  and  wc  will 
enclose  Catalog  which  has  on  it  the  beautiful  seven  colors,  which  wc 
furnish,  and  paper  slips  with  poems  which  we  print  on  the  riblxins 
giving  you  the  exact  idea  of  ttie  ribbon  marks. 
Our  New  Poems  '-The  liiinU  Murks'  Story,"  "My  Wish 
sineere,"  "May  showers  <>r  Blessings,"  A  "Friendships'"  Message,  etc.  We  can  put  on  tlieSB 
above  marks— Name  of  j  our  School,  District  Number,  County,  stale.  Pate  and  Teacher's  name. 

Price  List— Ten  large  size  Rihbon  Harks  with  Teacher's  name.etc,  ?t.:;n  additional  ones  at  10'_-  cents  each. 
Ten  small  size  Ribbon  Marks  with  leacher's  name,  etc.,  83c—  additional  ones,  6  cents  each. 

When  \'£  are  ordered  without  name,  etc.,  eitheror  both  size,  prices  10!s  and  n  cents.— If  to  late  too  send 
for  samples,  we  will  select  for  you.  the  same  day  the  order  is  received,  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Will  send  free  one  sample  (small)  with  Catalog.   '1  cent  stamp  appreciated. 

BROWN  CEJ.  BROWN,  Dept.  15,  Dairnsville,  N.  Y. 
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ELOCUTION 

Would  you  like  to  study  Elocution? 
I  will  give  you  LESSONS  by  MAIL 

and  teach  you  the  art  o£  Public 
Speaking,  Dramatic  Reading  and 
Entertaining.    Elocution  will  make 
you  popular  and  earn  you  money. 
With  my  lessons  mothers  can  teach 
their  Children  to  Recite.   Only  the 
best  literature  taught.  If  you  cannot 
po  away  to  school,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Send 
4  cent  stamp  for  Samnle  Illustrated  Recitation. 
Address 

THE  DELSARTE  COURSE  IN  EXPRESSION. 

.Dept.  B  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Key  To  Success 


•  Stop  forgetting 


IncreaseYour  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social 
success  is  the  ability  to  remember, 
l  ean  make  y oar  mind  an  infalli- 
ble classified  index  from  which 
you  can  instantly  select  thoughts, 
facts,  figures,  names,  faces.  En- 
ables you  to  concentrate,  develop 

self  contra!,   overcome,  bashful  tiers, 

think  on  your  Jot,  address  an  aud- 
ience. Easy,  himple.  The  result 
of  20  years'  experience  in  develop- 
ing memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  hook,  "limv  to  Remember" 
and  Copijrt'i/htv'l  Memory  test  Free, 
also  how  to  obtain  FREE  copy  of 
my  booJv"How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  731  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  112, 


Training  School  for  Norses 

THE  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL 

l     :  i  ■  • !  i  v  i.  :  m      ;C  Ilhncis    ffcrsa  yeas 


ti 


MISS  E.C.  BURGESS,  R.N.  Supt.,  Box  31, Training'  School 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,        -         -  Chicago 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 


offer  employment  for  life  at  a  sal  a 
ranging  from  $mso  to  smoo  per  year,  w  i 
short  hours  under  pleasant  conditio: 
and  no  fear  of  *"la\  -offs1'  or  strikes, 
can  citizens  18  or  over  are  eligible. 

juige  booklet  contains  list  of  positions,  re.|i.ircmotitB,  etc 

fiipMvIilon  of  a  format  U.  S  CifH  S«"  lee  Secratar^-Eiau. 
i.«r.    Uookletis  FREE,  without  ol.ligation.    Writo  to-d..; 

PATTERSON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL 
Box  1510  Rochester,  N 


MEN  and  WOMEN 
WANTED 


"ninielll  positions. 


for  U.  S.  Go 
Annual  vac 
pointrueul     coming.  Common 
"1'iiH"  nunecessary.  Farmers  i 
Sir  teachers.   Write  Immediately 
tiiuisuow obtainable.  I''II.\M\  I 
l»<  i»i.  o        k  (»<  iicsu  r,  in. 


i  to  ¥150  a  montii. 


igible.  Big  chance 
tor  tree  list  of  posi- 
.ININSTITUTU, 


EXTRA  MONEY,  TEACHERS 

We  pay  S5.00  cash  a  dozen  for  names  of  bona  | 
|  fide  boarding  school  prospective  students. 
Also  commission.  Write 

Association  of  Boarding'  Schools 
kTimes  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  or  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago^ 


FREE  TUITION  BY  MAIL 

To  test  our  methods  of  teaching  hv  correspondence,  we 
Will  granfFree  Tuition  Scholarships"  to  a  limited  mini- 
In  ret'  new  applicants  £or  instruction  in  the  following 
FREE  TUITION  COURSES  TAUGHT  KY  MAIL 


Normal 
High  School 
Professional 
Salesmanship 
Engineering 
English 


ship 
Typewriling 
Shorthand 
Domestic  Science 
Law 

Story  Writing 


Over  1O0  braneSirs  included.  F.r 

tuition  free  to  first  applicants.  Si 
add n -ss— SO  W—TODA  V— t  omorrov 
jftuuw."  For  "Free  Tuition  Scholai 
ulars,  address      I'AllMlitUE  OH.I.I  > 


Bookkeeping 
Agriculture 
Civil  Service 
Drawing 
Real  Estate 
Automobile 


OM  can  be  a  Nurse 

We  positively  guarantee  to  train  you 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  furnish  uniform 
and  assist  you  to  positions.  Earn 
while  learning.  -  We  have  trained 
hundreds  of  women  to  earn  $12  to  $25 
a  week.  Send  for  catalog  and  illus- 
trated book  of  "National  Nurses." 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
18V  Lake  Slrccl,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BECOME  A  WRITER 

We  teach  thoroughly  by  mail.  Per 
each  student.  Prospectuson  request.  Kasy  pavments. 
EMERSON  SCHOOL., I  '.l  K.st.  Uattle  Creek,  JMich. 


of  stories,  article? 
and  scenarios.  I  >e- 
velop  your  Intent. 


the  doctrines  in  this  work  abut  is  this, 
that  efficient  pedagogy  is  dependent  upon 
a  scientific  medico-hygiene.  The  work  is 
semi-technical  and  carries  one  interest- 
ingly through  the  field  of  juvenile  psy- 
chology. There  are  six  parts:  1.  His- 
torical Survey;  2.  Psychology  of  Child- 
hood; 3.  Abnormal  Childhood;  4.  Pro- 
phylactic training;  5.  Therapeutic  train- 
ing; 6.  Conclusion.  Teachers  taking  an 
intelligent  interest  in  psychology  and 
child-problems  in  general  will  rind  this 
a  valuable  book. 

"The  Teaching  of  Handwriting."  By 
Frank  N.  Freeman.  Cloth.  12mo.  155 
pages.  60  cents  net.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  the  "Riverside  Educa- 
tional Monographs"  edited  by  Prof. 
Henry  Suzzallo  of  Columbia  University. 
The  writer  is  a  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  His  book  is  the  result 
of  psychological  analysis  and  pedagog- 
ical experimentation.  Penmanship  has 
never  been  scientifically  analyzed  and 
taught,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  a 
teacher  whose  efficiency  has  always  been 
■'lucked  by  this  subject  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  a  thorough  treatise  upon  the 
psychology,  physiology,  hygiene  and 
pedagogy  of  handwriting.  The  discus- 
sion is  a  long  one,  but  quite  as  thorough 
as  it  is  long;  and  the  terminology  is  not 
too  technical  for  the  average  person. 

"  Lippincott's  New  Picture  Composi- 
tion." By  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  A.  M. , 
Litt.  D.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  12mo.  Ill 
pages.  50  cents  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  the  author's  theory,  and  a  true 
one,  that  when  a  child  sees  something 
interesting  and  sees  it  clearly,  he  can 
write  about  it  with  a  sense  of  mastery 
and  an  overflowing  of  ideas  that  make 
the  dreaded  task  of  "Composition  writ- 
ing" a  real  pleasure.  This  book  has 
forty-five  full  page  illustrations,  most  of 
them  in-  colors,  of  superior  merit,  done 
by  prominent  artists,  each  picture  telling 
or  suggesting  a  story.  The  purpose  of 
the  book,  then,  is  not  to  train  in  correct 
English,  but  to  develop:  1.  Exact  obser- 
vation ;  2.  Interested  reports  of  such 
observation  which  will  gradually  develop 
into  coherent  description ;  3.  Increase  in 
the  proper  co-ordinating  of  ideas;  4. 
Growth  of  imagination  ;  5.  Development 
of  the  power  of  narration.  Hints  and  in- 
structions are  interspersed.  The  method 
pursued  here  has  been  tried  out  with 
great  success  by  intelligent  teachers. 

"The  Pet  Book."  By  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock,  Assistant  Professor  Nature 
Study,  Cornell  University.  Cloth.  8vo. 
Illustrated.  325  pages.  $2.50.  Com- 
stock Pub.  Co,,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  an  intensely  interesting  book 
for  both  young  and  old.  The  dumb 
creatures  which  we  make  our  friends 
have  a  peculiar  place  in  most  hearts. 
All  lovers  of  pets  are  desirous  of  know- 
ing how  best  to  provide  for  their  animal 
dependants;  and  are  interested  to  learn 
the  experience  of  others  with  their  pets. 

The  writer  of  this  large  and  splendidly 
published  book  thinks  that  the  keeping 
of  pets  is  fine  discipline  for  young  peo- 
ple. It  inculcates  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility; and  it  teaches  children  the  idea 
of  regular  duty,  and  that  this  world 
does  not  exist  for  their  selfish  pleasure 
alone,  but  rather  that  we  are  all  here  to 
be  useful  and  helpful,  and  that  our  im- 
portance is  proportionate  to  our  ability 
to  give  help  and  pleasure  to  others. 
Most  of  the  many  and  well  chosen  illus- 
trations are  photographs,  and  they  not 
only  please  the  artistic  sense  but  give 
one  new  ideas  and  view-points.  The  ani- 
mals treated  of  are  divided  into  six  zoo- 
logical classes :  Mammals,  Birds,  Fish, 
Amphibians,  Reptiles,  Invertebrates. 
Among  the  unusual  creatures  that  con- 
trary to  common  experience  become  good 
pels  are  the  Fox,  the  Marmoset,  the 
Woodchuck,  the  Brown  Bat,  the  Porcu- 
pine, the  Owl,  the  Toad,  Snakes,  Alliga- 
tors and  Ants.  Besides  being  a  very  prac- 
tical book  for  the  home,  it  affords  much 
desirable  information  and  entertainment 


Every  Teacher  and  I'npil  needs  a  10c 

SEE=RITE  PENCIL  POINTER. 

Hundreds  i>r  thousands  in  use.  Espocialb 

adapted  to  thO'i  ket,  ncliool  room  or  desk. 

Will  Inst,  ror  months.  Will  unt broaktho  lead, 

id- 
ul 


Jllsl 


•Jill  111 
lots 


Tl 


5p( 

Send 


prices  to  teachers  in  i 
dime  and  get  one.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SEBRIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY, 
117  W.  Columbia  Street,  "D"      Detroit,  Mich. 


SCHERMERH0RN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  353  Fifth  Ave'  NEW  V0RK 

OLDEST  au.l  I1EST  KNOWN   in   U.S.  K.Uuli.ued  1)355.  CH  AS.  W  .  MULFOR  L),  i'iopliel  o  r 

Adams  School  and  Office  Bureau  tS^nS^JSRSW       A    m  Want 

.1.  PORTER  AI)A;>IS,  Manager,  ili  I  I'eoplea  Gas  iluildine,  Chicaeo 

Northwest  Teachers'  Agency 


after  Feb.  1.    BKST  POSITIONS  from  Dakotas  to  California 


id  Alaska,   Strong  teuehers  always  in  demand. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  POSITION  OR  PROMOTION  ££££££ 

rural  schools  to  State  University.  Have  placed  over  eleven  thousand  brainy  men  and  women  in 
good  positions.  No  registration  fee  necessary. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASS'N.,  681  Scan  itt,  Kansas  City ,  Mo. 


Chautauqua  Teachers'  Agency 


422  Windsor  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"No  Position,  No  l<°ec\"   Write  us  for  particulars 
Eric  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Erie,  Pa.  Sold  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua Teachers'  Agency.    Mr.  \V.  13.  Dimorier,  Proprietor  and  Manager  lor  the  past  seven  years 
retires  from  the  business.    All  active  registrations  transferred  to  our  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  office. 


POSITIONS  o!  all  kinds  lor  TEACHERS 

Write  us  your  qualifications.  FUEIS  Literature. 
Co=.Operati ve  Instructors'  Ass  n.     Marion,  Ind. 


The  tfmveirsiSy  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resilient  YMSa 
work,  offers  also instruc-  Hit' If! 
tion  by  correspondence. 


OiVUl  formation  address  'JA§1 

iM22ndYear       U.  of  C.(DiT.  W  )Chicago,lll.  Ml" 


Excellent  Salaries 


EVA  M.  WOLF,  Ma 


Teachers,  Take 
inrse  by  mail,  spend  your  next 
A  position  awaits  you.  Write 
aecr  Chaffee's,   OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


AH  \TTM\]*i  Iectnnw.dcbnl  s, essays, ete., prepared 
WKill  toorder.  Twelve  years'  experience- 

P.  A.  MILLER'S  L1TERAKY  AGENCY,  Dayton,  Ohio 


CORNET^  £  To  Intro,! 

our  wonderful 
new  •ystcin  of  teaching  note 
mmle  by  moil,  Violin,  r.uita 
Orifan  or  BraSI  Hand,  will  fti 
mill  KuaranU'n  to  make  you  6 

■  t  pur" 


trumcnt  absolutely  1'RF.B 
0.  Complete  outfit  r'KKK. 
SUHGERLANO'S 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dtpt.  15,  Chicago,  III. 


1  1 1 


WE  PAY  *36  a  week 


AND  EXPENSES 


IMl'LHIAL  MKO. 


>..  Uvpl.  4*. 


I'arioitu,  Kani. 


\  l'T  1 1 0  K  S  :  Simirs.  poems,  etc.  nro  wantivl  for  pul>- 
icnfcion.   NATIONAL  MTKK.UU  mitl.ll,  NIG,  llanuilml.  Uo. 


5  Magazines  55c 


'nmaii's  World,  Household  Magazine,  Farm  Life,  People's 
Opular  Montjily,  and  Teachers'  Gazelle,  all  one  year  for 
io.  All  live  wit  li  Normal  Instructor  a  ud  I'liinaiv  J'laiefnr 
.50.  Mention  this  paper.  JOHN  WILCOX,  Milford,  N.Y. 


At  Last !   A  Pertcct  Duplicator 


lias  been  perieclt  (1.  The  ".Mo. 
ALWAYS  "ItliJIEiMBKlt  'I  I 

Every  liusiness  ami  Profess! 
ern"  Dupltentor,   IT  W  I  I.I.  s 

When  von  want  ten,  twenty, 
typewritten  or  pen  written,  jti! 
mi  Duplicator,  and  a  strong  cc 
li  it:  r«i  i  i  hi  i  1 1:    Ut'i  n  -.1.  ; 


or  gelatine. 


complete,  $  1.50-  Less  sl'KCI  A  I.  DISCOUNT 
Uoojtlet  ot  other  sizes  free.  Address  the  manufa 
.i.e.  i>i:kkin  tfc  It  EM VICS  CO., 


,1  Man  should  own  and  operate  it  "Motl- 

'j>:  you  tijik,  i,AP.oii  am)  atONisy. 

tty,  lorly,  filly  or  more  letters  of  the  same  kind, 
,  just  write  one  letter  in  the  regular  way,  pin  it 
;  copy  is  transferred  to  the  Dnptieator, remove 
tc  (fa<;  simile)  letters.  Music',  ]\taps,  LesSouS, 
s,  Letters  or  anytlilns can  hedilplicated  in  one 
time.  So  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  Lasts  for 
[red  limes  each  day.  Letter  size.  9x12  inches, 
Is  ami  teachers,  of  20  per  cent,  or  ■»  t.fic  net. 


:;;>  i'iiiii  a  vc, 


I'll  islcirgli.  |»a. 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia 


mm 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia,  as  above  illustiatcd,  is  complete  iii  8  vol- 
umes, each  measuring  x  S  iuclifs,  ]  l/>  inelics  thick.  Volumes  average 
over  500  pages,  or  a  total  of- 4f,  1-76  pages.  Printed  on  good  paper,  in  good 
clear  type;  over  1000  half-tone  and  text  illustrations;  a  32-page  Atlas 
of  the  World,  in  colors.  Hound  handsomely  and  durably  in  substantial 
library  buckram,  with  red  leather  title  label  on  back  of  each  volume. 

Publisher's  Price  $10.00.   Our  Special  Prepaid  Price  $6.00 

It  is  a  new  work,  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  gives  all  yon  Would  wish 
to  know  about  every  conceivable  subject,  Handy,  concise,  and  thoroughly 
reliable. 

You  need  not  take  our  word  for  it— decide  for  yourself,  by 
ordering,  using  for  ten  days  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Bansville,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  HAVE 


ScmoolYear 


Prepared  Especially  for  Teachers,  by 
DR.  LEVI  SEELEY,  professor  of  Peda- 


Seeley's  Question  Book 

gogy  in  tlie  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whose  name  is  fumiliur  to  teachers  generally 
as  the  author  of  "History  of  Education,"  "Foundations  of  Education,"  "A  New  School  Management," 
etc.,  assisted  by  Miss  Nellie  G.  Petticrew,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  successful  experience  iu  the  Piqua, 
Ohio,  Schools,  and  joint  author  of  "Every  Day  Plans." 

The  title  "Question  Book"  is  in  use  on  several  publications.  They  are  a  class  of  books  of  which  teach- 
ers are  continually  in  need,  and  the  demand  is  large  and  constant.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in 
the  books  themselves.  "Seeley's"  was  produced  in  answer  to  a  distinct  demand  for  something  new, 
fresh  and  complete.  It  was  prepared  on  strictly  pedagogical  lines  by  the  well-known  educational  writers 
named  above,  and  the  large  sale  and  countless  commendations  which  it  has  enjoyed  since  its  publication 
justify  the  conclusion  that  such  a  NEW  AND  MODERN  QUESTION  BOOK  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
great  body  of  progressive  teachers. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  Thoroughly  Covers  the  Following  Topics: 

English  and  American  Arithmetic  U.  S.  History  Nature  Study 

Literature  Drawing  Civil  Government  Lessons  on 

Reading  Algebra  Writing  and  Morals 

Orthography  Physiology  and  Hygiene  School  Management  Suggestions  for 

Grammar  Geography  Methods  of  Teaching  Study  of  Events. 

The  Above  Topics  Are  Treated: 

FIRST.  By  introductory  articles  by  Professor  Seeley,  exhaustively  treating  methods  of  studying  and 
teaching  the  various  subjects.  This  invaluable  feature  is  found  in  no  other  Question  Book  and  stamps 
Seeley's  as  being  the  only  Pedagogical  Question  Book  published.  C  SECOND.  By  Questions  covering 
every  conceivable  phase  of  each  subject.     C  THIRD.  By  exhaustive  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive  teacher.  It  is  invaluable  for 
Class  and  personal  reviews,  preparing  for  examinations,  etc. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  has  426  pages,  is  printed  on  a  line  grade  of  laid  paper,  neatly  and  suli-iaii- 
tially  bound  in  silk  cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 

SEELEY'S  QUESTION  BOOK,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


Manners 
the 


T^~v    Dlonc    For  Teachers  of  All  Orades.     By  Nellie  0.  Petticrew  and 
£/VCry    U*\y     riailS  Nellie  McCabe,  of  the  Piqua,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 


set  of  handsome  plan  books,  written  and  arranged  by  teachers  for  teachers  to 
ucational  journals  do  nut  iind  it  possible  to  furnish  because  of  the  varied  Held 


Every  Day  Plans  i. 

supply  such  material  as 
which  they  must  cover. 

These  Plan  Books  contain  such  matteras  the  teacher  needs  in  lit  i  evei  y  'lay  work  to  make  her  lessons 
blight,  fresh  anil  interesting. 

They  bring  to  hand  the  things  which  require  much  time  and  research  to  find  and  which  the  teacher 
is  often  unable  to  procure  because  of  lack  of  necessary  books. 

They  glean  from  the  wealth  of  literature,  art,  nature  study,  and  kindred  subjects  tin-  things  suited  to 
the  season  and  adapted  to  pupils  of  all  ages. 

I  la  y  tell  how  to  do,  what  to  do,  and  supply  the  material  with  which  to  du. 

They  contain  no  theory — nothing  but  practical,  up-to-date  material. 

A  large  part  of  the  material  is  "ready  to  use"  and  judging  from  the  words  of  commendation  receh  ed, 
the  authors  have  fully  achieved  their  aim  of  providing  something  helpful  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

A  glance  at  the  subjects  treated  will  convince  you  that  they  are  just  the  books  for  which  thousands  of 
eachers  have  been  seeking. 

Music — Nature  Study  —  Language  and  Literature — Stories  of  Industry  and  His= 
tory — Biographies— Geography  Special  Day  Programs— Poems  and  flemory  Gems — 
Stories— Helps  in  Drawing    Calendars  and  Blackboard  Drawings— Busy  Work— Etc. 


The  most  Attractive  and  I  Volume  I   Autumn  Plans 

Useful  Set  of  Books  ever  '  Volume  II   Winter  Plans 

Published  for  Teachers  I  Volume  III  Spring  Plans 


I  |  If  f*  umes,  heavy  enamel- 
x  xavv  ea  paper  covers  $1.00 


EVERY  DAY  PLANS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


The  Year's  Entertainments 


Th 


intents  of  this  I 


th 


k  are  arranged  under 
various  Holidays,  Birthdays,  i 
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COMPILED  AND  ARRANGED  BY 
INEZ  N.  McFEE. 

mplete  programs  for  different  grades,  appropriate 
ither  Spei  Lai  Occasions.   With  these  programs  as  a 
book  provides  a  vastamountoi  Entertainment  Material,  made  up  of  Recitations,  Songs,  Music, 
Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Memory  Gems,  with  Directions  to  Teachers,  Hints  for  Decoration,  etc.   While  the 
in  t  augement  is  based  on  various  complete  programs,  the  material  can  be  used  in  many  other  ways,  either 
in  connection  with  se4  programs  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Graded.  Much  of  the  material  is  graded,  in  some  instances  both  the  primary  and  more  advanced 
programs  and  material  being  supplied  for  the  same  occasion— thus  rendering  the  book  equally  helpful 
to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

The  Index  is  printed  complete  and  gives  in  alphabetical  arrangement  the  titles  of  the  more  than 
six  hundred  selections  contained  iu  the  book. 

Character  of  Contents.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved 
selections  should  appear  in  this  book,  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material 
is  presented.  A  large  number  of  selections  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  general  collection,  as  they  are 
protected  by  copyright  and  could  be  used  only  by  consent  of  author  or  publisher. 

No  matter  what  other  Entertainment  Books  you  have  you  need  this,  yet  with  this  book  little 
else  in  this  line  would  really  be  needed,  for  it  aims  to  and  does  supply  an  abundance  of  material  for 
any  occasion. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  364  double  column  pages  (size  page  5lixSy,  inches)  well  bound  In  silk 
cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 

THE  YEAR'S  ENTERTAINMENTS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


Practical  Selections 


Compiled  by  Grace  B.  Faxor.  from  Normal  Instructor 
and  Primary  Plans  for  the  Past  Twenty  Years. 

It  is  adapted  for  use  by  teachers  oi  all  grades,  every  branch  of  study  being  represented. 

Thirty-four  full  page  illustrations  of  blackboard  drawings,  paper  cuttings,  nature  and  rending 
lessi  ins,  and  ideas  for  number  and  busy-work  cards. 

Seventy-five  pages  of  entertainments,  covering  holidays  and  birthdays  used  in  schoolrooms. 

Thirty  pages  of  the  best  "pieces  to  speak"  ever  collected  in  one  group,  selected  for  every  grade. 

One  hundred  seventy-live  pages  of  choice  material  classified  by  topics  as  indicated  by  table  of  con- 
tents given  below: 


The  Teacher  and  the  School 
Some  Helps  in  Arithmetic 
Simple  Lessons  in  Ethical  Theories 
The  Newest  Methods  in  Geography 
Nature  Study  Within  the  Reach  of  All 
Some  Devices  to  Obtain  Perfect  Spelling 
Every  Day  Drawing 
Reading— Our  Greatest  Problem 
History  Made  Interesting 
School  Arts  and  Crafts 
Huw  to  Study  Pictures 
The  Use  of  Dramatic  Play 


Easy  Lessons  in  Domestic  Science 

Manual-Training  in  the  Grades 

Simple  but  Scientific  Physical  Exercises 

Seat  Work  that  has  Proved  Successful 

Helpful  Studies  in  Literature 

Written  and  Oral  Work  an  Language 

Physiology  Out  of  the  Old  Paths 

Plans  and  Material  for  Entertainment 

Suggestions  tor  Teaching  Singing 

Pieces  for  Friday  Afternoon 

How  to  Obtain  Good  Results  in  Penmanship 


A  320=page  book,  printed  on  fine  eggshell  book  paper  and  bound  In  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  Cents. 

Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  teachersare  using  PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS  in  their  daily  work  It 
is  a  book  of  a  thousand  helps  and  suggestions-a  book  to  which  any  teacher  may  go  at  any  time  and  find 
help  and  encouragement  ou  almost  any  phase  of  school  work. 

PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 


The  School  Year 
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COMPILED   AND   EDITED   BY   GRACE  B.  FAXON".. 
Compiler  of  "Practical  Selections." 

This  book  for  teachers  is  arranged  on  a  new  and  most  helpful  plan  The  text  is  divided  into  ten 
sections  each  representing  one  month  of  the  school  year,  each  section  being  devoted  to  a  certain  topic 
«  .1  cted  by  the  compiler  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  standards  of  elementary  education  Thus  "Home- 
is  the  toic  chosen  for  the  first  school  month-September-and  some  dozens  of  the  most  helpful,  practical 
articles f  relating  to  this  topic  make  up  this  division.  This  chapter  amis  to  deline  the  importance  of  co- 
operation between  home  and  school,  between  parent  and  teacher,  and  to  help  the  teacher  to  bring  about 
desirable  results  from  the  feeling  of  such  a  bond. 

The  other  chapters  ..re  entitled:  Outdoors,  Worthwhiles,  Happy  Days,  Fundamentals,  Prills, 
Tests  and  Contests,  ^'vmpathy,  Character,  Values. 

Some  cnte "lainmei.i  features  are  provided  at  the  close  of  a  number  of  chapters,  and  the  many  illus- 
trations are  valuable  expouents  of  ideas  for  decoration,  construction  work  or  supplements  to  the  com- 

m°"\lt™ugh  the  subject  matter  in  each  division  has  special  reference  to  the  topic  representing  a  par- 
ticular mouth,  it  is  equally  available  for  any  other  time. 

256  pages.     Printed  on  fine  egg-shell  paper  and  splendidly  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  cents. 
THE  SCHOOL  YEAR,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 

J8GT  For  various  other  Combination  Offns      ieft  include  above  books  see  reverse  side.  S3. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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for  the  school.  The  care  and  food  neces- 
sary for  the  various  pets  are  carefully 
described  in  each  case. 

"Nature  Songs  and  Stories."  By 
Katherine  Creighton.  Boards.  9>£  in.  by 
7  in.  76  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 
Comstock  Pub.  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  production  of  this  book  was  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Creighton  by  Anna  Botts- 
ford  Comstock,  a  professor  in  Cornell 
University,  because  of  the  demand  from 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  teachers  and 
parents  far  and  near  for  a  collection  of 
nature  songs  which  are  "true  to  nature. " 
The  author  is  known  to  be  a  talented 
musician  and  an  adept  at  telling  nature 
stories  entertainingly.  Thus  it  is  that 
this  is  a  collection  of  entirely  new  songs 
and  stories.  They  are  mejodious  songs 
and  pleasing  stories,  and  the  photo- 
graphic illustrations  are  no  small  feature. 

"Workshop  Notebook"  (woodworking). 
Arranged  by  George  G.  Green.  Paper. 

24  pages  of  instruction.    16  blank  pages. 

25  cents.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
111. 

The  aim  of  this  notebook  is  to  furnish 
a  few  general  directions  about  tools  and 
processes,  and  to  help  the  pupil  remember 
what  the  teacher  did  and  what  he  said. 
Among  the  introductory  suggestions  to 
the  pupils  is  the  epigram,  "It  is  not  so 
much  what  you  do  as  how  you  do  it  that 
counts."  This  ideal  is  held  up:  "Take 
for  your  trademark  M.  V.  B. — My  Very 
Best."  The  text  is  illustrated  here  ami 
there.  Much  good  advice  that  pertains  to 
the  handling  of  wood  and  use  of  tools  is 
given  which  ought  to  be  kept  always  in 
mind.  It  is  a  boiled-down  textbook  and 
notebook  combined. 

"Wonderland  Stories."  Simplified  by 
Elizabeth  Lewis.  Cloth.  12mo.  25  il- 
lustrations. 153  pages.  50  cents  net.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co. ,  Philadelphia. 

The  stories  used  here  are  taken  from 
those  delightful  child  classics:  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  Alice  Through  the  Looking 
Glass,  Pandora's  Box,  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson, Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Gulliver's 
Travels.  These  need  no  comment.  They 
should  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
every  normal  child.  This  volume  is  well 
printed  and  splendidly  illustrated.  A  list 
of  long  words,  pronounced  and  defined, 
follows  each  sketch. 

"Clay  Modeling."  By  F.  H.  Brown, 
A.  R.  C.  A.  Cloth.  8vo.  120  pages. 
Illustrated.  50  cents.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  New  York. 

This  book  is  a  "guide"  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher,  not  the  pupil. 
Handwork  is  being  recognized  as  a  vastly 
important  branch  of  early  education. 
Efficiency  in  later  life  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  ability  to  use  one's  hands 
skillfully.  Moreover,  many  an  artist  has 
been  lost  to  the  world  because  his  hands 
did  not  begin  in  the  formative  period  to 
practice  executing  artistic  ideas  residing 
in  his  mind.  Pictures  of  modelled  ob- 
jects and  descriptions  of  the  process  are 
on  every  page  alternating. 

"Language  Games  for  All  Grades." 
By  Alhambra  G.  Deming.  Cloth.  12 
mo.  90  pages.  40  cents.  Beckley-Cardy 
Co.,  Chicago. 

This  is  not  a  very  large  book  but  if 
consistently  used  it  is  likely  to  prove 
more  serviceable  than  many  a  larger  and 
drier  volume  on  Language.  It  is  a  peda- 
gogical axiom  that  one  should  teach  by 
games  and  play  as  far  as  possible.  The 
various  games  set  forth  are  designed  to 
create  in  children  the  correct  habits  in 
the  use  of  language.  There  are  only 
about  thirty  persistent  grammatical  er- 
rors which  children  make,  usually  because 
their  parents  or  playmates  make  them. 
Now  the  correct  forms  are  put  in  a  game 
and  the  children  repeat  many  times. 


Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 

moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood, 

for  the  good  or  evil  side.  — Lotrell 


Notice ! 


Teachers  who  have  long-  wanted  the 
"Famous  Riley  Art  Treasures"  for  their 
school  w  ill  be  delighted  to  learn  that  they 
can  now  be  procured  without  cost.  This 
unusual  otter  is  explained  on  page  14  and  it 
is  to  your  interest  that  j  ou  read  it. 


The  Instructor  Literature  Series 

COMPRISING  THE  VERY  BEST  OF 

Supplementary  Readers  and  Classics  for  All  Grades 

fhe  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  intended  to  provide  good  reading  in  convenient  and  inexpensive  form,    for  all  grades 

in  the  school.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  school  course,  and  became  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
many  standard  and  accepted  Classics,  a  large  number  of  books  specially  prepared  by  writers  who  understand  intimately  the 
needs  of  the  schoolroom. 

5  CENTS— SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  AND  CLASSICS-5  CENTS 

This  is  the  most  extended  and  complete  list  of  this  class  of  books  published,  and  is  being  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  many  new  titles  each  year.  Bach 
book  lias  32  or  more  panes;  well  made,  with  strong  attractive  paper  covers,  in  assorted  colors  and  different  designs.  They  include  Fables,  Myths,  Nature,  Biography, 
History,  Industries  and  Literature.    Many  new  titles  in  this  list. 

FIRST  YEAR 


Fables  and  Myths 

*6  Fairy  Stories  of  the  Moon. — 
♦27  Eleven  Fables  from  &£sop — 

28  More  Fables  from  .Esop — 
*2q  Indian  Myths — Bush 
140  Nursery  Tales—  Ta  ylor 
288  Primer  from  Fableland— Maauire. 
Nature 

1  Little  Plant  People — Part  I — 

2  Little  Plant  People — Part  II  — 
*30  Story  of  a  Sunbeam — Miller 
*3I  KittyMitteus  and  Her  Friends 

History 

*32  Patriotic  Stories  (Story  of  the 
Flag,  Story  of  Washington,  etc.) 
Literature 

*io.|  Mother  Goose  Reader 
*22.S  First  Term  Primer — Alaguire 
♦230  Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  for 
Beginners 

SECOND  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

33  Stories  from 

34  Stories  from 
"36  Little  Red  R 


Andersen- 


-Taylo, 
ylor 

I — Reilet 
1— Reiter 
*38  Adveuturesot  a  Brownie — 
Nature 

3  I.ittle  Workers  (Animal  Stories  ) 
39  I.ittle  Wood  Friend: — Alt,  1 
*4o  Wings  and  Stings — llalij'a  1 

41  Story  of  Wool—  Mayue 

42  Bird  Stories  from  the  Poets- 
History  and  ISiography 

43  Story  of  the  Mayflower — Mi  <  abe 
45  Bo  v  hood  of  Washington — Reiter 

♦204  Boyhood  of  Lincoln — Reiter 
Literature 

*72  Bow -Wow    and     Mew-Mew  — 
Craik 

*I52  Child's    Garden     of     Verses — 
Stevenson 
206  Picture  Study  Stories  for  I.ittle 

Children-  Cranslo.n 
220  Storv  of  the  Christ  Child  — 
262  Four  Little  Cotton-Tails— Smith 
290  Fuzz  in  Japan  —  A  Child-Life 
Reader — Maguire 

THIRD  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*46  Puss  in  Boots  ami  Cinderella 
*47  Greek  Myths — Klingensmith 
♦48  Nature  Myths— Meicalf 
*50  Reynard  the  Fox — Best 
102  Thmnbelina  and  Dream  Stories 
♦146  Sleeping    Beauty    and  oilier 
Stories 

174  Sun  Myths — Reiter 

175  Norse  Legends,  \— Reiter 

176  Norse  Legends.    II — Ret  tar 
*l~7  Legends  of    the  Rhiuelaud 

282  Siegfried,    The     Lorelei,  and 

Other  Rhine  Legends — A/ri 
Nature  and  Industry 

49  Buds,  Steins  and  Fruits — Mayne 
51  Story  of  Flax  —  Mayue 
53  Story  of  Glass — Hanson 
*53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 

Drop — Mayne 
135  Little  People  of  the  Hills  (Dry 
Air  and  Dry  Soil  Plants) — Chast 
203  Little     Plant    People    of  the 

Waterways —  Chase 
133  Aunt    Mal  tha's    Corner  Cup- 
board—  Part  I.    Story  of  Tea  ami 
the  Teacup 

137  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
board—Part II.  Story  of  Sugar, 
Coffee  and  Salt 

138  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
board—Part III.  Story  of  Rice, 
Currants  and  Honey  . 

History  and  Biography 
*4  Story  of  Washington — Reitcre 
7  Story  of  Longfellow — AlcCabe 
*2i  Story  of  the  Pilgrims — Powei  s 
*44  Famous  Karly  Americans 
(Smith,  Staudish,  Peiiii)—  Bush 
*54  Story  of  Columbus — AlcCabe 
55  Story  of  Whittier — AlcCabe 
57  Story  ofLouise  M.  Alcott — Bush 
*sg  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
Go  Children   of   the  Northland— 

62  Children  of  the  South  Lauds  — 

I  (Florida,  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico) 

63  Children  of  the  South  Lands  — 

II  (Africa,  Hawaii,  The  Philip- 
pines)— McFee 

64  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies —  I 
(New  Amsterdam) — Bakei 

65  Child  Life    in  the  Colonies — 
II  (Pennsylvania) — Baker 


Books  Suggested  for  February  Reading 

While  all  the  titles  of  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  are  suit- 
able for  reading  at  any  time,  we  suggest  the  following  for  February 
reading  because  of  their  association  with  February  events. 

Bead :   N'o.  l.">7.  Storv  of  Dickens. 


Birthday, 

No.  284,  Sti 


Feb.  7th. 

rv  of  Little  Ne 


.d:  No. 
(Grades 


Charles  Dickens' 

(Grades  S  to  7.) 

Thomas  A.  Edison's  and  Daniel  Boone's  Birthday,  Feb.  11th.   Read:  No. 87, 

American  Inventors,  which  includes  the  Story  of  Edison.    (Grades  3  to  5.) 

No.  82,  Story  of  Daniel  Boone.    (Grades  4  to  0.) 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  Feb.  12th.    Read:  No.  204,  Boyhood  of  Lincoln.  (Grades 

2  to  1. 1    N11.     Story  of  Lincoln.    (Grades  \\  to  li.)    No.  128,  Speeches  of  Lincoln. 

(Grades  7  to  9.) 

Washington's  and  Lowell's  Birthday,  Feb.  22.    Read:  No.  45,  Boyhood 


Was  I 

No.  158,  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
SirLaunfal.  (Grades  7  to 'J.)  No.  155,  Rh 
Longfellow's  Birthday,  Feb.  27th.  Rc:u 
No,  18,  Courtship  of  Miles  staudish.  (U 
Hiawatha.  (Grades  2  to  G. )  No.  143,  Bui 
(Grades  5  to  8.)  No.  90,  V, 
No.  120,  Ten  Selections  from  Longfellow. 

Our  complete  descriptive  catalo 
Series  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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Longfellow,  (tirades  '6  to  7.) 
(Grades  5  to  8.) 

of  the    Instructor  Literal  11  re 


"Where  there's  a 
Will  there's  a  Way." 

If  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  their  pur- 
chase by  the  school, 
and  you,  as  teacher, 
are  really  interested 
in  your  pupils  having 
these  books,  some 
way  will  occur  to  you 
for  providing  the 
necessary  money. 
Have  you  the  Will? 
If  so,  the  Way  will 
be  found. 


6G  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies— III 
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of  the   Revolution—  i 
Allen    and   the  Green 
u  Boys)—  McCabe 
of  the   Revolution -II 
Philadelphia)— McCabe 
70  Stoi  ies  of  Ihe  Revolution  —  III 
(Marion,    the    Swamp    Fox  1  — 
^132  Story  of  Franklin — Faris 
*l64  The   Little    Brown  Bab}'  and 

Other  Babies 
*i65  Geniila,  the  Child 
ert,  and  some  of 
*166  Louise  011  t lie  Rhine  ! 
New  Home.    (A'os.  j6f, 
ihe  stories    from  "St 
Sisters"  bv Jane  Andre 
167  Famous  Artists  I — I, a 

Bonheur — Petticrew 
Literature 

*35  Goody  Two  Shoes 
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■  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
actions  from  Hiawatha  (for 
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al  Friends  and  How 


Knowing— Book 


FOURTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

*7S  Story  of  Coal— McJCant 


Wh 
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154  Conquests o I" Little  Plant  People 
*i;l6  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks  I — McFee 
*i8l  Stories  of  the  Stars— McFee 
*2o5  KyeS   and    No  Eyes  and  The 

Three  Giants 
History  and  Biography 
*5  Story  of  Lincoln — Reiter 
*56  Indian  Children  Tales — Bush 

78  Stories    of    the  Backwoods— 
*79  A  I.ittle  New  England  Viking 
81  Story  of  DeSoto— Hatfield 
*§2  Story  of  Daniel  Booiie— Reiter 

83  Story  of  Printing— McCabe 

84  Slory  of  David  Crockett — Reiter 
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8S  American  Naval  Heroes  (Jones 
Perry,  Farragut)— Bush 

89  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson— Judd 
91  Story  of  p;ugene  Field — AlcCabe 

178  Story  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill— Baker 
*i82  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc — AIcFee 
207  Famous   Artists    II — Reynolds 

and  Murillo — Cranston 
243  Famous  Artists  — III  —  Millet 
♦248  Makers  of  European  History — 
Literature 

90  Fifteen  Selections  from  Long- 
fellow— I  (Village  Blacksmith, 
Children's  Hour,  and  others) 

*95  Japanese   Myths  and  Legends 
103  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  Water     Babies      (Abridged;  — 
Kingsley 

*iyi  Tolmi  of  the  Treetops — Grimes 
*I72  Labu  the  Little  Lake  Dweller 


*I73  Tara  of  the  Tents — C 1 ivies 
195  Night    before    Clirisimas  and 

Other    Christmas    Poems  and 

Stories  (Any  Grade) 
*2oi  Alice's    First    Adventures  in 

Woiideiia/u.d—  Carroll. 
*202  Alice's  1'urther  Adventures  in 

Wonderland—  Carroll 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

92  Animal  Life   in  the  Sea — AIcFee 


lk 

r- Brown 

9-i  St 

>ry  of  Si 

r— Reiter 

96  W 

■  at  We 

"i) 

rink   (Tea,  Coffee 

am 

Cocoa) 

-/ 

rown 

'139  I'e 

eps  into 

Bi 

rd  Nooks— II 

2IO  Sll 

nd  Crocuses— 

263  Tl 

e  Sky  F 

ily— Denton 

280  M 

iking  of 

1  li 

e  World— llerudon 

2S1  Bi 

ildersof 

Hi 

e  World— Hemdoh 

'283  St 

Dries  of 

Ti 

Tit— Mush 

History 

and  Biography 

16  Explorath 

of  the  Northwest 

80  St 

Dry  oi  th 

labots— McBride 

97  St 

ory  of  th 

mseiiicn-//„».u.» 

98  St 

at 

tan  Hale— Mc(  abe 

99  >SI 

II  < 

rson  — AlcCabe 

100  St 

>i  y  of  Bi 

ut— McFee 

101  St 

Dry  of  Ri 

lie 

rt  E.Lee— Mckane 

105  St 

>ry  of  C: 

111: 

a&-^Donglas 

15 ic.6  St 

ory  of  M 

107  St 

>rv  of  K 

— Bush 

ob 

ert  Louis  Steveu- 

110  SI 

IT v  of  H 

1  u 

thorue— McFee 

112  Bi 

og'raphii 

:al 

Stories  —  Haw 

flip 

141  St 

jry  of  G 

-ant— McKa  ne 

144  St 

ory  of  St 

a— McCabe 

145  St 

jry  of  M 

cK 

inley— McBride 

IS7  St 

sry  of  1) 

id 

ens— Smith 

!i/"9  St 

>ry  of  tl 

e  1 

*lag— Baiter 

1S5  St 

>ry  of  th 

e  1 

•'irst  Crusade— 

190  SI 

>ry  of  F 

ill 

er  Hennepi  u — 

191  St 

ory  of  L. 

die— Ale  Bi  ide 

'217  St 

Dry  of  Fl 

uceNightiugale— 

218  St 

>ry  of  Ft 

232  St 

Dry  of  S 

265  Fo 

ur  Little 

Discoverers  in  l'ana- 

ma 

-Bush 

249  Flow 


SIXTH  YEAR 

of  the  Forests  (Rubber, 
mi,  Resins,  etc,)—  Mct'ie 
:rs  and  Birds  of  Illinois — 


Patterson 
Geography 

114  Great  European  Cities 
don  and  Paris! — Bush 

115  Great     European  Citit 
"(Rome  and  Berlin)— Bush 

168  Great     European  Cities 
(St.  Petersbu 
nople)  —Bush 
♦246  What  I  Saw 
*247  The  Chinese 
— F.  AL  Paul 
♦285  Story  of  Pan 
— Nida 

History  and  Biography 

*73  Four  Great  Musicians- 
74  Four  More  Great  Mi 
*n6  Old   English  Heroes 
Richard  ilie  Lioi 
Black  I  rince)— B 
117  Later  Knulisli 
well,  Wellington 


-I  (I.on- 


=s— 1 1 1 
stanti- 


Japau— Griffis 
1  Their  Country 


ind  the  Canal 


All 


Tl 


II. 


Hearted, 

J  1 

eroes  (Ciom- 
iladstoue) 
Re  vol  11  lion — 

r   and  Clay— 
f  Napoleon— Bush 
of  Heroism— Bush 
f  Lafayette— Bush 
oi    Roger    Williams — 


Wi 


ud  Clark  Expe 
William  Tell- 
'  Slavery—  Be 


Washington 
Stories  of  the  States 

50S  Story  of  Florida- 


litiou— 

llallock 
iker  T 


skett 


-D 


*287  Life  in  Colonial  Days—  Tilling- 
hast 

Literature 

*S  King  of     the     Golden  River 

— Rnski?i 
*9  The  Golden  Touch — llaivthoi  ne 
61  Story  of  Siudhad  the  Sailor 
10S  History   in   Verse  (Sheridan's 
Ride,   Independence    Bell,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  etc.) 
113  Little  DafTydowudilly  and  Other 
Stories— Hawthorne 
*i8o  Story  of  Aladdin  and  of  Ali 

Bab  a— Lewis 
*i83  A  Dog  of  Flanders — De  la  Ramee 
*i84  The  Nurnberg  Stove — La Raniee 
*iS6  Heroes  from  King  Arthur — 
194  Whittier'S  Poems — Selected 


f'lgg  Jackanapes — Ewing 
*2oo  The  Child   of    Urbino — De  la 
Ramee 

*2oS  Heroes  of  Asgard — Selections — 

Kcaty 

*2I2  Stories  from  Robin  Hood — Bush 
*234  Poems  Worth   Knowing — Book 
II — Intermediate — Faxon 


511  Story  of  Illinois— Smith 

512  Story  of  Indiana — Clem 

513  Story  of  Iowa— AIcFee 

515  Story  of  Kentucky — Eubank 
520  Slory  of  Michigan — Skinner 
.  521  Story.of  Minnesota — Skinner 
528  Story  of  New  Jersey — Hutchin- 
son 

533  Story  of  Ohio — Galbrealh 

536  Story  of  Pennsylvania — Marsh 

542  Story  of  Utah—  Young 

546  Story  of  West  Virginia — Shawkey 
547  Story  of  Wisconsin — Skinner 

Literature 

10  The  Snow  Image — Hawthorne 
*II  Rip  Van  Winkle — In  ing 
*I2  I.egeud  of  Sleepy  Hollow — lm- 
m  g 

*22  Rab  and  His  Friends — Brown 
*24  Three    Golden     Apples — Haw- 
thorne + 

*25  The  Miraculous  Pitcher — Haw- 
ihoi  ne  t 
26  The  Minotaur — Hawthorne 

118  A  Tale  of  the  White  Hills  and 
Other  Stories — Ha-ivthorne 
*ng  Bryant's      Thauatopsis,  and 
Other  Poems 

120  Ten  Selections  from  Longfel- 
low—II  (Paul  Revere's  Ride,  The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,  and  other 
poems) 


*2 


121  Selections  from  Holmes  (The 
Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay,  Old 
Ironsides,    and    other  poems) 

122  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hainelin — 
Browning 

161  The  Great  Carbuncle,  Mr. 
Higginbotham's  Catastrophe, 
Snow  Hakes — Hawthorne 

162  The  Pygmies — Hawthorne 

211  The  Golden  Fleece— -Hawthorne 

222  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

I.  'Ihe  Sttory  of  Perseus 

223  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

II.  The  Story  of  Theseus 

225  Tennyson's  Poems — Selected 

For  various  grades 
229  Responsive    Bible   Readings — 
64  The  Story  of  Don  Quixote — Bush 
284  Story  of  Little  Nell  ■Smith 

SEVENTH  YEAR 


literature 

*l'3  Courts 
*U  Kvang 


uidish 


Great  Stone  Face, Rill  from 
own  Pump — Hawthorne  > 
ctions  fioin  Wordsworth 
on  Immortality,  We  are 
1,  To  the  Cuckoo,  and 
poems) 

-lions    from    Shelley  and 

ctions  from  The  Merchant 

V   of  K  i  tig  Arthur,    as  told 
miiyson— Hallock 
*I49  Man  Without  a  Country,  The 
—Hale  f 

*tg2  Story  of  Jean  Valjeau — Grames 
193  Selections  \  10m the  Sketch  Book 

5ray    Champion  —  Haiv- 


<i.i7  ^ 
b 


196  The  G 
I  hoi  ne 

213  Poems 
Selected 

214  Mere  Selection 
Sketcli  Hook— Irving 

*2i6  Lamb's    Tales  from 


rhouias     Moore — 
from  the 
Shakes- 


ire— Selected 

le  Oregon  Trail  (Condensed 
111  Park  man) — Grames 
ems  Worth  Knowing — Book 
-  Grammar 

Adventures  of  Ulysses 


pei 
*23i  T 

fro 
*235  P< 

III 

238  Lamb 
Part  I 

239  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  II 

*24i  Story  of  Iliad  -  Chinch  (Cond.) 
*2.|2  Storv  of  the  /Eneid  —  Ch'u'rch 
(Cond.)  ' 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

I  .iterature 

*I7  Enoch  Ardeii — Ten  11  rson  f 
*ls  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal— Lowell  f 
*I9  Col  I  er's  Saturday  Night-/>'«)  Hit 
*23  The  Deserted   Village  —  Gold- 
smith 

*i  >6  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  + 
127  Gray's  Elegy  and  Other  Poems 
*i28  Speec  hes  of  Lincoln 

129  Julius  Ccesar  Selections 

130  Henry  the  VIII— Selections 

131  Macbeth — Selections 

142  Scott's    Lady   of   the  Lake — 
Canto  I  t 

154  Scott's    Lady    of    the    Lake — 
Canto  II  + 

143  building  of  the  Ship   and  other 
Poems—  Lout; /r/to-v  , 

14S  Horati'us,  ivry,  The  Armada — 
Alacaulay 

150  Bunker   Hill    Address  —  Selec- 
tions from  Adams    and  Jeffer- 
son Oration — Webster  f 
*i5i  Gold  Bug,  Xue,— Poe 

153  Prisoner  ofChillon   and  Other 
Poems — />')'/ on  t 

155  Rlioecus  and    Other   Poems — 
Lowell  + 

156  l-.dgar  Allan  Poe  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

15S  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
and  Other  Papers  + 

169  Abram  Joseph    Kyau — Biogra- 
phy and  selected  poems — Smith 

170  Paul  II.    Hayne  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

215  Life     of    Samuel     Johnson  — 

Alacaulay  f 
221  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers — 
Addison  t 
♦236  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 
IV— Advanced 
237  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel—  Scott 

Introduction  anil  Canto  I  f 
t    These  have   biographical  sketch 
of  author,    with    introduction  or 
explanatory  notes. 


Twelve  or  more  copies  sent  PREPAID  at  60c  per  dozen  or  $5.00  per  hundred. 


Limp  Cloth  Binding  ae^JH2ift 

plied  also  in  limp  cloth  binding  ;tt  10c  per  copy. 


We  do  not  send  out  free  samples,  but  for  50  Cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  ten  of 
the  Instructor  Literature  Series  5c  edition  with  the  understanding  that  If  they  are  not  found  satisfac- 
tory they  may  be  returned  at  once  and  your  50  cents  will  be  refunded,  plus  postage  for  their  return. 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER.    Price  5  Cents  Each.     Postage,  1  Cent  per  copy  extra 

Introduction  Offer: 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DAN5VILLE,  N.  Y.  )  ORDER  FROM  MOST 
HALL  &  McCREARY,  434  SoT\Vabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  J  COWENIENT  POI*T 


PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BY 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


February 


Latta's    Helps   For  Teachers 

Best  on  Earth,  Least  Expensive — Sent  Postpaid 


Send  a  money  order  for  at  least  60c  worth  of  goods  and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  Teachers  Bulletin  to  be  included  free. 

48  Indian  Pictures,  in  splendid  accoutrement,  with  names,  size  7x9,  book  form.... 35c 
Brown  or  Carbon-tone  Pictures,  16x20,  Washington;  Lincoln;  Christ  at  Twelve; 
Sistine  Madonna;  Wind  Mill;  Gleaners;  Angelas;  Homeward,  1  for  20c;  4  for  60o 

50  Popular  Pictures,  half  cent  size,  assorted  subjects  :  15c 

20  Outline  Maps,  8^x11;  U.  S.,  Continents,  Groups,  States — name  maps  10c 

Large  Outline  Maps  of  United  States  for  Charts,  24x36  inches,  3  for  20c 

16  Common  Birds  in  Natural  Colors,  each  3x4  inches,  with  description  15c 

16  Common  Birds  to  Color,  each  6x9  inches,  drawn  from  above  set  10c 

Entertainment,  all  grade^;  Wash.,  25c ;_  Lincoln,  25c;  Dist.  School  Dialogues. ..  .25c 


<ll  New  Paper  Cutting  Designs  15c 

?,U  Sewing  Card  Patterns  on  Cardboard. .  .20c 

5.U  Drawings   to   Color,   assorted  15c 

•14  Large   Drawings  to  Color.,  26c 

12  Different  Calendars  to  Color,  6x9  inches,  5c 

18  Hiawatha    Drawings   to   Color  15c 

IS  Eskimo   Drawings  to  Color  15c 

12  Dolls  of  ^Nations  in  Colors,  to  cut  out..  10c 
12  Dolls  of  Nations  to  Color,  like  above...  6c 

8  Large    Physiology    Drawings  10c 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Cards  15c 

New  Intermediate  Arithmetic  Cards  18c 

8  Intermediate  Language  Pictures  20c 


The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  one  child  80c 

The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  two  children.  .$1.40 
The  Beginner's  Outfit  for  four  children.  .$2.20 

Cock  Robin  Story  with  16  Drawings   8c 

Gingerbread  Boy  Story  with  16  Drawings,  12c 
Farm  Stories  with  16  Drawings,  primary.. 12c 

Over  3,000  Script  Words  to  paste  16c 

Over  3.000  Printed  Words  to  paste  16c 

Word  Cards  showing  print  and  script,  set,  28c 
Over  300  Written  Copies  for  Penmanship..  5c 
Letters  and  Figures,  j4-inch,  on  cards.... 30c 

Hints  and  Devices  for  Teachers  20c 

Gummed  Stars,  Dots,  Hearts  or  Flags,  box  10c 
25  Public   School   Report  Cards  10c 


Sheet  of  Blue  Carbon  Paper,  20x30,  for... 10c 
12  Sheets  Transparent  Tracing  Paper  15c 

15  Latta's  Weaving  Mats,  assorted  colors,  10c 
Tickets — Good,    Perfect  or  On  Time,  100  for  10c 

25  Prize  Cards,  good  for  any  subject  10c 

Toy  Money,  Coins  and  Bills,  $506.64  set.. 25c 
Latta's  Business  Exercise,  for  all  grades.. 25c 

16  Manual  Training  Exercises  for  Boys.. 25c 
6  Large  Mottoes  and  Pledges  for  Schools,  15c 

How  to  Teach  Phonics  25c 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  Primary  25c 

12  Pretty  Gift  Cards  for   Last  Day  25c 

10  Stencils  to  use  with  a  lead  pencil  13c 


Latta's  Blackboard  Stencils — Best  Ever  Made — Postpaid 


Borders,  each  5c.  Sunbonnet  Babies ;  Overall 
Boys;  Brownies;  Goldenrod;  Maple  Leaves; 
Turkeys;  Pumpkins;  Grapes;  Cattails;  Hol- 
ly; Bells;  Santa;  Birds;  Roses;  Poinsettia. 

Other  Stencils,  22x34  inches,  each  10c.  Typi- 
cal Pilgrims;  .Mayflower;  Log  Cabin;  Tur- 
key Calendar;  Fireplace  Calendar;  Santa 
Driving  Eight  Reindeer;  Santa  Going  Down 
Chimney;  Santa  Filling  Stockings;  Christ 
Child;  Washington  on  Horse;  Flag;  Pro- 
gram; Roll  of  Honor;  Welcome;  Large 
Hiawatha;  Wild  Indian  on  Horse.  Name 
any  Calendar,  Map  or  Physiology  Subject. 

Colored  Chalk.    Very  best,  dozen  assorted,  15c; 

Blue  Stamping  Powder,  per  bag,  10c. 


it  frit 


.1 


Map  Stencils,  34x44  inches,  each  20c.  United 
States;  Any  Continent;  Any  State;  Any 
Group  of  States.  Name  any  of  above  maps, 
about  9x12,  at  3c  each,  for  seat  work. 

Large  Map  Stencils,  about  4x6  feet,  each  40c. 
'  United  States ;  Europe ;  World. 


Portraits,  Animals,  etc.,  size  1 7x22  inches,  each 

5c.  VVashington;  Lincoln;  Wilson;  Long- 
fellow ;  Columbus ;  Field ;  Eskimo  Man ;  Es- 
kimo Mother;  Dutch  Boy;  Dutch  Girl;  Mill; 
Horse;  Cow;  Dog;  Fox;  Bear;  Elephant; 
Camel;  Lion;  Pig;  Sheep;  Wolf;  Turkey; 
Locomotive;  Steamer;  Buffalo;  Indian. 
Special  Stencils.  Fifty  different  Busywork 
Stencils,  medium  size,  35c;  Fifteen  Common 
Bird  Stencils,  15c;  Forty  Different  Phonic 
Stencils,  about  9x12  inches,  60c;  Five-inch 
Ornamental  Alphabet,  20c;  Twelve-inch 
Plain  Alphabet,  40c ;  Six-inch  Old  English 
Alphabet,  25c;  Script  Alphabet  for  Black- 
board, capitals,  small  letters  and  figures, 
complete  set,  10c. 


Read  Our  Best  Offers 


About  Teachers  Bulletin 


About  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers 


Teachers  Bulletin  contains  64 
pages  9  by  12  inches  and  it  weighs 
one-half  pound.  This  Bulletin  has 
recently  been  prepared  by  J.  S. 
Latta  and  bis  force  of  competent 
primary  and  rural  teachers.  It  is 
full  of  new  hints  and  devices  and 
money-saving  suggestions.  Indeed, 
this  Bulletin  challenges  the  world  for 
service  and  economy  to  the  rural  or 
primary  teacher.  One  teacher  writes 
like  this: 

"I   have   taught  sixteen  terms  of 


al 


I 


d  now  have  twenty- 
enrolled  representing 
Your  Teachers  Bul- 
l's Book  for  Teachers 
le  for  me  to  provide 
vork  for  every  pupil 
thirty-six  recitations 

daily.' 

You  may  order  a  copy  postpaid 
for  25c  or  you  may  have  a  copy 
free  if  you  purchase  not  less  than 
60c  worth  of  school  supplies.  Any 
irimary  or  rural  teacher  who  is  not  pleased  with  Teachers  Bulletin 
i.-iy  report  to  us  and  we  will  refund  the  price  paid  and  allow  the 
Julletin  as  a  present.    Isn't  this  fair? 


Latta's  Book  for  Teachers,  re- 
vised and  eidarged,  contains  2SS 
pages,  9  by  12  inches,  and  it  weighs 
nearly  two  pounds.  Over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  primary  and  rural 
teachers  are  using  this  splendid  book 
daily,  and  every  mail  brings  us  un- 
solicited letters  of  appreciation.  One 
very  late  letter  from  a  rural  teacher 
reads  as  follows : 

"Only  Latta's  School  Supplies  for 
me  after  this.  Your  book  for  Teach- 
ers is  perfectly  grand.  I  have  often 
wished  for  such  a  book — it  far  sur- 
pases  all  I  have  ever  hoped  to  find. 
Please  send  me  the  following  articles 
listed  in  your  book  and  as  my  order 
this  time  amounts  to  $4.15,  I  wish 
you  would  include  another  free  copy 
of  Latta's  Book  for  Teachers.  I 
want  to  send  it  as  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent to  a  teacher  in  South  Dakota." 

The  postpaid  price  is  $1.00,  but 
you  need  to  pay  only  25c  if  you 
purchase  not  less  than  $2.00  worth 
of  school  supplies  at  the  same  time.  If  yc 
amounts  to  not  less  than  $4.00  you  may 
Teachers  free.     Do  not  wait — order  now. 


order  for  school  supplies 
sk  for  Latta's  Book  for 


Other  School  Supplies 

Postage  or  Express  Extra 

Teachers  are  greatly  favored  by  the  late  parcel  post  ruling.    Ask  your 
postmaster  or  rural  carrier  for  detailed  information.    Send  a  money  order 
-  and  be  sure  to  include  enough  postage.    If  you  allow  too  much  for  postage,  ~ 

<m*^  1  W'H  return  it  in  stamps  with  the  goods. 


Construction  Patterns,  set  of  33  by  Latta, 
printed  on  heavy  cardboard  or  paper  in 
four  coirs,  ready  to  make  up  (24  oz.)..38c 
Cordboard  for  sewing  cards  and  construc- 
tion, white,  tough,  56  shts  9x12  (2  lbs.)  20c 

Chart  Paper,  12  sq.  yds.,  (2}4  lbs.)  25c 

Drawing  Paper,  manila,  9x12  (5  lbs.)  25c 

Drawing  Paper,  white,  9x12  (9  lbs.)  60c 

Drawing  and   Construction   Paper,  heavy, 

9x12,  assorted  colors,  50  sheets  (20  oz.).15c 
Hektograph,  8)4x11 'A,  ink,  etc.  (5  lbs.). $2.00 

Hektograph  Paper,  8>/2xll  (6  lbs.)  50c 

Hektograph  Ink,  name  color,  bottle  (8  oz.)  18c 


Tableaux  Light,  name  color,  can  (6  oz.)..30c 
Rubber   Type   Printer   for   making  charts, 

%-inch  type  (6  lbs.)  $1.20 

Rubber  Type  Printer,  J^-in.  type  (12  oz.)  48c 
Mounting   Paper,    Special    Ouality.  heavy 

20x25  in.,  Grey  or  Seal  Brown  (2  lbs.)  25c 
Sewing  Card  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)..10c 

Raffia,   natural   (1   lb.)  18c 

Raffia,  colored,  name  color  (JA  lb.)  25c 

Raffia  Needles,  25  in  pkg.  (2  oz.)  10c 

Reed,  per  pound,  No.   1  fine,  60c;  No.  2 

medium,  55c;  No.  3  medium  coarse,  50c; 

No.  4  coarse,  45c;  No.  5  coarser  40c 


Shoe  Pegs,  3,000,  six  colors  (12  oz.)  15c 

Scissors,  4^-inch,  blunt,  dozen  (18  oz.)..60c 
Paper    for    folding    and    cutting,  assorted 

colors,  20x25,  45  sheets  (3  lbs.)  25c 

Latta's    Christmas    Boxes,    holly,  printed, 

ready  to  cut  and  fold,  dozen  (8  oz.)....10c 
Christmas  Boxes,  printed  and  cut  ready  to 

fold,  dozen   (6  oz.)  18c 

Latta's  8-inch  Clock  Dial  (5  oz.)  15c 

Beginners  Tracing  Pad   (5   oz.)   6c 

U.  S.  Flags,  11x18,  mounted,  doz.  (1  lb.). .35c 
Brass  Paper  Fasteners,  round  heads,  100 

(4  oz.)  'A-'m.  10c;  J^-in.  12c;  J4-in  ISc 


Address : 


J.  S.  Latta,  Inc. 


Box  19, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS  ESS 


ies,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Hays, 
Motion  Songs, Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs, Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Uoods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions.  Large 
catalogue  Free.  t'very  Teacher  should  have  one. 
T.  S.  DENISON  *  CO.  Dept.  58,  Chicago 


OFAYS 

J  *  Oatalogu 


and 
EutertninmenU 

logue  of  thouusudss 
FREE  t  FREE  1  FREE  1 

SAM'L  FRENCH,  20  West  38th.,  New  York. 


LAYS 


Wanted  10000  Teachers 

To  test  "The  Story  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling 

''It  is  simple  and  definite"  and  the  results 
are  WONDERFUL.  Head  "Modern  Methods 
of  Teaching  Primary  Beading"  in  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans  for  Sept.  1914. 
For  free  information  address 

G.  W.  LEWIS, 

4806  St.  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
Also  ARTHUR  F.  BIRD,  London,  22  Bedford  Street, 
Strand. 


Literary  Assistance 

All  work  prepared  to  order. 

Debate  Outlines,  any  subject.  Botli  affirmative 
and  negative  ?l.uu,  either  50c.  Complete  discus- 
sions $2.&0  per  thousand  words. 

Essays,  Orations,  Speeches,  etc.,  on  any  subject 
and  for  any  occasion  $'J.5u  per  thousand  word-:. 
Outlines  $1.00  each. 

Manuscripts  of  all  kinds  revised  J  I. no  per 
thousand  words. 

Book  BeVlews  a  specialty. 

JOHN  H.  ARNOLD, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Money  for  the  Rural  Schools 

One  farmer  with  a  cheap  automobile 
has  more  invested  in  that  one  piece  of 
mechanism  than  the  average  rural  com- 
munity as  a  whole  has  in  its  school  plant; 
and  the  owner  of  the  auto  frequently 
spends  as  much  on  the  upkeep  of  his  one 
car  as  the  community  spends  for  the  total 
j  maintenance  of  the  school,  including  the 
I  teacher's  salary.    This  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  significant  comparisons  brought 
J  out  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Feagin,  State  Su- 
|  perintendent  of  Education  for  Alabama, 
in  a  survey  reported  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

To  illustrate  farther  the  plight  of  the 
schools,  Supt.  Feagin  shows  a  dilapi- 
j  dated  rural  school  in  contrast  with  the 
handsomely  constructed  jad  in  the  same 
county,  costing  several  thousand  dollars. 
"This  jail,"  he  says,  "has  sanitary 
drinking  fountains,  shower  baths,  clean 
floors,  plenty  of  light,  good  ventilation, 
and  is  otherwise  attractive.  Could  a 
person  from  the  district  in  which  this 
school  is  located  be  blamed  for  prefer- 
ring the  jail? 

"Naturally  country  schools  make  little 
|  appeal  either  to  pupils  or  teachers,  under 
I  existing  conditions.  Pupils  drop  out  and 
teachers  move.  Out  of  5,423  pupils  en- 
tering the  first  grade  in  the  schools  in- 
spected in  the  Alabama  survey  only  sixty 
completed  the  work  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  high  school.  Of  the  teachers, 
seventy-six  per  cent  are  holding  their 
present  positions  for  the  first  time.  Of 
the  remainder,  eighteen  per  cent  are 
teaching  their  second  session  in  their 
first  school,  and  only  nineteen  per  cent 
have  stayed  more  than  two  years  in  the 
same  place.  The  Alabama  survey  was 
an  attempt  to  provide  a  definite  back- 
ground of  facts  on  which  to  base  a  cam- 
paign for  improvement.  The  controlling 
purpose  of  the  investigation  was  not  to 
establish  an  opinion  or  theory,  but  to 
find  out  the  truth.  The  survey  was  not 
made  by  outside  specialists  imported  for 
the  occasion,  but  by  regular  officials  of 
the  State  education  department,  who  se- ' 
lected  three  typical  counties  and  person- 
ally visited  the  schools.  The  results  will 
be  used  for  definite  improvement  in  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

"The  conditions  found  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Alabama, "  delclares  Dr.  Clax- 
ton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
"They  can  be  duplicated  anywhere.  In 
Tennessee  a  few  years  ago,  for  instance, 
inquiry  revealed  that  in  several  counties 
the  cost  of  the  county  jail  was  greater 
than  the  total  cost  of  all  the  schoolhouses 
in  the  county,  and  in  more  than  half  the 
counties  of  the  State  the  cost  of  court- 
house and  jail  together  was  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  schoolhouses,  while  in  a 
majority  of  the  counties  the  average  an- 
nual salary  of  the  teacher  was  less  than 
the  cost  of  feeding  a  prisoner  in  jail. 

"This  Alabama  survey  is  conspicuous 
because  it  is  a  carefully  drawn  picture 
of  the  traditional  public  indifference  to 
the  problem  of  adequate  support  fur 
schools  in  rural  communities.  We  still 
spend  much  more  for  luxuries — even 
harmful  luxuries — than  we  do  for  educa- 
tion. Until  a  community  spends  at  least 
as  much  for  education  as  it  does  for  any 
one  of  the  material  necessities  of  life — 
food,  clothing  and  shelter — it  is  not  doing 
its  full  duty. " 


Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  great  thing  it 
would  be  for  your  school  to  own  a  beautiful  large 
oil  painting  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  famous 
"Old  Swimmin'  Hole"  and  a  bust  of  the  beloved 
poet?  Can  you  imagine  the  delight  of  every 
pupil?  Why  not  own  them,  m  hen  they  can  be  had 
free  of  all  cost?  The  Greenlield  Art  Assn.  makes 
this  special  offer  to  every  teacher  and  we  urge 
every  reader  to  be  sure  and  read  their  excellent 
plan  on  page  14  of  this  magazine. 


Valparaiso  University's  second  quarter  opens  on 
December  eighth.  January  tirstthe  institution  will 
have  completed  its  forty-second  year.  Each  year 
the  school  has  continued  to  increase  its  enroll- 
ment,departments  and  facilities.  The  authorities 
announce  with  great  pleasure  that  they  have  re- 
cently purchased  some  farming  property  which 
will  enable  them  to  immediately  offer  an  excellent 
agricultural  course.  The  new  875,000  Domestic 
Science  Building  which  has  just  been  completed, 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  quarter.  The  Music  School  is  planning  a 
number  of  recitals.  It  will  conclude  its  program 
with  the  aunual  May  Festival  which  assembles  the 
biggest  musical  artists  in  the  country.  This  pro- 
gram is  considered,  not  only  in  Valparaiso  Dut 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  prominent  spring 
festivity.  Catalogs  and  other  detailed  information 
may  be" had  at  any  time  by  addressing  the  registrar. 
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You  Need 

Pencil  Sharpeners 

In  every  school  room 

Special  School  Prices 


10  Days  Free  Trial. 

Returnable  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

These  Pencil  Sharpeners  are  wonderful  value 
at  quoted  prices. 

"JUNIOR" 


Special  School  Price,  $2.00 

(Clamp  included) 

Sharpens  every  pencil  made.  Practical  point 
adjuster — not  a  makeshift  —  offers  choice  of 
points  from  blunt  to  fine.  Twin  cutters  offer 
perfect  support  to  pencil.  No  broken  leads. 

Cutters  can  be  resbarpened  any  number  of 
times  and  again  used. 

Can  be  used  in  vertical  or  horizontal  position. 

"WIZARD" 


Special  School  Price,  $2.40 

(Clampincluded  | 

Heavy  steel  frame  construction  makes  it  a 
very  attractive  pencil  sharpener  for  school  use. 

Sharpens  every  pencil  made.  Practical 
point  adjuster— no  makeshift — offers  choice  of 
points  from  blunt  to  fine. 

Twin  cutters  offer  perfect  support  to  pencil. 
No  broken  leads.  Cutters  can  be  resharpened 
any  number  of  times  and  again  used. 

Hinged  cover  makes  it  a  simple  matter  to  get 
at  working  parts. 

"DEXTER" 

Full  Nickel  Plated  Model 


Special  School  Price,  $2.80 

(Clamp  included) 

Highest  grade  hand  feed  pencil  sharpener 
made  or  possible  to  make.  Sharpens  every 
pencil.  Practical  point  adjuster— no  make- 
shift—offers choice  of  points  from  blunt  to  line. 

Twin  cutters  offer  perfect  support  to  pencil. 
No  broken  leads.  Cutters  can  be  resharpened 
any  number  of  times  and  again  used.  Can  be 
used  in  vertical  or  horizontal  position. 

All  Models  Guaranteed  for  Lile 

Good  pencil  Sharpeners  save  their  cost  quick- 
ly and  last  a  lifetime.  "  • 

Send  for  samples  today.^ 

AUTOMATIC  PENCIL  SHARPENER  COMPANY, 
695  Atlas  Block,  Chicago 


What  Some  Rural  Schools  Are 
Doing 

"Country  children  should  be  taught  in 
terms  of  country  life, "  declares  W.  T. 
Hodges  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
order  to  discover  some  of  the  definite 
things  that  have  been  done  in  rural  pub- 
lic schools  toward  infusing  into  both  par- 
ents and  pupils  the  "stay-on-the-farm" 
spirit,  Mr.  Hodges  sent  3,500  letters  to 
superintendents  throughout  the  country 
who  have  rural  schools  under  their  super- 
vision. From  the  replies  many  sugges- 
tions of  special  value  have  been  received. 

"Farm  arithmetic,  farm  geography, 
and  textbooks  in  agriculture"  have  been 
secured  by  Berks  County,  Pa.  Newton 
County,  Mo.,  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  school  a  community  center  by  having 
work  done  to  supplement  that  done  at 
home  and  by  inducing  patrons  to  visit 
the  schools.  The  latter  is  accomplished 
by  the  "old  farm-wagon  and  big-dinner 
plan,  whereby  as  many  as  2,000  persons 
in  the  community  have  visited  one  school 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  year. 

A  teacher  of  Warren  County,  Ind. , 
who  gave  her  pupils  the  "option  of  work 
in  agriculture  or  Virgil"  was  astonished 
to  find  that  in  practically  every  instance 
the  students  took  both  subjects,  and  the 
grades  rose  beyond  anything  before 
experienced. 

"We  have  improvised  domestic  science 
teaching  by  means  of  coal-oil  stoves  and 
kitchen  utensils  which  the  patrons  of  the 
school  gave  through  a  'kitchen  shower, '  " 
says  an  enthusiastic  teacher  from  Chester 
Township,  Ohio.  A  teacher  who  was 
not  a  graduate  in  domestic  science  but 
who  had  "grit  and  determination"  put 
the  girls  of  this  school  to  work  in  pre- 
paring hot  lunches  which  were  sold  at  a 
few  cents.    A  varied  menu  was  provided. 

Plainville  Township,  Conn.,  selects  one 
school  in  each  village  and  makes  of  it 
"a  model  school,"  to  demonstrate  what 
a  rural  school  under  ordinary  conditions 
may  become.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  standard  in  all  the  schools  in  the 
country  has  been  elevated. 

In  Caroline  County,  Md.,  lantern-slide 
views  contrasting  the  best  and  poorest 
agricultural  and  domestic  conditions  are 
used  to  good  effect. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation, Mr.  Hodges  declares  "The  letters 
received  reveal  improvement  everywhere 
in  the  schools  for  country  children. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  the  country  child 
will  be  best  educated  for  whatever  life 
he  may  lead,  whether  in  the  city  or  in 
the  country,  if  taught  in  terms  of  country 
life.  The  movement  toward  this  is  nation 
wide.  Country  schoolhouses  are  used  to 
some  extent  as  civic  centers  in  all  States 
of  the  Union.  No  special  feature  of 
rural -school  work  is  confined  to  any  one 
State  or  section.  The  home-project 
method  of  teaching  agriculture,  used  in 
Massachusetts,  is  also  used  in  Louisiana, 
Wisconsin  and  other  States.  Boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  clubs  are  found  in  al- 
most every  State  in  the  Union." 


The  January  list  of  new  Victor  Rec- 
ords includes,  as  usual,  a  number  of  se- 
lections by  the  world's  famous  artists. 
Among  the  Records  designated  as  educa- 
tional are  two  "Old  Negro  Spirituals" 
by  the  Tuskegee  Institute  Singers,  a 
Rosetti -Woodman  song,  "A  Birthday," 
and  an  English  entertainer  recites  for 
children  "The  Life  of  Our  Lord, "  and 
"David."  There  are  also  two  records 
with  five  Shakespeare  songs.  In  line 
with  the  war  interest,  "  La  Marseillaise" 
and  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein"  are  given  by 
Sousa's  band,  and  other  of  the  National 
airs  are  given  cither  from  the  Victor 
band  or  vocally. 

The  St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School  has 
been  in  existence  twenty-eight  years, 
and  is  an  institution  which  gives  prac- 
tical training  in  its  line.  The  winter 
term  opened  January  5. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.S.  Government  examina- 
tions to  be  held  thoughout  the  entire  countrv  durmL* 
the  Winter  and  Spring.  The  positions  to  be  filled  pay 
from  $6U0  to  $1500  ;  have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions, with  full  pay. 

Thoseinterested should  write  immed' a*e'y  *o Frank' <'n 
Institute,  Dept.  0?8,  Erx  -hester.N.  Y.,f  orst hedulcshowing 
examination  dates  and  places  and  large  descript  ive  book, 
show  i  the  positions  nva  i  I  able  uu<l  giving  man  *  sa  in  |»lc 
examination  questions,  which  will  bo  sent  free  of  charge. 


Try  a  Valentine  Postoffice 


Have  a  postoffice  in  your  school,  sec  that 
feeling  created.  The  wise  teacher  knows  it 
some  exceptional  values  this  season.  We  d 
money.   Sent  postpaid  at  the  following  prii 


h  pupil  Rets  a  valentine,  and  note  the  Interest  and  era  of  good 
n  Investment  which  will  pay  big  dividends^  Try  It.  We  have 
>t  believe  their  equal  can  be  found  any  where  else  for  the 


Elite.— Elegant  cut  out  cards,  embossed,  about  3x5. 
There  Is  a  large  assortment  of  designs,  all  with  appro- 
priate Valentine  mottoes,  bright  and  pretty.  Hie 
each.  Envelopes  for  same  4c  per  dozen. 

Style  B.— Embossed,  cut  out  heart  shaped  folders, 
3}£x3%.  assorted  designs.  lceach.   120  for  Jl. 

Style  C( !.  Embossed  cards,  cut  out  heart  shape 
and  other  fancy  shapes,  assorted,  about  4^x4^. 

lceach,  120  for  gl. 
Style  C— Folders,  embossed,  cut  out,  4'.  \>.  ,, 
assorted.  2c  each,  60  for  gl. 

Style  E.  —  Elegant  lace  and  delecate  ornaments, 
springing  from  embossed,  cut  out," folding  backs, 
4}L,xti'.,,  assorted.  3c  each,  40  for  gl. 

Style  G.— Same  as  style  E,  but  larger  and  finer. 

5c  each,  24  forgl. 

Stylo  H.—  Same  as  style  (i,  but  but  larger  and  liner. 

10c  each,  12  for  gl. 
Envelopes.— Plain  envelopes  for  style  B,  4c  per 
dozen;  for  style  CC,  He  per  doz.    Kmbossed  envel- 
opes for  Style  B,  CC  and  E,  to  each;  for  Styles  G  and 
H,  2c  each. 

Novelty  Valentines.  —  Elegant  goods  made  of 
parchment,  celluloid,  silk.  etc..  handsomely  deco- 
rated, 15,  25c.  50c,  75c  and  gl  each.  These  are  the 
finest  goods  made. 

Imported  Valentine  Postcards.  —  Elegani 
cards  lithographed  in  colors  and  gold,  embossed,  very 
pretty  and  pleasing,  the  quality  sold  by  other  dealers 
at  2  for  5c,  about  100  designs  assorted. 

lc  each,  25  for  20c. 
Domestic  Valentine  Postcards.  Lithographed 
and  embossed,  big  assortment  of  designs. 

lc  each,  25  for  15c 
Watevcolor  Valentine  Postcards.  1 
colored  cardboard  for  coloring  with  watercolors.  Fine 
for  busy  work.  lc  each. 

Box  of  12  good  colors,  brush  and  directions,  13c 
Heart  Shaped  Hangers.— Dainty  card  novelties  made  by  the  famous  Raphael  'l  uck  A  Sons  (  to.,  ribbon 
hangers, envelope  with  each,  beautiful  goods  3!i  inch,  2J£c  each. 

Folding  Card  Novelties.-  When  card  is  opened,  flowers,  children,  birds,  etc.,  spring  out  from  the  back 
making  them  appear  more  lifelike.  Will  stand  on  mantle.  There  also  are  Tuck  goods,  beautifully  made. 
Each  in  envelope.  Five  sizes,  l)£c,  2J.£c,  5c,  10c  and  25c  each. 

Silk  Valentine  Postcards,  beautiful  goods,  usually  sold  at  double  the  price,  5c  each 

Perfumed  Valentine  Postcards,  flowers,  and  silk  padded  hearts  perfumed  with  sachet  powder,  usually  sold 
at  15c  to  25c  each,  special  bargain  at  10c  each 

Red  Cardboard  Hearts,  50  in  a  package,  1  Inch  10c,  2ii  inch  20c  a  package. 

John  Wilcox,    Milford,  N.  Y. 


24-Student  Chemistry  Desk  For 
Economical  Installation 


This  Desk  solves  the  Laboratory  problem  for  schools  where  many  students  must  be  accomo- 
dated in  a  limited  space.  Its  economical  cost  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  limited  appropriations. 

Whether  for  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Psychology,  Physiography,  Domestic  Science,  Kin- 
dergarten or  Agricultural  Work,  Kewaunee  Furniture  will  satisfactorily  serve  your  needs. 

E.  W.  Canine,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  writes;  "Our  Chemical  and 
Physical  laboratories  are  equipped  with  Kewaunee  furniture.  We  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  first  installment  that  we  had  no  hesitation  as  to  what  to  get  and  where  to  get  it  when  wt 
needed  additional  furniture."  Complete  information  on  request.    Just  ask  /or  Catalog  X. 


New  York  Office, 


LABORATORY      FURNITURE  ^/^EXPERTS 

KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 

70  Fifth  Ave., 


Tel.,  Chelsea  3909 


Short-Story  Writing 


A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,   form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  bom;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


One  student  writes:  I  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check  for 
$125  from  ' Everybody' s'  for  a  hu- 
morous story.  They  ask  for  more, 
I  am  feeling  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Esenwein." 

We  also  offer  courses  In  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism:  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 


Esenwein 


250-Page  Catalog  Free.    Please  Address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept.   46,    Springfield,  Mass. 


Become  a  Trained  Nurse 

We  will  train  you  ns  your  own  home  in  a  few  weeks 
and  assist  yon  to  employment  at  $12  to  $25  per  week.  Study 
inspare  time  andreeeive  diploma  in  a  yearor  less,  approved 
by  best  doctors,  Hospital  experience  also  given  if  "desired. 
Thousands  of  nurse?  trained  in  last  12  years.  Send  for 
catalog.   Easy  terms.  State  age  and  ability.  Address 

AMERICAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  1547  La  Salle  Av.,  Chicago 


BE-  A  BANKER 

Splendid  opportunities  for  School  Teach- 
ers— men  or  women.  Pleasant  work,  short 
hours,  all  holidays  off, yearly  vacation  with 
pay,  good  salary .  Learn  at  home.  Diploma 
in  six  months.    Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  President. 
School  of  Bankin«,152  HoUne  Building,  Co!umtms.O. 
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Clean- -the   mimeograph  is 

cleanly.  Its  operation  is  not  a  dirty-hand 
job.  The  ink  is  securely  locked  within  a  scientif- 
ically built  fountain,  which  permits  its  egress  only 
in  such  quantities  as  the  printing  demands.  This  is 

one  of  the  features  that  help  to  make  the  mimeograph  the 
most  practical  device  ever  conceived  of  for  duplicating 
typewritten  matter.  Let  us  send  you  our  new  booklet  E." 
You'll  find  it  interesting,  even  if  you  don't  think  you  need 
a  mimeograph  now.  Send  today  to  A.  B.  Dick  Company, 
Chicago-New  York.     Rotary  mimeograph  prices  range  from 

$30  to  $160 


ill 
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flags  of 

All  Nations 


FREE 

LET  YOUR  PUPILS  EJiRM  IT 

Em  FLAG  FOR  VOUR  SCHOOL 

ONLY  30  BUTTONS 

OW  is  the  time  for  every  school  or  room  to  have  a  big 
flag,  "Old  Glory"  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  every 
occasion  requiring  special  decorations,  and  the  sight  of 
/'The  Stars  and  Stripes"  floating  in  the  breeze  every 
day  keeps  alive  the  patriotic  spirit  in  the  children. 
V      Ask'the  children  to  sell  them  at  10  cents  each  to 
their  parents  or  friends.   Send  us  the  proceeds  and 
,we  will  immediately  forward  this  handsome  flag  pre- 
paid, free  of  all  charges. 

The  flag  is  a  good  big  one,  5  ft.  x  8  feet.,  with  18 
stars.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory.  Write  Now. 

As  reward  for  promptness,  we  will  also  send  a 
pretty  silk  flag,  10x15  inches,  to  those  forwarding  the 
proceeds  from  the  buttons  within  fifteen  days. 

THE  CO  UN  SUPPLY  CO. 

3S7  Pike  St.,        -         Covington,  Hy. 


Something  about  Pencil 
Sharpeners 

Up  to  within  a  very  short  while  a^o, 
il  could  be  said  that'the  pencil  sharpener 
industry  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  true 
that  in  this  staue  of  the  business,  pencil 
sharpeners  did  fall  short  of  the  intended 
mark.  Perhaps  many  teachers  and  school 
superintendents  have  tried  this  sharpener 
and  that  sharpener  until,  finally  growing- 
disgusted,  have  concluded  thai  no  pencil 
sharpener  is  made  that  will  satisfactorily 
serve  their  purpose.  Should  there  be 
this  prejudice  present,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  everything  made  must  of  ne- 
cessity go  through  its  experimental 
stage,  consequently  what  has  gone  before 
should  not  in  any  way  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  one's  judgment  on  what  can  be  bought 
in  the  way  of  pencil  sharpeners  at  this 
time.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  the 
largest  unexplored  field  for  the  sale  and 
use  of  pencil  sharpeners  lies  in  the  school 
world,  so  with  this  idea  in  mind  the  Au- 
tomatic Pencil  Sharpener  Company  of 
30  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  has 
inaugurated  an  active  campaign  to  ac- 
quaint that  particular  field  with  its  prod- 
uct. On  page  9  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  their  advertisement  illustrating 
three  popular  priced  models  of  their 
pencil  sharpeners  known  as  the  Junior, 
Wizard  and  Dexter.  As  you  will  note 
in  the  adv.,  they  are  featuring  a  free 
ten  day  trial  offer,  which  in  no  way 
obligates  one  to  purchase,  but  which 
does  make  it  possible  for  anyone  who  is 
interested  to  have  these  machines  sub- 
mitted for  tests  and  investigations. 

School  demands  on  pencil  sharpeners 
are  of  the  most  substantial  sort.  More 
pencils  will  probably  be  pointed  in  a 
schoolroom  in  one  day  than  in  the  average 
ounce  in  the  commercial  world  in  a 
month,  therefore  a  pencil  sharpener  that 
would  pass  muster  in  the  commercial 
world  perhaps  would  be  found  wanting 
in  this  school  field  where  so  much  service 
must  result.  Something  like  a  year  ago 
the  manufacturers  placed  on  the  market 
some  several  types  of  what  they  call 
twin  milling  cutter  pencil  sharpeners, 
and  their  machines  embodying  this  prin- 
ciple were  the  first  to  be  found  to  meet 
the  demands  in  the  school  field. 

In  the  matter  of  what  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  of  these  sharpeners,  they  say 
that  something  over  forty-five  thousand 
pointings  will  positively  be  produced  be- 
fore these  cutters  are  sufficiently  dulled 
to  require  resharpening.  They  can  be 
resharpened  any  number  of  times  and 
again  used,  and  the  cost  for  this  work 
is  the  modest  sum  of  fifty  cents.  Judged 
therefore  by  the  standard  of  upkeep,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  first  cost 
is  practically  the  only  one.  All  pencil 
sharpeners  of  the  Automatic  Pencil 
Sharpener  Company's  make  properly  ac- 
commodate every  size  pencil  marie,  and 
automatically  produce  any  point  from 
blunt  to  fine. 


The  cobbler  explained  how  he  kept  the 
pegging  of  shoes  from  becoming  monot- 
onous by  saying  "By  trying  to  drive  each 
peg  a  little  slicker  than  the  one  before." 


(J 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


WASHINGTON  CELEBRATION  AT  RlVttK. 
SIDE.  Novel  Washington  Program.  "Wordi. 
while."*  limitations.  Dialog*.  Songs,  Charades. 
Maxims.  Tableaux,  Drills.  All  agos.  Xbv. 
THE  SONG  OF  THE  HATCHET.  1'opular  sonc. 
Words  spicy  and  witty*  music  saucy  and  sympa- 
lotic;  solo  or  Chorus;  a  hit  for  anv  program.  <6r. 
WASHINGTON  GVARPS  AND  LADIES  Ol  HONOR. 
Unique  operatic  drill;  introduci-s  George  and  Martha,  la- 
dies  and  guards;  quaint  courtesy,  giareand  gallantrv; 
MASTER  GEORGE  WASHINGTON:  HIS  SIXTH  BIRTH- 
DAY PARTY.  A  dear  little  play  for  dear  111  Me  folk.  De- 
lightful children's  party  In  the  toy  Washington's  home.  lac. 
THE  HEIR  OE  SIT.  VERNON.  Colonial  Society  Play.  Wash- 
ington's sterling  manhood  and  rare  .courtesy  portrayed.  Lively 
old  plantation  melodies,  tic.  Ideal.  Sm.  8f.  aoe. 
WITH    TRL'MI'ET    AND    DRUM.      A    Patriotic  Compendium. 

Stirring   Dialogs,   Inspiring  Songs.  Exer- 


cise 


etc. 


WAsiiiNt 


pro 


ON'S    BIRTHDAY  EXERCISES. 

I    Tableaux, "    "Flas    Drill."  etc. 
ises.     All  ages.  15c. 
for    every    holiday,    and    for  the 
Contains  Washington  and  Lin- 


HAT 

Dlagra 
\\  \\ 

in  A  sor 


FIN    DE  SIECL 

"An    Afternoon    Tea,"  *'Hist 
Reciiatlons.  Dialogs.  Songs,  I 
HOW   TO  CELEBRATE.  Progi 
birthday's  of  noted  men  and  aui 
coin  material  for  nil  grades. 
THAT  BOY  GEORGE  and  THE  LINCOLN  LEAGTK.    Two  unique  dialogs. 
Incle  Sam.  Ceorg^  Washington,  two  |lttl«  girls  and  chorus  In  one.  6f.  7m. 
n  the  wilier.     Both  for  Lie. 

•HET  MARCH  AND  DRILL.    New.  spectacular.    Colonial  March  and  Drill, 

ns  and  full  directions  given;  very*  effective  and  pleasing;  16  or  24  roys.  l.»e. 
E  OLD  GLORY.    A  patriotic  song  with  rousing  chorus.    A  splendid  inarch- 


Washington 
and  Lincoln  Souvenirs 

Washington  Souvenir  SpoonB,  30c.  each,  (t'.'.OO 


do 


*ir..no  pe 


100. 


Wood  Hatchet 
Larger  llutehets, 
(  lierry  HiiiiquetH, 
Hatrliets  uml  Cherries  Combined,  :(<*.;  ;iflr.  doz. 
Paper  I* In  I-  lags,  12c,  dozen,  if  1.25  grosB. 
Silk    Pin    Flags,   I5e.  dozen. 

Lincoln  Maul  and  Wedge,  tic.  dozen,  etc...  etc. 
Portraits    «>f    Washington,    Lincoln,    and  other 
famous    people.    22x28    in..    S5c«    5    for  $1.00. 


Valentines 


EMBLEM  OF  FREEDOM. 

to  Old  Glory.    Soto  or  chorus. 

TWO  CRUSTY  LITTLE  I'll 
An  attraction  for  Washington 

FIN,  DE  SIECLB  LINCOLN": 


and  Instructiv 


Epigt 


.  flag  eong  with  plenty  of  action, 
Sheet  music.  25c. 
.     A  "dough'*-fnl  story.     Why  the  pies  were  crusty 
i  Birthday   Exercises.     Solo,   Duet,  or   chorus.  2Bc. 
BIRTHDAY  EXERCISES.     For  all  grades;  praclica 


Idling  tribute  [ 


Hauilsnme  Lace  and  Card  Valentines.  Ic,  Sc., 

He,  5r.,    I  Or.,  and  up. 
Rrb»M    and    Booklet*,  .5e„   10c,  up. 
Noteltie*.   10c.  15c,  25c,  up  to  $5. 
Valentine  Postcard*.  Ic.  each. 
Valentine  Letters.   Ic,  5c..  10c. 
Yalmtine    Surprise*    (unique    and  provokingly 

tun-iy),  very  desirable,  5c.  to  20c 

Additional  Entertainments 

In  the  Wake  or   Paul  Revere  (plav),  25c 
Little   Heroine  of  the  Revolution   (play).  25c. 
St Jfh-  and   Stripes  Jubilee   (spectacular).  25c. 
School   Hay*   for  Festive   Days   (dialogs).  30c. 
Contest   of  the   Nations   (spectacular ).  25c. 
Yankee  Doodle's  Trip  to  Dixie  (play).  13c, 
Uncle    Sim's    Brigade     (musical     march  and 
drill).  15c 

mericaa   Patriotic   Songs.  Gc 
Music-Land  '  brlgbt  songs  for  little  folks).  25c. 
n  ii><  )  Song  Collection  (full  of  good  music).  Sffr. 


Blackboard 

Stencils  for  February  Holidays 

Nothing  affords  more  pleasure  than  these 
Stencils.  No  Entertainment  is  complete  with- 
out them. 

Five-cent  Stencils.  1S*24  In.  Ten-eent  Sten- 
cils, 24x3$  in.  Any  sH.-etlon  of  ltbBcl!s 
amounting   to  fiOe.   sent   for  30r. 

WASHINGTON  STENCILS.  5c.  each:  Wash- 
ington and  His  Mother.  Washington  and  His 
Hatchet,  As  Surveyor,  As  Commander-in-Chief. 

As  President,  Martha  Washington.  Kir.  each: 
Surrender  of  Coinwallls,  Ml.  Vernon.  Washing- 
ton'J  Tomb.  Monument,  dossing  the  Delaware. 
Hatchet  and  Cherry  Border. 

LINCOLN  STENCILS.  5c  each:  Lincoln's 
Birthplace.  Lincoln  as  President.  I  Or.  each: 
Lincoln  the  Railspluier.  At  Study.  Writing 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Emancipation 
Statue.  Lincoln's  Statue.  Monument,  Home  at 
Springfield. 

TALKS  ON  THE  LIVES  OF  WASHINGTON 
AND  LINCOLN  (to  accompany  Stencils),  10c. 
each. 

VALENTINE  STENCILS. 

Testing  Bow.  Blindfolded. 
Jhariot.     Mailing    the  VaU 


Borde 

'ATKIOTIC  STENCILS 


lOe.  each:  Cupid 
Cupid  Birds  and 
Cupid  and 


Lib 


L« 


sr.   each :  Amer- 

rty.  Child  of  Liberty, 
rican  Eagle,  Flag  and 
'  Liberty.  10c.  each: 
e  Old  Glory.  Young 
ond  Columbia.  Amer- 


|  Lnclc    Sam.  U 
j  ican  Flag. 

i  .  Send  for  Complete  Cntalngn  of  Entertain- 
inentK,    Decoration*,  etc. 


lecdotes.  speeches,  poems,  songs,  recitation*-,  dialog 


MARCH  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  LE^kVo^oVio 


I  PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION 

Regents' 

Review  Books 

(Copyrighted  and  Trade  Mark' 

The  questions  asked  by  (he  Regents  of  N.  Y, 
state  lor  tbe  nasi  l">  years  as  a  left  for  (he 
completion  ol  the  work  in  GUAM  HA  K 
S<  IIOOI.s.  mi. il  SCHOOLS  and  tor 
Tl.  \<  II I  It  »•  CERTIFICATE!*. 

The  only  books  up  I  o  date,  a*  t  lie  Dew  oues- 
t  ions  Hi  e  Added  after  each  examination. 

The questions  are  grouped  by  topics  making 

the   ke  -I  ITXHI.i:  I  Olt  CI.AS*  I  *E 

ivitli  the  LATE  EXAMINATION  PA- 
I'!  ICS  at  the  end  ol  (he  hooks. 

Used  (or  review  work  In  nearly  every 
ncIiooI  iii  >".  V.  State  and  in  the  best  schools 
in  every  state  iu  the  C'uion. 

Over  300.000  Copies  Sold 

Indispensable  in  preparing  for  REGENTS', 
ti:a«  ii  i:its\  or  ci  vi  i,  service  i:\- 

A  II I  NATIONS, 

Question  and  Answ  er  Hooks  in 


Arithmetic 
V.  S.  History 
Algebra 

Eng. 
-I ill  ^  r.  Eng. 
Eng.  History 
Physics 
Amer.  History 


Geography 
Physiology 
Drawing 
2nd  \  r.  Eng. 
3rd  Yr.  Eng. 
Anc't  History 
Hist,  of  Edu. 
Chemistry 


El.  English 

Spelling 

(ieometry 

liiology 

I  ^t  >  r.  Latin 

Civ  il  <jo\  . 

Psychology 

Botany 


Price  25c  each;  for  class  use  20c  each  post- 
age paid  or  $2.(10  per  dozen  net. 

With  an  order  for  a  dozen  or  more  of  one 
kind  we  enclose  an  answer  hook  free. 
ffjf-  Let  us  send  yon  a  dozen  or  more  of  each 
kind  for  your  school.  Yon  can  return  anv 
tiol  wanted  and  7  emit  for  the  others  when 
disposed  o  f. 


They  will  cost  your  pupils  only 

»!•■>  e 


about  itc  each  and  they  ate  'vntth 


titan  this  to  any  one  studying  these  subjects. 
Address  all  orders  to 

W.Hazleton  Smith,ll7  Seneca  St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


A  New  Mental  Arithmetic 

B>       8.  I'U.UKIt,  B.  I-..  Principal   i»f  the  AneMa  llish  Srhn.d. 

I'tuinrs  rental  AKITII9KTIC  has  been  compiled  to 
moot  the  need  for  special  mentaj  work  in  the  sixth, 
seven  til  n  n  <1  eitfhl  h  grades.  Classes  flint  study  this  hogk 
thoroughly  need  have  no  fear  of  mental  tests  in  an>  ex- 
aminations. Teachers  who  use  the  book  will  be  saved 
the  labor  of  continual  I  >  search  in  a  for  suitable  examples 
to  supplement  their-  regular  class-work.  It  contains 
most  of  the  mental  examples  given  in  the  New  York 
grade  examinations  during  tbe  past  five  years;  also  many 
taken  from  special  tests  given  by  district  superinten- 
dents and  school  inspectors  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  different  classes.  Il  contains  tables,  rules,  anal  -  - 
and  many  surest  ions  for  both  students  and  teacher.  It 
will  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  dullest  cla-~es. 
No  class  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Price,  single  copy  20  cents 
Price,  for  class  use  15  cents  per  cony 

Address  W.  Hazelton  Smith,  117  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 

How  to  Teach  Drawing 

This  book  tells  tin'  teacher  how  to  proceed  from  day 
to  day.  What  to  have  pupils  do.  What  questions  to 
ask.    What  answers  to  require. 

DRAWING 

The  hook  is  for  tearhers  ouly,  the  pupils  heiu^ 
provided  w  ith  models  which  can  he  prepared  hy  the 
teacher  and  pupils  from  directions  given  in  the  i«>ok. 
Teachers  are  also  enabled  to  pass  au  e.\H:uinatiou  In 
Drawing  hy  studying  this  hook.  The  book  is  stile 
Manually  bound  and  contains  1-0  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.   Price  35  cents  prepaid. 

r-g"NVe  have  j  list  added  a  chapter  on  Color  (o  this 
book,  with  questions  at  the  bottom  ol  each  page  inr 
the  use  of  teachers  preparing  lor  examinations. 
Price  of  the  complete  hook,  prepaid.  3o  cents.  Ad- 
■  ircss.  W.  HAZLETON  SMITH.  117  Seneca  St.. 
Buffalo.  N.  V.  

Report  Cards 

These  cards  are  arranged  for  keepiu^  a  record  of 
the  standing  of  your  pupils  for  each  review  (taring 
the  term  or  year.  One  card  answers  for  one  pupil  a 
whole  year.  They  are  arranged  for  tbe  signature  <>f 
the  parents  each  month.  Size  of  each  7&x4  Inches. 
Price  10c  per  dozen  ;  doz.  25c.  Send  IOC  for  sample 
doz.  ami  address.  W.  HAZLETON  SMITH.  117 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Seat  Work 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Series. 
Bv  Eluiabkth  Meurick  Knipp,  B.  S. 

50  LANGUAGE  SHEETS 

SO  ARI 1  HME  MC  Sill  I  I  > 

SO  GEOGRAPHY  SHEETS 

SO  MI5CEI.I.ANOUS  SHEETS 

SO  D.v'AW  |\(i  SHEETS 
Size  of  Sheet.  3^x5 — t'olored.  Illustrated  with  (nil  di- 
rections for  using  each  set,  and  adapted  to  all  grades 
of  school  work. 

Price,  25  cts.  per  set  of  50=5  sets  $  I 
Keep  your  2>u}iUs  busy  and  they  will  yive  you  no  trouhU 

Special  Offer 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send  the 
five  eoniplete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  stamps. 

One  From  Many. 

'The  Busy  Work  Series  arc  i  ust  w  hat  people  want. 
8end  me  500  sets,  UK)  o(  a  kind.  The  series  are  just 
excellent  and  I  shall  do  some  splendid  work  for  you 
sellinirtlieiii  in  Iowa."  Plitv.  ().  A.  Coi.i.i  ss.  Stuart, 
fowa.  Address.  W.  HAZLETON  S.TITH,  117 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS  u 


EsterbrooK 

School  Pens 


J>  R.eSTERBROO: 

1—1  PROFESSIONAL  PEN 


Why  are  Esterbrook 
Pens  used  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  public  schools? 
Because  they  are  the  easiest 
writing,  longest-wearing  of  all 
pens  and  have  given  entire  satis- 
faction for  more  than  a  half- 
century. 

Fj*  T~)  T7       Complete  assortment  of  school  pens. 
1    1 A  L  Jw  AJso  illustrated  booklet.    Write  today. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York      Camden, N.J. 


O 


MODIFIED  SLANT 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  in  all  parts  or  the  country.  Good  pay, 
steady  work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings, 
promotions  on  merit,  Bliort  hours,  annual  vacation  and 
sick  leave  with  pay.  Many  thousands  appointed  yearly. 
Both  sexes.  No  political  pull.  Nearly  80u,uu0  classi- 
fied positions.  Common  school  education  sufficient. 
Full  information  and  questions  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESP.  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LEARN  WATCHMAKING 


Refined,  profitable 
labor.  Competent 
men  always  in  demand.  We  teach  it  thoroughly  in  as 
many  months  as  it  formerly  took  years.  Does  away 
with  tedious  apprenticeship.  Money  earned  while 
studying.  Positions  secured.  Easy  terms.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  You 
can  earn  $20.00  to  1126.00  or  more  per  week, 
as  illuetrator  or  cartoonist 
tern  of  personal  Individual 
develop  your  talent.  Ftft 
work  for  newspapers  at 
ties  me  to  teach  you.  Set 
President  Wilson  witb  6c  i 
send  youa  testleeBon  platt 
drawings  showing  puflbilii 


My  prnctii 


H-ct.-h  ■ 


collection  of 


THE  LAN1ION  SCHOOL  01*' 
I LLUSTR  ATI  NO    A  N  O     C  All  TOO  NINO 
1463  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  O 


MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITING 


Story-Writing  Taught  g 


MSS. 


BY 
AIL 

iticised,  revised  and  typed; 


Slu.le: 


lell 


best  iiinniinee.    Frco  Booklet,  "WRITING  Fort 
PROFIT,"    tolls    how,  gives  proof.    Dept.  106 
THE  NATIONAL  PItESS  ASSOCIATION 
Indianapolis,  I  ml. 


sSrtl  Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open.  No  experience 
required  to  ketone  of  them. Earn  EigPayselling  gooch 
while  you  learn. Write  for  big  listof  positions  open  and 
testimonials  fr.im  hundreds  of  our  students  who  earn 
$100  to  $500  a  month.  Address  nearest  office.  Dept  649 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Chicago,    New  York,     Kansas  City.     San  Francisco 


HOriE  STUDY  Certificate,  Diploma,  Degree.  Cata- 
logue free.  Teachers'  Professional  College,  Austin,Tex. 


500  Teachers  (Men  and  women)  Wanted 

Immediately  to  prepare  for  coming  Government  Ex- 
aminations ;  $900  to  f  1800  yearly.  Nolayoffs.  Icon- 
ducted  Government  Examinations  anr]  can  help  you 
pass  at  high  grade.   Trial  Examination  Free, 

Ozment's  Civil  Service  School,  36R.  St. Louis,  Mo. 

DrawilMI   Rnnk«   Progressive   Drawing  Books 
LMdWIUy   DUVHs  are  uK>  Easiest, the  Most  Help- 
ful, tlie  Most  Interesting  and  the  Best  for  all  Grades. 
Write  for  Introductory  Prices. 
„    .      THE  UNION  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HALL  &  MCCREARY,  Chicago,  111. 


FREE! 

Samples  of  the 
new  Johnston 
Desk  Outline 

or  Base  Maps. 

The  Johnston  maps  have  points  of  merit 
not  to  be  found  iu  other  series.   The  samples 
will  tell.  CLIp  THE  COUPON. 

A.  J.NYSTROM  6  CO.,  (2)  623  S.Wabash  Ave., Chicago. 

Smdmefree  snm )>les  of  the  new  Johnston  Desk  Out- 
line Maps  as  advertised  in  the  Normal  Instructor. 

Education  Notes 

The  best  paid  teacher  in  a  one-room 
rural  school  is  moving  around  a  bit.  Last 
Spring  we  published  an  item  locating  him 
in  Logan  county,  111. ,  then  later  he  was 
reported  near  Stella,  Cowlitz  county, 
Washington,  where  he  was  receiving 
$1090  for  a  nine  months'  school. 

In  speaking  at  the  formal  opening  of 
the  free  dental  clinic  of  the  National 
Capital  Dental  Society  in  Washington 
recently,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  declared  that 
far  more  persons  die  and  more  lives  are 
wrecked  as  the  result  of  bad  teeth  than 
from  smallpox.  He  predicted  that  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  the  medical  and 
dental  inspectors  for  schools  will  be  se- 
lected before  teachers  and  principals  are 
chosen. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Lackay,  seventy  years 
old,  has  resigned  as  a  public  school 
teacher  in  St.  Louis,  after  fifty  years  of 
continuous  service.  In  all  of  her  fifty 
years  of  teaching  she  never  missed  a  day. 
She  believes  that  corporal  punishment  is 
necessary  in  the  schools  and  that  the 
modern  policy  of  using  only  moral  suasion 
is  inadequate.  She  speaks  in  approval  of 
using  the  schools  as  social  centers  but 
disapproves  of  modern  dances  and  mod- 
ern dress. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
investigations  made  by  the  Commission 
on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, there  are  fewer  trade  schools  than 
exist  in  the  little  German  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  with  a  population  but  little 
greater  than  that  of  New  York  City. 
Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
more  workers  were  being  trained  at 
public  expense  in  the  city  of  Munich  than 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  put  together. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association  will 
hold  its  winter  meeting  at  Cincinnati 
February  22  to  27.  The  meetings  of  the 
Department  will  be  held  in  the  well 
known  Springer  Music  Hall,  the  north 
wing  of  which  is  used  regularly  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  use  of  this  room  for 
an  organized  exhibit  similar  to  the  one 
held  at  St.  Paul  at  last  summer's  meet- 
ing. At  the  Richmond  meeting  of  the 
Superintendence  Department  last  winter 
over  2200  superintendents  and  principals 
were  in  attendance  and  without  doubt  the 
coming  meeting  will  be  fully  as  large. 

During  the  winter  months  the  school 
board  of  Sterling,  Colo.,  offers  a  short 
course  for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives 
and  for  boys  and  girls  or  men  and  women 
in  the  community  who  are  interested  in 
blacksmithing,  carpentry,  gasoline  en- 
gines, farm  accounts,  dressmaking,  cook- 
ing, household  managing,  etc.  These 
courses  are  taught  by  practical  people 
chosen  from  among  the  most  successful 
in  the  community.  During  the  term 
1913-14  the  registration  reached  over  100. 
The  people  of  the  community  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  problems  to  the 
school  and  to  go  to  work  on  them ;  when 
they  reach  a  point  where  they  need  assist- 
ance, the  person  in  charge  of  the  course 
helps  them  as  the  case  may  demand,  and 
the  work  goes  on  without  the  necessity 
of  waiting  for  a  class  or  wasting  time 
upon  points  which  are  already  familiar 
to  the  student. 

New  York  University  has  taken  a  very 
striking  step  forward  in  education  by 
establishing  in  the  business  district  of 
the  city,  college  courses  for  business  men. 
These  courses  will  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  the  general,  the  financial  and 
the  commercial.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  of  our  large  universities 
because  they  have  seemed  to  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  practical  life  and  have 
refused  to  adjust  themselves  to  practical 
educational  needs.  New  York  University 
has  found  that  there  are  a  great  many 
business  men,  old  and  young,  who  wish 
to  obtain  this  training.    It  has  been  im- 

Tiie  Greenfield  Art  Ass'u  of  Greenfield,  Ind.,  the 
birthplace  of  our  beloyp<l  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
hare  perfected  a  splendid  plan,  making  it  easy  for 
any  teacher  to  procure  for  their  school  a  beautiful 
large  oil  painting  of  Riley's  famous  "Old  Swimmin" 
Hole"  and  a  life  like  bust  of  the  poet  without  cost. 
This  is  indeed  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  your 
school  and  it.  will  more  than  pay  you  to  read  their 
remarkable  offer  on  page  14  of  this  magazine. 


Send  for  a  small  order 
of  the  ;£101  Best  Songs"  and 
let  it  win  its  own  way  into  your 
regard  and  that  of  your  pu 
Make  up  your  own  mind  whether 
this  collection — representing 
many  years  of  painstaking, 
selection — is  not  the  best  fo 
pose  at  any  price.     See  for  yourself 

The  "101  Best  Songs"' 

is  exactly  the  book  you  want  and  need.    We  have  sold  a  mi/Son  and  a 

quarter  copies  by  giving  a  superior  book — not  merely  for  less  money — but  almost, 
free.  ^And  we  believe  you  will  like  it  as  well  as  the  other  legions  of  users. 

1^      Copy  Do"'1  judge  its  value  by  the  price.  After 
—        VJ  you've  tried  it  you'll  say  it  is  better  worth  a 
C        half  dollar  than  many  you  have  seen.     Price  alone 
couldn't  sell  1,250,000  copies;  it  took  quality  to  do  that. 

3^ca  copy,  in  lots  of  100  or  more,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 
70c  per  dozen  prepaid,  or  10c  per  copy  prepaid 

To  obtain  the  lowest  rate,  orders  for  100  or  over  may  be  made  up  partly  nf  "101  Songs"  andpartlyof  Beginners" 
provided  you  cannot  use  100  copies  of  eiuVr  one. 

Free  Sample  Copy  to  Teachers  mentinning  this  paper. 

Beginner's  Book  of  Songs    (Jhg  FflMe  HoTTlCUUW 

V*»rv  iisf  fnl  in  fparhinir  liffle  tots  and  1  '  '  ^ 

1116  Cable  Bldg.      CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Very  useful  in  teaching  little  tots  and 
beginners.  Simple  6ongs,  exercises, 
rote  songs,  etc.  Sold  at  same  low  prices. 


A  SPECIAL  TOUR  TO 

THE  PANAMA— PACIFIC 
THE  PANAMA— CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITIONS 

TEACHERS  AND  EDUCATORS 

Has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION  at  OAKLAND. 

A  Private  Train,  running  on  a  special  schedule  and  making  ample  allowance  for  side  trips, 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  teachers  and  their  friends. 

Every  comfort  demanded  by  the  discriminating  American  traveler  is  assured. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  trip,  including  railway  fares,  Pullman  berths,  meals  enroute,  hotel 
accommodations,  baggage  transfers,— in  fact,  every  necessary  travel  expense, — is  less  than  the 
sum  required  for  similar  facilities  if  purchased  individually, 

Before  completing  your  plans,  write  for  circular  describing  this  tour  and  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  organization  and  management  of  the  party,  rates  and  terms. 

The  party  is  limited  as  to  membership.   Address  : 

THE  REX  TOURS, 

1522-1523  Marquette  Building,  -  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


SCHOOL  ROOM  MOTTOES 

Great  thoughts  beautifully  presented  to  young  people  aid  greatly  in  developing  their  mental 
and  moral  character  and  are  a  source  of  constant  inspiration  to  them.  To  aid  teachers  in  this 
great  work  we  have  selected  twenty  genuine  gems  and  have  them  printed  on  Fine  White  Bristol 
Board  with  beautiful  red  and  blue  ink,  which  gives  a  pretty  effect  of  the  national  colors. 
They  can  be  easily  read  across  any  schoolroom  and  children  will  never  tire  of  them.  They  are 
about  8x15  inches  in  size,  punched  and  furnished  with  colored  cords  just  ready  for  hanging. 
You  furnish  only  the  nails  or  tacks  and  the  work  is  done. 

The  entire  set  of  twenty  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  only  fifty  cents.  Either  half  set  for  only 
thirty  cents.  You  will  never  regret  this  investment.  The  mottoes  will  pay  for  themselves 
hundreds  ot  times  each  year.   See  list  below. 

Half  No.  2 

Find  a  Way  or  Make  a  Way. 
Do  You  Know  It.  or  Only  Think  You  Do? 
How  Does  Yesterday's  Work  Appear  To-day  ? 
How  Will  To-day's  Work  Appear  Tomorrow  ? 
One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  That  Well  Done. 
If  I  Deceive  My  Teacher,  Who  is  Cheated  ? 
Think  Deep,  Not  Loud. 
Do  Right. 

There  is  a  Right  Way.   There  are  Many 

Wi'onsr  Wnvs. 
Think  the  Truth,  Speak  the  Truth,  Act  the 
Truth. 

Nashville,  Tennesee 


Hall  Set  No.  1 

Try,  Try.  Aiiain. 

Well  Begun  is  Half  Done. 

Am  I  Doing  Right  ? 

A  Frown  is  a  ('loud.  A  Smile  is  Sunshine. 
If  I  Deceive,  Whom  Do  I  Cheat  ? 
God  Sees  Me. 
Think. 

Do  All  the  Good  You  <  'an  and  Don't  Make  a 

Fuss  About  It. 
Will  it  Pay  1 

Paddle  Your  own  i  lauoe. 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL  COMPANY 


Our  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence 

FREE 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Palmer  Method  Plan  is  the 
Normal  Course  by  Correspondence,  which  is  FREE 
to  teachers  whose  pupils  use  one  or  the  other  of  our 
textbooks.  Every  teacher  who  evinces  a  fine  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  obtains  our  Teachers'  Certificate, 
becomes  an  expert  penman  herself,  able  to  demon- 
strate her  art  skillfully  and  automatically  in  her  class- 
room, and  ti  nds  it  an  easy  task  to  arouse  in  her  pu  id  Is 
a  tremendous  spirit  of  enthusiastic  admiration  and 
emulation.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  showing  hand 
writing  specimens  from  first-grade  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Hoquiam,  Washington,  and  for  further 
particulars. 

The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co., 


30  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

120  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


32  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Palmer  Building, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la- 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  "The  House  That  Helps" 

A  live  concern  which  handles  this 
material  as  a  BUSINESS,  not  a 
side-line. 

Our  new  free  catalog  is  ready  for 
you,  listing  the  best  in  Plays, 
Drills,  Action  Songs,  Speak  2rs, 
Operettas  and  Material  for  Special 
Days.    Send  today. 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio. 


THtt*SF  wishing 

I  nwat  debates, 


compositions,  essays  or 
or  if  you  want  your  work 
criticised  and   punctuated,  send   self-addressed  en- 
velope with  stamp  audonedoJlar  to     I>Irs.  14. 
harp,     Fort  Deposit,  Ala.,     It.  F.  D.  I. 


dMCx  POEAiS  WANTED  f-ff0b»; 

.  I  If  lou  may  write  a  big  song  hit!  tx- 

llf'  perience  unnecessary.  Publication 
■       guaranteedif  acceptable.  Send  us  your  verses 

or  melodies  today.   Write  for  free  valuable  booklet. 

SUUKS-UOLDSMITJI  CO.,  Dept.  00,  Washington,  D.  C« 
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WW    R.MJL  BOOK 

FAVORITE  SONGS 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS 

THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF 

FAVORITE  SONGS 

This  is  a  new,  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Favorite  Songs.  Thirty- 
one  songs  have  been  added.  Book  in- 
creased one  half  in  size.-  It  now  contains 

92  Songs  With  Words  and  Music 
Price  5  Cents  Per  Copy 

Postage  lc  per  copy  extra.  12  or  more  copiessent 
prepaid  at  60c  periloz  or  $5.00  per  hundred 

This  is  the  finest  collection  and  greatest 
value  given  in  any  song  book  at  the  price. 


PUBLISHED  1.1 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company, 

Dansville.  N.  Y. 


This  book  will  admirably  supplement  any  other  or  larger  song 
book  which  your  school  may  be  using.  At  the  exceedingly  low 
price  at  which  it  is  offered  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Let  there  be  a  copy  for  every  pupil. 

The  selections  in  this  book  are  indeed  "favorite  songs."  They 
are  the  ones  most  loved  in  every  school  and  home,  and  those  which 
every  school  needs.    This  is  shown  by  the  contents  given  below. 

This  is  the  Only  Publication  That  Has  this  Complete  Collection 

CONTENTS 


it  lie 
1  Bel 


All  Together  Happy  Greeting  to  All 

America  Hark,  the  Herald  Auaels  Sing 

A  nine  Laurie  Heart  Bowed  Down,  The 

A  ii Id  Lang  syne  Holy,  Holy,  Holy 

BaUleeOry  of  Freedom,  The  Home,  Sweet  Home 

Baltic  Hymn  of  the  Kepuhlic  Hop,  Hop,  Hop 

Bel)  I  >'>tli  Toll,  The  How  Can  I  Leave  Thee  ? 

In  the  Gloaming 
3  f  Von  Have  a  Pleasant  Thought 
I  Think.  When  I  Read 
Jesus  Loves  Me 
Jingle,  Bells 
Jtiauita 

Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother 
Kathleen  Mavourueen 
Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,  The 
Lead;  Kindly  Light 
Lilly  Dale 
Long,  Long  Ago 
Lord,  Dismiss  Us   With  Thy 

Blessing 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song 
Loving-  Kindness 
Marseillaise  Hymn 
Massa's  in  the  Cold  Ground 
Musical  Alphabet 
My  Bonnie 
JIv  Maryland 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
Oh,  Broad  Land 
Oh,  Wert  Thou  in  Gauld  Blast 


i  Hi]  Black  Joe 
Old  folks  at  Home 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The 
Onward.  Christian  Soldiers 
L'olly-Wolly-Doodle 


the  Tie  That  Binds 
s  of  Scotland,  The 
Blue-Eved  Mary 
Bull-Dog,  The 
Can  a  Little  Child  Like  Me 
Catch  the  Sunshine 
Cheer.  Boys,  Cheer 
Christmas  Carol 
( 'olumbia,  the  Gem  of  the  <  leean 
( 'ome.  Thou  Almighty  King 
Come,  With  Thy  Lute 
<  omin' Thro' the  Rye 
Darling  Nelly  Gray 
Dearest  .Spot,  The 
Dip.  Boys.  Dip  the  Oar 
Dixie  Land 
Evening  Bell,  The 
Farmer,  The 
Flag  of  the  Free 
Flow  Gentlv,  Sweet  Afton 
God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet 

Again 
Good  Morning  to  You 
i  iood  Night,  Ladies 
Hail,  Columbia 


Ouil 
Rob 
Roc 


-1. 


Illg' 


rti 


The 

eCradleof  the  Deei 
Are  Brightest 
irning  (Round) 
ds  Among  the  C 
ewell,  The 
ousand  Years 
summer  Night 
d  Banner,  The 


Id 


Swei 
Thei 

Those  E 


Music  in  the  Air 
L'ning  Bells 
To  and  Fro 

Tramp!   Tramp!  Tramp! 

To  the  Friends  We  Love 

Uncle  Ned 

Vacant  Chair,  The 

Watch  on  the  Rhine 

We're  All  Noddin' 

We're  Tenting  Tonight 

When  Swallows  Homeward  Fly 

While   Shepherds  Watched 

Their  Flocks 
Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming 
Yankee  Doodle 


WEAVER'S  SCHOOL  SONGS 


P  A^RIOTIP  SONfrrS  A  scries  of  Patriotic  Songs  specially  selected  for  use  in  the  Chicago 
rmniUIlVi  OVWUO  schools.  The  contents"  comprises  38  titles  among  which  are 
"America,"  "Columbia,  the  Rem  of  the  Ocean,"  "Marching Through  Georgia,"  "Dixie  Land," 
"Home  Sweet  Home,"  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
"Tramp, Tramp,  Tramp,"  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  many  others.  48  pages  substantially  bound. 
Price,.  10c.  $1.00  per  dozen. 

ByT.  P.  Weaver.  A  new  and  choice  collection  of 
Songs  for  opening  and  closing  of  schools,  special  days 
and  general  school  use.  Kvery  songin  the  collection  underwent  a  careful  test  in  Mr.  Weav- 
er's own  school  before  it  was  permitted  to  form  a  part  of  this  book.  The  result  is  that  every 
song  is  usable.    Price, 15c.    $1.50  per  dozen. 

YE  MERRY  TUNES  FOR  YE  MODERN  LADS  AND  LASSES 

contains  excellent  selections  for  general  use,  also  for  special  days.  The  words  are  sensible, 
elevating  and  full  of  life  while  the  music  is  catchy,  harmonious  and  pleasing.  Price,  15c, 
$  1 .50  per  dozen. 


MERRY  MELODIES 

Price,  15c 

HAPPY  DAYS  Hy  Jamcs  D-  Va,,2h"- 

and    several   pages  of 
and  Responsive  Scripture  Readings.    64  pag< 
has  been  tried  and  found  good  and  singable, 
ing  songs  is,  alone,  worth  the  price  of  the  boi 
Your  Mother  ;  The  School  House  on  the  Hill; 


By  S.C.Hanson.    This  book  grows  in  popularity  every  year  in 
spite  of  the  many  new  books  gotten  out.    64  pages,  manila  covers. 
$1 .50  per  dozen. 

Contains  55  Songs, 
11  Gems  of  Thought" 
s  in  all.  Every  song 
Kach  of  tile  follow- 
ik.  viz:  "If  You  Love 
When  All  the  Singers 


Get  Home;  My  Old  Cottage  Home;  My  Mountain  Home,"  etc. 
It  pleases  wherever  used.   Shaped  notes.  Price,  15c.    $1.50  per  Do/.. 


STf-tLt'S 

PRIMARY 
SONGS 
#  ft 


STEELE'S  PRIMARY  SONGS 

Seventy-two  charming  songs  for  little 
ones,  among  them  "Coasting  Song; 
Cradle  Songs  ;  How  the  Flowers  Grow ; 
How  to  Make  a  Shoe  ;  The  Lively  Little 
Pussy  ;  Jack  and  Jill ;  Little  Bo  Peep;  Marching  Song;  Seven  Times 
One;  Snow  Song  ;  Somewhere  Town  ; 'flie  Turkey  Gobbler  Sdid; 
TlieWayto  School;  ThereWasa  Little  Man;  Tom  The  Piper's  Sou; 
Two  aud  Oue  ;  When  You  Drive  a  Nail."  Just  the  books  you 
want  to  enliven  your  school  work.    Price,  15c.    $1.50  per  dozen. 

SPECIAL.  On  receipt  of  25  cents  we  will  send  one  copy  each 
of  any  three  of  the  above  books  you  wish  to  examine. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


possible  for  these  men  to  give  up  their 
work  and  devote  their  time  exclusively 
to  study  in  the  regular  college  courses. 
Jt  has  been  impossible  for  them  in  many 
instances  to  attend  evening  sessions; 
but  when  the  opportunity  was  offered  to 
take  courses  in  the  afternoon  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district — in  some 
cases,  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Building 
itself — these  men  were  only  too  willing  to 
seize  it. 

William  Wirt,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Gary,  Ind. ,  and  who  has  made  that 
place  famous  in  an  educational -vocational 
line  has  gone  to  New  York  city  to  take 
charge  of  vocational  and  pre-vocational 
work  in  elementary  schools.  His  salary 
is  $10,000. 

In  a  rapid-advancement  class"  in  Bos- 
ton, composed  of  the  thirty  brightest 
pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher 
from  entrance  to  completion  of  course, 
the  children  finished  all  the  work  of  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  a 
year  and  a  half.  Only  one  hour  a  day 
was  allowed  them  for  outside  study. 

The  December  17th  issue  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Daily  Orange,  published  at  Syracuse 
University,  was  a  special  Forestry  Col- 
lege number.  It  contained  a  half-tone 
picture  of  the  new  building  in  process  of 
erection  for  this  college.  The  Legislature 
appropriated  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars for  this  building,  which  is  the  only 
Forestry  Building  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  only  one  in  the  county  devoted 
entirely  to  the  educational  work  in  For- 
estry. Over  250  men  entered  the  college 
in  September  last  for  four  or  five  year 
courses. 


James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  tlie 
Schools 

In  the  October  number,  the  birth  month 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  we  devoted 
our  cover  to  a  picture  of  the  poet,  and 
gave  an  extended  article  in  regard  to 
celebrating-  his  birthday  in  the  schools. 
We  know  that  both  of  these  features 
were  much  appreciated  and  that  the 
suggestions  and  material  furnished  were 
made  use  of  in  hundreds  of  schools, 
where  the  work  of  this  delightful  writer 
is  coming1  more  and  more  to  be  appreci- 
ated and  where  the  personality  of  the 
poet  is  coming  to  be  more  familiarly 
known. 

In  that  same  issue  our  advertising 
pages  contained  an  announcement  related 
to  the  same  subject.  This  was  from  the 
Greenfield  Art  Association,  and  told  how 
schools  could  obtain  a  fine  bust  of  the 
"Hoosier  Poet,"  also  a  fine  picture  of 
the  "Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  made  famous 
by  his  poem.  This  evidently  attracted 
much  attention  also.  We  hear  from  the 
Association  that  several  hundred  schools 
have  already  taken  up  the  plan  as  given 
in  that  announcement  and  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  busts  and  pictures  will  be 
extremely  large.  So  well  pleased  is  the 
Association  with  the  response  that  it  re- 
peats the  proposition  in  this  issue  on 
page  14.  The  endorsements  and  commen- 
dation included  in  this  advertisement  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  provides 
a  way  to  secure  the  articles  mostly  to 
embellish  any  schoolroom  with  very  little 
effort. 


J.  II.  Lippincott  Company  have  issued 
a  calendar  that  will  delight  the  children 
and  all  those  older  folk  who  still  love  the 
beautiful  things  of  the  imagination. 
Twelve  pictures  in  colors  on  the  twelve 
calendar  sheets  are  from  the  tine  illus- 
trated edition  of  The  Stories  All  Chil- 
dren Love  series.  The  rarely  sympathetic 
and  beautiful  illustrations  chosen  from 
these  books  are  pictures  that  every  child 
will  want  to  own.  The  calendar  may  be 
had  for  fourteen  cents  in  stamps  from 
the  publishers,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


DINS-RINGS  CHAR 
|r*  —MEDALS  - 
J  FOR  SCHOOLS  CLASSES 

WlNSnTpscaffillRS 


What  Clarkson 
is  Doing  for 
the  Book  Buyer 


N  J  }  ■'■•;  J  thousand  U- 

■  hrarieg  in  the  homes  of  people 
in  every  walk  of  life  —  from  the 
day  laborer  to  the  college  professor 
and  hiifh  government  official,  from 
the  persons  who  buy  a  few  books  of 
popular  fiction  to  the  persons  who 
pride  the  m  iel  ves  on  having  the  com* 
plcte  works  of  all  the  standard 
authors  in  De  Loxe  Editions  artis- 
tically printed  and  hound  —  almost 
•very  book  was  bought  from  me. 
WHY?  Because.  I  have  no  agents 
and  sell  you  Just  the  books  you  -  'ant— all  new— many  at  a  savins 
ot  from  50  to  90  per  cent— you  examine  the  boo.  in  your  own 
home  for  five  days  before  paying;  for  them.  If  not  satisfied,  re- 
turn tbcm  at  my  expense— ntnl—  owe  me  nothing- 

Sample  Prices: 


Tho  Eyes  of  the  World,  90c 
Their  Yesterdays,  35c 
Winning  of  HarbaraWorth,  35c 
Calling  of  Dan  Matthews,  C5c 
Library  of  Oratory,  15  vols., 
p:.!jli3hcr':i  price  $15  —  my 
price  $4.76 
Shalt  cspoare,  40  vol.  full  flex- 
ible Morocco,   largest  type 
and  best  mo'cs  of  any  Shakes- 
peare published.  publi.-h<.r'e 
price  §96— my  price  $24. 


Messa''  n  and  Paper*  of  the 

Southern   Confederacy,  3-4 
Morocco,  publisher's  price 
$15— my  price,  98c 
Home  Library.  8  vols,  cloth, 
publisher's  price  $4  —  my 
price  85c 
Wild  Animals  of  North  Amer- 
ica, publisher's  price  $3— my 
price  45c 
Orations,  Addressee  and  Club 
Essay  ts,    publisher's  price 
$1.50— my  price  42c 
Here  ore  De  Luxe  Editions.  Morocco  bound,  complete  works, 
many  of  them  at  leas  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  Hugo.  Kipling, 
l'oc,  Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott  and  scores  of  others. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalog 

My  new  ratals?,  sent  free  for  the  ashing,  tells  you  how  to  save 
50  to  90  per  cont  on  thousanoa  of  books .  It  is  a  course  in  liter* 
ature,  giving  nationalities,  date  of  birth  ar.d  d''ath  of  authors, 
the  author's  life  and  etanding  in  literature,  etc.  Hundreds  of 
sets  and  thousands  of  single  volumes  listed. 

I  sell  more  booke  direct  to  the  hook  lover— the  individual  reader 
—the  rich  man  who  insist*  upon  his  dollar's  worth— the  man  who 
wa*ches  his  pennies  —  and  sell  them  for  less  money  —  than  any 
oiner  man  in  America.  Every  book  new  and  fresh,  and  guaran- 
teed to  please  you  —  you  to  be  the  judge.  I  do  not  quibble,  a*  d 
would  rather  have  a  book  or  set  of  books  returned  at  my  ex- 
pense than  to  have  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker 
2)0  Clarkson  Building  Chicago.  Iliuiou 


HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS 

PREPARE  BY  STUDYING  PAST  EXAMINATIONS 

□  iliai inns.  iriUi  an-wer*  r**»iei*.i1 
nil*,  will  prepare  I  he  <.tn<l*nl  in  paw  an* 
Kegenifl  or  ("nil  Berries  «-»aminaimn 
any  KCie  in  the  I Hmn.   Ui#>.r  ex- 
•p  prepared,  nearly  all  of  thrm, 
in.  .  i  raperrLiioi]  of  Jadpre  Draper. 
iaer  of  Kdnration  for  .New  lork. 

YORK  STATE  EXAMINATIONS  Tor  14  YEARS  PAST— 
COM.  draper  WITH  ANSWERS  COMPUTE 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Arithmetic,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Grammar,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Geography,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Physiology,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Methods,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Civil  Gov.,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  U.  S.  Hist.,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Eng.  Comp.,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Bookkeeping,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  School  Law  ,  w  ith  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Algebra,"  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Gen.  Hist.,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Rhetoric,  w  ith  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Literature,  w  ith  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Botany,  w  ith  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Physics,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Chemistry,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Zoology,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Geology,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  School  Econ.,  with  Ans  .25 

500  Questions  in  Reading,  with  Ans  .25 
*  Solut  ions  given  to  ull  problems. 

Prire  of  any  one  sulijprt  2S  real-*:  any  14  Miltjerts.  (1.30  ; 
the  21  iiibjeet*  complete  for  (8.00,  nhich  is  lc«*  Mian  10 real* 


BALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Box  N.  Rochester,  N. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 

KINDERGARTEN  CRAYON 

Large  Hexagonal  Sticks. 

LECTURERS'  CHALKS 

W  hite  and  Colored  Square  Sticks. 


705=B  MASONIC  TEMPLE  Chicago,  111. 


"DUREL"  PRESSED  CRAYON 

Free  from  gloss 

"CRAYOLA"  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Tweuty-four  colors.   Various  sizes. 
BLACKBOARD   CRAYONS,    WHITE  AND 
COLORS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Send  for  samples  aud  Catalog. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


81-83  Eulton  St., 


New-  York 


February 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Pictures-Sharp, 
Clear,  Interesting 
Pictures 

For  classroom  work  in  Science, 
History  or  Geography  both  you 
and  your  pupils  will  profit  by  the 
exceptional  results  obtained  with 
the 

Bausc(i[omb 

^alopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 


There  are  many  models  —  for 
both  lantern  slide  work  and  for 
the  projection  of  opaque  objects 
such  as  post  cards,  maps,  photos, 
Specimens,  etc.,  in  natural  colors. 

Model  C  is  well  adapted  for 
classroom  use — it  has  the  new  iii- 
trogen-filled  Mazda  Lamp,  which 
fits  any  lamp  socket  and  requires 
no  attention.  Model  C  for  lantern 
slides,  complete  $.U). 1(0  and  up. 

Balopticons  for  projection  of 
post  cards,  prints,  opaque  objects, 
$35.00  and  dp. 

Many  othrr  models  for  special 
work. 

Send  for  interesting  catalog  and  descriptive 
matter  about  the  whole  Balopticon  line. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical..©- 

547  ST.  PAUL  STREET    ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Wh olesal e  School  Supplie s 


Sentence  Builders.  Nuiiilicr  Builders,  Weird 
Builders.NumlierCards,  Phonograms,  Clock  Dials 
Sewints  Cards,  Drawing  StenciTa,  Colored  Sticks 
Pegs  and  Cubes,  Peg  Boards,  Weaving  Mats  Xos 
Money.  Disserted  Maps,  Gummed  Stars  &  Seals, 
Kapliiu.  Kced,   Vanis,   Cuds,    Modeling  Clav 

Sdsnorn,  I'olitinf  S   Cutting    Paper,    WMrr  ('  r».  Ilru.iw  Piper 


The  Dobson  Evans  Co.,  40  E-  Long  St.,  Columbus  Ohio 


CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  TO  TEACHERS 


WE  AID  YOU  IN  PREPARING 
ADDRESSES-  DEBATES— LECTURES 
Special  Articles  Writ  Den  to  Order 

Superior  Serv  ice,  Best  Library  Facilities 

Send  stamp  for  full  information 
MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


Medals  and  Badges 

FOR 

School,  College  &•  Music 

Class  Pins  and  Pins  for  Engraving 

Manufactured  by 

Artistic  Medal  b  Badge  Co., 

1  Beekman  St.,        New  York 

Send  for  Catalogue 


Ml  CLASS  P/NS 

%J~^m)         factory  TO  YOU  >v, 

i 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 
FOR  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL  OR  SOCIETY 

»6  Catalog  with  attractive  prices  mailed  free 
upon  reque&t.  Special  otter,  either  style  of  pins  here  illus- 
trated with  any  three  letters  and  figures,  one  or  two  colors 
ol  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  30c  each;  $3.00  dozen; 
SILVER  PLATE,  1  So  each  ;  $1.60  dozen. 
8ASTIAN  BROS.  CO.       539   6ASTIAN  8LDG.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  ». 


ICLASSPIMSI 

]  RINGS  St  MEDALS  I 

C.K.GROUSE  CO.  catalog  free 
[North  At  tleboro  Mass.  Box  A4 


Printing  in  School 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  type 
founders,  of  Chicago,  with  branches  in 
many  other  cities,  and  who  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  furnishing  printing  outfits  for 
schools,  have  issued  a  pamphlet  headed 
"Printing  a  Natural  Part  of  Every 
School  Course. "  In  the  course  of  this 
they  say : 

"The  printer  necessarily  acquires, 
willy-nilly,  a  fairly  liberal  education, 
and  acquires  at  the  same  time  a  trade 
which  will  always  give  him  a  fair  living. 
What  he  learns  at  the  case  he  never  for- 
gets; no  matter  what  mishaps  may 
wreck  his  plans  and  ideals  in  later  life, 
he  will  always  have  a  trade.  Among  the 
things  learned  are  these:  the  proper  use 
of  words,  how  to  construct  sentences, 
punctuation,  use  of  capitals  and  small 
capitals,  division  of  words  into  syllables, 
grammar,  spelling,  names  and  uses  of 
types,  how  to  display  attractively  and 
appropriately  in  print  the  ideas  of  a 
writer  or  an  advertiser,  ingenuity,  deft- 
ness, originality,  accuracy,  speed,  what 
the  world  is  interested  in.Jparagraphing, 
use  of  italics,  indention,  initial  letters, 
diphthongs.  All  these  appeal  alike  to 
intelligence  and  to  art." 

They  quote  Wm.  B.  Kamprath,  princi- 
pal of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  School  of 
Printing  as  saying: 

"There  is  a  natural  relationship  be- 
tween the  printing  press  and  almost  all 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  There 
is  no  other  line  of  activity  that  is  so 
peculiarly  rich  in  its  associations  as 
printing.  It  underlies  all  learning;  its 
influence  will  function  in  all  branches  of 
academic  training — language,  reading, 
spelling,  drawing,  arithmetic,  history, 
geography,  science,  etc.  Shop  activities 
in  a  printing  school  soon  invade  and 
transform  these  departments,  and  vivify 
and  vitalize  them  by  substituting  reality 
for  bookishness. 

"Successful  work  in  a  printing  course 
depends  upon  the  mastery  of  certain 
academic  subjects,  and  from  the  very 
outset  pupils  recognize  the  need  of  these 
studies.  They  may  never  before  have 
thought  them  worth  while,  but  they  see 
their  utility  and  they  begin  to  fathom 
the  old  adage,  'Knowledge  is  power.' 

"They  soon  discover  that  the  subject 
necessitates  above  all  things  else  a 
thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
language.  In  the  setting  of  bold,  cold 
type  there  is  no  way  of  disguising  igno- 
rance. Every  wrong  punctuation  or  mis- 
placed capital,  every  misspelled  word, 
every  poorly  constructed  sentence  is  a 
'Daniel  come  to  judgment'  when  once  in 
print.  Nothing  can  impress  boys  so 
strongly  with  the  necessity  of  care  in 
English  expression  as  such  pages  of  type, 
bearing  compositions  which  are  the  work 
of  their  own  heads  and  hands,  and  our 
experience  has  been  that  pupils  can  de- 
velop wonderful  powers  of  expression  in 
their  composition  work,  that  they  can 
write  more  coherently,  more  accurately, 
and  in  every  way  better  than  many  pu- 
pils of  greater  talent  who  pursue  the 
regular  grammar  school  course.  Print- 
ing unconsciously  maketh  a  reader.  The 
very  nature  of  the  work  will  develop  in 
boys  a  greater  skill  in  reading  as  well  as 
a  love  for  books. 

"The  art  element  in  printing  is  as 
ever  present  as  the  language  element. 
Printing  is  called  the  'art  preservative 
of  all  arts.'  Drawing  is  closely  allied  to 
printing — whether  it  be  a  letterhead  or 
business  card,  an  advertisement  or  a 
page  of  straight  matter — the  principles 
of  drawing  are  always  a  paramount  is- 
sue. Order,  unity,  balance,  proportion, 
harmony  —  these  are  always  of  prime 
consideration. 

"When  we  remember  that  schoolmen 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  cudg- 
eling their  brains  for  new  school  arts 
which  might  interest  and  profit  children, 
then  we  wonder  that  this  'tool  of  in- 
struction' did  not  long  ago  force  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  educators  and  win  for 
itself  a  place  in  our  halls  of  learning." 


Now  Ready 
THE  €HADSEY-SK1NNER  ARITHMETICS 


I  he  n 


Unquestional ily  tlieclearest  in  present 
thoroughly  modern  in  text,  the  best  arranged  In  lorm, 
and  of  the"  highest  type  pedagogipally. 

II  you  need  new  Arithmetics  ami  have  not  seen 
these  superb  books,  send  lor  our  M-paye  explanatory 
booklet. 

ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
30  West  36th  St.  New  York  or  2210 South  Park  Ave..  Chicago 


For  February  Birthdays 
Order  MOW 


of   Washington,  Lincoln, 
Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Dickens. 

SIZE  3x3^.  ONE-HALF  CENT 

EACH  tor  50  or  more. 
SIZE  5y2x8.   ONE  CENT  EACH 

for  25  or  more. 
SIZE    10x12.    SEVEN  CENTS 

EACH  for  5  or  more. 

Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals.  Mount  Venem 

45  February  pictures  related  to  the  above  for  45  cents.    Each  5J^x8. 
Catalogue  of  IGOo  miniature  illustrations  and  2  pictures  for  5  two-cent 
.stamps. 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing  on  patter  22x28.  75  cents  each  ;  8  for  $5.50. 
Send  f  1.00  Tor  Portrait  of  Washington,  or  Lincoln,  oi  Longfellow. 


George  Washington 

The  Perry  Pictures  Co., 

Dept  13,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Portraits,  fl.00. 


selling  our  new  unequalled  gasoline  ] 
table  and  hanging  lamp  for  light- 1 
lng  city  and  rural  homes,  stores,! 
halls, churches.  Most  powerful  light  I 
known.   ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

WE  LOAN  YOU  SAMPLE 

More  brilliant  and  many  times  | 
cheaper  than  gasorelectrleity.  Guar- 
anteed five  years.   Everyone  a  possi- 
ble customer.   No  experience  neces-  | 
sary.  Exclusive  territory  free. 

Write  today. 
SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
31iO  Factory  Blag.*       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PICTURES  AND  CASTS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


CLASS  GIFTS 

Illustrated  Catalog  sent  FREE.  Send 
10c  to  cover  postage. 

National   Aft    Supply  Company, 

122  South  Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicago 


JSuySchoolJupplies 
At  Wholesale  Prices 

.  AND  SAVE  r)lDDLLf1LhS  PROFIT. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  lTl^l?^t 

Speakers,  Dialogues,  Plays,  Drills,  Games,  Songs, 
Marches,  Entertainment  Books,  Flags,  Festooning, 
Drapery,  Tableau  Lights,  Entertainment  Material, 
Fducational  Books  and  Aids  for  Teachers,  Reward 
Gift  Cards,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Coloring,  Alphabet, 
Number,  Reading,  Report,  and  Busy-Work  Cards, 
Records,  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks,  Pegs,  Beads, 
Stars,  Papers,  Reeds,  Raffia,  Needles,  Sewing  Card 
Thread,  Paints,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Scissors,  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Dictionary  Holders. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  &.  CO.,    WARREN,  PA. 


Maps  are  up-to-date.  Beautifully  lithographed  in 
colors.  Size  40x58  inches.  Cloth  hacked.  Set  con- 
sists of  maps  of  B.  11.,  W.  H.,  N  A.,  S.  A.,  U.  *., 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 

WALL  HAP  OF  EUROPE   or  other 

countries     -     70  Cents 

These  maps  are  the  same  as  described  above  with 
plain  wooden  rollers  at  top  and  Itnitom. 
shipping  weight  V/2  lbs.  each.   Be  sure  to  include 
postage  in  remitting. 


a 


CATALOG" FREE-ON  REQUEST 

CATALOG  DESCRIBES  8c SHOWS  WHOLESALE 
PRICE.S  ON  ABSOLUTELY  EVERYTHING 
FOR  SCHOOLS 

e.uj.AttoujLes 


3Z7-33I  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET,  CHICAGO.. 


Poems  Wortk 

Ifoowiii 


HPHIS  is  the  title  of  a  128  page  book  of  choice 
•*■  selected  Poems  compiled  by  Grace  B. 
Faxon,  author  of  "Popular  Recitations  and  How 
to  Recite  Them"  (4  vol)  ;  one  of  the  editors  of 
Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans;  compiler  of 
"Practical  Selections"  and  "The  School  Year." 

"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  is  printed  on 
India  tint  egg  shell  paper,  has  handsome  Verde 
Onyx  covers  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  teacher's  library,  as  it  contains  the  gems 
of  poetry  which  are  most  sought  for  and  used 
in  school  work  and  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  single  volume. 


FREE  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

"Poems  Worth 
Knowing"  is  given 
free  and  postpaid  to 
each  person  sub- 
scribing to  Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans  separately  or 
in  any  combination. 


The  Above  Offer  will  Apply  to  All  Subscriptions  to  Normal 
Instructor-Primary  Plans  Received  Before  April  1,  1915. 

"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  was  specially  prepared  as  a  premium  to  be 
given  to  each  person  subscribing  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  and  since 
the  first  announcement  of  the  above  offer  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
have  been  distributed  in  this  way.  The  book  has  met  with  universal  favor 
and  a  large  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from  teachers  who 
desired  to  purchase  additional  copies  for  their  pupils  and  friends.  In  re- 
spon-e  to  such  requests  we  have  decided  to  offer  "Poems  Worth  Knowing" 
for  general  distribution  at  25  cents  per  copy,  five  copies  for  $1.00  or 
$2.20  per  dozen  which  is  the  same  price  as  is  being  charged  for  the 
companion  book  "Poems  of  Peace  and  War."  Both  of  these  book  r 
fully  described  on  page  66  of  this  issue. 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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WITHOUT  COST    Your  Own  School  Can  Have  These  Famous 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  Art  Treasures 

From  the  Very  Birthplace  of  America's  Greatest  Living  Poet. 

\Y/ITHOUT  ANY  COST  to  yourself  or  pupils,  you  can  easily  procure  for  your  school-room  the  famous  "Hoop"'  bust  of 
"  James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  old  ivory,  and  Bixler's  splendid  large  oil  painting  of  Riley's  "Old  Swimmin'   Hole,"*  made  fa- 
mous the  world  over  by  the  poet's  first  and  most  popular  poem,  written  more  than  30  years  ago. 

Both  of  these  valuable  adornments  for  the  school  room  come  from  the  very  birthplace  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  are 
now  in  possession  of  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  country  who  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  this  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity.    Your  own  school  need  not  be  without  them,  when  by  our  easy  plan  they  can  be  had  free  of  all  cost. 

READ  HOW  EASY  IT  IS 


Our  Public  School  Supt.  gives  this 
proposition  unqualified  endorsement 

To  The  Teachers  :— 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  overlook  this 
great  offer.  The  plan  outlined  makes  it 
an  easy  matter  for  any  school  to  obtain 
this  beautiful  large  oil  painting  of  Riley's 
"Old  Swimmin'  Hole"  in  an  artistic  frame 
and  the  old  ivory  bust  of  the  famous 
poet.  I  can  recommend  everything  to  be 
just  as  represented  and  will  say  to  the 
teachers  that  it  is  a  prosposition  far  out 
of  the  ordinary.   Don't  let  it  pass. 

Frank  Larrabee,  Supt. 
1 1  reenfield  Public  Schools. 


We  will  provide  any  teacher,  on  re- 
quest, east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with 
125  artistic  souvenir  Riley  Pins  or  west  of 
the  Mississippi  135  Pins.  These  pins  at 
only  10c  each  are  easily  and  quickly  sold 
by  the  pupils  among  themselves,  parents 
and  friends.  The  pupil  selling  the  most 
pins  will  receive  a  lavishly  illustrated 
book  of  Riley  Poems  containing  the  "Old 
Swimmin'  Hole"  and  other  early  poems. 

Send  the  proceeds  from  the  pins  to  the 
Capital  State  Bank,  Greenfield,  Indiana, 
which  as  trustee  of  the  Riley  Statue 
Fund  will  place  one  dollar  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  credit  of  your  school  towards  the 
Great  Riley  Statue  to  be  erected  in  the 
poet's  home  town  by  American  School 


Children.  We  will  immediately  forward 
by  prepaid  express  the  famous  painting, 
bust  and  prize  volume  identical  as  de- 
scribed below  and  place  at  the  same  time 
the  names  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  on 
the  Statue  Honor  Roll. 

The  people  in  your  community  will  be- 
come as  interested  in  this  school  enter- 
prise as  the  pupils  and  will  gladly  buy 
the  pins  not  only  to  assist  the  pupils,  but 
also  as  souvenirs  from  the  very  birthplace 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Let  us  assure  you  that  your  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  with  these  two  Artistic 
Treasures  will  be  not  only  as  great  as 
that  of  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  have 
already  procured  them,  but  also   as  great 


as  the  delight  of  all  who  see  them.  They 
could  not  be  purchased  at  an  Art  Store 
for  many  times  the  proceeds  from  the 
Riley  I'ins,  and  they  are  works  of  Art 
that  you  will  never  part  with. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  show  by 
these  illustrations  all  the  artistic  beauty  and 
skill  displayed  in  these  famous  treasures, 
they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  If  it 
is  faith  you  need,  a  glance  at  the  letters  be- 
low from  Supt.  Larrabee  of  our  City 
Schools  and  from  a  few  of  the  teachers 
who  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this 
splendid  opportunity  will  readily  convince 
you  that  the  merit  is  there.  Teachers — 
Can  you  afford  to  overlook  all  this  when 
it  comes  to  your  school  free  of  all  cost '( 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

Mail  us  the  attached  coupon  now.    Don't  send  any  money.    We  will  immediately  send  the  Riley  Pins,  postpaid  wilh  all  instructions. 


THE 
RILEY  BUST 

The  bust  of  Mr. 
Riley  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the 
noted  sculptor,  J. 
Leeland  Roop,  and 
is  recognized  as 
the  best  likeness 
of  the  poet  ever 
made.  It.  is  one- 
half  life-size  and 
artistically  finished 
in  old  ivory,  being 
especially  appro- 
priate for  schools 
and  public  build- 
ins 


We  receive  hundreds  of  letters  like 
this  one. 

GREENFIELD,  ART  ASS' N, 
Greenfield,  lnd. 
Dear  Sirs : — We  are  more  than  pleased 
with  our  beautiful  oil  painting  of  the  "Old 
Swimmin'  Hole"  and  bust  of  Mr.  Riley,  and 
I  wisti  that  you  could  Itave  seen  the  children 
when  I  showed  the  treasures  to  them.  Prof. 
J/ines,  our  Superintendent,  was  at  our  school 
Friday  and  he  said  they  were  grand,  and  he 
was  so  glad  our  school  had  secured  them. 

IVe  sold  all  the  Riley  Pins  in  less  than  a 
day.  They  were  beauties  and  one  man  offer- 
ed to  buy  ten.  but  7t>e  did  not  have  them  to 
spate .  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  I  will 
do  it  gladly.       Yours  for  success, 

FRANK  McGEA  TH, 
Crawfoi  dsville,  lnd. 


THE  PRIZE  BOOK  OF  POEMS 

The  prize 
book  for  the 
pupil  selling 
the  most 
Riley  Pin's 
contains  the 
"Old  Swim- 
min' Hole" 
and  many 
other  famous 
poems.  It  is 
lavishly  illus- 
trated  by 
Will  Vawter 
and  is  a 
beautiful  gift 
book. 


Bixler's  Genuine  Oil  Painting  of  Riley's  "Old  Swimmin'  Hole" 

This  beautiful  large  oil  painting  of  Riley's  "Old  Swimmin'  Hole"  meas- 
ures 30  x  40  inches  and  is  hand-painted  by  the  noted  artist  Bixler  in 
genuine  oil  color  and  is  identical  with  the  one  that  hangs  in  Mr.  Riley's 
home  and  hundreds  of  American  Schools.  Your  choice  may  be  had  of  a 
painting  either  in  natural  or  sepia  tones.  They  are  supplied  with  an  artistic 
Flemish  mission  oak  frame,  interlined  with  a  burnished  gilt  mould  and  are 
of  the  very  highest  quality,  displaying  the  painting  in  splendid  artistic  taste. 


LETTERS     OF  APPRECIATION- 
READ  THEM. 

We  received  the  excellent  painting 
bust  and  book  and  to  say  we  are  high- 
ly pleased  is  expressing  it  mildly. 
Vertie  HuLETT,ExcelsiorSprings,Mo. 

I  received  the  Riley  Treasures  in- 
tact and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
are  highly  pleased.  I  must  confess 
they  are  far  above  my  expectations. 
Alida  Devail,  Paisley,  Ore. 
The  painting,  bust  and  book  have 
We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  excellent  been  received.  Words  cannot  express 
painting  and  bust  and  it  is  eeitainly  a  great  ourdelisht.  Thev  are  so  much  moie 
return  for  the  one  day  it  took  to  sell  the  pins,  than  we  had  expected  for  so  small  an 
Mrs.  Grace  L.  King,  effort.    Ellen  D.  McCorquodale, 

Geddes,  S.  D.  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Myself  and  pupils  are  certainly  well  pleased     The  Riley  Treasures  received  and 


We  received  the  beautiful  painting,  bust  and 
book  in  the  very  best  condition.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  flud  such  excellent  works  of  Art. 
The  pins  sold  like  "hot  cakes"  and  were  all 
sold  the  very  first  day. 

Harvey  M.  Nickels,  Geenwood,  lnd. 

The  painting,  bust  and  book  came  yesterday  with  the  RUey  Treasures,  our  Art  Instructor  we  are  perfectly  delighted  Wit. 

and  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  delighted,  said  we  should  feel  many  times  repaid  as  the  them.   If  it  is  parmissable  I  , 

I  certainly  feel  thankful  that  I  saw  your  ad-  elfort  to  procure  them  did  not  half  pay  the  should  like  to  say  mvself  and 

vertisement  and  answered  it.  value.  H.  V.  Skeel,  pupils  are  "crazv"  about  them. 

E.  L.  Davis,  Anderson,  S.  C,  R.  2.  Scottsburg,  lnd.     Nell  Little,  Biytheville,  Ark. 

Tell  your  pupils  of  this  splendid  offer  and  mail  us  the  coupon  today. 

Greenfield  Art  Association,  103  Main  street,  Greenfield,  Indiana 
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Ways  to  Teach  Patriotism 


HE  month  of  February  is  our 
great  national  hero  month. 
Shortest  of  all  the  months,  yet 
holding-  as  it  does  the  birth- 
day anniversaries  of  three  of 
our  most  beloved  Americans, 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Longfellow,  no 
wonder  is  it  that  we  as  teachers  give  it  a 
patriotic  welcome  year  after  year  in  every 
school  grade. 

Patriotism  is  such  an  abstract  term  that  it 
is  only  as  we  can  present  it  in  concrete  dress 
to  the  younger  children  that  we  may  hope  to 
sow  the  seed  of  the  sentiment  which  we 
mean  to  nourish  as  the  years  come  and  go. 

But  in  these  sad,  sad  days  of  a  war  so  un- 
expected and  so  cruel,  should  we  not  pause 
and  bethink  ourselves,  as  teachers  of  patriot- 
ism, whether  we  are  in  danger  of  associating 
love  of  our  country  wholly  with  the  life  and 
duties  of  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  ? 
Perhaps  we  have  over-emphasized  the 
parade  dress,  the  gun,  the  sword,  the  cap, 
the  epaulets  and  brass  buttons,  the  drum, 
the  tent  and  even  the  flag. 

These  externals  appeal  to  the  children  and 
we  need  not  wholly  eliminate  them,  but 
can  we  not  do  more  than  we  have  done  to 
offset  them  with  stories  of  our  national 
poets,  especially  Longfellow  who  made 
songs  for  us  to  sing  and  wrote  stories  for 
us  to  read  about  the  Indian  and  the  early 
days  of  our  country's  history  ? 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  said  recently  that  nation- 
al feeling  is  engendered  by  speaking  the 
same  language,  and.  by  singing  the  same 
songs. 

Surely,  then,  we  as  American  teachers 
who  day  by  day  teach  one  common  language 
to  the  children  whose  parents  speak  so 
many  others,  we  who  teach  in  all  grades 
our  common  heritage  of  home  songs,  nature 
songs,  as  well  as  national  songs,  are  plant- 
ing the  seeds  of  patriotism  all  the  days  of 
the  year  indirectly  and  unconsciously. 

We  must  wait  for  the  fruitage  of  patriot- 
ism, taking  courage  that  every  faithful 
lesson  in  song,  in  history,  and  even  in 
geography,  is  preparing  the  way. 

It  is  not  until  the  children  are  old  enough 
to  grasp  the  vast  extent  of  our  country  by 
means  of  these  lessons  in  geography,  and 
are  also  able  to  follow  our  forefathers'  early 


BY  JENNY  B.    MERRILL,    Pd.  D. 

struggles  with  nature  as  well  as  with  Indians 
and  rival  colonists,  that  they  can  be  expected 
to  sing  with  understanding,  "My  country, /tis 
of  thee,"  and  yet  the  little  ones  of  the  very 
first  year  often  choose  this  song  when  asked 
what  to  sing. 

It  is  because  they  love  to  sing  what  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  fathers  and  mothers 
and  teachers  sing.  We  need  not  be  too  crit- 
ical about  mispronounced  and  difficult  words, 
or  make  full  explanations  of  their  meanings. 
The  children  sing  it  from  sympathy  and  catch 
the  spirit  from  their  elders. 

Let  the  children  march,  carrying  the  flag, 
to  stirring  music.  The  floating  of  the  flag, 
its  beautiful  colors,  its  stars,  its  waves,  the 
salute,  all  react  upon  the  spirit. 

In  the  Central  Children's  Room  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  there  is  held  an  annual 


/  am  a  citizen  of  America,  and  an  heir  to  all  her 
greatness  and  renown.  The  health  and  happiness  of 
my  own  body  depend  upon  each  muscle  and  nerve  and 
drop  of  blood  doing  its  work  in  its  place.  So  the  health 
and  happiness  of  my  country  depend  upon  each  citizen 's 
doing  his  work  in  his  place.  I  will  not  fill  any  post  or 
pursue  any  business  where  I  can  live  upon  my  fellow - 
citizens  without  doing  them  useful  service  in  return  ;  for 
I  plainly  see  that  this  must  bring  suffering  and  want 
to  some  of  them.  I  will  do  nothing  to  desecrate  the  soil 
of  America,  to  pollute  her  air,  or  degrade  her  children, 
my  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  will  try  to  make  her  cities  beautiful,  and  her  citi- 
zens healthy  and  happy,  so  that  she  may  be  a  desired 
home  for  myself  now,  and  for  her  children  in  days  to 
come. — Anonymous. 


exhibit  of  books  and  portraits  of  heroes  and 
heroines  which  opens  every  February  twelfth, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  continues 
through  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

Should  not  a  similar  exhibit,  if  not  already 
inaugurated,  be  planned  for  every  town  and 
village  library  ?  Should  one  not  be  attempted 
upon  a  smaller  scale  in  every  school  library, 
and  upon  a  still  smaller  scale  is  every  class- 
room and  even  in  the  home  ? 

If  the  school  has  a  Parents'  Association,  ask 
its  aid  in  getting  up  a  loan  exhibition  of  pa- 
triotic pictures.  Decorate  the  room  with 
flags,  but  do  not  have  too  many. 

Everyday  heroes  should  be  found  in  these 
picture  galleries.  The  brave  fireman  is  one 
of  our  city  heroes  and  a  great  favorite  with 
the  little  folks. 

The  policeman  standing  day  by  day  at  a 
crowded  street  crossing  to  protect  little 
children  on  their  way  to  school  stands  ready, 
as  a  soldier,  to  risk  his  life  day  and  night. 
Here  is  an  ambulance  carrying  a  skilful 
surgeon  and  a  faithful  nurse,  two  more 
everyday  heroes.  Here  is  an  engine  with 
its  master,  the  engineer,  to  carry  us  to  our 
friends.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  bridge  and 
its  builder.  Roebling  sacrificed  his  life  in 
building  the  famous  Brooklyn  bridge.  Let 
us  as  teachers  attempt  to  stir  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  children  with  pictures  of  useful 
work,  as  war  and  adventure  pictures  have 
stirred  it  in  the  past. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  publishes 
a  booklet  on  "Heroism"  containing  lists  of 
story  books  for  boys  and  girls  which  are 
placed  on  exhibit  in  February. 

Such  an  exhibit  should  accompany  any 
picture  exhibit  and  would  prove  helpful  to 
parents  and  teachers  as  well  as  children. 

The  booklet  on  "Heroism"  contains  an 
excellent  classification  of  books  relating  to 
heroism,  and  very  apt  quotations. 

Our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  are  well 
represented,  and  we  find  also  our  fishermen, 
our  deep-sea  divers,  our  light-house  keep- 
ers, our  Northwest  mounted  police,  our 
wireless  operators,  our  weather  experts, 
our  engineers,  our  bridge-builders,  our 
aviators,  our  doctors  and  nurses.  The  book- 
let closes  with  the  quotation  centered  on 
this  page  which  I  hope  many  boys  and  girls 
will  memorize. 
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Glenwood  School  City 

A  'Description  of  Pupil  Government  Based  on  the  Brownlee  System  of  floral  Twining 

BY    FANNIE    M  .     PERKINS,    Principal  Glenwood  School,  Toledo 


Probation  Officer  Examining  Shoes 

All  who  come  to  Glenwood  School, 
They  must  learn  to  keep  this  rule: 
Brush  their  clothes  and  comb  their  hair. 


|E  HAVE  been  following  Miss 
Brownlee's  plan  of  Moral 
Training  and  Pupil  Govern- 
ment in  Glenwood  School  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  our 
approval  is  best  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  trying  each  year  to  real- 
ize more  and  better  its  great  possibilities. 

The  system  is  based  upon  the  establishment 
of  right  habits  of  thought  and  the  funda- 
mental principle  laid  down  by  our  forefathers, 
"government  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
emed"  ^consent  implying  with  children,  as 
with  grown-ups,  intelligent  co-operation.  It 
was  rather  paradoxical  to  concede  "liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  to  children  in 
the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  old  regime. 

Happiness  is  the  inherent  right  of  every 
child,  but  no  uncontrolled  lawless  human  being 
is,  or  can  be,  happy,  therefore  our  September 
thought  is  Obedience.  By  that  we  mean  the 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  right  and  necessary  to  obey ;  that  living  in 
groups,  we  must  consider  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  those  about  us,  and  submit  to  the  laws 
that  experience  has  proved  to  be  just  and 
equitable.  Poetry,  biography  and  personal 
experiences  serve  to  illustrate  and  accentuate 
the  dominant  thought  during  the  morning 
talk  that  begins  the  day's  work.  Wherever 
it  is  possible  to  corrrelate  with  other  subjects, 
without  preaching  or  prosing,  it  is  done. 
The  word  Obedience  is  written  upon  the  black- 
board in  every  schoolroom  with  an  appropriate 
quotation  changed  at  least  every  week.  Such 
a  thought  given  to  children  as  a  logical,  com- 
mon sense  proposition  for  one  month  in  each 
of  the  eight  years  of  school  life  cannnot  fail 
to  leave  its  impress.  A  right  viewpoint  has 
been  fixed  in  the  plastic  mind,  and  the  dis- 
cipline problem  is  very  greatly  simplified. 


In  October  we  begin  to  think  about  Self- 
Control.  There  again  the  field  is  fertile  and 
the  return  a  hundredfold  to  the  teacher  who 
believes  in  her  subject,  teaches  it  from  her 
heart  and  lives  it  from  her  soul. 

Our  November  thought  is  Cleanliness,  and 
children  quickly  grasp  its  application.  A 
clean  body  because  it  is  a  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful casket  and  we  owe  it  the  best  of  care. 
A  clean  mind  because  it  is  the  machinery 
so  marvelous  in  its  control  of  the  body  that 
we  must  guard  it  from  soil  or  stain  in  order 
to  keep  it  in  perfect  working  order.  A  clean 
heart  because  that  is  the  precious  jewel  given* 
to  body  and  mind  to  guard.  ' '  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,"  is  easily  understood  and  ap- 
preciated even  without  the  glorious  promise 
that  follows. 

Kindness  seems  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
December  thought,  since  the  school  month  is 
close  to  the  two  holidays,  which,  rightly 
understood,  mean  gratitude  for  favors  re- 
ceived and  unselfish  sharing  of  what  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have.  Real  charity  has 
kindness  for  its  soul,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas is  surely  the  kindness  that  prompts  the 
giving  and  makes  real  that  "it  is  not  what  we 
give  but  what  we  share;"  that,  the  "gift 
without  the  giver  is  bare."  Verse,  legend 
and  story  teem  with  suggestive  material  for 
this  month's  thought,  and  if  we  believe  that 
the  world  must  be  made  better,  the  Golden 
Rule,  which  is  crystallized  kindness,  must 
have  a  large  factor  in  the  betterment  process. 

With  the  New  Year  we  start  to  think  about 
Work.  The  fresh  page  in  Time's  book  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  to  do  more  and  better. 
The  crisp  and  exhilarating  weather  is  an  in- 
centive to  more  and  greater  effort,  and  at  no 
time  was  it  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  teach 
the  dignity  of  labor  than  just  now.  This 
field  is  so  vast  as  to  be  almost  appalling,  but 
teachers  dare  not  shirk.  Education  means  in 
the  minds  of  most  the  capacity  to  absorb  and 
assimilate  the  contents  of  books.  In  these 
days  of  compulsory  education  laws  all  chil- 
dren must  attend  school.  Ample  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  book-minded,  but  our 
schools  are  filled  with  numbers  of  children 
who  "must  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow."  Industrial  education  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  the  public  mind  hardly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  trained  "hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water"  are  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  world's  need  as  are  scholars, 
scientists  and  philosophers.  Therefore  it  is 
our  privilege  to  plant  the  thought-seed  which 
will  blossom  into  the  knowledge  that  any 
work,  whether  of  head  or  of  hand,  is  worthy 
of  our  best  effort,  and  that  there  is  no  menial 
work  except  that  which  is  poorly  done. 

The  February  birthdays  suggest  Truthful- 
ness and  Honesty,  and  children  need  very 
little  help  in  obtaining  material  for  the  morn- 
ing talks  during  this  month. 

In  March  we  think  about  Courtesy  and 


Probation  Officer  Examining  Hands 

Wash  their  face  and  hands  with  care, 
Sparkle!  sparkle!  water  pure! 
Dirty  hands  I  can't  endure. 


Cheerfulness.  Good  manners  imply  the  kindly 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  those  about  us.  As  the  world 
needs  sunshine,  so  it  needs  cheerfulness.  The 
child  readily  understands  these  things  and 
finds  his  own  illustrations,  usually  close  at 
hand. 

Honor  is  the  April  thought.  The  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  think  for  themselves  and  de- 
termine when  and  where  they  can  be  more 
honorable  because  they  understand  better 
what  Honor  means. 

Character  or  Individual  Responsibility  is  the 
daily  lesson  during  May. 

In  June  we  take  up  Citizenship  or  Com- 
munity Responsibility. 

In  our  School  City  we  have  practically  the 
same  officers  as  are  in  the  city  of  Toledo, 
namely:  Mayor,  Vice-Mayor,  City  Treasurer 
and  City  Clerk.  The  Mayor  chooses  a  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Service  and  a  Director  of  Public 
Safety.  These  officers  are  nominated  by  citi- 
zens in  the  upper  grades.  Each  ward  (room) 
in  the  building  elects  its  own  council  mem- 
ber and  member  of  board  of  public  service. 
Everything  is  done  seriously  and  regularly, 
and  furnishes  practical  lessons  in  primaries, 
registration  and  voting  by  ballot.  Pupils  are 
directed  to  choose  candidates  for  their  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  attached  to  the  offices. 
Personal  likes  or  dislikes  are  not  the  impor- 
tant considerations.  The  campaigns  preced- 
ing election  are  frequently  spirited,  but  one 
rule  is  rigidly  observed,  "Say  all  the  good 
you  can  of  your  own  candidate,  but  no  unkind 
word  about  his  opponent." 

"Book  civics"  in  the  elementary  schools 
were  about  as  interesting  as  "book  bears." 
Pupil  government  is  not  only  concrete  civics, 
but  it  develops  individual  and  community  re- 

(Continued  ou  page  74) 
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Self-E  xpression  Through  Posture  Drills  and  Dancing 

Correlating  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Month  with  Music  and  Rhythmic  Movements 

BY  HARRIETS.    W  A  R  D  E  L  L  ,    Nathan  Hale  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


"A  World  Offers  Homage  to  Thee" 

Language  Lesson :  The  Flag.  Use 
either  the  Lincoln  or  Washington 
biography  [stories,  according  to  the 
birthday  under  consideration,  with 
the  following  topics  for  study  in  the 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  grades. 

I.  Description  of  the  First  Flag. 

a.  Made  by  whom,  when,  where. 
("Flag  Day  Lessons,"  by  Beulah 
Hardy,  in  the  June,  1914,  issue  of 
this  magazine  will  be  found  useful 
in  this  connection.) 

b.  Ordering  the  flag;  Washington's 
part  in  it.  1 

c.  Comparison  with  present  day 
flag;  stripes,  stars,  arrangement. 
( Use  the  story  method  for  all  but  the 
most  advanced  pupils.  Make  the 
characters,  the  place,  the  first  flag 
and  the  conversation  seem  real  by 
means  of  pictures,  interesting  de- 
scriptions, or,  if  possible,  dramatize 
"The  Making  of  the  Flag.") 

II.  Changes  through  Which  the  Flag  has 
Passed. 

Show  pictures  and  give  a  rapid  review  of  the 
flag  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day. 

III.  The  Flag  of  Today. 

a.  Study  the  arrangement  of  the  stripes  and 
stars  by  drawing  flags  from  small  flags  which 
may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  a  dozen  or  two 
cents  apiece. 

b.  Make  a  feature  of  the  lesson  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  various  purposes  for  which  the 
flag  is  used.  Suggest  to  the  children,  or  urge 
them  to  give  in  detail  descriptions  of — ■ 

1.  Patriotic  entertainments. 

2.  Display  on  poles  or  from  windows  on 
every  national  and  state  holiday. 

3.  Use  on  soldiers'  graves. 

4.  Place  in  school;  law  concerning  daily  dis- 
play; Flag  Salute. 

5.  Use  on  ships. 

6.  Ways  of  showing  respect  for  the  flag. 
(Lifting  of  hats;  Flag  Salute;  playing  of 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  when  flag  is  being 


lowered;  U.  S.  Army  "Escort 
to  Color,"  and  others  that 
teacher  or  pupils  may  recall. ) 

7.  Comparison  with  flags 
of  other  countries. 

8.  What  the  Flag  symbol- 
izes. 

A  short  talk  by  teacher,  or 
teacher  and  pupils,  in  a  highly 
patriotic  strain  on  principles 
for  which  the  flag  has  stood 
throughout  its  history.  Use 
the  Flag  Salute  as  a  basis  and 
show  how  the  flag  has  been 
an  "Emblem  of  Ti.ith  and 
Purity,"  the  "Gua.  iian  of 
Peace  and  Freedom''  and  a 
"Friend  of  the  Oppressed." 

All  flag  talks  and  exercises 
should  be  conducted  in  such  a 


"O'er  Columbia's  True  Sons  Let  It  Wave' 


way  as  to  awaken  zeal  and 
ardor  for  Flag  and  Country, 
but  all  reference  to  war,  past 
or  present,  may  be  omitted 
from  the  lessons  without  sacri- 
ficing enthusiasm  or  interest. 

BIRTHDAY  WORK 

Biography  Lessons  on  either 
Lincoln  or  Washington  should 
follow  the  usual  outline  for 
Birthday  work,  that  is,  to 
make  an  interesting  life-story 
and  a  connected  narrative. 

Follow  by  a  period  of  con- 
versation. Children  should  be 
allowed  to  furnish  any  inter- 
esting item  not  mentioned  by 
the  teacher;  or  several  chil- 
dren may  reproduce  the  story 
in  their  own  words.  Short 
compositions,  original  poems, 
and  pictures  should  be  used. 


PHYSICAL  EXERCISES  AND  POSTURE 
DRILLS 

1.  Children  skip  up  and  down  aisles  and 
around  the  room  to  places. 

2.  Wave  flags  in  time  to  music  with  arm 
stretched  straight  forward  at  shoulder  height. 
Alternate  right  and  left. 

3.  Imitate  trumpet,  drum  or  fife  playing  and 
hum  some  patriotic  air  strongly  while  march- 
ing around  the  room.  (Lift  the  feet  high  and 
hold  the  heads  high.) 

4.  Practice  military  positions  and  change  at 
the  teacher's  command,  or  choose  a  child  for 
the  commander.  (Insist  upon  quiet  in  any 
position,  that  is,  children  should  be  able  to 
hold  a  position  without  swaying  or  losing 
balance  or  control  of  the  various  muscles  in 
use,  and  that  without  strain.  Only  simple 
exercises  should  be  used  at  first.) 

5.  Practice  the  Flag  Salute  until 
firm,  decisive  movements  can  be  per- 
formed by  all  at  the  same  time. 
(Urge  children  to  keep  the  eyes  upon 
the  flag  and  to  look  at  it — not  stare. 
An  earnest  expression  should  ac- 
company the  speaking  of  the  Flag 
Salute  or  Pledge. ) 

SCARF  DANCE  AND  FLAG  DRILL 

Music — "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean."  (In  "Favorite  Songs. ") 
Use  the  Victrola  or  piano,  or  train 
children  to  sing  the  first  and  last 
verses.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  time 
and  rhythm  marked;  the  difficult 
words  should  be  practiced  in  advance 
Let  part  of  the  class  sing  while  the 
other  part  dances,  and  then  change 
about.  If  children  have  difficulty  in 
remembering  so  many  figures,  use 
only  the  first  part  of  the  dance  or 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Gymnastic  Stories  and  Rhythmic  Plays  for  Primary  Children 

BY   BERTHA    L  .    S  W  O  P  E  ,    Director  of  Physical  Education,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 


|R0  M  the  very  beginning  of  a 
child's  school  life  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
•to  help  him  to  maintain  a  good 
posture.  The  long  continued 
hours  of  sitting  at  a  desk,  not 
always  possible  of  adjustment  to  his  size,  un- 
questionably has  a  tendency  toward  making 


Epaulets 

him  round-shouldered,  raising  one  hip  or 
shoulder,  and  causing  the  all  too  prevalent 
spinal  curve.  The  counteracting  of  this  ten- 
dency belongs  to  Physical  Education  and  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  our  task. 

The  appeal  to  the  child's  instinctive  admi- 
ration for  the  erect  carriage  and  splendid 
physique  of  the  soldier  is  one  efficient  means 
to  this  end  at  our  command,  and  the  month  of 
February  is  distinctly  rich  in  material,  as  it 
contains  the  birthdays  of  two  of  our  greatest 
men  who  stand  out  prominently  because  of 
supreme  service  in  time  of  war.  So  we  tell 
them  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  bringing 
out  the  lessons  of  bravery  and  high  honor 
which  their  lives  furnish.  The  teacher  should 
tell  these  stories  in  her  own  way,  knowing  the 
lessons  that  she  hopes  to  impress.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  erect  carriage  and  manly  bearing 
of  the  soldier  can  be  brought  out  in  our  Gym- 
nastic Story.  There  is  a  two-fqld  purpose: 
the  moral  lessons  and  the  ideals  we  present 
of  a  fine  body,  an  erect  carriage,  and  precision 
and  quick  response  to  command. 

PLAYING  SOLDIER 
I.    The  Salute 
All  stand  in  the  aisle  with  heads  erect,  left 
arm  down  at  the  side;   right  arm  raised 


Sliding  Down  the  Pole 


to  forehead  on  "One,"  lowered  on  "Two." 

II.  The  Infantry 

Use  the  march  on  page  19,  to  be  played 
or  sung  in  a  spirited  manner.  The  children 
march  around  the  room  with  heads  erect. 

On  the  fifth  line  of  the  first  stanza  raise 
hands  to  the  head,  as  in  the  illustration,  rep- 
resenting soldiers'  caps.  On  the  sixth  line 
place  closed  hands  to  the 
mouth,  representing  trump- 
ets. On  the  first  line  of  the 
second  stanza,  make  motions 
as  if  putting  on  swords.  On 
the  third  line  of  the  second 
stanza  make  the  epaulets,  as 
in  the  illustration.  On  the 
last  four  lines  of  the  second 
stanza,  make  motions  of 
playing  the  tenor  drum.  On 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  of 
the  third  stanza,  wave  flags 
overhead.  On  the  sixth  line, 
sound  the  "bugle." 

All  these  movements  are 
to  be  made  as  the  children 
march,  with  lively,  springing 
step,  around  the  room.    They  will  enter  with 
zest  into  the  spirit  of  this  song. 

III.  The  Cavalry 

1.  The  pawing  horses. 

Stand  with  hands  on  the  hips.  Raise  one 
foot  from  the  floor  and  with 
toes  extended  make  motions 
of  pawing  on  "One,  two," 
place  foot  on  the  floor  on 
"Three."  Do  the  same  with 
the  other  foot.  This  may  be 
done  to  three-part  music. 

2.  Trotting  horses. 
Run  lightly  on  toes  around 

the  room.     Use  quick  march 
music. 

3.  Galloping  horses. 
To  quick  two-step  music, 

gallop  around  the  room. 

4.  High  stepping  horses. 
With  hands  on  the  hips, 

raise  the  knee  high  before 
placing  the  foot  carefully  on 
the  floor.    Use  slow  march  music. 

5.  The  military  band. 

Good  rhythm  work  may  be  done  in  this  con- 
nection by  having  a  "military  band,"  the 
teacher  being  the  director. 

a.  We  play  the  bass  drum. 

With  closed  hands,  pound  on  the  desk  on 
the  accented  beat  of  any  music  in  two-four, 
three-four,  or  four-four  part  music,  pounding 
on  "One,"  and  swinging  arms  to  the  side  on 
the  other  counts. 

b.  We  next  play  the  cymbals. 

This  is  the  same  exercise  as  for  the  drum, 
except  that  pupils  clap  hands  on  "One." 

c.  Slide  trombone. 

Use  two-part  music.  Left  hand  closed  and 
held  at  the  mouth,  right  hand  makes  motion 
of  sliding  out  trombone  on  ' '  One, ' '  back  on 
"Two." 

d.  Tenor  drum. 


Tap  on  the  desks  with  the  fingers  in  time  to 
music.    Any  meter  can  be  used. 

e.  The  triangle. 

If  a  triangle  is  available,  have  one  child 
beat  the  time  on  this. 

f.  Fifes. 

Hold  the  imaginary  fife  at  the  mouth  and 
with  the  fingers  make  the  motions  of  playing 
in  time  to  the  music. 

PLAYING  FIREMEN 

The  story  of  the  Firemen  is  one  which  makes 
a  very  strong  appeal  to  children,  and  as  it  af- 
fords material  for  good  exercise,  it  also  can 
be  used  during  this  month,  for  variety. 

Story 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  however, 
who  are  just  as  brave  and  just  as  worthy  of 
our  admiration  as  the  soldiers,  and  these  are 
the  men  who  fight  fires  in  our  cities. 

The  rattle  and  dash  of  the  engines,  the 
clanging  of  the  bells,  and  the  mad  gallop  of 
the  horses  on  their  way  to  a  fire  is  a  very  ex- 
citing event. 

These  firemen  are  on  duty  all  the  time  and 
even  sleep  in  the  engine  house,  one  of  them 
being  on  watch  constantly.  If  an  alarm  of 
fire  comes  in,  a  large  gong  is  sounded  which 
gives  the  number  of  the  station  from  which 
the  call  has  come,  and  instantly  the  horses 
are  in  their  places  under  the  swinging  harness, 


Soldiers'  Caps 

and  with  a  snap  the  buckles  are  fastened  and 
they  are  ready  to  go.  The  men  instantly 
awake,  come  sliding  down  poles  at  both  sides 
of  the  house  and,  bounding  from  the  floor,  are 
soon  in  their  places  on  the  engine.    The  driver 


Pointing  the  Hose 
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has  sprung  to  his  seat  and  snapped  in  place 
the  belt  which  secures  him  there,  the  watch- 
man shouts  to  the  driver  the  number  of  the 
station,  the  big  doors  slide  open  and  the  engine 
dashes  off  to  the  fire ! 

After  the  engine,  comes  the  tender,  or  hose- 
reel,  as  fast  as  it  can  follow.  It  takes  a  very 
cool  head  and  a  quick  eye  to  drive  a  pair  of 
fire  horses! 

When  the  firemen  reach  the  fire,  they  find 
the  nearest  hydrant,  unroll  the  hose  and  place 
a  nozzle  at  the  end,  and  soon  a  steady  stream 
of  water  is  being  thrown  upon  the  flames. 
Ladders  have  to  be  placed  against  the  build- 
ings and  the  firemen  must  mount  with  the 
hose  so  that  water  may  be  thrown  on  the 
upper  floors.  How  the  firemen  work !  But 
soon  the  fire  is  out,  the  hose  is  rolled  up 
again  and  the  tired  firemen  may  go  home. 

Let  us  play  that  we  are  these  brave  firemen. 
Activities 

1.  The  watchman  is  sitting  at  his  desk, 
while  the  other  firemen  are  sleeping  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  engine  house. 

Pupils  bow  heads  on  their  arms  at  the  desks 
for  an  instant,  then  the  teacher  gives  the  fire 
signal  by  tapping  several  times  on  the  piano 
or  desk. 

2.  All  awake  and  dross  to  go  to  the  fire 


Stand  and  make  motions  of  drawing  on 
water-proof  coat,  cap  and  boots. 

3.  The  firemen  slide  down  poles  to  the 
engine  room. 

Stand  with  arms  raised  high  over  the  head 
as  if  grasping  a  pole.  Bend  the  knees  deeply 
on  "One,"  raise  the  arms  overhead  on  "Two." 
Repeat  several  times. 

4.  The  harness  is  snapped  into  place  and  we 
gallop  away  to  the  fire. 

A  leader  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
row  or  line  as  the  driver.  All  gallon  raui-dlv 
around  the  room. 

5.  The  hose  is  unrolled  and  attached  to  the 
nearest  hydrant. 

Stand  in  the  aisles  or  in  a  circle  formation 
around  the  room,  and  roll  one  arm  rapidly  over 
the  other  to  the  teacher's  count.  This  is  a 
good  arm  exercise.  Bend  and  attach  the  hose 
to  the  hydrant. 

6.  The  hose  is  lifted  and  a  stream  of  water 
is  thrown  upon  the  flames. 

Raise  both  arms  obliquely  upward,  as  if 
holding  the  hose  and,  to  count,  sway  from 
side  to  side.  This  may  be  done  rhythmic- 
ally, using  the  song  on  this  page.  (See  the 
illustration. ) 

7.  The  firemen  mount  the  ladder  to  the 
upper  story. 


Raise  the  knees  high,  in  time  to  count,  as 
if  mounting  a  ladder. 

8.  The  stream  is  thrown  upon  the  fire  in  the 
upper  story  or  from  the  roof  of  an  adjoining 
building. 

Kneel  and  raise  the  arms  as  in  exercise  6. 
Repeat. 

9.  They  descend  the  ladder. 
Repeat  Exercise  7. 

10.  The  firemen  breathe  in  the  smoke  and 
they  must  stop  and  blow  it  out.  Stand  facing 
open  windows  and  take  deep  breathing. 
Breathe  in  through  the  nostrils,  out  through 
the  mouth. 

11.  They  must  stop  a  moment  and  warm 
their  hands  and  feet. 

Swing  arms  around  bodies,  the  teacher 
counting  "One,  two." 

To  warm  the  feet,  run  lightly  in  place  with 
hands  on  the  hips. 

12.  The  fire  is  out  now  and  the  firemen  roll 
up  the  hose  and  get  ready  to  go  back  to  the 
engine  house. 

Roll  the  arms  over  each  other  as  in  Exer- 
cise 5. 

13.  They  let  the  horses  gallop  home  leisurely. 
Gallop  quietly  around  the  room. 

14.  The  tired,  brave  firemen  go  to  rest. 
All  bow  heads  on  the  arms  and  rest. 


Soldiers  of  Peace 


Words  by  CARRIE  E.  1'INKIIAM 


Music  by  RACHEL  VANCE 
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We  are  jolly  soldier  boys, 

Marching  off  to  war ; 
Shoulders  firm  and  heads  erect, 

Still  without  a  scar. 
See  our  caps  of  red  and  blue, 

Hear  the  trumpet  call, 
Sounding  cheerily,  calling  merrily, 

Marching  merrily,  soldiers  all ; 
Sounding  cheerily,  calling  merrily, 

Come,  ye  soldiers,  all. 

II 

Soldier  boy,  put  on  your  sword, 
Cover  its  glittering  blade; 

On  your  shoulders  epaulets, — 
Soldiers  are  never  afraid. 

Don't  you  hear  the  drummer  call? 


Rat-a-tat,  rat-a-tat-tat! 
Sounding  cheerily,  calling  merrily, 

Marching  merrily,  rat-a-tat! 
Sounding  cheerily,  calling  merrily, 

Rat-a-tat-a-tat ! 

HI 

Now  we're  marching  home  again, 

With  a  stately  tread, 
And  our  glorious  country's  flag 

Waving  overhead. 
We  are  soldiers  of  the  peace, 

Hear  the  bugle  call. 
Sounding  cheerily,  calling  merrily, 

Marching  merrily,  one  and  all; 
Sounding  cheerily,  calling  merrily, 

Peace,  good  will  to  all. 


Going  to  the  Fire 


Words  by  carrie  E.  pinkham 
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Ding,  dong!  ding,  dong! 

Ring  the  fire  bell ; 
Come  quick,  come  quick, 

Firemen,  rush  pell  mell! 
Throw  your  helmet  on  your  head — 
Rubber  boots  the  water  shed, 
Pull  them  on,  as  over  the  way  you  race, 
Each  one  knowing  where  to  find  his 
place. 

II 

Clk!  Clk!  Clk!  Clk! 

See  the  horses  fleet 
Madly  gallop 

Down  the  village  street. 
Neck  to  neck  they  gaily  run, 
Fire  horses  like  the  fun. 
Now  the  hose  the  firemen  will  unroll,— 
Burning  timbers  quickly  turn  to  coal. 


Wzh-zh!  Wzh-zh! 

Turn  the  hose  like  this. 
Wzh-zh !    Wzh-zh ! 

Never  a  place  we  miss. 
Now  we  up  the  ladder  climb; 
See  the  blaze!    We're  just  in  time. 
Turn  the  water  into  the  glowing  fire 
Where  the  flames  grow  ever  high  and 
higher. 

IV 

Woo-00!  Woo-00! 

How  the  fire  roars! 
But  the  flames  die 

Where  the  water  pours. 
Down  the  ladder  each  one  goes. 
Fire's  out!    All  roll  up  the  hose, 
Turn  the  weary  horses  round  about. 
Ding,  dong!  ding,  dong!  fire  is  all  put  out. 
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Morning  Talks  on  Patriotism 


BY    VIRGINIA  BAKER 


IHE  CHILDREN  who  live  in 
America  ought  to  be  the  hap- 
piest children  in  the  whole 
world.  Do  you  wonder  why 
I  say  this?  Well,  I  will  tell 
you.  The  children  of  America 
ought  to  be  the  happiest  children  in  the  world 
because  they  live  in  a  country  that  is  free. 

In  other  lands  across  the  ocean  there  are 
men  and  women  called  kings  and  queens,  and 


working  men  and  women  are  paid  wages  for 
the  work  that  they  do.  Nobody  can  make 
another  person  work  in  a  place  where  he  or 
she  does  not  want  to  work.  Nobody  has  power 
to  make  anybody  else  do  work  that  he  does 
not  want  to  do.  Nobody  can  compel  tiny  little 
children  to  work  in  shops  or  mills  or  on  farms. 

And  no  matter  how  poor  a  man  is,  if  he  is  a 
voter  he  has  the  right  to  help  choose  the 
people  who  make  the  laws  and  govern  the 
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emperors  and  empresses,  and  princes  and 
princesses.  These  men  and  women  rule  over 
the  lands  in  which  they  live.  Some  of  them 
have  a  great  deal  of  power,  so  much,  indeed, 
that  the  common  people  are  little  better  off 
than  slaves.  In  fact  there  are  countries  where 
men  and  women,  and  little  children  too,  are 
bought  and  sold  as  slaves,  exactly  as  horses 
and  cows  are  bought  and  sold. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  wrong.  Horses  and 
cows  do  not  have  souls,  but  God  has  given 
every  man  and  woman  and  child  a  soul.  So 
no  one  man  or  woman  has  a  right  to  buy  or 
sell  any  other  person,  whether  grown-up  people 
or  children. 

Even  in  the  countries  where  there  are  no 
slaves  bought  or  sold,  a  great  many  people  are 
very  poor  and  have  to  work  almost  as  hard  as 
do  the  slaves.  They  have  to  live  in  dark  and 
often  dirty  houses,  they  have  to  wear  coarse 
clothing,  and  eat  the  poorest  sort  of  food. 
They  have  to  work  all  day  long  for  only  a  few 
cents.  Even  little  children,  five  and  six  years 
old,  have  to  work  to  help  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  family. 

In  some- lands  there  are  very  bad  laws,  but 
the  poor  people  have  no  power  to  alter  them. 
Only  the  rich  and  powerful  people  have  the 
right  to  say  what  kind  of  laws  shall  be  made. 

Now,  in  our  dear  United  States  everything 
is  very  different.  Nowhere  in  any  part  of 
the  country  are  slaves  bought  and  sold.  The 


Virginia  Baker 


states  and  cities  and  towns.  The  chief  ruler  of 
our  land  is  called  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  he  is  chosen  by  the  people  to  rule 
over  them.  The  very  poorest  voter  has  a  right 
to  vote  for  the  man  he  wants  to  be  the  pres- 
ident. The  president  holds  his  power  only  a 
few  years,  and  if  the  people  think  that  he  has 
not  been  a  good  ruler  they  can  then  choose  a 
new  president  in  his  place. 

All  this  is  very  fair  and  just,  and  we  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  that  we  live  in  a  country 

where  there  is  so  much   

freedom  for  everybody. 
There  is  no  land  any- 
where where  there  is 
so  much  done  for  little 
children  as  in  America. 
The  best  of  schools  are 
provided  for  them  and 
everything  is  done  to 
make  their  school  life 
bright  and  happy.  And 
there  are  kind  men  and 
women  who  are  all  the 
time  trying  to  do  good 
to  the  little  folks  in 
every  possible  way. 
These  people  are  al- 
ways working  to  make 
the  good  school  laws 
even  better,  and  to  do 
away  with  any  school 


laws  that  might  hurt  the  schools  in  any  way. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  American  children  all 
do  love  their  country  very  much,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  try  to  show  their  love  for  it  by 
doing  their  best  in  school  every  day.  They 
must  remember  that  they  will  some  day  grow 
up  into  men  and  women  and  that  some  of 
them  will  be  voters.  A  person  who  does  not 
know  how  to  read  and  spell  and  write  cannot 
very  well  understand  how  to  vote  the  best 
men  into  power.  Neither  can  he  or  she  under- 
stand what  are  the  best  laws.  So  every  child 
should  be  a  good  reader  in  order  that  he  or 
she  may  read  about  the  rulers  and  the  laws 
and  be  able  to  tell  bad  rulers  from  good  ones, 
and  bad  laws  from  good  ones.  And  all  the 
children  should  know  how  to  write  so  that 
when  they  grow  up  they  may  be  able  to  write 
letters  to  the  people  who  make  the  laws  and 
tell  these  people  what  laws  they  think  would 
be  best.  Such  letters  would  prevent  many 
bad  laws  from  being  passed. 

I  hope  that  every  little  girl  and  boy  in  this 
schoolroom  is  proud  of  being  an  American, 
and  will  resolve  to  love  the  United  States  even 
better  than  life  itself.  I  hope  that  all  of  them 
will  do  their  best  to  grow  up  honest,  truthful 
and  useful  citizens.  I  hope  that  they  will  work 
with  all  their  might  to  keep  America  a  free 
country,  where  rich  and  poor  and  great  and 
small — all  enjoy  the  blessing  of  liberty.  For  a 
free  country  is  always  the  best  kind  of  a  coun- 
try to  live  in,  and  its  citizens — that  is  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  it — are  always  the  happiest 
and  wisest  and  most  prosperous  of  people. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame: 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

— James  Russell  Lowt  II. 


To  God, 
Vaughan. 


thy   country  and  thy  friend  be  true.- 


Little  Citizens 


Katherine  M.  Linton 


Lit  -  tie    cit  -  i  -  zens  are    we         Of      A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca,  the  free; 
There  are  oth  -  er  coun-tries,  where  None  with  kings  the  pow'r  may  share; 
Day  by.  day  we'll  try    to  grow 


Wise  and  good  that  we  may  know 


Land  where  ev  -  'ry 
In       A  •  mcr  -  i  ■ 
How    to    serve  our 

Chorus. 


girl 
ca, 
coun 


and 
the 
-try 


boy, 
grand, 
best, 


May  sweet  Lib  -  er  -  ty     en  -  joy. 
All     the    peo  -  pie  rule   the  land. 
And  with  I  ree-dom  keep   it  blest. 


-  qual    one  and  all; 


— 0* 

*  » 

Li  i  1 

.  -  II 

our  coun 


thank  God    a  -  bove. 
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Busy  Work  Valentines 

Carbon  or  hectographed  copies  of  these  valentines  may  be  given  to  children  to  trace,  color  and  take  to  home  friends. 


NUKMAL  INblKUClUK  AN1J  FK1MAKY  FLANb 


February  lyi? 


Saint  Valentine's  Day 

BY   EVELYN   L.  TAINTOR 


HE  teacher  may  make  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Saint  Valentine's 
Day.  I  doubt  if  one  child  in 
ten,  unless  his  attention  has 
been  specially  called  to  it,  has 
ever  thought  why  hearts  are 
the  prevailing  decorations  of  valentines.  It 
is  a  new  and  [interesting  idea  to  him  that 
they  mean  something. 

This  poem  of  Emily  Dickinson's  could  well 
be  taught  as  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  day: 

"They  might  not  need  me— 

Yet  they  might — 
I'll  let  my  heart 

Be  just  in  sight. " 

The  main  thought  of  the  day  is  to  make 
others  happy.  It  is  a  pity  to  let  children  get 
the  idea  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  day 
can  be  celebrated  is  by  the  actual  sending  of 
valentines.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  buy 
the  pretty  ones  they  so  much  admire  in  the 
store  windows  are  glad  to  be  reminded  that 
they  can  have  some  part  in  the  day  by  acts  of 
kindness  in  other  ways:  a  giving  of  self,  in- 
stead. An  extra  bit  of  pleasantness  for  the 
home  folks,  forming  a  better  line  for  the  prin- 
cipal, picking  up  the  school  yard  litter  for  the 
janitor,  a  better  looking  or  more  accurate 
paper  for  the  teacher — all  these  ways  show 
the  Saint  Valentine  spirit,  and  if  the  child 
once  gets  that  idea  it  will  make  the  day  a 
happier  one  for  him. 

The  first  question  that  might  be  asked  is, 
What  can  the  teacher  do? 

For  her  gift  to  the  school,  may 
not  the  letter  idea  in  Louisa 
Alcott's  Journal  be  used  to  good 
advantage  ? 

In  her  Journal  Louisa  Alcott 
writes  a  touching  account  of  the 
little  helpful  letters  her  mother 
used  to  write  to  her  daughters 
when  they  were  children;  not 
waiting  until  these  daughters 
were  grown  up  and  away  from 
home,  but  writing  them  when 
the  children  were  at  home  under 
her  care,  telling  them  how  she 
had  noticed  some  little  effort  at 
self  improvement,  or  some  kind 
act  towards  others. 

A  little  personal  letter  of  that 
kind  from  the  teacher  would  be 
treasured  by  many  of  the  chil- 
dren for  years,  and  be  the  finest 
kind  of  valentine  she  could  give 
them.  If  the  teacher  did  not 
care  to  mail  these  letters  they 
could  be  slipped  inside  the  chil- 
dren's desk — though  having  the 
mail  man  bring  them  adds  double 
value,  of  course. 

If  a  letter  to  each  child  seems 
too  big  a  task  just  a  card  could 
be  given  to  each  one  on  which 
the  teacher  had  written  a  word 
of  commendation  for  some  part 
of  the  school  work.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  find  at  least  one  nice 
thing  to  say  about  each  child, 


and  he  would  be  every  proud  to  carry  home 
that  kind  of  a  "report  card." 

I'm  not  sure  but  the  careful  thinking  over 
of  what  might  be  said  about  each  individual 
child  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  us 
teachers ! 

One  teacher  I  know  used  to  slip  a  tiny  valen- 
tine or  postcard  into  each  child's  desk;  an- 
other left  a  heart-shaped  bit  of  candy ;  another 
a  heart-shaped  cooky.  These  little  attentions 
are  very  much  prized  by  the  children  and 
make  school  seem  a  wonderful  place  for  the 
time  being. 

A  second  question  is  what  can  the  children 
do  for  the  people  at  home?  For  of  course  in 
ou'r  idea  of  giving  to  the  children  we  mustn't 
forget  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  their  giving  to 
others. 

The  school  valentine  box  has  often  been  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Another  plan  is  to  have  the  children  bring 
their  pennies  to  the  teacher  and  let  her,  out  of 
this  general  fund,  get  a  larger  quantity  of 
some  special  thing  decided  upon  than  could  be 
bought  in  penny  quantities.  Such  things  as 
flowers '  and  fruit  can  be  bought  by  the  dozen 
this  way,  and  with  only  a  few  cents'  expense 
on  the  teacher's  part,  each  child  can  have  a 
real  flower  to  take  home  to  mother  for  a  valen- 
tine ;  and  a  real  flower  in  February  is  quite  a 
treat  in  most  homes. 

This  idea  came  to  me  through  one  of  the 
educational  papers   some   time    ago:  Buy 


HThey  might  not  need  me 
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EmUy  Dickinson 
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enough  candy  kisses  so  that  each  child  may 
have  one  Valentine  Kiss.  Write  a  valentine 
message  on  a  heart-shaped  card,  or  slip  of 
paper  with  a  heart  painted  on  it,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  kiss  with  a  bit  of  colored  ribbon.  It 
makes  a  pleasant  time  of  the  last  period  of  the 
day  to  let  the  children  do  the  making  of  the 
cards  and  tying  of  the  ribbons,  all  together. 
It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing:  their  happy  faces 
and  busy  fingers. 

If  these  plans  all  seem  too  expensive,  very 
pretty  valentines  can  be  made  from  colored 
papers  at  school.  These  will  be  very  crude 
necessarily  but  since  the  idea  of  the  day  is  to 
be  making  people  happy  by  one's  thought 
of  them  the  crudeness  doesn't  greatly  matter. 

The  regular  work  of  some  part  of  the  day 
also  can  be  utilized  as  good  material  along  this 
line:  The  best  spelling  or  writing  or  number 
paper  the  child  can  make,  done  on  a  heart- 
shaped  piece  of  paper  perhaps,  or  decorated 
with  a  border  of  hearts,  will  be  a  valued  valen- 
tine gift  for  mother. 

A  third  question  is,  Wh?t  can  the  children 
do  for  one  another? 

The  valentine  box  has  already  been  spoken 
of.  The  teacher's  treasure  box  will  yield 
many  pretty  valentine  designs.  One  busy 
work  period  could  be  pleasantly  devoted  to 
using  these  patterns  in  some  easy  way  and 
then  each  child  could  present  his  work  to  some 
other  child  in  the  school. 
This  idea  and  also  the  "best  work"  idea 
just  spoken  of  could  also  be  used 
in  connection  with  some  other 
room  in  the  building.  It  is  a 
wonderful  treat  to  the  children 
to  be  allowed  to  march  into 
another  room  with  something 
they  have  made  and  present  it 
to  some  friend  there. 

Unfortunately  it  is  always 
necessary  each  year  to  caution 
against  comic  valentines.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  first  to  tell  the 
story  of  Saint  Valentine,  and 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was 
because  he  did  things  to  make 
people  happy  that  we  have  been 
remembering  and  celebrating  his 
birthday  all  these  years. 

The  children  are  easily  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  comic  valentines  hurt 
people  instead  of  making  them 
happy,  and  that  the  day  is  spoiled 
that  way.  Then  clinch  the 
matter  by  telling  as  dramatically 
as  possible  the  stoiy  of  some 
poor  little  boy  or  girl  who  had 
never  had  a  valentine,  and  who 
was  so  happy  at  receiving  one 
until  she  opened  it  and  found  it 
a  comic  one  instead  of  the  beau- 
tiful one  she  longed  for. 

To  "let  the  heart  be  just  in 
sight"  will  really  make  a  Valen- 
tine's Day  worth  having! 


PH.D. 
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VALENTINE  CARDS 

CARDS  TOR  ClilLDREM  OE  EOURTM  AMD  EIETH  GRADES. 

MARTHA   TELLER.  KING 


TO  MY  VALEMTiriE 


AG  AIM    fT3  TIME" 
TO  MAKE  A  RHYME 
TO  VOU,  MY  OWh  DEAR 

...  VAlEriTIME 
"^O  WARM  AMD  TRUE. 

I  Wl,->h  TO  YOU 
OLD  JOYS,  AMD  Ml  AMY  MTV 
oriES  TOO. 


Ah  TMVTLOPr  AMD  CARD  COMBINED 
REGUIRIMo  HO  PASTiriG 


THE  COMIC  VALtTi- 
T1ME  ATT0RD5  THE 
BIG  BOY  in  THE 
BACK  SEAT  AH  0P- 
PORTUniTY  TOR  EA 

PRESDiofi  or  humor 
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Work  in  Phonics 

BY    G  .     W .  LEWIS 
Author  of  "The  Story  Method  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Spelling" 


F  OUR  alphabet  were  a  pho- 
netic alphabet,  that  is,  if 
there  were  but  one  sound  for 
each  letter  and  but  one  letter 
for  each  sound,  we  should 
have  a  phonetic  method  for 
teaching  reading  and  spelling,  and  the  whole 
matter  would  be  greatly  simplified.  For  the 
mere  blending  of  the  (phonetic)  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  several  letters  in  a  word  would 
give  the  correct  sounding  of  the  word  (that 
is,  the  correct  pronunciation);  and  the  correct 
sounding  of  the  word,  or  its  pronunciation, 
would  in  turn  reveal  the  letters  in  it,  or  its 
spelling. 

While  our  alphabet  is  not  phonetic  and, 
therefore,  while  we  can  not  speak  consistently 
of  a  phonetic  method  of  teaching  reading  and 
spelling,  yet  the  position  of  a  vowel  in  a  word 
determines  so  definitely  its  sound  that  more 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  our  words  obey  a  few 
very  simple  phonic  principles  or  laws,  and 
these  principles  may  be  so  presented  through 
stories,  songs,  games  and  work,  that  children 
of  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  may  readily 
master  them,  and  the  words  governed  by 
them;  this  is  true  not  only  of  those  children 
who  understand  and  speak  English,  but  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  English,  and 
speak  only  a  foreign  language. 

Not  all  nationalities  will  master  these  prin- 
ciples with  equal  facility,  but  if  the  teacher 
is  careful  to  begin  at  the  easiest  point  and 
make  each  step  a  preparation  for  the  next, 
she  will  be  surprised  at  the  readiness  with 
which  Poles,  Finns — in  fact  all  Russians — 
Germans,  Bohemians,  Italians  and  Greeks, 
will  master  these  laws  and  the  words  subject 
to  them. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  beginner  or 
the  foreigner,  the  teacher  should  remember 
that  from  the  viewpoint  of  phonics  she  must 
teach  two  classes  of  words : 


(1)  Ear  words  ;Tall  those  words  whose  pro- 
nunciation furnishes  a  key  to  their  spelling. 

(2)  Eye  words ;  all  those  words  whose  pro- 
nunciation does  not  reveal  their  spelling. 

In  the  early  stages  of  her  work,  the  teacher 
should  deal  almost  exclusively  with  ear  words 
or  those  words  which  obey  phonic  laws;  and 
all  eye  words,  or  exceptions  to  phonic  laws, 
should  be  kept  in  abeyance  as  far  as  possible, 
until  pupils  have  gained  a  complete  working 
knowledge  of  the  simpler  phonic  laws. 

Eye  words  should  be  taught  as  wholes,  by 
the  word  or  by  the  thought  method,  and  not 
by  a  phonic  method.  If  a  knowledge  of  the 
phonic  laws  is  developed  before  eye  words  are 
taught,  about  four-fifths  of  their  difficulties 
will  have  vanished  and  the  children  will  read- 


ily master  them  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
memory  work. 

Work  in  phonics  should  be  very  systematic. 
The  teacher  should  never  depend  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment  to  tell  her  what  to 
arrange  for  her  phonic  drills.  They  should 
be  so  carefully  planned  that  each  phonic  prin- 
ciple will  be  grasped  and  applied  by  the  chil- 
dren before  the  next  is  presented.  Moreover, 
the  phonic  drill  should  never  contain  any- 
thing for  which  the  children  have  not  been 
prepared.  Everything  should  be  presented 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  apperception. 

The  following  facsimile  pages  from  "The 
Story  Primer,"  by  the  author,  show  the 
method  of  developing  phonic  drills  from  the 
reading  lessons. 


Boy  Blue 


f^*  


NEW  WORDS. 

1.  run, 

2.  Dan. 


PHONIC  DRILLrte 

[id,  - 

u,  -un,  f-un, 
R-un,  g-un, 
r-un,  t-un, 
b-un,  s-un, 
d-un,  st-un, 
p-un,  sp-un. 


t,  -ap,  -am; 

a,    -an,  N-an, 

D-an,  m-an, 

r-an,  p-anj 

c-an,  sp-anj 

F-an,  t-an, 

f-an,  str-an. 


Run! 

Run,  Dan!  Run! 
Run!   run!  run! 
Run,  Dan!  Run!  runfTunTr 
Run,  Dan!  Run! 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE. 

How  many  of  you  ever  heard  of  Little  Boy  Blue?  Did  you  know  that  Little 
Boy  Blue  had  a  dog?  Boy  Blue's  dog  was  called  Dan.  He  was  very  fond  of  Boy 
Blue,  and  Boy  Blue  was  very  fond  of  him.  One  day  they  were  playing  in  the  field 
behind  the  barn.  All  at  once  up  jumped  a  rabbit.  What  do  you  think  Boy  Blue 
said  to  Dan?    He  said  to  Dan:    Bun!  etc.  as  in  lesson  (i). 


Facsimile  Pages  from  "The  Story  Primer,"  by  G.  W.  Lewis 

This  illustration  is  copyrighted  by  (I.  W.  Lewis,  ( !hicago. 


Teaching  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet 


EACHING  the  Alphabet  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  wearisome 
task,  but  a  teacher  of  my  ac- 
quaintance set  her  wits  to 
work  to  simplify  matters  and 
made  the  learning  of  letters 
interesting. 

In  the  first  place  she  teaches  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  before  the  names  are  taken  up. 
Spelling  by  sound  accustoms  the  little  ones  to 
making  combinations  of  letters.  She  begins 
teaching  the  names  only  a  few  weeks  before 
she  is  ready  to  begin  alphabetic  spelling. 

She  puts  the  entire  alphabet  upon  the  black- 
board in  plain  sight  of  the  class.  The  chil- 
dren at  once  are  able  to  name  a,  e,  i,  o  and 
u,  because  they  are  already  familiar  with 
the  long  sounds  of  those  letters.    If  they  con- 
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fuse  the  names  and  sounds  of  the  other  letters 
she  tells  them  a  child  is  called  two  things 
as,  for  example,  "Willie"  and  "boy,"  "Mary" 
and  "girl."  They  are  quick  to  perceive  that 
the  letters  may  be  called  two  things,  also. 

For  desk  work  she  gives  the  children  pegs, 
lentils,  seeds,  etc. ,  and  with  these  they  build 
the  letters.  Pegs  are  good  for  the  capitals ; 
lentils,  grains  of  corn,  and  large  seeds  like 
pumpkin  seeds  better  for  the  small  letters. 

She  calls  the  letters  '  'children. ' '  Sometimes 
the  children  have  a  blackboard  party.  The 
pupil  who  can  name  the  most  children  at  the 
party  gets  a  prize. 

The  school  goes  fishing  occasionally.  The 
teacher  draws  several  outlines  of  fish  on  the 
largest  blackboard.  In  each  outline  she  prints 
a  letter.    As  each  letter  is  recognized  it  is 


erased.  A  prize  awaits  the  fisherman  who 
succeeds  in  making  the  largest  catch. 

Another  game  is  played  with  cards  upon 
which  both  capital  and  small  letters  are 
printed.  The  small  letters  are  children,  the 
capitals  are  their  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
cards  are  spread  out  upon  a  long  table,  and 
the  children  are  asked  to  find  little  s  and 
mother  S,  little  h  and  father  H,  etc.  The 
child  who  matches  the  most  couples  receives  a 
reward. 

As  soon  as  ten  letters  can  be  recognized  by 
the  class  the  spelling  lessons  begin.  Two 
letter  words  such  as  at,  we,  so,  etc.,  are 
printed  on  the  board  and  are  spelled  by  the 
children.  This  encourages  them  to  make  an 
effort  to  conquer  the  entire  alphabet  and  they 
are  not  long  in  doing  it. 
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A  Study  of  Longfellow's  "From  My  Arm-Chair" 

BY  C.   REGINA  MARTIN 


From  My  Arm-Chair 

TO  THK  CHILDREN  Ob'  CAMBRIDGE 
Who  presented  to  rue,  on  lny  Seventy-second  Birthday,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1879,  this  Chair,  made  from  the  Wood  of  the  Village  Black- 
smith's Chestnut-Tree. 

Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own 
This  splendid  ebon  throne? 
Or  by  what  reason,  or  what  right  divine, 
Can  I  proclaim  it  mine? 

Only,  perhaps,  by  right  divine  of  song 
It  may  to  me  belong; 
Only  because  the  spreading  chestnut-tree 
Of  old  was  sung  by  me. 

Well  I  remember  it  in  all  its  prime, 
When  in  the  summer-time 
The  affluent  foliage  of  its  branches  made 
A  cavern  of  cool  shade. 

There,  by  the  blacksmith's  forge,  beside  the  street, 

Its  blossoms  white  and  sweet 

Enticed  the  bees,  until  it  seemed  alive, 

And  murmured  like  a  hive. 

And  when  the  winds  of  autumn,  with  a  shout, 
Tossed  its  great  arms  about, 

The  shining  chestnuts,  bursting  from  the  sheath, 
Dropped  to  the  ground  beneath. 

And  now  some  fragments  of  its  branches  bare, 
Shaped  as  a  stately  chair, 

Have  by  my  hearthstone  found  a  home  at  last, 
And  whisper  of  the  past. 

The  Danish  king  could  not  in  all  his  pride 
Repel  the  ocean  tide, 
But,  seated  in  this  chair,  I  can  in  rhyme 
Roll  back  the  tide  of  Time. 

I  see  again,  as  one  in  vision  sees, 

The  blossoms  and  the  bees, 

And  hear  the  children's  voices  shout  and  call, 

And  the  brown  chestnuts  fall. 

I  see  the  smithy  with  its  fires  aglow, 
I  hear  the  bellows  blow, 
And  the  shrill  hammers  on  the  anvil  beat 
The  iron  white  with  heat! 

And  thus,  dear  children,  have  ye  made  for  me 
This  day  a  jubilee, 

And  to  my  more  than  three-score  years  and  ten 
Brought  back  my  youth  again. 

The  heart  hath  its  own  memory,  like  the  mind, 
And  in  it  are  enshrined 

The  precious  keepsakes,  into  which  is  wrought 
The  giver's  loving  thought. 

Only  your  love  and  your  remembrance  could 
Give  life  to  this  dead  wood, 
And  make  these  branches,  leafless  now  so  long, 
Blossom  again  in  song. 

STUDY 

Obtain  from  the  class  the  reason  for  the 
writing  of  this  poem,  providing  that  a  study 
of  "The  Village  Blacksmith"  (See  Normal 
Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  September, 
1914,  for  a  study  of  "The  Village  Black- 
smith.") has  been  given,  and  that  the  pupils 
have  read  the  dedicatory  inscription  usually 
written  between  the  title  and  the  poem. 

All  poetry  is  essentially  emotional,  and  its 
characteristics  are  joy,  sorrow,  faith,  beauty, 
music  and  inspiration.  Which  of  these  are 
prominent  in  "From  My  Arm-chair?" 

Encourage  the  children  to  discover  new, 
uncommon  or  beautiful  words  and  thoughts. 
By  no  means,  however,  permit  anything  nec- 
essary to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  poem  to 
pass  unnoticed,  if  perchance  the  pupils  over- 
look it. 

A  wise  first  step  in  preparing  a  poemjs  for 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


the  teacher  to  present  it  in  narrative  form, 
acquainting  the  class  with  the  leading 
thought  contained  in  the  subject  matter, 
thereby  soliciting  their  sustained  attention 
and  active  interest. 

In  relating  the  story  found  in  the  poem 
mention  every  feature  you  can  that  prompted 
the  poet  to  write  it;  give  the  poet's  motive 
for  selecting  his  theme,  or,  better  yet,  when 
possible  to  do  so,  give  the  story  so  that  some 
child  may  discover  the  person  or  object  that 
inspired  the  production. 

To  whom  did  Longfellow  write  this  poem  ? 
Why  did  he  call  this. poem  "From  My  Arm- 
chair?" Who  gave  him  the  chair?  When? 
From  what  was  it  made?  Give  your  reason 
for  thinking  this  gift  made  him  happy.  What 
two  questions  does  he  address  to  his  friends 
in  the  opening  lines?  Why  is  he  able  to  an- 
swer them  and  how  does  he  do  it  in  the  sec- 
ond stanza?  What  does  he  recall  of  the  tree 
in  the  summer?  Give  the  blacksmith's  name. 
(Dexter  Pratt. )  Give  the  poet's  remembrance 
of  the  tree  in  the  autumn.  Where  is  the 
chair  placed  and  what  does  he  think  it  whis- 
pers? Why  does  he  compare  his  content- 
ment with  that  of  the  King  of  Denmark? 
Give  reasons  for  capitalizing  Time.  (Time 
is  a  personified  term. )  What  can  Longfellow 
see  and  hear  again  as  he  sits  in  the  chair? 
Tell  in  your  own  words  the  tenth  stanza. 
Memorize  the  eleventh  stanza.  Why  is  this 
selected  rather  than  any  other  one  for  a  quo- 
tation ?  (Because  it  tells  that  the  poet  ap- 
preciates the  loving  thought  and  kindly  re- 
membrance quite  as  much  as  the  chair  itself.) 
Is  there  any  other  quotation  that  you  have 
heard  that  reminds  you  of  this  thought? 
("  'Tis  not  to  give,  but  to  share. 
The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.") 

In  which  stanza  does  Longfellow  tell  the 
children  that  he  is  able  to  write  ! :  From  My 
Arm-chair?"  Do  you  know  that  Longfellow 
gave  orders  that  every  child  who  wished  to 
see  the  chair  and  sit  in  it  should  be  allowed  to 


do  so,  and  had  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
this  poem  printed,  one  of  which  was  given  to 
each  child  who  wished  it? 

Who  planned  how  this  chair  was  to  be 
made?  (The  artistic  design  of  the  chair  was 
made  by  the  poet's  nephew,  Mr.  W.  P.  P. 
Longfellow. )  Can  you  describe  the  chair  ? 
(The  wood  was  ebonized  or  blackened.  It 
was  carved  all  over  with  horse-chestnut 
leaves,  blossoms  and  burrs;  the  cushions  on 
the  arms  and  seat  were  made  of  green 
leather.  Under  the  cushion  of  the  seat  is  a 
brass  plate  with  these  words: 
TO 

THE  AUTHOR 
OF 

THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 
THIS  CHAIR,  MADE  FROM  THE  WOOD  OF 
THE  SPREADING  CHESTNUT  TREL, 
IS  PRESENTED  AS 
AN  EXPRESSION  OF  GRATEFUL  REGARD  AND 
VENERATION 
BY 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  CAMBRIDGK 
WHO  WITH  THEIR  FRIENDS  JOIN  IN  BEST 
WISHES 
AND  CONGRATULATIONS 
ON 

THIS  ANNIVERSARY 
FEBRUARY  27TH,  1879 

The  chair  was  very  beautiful  in  every  way, 
but  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  to  Mr. 
Longfellow  was  four  lines  from  "The  Village 
Blacksmith."  The  words  were  carved  in 
raised  letters  around  the  seat.  One  side  says, 
"And  children  coming  home  from  school;" 
on  the  back  is,  "Look  in  at  the  open  door;" 
on  the  other  side  is,  "And  catch  the  burning 
sparks  that  fly;"  and  on  the  front,  "Like 
chaff  from  the  threshing  floor.") 

REVIEW 

Tell  the  story  in  your  own  words.  Write 
the  story  of  the  poem.  Explain  Longfellow's 
reference  to  the  Danish  king.  (Canute  was 
the  ruler  of  the  Danes  when  they  invaded 
England  and  won  the  English  crown.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  great  victory,  some  of  his 
friends  told  him  that  on  account  of  his  power 
even  the  sea  would  obey  him.  In  order 
to  chide  them  for  their  foolish  remark,  he 
had  his  throne  placed  on  the  shore,  and  when 
the  time  came  up  he  ordered  it  to  go  back. 
The  water  rose  higher  and  higher.  King 
Canute  reproved  his  friends  saying,  "You 
see  how  weak  is  the  power  of  all  kings  and  of 
all  men.  Honor,  then,  God  only,  for  Him  do 
all  things  obey.") 

BOARD  STUDY  OF  WORDS 


ebon 

vision 

throne 

bellows  roar 

proclaim 

anvil 

divine 

jubilee 

prime 

score 

affluent  foliage 

rhyme 

cavern 

memory 

forge 

enshrined 

entice 

precious 

murmured 

keepsakes 

hearthstone 

wrought 

repel 

remembrance 
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A  Study  of  Lowell  and  "The  Fountain" 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  POET 

[When  we  think  of  Longfellow  we  often 
think  of  another  poet  who  also  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  who  taught  the 
same  classes  in  Harvard  University  that 
Longfellow  had  taught  before  him.  The  two 
men  were  good  neighbors  and  firm  friends. 
I  think  I  can  see  you  trying  to  tell  me  that 
this  second  poet  was  Lowell.    You  are  right. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  in  the  year  1819,  in  a  fine  old 
house  in  Cambridge  which  was  called  Elm- 
wood  because  of  the  great  elm  trees  that  stood 
about  it.  He  was  a  bright,  good-natured  boy, 
full  of  fun,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
was  out  in  the  woods  or  beside  the  river  or  in 
the  meadows  among  the  long  grass  and 
wild  flowers.  What  the  boy  liked  next 
best  to  being  out  of  doors  was  to  get  a 
book  and  curl  up  in  a  chair  in  the  corner 
of  his  father's  library,  for  his  father 
was  a  minister  and  had  a  room  full  of 
good  books.  There  he  would  find  some 
good  old  story  like  "The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" or  "Robinson  Crusoe"  or  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  and  he  would  be- 
come so  interested  in  it  that  he  would 
sometimes  forget  his  supper  until  his 
mother  came  and  found  him.  Every 
spring  the  side  of  the  road  in  front  of 
the  house  was  yellow  with  dandelions, 
and  he  greatly  loved  them.  He  says  in 
one  of  his  poems  that  whenever  he  sees 
a  dandelion  he  thinks  of  the  old  home 
where  there  were  so  many  of  them,  and 
he  imagines  he  can  see  again  the  river 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  the  cows  grazing 
in  the  meadows,  and  the  shadows  on 
the  grass,  or  that  he  can  hear  once  more 
the  robin  singing  in  the  dark  old  tree 
beside  the  door.1  In  another  poem  he 
says  that  often,  after  school,  he  used  to 
goto  see  the  "village  blacksmith"  whom 
Longfellow  wrote  about,  and  that  the 
blacksmith  would  sometimes  let  him 
blow  the  bellows.2  This,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  great  fun. 

The  first  school  to  which  James  went 
was  a  private  school  kept  by  one  of  the 
neighbors.  When  he  was  about  nine  he  was 
sent  to  a  larger  school  and  had  to  study  French 
and  Latin.  The  schoolmaster  was  very  cross 
and  kept  a  rattan  stick  in  his  desk  to  whip  the 
boys.  At  this  time  James  wrote  two  letters 
to  his  brother  which  have  been  saved  all  these 
years.  In  them  he  tells  about  this  rattan 
stick  and  about  the  hut  that  he  and  his  brother 
had  built,  and  how  he  and  the  colt  and  the 
dog  went  to  town;  and  he  says  that  the  kit- 
ten is  as  well  and  as  playful  as  ever,  and  that 
he,  James,  is  going  to  have  a  new  suit,  and 
that  his  mother  says  he  may  have  any  sort  of 
buttons  on  ifthat  he  wishes.  It  is  just  such 
a  letter  as  any  boy  of  nine  would  write,  and 
it  isn't  spelled  very  well,  either.  But  he 
learned  to  spell  by  keeping  at  it. 

I  In  "The  Dandelion."      2  In  "An  Indian  Summer  Reverie." 


In  the  winter  James  loved  to  skate,  and 
many  a  morning  he  could  be  seen,  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,  skimming  over  the  ice  upon  the 
river  or  on  Fresh  Pond,  which  was  only  a 
short  walk  from  his  home.  He  tells  us  how 
on  the  first  winter  days  he  could  hardly  wait 
for  the  ice  to  get  thick  enough  to  bear  him, 
and  he  would  spend  the  evening,  until  bed- 
time, beside  the  fire,  putting  on  and  taking 
off  his  new  skates  twenty  times  and  trying 
each  buckle  and  strap  to  see  if  it  was  all  right. 
He  was  a  strong,  manly  boy  and  liked  all 
kinds  of  out-of-door  sports.  All  his  life  he 
was  fond  of  taking  long  tramps  over  the  snow 
m  winter,  especially  on  winter  nights  when 
the  moon  was  up  and  everything  was  clear 
and  crisp  and  cold. 


^James  (Russelljowell 


by 


This  text  is  taken  from  the  Young  and  Fit-Id  Literary  Read- 
ers, Book  IV,  publi&lied  by  Gillil  ii  Co.,  Boston.  I'sed  by  per- 
mission of  publishers. 


from  the  Young  and  Field  Literary  Readers,  Book  Four.  Copyright, 
F.lla  Flagg  Young  and  Walter  Taylor  Field. 

Lowell  entered  college  when  he  was  only 
fifteen.  After  he  graduated  he  studied  law, 
but  he  did  not  like  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  born  to  write,  and  that  he  must  write. 
He  married  a  very  talented  and  lovely  young 
woman,  and  they  had  four  children  whom 
they  greatly  loved.  Mr.  Lowell  was  almost 
heartbroken  when  three  of  them  died;  and 
then  Mrs.  Lowell  died,  too.  That  was  a  sad 
time  for  him.  The  first  of  the  children  to 
leave  them  was  Blanche,  the  one  spoken  of  in 
"The  First  Snowfall,"  a  poem  which  you 
ought  to  know. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  Mrs.  Lowell's 
death  Mr.  Lowell  was  chosen  to  take  Mr. 
Longfellow's  place  at  Harvard.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  also  made  editor  of  the ' '  Atlantic 
Monthly."  During  all  this  time  he  spent  his 
spare  moments  writing  poems,  which  were 
published  in  magazines  and  in  books.  "The 


Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  and  "The  Biglow  Pa- 
pers" were  among  the  most  famous  of  them. 

When  he  was  about  fifty-eight  the  United 
States  government  sent  him  to  Spain,  and 
three  years  later  to  England,  as  our  ambassa- 
dor. He  lived  in  Spain  three  years  and  in 
England  five  years  and  made  a  great  many 
friends  both  for  himself  and  for  our  country. 
Then  he  came  back  to  his  old  home  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  died  in  1891. 

Besides  his  poems  he  wrote  many  essays 
and  speeches.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  a  fine 
scholar,  and  a  noble  man. 

In  this  poem,  "The  Fountain,"  Lowell  de- 
scribes how  the  water,  leaping  up  into  the  air 
and  falling  back  again  into  its  basin  of  stone, 
seems  to  him  to  be  glad   in  all  kinds  of 
weather.     He  thinks  it  is  always  trying 
to  go  as  high  as  it  can  and  yet  is  always 
happy  whether  or  not  it  goes  as  high  as 
it  wishes.     You  can  almost  feel  the 
dashing  of  the  water  as  you  read  some 
of  these  verses.] 

THE  FOUNTAIN 
Into  the  sunshine, 

Full  of  the  light, 
Leaping:  and  flashing 
From  morn  till  night; 

Into  the  moonlight, 
Whiter  than  snow, 
Waving  so  flowerlike 
When  the  winds  blow  ; 

Into  the  starlight 

Rushing  in  spray, 
Happy  at  midnight, 
Happy  by  day; 

Ever  in  motion, 

Blithesome  and  cheery, 
Still  climbing  heavenward, 
Never  aweary; 

Clad  of  all  weathers, 
Still  seeming  best. 
Upward  or  downward. 
Motion  thy  rest; 

Full  of  a  nature 

Nothing  can  tame, 
Changed  every  moment, 
Ever  the  same; 

Ceaseless  aspiring. 
Ceaseless  content, 
ii4,  Darkness  or  sunshine 

Thy  element; 

Glorious  fountain, 

Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 

Upward,  like  thee! 

QUESTIONS  AND  HELPS 
L  Who  wrote  this  poem?  2.  When  was  he  born? 
3.  What  was  the  name  given  to  his  home  and  why  was 
it  so  called?  4.  What  can  you  tell  about  Lowell's 
boyhood?  5.  What  did  he  do  after  leaving  college? 
6.  Where  did  he  teach?  7.  What  other  well-known 
poet  had  taught  the  same  classes  before  Lowell?  8. 
Where  did  this  other  poet  live?  9.  Name  two  of  the 
most  famous  of  Lowell's  poems.  10.  Where  did  the 
United  States  government  send  Lowell?  11.  Write  a 
story  about  Lowell,  answering  these  first  ten  ques- 
tions and  telling  anything  else  that  you  know  about 
him. 

12.  What  is  a  fountain?  13.  Each  of  the  first  three 
stanzas  gives  a  different  picture  of  the  fountain.  Is 
the  first  picture  in  the  daytime  or  at  night?  the  sec- 
ond? the  third?  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
second  and  the  third  pictures?  14.  What  makes  the 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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An  Outline  of  History  for  Primary  Grades 

BY  DAISY  DEAN  CARR 
Critic  Teacher,  Training  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Madison,  South  Dakota 


ERHAPS  the  broadest  defini- 
tion for  history  is,  "  A  written 
record,"  but  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  generally  accepted 
.  defintion  is,  "A  methodical 
record  of  important  events 


which  concern  a  community  of  men,  usually 
so  arranged  as  to  show  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects,  to  give  an  analysis  of 
motive  and  action,  and  to  show  a  logical  se- 
quence in  the  development  and  growth  of  a 
country  and  a  people." 

As  a  study  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
for  primary  grades,  it  is  practically  a  recent 
innovation,  but  it  has  been  so  thoroughly 
tested  and  so  universally  proved  to  be  good 
and  desirable,  that  all  leading  colleges  and 
universities  that  provide  teachers'  courses 
have  placed  it  as  a  major  course  upon  their 
schedules. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  His- 
tory, Literature,  Geography,  Natural  Sciences 
and  Mathematics.  The  period  of  school  life 
over  which  it  extends  is  the  first  four  years 
or  grades. 

Usually  this  period  would  include  children 
from  six  to  ten  years  of  age — beginning  when 
the  infancy  period  passes  into  the  childhood 
period— that  period  when  the  child's  powers 
of  concentration  and  ability  to  hold  to  one 
idea  have  been  developed. 

History  in  primary  grades  ought  to  help  a 
child  to  a  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  his 
own  activities  and  an  appreciation  of  his  own 
environment  and  condition  in  life  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  primitive  peoples. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
lives  of  these  peoples,  their  struggles  for  ex- 
istence, powers  of  self-preservation,  adapt- 
ability, resourcefulness  and  inventive  genius, 
arouses  in  the  child  a  profound  respect  for 
and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  strug- 
gles of  mankind  in  the  early  beginnings  of 
our  world's  history. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  suggested  by  the 
following  outline  is  to  organize  his  knowledge, 
deepen  his  impressions  and  develop  and  direct 
further  investigations  of  things  and  people. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN  FIRST  GRADE  WORK 

Home  and  Hunter  Life 

Herbertson:  "Man  and  His  Work." 

Mason:  "Woman's  Share  in  Primitive 
Culture." 

Mason:  "Origins  of  Invention." 

Tylor:  "Anthropology." 

Avebury:  "Pre-historic  Times. " 

Dopp:  "Place  of  Industries  in  Education." 

Fiske:  "Discovery  of  America." 

Clodd:  "The  Story  of  Primitive  Man." 

Starr;  "Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Prog- 
ress." 

Joly;  "Man  before  Metals." 
Wilson:  "Pre-historic  Man." 
Abbott:  "Primitive  Industry." 
Tylor:  "Early  History  of  Mankind." 


Eskimo 
Smith:  "Eskimo  Stories." 
Du  Chaillu  :"  The  Land  of  the  Long  Night. ' ' 
Greeley:  "Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service." 
Nansen:  "Farthest  North." 
Andrews:  "Seven  Little  Sisters." 
Schwatka:  "Children  of  the  Cold." 
Peary:  "Snowland  Folks." 

Indian 

Jenks:  "The  Childhood  of  Ji-Shib." 

PLAN  BY  GRADES 

First  Grade 
Home  Life — September,  October,  November. 
Eskimo  Hunter  Life— December,  January, 
February. 

Indian  Hunter  Life — March,  April,  May. 

Second  Grade 
Life  of  Ji-Shib — September,  October,  No- 
vember. 

Shepherd  Life— December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Type  lessons:  Moses,  Jacob  and  Joseph — 
March,  April,  May. 

Third  Grade 

Primitive  Agriculture  —  September,  Octo- 
ber, November. 

Egyptians — December,  January,  February. 

Travel,  Trade,  Discovery — March,  April, 
May.  (Study  either  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews, 
or  Norsemen,  as  types  of  early  traders. ) 

Fourth  Grade 

Greek  Life — September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  February. 

Local  History  and  Civics — March,  April, 
May. 

Fox:  "Indian  Primer."* 
Wilson:  "Myths  of  the  Red  Children." 
Holbrook:  "Hiawatha  Primer."* 
Newell:  "Indian  Stories. " 
Hopkins:  "The  Indian  Book." 
Holbrook:    "Cave,     Mound     and  Lake 
Dwellers."* 
Eastman :  ' '  Indian  Boyhood. ' ' 
Dopp:  "Tree  Dwellers."* 

"Early  Cave  Men."* 

"Later  Cave  Men."* 

"Early  Sea  People."* 
HOME  LIFE 

1.  Environment. 

2.  Social  Organization. 

3.  Duties. 

4.  Play. 

The  Garden 

1.  Products  of. 

(a)  Vegetables. 

(b)  Fruit. 

2.  Implements  used  in  making  gardens. 

3.  Preparation  of  soil;  plowing,  spading, 
hoeing,  raking. 

4.  Planting. 


*  May  be  in  hands  of  teacher.  Blackboard  readings  may  be 
given  from  it. 


5.  Caring  for  garden;  watering,  weeding, 
hoeing,  etc. 

The  Farm  as  the  Chief  Source  of  Food  Supply 

1.  List  of  foods  supplied  us  by  the  farm, 
(a)  Classification  of  these  as  fruits,  vege- 
tables, grains,  eggs,  meat  and  dairy  products. 

2.  Method  of  harvesting  crops. 

(a)  Fruit;  apples,  pears,  grapes. 

(b)  Vegetables;  onions,  cabbage,  tomatoes. 

(c)  Grains;  corn,  wheat,  oats. 

3.  The  farmer's  use  of  his  produce. 

(a)  Food  for  himself  and  family. 

(b)  Food  for  animals  on  his  farm. 

(c)  Food  shipping. 

4.  The  storing  of  food  kept  on  farm. 

(a)  Kinds  stored. 

(b)  Methods  of  storing. 

5.  Transportation  of  food  stuffs  from  farm 
to  market. 

(a)  Kinds  transported. 

(b)  Method  of  transportation. 

(c)  Relation  of  farms,  wholesale  manufac- 
turers, small  grocer  and  consumer. 

6.  Farm  animals. 

(a)  Their  usefulness  to  man;  for  work,  for 
food,  for  clothing. 

(b)  Care  and  protection  of  animals;  shelter 
provided  them ;  food ;  general  care. 

(c)  Life  and  habits  of  these  animals. 

(d)  Classification  of  what  each  gives  to  man. 
1.  Sheep  and  lamb;  meat  and  wool.  2.  Oxen 
and  horse;  work.  3.  Poultry;  eggs,  meat 
and  feathers.  4.  Dog  and  cat;  helpers, 
friends,  pets. 

7.  Farm  buildings. 

(a)  Buildings  needed  on  a  farm. 

(b)  Use  of  each;  shelter  for  man,  shelter 
for  animals,  storing  farm  products. 

ESKIMO  HUNTER  LIFE 

1.  Location;  Eskimos  inhabit  all  of  the 
Arctic  lands  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland 
to  the  west  coast  of  Asia. 

2.  Characteristics  of  this  country. 

(a)  Extreme  cold. 

(b)  Ice,  snow,  rocks,  stormy  seas. 

(c)  Summers  short;  often  very  hot  for  a 
season;  rapid  growth  of  plants  and  all  green 
things;  trees  very  short  and  crawling;  flow- 
ers small  and  very  numerous,  very  sweet  and 
of  rare  varieties. 

(d)  Winter;  no  sun;  brilliant  moon  and 
stars;  wonderful  northern  lights. 

3.  Reason  for  these  conditions ;  inclination 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

4.  Home;  winter  home  made  of  rock  and 
stone  dug  into  a  hillside  if  possible,  covered 
with  snow,  chinked  with  sod,  low  and  square 
but  rounded  over.  Summer  home:  Tent; 
poles  covered  with  skins. 

5.  Occupation  of  people ;  hunting. 

(a)  Weapons;  harpoon,  bow  and  arrow. 

6.  The  people;  appearance. 

(a)  Between  four  and  five  feet  tall. 

(b)  Dark;  small  dark  eyes,  low  forehead. 

(c)  Clothes;  decorated  with  skins  and  bird 
feathers  of  different  colors. 
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7.  Animals. 

(a)  Seal;  seven  or  eight  feet  long;  large 
body,  tapering  to  small  neck  and  small  head ; 
flippers;  dirty  white  with  spots  and  longhair 
at  intervals;  eyes  small,  mouth  with  long 
whisker  tusks. 

vb^  Habits;  breeding  seasons  in  spring; 
lives  in  water  mostly. 

Other  animals  for  study;  walrus,  deer, 
birds,  dogs,  fox,  bear,  muskox. 

INDIAN  HUNTER  LIFE 

1.  Environment;  forest;  plains. 

2.  Home ;  how  made ;  depends  upon  location. 

(a)  Wigwams,  bark  covered. 

(b)  Tepee,  skin  (buffalo)  covered, 
c  i  Long  house,  poles. 

(d)  Roundhouse,  poles. 

o.  Foods;  natural  products  of  the  soil,  as 


roots,  berries,  wild  grains,  fruits;  cultivated 
products  of  the  soil,  as  maize,  rice,  pumpkins, 
melons ;  products  of  chase,  as  flesh  of  the  buf- 
falo, deer,  bear,  etc.,  or  the  flesh  of  birds; 
food  obtained  by  fishing  or  dredging,  as 
fish,  oysters,  clams,  etc. 

4.  How  obtained;  natural  products;  farm- 
ing, hunting,  fishing. 

5.  Implements  used  in  securing  foods ;  plow, 
harrow,  hoe,  stone  mills,  bow  and  arrow, 
sling,  canoe,  fishing  nets,  etc. 

6.  Preparation  of  foods;  building  of  fire; 
implements  used  in  this,  as  fire  drill,  flint,  dry 
wood,  leaves,  etc. ;  log  fire  or  fire  in  center  of 
wigwam. 

7.  Methods  of  cooking;  foods  baked  in 
ashes;  broiled,  hung  on  sticks  over  flame; 
boiled  in  water  by  means  of  stones  thrown 
into  rock  basins  filled  with  water. 


8.  Clothing;  materials  used,  as  skins, 
grasses,  etc. 

9.  Preparation  of  skins  for  use  in  making 
clothing;  by  whom  prepared;  methods  em- 
ployed, as  tanning,  burying  in  earth,  scraping; 
implements  used  in  this  work,  as  shells,  stone 
scrapers,  knives,  etc. 

10.  ■  Occupation  of  people. 

(a)  Men;  hunting,  fishing,  war,  making 
weapons,  boats,  etc. 

(b)  Women;  care  of  children,  care  of  fire, 
farming,  gathering  and  preparing  of  foods, 
dressing  of  skins,  making  clothing,  basketry, 
weaving  blankets  and  mats,  etc. 

11.  Social  life;  games  and  amusements  of 
children;  games  and  amusements  of  grown- 
ups. Customs,  as  the  feast,  the  dance,  the 
smoking  of  the  peace-pipe  and  the  feasting 
and  story-telling. 


Good  Schoolroom  Games 

BY   MARION   D.    PAINE,     Teacher  in  Ethical  Culture  School 


NE  OF  the  things  which  must 
never  be  forgotten  by  any 
teacher  is  the  need  of  children 
for  play.  This  may  mean  free 
or  organized  play.  Free  play, 
however,  while  it  is  usually 
possible  on  the  school  grounds,  is  feasible 
within  doors  only  during  long  noon  recesses, 
and  with  small  groups  of  children.  With 
large  classes  and  in  schoolrooms  reasonably 
vand  sometimes  unreasonably)  filled  up  with 
desks  and  chairs,  unrestrained  play  is  all  but 
impossible. 

Two  things  may  take  its  place,  formal  gym- 
nastics or  games.  With  primary  children 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  if  any  reason  for 
preferring  gymnastics  to  games,  since  a  game 
brings  all  the  bodily  exercise  and  training  in 
self-control  which  are  the  purpose  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  while  the  motive  for  activity 
is  a  much  saner  and  fuller  one. 

We  may  insist  that  the  need  for  lively 
games  exists  in  all  schoolrooms,  not  only  when 
no  outdoor  play  is  possible  because  of  bad 
weather  or  other  adverse  conditions,  but  even 
if  an  indoor  recess  is  not  necessary;  since  a 
short  rest  period  enlivened  by  an  appropriate 
game  will  often  raise  a  class  to  higher  efficien- 
cy by  allaying  and  delaying  fatigue,  and  in 
addition  bring  keen  pleasure  to  all  the  partic- 
ipants. Nor  is  the  time  wasted  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  formal  studies,  for  the  neces- 
sarily vigorous  combination  of  physical  and 
mental  activity  will  be  almost  sure  to  carry 
over  into  the  remaining  work  of  the  day. 

Very  little  children  play  with  delight  the 
kindergarten  singing  games,  such  as:  "Here's 
a  Ball  for  Baby;"  "The  Knights;"  "I  Put 
My  Right  Hand  In,"  and  "Come  and  Skip 
with  Me."  They  enjoy  also  exercises  in 
which  animals  are  imitated,  as  in  flying  and 
swimming,  and  the  sense-training  games.  In 
addition  they  take  pleasure  in  plays  which 
remind  them  of  their  outdoor  activities.  For 
example,  an  exceedingly  popular  winter  play 
for  first  graders  is  a  snowball  exercise,  when 
a  certain  number  of  imaginary  snowballs  are 
made,  piled  on  the  desks  and  thrown  at  an 
imaginary  snow-man. 


By  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  second 
school  year  however,  such  games  and  plays  as 
these  become  inadequate,  and  a  different  sort 
of  game  is  demanded.  The  mental  powers 
are  now  greater.  Finer  coordinations  can  be 
made.  Pleasure  in  competition  and  group 
games  also  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  For  these 
reasons,  activity  for  its  own  sake  is  not  suf- 
ficient, but  there  must  be  an  end  or  point  to 
the  games. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  the  inevitable  restric- 
tions of  time  and  space  in  the  ordinary  school- 
room, and  the  needs  and  desires  of  children 
in'  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  a 
number  of  games  suited  to  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  are  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  Many  of  them  are 
already  familiar.  All  have  been  selected  after 
much  experimentation,  and  have  been  played 
by  many  groups  of  children  successfully  and 
with  delight.  Each  one  should  be  carefully 
explained  or  taught,  and  the  simple  necessary 
rules  strictly  insisted  upon.  If  the  regulations 
cannot  be  followed,  then  the  game  is  too  dif- 
ficult and  should  at  once  be  abandoned. 
When  children  approach  a  game  with  this 
idea  in  mind,  they  will  be  able  to  master 
quickly  its  details,  and  will  then  play  with 
intense  enjoyment;  while  if  the  game  is  con- 
ducted in  a  slovenly  manner,  with  no  regard 
for  the  rules,  they  will  soon  tire  of  it,  feeling 
much  as  an  adult  feels  when  obliged  to  serve 
under  an  incompetent  or  ignorant  leader. 

SINGING  GAMES 

A  few  of  the  singing  games  are  appreciated 
by  children  even  two  or  three  years  beyond 
the  kindergarten  age.  Two  of  these  are  "Lon- 
don Bridge"  and  the  "Days  of  the  Week." 

London  Bridge :  This  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  need  a  description.  Two  rather  tall 
children  stand  with  arms  arched  to  make  the 
bridge.  The  others  form  a  line  and  march 
under  this  arch  singing: 

London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  falling  down,  falling 
down ; 

London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  my  fair  lady. 

At  this  point  the  arch  descends  upon  the 
child  who  happens  to  be  under  it.    The  two 


children  who  form  the.  bridge  then  swing 
their  arms  back  and  forth,  as  the  others  sing: 

Build  it  up  with  bricks  and  straw,  bricks  and  straw, 

bricks  and  straw; 
Build  it  up  with  bricks  and  straw,  my  fair  lady. 


The  marching  and  singing  continue,  while 
the  child  caught  is  taken  aside  by  the  teacher 
or  a  chosen  emissary  and  asked  which  he  pre- 
fers, a  diamond  ring  or  a  golden  apple,  or 
whatever  valuables  have  been  chosen  by  the 
leaders.  He  then  stands  behind  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  his  choice. 

With  a  large  class,  two  or  even  three  chil- 
dren may  be  imprisoned  at  once. 

Days  of  the  Week:  Another  good  singing 
game  is  this  one.  The  children  stand  by  their 
chairs  and  sing: 

I  went  to  visit  a  friend  one  day, 

She  only  lived  across  the  way,  (Gesture  with  arm  i 

She  said  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play 

Because  it  was  her  washing  day. 

All  imitate  washing  and  wringing  clothes. 


And  this  is  the  way  she  washed  away, 
This  is  the  way  she  washed  away, 
This  is  the  way  she  washed  away, 
The  day  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play. 

Ironing  day  and  mending  day  follow.  The 
next  part  is  changed  so  that — 

She  said  she  could  go  out  to  play 
Because  it  was  her  playing  day. 

Sweeping  day  and  baking  day  ("This  is  the 
way  she  stirred  away.")  follow,  and  the  last, 
when — 

She  said  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play 
Because  it  was  the  Sabbath  day. 
And  so  to  church  she  walked  away 
Because  it  was  the  Sabbath  day. 

TWO  SINGING  CIRCLE  GAMES 
Where  a  free  open  circle  is  impossible,  one 
may  be  made  around  a  part  or  all  of  the  seats. 

The  Muffin  Man  :  A  single  circle  is  formed 
and  one  child  is  the  Muffin  Man.  He  should 
be  a  good  singer.  He  stands  before  another 
child  and  jumps  up  and  down  rapidly,  first 
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on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  singing: 
Oh,  do  you  know  the  muffin  man,  the  muffin  man,  the 

muffin  man; 
Oh,  do  you  know  the  muffin  man 

That  lives  in  Drury  Lane? 


The  child  facing  him  jumps  in  his  turn  and 
sings: 

Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  muffin  man,  etc. 
This  couple  join  hands  and  all  jump  and 
sing: 

Oh,  we  all  know  the  muffin  man,  etc. 

The  first  two  then  choose  two  others  and 
sing  to  them.  The  game  continues  in  this 
manner  (2,  4,  8,  16,  32)  until  all  are  chosen. 

Bluebird:  The  children  in  the  circle  drop 
hands.  A  graceful  and  competent  leader  is 
chosen  to  be  the  bluebird.  He  runs  about,  in 
and  out  among  the  children,  as  they  sing: 

Bluebird,  bluebird  through  my  window, 
Bluebird,  bluebird  through  my  window, 
Bluebird,  bluebird  through  my  window, 
0  bluebird! 


Then  the  bluebird  taps  gently  on  some 
child's  shoulder  as  the  others  sing: 

Take  some  little  j  ^jjj|ren    {Repented  three  times. ) 

0  Bluebird! 

Tap{ 

them  on  ^e  sh°u^c^er'  etc- 

Then  both  fly  about,  with  the  leader  ahead, 
while  the  first  part  of  the  singing  is  repeated. 
They  then  choose  two  others  to  be  tapped. 
Each  time  all  the  other  bluebirds  fly  behind 
the  leader.  As  the  line  lengthens  the  refrain 
may  be  repeated  each  time. 

The  game  should  not  be  continued  so  long 
that  there  are  no  windows  left,  but  should 
stop  with  sixteen  unless  there  are  more  than 
thirty-two  children. 

OTHER  CIRCLE  GAMES 
Drop  the  Handkerchief:  A  child  with  a 
handkerchief  runs  around  outside  of  the  ring 
and  drops  it  behind  some  one.  This  child  is 
to  pick  it  up  and  try  to  catch  the  first  runner 
before  he  gets  around  to  the  second  child's 
place.  If  he  is  caught  he  must  stand  in 
prison  in  the  center. 

No  one  must  tell  another  that  the  handker- 
chief is  behind  him;  but  if  the  first  runner 
gets  around  and  touches  him  before  he  starts, 
he  is  to  go  to  prison  as  though  he  had  been 
caught. 

Come  with  Me  :  As  a  variation,  the  runner 
may  have  no  handkerchief,  but  tap  some  one 
and  say,  "Come  with  me." 

They  run  in  opposite  directions,  taking 
hold  of  hands  and  turning  a  complete  circle 
when  they  meet.  If  the  one  tapped  gets  back 
to  his  place  before  the  other  child,  he  can  put 
him  in  prison. 

Other  games  can  be  played  only  with  an 
open  circle. 

Animal  Game :  A  child  with  closed  eyes,  or 
blindfolded,  stands  in  the  center  with  a  stick. 
The  others  join  hands  and  march  around  until 
he  taps.  He  then  extends  his  stick,  and  the 
one  at  whom  it  is  pointing  must  take  hold  of 
it  and  imitate  any  animal  as  he  is  requested, 
as,  "Bark  like  a  dog;"  "Crow  like  a  rooster" 
or,  "Roar  like  a  lion." 


If  he  can  be  guessed  by  his  voice  he  must 
take  the  blindfolded  child's  place,  if  not,  the 
game  continues  until  some  one  is  correctly 
named. 

Cat  and  Mouse:  All  the  children  join 
hands.  One  child  is  called  the  mouse  and 
gets  inside  the  ring.  Another  called  the  cat 
is  outside.  All  must  help  the  mouse  by  rais- 
ing their  arms,  but  must  hinder  the  cat.  The 
game  ends  when  the  mouse  is  caught.  With 
an  agile  mouse,  two  cats  may  be  needed.  No 
one  must  get  on  his  knees  in  blocking  the 
cat,  and  there  must  be  no  loud  screaming. 

Exchange :  The  children  number  around 
rapidly.  One  child  stands  in  the  center.  The 
teacher  calls  out  two  numbers.  The  two  chil- 
dren having  these  numbers  must  exchange 
places  without  being  caught.  Any  one 
touched  by  the  child  in  the  center  must  take 
his  place. 

Garden  Scamp :  This  is  a  good  spring  game. 
A  distant  goal  is  first  chosen.  A  gardener 
and  scamp  go  inside  the  circle.  The  gardener 
begins  to  do  some  useful  work.  The  garden 
scamp  begins  to  do  some  mischief  (prilling  up 
grass,  eating  fruit,  breaking  branches,  etc.) 
The  following  dialogue  takes  place: 

Gardener — What  are  you  doing  in  my 
garden? 

Scamp — Picking  grapes  (or  whatever  he  is 
doing). 
Gardener — Who  let  you  in? 
Scamp — Nobody. 

As  soon  as  he  has  said  "Nobody"  he  runs 
to  the  goal.  If  he  is  caught  by  the  gardener 
before  he  gets  there,  he  is  a  prisoner  and  must 
remain.  Another  scamp  and  gardener  are 
chosen  and  the  game  continues. 

Three  Deep  :  A  double  circle  is  formed,  the 
children  standing  squarely  behind  one  another. 
There  must  be  one  extra  child  and  another 
who  is  the  catcher.  The  extra  child  stands  in 
front  of  any  two,  making  three;  the  back  one 
of  the  three  must  then  run  away  and  stand  in 
front  of  another  two;  and  the  back  one  of 
this  three  does  the  same  thing.  The  catcher 
must  stay  outside  of  the  circle  and  catch  some 
one  of  the  runners  who  must  then  take  his 
place. 

GAMES  FOR  A  PART  OF  THE  CLASS 

There  are  a  number  of  good  games  which 
can  be  played  by  sections  of  the  class,  followed 
by  other  sections,  until  all  have  competed. 

Poison:  A  chair  is  placed,  and  around  it 
from  six  to  ten  children  join  hands.  They 
pull  as  hard  as  they  can  and  try  to  make  some 
one  touch  the  chair.  He  is  then  "poisoned." 
No  one  must  be  rough  in  playing  this  game. 

Relay  Race :  Four  children  are  numbered. 
The  odds  stand  at  one  end  of  the  room  and 
the  evens  at  the  other.  Four  others  do  the 
same  thing  in  another  place.  All  must  put 
one  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  hand,  against  the 
wall. 

At  a  signal  Number  1  runs  to  Number  2, 
who  as  soon  as  he  is  touched  runs  to  Number 
3,  who  runs  to  Number  4,  who  runs  to  where 
Numbers  1  and  3  were  and  stops.  The  side 
finishing  first  wins. 

It  is  well  to  try  this  several  times  with  a 
single  group  before  having  any  races. 

Hide  in  Sight :  Any  small  object  is  shown 
to  the  children.    A  certain  part  then  blind 


their  eyes  while  it  is  hidden.  When  they 
hear  "Ready!"  they  are  to  get  up  and  walk 
about,  touching  nothing,  until  they  see  the 
object.  Then  they  should  walk  to  their  seats 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  They  may 
be  told  that  they  are  "warm"  or  "cold." 

The  children  in  the  seats  should  be  warned 
not  to  look  too  earnestly  at  the  object. 

Running,  Hopping  and  Jumping  Ra< '  : 
Races  down  the  aisles,  across  the  length  of 
the  room,  or  around  the  room,  may  be  tried  by 
any  small  number  of  children.  When  hop- 
ping, only  one  foot  must  be  used ;  when  jump- 
ing, both  feet  must  move  at  once. 

Chariot  Race :  Groups  of  three  or  four  chil- 
dren lock  arms  and  run.  When  they  sepa- 
rate, they  lose  the  race. 

What,  Sir,  Me,  Sir!  Not  more  than  twelve 
children  should  play  at  once.  A  leader  is  ap- 
pointed and  the  others  count  around  by  ones. 
He  then  begins: 

"Number  8  (or  some  other  number),  I  neard 
a  story  about  you,"  and  counts  to  ten. 

Number  8  must  reply,  "What,  sir,  me, 
sir?"  before  he  finishes. 

The  dialogue  continues: 

"Yes,  sir,  you,  sir." 

"No,  sir,  not  I,  sir." 

"Who  then,  sir?" 

"Number  6  (or  some  other  number),  sir." 

Then  the  leader  says,  "Number  6,  I  heard 
a  story  about  you,"  and  the  same  conversa- 
tion continues.  But  if  the  leader  gets  to  ten 
before  any  one  has  said,  "What,  sir,  me,  sir?" 
the  child  failing  must  take  his  place. 

GAMES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  CLASS 

Simon  Says,  "Thumbs  Up:"  The  teacher 
gives  the  commands: 

Simon  says,  "Thumbs  up." 

Simon  says,  "Thumbs  down." 

Simon  says,  "Thumbs  wiggle  waggle," 
sometimes  giving  the  order  without  Simon's 
permission — ■ 

"Thumbs  up." 

"Thumbs  down." 

"Thumbs  wiggle  waggle." 

She  herself  always  follows  her  own  direc- 
tions, but  if  any  children  move  thumbs  when 
Simon  does  not  say  so,  they  must  drop  out  of 
the  game. 

Contrary  Children:  This  game  is  similar  to 
the  preceding  one.  Every  order  means  its 
opposite,  as,  if  the  leader  says,  "Put  your 
arm  sbackward, ' '  she  means  forward. 

"Put  your  left  hand  on  your  right  shoul- 
der, ' '  means  right  hand  on  left  shoulder,  etc. 

Birds  Fly :  In  this  game,  orders  are  given, 
as: 

"Eagles  fly." 
"Hawks  fly." 
"Hens  fly." 
"Lions  fly." 

Those  who  move  their  arms  in  imitation  of 
flying  at  the  wrong  time,  or  do  not  fly  when 
they  should,  must  sit  down. 

Spin  the  Plate :  A  large  circular  object  like 
a  wooden  disk  or  tin  plate  is  spun  at  the  front 
of  the  room  by  some  child.  As  the  plate  be- 
gins to  spin,  he  calls  out  the  name  of  another 
child  who  must  catch  it  before  it  stops.  1 £ 
he  does  so,  he  has  a  chance  to  spin;  if  not  the 
first  child  takes  another  turn. 

(Continued  on  page  08) 
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THE  "Little  Brick"  is 
a  name  given  to  a 
school  in  Oswego 
County,  New  York,  be- 
cause the  building  is  of 
brick  and  very  small.  It 
is  more  pleasantly  located 
than  many  schoolhouses 
in  rural  districts.  The 
one  room,  only  twenty 
feet  square,  is  ceiled  and 
varnished.  When  I  be- 
gan teaching  here  in  1910 
it  was  furnished  with 
modern  desks,  a  good 
desk  and  chair  for  the 
teacher,  an  organ,  a  globe 
and  good  maps,  and  there 
were  many  books. 

While  these  conditions 
were  an  inspiration  to 
the  teacher,  the  pupils 
were  just  as  great  a  prob- 
lem as  the  majority  of 
children  the  world  over. 
Some  hated  school,  some  were  indifferent, 
while  others  were  interested  in  some  subjects 
and  backward  in  others.  Many  schemes  to 
awaken  ah  interest  in  all  lines  of  work  were 
tried  and,  while  some  failed,  many  of  them 
were  successful. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  teachers  who  have 
found  it  difficult  to  devise  plans  to  arouse  chil- 
dren to  greater  interest  and  to  create  a  desire 
for  better  work.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  help- 
ing such  teachers  that  this  story  is  presented. 

As  most  of  the  work  that  I  shall  speak  of 
has  been  done  during  the  last  two  school  years, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  year 
beginning  September,  1912,  there  were  six- 
teen pupils,  and  of  this  number  only  three 
were  over  twelve  years  of  age.  The  following 
year,  one  of  the  older  pupils  and  three  of  the 
younger  ones  moved  away  leaving  only  twelve. 

Now,  in  most,  if  not  in  all  rural  schools, 
there  are  so  many  grades  and,  consequently, 
so  many  classes,  that  not  more  than  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  can  be  given  to  each  recitation. 
With  so  little  time  every  minute  should  be 
given  to  the  class  uninterruptedly,  and  to  do 
this  the  others  should  be  completely  absorbed 
in  some  profitable  work. 

Free-hand  cutting  has  proved  so  helpful  not 
only  in  this  way  but  in  many  others,  that  the 
first  article  of  "The  Story  of  the  Little  Brick" 
will  be  devoted  to  the  pupils'  preparation  for 
the  work,  the  origin  and  arrangement  of  ma- 
terial for  a  guide  and  the  work  accomplished. 

One  year,  for  busy  work,  the  beginners  and 
the  first  grade  pupils  cut  pictures  out  of  maga- 
zines and  catalogues  and  pasted  them  into 
books  made  of  plain  newspaper.  (This  can  be 
bought  in  large  sheets  at  any  printing  office 
at  one  cent  a  sheet. )  When  one  page  had  been 
made  especially  well,  the  children  were  given 
colored  pictures  to  cut  out  for  two  pages  of 
tfeent  scrap  books. 
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After  a  time  the  first  grade,  also  the  second 
and  third  grades,  wrote  little  stories  about 
birds,  animals,  trees  and  other  interesting 
subjects.  They  found  a  picture  to  correspond 
with  each  story,  mounted  it  on  their  tablet 
paper  and,  when  the  composition  was  cor- 
rected, copied  it  on  the  paper  containing  the 
picture.  About  twenty-five  or  thirty  leaves 
tied  With  colored  ribbon  were  used  for  one 
book  of  stories.  Drawing  paper,  cut  the  size 
of  the  tablet  paper  and  designed  in  some  sim- 
ple way,  made  a  good  cover.  Two  or  three 
such  books  were  made  during  the  year.  Be- 
sides help  in  English,  spelling  and  writing, 
this  work  and  the  scrap  book  work  gave  the 
children  practice  in  using  the  scissors,  in  ar- 
ranging pictures  for  mounting  and  in  pasting. 
This  practice  proved  a  stepping  stone  to  free- 
hand cutting,  although  I  did  not  realize  it  at 
the  time. 


Not  until  the  next  year 
did  the  idea  of  having  the 
pupil  make  free-hand  cut- 
tings occur  to  me.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  an  impos- 
sibility, for  I  had  never 
done  such  work  and  did 
not  know  how  to  teach  it. 
At  last,  however,  I  de- 
cided to  make  a  book  for 
myself  and  in  doing  so 
many  suggestions  for 
teaching  the  work  pre- 
sented themselves.  Be- 
sides, my  book  can  be 
used  as  a  model  for  many 
years. 

To  make  this  book,  pic- 
tures were  traced  and  cut 
out  of  plain  white  tablet 
paper.  Most  of  the  pic- 
tures were  found  in  copies 
,  of  Normal  Instructor  and 
Primary  Plans  that  have 
been  saved  since  1905. 
A  few,  however,  were  taken  from  magazines, 
catalogues  and  drawing  books.  Tablet  paper, 
thin  enough  so  the  outline  of  the  picture  would 
show  through  well  enough  to  be  marked,  was 
used  for  the  cuttings.  This  plan  did  away 
with  the  transferring  that  would  be  necessary 
in  using  tracing  paper.  The  pictures  were 
mounted  on  sheets  of  dark  gieen  cardboard 
ten  by  twelve  inches.  This  plan  proved  to  be 
better  than  mounting  in  a  book,  for  a  number 
of  pupils  could  work  at  the  same  time,  each 
having  a  page  of  the  guide  book  on  his  desk. 

In  mounting,  we  put  all  things  of  a  kind  on 
one  page.  Different  pages  showed  fruits, 
vegetables,  wild  animals,  domestic  animals 
and  fowls,  plants,  Hallowe'en  motifs,  Christ- 
mas gifts,  cuttings  to  represent  the  days  of 
the  week,  etc. 

As  the  work  was  entirely  new,  each  of  the 
primary  grades  made  cuttings  like  the  models. 
They  used  thicker  paper  (bought  in  tablet 
form  at  three  cents  each).  Their  work  was 
entirely  free  hand,  they  having  no  lines  nor 
guides  except  my  cuttings  to  look  at. 

They,  too,  mounted  the  cuttings  on  card- 
board. I  liked  this  for  several  reasons:  (1) 
the  bound  books  were  too  expensive ;  (2)  if 
one  page  was  spoiled  it  could  be  destroyed 
without  damaging  the  others ;  (3)  where  there 
was  more  than  one  pupil  in  a  grade,  all  pupils 
could  do  the  work  and  then  the  best  pages  be 
selected  for  the  book. 

The  best  work  of  each  grade  was  tied  to- 
gether in  book  form  for  exhibition  at  the 
County  Fair  in  August,  1913,  and  each  won 
first  premium! 

The  children  enjoyed  the  work  very  much. 
They  were  so  encouraged  by  their  success  at 
the  fair  that  they  were  eager  to  do  more  work 
last  year,  so  we  continued.  The  first  and 
second  grades  did  the  same  as  was  done  the 
previous  year.    Figures  I  and  II  show  several 
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specimens  made  by  a  little  girl  in  the 
second  grade.  When  her  work  was 
partially  done  she  asked  me  one  day 
if  she  might  take  her  work  home. 
She  said  that  her  family  had  heard 
so  much  about  free-hand  cutting  that 
they  were  desirous  of  seeing  some  of 
it.  Of  course  I  gave  her  the  privi- 
lege, wondering  as  I  did  so  what  the 
result  would  be.  (This  was  "another 
one  of  the  new-fangled  notions  they 
didn't  have  when  I  went  to  school.") 
Only  teachers  can  imagine  my  de- 
light when  Gertrude  brought  back 
her  book  and,  with  beaming  face, 
said,  "Well,  Miss  Grant,  Pa  said  my 
work  was  pretty  good ;  he  felt  proud 
of  it."  I  am  sure  that  bit  of  en- 
couragement had  much  to  do  with 
the  improvement  in  her  work.  She 
even  asked  to  do  some  of  the  pages 
over,  but  there  were  many  other 
things  to  be  done  and  these  that 
are  shown  on  [this  page  are  her 
first  cuttings. 

Fearing  that  the  work  might 
become  monotonous  to  the  older 
ones  if  it  resembled  too  closely  the 
work  of  the  previous  year,  I  plan- 
ned a  little  variation.  Three  boys, 
each  aged  nine  years  and  in  the 
third  grade,  used  the  same  models 
as  before  but  cut  the  domestic  ani- 
mals and  fowls  also  the  wild  ani- 
mals, in  black  instead  of  in  white. 
A  month  later,  for  the  Hallowe'en 
page,  cats  were  cut  of  black  and 
pumpkin  faces  of  orange.  On  an- 
other page  we  placed  nature  speci- 
mens. We  cut  a  basket  of  black 
paper  containing  a  few  flowers 
having  stems  of  green  and  blos- 
soms of  red  and  yellow.  Around 
this  were  tulips,  adder's  tongue, 
and  cattails  with  stems  and  leaves 
of  green  and  flowers  of  colors.  A 
crow  cut  of  black  is  picking  up 
kernels  of  corn  represented  by  bits 
of  yellow  paper.  Maple  leaves  of 
green  and  yellow  and  seed  cases  of 
brown  complete  this  page. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
made  of  colors  to  correspond  with 
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the  natural  colors:  pumpkin  of  orange 
with  green  stem ;  strawberry  of  red 
with  green  stem  and  tiny  bits  of 
yellow  [for  seeds;  squash  of  green, 
tomato  of  red  with  stem  of  green, 
pears  and  apples  green,  plums  pur- 
ple, etc. 

For  another  page  a  cutting  of 
green  cardboard  was  made  to  repre- 
sent a  Christmas  tree.  The  outline 
given  on  page 69  was  used  for  a  guide. 
This  was  mounted  and  toys  and  use- 
ful articles  cut  of  colored  papers  were 
arranged  on  it. 

All  these  cuttings  were  mounted 
on  white  cardboard.  (This  and  the 
dark  cardboard  were  bought  at  a 
printing  house  at  a  very  reasonable 
price,  as  waste. ) 

Instead  of  making  a  book,  the  one 
little  girl  in  the  fourth  grade  made  a 
"real"  Christmas  tree.  A  tree 
similar  to  the  outline  on  page  69 
was  cut  and  a  line  drawn  through 
the  center.  Two  other  trees  were 
cut  and  folded  through  the  center, 
then  all  were  fastened  together  by 
sewing  through  the  centers  of  the 
folded  trees  to  the  center  of  the 
flat  one.  The  bases  were  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  cardboard  that  served 
as  a  platform.  Strips  of  red,  white 
and  blue  paper,  cut  free  hand,  were 
made  into  chains.  The  tree  was 
decorated  with  the  chains  and  with 
cuttings  to  represent  toys  and  use- 
ful articles.  The  two  corner 
illustrations  show  many  of  these. 
Among  those  "hidden  in  the 
branches"  are  shoes,  cap,  ax, 
vase,  pail,  drum  and  drumsticks. 

This  tree  and  the  books  made  ty 
the  first,  second  and  third  grades 
were  exhibited  at  the  County  Fair 
in  August,  1914,  and  we  were 
much  pleased  to  see  each  exhibit 
come  home  bearing  a  first  premium 
card! 

Many  say  to  me,  "What  good 
does  such  work  do?"  Perhaps 
some  reader  may  ask  the  same 
question  and  it  would  be  well  to 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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When  George  Went  to  Mount  Vernon 


Every  American  child  who  is  unable  to  visit  Wash- 
ington's old  home,  as  the  little  boy  in  this  story  did, 
should  be  shown  a  picture  of  it  and  reminded  of  the 
efforts  of  the  patriotic  women  who  made  it  possible 
for  this  historic  place  to  be  enjoyed  by  thousands. 
February  is  the  month  to  inspire  our  future  citizens 
to  understand  the  joy  of  joint  ownership  and  care  of 
historic  buildings  and  natural  scenery  and  to  train 
pupils  to  use  their  voices,  pens  and  votes  to  protect 
them.— THE  EDITORS. 

^p^jjHAT  was  such  a  wonderful, 
wonderful  time  that  our  young 
friend  George  has  dated  every- 
thing since  then! 

You  see,  our  George  was 
born  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
"just  like  George  Washington,"  as  he  proudly 
explains.  Of  course,  one  or  two  hundred 
years  doesn't  make  much  difference!  The 
day  is  the  important  thing.  So,  you  see,  his 
birthday  surely  must  be  celebrated  in  some 
big  way.  And  his  tenth  birthday  was  the 
very  best  of  all. 

When  that  day  came,  he  was  the  happiest 
boy  in  the  whole  town.  He  had  been  working 
a  long  time  to  earn  his  present.  It  was  a  trip 
to  Mount  Vernon.  Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt  Mary 
lived  in  Washington,  and  papa  and  mamma 
had  promised  George  that  if  he  wrote  neatly 
and  correctly  a  30-page  booklet  about  George 
Washington,  and  learned  by  heart  the  same 
maxims  that  Washington  learned  when  he 
was  just  about  George's  age,  he  should  be 
given  the  visit  to  Washington  and  Mount 
Vernon. 

And  so,  here  he  was,  and  there  was  not  a 
happier  youngster  in  the  Capital  than  the 
beaming  ten-year-old  when  Uncle  Jim  met 
him  at  the  Washington  depot. 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  say  my  'Rules  of 
Conduct?'  "  asked  George,  the  very  first  night 
at  dinner.  "Surely,"  responded  Uncle  Jim 
heartily.  "Certainly,  my  dear,"  added  Aunt 
Mary  politely.  But  they  looked  so  puzzled 
that  George  proceeded  to  explain  how  these 
were  the  maxims  George  Washington  learned 
by  heart  when  he  was  a  little  boy  and  kept  all 
his  life. 

And  these  are  the  "Rules"  our  George 
repeated : 

1.  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be 
with  some  sign  of  respect  to  those  present. 

2.  In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to 
yourself  with  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum 
with  your  fingers  or  feet. 

3.  Sleep  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not 
when  others  stand,  speak  not  when  you  should 
hold  your  peace,  walk  not  when  others  stop. 

4.  Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially 
in  speaking;  jog  not  the  table  or  desk  on 
which  another  reads  or  writes ;  lean  not  on 
any  one. 

5.  Be  no  flatterer;  neither  play  with  any 
one  that  delights  not  to  be  played  with. 

6.  Read  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  com- 
pany;  but  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  doing 
it,  you  must  ask  leave.  Come  not  near  the 
books  or  writings  of  any  one  so  as  to  read 
them,  unless  desired,  nor  give  your  opinion 
of  them  unasked;  also,  look  not  nigh  when 
another  is  writing  a  letter. 
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7.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in 
serious  matters  somewhat  grave. 

8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune 
of  another,  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

9.  Speak  not  injurious  words,  neither  in 
jest  nor  earnest.  Scoff  at  none,  although 
they  give  occasion. 

10.  Think  before  you  speak. 

11.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news  if  you  know 
not  the  truth  thereof. 

12.  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform, 
but  be  careful  to  keep  your  promise. 

"Well,  well!"  said  Uncle  Jim,  heartily, 
"those  are  just  as  good  rules  today  as  they 
were  in  Washington's  time,  don't  you  think 
so?" 

' '  I  wish  that  all  my  nephews  knew  and  kept 
them,"  said  Aunt  Mary. 

"'Course  I  keep  them  too,"  explained 
George.  "They  wouldn't  be  much  use  just 
to  look  at." 

"Some  boys  I  know, "  laughed  Uncle  Jim, 
"don't  even  look  at  them,  judging  by  their 
actions." 

Then  George  brought  out  his  Washington 
Booklet  and  Aunt  Mary  praised  it  warmly. 
"I  declare!"  said  she,  "Ibelieve  I'll  ask  your 
permission  to  borrow  this. 
I  have  a  paper  to  read  at 
my  Club,  and  this  will  be 
such  an  addition;  it's  all 
so  nicely  illustrated  with 
photographs." 

"Mamma  gave  me  a  pho- 
tograph for  my  book  for 
every  'rule'  I  learned,"  ex- 
plained George  proudly. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll 
do,"  said  Uncle  Jim.  "Let's 
take  your  Booklet  down  to 
Mount  Vernon  with  us  to- 
morrow, and  then  you  can 
read  it  to  me  right  on  the 
spot.     That  will  be  as  good 


as  having  the  custodian  tell  us  about  things. 
And  you  can  tell  the  boys  when  you  go  back 
home  that  Auntie  borrowed  the  Booklet  for 
her  Club,  and  that  it  also  traveled  to  Mount 
Vernon  with  you." 

So  the  Booklet  went  to  Washington's  home 
with  the  two,  and  although  George  knew  the 
pages  almost  by  heart,  he  kept  his  finger  in 
the  places  he  wanted  to  turn  to  now  and  then. 

"What  a  lovely  river"  George  exclaimed, 
as  they  steamed  down  the  Potomac  the  next 
morning.  "Don't  I  wish  I  could  row  all  the 
way  down  to  Mount  Vernon.  It's  only  fifteen 
miles." 

"What  does  your  Booklet  say  about  our 
place,"  asked  Uncle  Jim. 
George  read: 

"Mount  Vernon  is  in  Fairfax  county,  Vir- 
ginia, fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River.  When  Washington  owned  it,  there 
were  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  plantation. 
George  Washington  kept  about  three  hundred 
people  to  work  it.  He  did  not  believe  in 
keeping  slaves,  himself,  but  nobody  thought 
that  it  was  wrong  then. 
"The  place  was  owned  by  Laurence  Wash- 
ington, George's  older 
brother.  It  descended  to 
George.  Laurence  built  a 
house  and  named  it  after 
Admiral  Vernon,  with 
whom  he  had  served  in  the 
West  Indies.  George  added 
the  wings.  The  Ladies' 
Mount  Vernon  Association 
bought  the  place  for  $200,- 
000,  from  the  Washington 
heirs,  and  so  our  Govern- 
ment owns  it  now,  and 
keeps  it  for  all  to  see.  I 
am  glad  Mount  Vernon  has 
been  preserved  for  us,  so 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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February  Picture  Lessons 

Carbon  copies  of  these  drawings  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  use  in  connection  with  stories  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  By 
means  of  a  pantograph  the  pictures  may  be  enlarged  for  blackboard  stencils. 
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Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Draw  with  Skill  and  Ease  VII 


POSITION  —  REPRESENTING  OBJECTS 
DIFFERENT  DISTANCES  AWAY 
AS  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

ERSPECTIVE  can  readily 
be  taught  to  children  as  small 
as  those  in  the  first  grade, 
and  when  they  have  learned 
the  very  simple  plan  by  which 
it  is  done,  it  becomes  a  source 
of  interest  and  pleasure  to  them  and  also  to 
the  teacher. 

Perspective  is  the  method  of  representing 
objects  so  that  they  shall  appear  at  various 
distances  away  from 
the  beholder.  They 
may  be  represented 
away  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, or  close  to,  in 
the    foreground,    o  r 


BY  D  .    R.    A  U  G  SB  U  R  G 

spective,  and  in  a  short  time  they  acquire'a 
feeling  for  representing  objects  various  dis- 
tances away  that  makes  them  independent  of 
the  horizontal  line  as  a  guide. 

Draw  the  nearest  ball  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  on  paper  and  about  five  inches  on 
the  blackboard.  The  blackboard  is  the  best 
place  for  drill  purposes.  Have  the  pupils 
work  such  exercises  as  these: 


In  C  there  are  three  rectangular-shaped 
houses  in  perspective  and  in  D  are  the  same 
houses  with  the  addition  of  a  roof.  ( 

The  main  part  of  each  house  is  even  with 
the  horizon  line  and  the  roofs  are  above  this 
line.  By  placing  a  definite  part  of  the  house 
even  with  the  line  the  perspective  element 
becomes  largely  automatic.  Show  the  pupils 
how  to  draw  a  rectangular  house  and  then  drill 
about  as  follows : 

Draw  a  rectangular  house  near 
and  far  away. 

Draw  three  rectangular  houses 
various  distances  away. 

Draw  five  rectangular  houses 
various  distances  away.-  Place 
a  roof  on  each. 

Trees  are  tall  objects  and  naturally~reach 
above  the  horizon  line.  This  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  by  placing  the  top  or  bushy  part 


anywhere  in  between. 

Here  is  the  method:  Rep- 
resent the  top  or  a  definite 
part  of  the  object  as  being 
level  with  the  eye.  This 
level  of  the  eye  is  indicated 
by  a  light  horizontal  line 
marked  E  L  in  drawing  A, 
and  is  indicated  in  the  other 
drawings  also.     The  method  gives  perfect 
perspective,  and  by  using  it,  children  learn 
perspective  very  quickly  and  gain  the  power 
of  representing  objects  various  distances 
away.    The  process  is  as  follows : 

Draw  a  light  horizontal  line  as  E  L  in  A. 
E  L  stands  for  Eye  Level  and  the  line  repre- 
sents the  level  of  the  eye  and  is  called  the 
horizon  line.  For  objects  with  which  to  learn 
the  method  use  balls. 

Draw  balls  of  various  sizes,  making  the 
upper  edge  of  the  balls  touch  the  horizon  line, 
as  then  it  makes  no  difference  how  large  or 
how  small  the  balls  may  be  drawn,  they  are 
in  perfect  perspective.  The  line  under  the 
ball  is  to  mark  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
also  indicate  the  position  or  resting  place  of 
the  object.  The  balls  are  in  reality  the  same 
size,  the"  farther  ones  being  drawn  smaller 
because  farther  away. 

Use  both  heavy  and  light  lines 
lines  for  the  nearer  objects 
and  lighter  lines  for  those 
farther  away.  Draw  the 
horizon  line  very  light. 
Give  special  attention  to 
the  line  that  marks  the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  object. 

The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  pupils 
must  work  in  perfect  per- 


Use  heavy 


Draw  three  balls  various  distances  away. 
Draw  five  balls  various  distances  away. 
Draw  eight  balls  various  distances  away. 
Draw  a  row  of  balls  extending  away  in  the 
distance. 

Use  balls  to  teach  the  principle;  after  that 
is  learned  other  objects  may  be  used,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  draw 
each  object  before  it  is  used.  If  huts  are 
used,  as  in  B,  show  the  class  how  to  draw  the 
hut  and  then  use  it  the  same  as  the  balls. 
The  huts  are  merely  half  of  balls.  The  pupils 
may  be  drilled  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  balls. 


J!§§M.  'It 


V 


of  the  tree  above  the  line  and  the 
trunk  below;  that  is,  let  the  horizon 
line  cross  the  trees  at  the  top  of  the 
trunk.  Drawing  E  shows  how  it  is 
done. 

Perhaps  of  all  objects  trees  are  the 
most  useful  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  here 
in  the  study  of  pez*- 
spective  is  the  best 
place  to  learn  them. 
Moreover,  the  drawing 
of  trees  affords  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  ac- 
quiring freedom  of 
stroke  and  of  working 
in  the  mass.  Learn  four  trees:  a  tree,  which 
may  be  any  kind  of  tree  the  pupil  makes, 
usually  a  round-topped  tree;  then  teach  a 
broad  tree,  a  pointed-topped  tree  and  a  broad- 
topped  tree,  as  shown  in  G. 

Do  not  outline  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  with 
a  blunt  pencil  and  a  free  stroke  mark  in  the 
mass  of  the  top  and  then  add  the  trunk.  Drill 
in  this  manner: 
Draw  three  trees  various  distances  away. 
Draw  three  broad  trees  various  distances 
away. 

Draw  four  pointed- topped  trees  various  dis- 
tances away,  . 
|       Draw  five  broad-topped 
I    trees  various  distances 
|  away. 

I  In  drawing  F  there  is  a 
I  |  wigwam  with  a  tree  at  the 
|  left  and  one  farther;  there 
J  is  a  shed  with  a  tree  at  the 
I    right;  and  in  the  distance 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Chickadee-dee  Finds  a  Valentine 

By  Lyle  Ward  Sanderson 

|ES,  tomorrow  will  be  Saint  Valen- 
tine's day  Chickadee-dee,"  said  old 
Mr.  Woodpecker,  as  he  clung  to  the 
trunk  of  the  hickory-tree  and 
worked  rapidly  to  get  the  grubs 
from  under  its  bark.  "When  I  was 
young,  I  thought  sending  valentines 
was  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world. " 

"What  are  valentines,  Mr.  Wood- 
pecker?" asked  Chickadee-dee. 
"There  are  different  kinds,  but  I  think 
hearts  are  best,"  said  the  old  bird,  laughing. 
"  But  be  careful  what  little  bird  you  send  a 
valentine  to." 

Chickadee-dee  knew  just  the  one  he'd  like 
to  send  it  to.  Of  all  the  little  birds  in  the 
woods  he  thought  Miss  Day-day-day  was  the 
nicest.  She  wore  a  fluffy  gray  feather  suit 
like  his  own.  Her  little  black  cap  and  necktie 
were  very  becoming.  She  was  the  smartest 
of  all  the  Chickadees. 

Once  she  had  come  where  Chickadee-dee 
was  pecking  at  a  frozen  apple.  He  had  at 
once  flown  away,  leaving  the  treat  for  her. 
She  had  thanked  him  very  prettily,  uttering 
her  little  winter  call  of  "day-day-day." 

Yes,  Chickadee-dee  wanted  to  send  her  a 
valentine.  "I'll  look  about  and  see  if  I  can 
find  one,"  he  thought.  So  he  went  hopping 
and  flying  among  the  trees,  poking  his  little 
black  bill  ^into  the  crevices  of  the  bark;  but 
no  valentine  could  he  find. 

He  could  not  go  :to  the  store  and  buy  one, 
because  no  bird  in  the  orchard  kept  a  valen- 
tine store.  All  day  long  he  searched  vainly 
for  something  that  would  do  to  give  Miss 
Day-day-day. 

Saint  Valentine's  day  dawned  bright  and 
clear.  "Found  a  valentine  for  your  sweet- 
heart, Chickadee-dee?"  asked  old  Mr.  Wood- 
pecker, as  he  flew  through  the  orchard. 

"Not  yet,"  owned  Chickadee-dee.  He 
asked  every  bird  he  met  where  he  could  find 
a  valentine,  but  no  one  knew.  Still  he  did 
not  give  up  the  search. 

At  last  he  flew  over  to  the  big  white  house, 
where  on  a  little  shelf  outside  the  window  he 
often  found  something  good  to  eat.  Yes, 
here  was  a  nice  piece  of  suet,  and  what  was 
that  beside  it? 

"I  guess  I've  found  it,"  cried  Chickadee- 
dee.  There  back  of  the  suet  lay  a  pretty 
seed,  a  white  sunflower  seed  with  black  stripes 
on  it.    It  was  the  shape  of  a  little  heart. 

Chickadee-dee  knew  it  was  good  and  sweet. 
How  he  wanted  to  eat  it  himself !  But  what 
could  be  nicer  for  a  valentine?  Chickadee- 
dee  looked  around  and  there  near  by  in  the 
lilac  bush  he  spied  little  Miss  Day-day-day. 

Chickadee-dee  seized  the  seed  in  his  bill 
and  flew  toward  her.  As  he  passed  the  bush 
he  dropped  the  seed  at  her  feet. 

Miss  Day-day-day  cocked  her  head  and 
looked  at  it.  Then  she  fluttered  down,  picked 
it  up  and  returned  to  her  perch.  Carefully 
she  shelled  out  the  seed  and  ate  the  sweet 
white  meat,  every  grain.  Then  she  uttered  a 
few  soft  notes  of  thanks. 


Chickadee-dee  hopped  about  in  joy.  "She 
liked  her  valentine!"  he  said  to  himself. 
"She  must  have  liked  it  for  she's  eaten  it  all 
up!" 

A  Story  of  St.  Valentine 

By  Elizabeth  Fraser 

/^\UT  on  the  Appian  Way,  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  long  white  roads  that  led  to 
Rome,  dwelt  Asterius,  a  Roman  nobleman, 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  a  close  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius. 

Asterius  had  a  beautiful  home  furnished 
richly  within,  and  surrounded  without  by 
marble  terraces  and  fine  gardens. 

Asterius  was  a  fortunate  man  indeed,  with 
riches  to  supply  his  every  need,  a  beautiful 
home,  and  [the  love  and  esteem  of  his  friends 
and  his  emperor,  which  latter  are  things  that 
money  cannot  buy.  But,  nevertheless,  Aster- 
ius was  sad  at  heart,  for  his  only  child,  his 
daughter  Lesbia,  was  blind.  Lesbia  had  not 
always  been  blind,  but  one  day  swift  and  sud- 
den darkness  had  come  upon  her,  the  sun 
ceased  to  shine  for  her  and  Lesbia  was  changed 
from  a  bright  joyous  creature  full  of  the  love 
of  life  to  a  saddened  girl  who  mourned  for 
the  light  she  could  not  see. 

When  her  father  saw  her  thus,  his  heart 
was  heavy,  and  he  sorrowed  as  he  went  on  his 
way  to  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

At  the  court  of  the  emperor  lived  Valentine, 
a  good  old  man  whom  everyone  loved.  Wher- 
ever help  was  needed,  there  was  good  Valen- 
tine with  his  ready  aid;  if  any  one  was  ill  or 
in  trouble,  good  old  Valentine  came  to  him, 
bearing  good  will  and  cheer.  The  little  chil- 
dren loved  Valentine,  for  he  was  never  too 
busy  to  tell  them  a  story,  to  make  them  a  toy 
or  to  go  gathering  flowers  with  them. 

Now  there  was  in  Rome  at  that  time,  a  re- 
ligious sect  calling  themselves  Christians, 
followers  of  Christ,  the  Man  of  Galilee. 
These  Christians  worked  among  the  poor  and 
the  lowly  in  the  great  city,  and  it  chanced 
one  day,  that  Valentine  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  met  in  with  a  band  of  these  Christians. 

Valentine,  as  well  as  the  emperor  and  the 
other  Romans,  was  a  pagan,  worshipping 
pagan  gods  and  goddesses.  But  the  Christ- 
ians, in  convincing  language,  told  Valentine 
of  the  wondrous  birth,  life  and  death  of  the 
Savior  of  men,  and  of  the  wonderful  message 
that  he  brought,  and  the  kind  old  man  lis- 
tened, was  convinced  of  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  the  new  belief  and  became  a  Christian. 

When  Claudius,  the  emperor,  heard  that 
his  old  friend  Valentine  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  he  became  very  angry.  "I 
will  have  no  Christians  in  my  household," 
said  he. 

So  he  summoned  Asterius,  his  friend  and 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  "Take  Valentine 
to  your  home,"  he  ordered,  "and  make  him 
give  up  his  new-found  faith  and  return  to  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  gods." 

So  Asterius  took  Valentine  to  his  home  out 
on  the  Appian  Way.  As  they  approached  the 
house  through  the  garden,  Lesbia  came  to 
meet  them  with  slow  steps  and  outstretched 
hands.    Asterius  turned  to  Valentine  with  a 


face  full  of  misery.  "Can  your  Christ  do 
aught  for  her?"  he  asked. 

"He  can,"  answered  the  good  old  man. 
"To  him  all  things  are  possible." 

Then  Asterius,  in  his  great  love  for  his 
stricken  daughter,  forgot  the  mission  en- 
trusted to  him  by  his  emperor  ar.d  besought 
the  kind  old  Valentine  [to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians  and  to  restore  his 
daughter's  sight. 

So  Valentine  lived  at  the  house  of  Asterius, 
and  by  his  gentle  presence  endeared  himself 
to  all.  He  told  Lesbia  and  her  father  of  his 
new-found  Christ,  and  he  prayed  and  worked 
constantly  to  restore  the  sight  of  the  blind 
girl. 

So  great  was  his  faith  and  so  convincing 
were  his  words  that  both  Lesbia  and  her 
father  were  turned  to  the  God  of  the  Christ- 
ians, and  one  glad  day,  after  Valentine  had 
taken  the  bandage  (wet  with  cooling  herbs) 
from  Lesbia's  eyes,  she  cried  out  with  joy 
that  she  could  see.  "You  have  cured  me, 
good  Valentine!"  she  cried. 

"No,  no,  Lesbia,"  said  the  old  man  gently; 
"only  God  could  do  that,  I  am  but  an  humble 
instrument  in  His  hands." 

Then  followed  happy  days  for  kind  old  Val- 
entine, Lesbia  and  her  father.  Filled  with 
kindliness  and  brotherly  love,  they  went  about 
among  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  ones, 
bringing  joy  and  comfort  with  them. 

Good  old  Valentine  particularly  remembered 
the  children,  bestowing  upon  them  pretty 
tokens  of  his  love, — bright  flowers,  gleaming 
pebbles  and  polished  shells.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  the  fact  that  all 
beautiful  things  are  made  for  the  enjoyment 
of  men  by  the  Creator  because  He  loves  them, 
and  Valentine's  little  gifts  were  always  given 
with  his  love  and  to  remind  them  of  "the  love 
of  One  who  is  greater  than  I." 

But  alas  that  sorrow  must  come  into  the 
bright  picture! 

Hearing  that  Asterius  had  not  succeeded 
in  turning  Valentine  back  into  the  ways  of 
paganism,  and  that  Asterius  himself  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Valentine,  Em- 
peror Claudius  became  very  angry  and  sum- 
moned them  all  before  him. 

Asterius  he  cast  into  a  dark  and  loathsome 
Roman  prison,  and  Valentine,  because  he 
would  not-give  up  his  Christian  religion,  was 
tortured  and  finally  beheaded. 

Lesbia  was  taken  from  her  beautiful  home 
and  was  sent  away  to  a  far-off  island  in  the 
sea.  But  she  clung  to  her  Christian  faith  and 
became  one  of  the  early  missionaries,  and 
through  her  the  story  of  the  good  St.  Valentine 
has  been  preserved. 

And  so  through  the  ages,  the  sweet  spirit  of 
this  good  old  man  manifests  itself  in  all  those 
who  do  thoughtful,  kind  and  loving  deeds  for 
others,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  his 
birthday,  we  remember  him  with  pretty 
tokens  of  love  for  each  other  and  a  reminder 
of  the  new  commandment  given  by  the  Great 
Master  of  St.  Valentine: 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another  even  as  I  have  loved  you. " 
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The  Story  of  Mowgli 

Retold  from  Kipling 

BY  ANNA   MAE  BRADY 


WAY  up  in  the  hills,  one  warm 
evening  in  summer,  Father 
Wolf  and  Mother  Wolf  were 
talking  together  in  their  cave, 
and  their  four  cubs  were 
squirming  and  squealing  in 
the  corner.  Suddenly,  a  voice  from  the  door- 
way caused  them  to  spring  to  their  feet,  but 
it  was  only  Tabaqui,  the  jackal,  who  is  de- 
spised by  all  the  wolves  in  India  because  he 
runs  about  telling  tales  and  making  mischief. 
They  are  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him,  too,  be- 
cause sometimes  he  goes  mad  and  runs  about 
the  jungle,  biting  everything  in  his  way. 
We  call  it  "hydrophobia,"  but  they  call  it  the 
"madness." 

"Oh,  chief  of  Wolves,"  said  Tabaqui,  "may 
good  luck  attend  you !  May  I  come  in  and 
eat?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  ran  to 
the  back  of  the  cave,  where  he  began  to  gnaw 
at  a  bone.  While  he  was  eating,  he  said: 
"Shere  Khan,  the  big  tiger,  is  now  hunting 
in  these  woods." 

" He  has  no  right  to  come  here,"  growled 
Father  Wolf.  "He  has  killed  the  cattle  in 
his  hunting  grounds  until  the  people  of  the 
village  are  angry  with  him;  now  he  comes  for 
ours.    Let  him  beware!" 

As  he  spoke  they  heard  the  angry  whine  of 
a  tiger  down  the  valley,  and  the  jackal  slipped 
away  in  the  darkness. 

"The  fool!"  said  Father  Wolf,  "how  does 
he  expect  to  catch  the  cattle  while  he  is  mak- 
ing that  noise?" 

"Hark!"  said  Mother  Wolf,  "he  hunts  not 
cattle  tonight;  he  hunts  man." 

Now,  there  is  a  law  in  the  jungle  which  for- 
bids the  killing  of  man,  because  that  would 
mean  that  other  men  would  come  with  guns, 
and  even  with  fire,  and  every  one  would 
suffer. 

Down  in  the  valley  the  growl  of  the  tiger 
was  all  that  could  be  heard.  Suddenly  it 
changed  to  a  howl  and  Father  Wolf  went  out- 
side. "Shere  Khan  has  missed  his  prey  and 
has  burned  his  feet  in  a  camp  fire,"  he  said, 
"and  he  seems  very  much  out  of  sorts." 

"Hush!"  said  Mother  Wolf,  "what's 
that?" 

The  bushes  rustled  and  Father  Wolf  got 
ready  to  spring,  but  as  the  object  came  out, 
the  old  wolf  was  so  surprised  that  he  almost 
fell  over  backward.  And  well  he  might  be 
surprised,  for  there,  blinking  in  the  moon- 
light, stood  a  little  brown  baby! 

"What  is  it?"  gasped  Mother  Wolf. 

"A  man's  cub,"  he  answered. 

"Bring  it  to  me.  I  have  never  seen  one," 
said  Mother  Wolf. 

Now  Father  Wolf  knew  only  one  way  to 
carry  the  baby  inside  the  cave  and  that  was 
in  his  mouth,  and  so  carefully  did  he  carry 
him  that  not  even  a  tooth -print  could  be  seen 
on  his  skin  as  Father  Wolf  dropped  him  down 
among  the  squirming  cubs. 

"Fon'tinv!"  said  Mother  Wolf  soft.lv  The 
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baby  pushed  his  way  among  the  cubs,  and, 
see!  he  is  taking  his  meal  with  the  others. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?"  said 
Mother  Wolf. 

"I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  but  never  in 
my  time,"  said  Father  Wolf.  "I  could  kill 
him  with  a  touch  of  my  foot  and  still  he  looks 
at  me  and  is  not  afraid." 

While  they  were  gazing  with  wonder  at  the 
baby,  the  head  of  Shere  Khan  was  thrust 
through  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Father  turned 
with  an  angry  light  in  his  eyes. 

"What  do  you  want  here?" 

"A  man's  cub,"  said  Shere  Kahn.  "The 
parents  ran  away  in  the  darkness,  but  the  cub 
came  here.    Give  him  to  me. " 

"The  man's  cub  is  ours,"  answered  Father 
Wolf,  made  bold  by  the  thought  that  Shere 
Khan  could  not  get  through  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  cave. 

"Give  him  to  me.  He  is  mine,"  roared  the 
now  infuriated  beast. 

Mother  Wolf  sprang  forward,  her  eyes  blaz- 
ing like  coals  of  fire.  "The  man's  cub  is 
mine,"  she  snarled.  "He  shall  not  be  killed! 
He  shall  run  with  the  pack,  and  when  he 
grows  up  he  shall  hunt  you.    Now  go!" 

Shere  Khan  knew  he  had  lost,  so  he  slunk 
into  the  bush,  growling,  "I'll  have  him  yet!" 

So  little  Mowgli,  for  that  is  what  the  wolves 
called  him,  played  and  ate  with  the  cubs  as 
if  he  were  indeed  their  brother. 

Now,  the  pack  have  certain  laws  that  must 
be  fulfilled,  and  Father  and  Mother  Wolf  won- 
dered what  the  animals  would  say  to  their 
keeping  the  man's  cub,  but  they  were  so  fond 
of  him  that  they  resolved  to  fight  for  his  life 
if  necessary. 

The  pack  had  a  meeting  once  a  month  in 
charge  of  Akela,  the  leader.  At  the  next 
meeting  Father  and  Mother  Wolf,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  took  "Mowgli  the  Frog"  as 
they  called  him.  After  the  regular  business 
ban"  l»pti  trnnoo/^fr.H  Fnthpr  Wolf  nnshpd  for- 


ward the  baby  that  all  might  see  him.  By 
this  time  every  one  knew  his  story,  so  that 
they  were  not  surprised  when  they  heard  the 
voice  of  Shere  Khan  crying  from  the  jungle, 
"The  man's  cub  is  mine!" 

"Who  speaks  for  this  cub?"  asked  Akela, 
the  great  gray  wolf. 

"I  do,"  said  Baloo,  the  brown  bear,  who 
teaches  the  cubs  the  law  of  the  jungle.  "  I  will 
teach  him." 

"  Who  else  speaks  for  him?"  again  asked 
the  leader. 

"Let him  run  with  the  pack  and  I  will  give 
you  a  fat  bull  newly  killed,"  said  Bagheera, 
the  silky  black  panther. 

"Let  him  run  with  the  pack,"  said  all  the 
wolves  together. 

And  so  he  was  accepted.  But  all  that  night 
Shere  Khan,  down  in  the  jungle,  roared  out 
his  anger  that  Mowgli  had  not  been  handed 
over  to  him. 

For  ten  years  Mowgli  lived  a  wonderful  life 
in  the  jungle.  Through  the  teachings  of  the 
wolves  and  Baloo  and  Bagheera,  he  was  able 
to  find  a  meaning  in  every  rustle  of  grass, 
every  note  of  the  birds  and  every  splash  of  a 
fish.  He  discovered,  too,  that  if  he  stared 
hard  at  any  wolf,  the  wolf  would  be  forced  to 
drop  his  eyes. 

Sometimes  he  would  steal  down  by  night 
and  look  at  the  people  in  the  village  below. 
But  he  did  not  trust  them,  for  had  not  Bag- 
heera shown  him  a  trap  they  had  set  to  catch 
his  friends? 

Mowgli  was  taught  to  kill  any  animal  in 
the  jungle  when  he  was  hungry,  except  the 
cattle.  For  because  a  bull  was  the  price  paid 
for  his  life,  he  must  never  touch  cattle. 

Mother  Wolf  still  loved  him  as  her  own,  and 
once  or  twice  she  told  him  to  beware  of  Shere 
Khan,  and  that  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man  he 
must  kill  him.  Now,  when  Mother  Wolf  talked 
to  her  cubs  in  this  way,  they  remembered  it 
every  hour,  but  because  he  was  only  a  little 
boy,  Mowgli  forgot  as  soon  as  he  was  told. 

Shere  Khan  had  not  forgotten  that  he  had 
vowed  to  eat  the  man's  cub,  and  though  he 
often  crossed  his  path  he  did  not  dare  to  kill 
him.  Because  he  had  not  forgotten,  he  began 
to  make  friends  with  the  younger  wolves  and 
would  laugh  at  them  because  they  allowed  a 
man's  cub  and  an  old  wolf  to  lead  them,  for 
he  remembered,  too,  how  Akela  had  saved  the 
boy's  life.    But  he  bided  his  time. 

One  day  when  the  sun  shone  so  hot  in  the 
jungle  that  even  the  animals  had  crawled  into 
the  shade,  little  Mowgli  lay  with  his  head  on 
the  black,  silky  skin  of  Bagheera,  listening  to 
the  hum  of  the  bees  and  the  call  of  the  birds. 
Finally  Bagheera  said:  "Little  brother,  do 
you  know  that  Shere  Khan  has  sworn  to  kill 
you?" 

"You  have  told  me  so  many  times,"  said 
the  boy;  "  but  why  should  he  wish  to  kill  me?" 

' '  Because  he  was  cheated  out  of  a  meal  long 
ago,  and  because  he  can  not  look  you  in  the 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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The  Fire  Department  of  Just  Right  Town 


SEE  they've  had  an  awful 

In  a  town  not  far  away," 
Said  Citizen  George  as  he  sat 
down 

To  dinner  one  cold  day. 

"Oh  my!  and  what  should 
we  do,  George, 
Should  Just  Right  Town  catch  fire?" 
Cried  Citizen  Annie,  all  worked  up 
Over  a  thought  so  dire. 

"The  only  thing  I  know,"  said  George, 

"Is  what  all  cities  do; 
They  all  a  Fire  Department  have, 

And  firemen  not  a  few. 

"We'll  to  the  Council  go  tonight, 

We'll  tell  the  members  all, 
That  we  may  be  prepared  before 

Calamity  befall." 

So  to  the  Council,  Ann  and  George 

Explained  both  why  and  how 
Just  Right  should  be  provided  with 

Sure  fire  protection,  NOW ! 

"Our  furnaces  are  heated  hot, 

Our  stoves  are  heated,  too; 
If  one  house  should  burn  up,"  they  said, 

"What  would  the  others  do? 

"Our  homes  are  close  together  built, 

If  one  burned,  all  would  go, 
Unless  we  have  a  plan  quickly 

To  put  fires  out,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes,  George,  kindly  Citizen, 

And  little  Annie,  too," 
The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  said, 

"We're  much  obliged  to  you! 

"Far  better  is  it  that  we  take 

Precaution  now,"  said  they, 
"Than  see  our  city  cursed  by  fire, 

Its  buildings  swept  away." 

So  here  and  there  about  the  town, 

They  engine-houses  made, 
And  here  and  there  and  everywhere 

Were  'phones,  to  summon  aid. 

Alarm  boxes  were  on  the  streets, 

Connected  all  by  wire 
With  engine-houses,  so  one  might 

Report  discovered  fire. 

Great  auto-trucks  they  had  on  which 

The  hooks  and  ladders  lay, 
And  hose-carts,  pulled  by  horses  fleet, 

That  dashed  away — away. 

Chemical  engines,  too,  they  had, 

All  shining  roundabout, 
For  by  their  aid,  with  chemicals, 

A  fire  is  soon  put  out. 
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Life  nets  they  had  to  use,  in  case 
One  leaped  down  from  on  high; 

Thus  by  the. nets,  they'd  save  the  folks 
Who  otherwise  would  die. 

The  firemen  in  this  town,  Just  Right, 
Were  trained  extremely  well; 

Were  ever  ready  for  their  work 
At  first  clang  of  the  bell. 

One  night  the  wind  was  blowing  hard; 

John  Jonas'  house  took  fire, 
The  shingles  on  the  roof  blazed  up, 

The  flames  were  mounting  higher. 

A  loud  alarm!  Then  down  the  street 
Dashed  horses,  hose-carts,  men, 

The  fire  was  out  in  no  time,  and 
Quiet  restored  again. 

One  time  the  cat  of  Mary  Joy, 

(A  citizen  of  renown), 
Climbed  on  the  top  of  Argus  Bank, 

The  highest  roof  in  town. 

Oh,  many  tried  to  help  it,  but 
It  looked  down  on  the  crowd, 

And  frightened  half  to  death,  it  stood 
And  pitifully  "me-owed." 


"Go  get  the  hook  and  ladder  out," 

Said  Mayor  Billy  Brown, 
' '  A  fireman  then  can  go  up  there, 

And  get  poor  pussy  down." 

So  from  the  nearest  engine-house. 

They  summoned  timely  aid, 
And  puss  was  rescued  from  her  plight, 

Unharmed  and  un-afraid. 

Then  once  there  was  a  dreadful  flood, 

In  the  lower  end  of  town; 
Once  more  the  firemen  came  to  aid, 

Called  out  by  Mayor  Brown. 

With  ladders,  hooks  and  little  boats, 

They  rescued  one  and  all ; 
Whene'er  one  needed  help  like  this, 

They'd  on  the  firemen  call. 

The  Citizens  of  Just  Right  Town, 

Trusted  to  kindly  aid 
From  the  brave  and  trusty  firemen  who 

Such  daring  rescues  made. 

And  when  they  their  processions  had, 

The  Fire  Department  saw 
And  heard  the  Citizens  on  the  streets, 

Cry,  "Firemen!  Hip!  Hurrah!" 


Fireman  Tracing  and  Coloring  Card 
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LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS  POSTER 

This  poster  design  is  suitable  for  children  eight 
years  of  age  or  older,  rather  than  for  those  younger, 
as  the  face  of  the  girl,  the  hands,  etc.,  involve  care- 
ful work. 

Hectograph  five  or  six  copies  of  the  Little  Shep- 
herdess and  pass  to  the  children  who  paint  the  best. 
The  Little  Shepherdess  wears  a  blue  dress  and  blue 
shoes  with  red  rosettes,  a  white  collar,  white  cuffs, 
apron  and  stockings.  Her  hood  is  red.  The  colors 
should  be  vivid,  as  they  are  to  be  put  on  dark  paper 
and  must  "carry"  well.  Be  especially  careful  about 
the  flesh  color,  which  may  be  made  by  mixing  red  and 
yellow.  The  Little  Shepherdess  has  yellow  hair.  The 
crook  is  white  with  gay  flowers  of  red  and  blue.  Af- 
ter coloring  outline  heavily  in  pencil  and  cut  out  very 
carefully.  Enough  sheep  may  be  hectographed  to  sup- 
ply the  remainder  of  the  class  with  three  each.  No 
color  is  used  on  those  except  in  the  flower  necklaces. 
They  are  to  be  heavily  outlined  in  pencil  and  cut  care- 
fully. The  best  of  the  drawings  are  selected  for  "The 
Poster"  and  mounted  by  the  teacher  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  the  opposite  page.  The  background 
used  was  green  oat-meal  wall-paper,  a  little  over  a 
yard  in  length.  A  good  library  paste  is  best  to  use, 
and  books  may  be  piled  on  the  poster  until  the  figures 
are  dry. 

The  remaining  drawings  may  be  used  in  various 
ways.  Mounted  separately  on  sheets  of  white  or  col- 
ored paper,  they  may  form  covers  for  compositions 
or  stories.  More  than  one  poster  may  be  made  if  the 
teacher  prefers. 
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Four  Little  Quakers  of  Old  Pennsylvania 


Part  II 

HE  terrifying  red  rays  faded, 
and  darkness  still  more  terri- 
fying took  their  place.  Wait- 
still  had  done  such  evening 
work  as  there  was  to  do  and 
Abiel's  nightly  chores  beside. 
Isaac  and  Deliverance  had  wakened  and  been 
fed  and  were  playing  prettily.  If  Sister  was 
at  home  with  them  they  were  quite  satisfied. 
The  girl  played  with  them,  told  them  stories 
and  sang  them  songs  till  long  past  their  usual 
bedtime  that  she  might  have  them  for  com- 
pany, her  heart  growing  heavier  all  the  time. 

Abiel  had  not  come.    Where  was  he?  De- 
liverance had  gone  to  sleep  again  and  it  was 
very  late  for  colonial  Pennsylvania  when 
Isaac,  who  had  some- 
way managed  to  keep 
within  three  inches  of 
her  all  the  past  hour, 
pulled  at  her  sleeve. 

' '  I  saw  a  face  at  the 
window,"  he  whisper- 
ed. "It  was  an  In- 
dian's face— all  dark, 
and  he  had  feathers  in 
his  hair." 

Waitstill  caught  her 
breath  in  terror.  Then 
she  remembered  the 
treaty  Penn  had  made 
with  the  Indians  to  be 
kept  "as  long  as  the 
water  should  run  in  the 
river  and  the  sun  shine 
in  the  sky. ' '  She  ought 
not  to  fear  them. 

She  stepped  to  the 
barred  door  and  threw 
open  the  upper  half. 

"Who  is  it?"  she 
called,  and  her  voice 
was  steady  though  her 
heart  was  quaking. 

It  proved,  like  every- 
thing else  in  her  life, 
to  be  not  half  so  bad 
as  she  had  feared.  In 
broken  English  the  In- 
dian explained  that  he  belonged  to  the  same 
tribe  as  the  wounded  man  in  the  woods,  that 
they  had  found  him  and  Abiel  who  was  min- 
istering to  him,  and,  partly  because  the  boy 
was  almost  exhausted  with  his  double  jour- 
ney, and  partly  because  they  wished  'to  cele- 
brate [his  [kindness  to  their  tribesman,  they 
had  taken  him  with  them  to  their  village 
along  with  the  wounded  man.  This  mes- 
senger had  come  to  tell  Waitstill  and  to  bid 
her  not  be  afraid,  for  he  himself  would  stay 
and  protect  them. 

It  was  like  Abiel  to  think  to  send  the  Indian 
to  tell  her  not  to  worry,  and  it  was  like  him, 
too,  never  to  think  that  she  might  be  scared 
by  an  Indian  messenger.  Truly  all  men  were 
brothers  to  Abiel.  He  was  a  true  follower  of 
William  Penn. 
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He  came  back  blithe  as  a  lark  with  all  sorts 
of  stories  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  Indian 
village  where  he  had  been  feasted  and  had 
had  a  fine  time.  His  father  and  mother  looked 
grave  when  they  heard  of  his  expedition  but 
they  did  not  reprove  him.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  Quaker  to  follow  the  Inner  Light  wher- 
ever it  led  him. 

The  days  went  by  and  summer  came.  Baby 
Deliverance  trotted  about  on  toddling  feet. 
Little  Isaac  had  grown,  too,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  active  child  the  Quaker  house- 
hold had  ever  seen.  All  day  long  he  climbed 
and  jumped.  Not  a  tree  was  so  tall  but  he 
might  appear  like  a  bird  swaying  in  its  top- 
most branches.  There  was  no  school  where  he 
could  go,  but  his  mother  gave  him  lessons  and 


"Remember  that  the  Word  of  God  Says,  'Children,  Obey  Your  Parents'" 

Carbon  or  hectographed  copies  of  this  drawing  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  use  with 

written  reproduction  of  the  story. 


he  learned  with  astonishing  quickness.  Al- 
ready he  knew  every  letter,  syllable  and  word 
on  the  hornbook  and  could  read  the  rhymes  in 
the  primer  from — 

"In  Adam's  fall 

We  sinned  all," 

to— 

"Zac-che-us,  he, 
Did  climb  the  tree, 
Our  Lord  to  see.  " 

He  had  many  thoughts,  too,  in  that  little 
round  head  of  his,  and  nothing  that  his  elders 
said  escaped  his  notice.  He  listened  more 
than  anybody  dreamed  to  everything  that  was 
said  about  that  Inner  Light.  His  father  and 
the  other  Quakers  maintained  that  there  was 
a  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  to  direct  every  man. 
They  believed  it  was  a  duty  to  do  just  what 
that  "Inner  Light"  led  them  to  do.    Some  of 


the  things  the  Quakers  did  were  foolish  and 
even  shocking,  though  they  were  good  men 
and  women  and  meant  to  teach  deep  lessons 
by  their  strange  actions. 

Little  Isaac  had  listened  to  Abiel's  expe- 
riences with  breathless  interest  and  he  wanted 
above  ail  things  to  see  the  Big  Woods  and  the 
Indian  village  himself.  Wishing  to  go  so 
very  much,  he  easily  persuaded  himself  that 
he  heard  a  voice  in  his  soul  directing  him  to 
go.  Who  knew  but  there  might  be  another 
wounded  Indian  whom  he  might  succor? 

With  two  slices  of  rye  bread  that  he  had 
managed  to  secrete  in  his  pocket  for  provi- 
sion, he  started  away.  His  sturdy  five-year- 
old  legs  carried  him  far  away  before  he  was 
missed.  His  bare  feet  left  no  trace  on  the 
dry  ground.  On  and 
on  he  went  until  he  did 
indeed  reach  the  very 
heart  of  the  dangerous 
Big  Woods  and  was  as 
thoroughly  lost  as  any 
youngster  ever  was  in 
the  world. 

He  did  not  mind 
while  the  daylight 
lasted.  He  ate  his 
bread  and  lay  down  in 
the  delicious  cool  shade 
and  slept  for  hours  as 
soundly  as  if  he  had 
been  at  home.  When 
he  woke,  the  long  sum- 
mer day  was  over  and 
twilight  falling  awe- 
somely in  the  woods. 
Then  fear  fell  on  his 
heart. 

"Mother!  Waitstill!" 
he  cried,  but  mother 
and   Waitstill  were 
miles  away.    He  ran 
frantically   this  way 
and  that.    He  tried  in 
vain  to  retrace  his 
steps.    All  the  while 
the  dark  was  dropping 
down  or  rising  up  and 
enveloping  the  woods. 
Now  was  the  time  to  think  of  bears  and 
wolves.    Little  Isaac  wished  he  had  thought 
of  them  before  he  started.   A  tale  of  a  visitor 
the  cabin^of  being  set  upon  by  a  pack 
wolves,  came  fearfully  to  his  mind.  This 
climbed  a  tree  and  sat  all  night 
He  would  climb  a 
came.    Trees  were 


m 
of 

man  had 

above  the  hungry  pack, 
tree  before  the  wolves 
easy  to  climb  for  Isaac. 

He  shinned  up  the  nearest,  and  stretched 
himself  out  on  a  broad  branch.  Here  he  actu- 
ally went  to  sleep  with  his  arms  clasping  a 
bough.  But  he  was  not  a  tree-dweller  and 
was  certain  to  fall.  If  he  had  fallen  from  it 
in  the  night,  wolves  might  have  eaten  him, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  early  daylight  that  he 
yawned,  stretched,  rolled  over  sleepily  and 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Picture  Study — "Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest  Man" 

BY   AGNES   DAN  I  ELL    DODSON,    Teacher  Fourth  Grade,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


THE  STORY 

BOUT  four  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Christ, 
there  lived  in  Greece  a 
famous  cynic  philosopher 
named  Diogenes.  A  phi- 
losopher  is  one  who 
searches  after  knowledge.  The  word 
"cynic"  had  "dog-like"  for  its  first 
meaning,  because,  as  some  say,  cynics  do 
not  care  for  the  usual  comforts  of  life. 
Now  when  we  use  the  word  cynic  we 
mean  generally  some  one  who  is  sneer- 
ing and  pessimistic.  Diogenes  believed 
that  it  was  not  right  to  care  for  any 
pleasure,  or  to  have  any  comforts.  His 
only  house  was  an  earthernware  tub. 
His  clothing  was  always  of  the  coarsest 
material  and  usually  consisted  of  only 
one  garment,  a  rough  woolen  cloak ;  this 
he  wore  winter  and  summer.  All  his 
food  he  ate  raw ;  his  only  utensil  was  a 
wooden  bowl  out  of  which  he  drank. 

One  day,  however,  he  saw  a  boy  drink 
from  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Immedi- 
ately Diogenes  threw  away  his  bowl, 
saying  that  if  a  child  could  live  without 
that  luxury,  so  could  he. 

It  is  said  that  Diogenes  would  embrace 
icy  statues  in  winter  and  roll  in  hot  sand 
in  summer,  that  he  might  accustom  him- 
self to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  He 
prided  himself  upon  telling  the  truth  and  up- 
on treating  all  men  alike,  regardless  of  their 
office  or  station  in  life. 

When  Alexander  the  Great,  afterwards 
called  "Shah  in  Shah"  (King  of  Kings),  tri- 
umphantly marched  through  Greece,  all  bowed 
respectfully  before  him— all,  save  the  sage 
Diogenes.  When  Alexander  heard  of  this 
queer  philosopher,  he  determined  to  visit  him. 
Accompanied  by  his  courtiers,  the  king  rode 
to  the  spot  occupied  by  Diogenes.  He  found 
him  lying  on  the  ground  in  front  of  his  tub, 
warming  himself  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
king,  coming  nearer,  stood  between  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  sun,  and  tried  to  begin  a  con- 
versation. Diogenes,  however,  replied  only  in 
surly  tones  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  royal 
visitors.  Finally  the  king  proudly  exclaimed, 
"I  am  Alexander,  the  king!"  "And  I,"  re- 
plied Diogenes,  "am  Diogenes,  the  cynic." 
Since  the  philosopher  would  respond  only  with 
rude  and  surly  answers,  Alexander  turned  to 
go  away;  before  leaving,  however,  he  asked 
Diogenes  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do 
for  him.  "Yes,"  replied  Diogenes,  "stand 
out  of  my  sunshine." 

Some  time  after  this  a  few  of  the  disciples 
and  fellow  citizens  of  this  strange  philosopher 
met  him  wandering  about  the  streets  in  broad 
daylight  carrying  a  lantern.  He  was  anxi- 
ously peering  into  every  nook  and  corner,  and 
staring  fixedly  at  every  person  he  met.  ' '  For 
what  are  you  looking?"  they  asked.  "For  an 
honest  man,"  he  curtly  replied. 

When  he  was  an  old  man,  he  was  carried 
away  by  pirates  and  offered  for  salp  in  thp 


salvator  Rosa 


Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest  Man 

market  at  Crete.  As  he  stood  upon  the  auc- 
tion block,  he  shouted,  "Who  wants  a  master? 
Whoever  buys  me  must  obey  me  as  a  man 
obeys  his  physician." 

He  was  bought  by  a  rich,  generous  man  of 
Corinth,  who,  after  liberating  him,  employed 
him  to  teach  his  children. 

Diogenes  was  renowned  for  his  wit  and  wis- 
dom also.  His  peculiar  ideas  and  the  practice 
of  them  won  him  notoriety  as  well  as  fame. 
Besides  Alexander,  many  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished people  visited  him,  and  all  dis- 
cussed him  and  his  theories.  Strange  to  tell, 
Alexander,  the  king,  and  Diogenes,  the  cynic, 
died  the  same  night  and  from  the  same  cause. 
Diogenes  died  in  his  tub,  after  a  too  plentiful 
supper  of  raw  ox,  and  Alexander  died  in  a 
Babylonian  palace,  after  having  partaken  too 
freely  of  food  and  drink,  at  a  rich  banquet. 
THE  ARTIST 

Salvator  Rosa,  the  artist  who  painted  this 
picture,  was  born  in  Italy  in  1615  and  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight.  His  father  was  anx- 
ious to  have  him  study  law,  but  he  determined 
to  become  a  painter,  and  secretly  studied  art. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  assist  in  the  maintainance  of 
the  family,  and  he  sold  his  first  landscapes, 
some  for  a  few  pence.  Among  the  purchasers 
was  a  famous  artist  who  recognized  his  talent 
and  advised  him  to  go  to  Rome  to  study. 
This  Salvator  Rosa  did  when  he  was  only 
twenty  years  old.  His  work  brought  him 
fame,  and  among  his  many  works  of  art  is 
the  picture  "  Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest 
Man." 

Onp  oarThardlv  hplipvp  that  this  artist  was 


reared  in  Italy,  where  the  waters  of  the 
bays  are  exquisite  in  their  coloring,  and 
the  mountains  rise  in  gorgeous  splendor. 
Salvator  saw  no  beauty  when  he  painted. 
He  sought  the  most  desolate  spots  of 
mountain  and  beach.  He  was  an  artist 
who  painted  only  the  coarse  and  hope- 
less side  of  life,  and  this  picture  is  typi- 
cal of  his  choice  of  subjects. 

THE  PICTURE 
As  we  read  in  our  story,  Diogenes  was 
a  peculiar  old  man.  Here  he  is  repre- 
sented as  walking  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  carrying  a  lighted  lantern,  in 
broad  daylight.  See  the  sun  shining  on 
his  face  and  hands.  It  is  in  the  after- 
noon, for  the  sun  shines  from  the  west; 
the  shadows  are  so  deep  that  the  after- 
noon would  seem  to  be  growing  late. 

See  the  deep  lines  and  anxious  brow. 
How  sad  and  hopeless  is  the  expression 
of  the  eyes  and  mouth !  The  cheeks  are 
thin  and  the  eyes  are  sunken.  No  doubt 
his  hair  is  scant  and  gray,  although  his 
beard  seems  long  and  thick. 

Diogenes  has  raised  his  hand  as 
though  he  were  groping  in  the  dark,  or 
as  if  in  his  earnestness  he  fears  some 
delay.    He  is  impatient  in  his  search. 

He  has  grasped  the  lantern  firmly  by 
the  handle,  and  seems  to  force  it  to  the 
front  of  him.  Notice  the  little  ring  at  the 
top,  and  the  fancy  setting.  It  may  be  that 
these  lanterns  were  sometimes  hung  in  the 
homes  and  used  as  lamps. 

The  lantern  is  well  made.  The  air  holes  in 
the  conical  shaped  top  are  arranged  in  rows. 
The  glass  door  is  well  fitted.  Within  is  a 
bright  steady  flame,  probably  from  a  candle 
securely  fastened  in  the  small  hold. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  peculiarities  of 
this  old  philosopher  would  pass  unnoticed,  but 
the  man  on  the  left  is  ridiculing  him.  Notice 
the  odd  head-dress  of  the  Greek,  a  soft  cloth 
covering,  with  a  long  feather  fastened  at  the 
back.  All  wear  their  cloaks  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  man  is  rather  young,  but  at  the 
right  of  Diogenes  is  yet  a  younger  man,  prob- 
ably a  boy.  He  too  is  laughing  at  the  old 
sage.  He  wears  no  head-dress,  but  a  braid  of 
hair  is  brought  from  the  back  and  slightly 
turned  in  front;  a  bow  hangs  from  it. 

There  is  an  older  man  on  the  right.  He  does 
not  laugh.  He  has  listened  to  Diogenes' 
teaching  and  he  understands  the  desire  of  the 
old  man's  life.  He  is  trying  to  stop  Diogenes 
and  talk  with  him.  But  Diogenes  will  not 
listen.  One  of  the  men  has  questioned  Diog- 
enes, and  he  has  told  him  that  he  is  searching 
for  an  honest  man.  He  does  not  expect  to  be 
successful  in  his  search.  His  whole  attitude 
is  that  of  hopelessness  and  unbelief.  He  does 
not  think  an  honest  man  exists.  He  is  look- 
ing as  one  who  looks  for  an  undiscovered  and 
impossible  gem.  We  do  not  wonder  that  they 
laugh;  the  idea  is  preposterous,  and  the  im- 
plied denial  of  wholesome  living  and  honest 

(Continued  on  paee  72^ 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  excessive  amount  of  written 
work  done  in  laiiKuaRe  recitations  as  compared  to  oral 
work  belongs  to  the  past.  Educators  are  coming'  to 
see,  more  and  more,  the  value  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  correct  speech  and  fluency  of  speech  in  the 
lower  grades.  We  quote  from  the  Course  of  Study 
for  the  District  Schools  of  Michigan:  "The  ability  of 
a  person,  young  or  old,  to  stand  upon  his  feet  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellows  state  clearly  what  he 
thinks  or  knows  or  feels,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  individual.  *  *  *  .If  the  pupil  has  a  topic  on 
which  he  is  to  recite  or  speak,  train  him  to  tell  all 
that  he  knows  about  this  topic  without  question, 
prompting,  suggestion  or  criticism.  After  this  oral 
work  is  completed  brief  questions  or  suggestions  may 
be  used  to  bring  out  any  important  thing  that  has 
been  omitted. " 

4 '  r7"0R  our  English  lesson  on  Wednesday  we 
*  will  have  one  minute  talks.  You  may 
talk  on  any  subject  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested. If  it  is  something  you  can  bring  to 
class  with  you,  you  may  do  so  if  you  wish." 

This  announcement  was  made  to  my  pupils 
on  Monday  of  the  second  week  of  school.  It 
created  somewhat  of  a  stir,  and  several  were 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  they  should  talk  about. 
To  those  who  came  to  me,  I  suggested  some 
subjects  in  which  I  knew  they  were  interested, 
but  assigned  none,  as  I  wished  them  to  be  of 
the  pupils'  own  choice. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  I  took  my 
place  in  a  back  seat,  with  notebook  and  pen- 
cil, the  members  of  the  class  standing  before 
us  and  addressing  the  entire  school.  I  made 
very  few  suggestions  in  this  lesson  about  posi- 
tion and  delivery,  but  shall  do  so  later  on, 
when  more  self-confidence  has  been  gained. 
Very  few  errors  in  English  were  corrected  at 
the  time,  but  they  were  noted  for  later  drill. 
Many  of  the  talks  were  merely  stories  of  per- 
sonal experience,  valuable  only  because  of  the 
spontaneous  effort  made  by  the  child ;  many 
of  them  took  much  less  than  a  minute.  As 
far  as  possible  I  wished  to  secure  volunteer 
effort,  and  succeeded  fairly  well.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  record  the  talk  exactly  as  given, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  thread  of  it 


BY   STELLA    M.  MATTHEWS 

well  enough  to  be  ready  to  help  out  when  the 
child  came  to  an  embarrassing  pause. 

The  first  volunteer  was  Walter,  always 
ready  to  talk  on  any  subject  whatever. 

"Last  summer  we  had  our  barn  painted  and 
I  liked  to  go  down  and  watch  the  painter  at 
work,"  etc. 

Then  came  Glennie: 

"I  am  much  interested  in  dumb  animals. 
When  we  lived  on  the  farm  we  had  a  dog 
name  Mohawk.  He  was  about  five  years  old 
when  papa  got  him,  and  we  had  him  about 
ten  years.  Papa  used  to  take  him  fox  hunt- 
ing. Once  he  got  caught  in  a  trap  and  papa 
didn't  find  him  for  three  days.  He  had  to 
cut  him  loose,  and  he  got  well  all  right,  but 
after  that  he  always  had  to  walk  on  three  legs. 
When  he  grew  old  he  got  blind.  Last  Sun- 
day he  died.    He  was  fifteen  years  old." 

"Iam  very  much  interested  in  birds,  espe- 
cially goldfinches.  For  two  weeks  last  summer 
two  goldfinches  came  around  our  house  every 
morning,  and  I  liked  to  watch  them.  They 
eat  seeds.  They  have  black  caps  on  their 
heads,  yellow  breast  and  back,  and  black  and 
white  wings." 

Here  Margaret  paused  and  James  remarked, 
"Miss  M,  I  saw  about  twenty-five  of  them  all 
in  a  bunch  down  by  Mr.  S's." 

"Just  lately?  Perhaps  they  are  getting 
ready  to  go  south." 

"No,  'twas  last  spring.  Maybe  they  had 
just  come  back." 

Then  came  one  of  my  little  farmer  girls: 

"Every  night  in  the  summer  Charlie  and  I 
have  to  go  down  to  the  branch  (creek)  after 
the  cows,  and  there's  a  towhee  bird  sits  on  a 
bush  and  sings." 

A  pause  here,  and  I  asked,  "Can  you  de- 
scribe him  for  us,  Emma?" 

"No'm,  we  never  did  see  him,  but  he  sings 
lovely." 


:   Show  not  yourself 
gkd  at  the  m  ^for- 
tunes of  another 
though  he  were 
your  enemy 

George  Washington 

fEDRUAaV   P05T  CAUD  . 

Hekto^raphed  copies  of  this  ca.rd  mevy  be  colored  by  pupils, 
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Shy  little  Elaine  came  to  the  front  with  a 
handful  of  seeds  she  had  gathered  on  her  way 
to  school. 

"One  spring  mother  planted  some  morning- 
glories  and  since  then  they  come  up  every 
year.  We  pull  them  up  but  it  doesn't  do  any 
good,  they're  all  over.  And  we  children  take 
the  seed  pods  and  bend  back  these  little  green 
parts,  like  this,  and  cut  them  off  and  use  them 
for  tops. ' ' 

There  was  an  em  harassed  pause.  ' '  Do  they 
spin?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  spin  all  right." 

"Won't  you  tell  us  about  the  rest  of  your 
seeds?  You  have  some  pretty  ones,"  I  sug- 
gested. And  then  followed  a  little  talk  on 
rose  hips  and  asparagus  seeds. 

Mary  was  so  interested  in  her  topic  that 
she  almost  forgot  to  stammer : 

"A  few  weeks  ago  we  went  to  Delaware  in 
the  automobile,  and  my  cousin  took  us  down 
to  the  river.  There  was  a  boat  there  called 
'The  City  of  Dover, '  and  we  went  all  over  it. " 
Then  followed  a  very  interesting  description. 

In  less  than  forty-five  minutes  we  had  heard 
from  the  entire  class  of  thirty-five,  except 
Bryan,  the  largest  boy  in  the  class  who  didn't 
"know  anything  to  talk  about."  His  diffi- 
dence was  so  sincere  that  he  was  excused  for 
a  day  or  two.  Then  came  a  circus  to  a  neigh- 
boring town  and  his  mother  gave  him  per- 
mission to  go,  as  did  two  other  mothers  give 
their  boys. 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  "we  shall  expect  you 
to  tell  us  about  it  +omorrow.  We  shall  want 
especially  to  hear  about  the  trained  animals." 

"I  want  to  tell  about  the  monkeys,"  said 
Burton,  next  morning." 

"We  shall  enjoy  that,  I'm  sure.  And  you, 
Carlton?" 

"The  elephants,  I  guess.    They  had  some 
splendid  ones." 
"Bryan?" 

"There  were  some  trained  birds, "  suggested 
Burton. 

"I've  never  seen  trained  birds.  Will  you 
tell  us  about  them,  Bryan?"  And  I  changed 
the  program  then  and  there. 

Facing  an  audience  is  easy  to  Burton,  and 
his  description  of  the  monkeys  came  readily. 

"That  was  good,"  said  I,  and  now  we  want 
to  hear  about  the  birds. ' ' 

"Call  on  Carlton  first,  please." 

Carlton's  first  talk  had  "come  hard,"  but 
this  time  he  was  full  of  his  subject,  and  a 
spirited  description  of  the  elephants'  feats 
was  followed  by  one  of  'he  trained  seals, 
helped  out  by  an  occasional  remark  from  Bryan 
and  Burton.  It  was  hard  for  Bryan  to  face 
that  little  audience,  but  he  did  it  promptly. 

"I've  forgotten  what  kind  of  birds  they 
were.  They  were  big  white  ones  with  yellow 
feathers  on  their  heads,"  he  began,  and  then 
stopped. 

"Cockatoos?"  I  suggested. 

"Yes  that  was  it,"  he  went  on,  "and  they 
did  a  lot  of  tricks.  One  of  them  had  a  little 
coach  and  wheeled  it  all  ai.  .nd  the  stage 
and — ."    It  will  be  easier  for  him  next  time. 
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Busy  Work  Patterns  for  a  Mother  Goose  Border 

Carbon  or  hectographed  copies  of  this  pattern  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  cut.  Polly's  cap,  collar  and  apron  are  white.  Her  dress 
may  be  bright  or  a  somber  gray.  The  kettle  is  a  dark  gray  or  black.  Polly's  shoes  are  black.  She  has  yellow  hair  and  large  blue  eyes.  Mount 
the  figures  on  dark  green  oatmeal  paper.    Encourage  pupils  to  make  borders  for  their  rooms  at  home. 


Polly,  put  the  kettle  on, 
Polly,  put  the  kettle  on, 
Polly,  put  the  kettle  on, 
And  let's  drink  tea. 


J  r 
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The  Control  of  Contagious  Diseases  in  Rural  Schools 


BY  ERNEST  BRYANT  HOAG,    M.  D. 
Director  of  School  Hygiene  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  Minnesota 


HE  desirability  of  controlling 
contagious  diseases  among 
children  will  be  recognized  by 
considering  the  following 
facts,  quoted  from  the  writ- 
er's "Health  Work  in  the 
Schools:" 

"The  mortality  in  the  United  States  from 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough  and 
diphtheria  amounts  every  year  to  more  than 
twice  the  loss  of  life  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 
On  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  which  we  now 
have  regarding  the  causes  of  these  diseases 
and  the  modes  of  their  transmission,  probably 
more  than  half  of  this  loss  should  be  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  preventable.  The  annual 
needless  mortality  from  this  cause,  therefore, 
exceeds  the  slaughter  in  most  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  world's  history.  Thousands  of 
other  deaths  result  from  complications  follow- 
ing children's  transmissible  diseases. 

' '  The  school  as  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  con- 
tagions diseases. 

"For  some  of  this  loss  the  school  is  directly 
responsible,  particularly  in  the  case  of  measles 
and  diphtheria.  Statistics  collected  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  have  established  this 
beyond  doubt.  When  society  forcibly  brings 
children  together  in  the  public  school  it  is 
morally  responsible  for  the  sickness  and  deaths 
which  result  from  such  compulsory  contact." 

If  contagious  diseases  are  to  be  controlled 
in  rural  schools,  the  burden  will  usually  fall 
directly  upon  the  teacher,  for  in  most  of  such 
schools,  at  present,  no  organized  health  super- 
vision exists. 

Under  the  existing  conditions  the  first  re- 
quirement is  some  elementary  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  which  will  enable  her 
to  detect  these  diseases  when  they  first  man- 
ifest themselves. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  never- 
had  exact  training  in  this  phase  of  school 
hygiene,  the  writer  attempts  in  this  article  to 
present  some  simple  information  which  if 
carefully  followed  will  lead  to  successful  re- 
sults in  the  recognition  and  control  of  conta- 
gious diseases  in  the  schools. 

The  common  contagious  diseases  of  children 
are  the  following: 

Chicken-pox, 

Measles, 

Mumps, 

Whooping-cough, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet-fever, 
Ordinary  colds. 

These  diseases  are  all  general  in  character, 
but  in  addition  we  have  certain  localized  dis- 
eases, the  most  important  of  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher,  are: 

(a)  Certain  skin  diseases, 

(b)  Certain  eye  diseases. 

Of  the  group  under  (a)  are  included: 

1.  Scabies,  or  itch, 

2.  Pediculosis,  or  lice, 

3.  Impetigo  (infected  skin), 

4.  Ring-worm. 

Of  the  group  under  (b)  are  included: 

1.  Pink  eye  or  simple  inflammation, 

2.  Several  forms  of  severe  eye  inflammation. 


3.  Trachoma. 

Certain  less  common  diseases  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  classification  given  above,  but 
should  nevertheless  be  mentioned. 

These  less  common  school  diseases  are : 

1.  Small-pox, 

2.  Tuberculosis,  , 

3.  Hook-worm, 

4.  Infantile  paralysis. 

Having  named  certain  contagious  diseases 
of  children,  all  of  which  occur  with  more  oi 
less  frequency  in  schools,  let  us  first  briefly 
discuss  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  about 
modes  of  infection  and  then  pass  on  to  a  little 
consideration  of  each  of  the  infections 
mentioned. 

Until  rather  recently  attention  was  fixed  to 
a  large  degree  upon  inanimate  objects  as  the 
principal  sources  of  infection,  while  the  real 
source  (the  individual)  was  in  many  instances 
ignored. 

Because  objects  such  as  books,  clothing, 
desks,  letters,  pencils,  walls,  floors,  toys,  etc., 
were  supposed  to  cany  disease,  after  having 
been  exposed  to  it,  much  time  and  energy  have 
been  wasted  and  needless  worry  has  been  in- 
curred. 

Contagious,  or,  better  called,  transmissible 
diseases,  are  spread  by  means  of  tiny  living 
things  variously  called  germs,  microbes,  and 
bacteria.  Most  of  these  are  plant  forms  of 
life,  but  a  few  are  animal  forms.  They  are 
all  capable  of  rapidly  reproducing  themselves 
when  they  find  a  suitable  host,  but  in  the 
main  are  quite  incapable  of  such  reproduction 
outside  of  the  human  body  or  the  body  of 
some  other  animal. 

These  various  kinds  of  microbes  which 
cause  disease,  soon  die  when  exposed  to  sun- 
shine and  air  or  when  deprived  of  their  nat- 
ural host.  For  this  reason  we  now  know  that 
inanimate  objects,  such  as  those  mentioned, 
can  not  long  harbor  germs  in  a  living,  and 
therefore  dangerous,  condition.  Such  germs, 
like  other  living  organisms  must  have  food 
and  moisture  which  they  can  not  find  on  doors 
or  desks  or  toys  or  other  non-living  objects. 

All  of  what  has  just  been  said  merely  means 
that  germs  to  do  harm  must  have  come  very 
recently  from  a  living  host,  and  that  those 
which  have  been  deposited  on  such  things  as 
pencils,  books  and  other  such  articles  soon 
die  and  thus  become  quite  harmless.  For 
these  reasons  we  believe  less  today  than  for- 
merly in  dust  infection,  air  infection,  book 
infection,  infection  through  clothing  and  the 
like.  Much  less  attention  than  formerly  is 
therefore  now  paid  to  attempts  at  disinfecting 
schoolrooms,  which  probably  rarely,  if  ever, 
does  any  good. 

Of  course  nothing  which  has  been  said 
would  deny  the  possibility  of  certain  objects 
carrying  infection  if  that  infection  is  fresh 
from  the  body  of  the  host,  which  might  occur, 
for  instance,  if  a  boy  with  diphtheria  were  to 
cough  on  his  desk  or  wet  his  pencil  in  his 
mouth,  and  some  one  were  then  directlv  to 


come  in  contact  with  the  pencil  or  desk ;  but 
what  is  denied  is  that  very  much  school  infec- 
tion occurs  in  this  way.  If  it  really  did,  con- 
tagious diseases  would  be  far  more  common 
than  they  are,  and  their  control  would  be 
practically  impossible. 

The  real  source  of  infection  in  nearly  all 
instances  is  the  person  who  harbors  the  germ 
of  a  disease,  and  the  most  effective  means  of 
controlling  the  disease  is  to  isolate  the  infected 
person  until  he  is  no  longer  a  menace  to  others. 
To  do  harm,  the  germ  of  a  disease  must  pass 
from  the  body  of  one  indvidual  to  that  of 
another,  and  in  most  cases  this  must  occur 
directly.  * 

A  most  important  fact  to  remember  is  that 
the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  mouth  carry 
most  of  the  common  contagious  school  dis- 
eases, exclusive  of  those  of  the  skin  and  eyes; 
and  that  these  secretions  must  in  some  way 
reach  the  nose  or  mouth  of  another  individual 
before  such  secretions  have  had  a  chance  to 
dry,  that  is  to  say,  while  they  are  still  in  a 
fresh  condition. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  know  that  not 
very  infrequently  a  person  who  is  himself  not 
sick  with  a  disease  may  carry  the  germs  of 
this  disease  and  in  this  manner  infect  some 
one  else  who  might  then  get  the  disease  in  a 
severe  form. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  a  person  is 
well  from  a  contagious  disease  he  may  carry 
the  germs  of  the  disease  in  his  body  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  People  who  are 
either  not  sick  at  all  or  who  have  recovered 
from  a  sickness  and  still  carry  the  germs  of  a 
transmissible  disease  in  their  bodies,  are 
known  as  "Carriers."  Many  epidemics 
which  seem  to  develop  in  a  mysterious  way 
may  often  be  explained  by  the  presence  of 
such  "Carriers."  The  "mystery"  then 
quickly  disappears,  as  most  mysteries  do  once 
they  are  carefully  studied. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  child  is  very 
slightly  sick  and  is  so  soon  well  again  that  the 
real  trouble  is  not  recognized,  but  he  never- 
theless carries  virulent  disease  germs  in  his 
body  quite  capable  of  infecting  the  other  chil- 
dren. These  are  called  atypical  cases.  An 
epidemic  of  diptheria  for  example  might 
easily  begin  in  this  way. 

Let  us  now  summarize  what  has  been  said: 

1.  Contagious  diseases  kill  more  people  than 
even  the  worst  wars  do. 

2.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  later  life  are  due 
to  complications  following  the  contagious  dis- 
eases of  childhood. 

3.  Much  of  the  responsibility  for  conta- 
gious diseases  lies  with  the  schools. 

4.  Contagious  diseases  are  caused  by  living 
microscopical  organisms. 

5.  Contagious  diseases  are  usually  spread 
from  one  individual  directly  to  another. 

6.  Inanimate  objects,  such  as  books,  pen- 
cils, clothing  and  the  like,  have  relatively  lit- 
tle to  do  with  spreading  disease.    The  same 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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How  We  Study  Latin  America 

BY   PHILIP    EMERSON,    Principal  Cobbet  School,  Lynn,  Mass. 
THE  FIRST  OF  TWO  ARTICLES 

In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Dr.  P  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
urges  the  study  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  Dr.  Claxton  declares,  "We  should  teach  in  our  schools  and  colleges  more  of  the 
geography,  history,  literature  and  life  of  the  Latin- American  countries.  All  of  our  relations  zvith  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us  are 
bound  to  become  much  more  intimate  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  changes  in  commercial 
relations  brought  about  by  the  zvar  of  Europe,  as  well  as  other  recent  events,  have  served  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  recent  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  Latin-American  republics.'''' — TILE  EDLTORS. 


|^^S^P|IRST  of  all,  children  and  all 
It^fx  ■  Americans  should  know  that 

I  Inll  m  South  America  there  are 
3§|LJLJJm  peoples  much  like  ourselves, 
neighbors  whom  we  have  not 
Igggs  SEsaaiEiaJ  known  well  and  who  have 

known  so  little  of  us  that  many  still  distrust 
and  fear  us,  and  all  buy  less  from  us  than 
from  Europe.  It  is  important  to  fix  the  posi- 
tive conception  of  highly  civilized  peoples, 
powerful  nations,  rich  and  beautiful  cities, 
fruitful  and  prosperous  farms  and 
ranches.  This  needs  modification,  of  WggM 
course,  but  in  the  past  Americans 
have  started  with  the  conception  of 
little  countries  of  ignorant  half-breeds 
and  Indians,  misgoverned  through 
revolutions,  needing  our  protection  I 
but  not  meriting  our  respect.  This 
has  led  to  neglect  of  our  opportunities 
for  profitable  trade  and  has  been  a 
barrier  to  friendly  cooperation.  Lay,  |H 
then,  a  foundation  for  Pan-American  H^B 
fellowship.  \\ 

Of  course,  the  children  shoulit  know  L; 
some  facts  as  to  names  and  locations, 
cities  and  products — such  as  are  in-  jj^Jv 
eluded  in  current  quiz  lists,  prepared  I 
to  secure  and  test  the  efficiency  of 
teaching.  But  some  general  truths 
and  feelings  are  more  important  than  BH 
these  specific  facts,  because  essential  wBLl 
to  a  proper  realization  of  the  values  ir"  I 
of  the  knowledge  of  places,  physical  ffi'ffl 
and  political.  The  children,  then,  fBfl 
should  see  pictures  of  the  beautiful 
avenues,  parks  and  buildings  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  beside  its  beautiful  harbor, 
and  pictures  of  the  buildings  and  sur- 
roundings of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon- 
tevideo, Valparaiso  and  Santiago; 
pictures  also  of  farms  and  ranches, 
schools  and  governments,  wharves  HH 
and  stores.  If  a  stereopticon  is  not  I 
available,  then  illustrated  books  of  Bag 
travel  and  files  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  may 
be  secured  at  or  from  the  library  for 
the  children  to  study  under  the  teacher's  di- 
rection. A  class  lesson  at  the  library  is 
always  followed  at  the  Cobbet  School  by  so 
enthusiastic  a  recitation,  where  usually 
reticent  pupils  are  eager  to  tell  their  mates 
what  has  interested  them,  that  the  teacher 
is  exercised  not  to  arouse  response  but 
merely  to  direct  it  to  clear  conclusions. 

A  second  leading  truth  as  to  Latin  America 
is  that  it  has  developed  more  slowly  than  the 
United  States.  Although  there  is  more  land 
in  the  America  south  of  our  boundary  than 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  there  are  a  dozen 


million  more  people  in  the  United  States  alone 
than  in  all  Latin  America.  Moreover,  while 
we  are  a  great  manufacturing  country,  sup- 
plying most  of  our  own  clothing  and  machin- 
ery and  exporting  factory  products  to  all  the 
world,  Latin  America  exchanges  the  products 
of  the  mine,  forest  and  farm  for  the  maufac- 
tured  goods  from  other  countries,  even  as  the 
United  States  did  a  half  century  or  more  ago. 
This  is  true  although  Latin  America  was  set- 
tled a  century  before  the  English  colonies  in 


A  Street  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

North  America,  for  the  early  discovery  of  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  known  to  the  Indians 
of  the  highlands,  attracted  conquerors  and 
immigrants.  Why,  then,  should  development 
have  been  so  slow?  South  America  is  shaped 
like  North  America  and  great  rivers  lead 
down  from  a  western  highland  through  broad 
plains  to  the  Atlantic,  even  as  in  the  northern 
continent.  Then  it  has  the  advantage,  unlike 
Canada,  of  having  little  territory  too  cold  for 
occupation.  English  America  is  in  the  west- 
erly wind  belt,  so  extensive  regions  in  the 
lee  of  the  western  mountain  wall  are  too  arid 


for  widespread  habitation.  But  easterly  trade 
winds  blow  over  the  bulk  of  Latin  America, 
bringing  abundant  moisture  almost  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  central  and  south  America. 
Why  have  not  more  people  settled  in  and 
developed  Latin  America? 

Most  of  Latin  America  lies  within  the  trop- 
ics, and  the  bulk  of  it  is  lowland.  The  sun  is 
overhead  or  high  in  the  sky  at  noon  every 
day.  All  days  are  summer  days.  But  instead 
of  having  a  day  or  two  of  thunder  showers, 
then  two  or  three  days  of  dry  clear 
weather,  they  have  seasons  of  rainy 
days  and  seasons  of  dry  spells.  When 
the  sun  is  nearly  overhead,  at  noon, 
there  are  heavy  showers  on  the 
coasts,  plains  and  windward  slopes 
every  afternoon  and  evening.  But 
when  the  sun  is  lower  in  the  sky,  day 
after  day  on  the  plains  passes  with- 
out rain.  To  north  and  south  the 
yearly  dry  season  lasts  so  long  that 
grassy  plains  extend  for  miles  and 
seedling  trees  die  of  drought,  but 
where  South  America  is  widest,  near 
the  equator,  the  two  dry  seasons  are 
so  short,  and  on  windward  slopes  the 
rains  are  so  heavy  and  regular,  that 
dense  forests  cover  the  land,  and  in 
the  gloom,  beneath  the  forest  cover 
of  their  tall  trees,  the  ground  is 
water-soaked  and  clothed  with  a 
tangle  of  vegetation.  Insects  abound, 
fevers  attack  settlers;  people  lack  the 
vigor  of  dryer,  cooler  climates,  while 
the  ease  with  which  really  necessary 
clothing,  shelter  and  food  may  be 
obtained  discourages  the  people  from 
ambitious  exertion.  The  tropical 
climate  and  vegetation  of  the  bulk 
of  Latin  America  goes  far  to  explain 
the  fact  that,  though  a  century  older 
than  our  land,  its  population  is  less 
and  its  development  less  advanced. 
It  is  worth  taking  time,  in  the  fourth 
grade,  then,  to  give  the  children  a 
good  idea  of  the  climate  and  weather, 
the  vegetation  and  life  conditions  of  a 
moist  region  within  the  torrid  zone.  The 
Selvas  will  be  a  type  of  like  lands  on  other 
continents.  Pictures  and  books  should  be 
arranged  for  use.  If  a  school's  equipment  is 
meager,  a  teacher  may  gather  material  with 
the  aid  of  successive  classes  that  will  be  of 
great  value,  as  being  suited  to  the  children  and 
arranged  for  use.  Pictures  may  be  mounted 
and  hung  up  for  study.  Clippings  from 
the  popular  magazines  and  other  sources 
may  be  enclosed  in  catalogued  envelopes 
ready  to  lend  to  children  for  home  study. 

(Continued  on  p&ge  74) 
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Spelling  as  a  Thought  Subject 

BY  MARGARET  D.  MOORE 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Language  and  Intermediate  Reading,  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  New  York 

Netv  methods  in  teaching  spelling  are  very  welcome.  The  author  of  this  one  claims  that  excellent  results  were  secured  by  its  use.  It 
teas  taught  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  and  put  into  practice  by  the  graduates  of  that  school.  A  second  article  on  litis  subject 
will  be  given  next  month  in  the  form  of  a  type  lesson. — THE  EDITORS. 


0  LONG  as  the  proportion  of 
"made"  rather  than  "born" 
spellers  continues  to  be  as  it 
is,  just  so  long  will  teachers 
try  to  discover  ways  of  making 
spelling  dynamic. 
The  history  of  spelling  methods  shows  a 
continual  effort  to  make  the  work  effective, 
but  through  it  all  the  aim  has  seemed  to  be 
the  training  of  the  memory  rather  than  the 
reasoning  powers.  Our  fathers  were  proud 
if  they  could  rattle  off,  in  order,  the  letters 
which  formed  words  of  iwhose  meaning  they 
often  had  not  the  vaguest  idea,  and  the  fact 
that  they  could  spell  one  word  did  not  seem 
to  help  them  in  learning  others  of  similar 
character. 

When  those  of  us  who  have  had  some  years' 
experience  in  teaching  first  came  out  of  nor- 
mal school,  we  were  proud  to  know  that  the 
muscular  sense  would  aid  the  child  in  his 
drudgery  of  learning  to  spell,  so  for  twenty 
minutes  each  day  we  carefully  supervised  the 
pupils  as  they  laboriously  wrote  "each  word 
five  times."  To  be  sure,  we  were  very  care- 
ful to  see  that  they  did  not  write  the  word 
wrong  in  the  beginning  and  copy  it  wrong  all 
the  way  through,  but  did  we  teach  them  to 
visualize,  to  analyze,  to  compare,  to  eliminate 
words  which  required  little  or  no  study  and 
to  put  their  best  efforts  on  the  few  which 
really  needed  careful  and  intensive  study? 

Even  today,  too  much  of  the  teaching  of 
spelling  is  perfunctory  and  without  careful 
preparation  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  when  he  does  spell  well  in  spelling  class, 
his  written  work  in  other  classes  shows  a 
lamentable  lack  of  ability  to  spell  words  cor- 
rectly if  his  mind  is  on  the  thought  and  the 
form  of  what  he  is  writing. 

How  shall  we  make  the  spelling  class  a 
bright  spot  in  the  day  and  in  so  doing  make 
better  and  more  thoughtful  spellers?  In  one 
of  our  normal  schools  a  method  has  been 
worked  out  which  has  gained  permanent  re- 
sults, and  which  gives  the  pupils  steadily 
augmented  power  to  reason  out  and  remember 
the  spelling  of  new  words  by  means  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  already  gained. 

In  the  first  place,  the  words  are  so  graded 
that  in  each  grade  they  are  the  ones  which  a 
child  uses  naturally  in  his  language  work  or  in 
the  new  subjects  he  is  constantly  learning. 
Only  five  new  words  are  presented  each  day 
and  these  are  given  in  their  simplest  or  basic 
form.  For  instance,  he  would  never  be  given 
the  word  "prepared"  in  the  word  list,  because, 
through  experience,  he  is  to  learn  that,  with 
a  knowledge  of  "prepare,"  he  can  think  out 
for  himself  "prepared,"  "preparing"  and 
"preparation."  These  five  new  words  are 
used  in  five  interesting,  worthwhile,  connected 
sentences  which  offer  continual  chance  for  re- 
view of  the  words  already  learned,  and  the 


new  word  as  it  occurs  in  the  sentence  is  often 
not  the  basic  form  as  given  in  the  list.  When 
the  test  comes  on  the  day  after  the  words  are 
presented,  each  sentence  is  read  clearly  once 
only,  and  the  children  write.  Incidentally 
they  get  the  sentence  "feeling"  and  valuable 
practice  in  the  technique  of  writing,  for  even 
if  the  words  are  all  spelled  correctly,  the  work 
is  not  called  100  or  perfect  unless  it  is.  In 
order  to  encourage  beautiful  papers,  two 
grades  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  the 
upper  one  referring  entirely  to  the  correctness 
of  the  work,  the  lower  to  the  appearance. 
Thus  100 — E  would  mean  a  paper  perfect  in 
spelling,  capitalization  and  punctuation  and 
beautifully  written  according  to  the  system 
of  penmanship  used  and  the  form  prescribed. 
Half  sheets  of  8x10  paper,  cut  cross-wise,  are 
used  for  the  dictation  exercises,  and  they  are 
used  on  both  sides  unless  they  are  100— E,  in 
which  case  they  are  hung  up  in  the  room  and 
pupils  who  do  this  work  are  given  clean  pa- 
pers every  day.  Often  two  grades  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  longer  line  of  100 — E  papers, 
and  this  is  an  incentive  which  gains  good  re- 
sults. Of  course  papers  are  not  left  up  longer 
than  one  week,  because  a  dusty  paper  with 
corners  turned  up  and  a  date  of  days  before 
gives  anything  but  a  good  impression  to  a 
visitor. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  presenting  and 
teaching  the  new  words.  The  children  have 
spelling  books  but  they  do  not  use  them  in 
class.  After  the  lesson  presented  the  previous 
day  has  been  written  from  dictation,  the  pa- 
pers have  been  carefully  and  quickly  collected 
and  every  child  is  sitting  in  the  attitude  of 
attention,  the  teacher  reads  the  new  sen- 
tences, questioning  for  and,  if  necessary,  ex- 
plaining the  meanings  of  the  new  words. 
But  nearly  always  the  children  can  understand 
the  new  words  because  of  the  context.  The 
teacher  then  carefully  writes  the  five  new 
basic  words  on  the  board  in  syllables,  while 
the  children  think  first  of  the  pronunciation, 
being  helped  in  this  by  having  heard  and  rec- 
ognized the  new  words  as  they  occurred  in 
the  sentence ;  and  secondly,  they  look  for  words 
of  the  first  or  easiest  class,  those  which  do 
not  need  any  study  at  all  because  they  are 
made  up  entirely  of  words  already  known 
(like  seashore,  blacksmith,  bookbinder,  bed- 
side, sunrise,  handsome,  baseball,  bluebird 
and  innocent).  As  soon  as  the  words  are 
written,  nearly  every  child  is  ready  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  correctly  and  distinctly,  the 
teacher  listening  carefully  to  see  that  children 
who  have  difficulty  in  enunciation  are  giving 
the  right  sounds,  for  experience  has  taught 
us  that  many  children  spell  incorrectly  be- 
cause they  either  do  not  hear  correctly  or  pro- 
nounce the  words  wrong.  Different  children 
are  then  asked  to  name  the  first  class  words 
and  to  spell  them  as  they  face  the  rear  of  the 


room.  These  words  are  then  erased  so  that 
the  attention  of  the  class  can  be  focused  en- 
tirely upon  the  words  remaining. 

The  children  have  discovered  that  other 
easy  words  are  those  which  are  based  on  a 
phonogram  or,  as  they  call  them,  "family 
words,"  such  as  nray,  name,  brown,  small, 
snool,  price,  swing,  drift,  chest,  blank,  butter, 
greed,  bought.  Not  only  these  words  and 
others  belonging  to  the  same  family  are 
spelled  orally,  but  words  based  on  them,  as 
praying,  prayed,  brownstone,  smaller,  small- 
est, priceless,  swinging,  drifting,  driftwood, 
drifted,  drifts,  etc.  In  this  way  the  children 
soon  realize  that  they  can  spell  a  great  many 
words  themselves  without  a  teacher  and  with- 
out a  book. 

Third  class  words  are  those  spelled  exactly 
as  they  sound,  like  swept,  polish,  sort,  erect, 
invent,  etc.  These  are  treated  like  second 
class  words. 

Fourth  class  words  are  spelled  according  to 
sound  but  they  have  a  silent  letter  which  must 
be  remembered.  Words  belonging  to  this 
class  are  smoke,  provide  and  failure. 

Fifth  class  words  contain  words'  already 
known,  but  have  a  part  which  must  be  stud- 
ied, like  merchant,  truthful,  arrest,  lonely,  at- 
tention. These  require  more  study  than  words 
of  the  other  classes  named,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  eye-minded  and  muscular-minded  chil- 
dren, they  are  not  only  spelled  orally  but  are  re- 
written on  the  board  after  being  erased  from 
the  original  list  and,  if  necessary,  corrected. 

After  words  of  these  five  classes  are  elimi- 
nated, those  left  belong  to  the  sixth  and  last 
class,  those  which  have  to  be  learned  by  vis- 
ualization, comparison,  mnemonic  schemes  or 
by  coloring  the  letters  likely  to  give  trouble, 
like  (on)i(on),  sep(a  rat)e,  (pie)ce,  (ArcXtic). 
Very  soon  the  children  become  quick  to  see 
"how  to  think  out  a  way  to  spell  this  word." 

Of  course,  in  a  list  of  five  words,  not  all 
classes  will  be  found,  and  often  words  may  be 
classed  in  two  ways.  Occasionally,  nearly  all 
the  words  of  the  lesson  are  family  words  or 
words  spelled  according  to  sound.  These  can 
be  built  up  orally  without  the  necessity  of 
placing  them  on  the  board. 

After  a  quick  oral  drill  on  the  words  in  the 
list,  the  different  forms  of  these  words  as 
found  in  the  sentences  and  a  review  of  words 
which  have  given  trouble  in  previous  lessons, 
comes  the  final  drill  on  the  sentences.  This 
is  carried  on  at  the  board  by  means  of  various 
interesting  devices  which  hold  the  attention 
of  the  children  so  that  no  mistake  passes  un- 
noticed by  them. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  sentences 
are  dictated  and  the  children  are  tested,  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  every  paper  to  be  correct, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  children  enjoy  the  spelling 
period  and  gain  in  power  to  analyze  and  com- 
pare, as  well  as  to  remember. 
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THE  POULTRY  HOUSE 

HERE  are  many  different 
kinds  of  poultry  houses.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  upon  the  construction 
of  the  right  kind  of  a  house. 
Any  of  the  different  houses 
which  are  advocated  will  be  suitable  if  they 
are  constructed  according  to  certain  scientific 
principles.  The  most  important  consideration 
in  building  a  poultry  house  is  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  fowls.  * 

The  teacher  must  not  state  facts  and  expect 
pupils  to  remember  them.  The  pupil  already 
has  a  rather  broad  knowledge  of  different 
kinds  of  poultry  houses  that  he  has  seen  in 
the  neighborhood.  Make  frequent  use  of  the 
pupils'  own  experiences  to  develop 
new  knowledge.  Recall  that  few 
poultry  raisers  have  the  same  kinds 
of  houses.  Ask  different  pupils  to 
describe  the  methods  used  at  home. 
Lead  them  to  see  that  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent successful  methods  that  are 
used  certain  definite  principles  are 
always  followed.  As  a  result  of  the 
lesson,  the  following  facts  should  be 
well  established: 

Location  and  Floors:  The  house 
must  be  located  in  a  dry  place  with  a 
southern  exposure.  The  floor, 
whether  dirt,  concrete  or  boards, 
must  at  all  times  be  dry.  As  many 
poultry  houses  are  built  on  hill-sides, 
the  board  floor  will  be  necessary. 
The  dirt,  floor  is  the  least  expensive.  When 
a  dirt  floor  is  used,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  leveled  up,  eight  inches  of  the  sur- 
face removed  and  a  layer  of  stone  placed 
closely  together,  covering  this  surface.  Over 
the  stone,  place  a  layer  of  cinders  or  fine 
gravel.  Place  upon  this  about  nine  inches  of 
dry  dirt.  It  will  be  necessary  to  replace  the 
dirt  as  it  becomes  damp  and  filthy.  Dry  feet 
mean  clean  eggs  and  more  of  them.  Damp 
feet  mean  dirty  eggs  and  few  of  them. 

Ventilation :  A  large  amount  of  fresh  air  is 
necessary.  Drafts  should  never  blow  directly 
over  the  birds.  A  part  of  the  house  facing 
the  south  should  be  open.  In  the  coldest 
weather,  a  curtain  can  be  dropped  which  will 
permit  the  fresh  air  to  pass  through  and  the 
foul  air  to  pass  out.  There  should  be  no 
cracks  in  the  back  or  sides  of  the  house.  The 
open  front  admits  sunlight,  which  not  only 
keeps  the  house  dry  but  destroys  disease 
germs.  The  opening  should  not  extend  lower 
than  three  feet  from  the  floor.  Otherwise, 
snow  and  rain  would  blow  into  the  coop  and 
sunlight  would  be  excluded. 

Convenience  :  Fowls  require  careful  atten- 
tion. The  poultry  house  should  be  located 
near  the  home  and  not  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  barn.  Gates,  doors  and  the  entire 
interior  arrangement  should  be  such  as  to 
economize  in  space  and  time. 

The  Cost :    Frequently  boys  and  girls  are 


1 11  rued  from  the  poultry  business  because  of 
the  cost  of  equipment.  The  coop  is  usually 
considered  the  biggest  item  of  cost.  Nothing  ' 
is  more  erroneous  than  this.  On  every  farm 
are  to  be  found  old  boards  that  can  be  util- 
ized. Single-ply  prepared  roofing  can  be 
used  on  the  top  and  sides.  This  material  is 
cheap  and  serviceable.  As  a  further  safe- 
guard against  drafts,  the  sides  and  rear  end 
may  be  lined  with  building  paper  or  tarred 
felt. 

A  LESSON  ON  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 

I.  Purpose  of  the  Lesson :    To  teach  pupils 
how  to  construct  a  suitable  poultry  house. 

II.  Analysis  of  Subject  Matter : 

a.  The  different  types  of  houses. 

b.  The  most  economical  type. 


Figure  I 

c.  The  size. 

d.  Model  houses.  * 

III.  Method  of  Presentation  (Statements  and 
Questions): 

"Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  location 
of  our  poultry  house,  the  reasons  why  the  lo- 
cation is  important,  and  that  certain  scientific 
principles  are  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  a  poultry  house.  This  afternoon  we  are 
to  find  out  how  to  put  into  practice  what  we 
have  already  learned.  How  many  different 
styles  of  houses  have  you  observed?  Yes, 
here  are  many  different  kinds  and  all  of  them 
have  some  things  that  are  of  advantage. 

"Will  a  house  with  a  one-sided  roof  or  a 
two-sided  roof  be  the  easier  to  make? 

"It  is  estimated  that  each  bird  will  require 
five  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  house 
mentioned  is  8  feet  by  14  feet  and  5  feet  high 
in  the  rear,  sloping  to  7}4  feet  high  in  front. 
How  shall  we  find  the  number  of  square  feet 
in  this  house?  (8  feet  by  14  feet=112  square 
•feet.)  How  many  birds  would  this  house  ac- 
commodate? (22.)  Suppose  we  were  to  in- 
crease the  size  to  10  by  14 
feet?  To  make  certain  that 
we  understand  how  to  con- 
struct such  a  house,  let  us 
sketch  one  on  paper.  In  your 
drawings,  allow  one  inch  to 
the  foot.  (Model  houses  can 
be  constructed  out  of  soap- 


boxes. Ask  each  pupil  to  report  upon  the  size 
of  the  home  poultry  house  and  the  amount  of 
space  for  each  bird.) 

"Your  drawings  show  the  outside  of  the 
house.    Now  let  us  study  the  equipment. 

"In  placing  the  equipment,  what  must  we 
consider?  (Sanitation  and  greatest  amount 
of  floor  space. ) 

"Notice  in  Figure  I  where  the  roost  is 
placed.  Why  was  the  roost  placed  at  the 
back  part  of  the  building?  (Birds  will  be 
farthest  from  the  cold  air  outside.) 

"Suppose  that  we  allow  one-quarter  inch 
to  the  foot,  how  large  is  the  dropping-board 
in  Figure  I  ? 

"Notice  the  cleat  at  the  end  and  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dropping-board,  for  the  roost  to  rest 
upon.   How  would  you  keep  the  roost 
in  place?    (A  nail  at  each  side.) 

"What  do  you  notice  directly  be- 
neath the  dropping  board?  (Nests 
and  open  floor  space. ) 

"Let  us  look  at  Figure  II  and  see 
if  we  can  learn  how  these  nests  were 
made.  How  many  nests  have  we  in 
the  drawing?  What  scale  was  used 
in  constructing  these  nests?  What 
is  the  size  as  regards  the  dropping- 
board?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
long  hinged  door  on  the  back  part  of 
the  nests,  which  you  will  notice  is 
placed  directly  below  the  front  part 
of  the  dropping-board?  Where  does 
the  hen  enter  the  nest?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  have  the  entrance  in 
front?  (Hens  like  dark  nesting  places.1 
What  are  the  disadvantages  of  having  the 
nests  too  large?  (Two  or  more  hens  crowd 
into  them  and  the  eggs  are  broken. )  What 
are  the  advantages  of  having  the  nests  raised 
from  the  floor?    (Gives  more  ground  space.) 

"Next  let  us  consider  the  feeding  box. 
When  we  make  a  study  of  the  feeding  of  poul- 
try, we  shall  find  that  two  kinds  of  feed  are 
necessary  —  the  mash  and  grain.  I  have 
drawn  upon  the  board  a  dry  mash  trough.  It 
is  made  to  accommodate  twenty-four  hens. 
The  scale  used  is  one  foot  to  the  inch.  You 
may  determine  the  dimensions  of  this  feed 
trough.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  lath 
nailed  across  the  middle?  Notice  the  two 
partitions  across  one  end  of  the  trough. 
What  are  their  dimensions?  (Four  inches 
square. )  Their  purpose ?  vFor  shell  and  grit. ) 

"What  are  the  advantages  of  a  covered 
water  fountain?  (Sanitary  and  cheap.)  To 
save  space  and  prevent  litter  falling  into  the 
fountain,  where  and  how  should  it  be  placed? 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Improving  Poor  Penmanship 

BY  HARRY  HOUSTON 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  State  Normal  and  Public  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Author  of  "Houston's  Writing  Lessons,"  etc. 


I  T  T  UNDOUBTEDLY  all  will  agree  as  to 
I  \J  J  the  end  sought  by  penmanship  in- 
kgpnroal  struction,  namely,  legibility  and  ease 
jfc^gggj  0£  execution.  There  may  be  slight 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  degree 
of  rapidity  to  be  obtained,  but  in  the  main  all 
agree  that  good  writing  should  be  executed 
with  ease  and  freedom,  and  that  it  should 
present  a  uniform,  legible  and  pleasing  effect. 
There  is  not  such  unanimity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  procedure  necessary  to 
bring  about  these  desired  results,  although,  in 
general,  there  is  a  theory  that  drill  on  posi- 
tion and  penholding,  and  exercises  in  move- 
ment involving  a  long  series  of  easy  steps 
will  gain  the  end  sought. 

In  some  plans  for  penmanship  practice  the 
work  is  divided  into  many  small  parts  con- 
sisting of  general  exercises,  and  specific  ex- 
ercises that  lead  up  to  the  formation  of  some 
letter.  This  is  a  long  and  slow  process  in 
schools  where  only  a  small  amount  of  time 
can  be  given  to  this  subject.  Such  plans 
seem  right  theoretically,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly be  adequate  if  it  were  not  for  the  large 
amount  of  written  work  that  must 
be  prepared  daily  in  most  of  the 
grades. 

In  many  schools  there  are  two 
opposing  kinds  of  writing  that  are 
being  practiced.  One  kind  is  found 
in  the  penmanship  lesson  and  con- 
sists of  drills  that  tend  to  secure 
correct  position  and  movement,  but 
that  do  not  have  an  immediate  and  telling 
effect  on  the  written  work.  The  other  kind 
is  found  in  the  written  work.  In  many 
schools  therefore  these  two  activities  in 
writing  are  not  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. '  There  is  frequently  a  very  marked 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  work. 
The  penmanship  lesson  seems  to  lead  towards 
correct  and  elegant  habits 
of  writing.  All  the  other  // 
writing  seems  to  be  fix- 
ing habits  of  poor  pen-  It 
manship.  As  the  amount 
of  written  work  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  penmanship 
lesson  practice,  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  good 
penmanship  is  not  reas- 
suring. It  is  believed 
the  conditions  described 
exist  in  many  schools. 
What  is  wrong  and  what  is  the  remedy?  If 
all  written  work  could  be  abolished,  the  plan 
of  leading  up  to  the  writing  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs  through  many  easy,  gradual  steps 
would  be  entirely  adequate.  With  the  pres- 
ent courses  of  study  this  remedy  will  have  to 
be  discarded.  If  the  penmanship  periods 
could  be  lengthened  to  coincide  more  nearly 
with  the  practice  in  business  colleges  and 
special  penmanship  schools,  poor  writing  in 
the  public  schools  could  be  eradicated  with- 
out any  great  difficulty.    But  on  account  of 


the  large  number  of  studies  to  be  taught  this 
remedy  is  not  available. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  common  method  of  pro- 
cedure referred  to  above?  If  the  work  of 
making  good  handwriting  is  cut  up  into  many 
small  parts,  the  practice  of  one  part  has  very 
slight  bearing  on  the  written  work.  Even 
after  a  few  letters  or  words  have  been  prac- 
ticed, and  perhaps  perfected,  there  is  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  writing  as  a  whole. 
This  piecemeal  method  of  attacking  poor 
writing  is  inadequate.  The  instruction  and 
practice  are  too  remote  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  Much  the  same  problem  is  encountered 
in  securing  good  language  work.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  devote  the  language  periods  solely 
to  the  study  of  words.  If  good  written  Eng- 
lish is  to  be  secured,  and  incorrect  and  slov- 
enly habits  of  speech  are  to  be  corrected,  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  must  be  studied  and 
practiced  in  the  language  period  and  mistakes 
corrected  whenever  and  wherever  they  occur. 
There  should  be  a  direct  attack  upon  poor 
language  and  poor  penmanship.    The  stream 


This  Improvement  Was  Made  in  One  Lesson  with  Instruction  in  Spacing 

of  poor  written  work  cannot  be  diverted  by 
the  practice  of  exercises. 

Instead  of  continuing  indefinitely  with  ex- 
ercises, and  small  parts  of  the  writing,  attack 
poor  writing  as  a  whole.  This  can  be  done  by 
correcting  faults,  which,  if  corrected,  will 
effect  an  improvement  in  an  entire  page  of 
writing.    Attack  the  points  first  that  will 
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A  Good  Response  in  One  Lesson  Where  Size,  Space  and  Slant  Were  Emphasized 


bring  ^about  the  greatest  improvement  in  all 
writing.  Many  schemes  for  penmanship  prac- 
tice do  not  provide  for  this  instruction.  The 
common  practice  is  to  deal  with  one  detail 
after  another  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the 
poor  work. 

What  are  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a 
pleasing  effect  in  a  page  of  writing?  One  of 
the  most  important  is  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  work.  By  this  is  meant  the  proper 
spacing  and  margins  at  the  left  and  right  sides 
of  the  paper.    In  drawing,  mounting  pictures 


and  printing,  the  proper  placing  is  given  good 
attention.  Apply  the  same  principle  to  writ- 
ten work.  Notice  the  poor  writing  and  see  i t 
it  is  not  poorly  balanced  on  the  page.  Con- 
siderable improvement  can  be  effected  by  per- 
fecting this  point.  Plans  for  practice  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  include  drill  upon  the 
actual  work,  or  work  similar  to  that  which  is 
found  incorrect.  Drill  upon  exercises  will 
not  correct  this  fault;  direct  instruction  is 
necessary. 

Too  little  space  between  letters  is  another 
general  fault  in  poor  writing.  Correct  this 
as  well  as  all  others  by  showing  definitely  at 
the  blackboard  how  the  changes  should  be 
made.  The  degree  of  slant  in  the  strokes 
connecting  the  letters  determines  the  space 
between  the  letters.  Increasing  the  slant  of 
these  strokes  increases  the  spacing.  An  im- 
mediate change  can  be  effected  if  this  is 
shown  at  the  blackboard.  Study  the  illustra- 
tion given  below.  Both  specimens  were  writ- 
ten with  arm  movement.  No  amount  of  count- 
ing or  drilling  upon  exercises  would  have 
brought  about  the  change  that  was  made  by 
direct  instruction  upon  spacing. 
Wide  spacing  is  a  great  aid  to  legi- 
bility and  is  a  cure  for  much  poor 
writing. 

Another  general  point  is  size.  If 
all  of  the  small,  shriveled  writing 
could  be  changed  to  good  size  and 
spacing,   a  marked  improvement 
would  result.     These  changes  can 
be  made  if  attacked  directly  in  the  right 
way.    If  good  copies  are  available,  have  each 
pupil  determine  if  his  writing  is  too  small  or 
too  large.     In  addition  to  this,  the  teacher 
should  draw  horizontal  lines  upon  the  black- 
board and  make  her  writing  fill  the  correct 
amount  of  space  between  the  lines.  Pupils 
can  readily  see  if  they  are  following  this  ex- 
ample.    Any  pupil  im- 
mediately can  write 
larger  or  smaller  if  the 
mind  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  point. 

The  illustration  given 
below  is  typical  of  the 
work  of  the  entire  class 
from  which  it  was  taken. 
Exercises  could  be  made 
with  considerable  pro- 
ficiency, but  the  work  was 
too  remote  from  the  gen- 
written  work.  Note  the 
improvement  by  attacking  the 
most  glaring  faults.  Suppose  the  lesson  had 
been  devoted  entirely  to  movement  drills  or 
to  practicing  one  or  more  letters.  Would 
there  have  been  any  change  in  the  written 
spelling? 

In  the  lessons  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
the  correct  handling  of  the  pen  was  empha- 
sized as  well  as  were  the  points  mentioned. 
This  was  done  largely  by  the  direct  method  of 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Serving  Hot  Lunches  in  a  Rural  School — III 


BY  LULU  ROSENGRANT 


IE  TRY  to  have  some- 
thing different  for 
our  lunch  every  day. 
This  plan  serves  a 
double  purpose:  the 
children  do  not  be- 
come tired  of  any  one  dish,  and 
they  learn  that  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  selecting  food  so  as  to  avoid 
a  one-sided  or  badly  balanced  diet. 
The  needs  for  nourishment  differ 
as  habits  and  conditions  differ; 
however,  there  is  one  rule  to  be  re- 
membered: hearty  foods  for  cold 
weather  and  for  hard  work,  lighter 
foods  for  warm  weather  and  for 
lighter  work.  The  children  under- 
stand, then,  why  they  prefer  roast 
turkey  on  Thanksgiving  Day  rather 
than  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

In  the  recipes  that  I  shall  give  the 
smallest  proportions  are  used,  for  the  teacher 
may  find  it  necessary  to  furnish  the  ingredi- 
ents at  first,  and  she  will  want  to  cook  just 
enough  for  herself  and  to  give  each  pupil  a 
taste.  The  pupils  will  soon  become  inter- 
ested and  ready  to  furnish  their  share,  then 
the  recipe  can  be  enlarged  to  suit  the  school. 
The  domestic  science  that  follows  the  recipes 
will  furnish  a  number  of  lessons,  for 
it  is  not  well  to  attempt  too  much 
but  to  teach  only  those  things  that 
can  be  talked  of  naturally.  The 
children  are  quick  to  understand 
those  things  that  are  told  them  in  a 
natural  way.  In  using  the  iodine 
test  for  starch  do  not  try  all  of  the 
experiments  in  one  day  or  the  chil- 
dren may  become  tired  of  it,  but  do 
just  enough  to  stimulate  their  inter- 
est and  give  them  the  desire  to  find 
out  more. 

In  selecting  the  recipes,  I  have 
chosen  those  that  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  best  for  the  purpose  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  the  most  easily 
prepared. 

CREAMED  CABBAGE 
1  pint  boiled  cabbage  chopped   fine,  1 
tablespoonful  flour,   y2  pint  milk,  ]/2  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  1  tablespoonful  butter,  pepper. 

At  the  morning  recess  chop  the  cabbage 
and  allow  it  to  soak  for  a  half  hour  in  cold 
water  to  which  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  has  been 
added,  then  put  on  to  cook  in  hot  water;  leave 
the  lid  of  the  stew  kettle  part  way  off  to 
insure  ventilation.  Young  cabbage  will  cook 
in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  but 
later  in  the  winter  it  may  require  forty-five 
minutes.  When  done  drain  off  all  the  water. 
Beat  the  butter  and  flour  together,  add  the 
milk,  salt  and  pepper,  stir  into  the  contents 
of  the  stew  pan  and  simmer  ten  minutes. 
When  done  the  cabbage  should  be  crisp  and 
tender,  the  green  part  should  be  green,  and 
the  white  part  white  and  not  yellow.  Over- 
cooked cabbage  is  more  or  less  yellow  and  has 
a  strong  flavor,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
sulphur  it  contains. 
Perhaps  no  vegetable  has  been  so  abused, 


In  Cold  Weather  Cooking  is  Done  on  the  Large  Stove 

both  as  to  preparation  and  reputation  as  cab- 
bage. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bad  reputation 
of  the  vegetable  is  due,  not  to  any  inherent 
quality  of  its  own  but  to  the  methods  of  cook- 
ing it.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  sul- 
phur which  cabbage  contains,  it  is  liable  to  be 
indigestible  when  improperly  cooked;  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  can  be  cooked  so  it  will 


Making  the  Iodine  Test  for  Starch 

be  delicate  and  digestible.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  vegetables,  being  available  at 
nearly  all  times.  The  essentials  for  cooking 
this  vegetable  properly  are:  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  a  hot  fire  to  keep  the  water  boiling  all 
the  time,  and  thorough  ventilation,  that  the 
strong  smelling  gases  liberated  by  the  high 
temperature  may  be  carried  off  in  the  steam. 
Have  the  windows  open  a  little  at  the  top  and 
there  will  be  but  little  if  any  odor  of  cabbage 
in  the  house. 

BAKED  POTATOES 
Select  medium-sized  potatoes,  wash  thoroughly  and 
boil  fifteen  minutes,  drain  carefully  and  bury  them  in 
the  hot  ashes  of  the  stove  and  allow  them  to  remain 
thirty  minutes. 

It  saves  fuel  to  boil  the  potatoes  for  a  short 
time  before  baking  them  and  it  in  no  way 
spoils  the  flavor.  When  removing  them  from 
the  ashes,  roll  them  between  the  hands  with 


strength  enough  to  break  the  skin ; 
this  allows  the  moisture  to  escape 
and  improves  the  flavor.  Sweet 
potatoes  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  These  are  favorites  with  the 
children  during  cold  weather. 

Potatoes  come  under  the  list  of 
starchy  foods.  Such  foods  give  heat 
and  energy  and  are  stored  as  body 
fats.  They  are  sometimes  called 
fuel  foods.  Potatoes  are  about 
three-fourths  water;  the  solid  part  is 
largely  starch.  They  are  unfit  for 
food  when  raw  but  when  well  cooked 
are  quite  nutritious.  Cooking  swells 
and  softens  the  starch,  breaks  up  the 
cell  walls  and  therefore  aids  in  di- 
gestion. The  cell  walls  are  made  up 
of  cellulose;  this  substance  often 
becomes  hard  and  woody  with  age, 
and  for  this  reason  many  old  vege- 
tables require  longer  cooking  than  young 
vegetables. 

Potatoes  cooked  in  dry  heat,  as  baking  in 
the  oven,  or  roasting  in  the  ashes,  retain  all 
their  salts  and  other  constituents  and  the 
flavor  is  more  pronounced  and  savory  than 
when  cooked  in  water.    Baked  or  roasted  po- 
tatoes should  have  the  skins  broken  as  soon  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  heat,  so 
the  moisture  may  escape,  or  they 
will  become  soggy,  dark  and  bad- 
flavored.     The    moisture  changes 
some    of    the  starch  to  a  sticky, 
gummy  mass.     Potatoes  cooked  in 
the  skin  should  be  free  from  any 
blemish  and  washed  absolutely  clean. 
Solanin,  a  very  poisonous  substance, 
is  found  in  or  near  the  skin  of  pota- 
toes that  have  grown  exposed  to  the 
sun;  this  substance  also  develops 
when  potatoes  are  allowed  to  sprout, 
and  serious  illness  has  been  known 
to  follow  the  eating  of  exposed  or 
sprouted  potatoes.     If  the  children 
desire  to  do  so,  let  them  taste  a  potato 
that  has  grown  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
there  will  be  no  danger,  for  none  of 
them  will  have  the  least  desire  to 
swallow  the  mouthful. 
Sweet  potatoes  make  a  pleasant  and  health- 
ful addition  to  the  table.    They  are  rich  in 
starch  and  sugar  and  therefore  are  of  great 
fuel  value,  but  the  percentage  of  nitrogenous 
and  fatty  matter  is  very  small.   This  vegetable 
is  somewhat  laxative. 

Cut  a  thin  slice  from  a  raw  potato  and  drop 
a  few  drops  of  iodine  on  it.  Note  the  color. 
The  blue  tint  shows  that  starch  is  present. 
This  is  known  as  the  iodine  test  for  starch. 

Stir  into  a  glass  of  cold  water  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  starch,  add  a  few  drops  of  iodine  an 
note  the  color. 

Heat  a  tablespoonful  of  starch  until  it  turn 
brown,  add  cold  water  and  stir;  a  paste  is 
formed  due  to  a  new  compound  which  is  in 
the  starch,  called  dextrin,  caused  by  the  hea"^: 
this  new  compound  is  unlike  starch,  beins 

(Continued  on  page  G9) 
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Exercises  for  Washington's  Birthday 


Making  Our  Flag 

By  Margaret  C.  Fairlie 

N'oTE:  This  play  has  been  presented  many 
litnes,  often  before  large  audiences,  by  the  au- 
thor as  director.— THK  KDITORS. 

CHARACTERS 
George  Washington 
Robert  Morris 
Colonel  Ross 
Captain 
Drummer 

Small  company  of  soldiers 
Betsy  Ross 

(  Mary 

Sewing  girls  \  Jane  ■ 
(Dolly 

ACT  I 

Scene  I:  Sound  of  drum  is  heard  out- 
side, Captain  issues  orders  as  follows: 
"Right  face!  Forward  march!  Left! 
Left!" 

Soldiers  march  on  stage,  Captain 
leads,  then  stands  aside  to  allow  the 
soldiers  to  file  past  him  in  a  straight 
line.    Drummer  enters  last. 

Captain — Halt!  One,  two!  Right  face! 

(Any  simple  manoeuvers  may  be  car- 
ried out  with  the  soldiers  or  else  omitted 
altogether.) 

Captain — Break  ranks! 
You've  done  good  work  today,  my  boys, 

You've  drilled  and  marched  so  well 
That  when  the  army  we  shall  meet 

We'll  make  them  run  pell-mell! 

First  Soldier — 

I  wish  this  cruel  war  would  cease, 
We're  not  prepared  to  fight; 

Second  Soldier — 
We  have  no  money  for  supplies, 
We're  in  a  sorry  plight. 

Third  Soldier — 

But  we  must  keep  our  courage  up, 
We  can't  afford  to  fear. 

Fourth  Soldier — 

Yes,  we  must  conquer,  we  must  win 
Our  independence  here. 

Fifth  Soldier- 
It  seems  to  me,  that  if  we  had 

A  banner  for  our  men, 
A  flag  that  really  was  our  own, 

That  we'd  take  heart  again. 

Sixth  Soldier — 

That's  what  we  want,  a  flag  that's  ours, 
To  carry  every  day, 

'  Zvcntti  Soldier — 

Then  we'd  forget  the  cold,  and  chase 
Our  enemies  away. 

.Eighth  Soldier — 
I'm  sure  that  if  we  had  a  flag, 
We'd  make  these  soldiers  run. 

Captain — 

Fll  take  your  message  boys  at  once 

To  General  Washington. 
Form  ranks!    Right  face!  Forward 
march !  Left ! 

(Exit.) 

Scene  II: 

Enter  George  Washington,  walking 
slowly.  Enter  Robert  Morris  who  over- 
takes him.  ■ 

Morris — Good  morning,  General.  What 
is  the  news? 

Washington — Our  men  are  still  fight- 
ing with  a  brave  heart,  and  they  are  en- 


during hardships  that  are  almost  unbe- 
lievable. Congress  has  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  our  soldiers,  neither  has 
she  the  power  to  raise  this  money  by 
taxation.  It  seems  hard  to  give  up  the 
fight  but  it  is  impossible  to  expect  men 
to  stay  in  the  army  unless  we  can  pro- 
vide food  for  them  to  eat,  and  clothing 
to  protect  them  from  the  bitter  winds  of 
winter. 

Morris — I  was  just  on  my  way  to  your 
headquarters  to  tell  you  that  I  had  a  plan 
by  which  Congress  will  be  provided  with 
the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  our  war  with  England.  I  have  money 
that  I  will  gladly  lend  to  Congress 
until  we  have  overthrown  the  enemy 
and  become  a  firmly  established  govern- 
ment. 

Washington  (shaking  his  hand) — Good! 
I  am  most  truly  thankful.    In  fact,  I 


upholstery  business,  and  I  hear  she  is 
doing  it  well. 

Morris — Is  the  shop  on  Arch  Street? 

Ross — Yes,  sir,  number  239,  Arch 
Street. 

Morris — General,  please  draw  up  a 
plan  for  a  flag  that  will  represent  all  the 
colonies,  and  we  will  call  on  Mistress 
Ross  tomorrow  afternoon  and  see  if  she 
will  help  us. 

Washington — In  the  meantime,  let  us 
spread  the  good  news  that  our  soldiers 
will  soon  be  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

(Exit.) 
ACT  II 

Scene  I: 

Shop  on  Arch  Street ;  Betsy  and  her 
three  maids  sewing. 


The  Characters  in  Act  II 


Washington 


cannot  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  your 
help.  (Enter  Colonel  Ross.)  Ah!  here 
comes  a  friend  who  will  help  us  by  his 
advice  and  wise  counsel.  Mr.  Morris, 
permit  me  to  introduce  Colonel  Ross. 
Colonel,  this  is  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Robert  Morris.  He  has  just  told  me  that 
he  can  lend  Congress  all  the  money  that 
is  needed  to  continue  our  struggle  for 
freedom.  This  news  has  put  new  life 
and  power  into  me.  It  will  put  renewed 
energy  into  the  hearts  of  our  brave 
soldiers. 

Ross — I  also  have  a  suggestion  to  make 
that  may  help  us  win  this  war. 

Washington  and   Morris  (together)  — 
What  is  it? 
Ross — We  need  a  National  Flag. 
Morris — We  have  flags,  plenty  of  them. 
Ross — Yes,  that  is  the  trouble.  We 
have  too  many  flags.    At  present,  every 
colony,  every  regiment  of  soldiers,  has 
a  different  flag.    What  we  need  is  one 
flag  that  will  stand  for  the  united  col- 
onies.   We  are  thirteen  colonies  who  are 
fighting  for  one  cause,  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.   We  are  united  in  our  purpose,  we 
mean  to  become  one  nation,  and  we  need 
a  standard  to  place  over  our  army. 

Washington — You  are  right!  The  sol- 
diers too  are  calling  for  a  flag  that  will 
represent  the  united  colonies.  They 
think  that  it  will  bring  the  men  to- 
gether and  show  them  that  we  are 
working  for  a  common  cause. 

Morris— Can  you  suggest  the  name 
of  anyone  who  could  make  such  a  flag? 

Ross — Yes,  I  am  sure  that  Elizabeth 
Ross  could  do  so.  She  is  very  clever 
with  her  needle,  and  she  would  be 
greatly  honored  if  she  were  asked  to 
make  a  flag  for  her  country. 

Washington — 1  think  I  know  Mistress 
Ross.  Her  friends  call  her  Betsy 
Ross.  Is  she  not  the  wife  of  John 
Ross  who  died  of  injuries  received 
while  he  was  guarding  the  military 
stores  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
River? 

Ross — Yes,  she  is  now  carrying  on  his 


Mary — La,  Mistress  Ross,  you  are  so 
particular.  Every  stitch  must  be  worked 
just  right  or  you  will  have  none  of  it. 

Betsy  Ross — That  is  why  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  our  shop  open  in  spite  of 
this  war.  My  customers  know  that  when 
they  give  me  anything  to  do,  I  will  do  it 
well.  There  is  very  little  business  in 
these  times  and  we  must  do  our  very 
best. 

Jane — Lade  la,  Mary!    I  don't  mind 


barefooted  through  the  snow.  I  hear 
that  General  Washington  is  trying  to 
raise  money  to  pay  these  brave  men,  for 
if  something  is  not  done  quickly,  the 
army  may  be  forced  to  disband. 

Dolly — How  I  wish  I  were  a  soldier,  I 
would  never  give  up!  Think,  girls, 
(Jumps  up.)  of  the  glory  of  leading  an 
army  on  to  victory  and  of  driving  the 
enemy  from  our  shores!  I  believe  1 
should  like  to  be  like  Joan  of  Arc;  and 
here  I  am  chained  to  a  needle. 

(Mary  and  Jane  are  very  much  amused 
over  Dolly's  words,  but  Dolly  is  well  in 
front  and  does  not  see  them.) 

Betsy — Come,  come,  Dolly!  Learn  to 
use  your  needle  in  an  expert  manner  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  your 
powers  will  be  recognized.  Be  content 
to  do  your  part  well,  no  matter  how 
small  it  may  seem  to  be. 

Jane — Madam  Ross,  I  am  sure  that  I 
could  work  this  new  stitch  better  if  you 
would  tell  us  one  of  your  stories.  Tell 
us  again  about  your  old  home.  I  do  love 
to  hear  about  the  Quakers. 

Mary — Yes,  please  do,  Mistress  Ross. 

Betsy — I  think  I  have  told  you  all  the 
most  interesting  tales  of  my  girlhood 
days.  As  you  know,  both  father  and 
mother  were  Quakers  and  I  was  brought 
up  in  a  simple  quiet  way.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  that  father  was  a  builder  and 
helped  to  build  the  hall  where  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  signed, 
last  year? 

Dolly — How  very  interesting!  I  sup- 
pose if  we  win  in  our  fight  for  freedom, 
that  hall  will  be  a  noted  place  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Jane--Her  old  home  is  an  interesting 
place  also.  She  told  me  one  day  that  the 
bricks  in  it  came  from  England. 

Betsy — Yes,  they  were  brought  over 
in  the  good  ship  Welcome,  in  the  days 
when  William  Penn  was  founding  our 
city. 

Dolly — I  wouldn't  live  in  a  house  built 
of  English  bricks.  Mine  is  going  to  be 
a  log-house  built  of  American  trees. 

Jane — You  had  better  talk  less  and 
work  more  if  you  expect  to  own  even  a 
log-cabin. 

Mary — Why  did  your  father  buy  Eng- 
lish bricks,  Madam  Ross? 

Jane — La  me!  I  don't  suppose  we 
made  any  bricks  in  this  country  at  that 
time.  We  had  not  been  discovered  very 
long.  I  suppose  that  your  old  home  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Philadelphia,  is  it 
not? 


A  Group  of  Soldiers 


working  as  long  as  the  madam  allows  us 
to  talk.  Rip  it  out  and  be  thankful  that 
you  are  not  sent  away.  I'll  give  my 
best  bodkin  to  the  one  who  can  tell  whom 
I  saw  this  morning. 

Dolly — The  General !  I  saw  him  too. 
I  wonder  what  brings  him  to  our  city. 

Jane — Father  said  last  night  that  the 
army  is  in  sore  distress,  and  that  some 
of  our  soldiers  are  actually  marching 


(Some  one  knocks  three  times.) 

Betsy  —  Quiet,  girls!  listen!  (Three 
knocks.) 

(Dolly  runs  to  the  window,  returns  in 
great  excitement.) 

Dolly — Three  visitors!  and  I  believe 
that  General  Washington  is  one  of  them. 

Betsy — You  had  better  take  your  work 
into  another  room,  girls. 
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Mary — Perhaps  the  General  has  come 
after  Joan  of  Arc.    (All  laugh.) 

(Enter  Washington,  Morris  and  Ross.) 

(Betsy  makes  a  deep  curtsy  as  the 
gentlemen  advance.) 

Col.  Ross — Good  day,  my  dear  niece. 
May  I  introduce  to  you  General  George 
Washington  of  our  Continental  army,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Morris,  the  friend  and  finan- 
cier of  our  country?  Gentlemen,  this  is 
my  niece,  Mistress  Betsy  Ross.  (All 
bow. ) 

Betsy — It  is  a  great  honor  to  meet  you, 
gentlemen. 

Washington  and  Ross — The  pleasure  is 
ours. 

Washington  —  We  have  come  to  get 
your  help,  Madam,  for  the  cause  of 
independence. 

Betsy — My  dear  young  husband  lost  his 
life  for  the  cause,  and  if  I  can  serve  the 
colonies,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service. 
But  how  can  a  woman  help  you,  General 
Washington?    Surely  you  are  joking. 

Washington — By  your  skillful  needle, 
Madam  Ross. 

Betsy— La,  General  Washing-ton,  now 
I  know  that  you  are  only  in  fun.  How 
can  my  needle  help  the  cause  of  freedom? 

Washington — By  making  us  a  flag  that 
will  be  the  banner  under  which  we  shall 
win  the  fight. 

Morris — Do  you  think  you  could  make 
a  flag,  Mistress  Ross? 

Betsy  (bowing) — I  do  not  know,  but  I 
can  try. 

Morris  —  General,  show  her  your 
drawing. 

Washington  (showing  plan) — Here  it 
is.  You  see,  Madam,  we  have  thirteen 
colonies,  and  I  have  drawn  thirteen 
stripes.  These  stripes  are  to  be  of  alter- 
nate red  and  white  cloth,  first  a  red, 
then  a  white  stripe. 

Betsy — That  is  quite  plain. 

Washington — We  also  wish  each  state 
to  be  represented  by  a  star.  The  back- 
ground or  field  is  to  be  of  a  dark  blue 
color,  so  that  the  white  star  will  be 
plainly  seen  from  a  distance. 

Betsy  (taking  the  plan  for  a  closer 
examination) — But,  General  Washington, 
these  stars  have  six  points.  They  do  not 
look  right  to  me.  I  think  that  stars 
should  have  only  Jive  points. 

Washington — You  will  have  so  many 
stars  to  cut  out  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  easier  for  you  to  cut  stars  with  six 
points. 

Betsy — Easier!  I  can  cut  a  five-pointed 
star  with  one  clip  of  my  scissors! 

Ross  —Let  me  see  you  do  it,  niece.  I 
can't  do  that. 

Betsy — (taking  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  using  scissors  worn  on  a  ribbon  at 
her  belt) — I  double  a  square,  so;  then  I 
fold  this  corner  over,  so;  next  I  fold 
over  this  triangle,  so;  then  I  fold  once 
more  along  this  line,  so;  now  I  take  my 
scissors  and  with  one  clip,  behold!  (She 
holds  it  up.)    A  five-pointed  star! 

(Considerable  practice  will  be  needed 
to  cut  the  five-pointed  star  quickly  and 
and  nicely.  The  teacher  may  instruct 
the  pupil  by  the  use  of  the  diagrams 
given  on  this  page.) 

Morris — Very  clever !  I  vote  for  a  five- 
pointed  star. 

Ross  and  Washington — So  do  I. 

Washington — My  dear  Madam,  I  leave 
it  entirely  in  your  hands.  You  may 
arrange  the  stars  also  as  you  please  and 
proportion  the  stripes  as  you  think  best. 
Send  me  word  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

Morris — I  am  quite  impatient  to  see  it. 
I  know  it  will  be  beautiful. 

Ross — Do  your  very  best,  niece,  and 
don't  forget  that  I  am  responsible  to 
these  gentlemen  for  your  work.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

Betsy — I  thank  you  for  the  great  honor 
that  has  come  to  my  home  this  day. 
With  every  stitch  will  go  a  prayer  to 
God,  asking  that  our  soldiers  may  win, 
and  that  freedom  and  peace  may  come 
quickly. 


(All  bow.  Washington,  Ross  and 
Morris  depart. ) 

Betsy — Ah,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  can 
sew  and  sew  well.  Glad  that  I  too  may 
serve  my  country.  Father  helped  to 
build  the  hall  where  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed;  Uncle  Ross 
signed  that  Declaration,  and  if  I  can 
make  a  flag  that  will  be  thought  worthy 
of  being  carried  at  the  head  of  our  army 
the  name  of  Ross  will  be  honored  indeed ! 

Scene  II: 

Same  room  a  few  weeks  later.  Betsy 
and  nor  three  helpers  at  work.  Girls  are 
laughing  heartily  over  their  work. 
Knocking  is  heard. 

Betsy — Girls,  do  be  quiet!  I  hear  a 
knock. 

(Dolly  goes  to  the  door. ) 

Dolly — Come  in,  gentlemen. 

(Enter  Washington,  Morris  and  Ross.) 

Betsy — Good  day,  gentlemen,  the  flag 
is  finished.    Mary,  you  may  bring  it  in. 

(Mary  gets  the  flag  and  hands  one 
corner  to  General  Washington  who  car- 
ries it  the  full  length  of  the  flag  and 
allows  it  to  fall  over  the  front  of  the 
stage. ) 


Betsy — We  have  worked  hard  and  we 
have  done  our  best.  We  hope*  you  will 
be  pleased. 

(The  men  examine  the  flag  closely.) 

All— It  is  beautiful ! 

Washington— No  country  ever  had  a 
finer  flag!  I  am  greatly  pleased. 

Morris — And  how  well  the  stars  stand 
out  from  the  dark  background!  As  if 
each  colony  cried  out,  "I,  too,  stand  for 
freedom  from  a  tyrant  king!" 

Ross— I  like  the  colors.  "Red  says, 
Be  brave;  blue  says.  Be  true;  white 
says,  Be  pure."  A  message  to  each  and 
every  one. 

Washington—  I  think,  Madam,  that 
when  I  show  this  flag  to  our  Continental 
Congress,  you  will  be  appointed  flag- 
maker  to  the  new  nation  that  has  pro- 
claimed its  freedom.  I  wish  to  show  it 
to  some  of  our  boys  who  are  drilling 
outside.    (Exit  the  three  men. ) 

(The  soldiers  march  in,  headed  by  the 
drummer  boy.  Washington  and  the  cap- 
tain enter  last.  Tableau:  Flag  in  front, 
soldiers  holding  it  in  place.) 

END 


Fig.  1 


Diagram  Showing  How  to  Cut  a  Five-Pointed  Star 

Fold  a  square  of  paper  so  that  the  line  ab  (Fig.  i)  exactly  divides  it.  Find  center  of  folded 
edge,  point  c  (Figi).  Fold  along  line  cd  so  that  *  will  come  about  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2.  Fold 
edge  cd  to  cd,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Fold  triangle  ace  back,  as  in  Fig.  4.  Draw  a  line  from  g  to  a  point  (/) 
halfway  between  c  and  h,  and  cut  along  this  line.    Unfold,  and  you  have  a  five-pointed  star. 


F.  G.  D. 


George  Washington 


Fdna  Groff  Deihl 


When  Washing-ton  was  just  a  lit-tle  boy  He  nev-er  told  a  lie;  His 
When  Washing-ton  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  Oh    he  was  quite  as  br;'ve;  And 


Fa  -  ther  asked"Who  chopped  my  cherry  tree?'  He    answered:"It  was  I!" 

so  when  King  George  grew   so  ve-rybold   He  said"Nowyou  be  -  have!"  /7\ 


CHO. 


"i 

"We'll 


did  it  with  my  lit  -  tie 
hit    you   with  our     lit  •-  tie 


hatch  -  et." 
hatch  -  et." 


"I 
"We'll 


r  r  f  -if 


did  it  with  my  lit  -  tie  hatch- et."  "I  will  not  lie,  oh 
hit  you  with  our    lit  -  tie      hatch-et."       We'll      stand,  you     see,  for 


no,  not  I!  Not  e  -  ven  if  I 
li"b  -  er   -   ty,    And         e  -  ven      if  we 


f 

'catch  it'.' 
'catch  it'.1 


Washington's  Birthday 

By  Caroline  H.  Mooar 

Given  consecutively  for  three  years  by  the  au- 
thor's grade.  Amos  Webster  School,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass. 

CHARACTERS 
Mother,  Mrs.  Brown. 
Eric,  a  small  boy. 
Marion,  a  small  girl. 
Josephine  Hill,  a  schoolmate. 
Joseph,  an  older  boy. 
Calvin  Smith,  a  schoolmate. 
Oscar  White,  a  schoolmate. 
Gladys,  an  older  Kirl. 
Emily,  an  older  girl. 
George,  an  older  boy. 

(Mother,  six  children  and  three  school- 
mates.) 

Mother  is  discovered,  sewing  or 
darning. 

Enter  Eric,  Marion  and  Josephine. 
Marion — No  school  tomorrow,  mother! 
No  school ! 

Josephine— 'Tis  Washington's  Birth- 
day. 

Eric — May  I  go  skating? 

Mother— Yes,  I  think  so.  But  can  you 
tell  me  why  we  celebrate  Washington's 
Birthday? 

All — Oh,  he  was  a  great  man,  the 
"Father  of  his  country!" 

Mother— Well,  why  do  we  call  him  the 
"Father  of  his  country?" 

All — Why,  because — why,  my  father 
is — why,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  it  very 
well. 

Mother — Well,  here  are  Joseph  and 
Calvin  and  Oscar.  Perhaps  they  can 
tell  us. 

Boys — No  school  tomorrow!  No  school 
tomorrow!    We'll  go  skating  all  day! 

Mother — Joseph,  can  you  tell  us  why 
Washington  was  called  the  "Father  of 
his  country?" 

Joseph — I  think  it  was  because  he  was 
the  first  president  of  our  country. 

Calvin — Yes,  and  because  he  helped  to 
drive  out  the  British  and  Hessians.  If 
he  had  not  led  the  army  so  bravely  and 
well,  we  would  not  have  had  our  coun- 
try the  "land  of  the  free." 

Oscar— Then  he  was  so  kind  and  good 
to  his  soldiers  that  they  all  loved  him. 
When  they  were  having  that  terrible 
winter  at  Valley  Forge,  because  his  sol- 
diers could  not  go  home  at  Christmas  to 
see  their  families,  Washington  would  not 
go  to  his  home. 

Mother  —  Do  you  know,  Eric,  when 
Washington  was  born? 

Eric — Yes,  we  had  it  at  school  today. 
He  was  born  at  Bridge  Creek,  Virginia, 
on  February  22,  1732. 

Josephine — Just  1S3  years  ago. 

Marion — And  his  father,  Augustine 
Washington,  died  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Washington,  a  strong,  sensible  woman, 
brought  him  up  to  be  truthful  and 
obedient. 

Mother — Good. 

Josephine — And  his  mother  was  Mary 
Ball  before  she  married  Mr.  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Washington  kept  slaves  on  a 
plantation. 

Mother — Here  come  Gladys  and  Emily. 
What  have  you  learned  today  about 
George  Washington? 

Gladys — He  never  went  to  school  after 
he  was  fifteen,  but  he  was  a  good  writer. 
His  copy-books  were  very  neat,  and  he 
wrote  "Rules  for  Conduct." 

Calvin — Oh.  we  had  those  rules  to 
write  in  our  books.  There  were  five  of 
them.    I  can  give  the  first  and  the  last 

Mother — You  may  give  them,  Calvin. 
We  should  like  to  hear  them. 

Calvin— 1,  "Vile  words  should  not  be 
spoken  in  jest  or  earnest, "  and  5,  '  'Speak 
the  truth." 

Mother — Those  are  the  two  best  rules 
a  child  could  have  Can  you  give  any 
others,  Joseph? 

Joseph— Yes.  2,  «'  Come  not  near  the 
writings  of  another,  so  as  to  read  them 
unasked. " 
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Marion — What  does  that  mean,  mother? 
Not  to  look  over  your  shoulder  as  you 
are  writing? 

Mother — Yes,  dear,  and  not  to  read  a 
letter  addressed  to  another,  without 
leave. 

Emily — I  have  the  five  rules  written 
here.  I  copied  them  for  my  book.  I 
will  give  you  the  others.  3,  "Do  not 
speak  when  others  are  speaking."  4, 
"Do  not  show  yourself  glad  at  the  mis- 
fortune of  another,  even  though  he  be 
your  enemy. ' ' 

Mother — Those  are  all  very  good.  But 
here  is  George.  What  have  you  learned 
about  George  Washington? 

George — H.e  was  a  surveyor  for  Lord 
Fairfax.  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a 
surveyor.  And  he  was  sent  to  the  French 
camp.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  from 
1775  to  1783. 

Gladys — Yes,  and  he  married  Mrs. 
Martha  Custis,  and  lived  at  Mount 
Vernon,  on  the  Potomac  River. 

Emily — He  was  the  first  President  of 
our  country,  and  was  inaugurated  in  New 
York  City,  not  in  Washington,  April  30, 
1789. 

Joseph — He  was  re-elected  in  1792. 
He  served  a  second  term. 

Calvin— And  he  died  in  1799. 

Eric  and  Marion — I  remember  some- 
thing else.  He  was  "first  in  war,  first 
in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. " 

George— We  learned  that  Washington's 
birthday  was  first  celebrated  in  Boston, 
in  1856,  by  the  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation. An  old  letter  of  Washington's 
was  read  there.  It  said,  "One  of  my 
first  wishes  for  this  country  is  to  see 
slavery  abolished." 

Emily — Oh,  mother,  that  reminds  me, 
— the  day  we  went  to  visit  the  old  State 
House  in  Boston,  we  saw  a  life-sized 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  an  old-fashioned 
dress;  the  man  in  charge  there  told  us 
it  was  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  who  did 
more  than  anyone  else  to  make  Wash- 
ington's birthday  a  national  holiday. 

George — Here  is  a  verse  we  copied  in 
our  class. 

"He  stood:  the  firm,  the  calm,  the  wise, 

The  patriot  and  sage, 
He  showed  no  deep  avenging  hate, 

No  burst  of  despot  rage. 
He  stood  for  liberty  and  truth, 

And  dauntlessly  led  on, 
Till  shouts  of  victory  gave  forth 

The  name  of  Washington." 

Marion,  Josephine  and  Eric  —  We 
learned  a  song  about  Washington. 

Others — So  did  we. 

Mother — Won't  you  all  sing  it  now? 

All  (sing)  — 

Tune,  "Maryland" 

We  would  thy  faithful  children  be, 

Washington,  our  Washington! 
Unselfish,  loyal,  brave  like  thee, 
Washington,  our  Washington! 
Oh,  may  our  hearts  and  minds  be  pure, 
Our  lives  unstained,  our  honor  sure, 
So  may  our  native  land  endure, 
Washington,  our  Washington! 

If  He  Had  Known 

By  Alice  E  Allen 

If  little  Washington  had  known 

His  birthday  would  be  kept 
All  over  this  great  land  today, 

He  never  would  have  slept, 

With  thinking  how  the  cheers  would 
ring, 

And  how  the  bands  would  play, 
And  how  the  starry  flag  would  wave 
Because  it  was  his  day ! 

But  had  he  known  it  would  be  marked 

For  aye,  with  a  red  letter, 
Can  you  think  how,  in  any  way, 

He  could  have  done  much  better? 

For  he  was  truthful,  kind,  and  brave, 

And  busy, — seems  to  me 
There  isn't  very  much  besides 

One  little  boy  can  be! 


Histpry's  Patriotic  Party 

By  Lillian  Hankins  Campbell 

CHARACTERS 

Columbus.  Washington. 

Betsy  Ross.  Daniel  Boone. 

Lewis.  Clark. 

Sacajawea.  Lincoln. 

General  Grant.  General  Lee. 

Admiral  Dewey.  Two  workmen. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Schoolroom  Fairies  (any  number). 

SUGGESTIONS 

Have  the  stage  decorated  with  flags 
and  patriotic  pictures.  Dress  the  char- 
acters as  nearly  as  possible  to  represent 
the  historical  persons.  Often,  however, 
a  "cocked"  hat,  a  sword,  and  a  bit  of 
gold  braid  will  produce  the  effect  desired. 

First  Schoolroom  Fairy — This  is  Wash- 
ington's birthday  and  all  the  children 
have  gone  home  for  a  holiday.  But  I'm 
one  of  the  schoolroom  fairies,  you  know, 
so,  of  course,  I'm  here  today  the  same 
as  usual.  Last  night  after  school  was 
out  I  heard  some  scuffling  about  and 
soon  I  discovered  it  was  the  history 
books  tumbling  out  of  the  desks.  They 
all  gathered  out  in  the  hall  and  this  is 
what  I  heard:  "Let  us  have  a  history 
party  tomorrow.  We'll  have  our  famous 
people  come  and  each  one  tell  us  a 
story."  So  I'm  just  hiding  around  to 
see  what  it's  going  to  be,  for  in  all  my 
days  in  this  schoolroom  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it.  First,  though,  I'll  call  a 
few  of  'my  schoolroom  fairy  brothers 
and  sisters  to  enjoy  this  with  me.  (She 
beckons  and  other  fairies  enter  who  con- 
tinue the  conversation.) 

Second  Fairy— I'm  sure  this  party  you 
tell  us  about  will  be  heaps  of  fun.  Let's 
sing  them  some  songs.  They  won't  be 
able  to  see  us,  as  we're  invisible,  but  it 
will  make  them  feel  more  at  home. 


Third  Fairy— Let's  all  sit  over  here  so 
we'll  be  out  of  the  way. 

First  Fairy— Hush!  who  is  this  that 
comes? 

Second  Fairy — Why  it's  Columbus, 
can't  you  see? 

(Enter  Columbus.) 

Columbus — It  seems  good  to  be  re- 
leased for  a  little  while  from  the  covers 
of  the  history  book,  and  be  allowed  to 
stroll  about  on  this  beautiful  continent 
that  I  discovered  four  hundred  years 
ago.  It  seems  as  though  it  was  but  yes- 
terday that  our  little  ships  were  tossing 
about  on  the  great  wide  ocean.  Oh,  the 
joy  of  that  first  sight  of  land!  Little 
the  savage  on  the  shore  knew  the  wild 
joy  and  hope  he  sent  out  across  the 
waves  to  the  men  in  my  boats  when  he 
carried  his  lighted  torch  along  the  shore 
and  made  us  sure  that  we  had  found  a 
haven  after  three  months  of  hopeless 
wanderings  on  a  storm  driven  sea.  But 
I  must  make  use  of  my  time  while  I'm 
out  of  the  book  and  find  out  more  about 
this  great  new  land.  (Exits.) 

(Fairies  sing  one  verse  of  "Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.  ") 

(Second  Fairy  recites  "Columbus"  by 
Joaquin  Miller.) 

Third  Fairy  —  Here  comes  another 
great  man. 

(Enter  Washington!. 

Washington — The  books  are  paying  me 
a  great  honor  by  having  this  famous 
gathering  on  my  birthday.  I,  with  my 
erallant  soldiers,  fought  as  bravely  as 
we  knew  how  in  those  old  days.  We  en- 
dured bitter  cold,  hunger  and  many  more 
hardships  that  we  might  make  this  coun- 
try free.  Many  famous  men  lent  valu- 
able aid  in  those  stirring  times,  such  as 
Paul  Revere,  Samuel  Adams,  Patrick 
Henry  and  scores  of  others.  The  women 
of  the  land  worked  very  hard  to  keep 
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1.  Long    a  -  go     in    old    Ken  -  tuck  -  y,      In      a     lit  -  tie    cab  -  in  home, 

2.  From  that  cab  -  in     in    the    clear  -  ing    Forth  there  went  the  boy  one  day, 


Lived  a  boy — we  think  we're  luck-y  That  A  -  mcr  -  i  -  ca  was  his  home. 
And    the  next  we  know  they're  cheering  Pres  -  i  -  dent  Lin  -  coin  on  his  way. 


You  could  trust  him  with  your  mon  -  ey;  He  re-mem-bered  to  be  kind, 
Then  there  fol-lowed  war  and  trou  -  ble,    And    at    last   his    life    he  gave, 
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And  in  tell  -  ing  sto  -  ries  fun  -  ny,  He  was  nev  -  er  left  be  -  hind. 
That  our  land  might  not    be    dou  -  ble,    But    be     ev  -  er    free  and  brave. 
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Abe    Lin-coln,  dear,  we're  sing  -  ing  here 
J  1— — -I  
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you: 


Through-out  the  world  all    men     re  -  vere     And  love  and   hon  -  or    you , 


A- 
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And  while  Old  Glo  -  ry  waves  on  high,  And  U.  S.  means  US,  ev-'ry  one, 
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We'll  not  for  -  get  you  as  the  years  go  by.     Three  cheers  for  Lin  -  coin! 


the  soldiers'  clothing  and  food  ready. 
One  woman  I  am  going  to  introduce  to 
you.  (Enter  Betsy  Ross.)  This  is  Betsy 
Ross  who  made  the  first  flag. 

Betsy  (unfolding  the  U.  S.  flag)  — 
'Twas  long  ago  that  I  sewed  the  first 
flag  with  so  much  pains.  We  put  thir- 
teen stripes  and  thirteen  stars  in  our 
flag.  I  feel  greatly  honored  that  the 
people  of  my  country  still  remember  the 
first  flag  and  who  the  maker  of  it  was. 

Washington — Let  us  join  the  other  peo- 
ple from  the  history  that  are  waiting-  for 
us.  (Offers  Betsy  his  arm  and  they  go 
off.) 

(Fairies  give  quotations  about  Wash- 
ington and  sing  a  flag  song. ) 

Fourth  Fairy— Here  is  a  famous  man 
we  all  love. 

(Enter  Daniel  Boone. ) 

Boone — I  was  invited  to  this  here  party 
to  tell  you  what  I  did  before  I  was  put 
into  the  history  book.  Well,  I  reckon 
you  all  know  Dan'l  Boone  who  fought 
the  Indians.  I  made  friends  with  one 
tribe  that  captured  me  and  was  adopted 
as  one  of  their  family.  Those  were 
great  old  times,  living  on  the  frontiers 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  We  early 
settlers  didn't  live  those  dangerous  lives 
just  to  get  our  names  in  the  history,  but 
they  put  'em  in  just  the  same  and  you 
can  see  'em  any  time  you  look.  I'm  go- 
ing now  to  have  a  talk  with  the  other 
history  folks  that  are  out  here  at  this 
party.  (Exits.) 

(Fairies  sing  chorus  of  "Dixie.") 

Fairies — Here  are  Lewis  and  Clark. 

(Enter  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Sacajawea.) 

Lewis— Like  Daniel  Boone,  we  did  not 
think  of  getting  our  stories  told  in  the 
histories  when  we  made  our  way  up  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  up  the  Missouri 
River,  over  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
along  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Clark — But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this 
long  hard  journey  that  we  took,  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  might 
never  have  been  a  part  of  the  great 
United  States.  But,  History  Books,  you 
must  remember  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  my- 
self might  not  have  reached  the  glorious 
Pacific  Coast  had  it  not  been  for  this 
Indian  maiden,  Sacajawea,  who  guided 
our  party  across  the  Rocky  mountains. 
She  has  been  called  the  bird-woman,  and 
we  owe  her  a  great  deal  for  our  success. 

Sacajawea  —  Sacajawea  knew  the 
mountain  passes.  The  Great  Mountains 
were  the  homes  of  her  people. 

Lewis— We  must  not  tarry  too  long, 
there  are  many  fine  stories  to  be  told,  so 
we  wish  you  good-day.     (All  exit.) 

(Fairies  sing  softly  "Our  Native 
Land. ") 

First  Fairy  —  Quiet  now,  everyone! 
here  is  one  of  our  greatest  heroes. 

Lincoln  (entering  with  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe) — I  thought  I  heard  the  singing  of 
a  mighty  fine  song,  but  it  seems  to  be 
quiet  here  now.  History  Books,  you 
have  told  a  lot  about  me.  I  did  my  best 
I'm  sure  but  I  had  some  gallant  helpers. 
We  gave  the  negro  his  freedom  and  this 
great  country  of  which  you  are  all  so 
proud  we  held  together.  I  want  you  to 
remember  this  lady,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  who  wrote  ' '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. ' ' 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — My  book  is 
not  a  true  picture  of  the  present  day, 
but  I  think  you'll  all  agree  with  me  that 
it  helped  to  give  the  negro  his  freedom, 
and  if  so,  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

Lincoln — I  want  another  of  my  helpers 
to  come  before  you,  one  whom  you  all 
know. 

(Enter  General  Grant.) 

General  Grant— We  fought  hard,  my 
men  and  I,  and  we  had  brave  enemies 
too.  Lincoln  ever  cheered  us  on,  and 
under  his  wise  and  cautious  plans  we 
won.  But  I  want  you  to  remember  that 
great  man  we  fought  against.  He  was 
just  one  of  our  own  countrymen  but  he 
took  the  other  side  in  this  great  war  and 
nearly  won  his  case  too.  Here  is  Gen- 
eral Lee,  the  great  Southern  General  of 
the  Civil  War. 
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(Enter  General  Lee. ) 
General  Lee — I  thank  General  Grant 
for  his  generosity.  We  fought  hard  be- 
cause we  thought  we  were  right.  I  be- 
lieve we  all  think  now  that  it  was  for 
the  best  that  we  lost  to  the  brave  North- 
ern soldiers. 

Lincoln — We  have  told  our  stories,  so 
we  will  leave  you  to  hear  the  rest.  (All 
exit.) 

(Fairies  sing  "Marching  thro' 
Georgia. ") 

(Fifth  Fairy  recites  "The  Blue  and 
the  Gray. ") 

First  Fairy — Look!  here  comes  Ad- 
miral Dewey. 

(Enter  Admiral  Dewey.) 
Admiral  Dewey — The  history  '  books 
have  told  the  stories  of  the  Spanish 
American  war.  Many  brave  deeds  have 
been  mentioned.  We  fought  and  won 
the  battle  from  the  Spanish  in  Manila 
harbor.  We  had  time  to  stop  and  eat  our 
breakfast  in  between  times.  When  the 
war  first  broke  out,  the  great  battleship 
Oregon  was  needed  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  She  was  in  Puget  Sound,  and 
the  fine  record  that  the  crew  made  in 
bringing  the  ship  on  the  long  journey 
around  the  "Horn"  to  Florida,  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  More  great  men  and 
their  noble  deeds  I  could  tell  you  of  if 
time  permitted,  but  now  I  must  go. 
(Exits.) 

First  Fairy — What  is  that  they  are 
bringing  in? 

(Two  boys  dressed  as  workmen  bring 
in  a  large  relief  map  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  showing  canal  region. 
The  whole  procession  of  History  people 
file  in  and  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
map.) 

First  Workman — This  last  great  thing 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  United  States 
is  the  completing  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  has  taken  the  patient  untiring  work 
of  many  United  States  citizens  and  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
the  United  States  has  given  to  the  world. 

(All  march  around  stage  singing 
"America."  Fairies  join  circle  and  go 
off  with  the  rest,  waving  to  audience  as 
they  go. ) 

NOTE:  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Oceau," 
"Dixie,"  "Marching  Through  Georgia"  aud 
"America"  are  contained  in  "Favorite  Songs." 
I'rice  5  cents;  the  poem  "Columbus"  in  No.  235 
of  the  Instructor  Literature  Series.  Price  5 
cents;  "Our  Native  Land"  in  "Songs  of  Happy 
Life."  Price  30  cents  ;  the  poem  "The  Blue  aud 
the  Gray"  in  No.  10S  of  the  Instructor  Literature 
Series.  Price  5  cents. 

History  Dates 

By  Olive  Winship 

Tune  :  "Yankee  Doodle" 
I 

Examinations  are  today, 

I  wonder  if  I'll  pass, 
Those,  history  dates  are  very  hard, 

They  bother  the  whole  class. 
Let's  see, — there's  seventeen  seventy- 
six, 

That's  Independence  Day, 
And  seventeen  hundred  eighty-one 
We  finally  had  our  way. 

II 

In  eighteen  three  we  bought  some  land, 

Some  more  in  sixty -seven, 
In  sixty-one  we  fought  to  keep 

The  southern  states  eleven; 
We  fought  way  down  in  Mexico 

In  forty-four  or  eight ; 
In  forty-nine  we  found  some  gold, 

It  was  a  western  bait. 

Ill 

We  had  a  Fair  in  seventy-six, 

And  one  in  ninety-three, 
And  several  others  after  that, — 

They  always  bother  me. 
In  ninety-eight  a  war  with  Spain, 

Of  course  we  came  out  best; 
I  think  I'd  better  shut  my  book, 

I'm  sure  it's  time  to  rest 


America  for  Me! 


T.  B.  W. 


T.  B.  Weaves 
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I.  In  -  deed,  I'm  glad,  yes,    ver  -  y  glad,    And  thank-ful  as     can     be.  Ours 
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is    a  land  of  peace  and  wealth,  Of  a  -  cres  broad  and  free.    While  foreign  hosts  in 
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sav  -  age   war,    Con  -  tend    on    land    and     sea,      And    can  -  non  balls  raze 
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Chorus. 
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clas  -  sic  walls,  A  -  mer  -  i  •  ca  for    me !      A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca !    A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca !  A 
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mer  -  i  -  ca    for    mc  !   Our  matchless  flag  we'll  keep  unfurled,  Proclaiming  peace  to 
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all  the  world,  A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca!    A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca!    A  -  mer  -  i  -  ca    for  me  ! 
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Indeed,  I'm  glad,  yes,  very  glad, 

And  thankful  as  can  be 
Ours  is  a  land  of  peace  and  wealth 

Of  acres  broad  and  free. 
While  foreign  hosts  in  savage  war 

Contend  on  land  and  sea, 
And  cannon  balls  raze  classic  walls, 

America  for  me! 

Chorus — 

America!  America!  America  for  me! 

Our  matchless  flag  we'll  keep  unfurled, 
Proclaiming  peace  to  all  the  world 

America!  America!  America  for  me! 

II 

Indeed,  I'm  glad,  yes,  very  glad, 

And  thankful  as  can  be 
Ours  is  a  people  brave  and  kind, 

Who  love  true  liberty; 
And  cruel  war  we  do  abhor; 

At  peace  with  all  are  we; 


Our  laws  are  just,  "in  God  we  trust,'' 
America  for  me!  Chorus- 

III 

Indeed,  I'm  glad,  yes,  very  glad, 

And  thankful  as  can  be, 
Ours  is  the  grandest  flag  on  earth, 

That  floats  on  land  and  sea ; 
Beneath  each  fold  is  wealth  untold. 

The  emblem  of  the  free; 
Long  may  it  wave  above  the  brave ! 

America  for  me!  Chorus- 

IV 

Indeed,  I'm  glad,  yes,  very  glad, 

And  thankful  as  can  be 
Ours  is  a  Union  strong  and  great, 

Unmatched  in  history ; 
Of  humble  birth,  the  best  on  earth, 

Yet  kings  and  priests  are  we; 
Let's  hear  no  more  the  cannon's  roar, 

America  for  me!  Chorus- 


Song  to  Washington 

By  Ida  B.  Bassford 

Tune  :  "Maryland" 
I 

In  memory  we  sing  this  song, 

To  Washington,  to  Washington ! 
To  think  of  him  just  makes  us  strong, 

Our  Washington,  our  Washington! 
And  why  we  love  him  as  we  do, 
Respect  and  reverence  him,  too, 
Is  just  because  his  life  was  true, 
Our  Washington,  our  Washington! 

II 

We've  read  how,  in  his  early  youth, 

Washington,  our  Washington, 
Was  ever  mindful  of  the  truth, 

Washington,  true  Washington! 
The  walls  of  Truth  shall  ever  stand. 
And  Washington,  the  great,  the  grand, 
Won  by  it,  freedom  for  our  land, 
Washington,  brave  Washington! 

Ill 

The  noblest  monument  we  raise 

To  Washington,  to  Washington! 
Will  be  our  words  and  songs  of  praise 

To  Washington,  to  Washington! 
A  greater  work  we  could  not  do, 
Nor  grander  course  could  we  pursue. 
But  we  can  all  be  just  and  true, 
Like  Washington,  our  Washington! 

George  and  His  Father's  Cherry 
Tree 

By  Hazel  Dysart 

George  Washington,  so  I've  been  told. 

Was  once  a  little  boy. 
He  was  his  mother's  darling, 

His  father's  pride  and  joy. 

George  was  much  like  other  boys, 

And  always  in  their  play, 
(Especially  when  playing  war), 

He  was  sure  to  lead  the  Way. 

Now,  one  day  George's  father 

Gave  him  a  little  hatchet; 
Not  one  among  the  other  boys 

Possessed  one  that  could  match  it. 

Of  course,  like  any  other  boy, 
George  sought  a  chance  to  use  it. 

His  father  said,  "If  you  destroy 
A  thing,  you'll  surely  lose  it" 

By  this,  he  meant  that  he  would 
Deprive  George  of  that  hatchet 

If  he  should  hack  a  valued  thing, 
Chop  it  up,  or  even  scratch  it 

George  tried  the  edge  on  sticks  and 
posts ; 

He  found  it  was  a  dandy; 
So  he  decided  that  his  hatchet 
Might  really  prove  most  handy. 

If  only  he  dared  use  it; 

So  he  thought  to  cut  a  tree, — 
There  might  be  one  in  the  orchard— 

That  wouldn't  matter— he  would  see. 

So  he  hastened  to  the  orchard, 

And  sure  enough,  he  spied 
A  small  but  pretty  cherry  tree, 

"Wish  I  might  cut  it,"  he  sighed. 

This  was  a  great  temptation 
Since  the  cherries  were  so  few. 

The  tree  so  small,  and  that  hatchet 
Had  an  edge  so  sharp  and  new. 

Well,  he  cut  it  down!  His  father 
The  next  morning  found  it  out. 

"It  was  my  favorite  cherry  tree," 
George  heard  his  father  shout. 

And  so  Father  Washington 

Questioned  each  child  in  that  town; 
At  last  he  came  to  George,  who  kept 

His  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground. 

"George,  did  you  do  this?" 

George  bravely  raised  his  eyes, — 
"Yes,  I  did  it  with  my  hatchet, 

Father;  I  can't  tell" lies. " 

Father  Washington  was  so  impressed 
With  the  truthfulness  of  his  son 

That  he  quite  forgot  to  punish  him 
For  the  naughty  deed  he  had  done. 

I'm  sure  the  moral  of  this  talc 

Is  very,  very  clear. 
Always  be  sure  to  tell  the  truth, 

'Twill  save  many  a  pain  and  tear. 


February  ipij 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Various  Exercises  for  February  Programs 


Valentine  Exercises 

By  Hazel  Dysart 

For  six  children.  Each  child  may  carry  some- 
thing  or  make  appropriate  gestures  to  symbolize 
the  thought  in  his  verse.  Thus,  the  first  child 
has  a  pasteboard  bird,  cut  out  and  painted,  in  his 
hand,  or  imitates  the  action  of  little  birds  pick- 
ing up  crumbs.  The  second  child  holds  some 
Mowers.  The  third  child  wears  a  crown  of  yellow 
paper,  unevenly  cut  into  points  all  around,  to 
represent  sunshine.  The  fourth  child  smiles, 
looks  very  happy  aud  claps  his  hands  joyously. 
The  fifth  child  holds  one  or  two  toy  animals 
tenderly.  The  sixth  child  holds  out  his  hand 
measuring  the  height  of  children  'smaller  than 
h  i  mself. 

First  Child— 
Because  I  love  the  pretty  birds, 

I'll  make  my  valentine  for  them; 
Of  crumbs  scattered  on  the  ground, 

For  snow-bird,  sparrow,  wren. 

Second  Child — 
The  flowers  are  my  valentine; 

Seeds  I'll  plant  and  soon 
Buttercups  and  daisies — 

All  will  be  in  bloom. 

Third  Child— 
Into  the  lives  of  others 

I'll  help  to  bring  sunshine; 
Don't  you  think  that  will  make 

A  pretty  valentine? 

Fourth  Child— 
Where'er  I  go,  all  day  long, 

I'll  gay  and  cheery  be; 
And  that  will  be  my  valentine, 

For  everyone  I  see. 

Fifth  Child— 
For  all  the  little  animals 

I  make  my  valentine; 
To  chickens,  cats,  dogs  and  birds, 

I'll  always  be  most  kind. 

Sixth  Child— 
The  best  thing  I  can  think  of 

Is  always  to  be  kind 
To  little,  weaker  children; — 

So  that's  my  valentine. 

All  — 

Our  valentines  are  different;  but  nicer, 
too,  by  far, 
Than  the  paper  ones  that  soon  are 
thrown  away ; 
For  ours  are  loving  thoughts  and  kindly 
deeds  towards  all, 
Which  cheer  and  bless  each  one  upon 
his  way. 

Guess  Who 

By  Eva  May  Moss 

I'll  make  a  curtsy  very  low. 

And  then,  perhaps,  you'll  say, 
"She  is  a  fine,  grand  lady,  oh! 

Who  lived  long  years  ago." 
Yes,  my  friends,  that's  all  quite  true, 

But  you  must  tell  my  name; 
I  loved  the  flag,  red  white  and  blue, 

It  set  my  heart  aflame. 
I'm  trying  to  look  stately, 

My  husband  was  so  great, 
For  he  was  the  first  president 

Of  the  United  States. 
What!  aren't  you  good  at  guessing? 

Must  I  tell  every  one? 
Ha!  ha!  it's  such  a  joke  on  you, 

I'm  Martha  Washington! 

George  Washington 

By  Eva  May  Moss 

I'm  just  a  pretend  Washington, — 

Of  course  you  all  must  know 
I'm  not  the  truly,  truly  one, 

For  he  lived  years  ago. 
It's  heaps  of  fun  to  dress  this  way, 

In  wig,  knee  pants  and  ruff; 
But  only  to  look  like  him 

Will,  of  course,  not  be  enough, 
For  I  surely  want  like  him  to  be, 

A  kind  and  truthful  loving  son, 
A  playmate  fair  as  I  can  be, 

For  such  was  George  Washington. 
A  citizen  trusted,  then,  you'll  see 

When  a  big  man  I  become, 
As  loyal,  wise:  and  good  as  he, 

Our  own  loved  Washington. 


Keep  on  Trying 

By  Hallie  Ives 

I'm  told  Columbus,  while  in  Spain 

For  royal  favors  seeking, 
Approached  the  courts  again,  again, 

For  ships  and  men  beseeching. 
Through  days  and  months  he  came  and 
went, 

All  royal  rules  defying, 
Though  he  were  ill,  or  money  spent, 
Yet  still  he  kept  on  trying. 

A  man  named  Wright  thought  he  could 
fly, 

On  wings  of  his  own  making, 
He  used  his  money  and  his  brains. 

And  worked  with  faith  unshaking; 
While  no  one  dreamed  he  would  succeed, 

He  soon  surprised  them  flying, 
And  he  won  out,  'tis  truth  indeed, 

Because  he  kept  on  trying. 

Marconi  strove  to  talk  through  air, 

A  wireless  message  choosing, 
The  public  called  him  very  strange, 

His  system  new,  amusing; 
But  now  the  ships  while  on  the  sea 

Can  rescue  hurt  or  dying, 
They  get  the  call  Marconi  sends, — 

He  never  did  stop  trying. 

Then  Edison,  I  have  been  told. 

Set  metal  tubes  a-speaking. 
He  whispered  "Sugar"  in  their  ear, 

But  "Sooker"  they  kept  squeaking; 
He  worked  until  he  brought  the  h, 

And  "Sugar"  echoed,  sighing, 
And  now  we  have  the  phonograph 

Because  he  ceased  not  trying. 

Now  these  great  men,  like  you  or  me, 

Were  boys  in  the  beginning. 
Who  held  for  what  they  thought  was 
right, 

And  so  we  find  them  winning. 
So  let  us  do  our  very  best, 

There's  work  about  us  lying; 
We'll  find  a  world  of  great  things  yet 

If  we  will  keep  on  trying. 

February  Twelfth 

By  Virlinda  Foster 

An  exercise  for  five  children.  Each  should  hold 
a  small  flag,  aud  as  the  flag  is  referred  to,  in 
each  verse,  the  pupil  should  raise  the  flag  high 
in  the  right  hand.  In  the  last  stanza  flags  should 
be  held  up  aud  waved,  or  a  little  salute  given. 

First  Child— 
I  am  so  very  glad  to  know 
That  a  great  man  lived  some  years  ago, 
Who  to  this  flag  did  honor  give, 

And  so  do  I. 

Second  Child — 
A  greater  man  do  you  know  of  any, 
Who  lived  and  toiled  for  so  many  ? 
This  starry  banner  Lincoln  loved, 

And  so  do  I. 

Third  Child— 

From  all  I've  read  and  what  I  have 
heard 

Of  this  brave  man,   I'll  speak  a  good 
word, 

Our  country's  flag  he  honored, 
And  so  do  I. 

Fourth  Child— 
I've  heard  of  many  others,  who  loyal 

were  and  true, 
But  I  think  Lincoln  was  the  best,  now 

tell  me,  do  not  you? 


See  the  nation's  flag  he  cherished! 
And  so  do  I. 

Fifth  Child- 
Lincoln  was  so  kind,  so  honest,  so  good. 
To  be  like  him,  I  wish  that  I  could. 
This  flag  he  waved  so  bravely, — 

And  so  do  I. 

All — 

And  so  we'll  ever  honor  give 
To  him  who  did  so  nobly  live, 
And  salute  these  colors,  one  and  all, 
The  red,  the  white,  the  blue! 

Patriotic  Conundrums 

By  Mary  V.  Myers 

DIRECTIONS  :  The  eight  children  engaged  in 
this  exercise  s'taud  promiscuously  about  the  front 
ofthsroom.  Each  holds  behind  him  the  object 
or  a  picture  of  the  object  about  which  he  recites. 
At  the  close  of  the  recital  of  each  stanza,  the 
pupils  in  their  seats  may  guess  the  conundrum, 
after  which  the  child  may  display  the  object  or 
picture  of  lit' to  the  school.  In  stanza  one,  the 
child  may  wave  the  flag,  then  present  it  to  the 
one  who  guessed  it  correctly.  The  second  child 
reciting  may  present  the  bell,  or  picture  of  it,  to 
the  one  who  guessed  it  correctly.  The  third 
child  may  present  a  cardboard  hatchet,  etc. 

First  Child- 
White  as  the  snow, 

Blue  as  the  sky, 
Red  as  a  rose, — 

Wave  it  on  high !  (Flag.) 

Second  Child — 

It  rang  out  in  glory, 

It  rang  out  a  story. 
Now  who  here  can  tell 

The  name  of  this  bell? 

(Independence  bell.) 

Third  Child- 
Sharp  as  an  ax, 

A  bright  new  toy, 
Was  used  unwisely 

By  a  boy.  (Hatchet. ) 

Fourth  Child- 
Red  as  a  rose, 

Round  as  a  ball, 
It  grows  on  a  tree 

That  stands  near  a  wall. 

(Cherry.) 

Fifth  Child— 

With  needle,  thread  and  skill, 

And  with  a  woman's  will, 
A  woman  did  create 

Our  first  flag,  grand  and  great. 

(Betsy  Ross.) 

Sixth  Child— 

I  beat  it  with  two  sticks, 

I  beat  it  on  its  head, 
1  beat  it  very  hard, 

And  it  was  very  red. 

(A  Drum.) 

Seventh  Child— 

With  knapsack,  sword  and  gun. 

And  brave  as  he  could  be, 
He  saved  his  country's  flag. 

What  hero  bold  was  he? 

(A  Soldier.) 

Eighth  Child— 

The  Father  of  our  Country, 

Whose  birth  we  celebrate, 
In  our  hearts  shall  ever  live. 

Who  was  this  hero  great? 

(George  Washington.) 


Our  Old  Sweet  Song 

By  C.  E.  C.  Longyear 

Tune  :  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song"  ( in  '  Favorite 
Songs,"  Price  5  cents.) 

I 

Once  in  our  Nation's  history  so  bright, 
We  had  a  man  of  strength  and  of  great 
might; 

He  saved  our  country,  and  his  sense  of 
right 

Led  us  to  Freedom  and  from  Error's 
night. 

George  Washington!    Oh,  may  his  name 

be  praised, 
In  reverence  now  be  all  our  voices  raised. 

Chorus — 

Let  us  all  remember  our  own  Washington, 
He's  the  greatest  statesman  we  have 

ever  known. 
Bring  his  laurels  hither,  let  us  sing  and 

long 

Honor  him  in  story  and  swell  the  song 
Of  our  own  Washington. 

II 

"He  was  first  in  peace,  he  was  first  in 
war, ' ' 

We  hold  him  true  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 
"First  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  country- 
men," 

Whom  he  wisely  led  time   and  time 
again. 

George  Washington!  Oh,  "rarest  unison, 
Soldier  and  statesman"  and  man  in  one. 

Chorus — 

III 

He  bowed  in  silence  before  his  God 
At  Valley  Forge,  where  weary  soldiers 
trod, 

He  pleaded  for  his  starving  men  and  cold, 
He  looked  in  pity  on  his  suff'ring  fold; 
George  Washington,  for  this  we  hold  you 
dear, 

Love  will  be  found  in  all  our  hearts  each 
year. 

Chorus — 

Chums 

By  Daisy  D.  Stephenson 

Susie  Jones  and  I  are  chums — 

She  lives  next  to  me — 
And  we  sit  real  close  in  school, 

Good  as  we  can  be. 
'Cause  if  we  were  not,  you  see, 

Teacher'd  part  dear  Sue  and  me ! 

Sue  and  I  walked  down  the  street, 

Valentines  to  see; 
I  found  out  just  what  she  liked, 

Paid  my  pennies  three. 
One  just  like  it  she  gave  me, 

Both  were  satisfied,  you  see! 

A  Slighted  Birthday 

By  Dora  A.  Mondore 

My  birthday  comes  in  February, 
Just  the  same  as  all  great  men ; 

But  it  seems  'tis  never  mentioned 
Either  by  tongue  or  pen. 

Once  I  asked  my  papa  'bout  it,— 
"Why,"  he  said,  "my  little  son, 

You  have  never  been  a  hero 
Like  the  great  George  Washington  ; 

"Keep  on  growing,  little  sonny. 

Great  and  good  as  e'er  you  can; 
Live  in  peace;  though  history  slights 
you, 

You  will  be  a  noble  man." 

Our  Postman 

By  Daisy  D.  Stephenson 

Our  postman's  awf'lly  nice  to  me. 
We're  really  truly  friends,  you  see! 
1  wait  out  by  the  maple  tree, 

To  get  the  mail  each  day. 
This  morning  he  came  past  at  nine — 
''Hello  there!  Say,  this  weather's  fine! 
I'm  bringing  you  a  valentine," 

I  heard  our  postman  say. 

The  Thoughtful  Little  Mother 

By  Daisy  D.  Stephenson 

I've  made  so  many  valentines\ 
And  though  it  may  be  folly, 

I  cannot  bear  to  slight  the  dear — 
I'll  just  send  one  to  dolly! 


Robbie's  Valentine 

M-  I.  H.  M.  Ida  Hedrick 


h&4  =m=*=J 

1 

1.  Lit  -  tie  Rob  -  bie  went  to  school,  When  lie  lacked  three  years  of  nine, 

2.  Rob  -  bie  shook  his  lit  -  tie    head,  Tho'  he  thought  the  game  was  fine, 

3.  "I'll  claim  you,"  one  cried  in    glee;  "I'll  be  yours,  and  you'll  be  mine," 

4.  Rob  -  bie   made  a  fine,  red    heart,  Print  -  ed     on     it  "Val  -  en  -  tine," 


=1  1  H=a^ 
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And  the  chil  -  dren,  smil  -  ing,  said,    "Rob  shall  choose  a  val  -  en  -  tine." 

And    in  sweet  -  est  tones  he  said,    "Mam  -  ma    is    my    val  -  en-  tine." 

"Oh,    no,    no,"    a  -  gain  cried  he,    "I'm    my    mam-ma's  val  -  en  -  tine." 

On    the  oth  -  er  side  "Mam-ma,"  "  For  I'm  hers  and    she  is  mine." 
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Recitations,  Songs  and  Exercises  for  Friday  Afternoon 


A  Rhyme  of  Cities 

Said  little  Johnnie  to  the  Owl : 
"I've  heard  you're  wondrous  wise, 

And  so  I'd  like  to  question  you; 
Now,  please  don't  tell  me  lies. 

"The  first  thing,  then,  I'd  have  you  tell, 

My  empty  mind  to  fill, 
Pray,  was  it  that  explosive  beef 

That  made  Chicago  111.? 

"I've  heard  it  said,  yet  do  not  know — 

In  fact,  it  may  be  bosh  — 
Then,  tell  me,  is  it  lots  of  dirt 

That  makes  Seattle  Wash.  ? 

"When  certain  things  will  not  go  straight 
To  right  them  we  should  try; 

So,  maybe,  you  can  say  what  'tis 
Sets  Providence  R.  I.  ? 

"Another  thing  I  wish  I  could 

Inform  my  waiting  class 
Is  just  how  many  priests  it  takes 

To  say  the  Boston  Mass.  ? 

"This  is  the  time  of  running  debts, 

As  you  most  surely  know. 
This  secret,  then,  impart  to  me: 

How  much  does  Cleveland  0.  ? 

"  In  ages,  too,  you  must  be  learned, 

More  so  than  many  men, 
So,  tell  me  in  a  whisper,  please, 

When  was  Miss  Nashville  Tenn.  ? 

'  'It  takes  great  heat  the  gold  to  melt, 

And  iron  takes  much  more ; 
"'hen  is  it  true  that  'way  out  west 

The  rain  melts  Portland  Ore.? 

''some  voices  are  so  strong  and  full 

And  some  so  still  and  small, 
•.hat  I  have  wondered  oftentimes 

How  loud  could  Denver  Col.?" 

The  Owl,  he  scratched  his  feathered 

pate: 

"I'm  sorry,  little  man; 
Ask  some  one  else.    I  cannot  tell, 
Perhaps  Topeka  Kan. ' ' 

Wanted :  A  Dog 

Oh,  Pa,  the  boy  next  door  to  us, — ■ 

The  one  that's  jest  moved  in, — 
Has  got  a  bully  Saint  Bernard 

That  comes  'most  to  my  chin. 
He's  got  a  collar — 'nd  his  name 

Is  all  wrote  on  it,  too. 
Bill  takes  him  out  to  play  with  him 

Whenever  school  is  through. 

'Nd  Pa,  you'd    ought  to've  seen  him 
oncet, 

When  we  went  to  the  store, — 
"f was  almost  time  fer  school  to  start, 

We  didn't  know  it  'fore; 
We  heerd  the  bell,  —  'nd  then  Bill  says, 

"You  take  it  home,  old  boy." 
Bobs  took  the  bundle  in  his  mouth 

'Nd  jest  yelped  out  fer  joy. 

'Nd  Pa,  Bill  says  that  Bobs's  more  fun 

Than  any  feller'd  be; — 
He  runs  'nd  barks  'nd  jumps  'nd  plays 

'Nd  fetches  things,  you  see. 
'Nd  Bill, — he's  got  a  brand  new  sled 

With  reins,  fer  Bobs  to  draw: 
'Nd  then  he  "shakes, "  'ndsits  and  begs— 

Sech  tricks  you  never  saw ! 

'Nd  Pa,  I  think  that  if  I  had 

A  playmate  dog  like  that, 
I  wouldn't  want  so  many  things — 

I  wouldn't  need  that  bat, — 
Nor  play  so  much  with  other  boys, 

Nor  tease  at  Uncle  Will's; — 
I'd  be  a  better  boy,  I'm  sure, 

If  I'd  a  dog  like  Bill's! 

Unselfishness 

That's  a  nice  piece  of  cake  on  the  tea 
tray ! 

And  mamma'd  have  said  "yes"  had 
she  stayed — 
But  it  is  the  last  piece — and  to  take  it 
Would  make  you,  they  say,  an  old  maid ! 

Well,  papa  and  mamma  both  will  love  me ; 

And  Towser  would  die  for  my  sake; 
And    they'd    miss   me  so  much  if  I 
married— 
I  must  eat  that  last  piece  of  cake! 

— St.  Nicholas. 


Twilight  is  Stealing 

Arranged  by  T.  B.  Weaver 

Tune  "Messed  Assurance." 

Twilight  is  stealing  over  the  sea, 
Shadows  are  falling  now  dark  on  the 
lea; 

Borne  on  the  night  winds,  voices  of  yore 
Come  from  the  far-off  shadowy  shore. 

Chorus — 

Far,  far  away,  beyond  starlit  skies, 
Where  we  are  told  true  love  never  dies; 
Gleameth  a  mansion  filled  with  delight, 
Our  happy  home  where  cometh  no  night. 

Chorus — 

Voices  of  loved  ones,  songs  of  the  past, 
With  me  abideth  while  memory  shall 
last ; 

Lonely  I  wander,  sadly  I  roam, 
Seeking  that  far-off  heavenly  home. 

Chorus- 
Come  in  the  twilight,  come,  come  to  me, 
Bringing  some  message  from  over  the 
sea ; 

Cheering  my  pathway  while  here  I  roam, 
Seeking  that  far-off  heavenly  home. 

Chorus — 

Mother's  Angel  Cake 

When  mother  baked  an  angel  cake,  we 

kids  would  gather  round 
An'  watch  her  gentle  hands  at  work,  an' 

never  make  a  sound ; 
We'd  watch  her  stir  the  eggs  an'  flour 

an'  powdered  sugar,  too, 
An'  pour  it  in  the  crinkled  tin,  an'  then 

when  it  was  through 
She'd  spread  the  icing  over  it,  an'  we 

knew  very  soon 
That  one  would  get  the  plate  to  lick,  an' 

one  would  get  the  spoon. 

It  seemed  no  matter  where  we  were 

those  mornings  at  our  play, 
Upstairs  or  out  of  doors  somewhere,  we 

all  knew  right  away 
When  ma  was  in  the  kitchen,  an'  was 

gettin'  out  the  tin 
An'  things  to  make  an  angel  cake,  an' 

so  we  scampered  in 
An', ma  would  smile  at  us  an'  say:  "Now 

you  keep  still  an'  wait, 
An'  when  I'm  through  I'll  let  you  lick 

the  spoon  an'  icin'  plate." 

We  watched  her  kneel  beside  the  stove, 

an'  put  her  arm  so  white 
Inside  the  oven  just  to  find  if  it  was 

heatin'  right. 
An'  mouths  and  eyes  were  open  then  be- 

coz  we  always  knew 
The  time  for  us  to  get  our  taste  was 

quickly  comin'  due. 
Then,   while  she   mixed  the  icin'  up, 

she'd  hum  a  simple  tune, 
An'  one  of  us  would  choose  the  plate  an' 

one  would  choose  the  spoon. 

A  Busy  Day 

My  papa  has  a  little  sign, 

Printed  in  black  and  gray; 
It's  only  just  a  single  line: 

"This  Is  My  Busy  Day!" 

And  sometimes  when  I  creep  to  look. 

He's  writing  with  a  pen; 
Or  quietly  reading  in  a  book — 

He  calls  that  busy  then! 

Why,  when  I'm  busy  I  just  race 
Downstairs  ;  then,  like  as  not, 

I  fly  back  to  the  other  place 
For  something  I  forgot! 

Then  I  slide  down  the  banisters, 
And  from  the  porch  I  spring, 

(Perhaps  I  tumble  in  the  burrs), 
Then  go  and  take  a  swing. 

And  then  I  race  Jack  Smith  to  town, 

Or  climb  the  garden  wall ; 
And  though  I'm  sure  to  tumble  down, 

Nobody  minds  a  fall. 

But  if  I  sat  still  in  a  chair, 

It  wouldn't  be  my  way 
To  say,  with  such  important  air: 

"This  Is  My  Busy  Day!" 

— St.  Nicholas. 


A  Place  for  Boys 

Ma,  she  says:   "S-s-h-h!"  Pa.hesavs: 
"Don't!" 

Aunt    Lou,    she  says:  "Kee-ee-eep 
still!" 

An'  grandpa  says:  "Oh,  go  outside 

If  you  mus'  wissle,  Bill!" 
An'  even  Jane,  the  hired  girl, 

Says:  "Goodness,  hush  that  noise!" 
It's  plain  enough  to  me  that  home 

Ain't  no  fit  place  for  boys. 

En  pa  says:  "S-s-h-h!"  an'  ma  savs: 
"Don't!" 

An'  grandpa  says:  "Land  sakes!" 
An'  'en  Aunt  Lou  says:  "Gracious  me! 

What  noise  one  youngster  makes!" 
An'  Mike,  the  hired  man,  he  says: 

"My  heavens!  W'at  a  noise!" 
So  I  jist  have  to  go  outside, 

'Coz  home's  no  place  for  boys. 

'En  I  go  down  to  Uncle  Jack's, 

An'  he  says:  "Gracious  me! 
Here  is  that  nervy  boy  of  mine, 

Come  out,  Aunt  Moll,  an'  see!" 
'En  we  go  inside  an'  make 

Such  a  big  lot  of  noise, 
It  seems  to  me  'at  Uncle  Jack's 

The  only  place  for  boys. 

Nobody  ever  says  "S-s-h-h!"  there, 
Or  "Don't!"  an'  Uncle  Jack 

'St  cuts  up  capers  like  a  boy 
Till  it's  time  to  go  back. 

An'  'en  jist  like  it  was  before, 

Aunt  Lou  says:  "Tush,  boy,  tush!" 

Pa    says:  "Now,  Bill,  don't  slam  the 
door!" 

An'  ma,  she  jist  says,  "Hush!" 

Gee.  but  I'd  like  to  live  somew'eres 

W'er  people  don't  say  "Tush!" 
Or  "Goodness  me!"  or  "Sakes  alive!" 

Or  "  Don 't ! "  or  "  S-s-h-h ! "  or  "  Hush ! " 
W'enever  I  jist  squeak  a  chair 

Or  make  a  little  noise, 
'Cuz  such  a  place  as  that  would  be 

A  bully  place  for  boys. 

— J.  W.  Foley. 

Mother's  Almanac 

I  tell  you,  when  it  comes  to  dates, 
My  mother's  just  "the  boss!" 

She  tells  me  all  I  want  to  know 
'Thout  ever  gettin'  cross. 

You'd  think  she'd  get  mixed  up  some- 
times— 

At  school  I  know  /  do— 
'Bout  Washington,  and  Plymouth  Rock, 

And  1492. 

But  mother  says:  "The  war  with  Spain 

Was  fought  in  '98— 
The  year  you  all  had  chicken-pox, 

Exceptin'  little  Kate. 

"That  year,  of  course,  the  Spanish  ships 
Were  sunk  in  Cuba's  channels; 

'T  was  summer,  for  I'd  put  away 
You  children's  winter  flannels. 

"The  Boer  war  in  Africa — 
That  was  a  dreadful  thing! — 

Began  in  '99,  I  know. 
Jack  broke  his  arm  that  spring. 

"  'T  was  nineteen-four,  and  winter,  too, 
When  Japs  and  Russians  fought. 

You  almost  had  pneumonia  then 
From  that  bad  cold  you  caught." 

*      *  * 

There's  six  of  us,  and  we're  mixed  up 

With  hist'ry  just  that  way. 
Sometimes  it's  measles,  croup  or  mumps, 
But  there's  no  date  that  ever  stumps 

My  mother,  night  or  day! 

— St.  Nicholas. 

Shine  On,  O  Flag 

The  flag  floats  east,  the  flag  floats  west ; 

The  skies  unveil  their  glory  ; 
Each  stripe  reflects  the  loving  light, 

Star  tells  to  star  its  story. 

From  sea  to  sea  in  calm  or  storm 

Shine  on,  O  flag,  in  beauty 
For  all  who  walk  in  Freedom's  ways, 

For  all  who  died  for  duty. 

— George  F.  Packard. 


Traps 

By  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill 

An  exercise  for  five  boys,  each  bearing  a  large 
heart  mounted  on  a  rod  tall  enough  to  reach  his 
shoulders.  A  heart  should  be  on  each  side,  the 
rod  coming  between  the  hearts.  On  one  side  is 
a  letter,  all  the  letters  spelling  "Traps  ;"  on  the 
other,  the  word  for  which  the  letter  stauds,  as 
"Temper."  They  enter,  form  line,  and  rest  rods 
on  the  platform,  out  from  the  body,  held  by 
right  hand,  letter  side  out. 

All- 
Journeying  onward,  through  cold  or  heat, 

We  find,  on  our  pilgrim  way, 
That  traps  are  set  for  unwary  feet, 

We  must  watch  for  them  every  day. 

(As  each  speaks,  he  turns  his  heart.) 

First  Boy— 
Temper  is  an  ugly  trap, 
It  springeth  quick  with  a  sudden  snap! 
Watch  for  this  trap,  watch  all  the  time. 
For  Temper  oft  bringeth  its  victims  to 
crime. 

Second  Boy — 

Rudeness  seems  only  a  little  trap, 

Yet  watch  for  it  carefully; 
For,  caught  in  this  trap,  you  can  never 

hope 

A  gentleman  to  be. 

Third  Child— 
" Ambition!"  you  say,  "Why,  that's  not 
a  trap ! ' ' 

And  yet  it  may  easily  be, 
We  never  must  rise  at  another's  expense. 

Rise,  but  take  him  along  with  thee. 

Fourth  Child— 
Prying  seems  rather  a  harmless  trap, 

But  it's  treacherous,  you  see. 
"Mind    your    own    business,"  though 
rather  blunt, 

Is  a  very  good  rule  for  me. 

Fifth  Child— 
Selfishness  is  a  common  trap, 

And  many  are  scattered  around; 
But  if  you  remember  the  Golden  Rule, 

In  that  trap  you'll  never  be  found. 

All  (turning  hearts  again)  — 
Beware  of  the  traps,  the  deadly  traps, 

Strewn  along  the  pilgrim  way. 
But  journey  along  with  a  cheerful  song. 

And  remember  to  watch  and  pray. 

Grandmother  and  Me 

Grandmother  dear  is  a  very  old  lady ; 

Grandmother  dear  can't  see, 
But  when  she  drops  things  or  loses  her 
spectacles, 

Grandmother's  eyes  are — me. 

Grandmother  dear  is  a  very  old  lady ; 

Sometimes  she  never  hears, 
But  I  always  run  when  the  postman 
comes  ringing; 

I  can  be  grandmother's  ears. 

Grandmother  dear  likes  houses  all  tidy, 
Everything  dusted  and  neat ; 

So  I  work  with  my  little  red  broom  and 
my  duster; 
I  can  be  grandmother's  feet. 

Grandmother  dear  is  a  very  old  lady ; 

Can't  walk  and  can't  hear  and  can't  see, 
You  never  could  tell,  though,  the  fun  we 
have  playing; 

Grandmother  dear  and  me. 

For  Rain  or  Shine 

Sunbeams  and  raindrops, 

Shadow  and  shine. 
Now  it  is  stormy, 

Now  it  is  fine. 
But  see !  What  we  carry 

Will  shield  us  from  all. 
It's  first  an  umbrella 

And  then — parasol. 


ERRATUM 

Attention  is  directed  to  an  error  of  statement 
in  last  month's  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans.  On  page  49,  in  the  "Entertainment 
Question  Box,"  it  was  said  that  the  most  popu- 
lar entertainment  of  last  year,  "George  in  Xur- 

I  sery  Laud,"  was  given  in  Primary  Plans,  Janu- 
ary, 1913;  this  should  have  read  Primary  Plans, 

I  Jauuary,  1914. 
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Poems  Our  Readers  Have  Asked  For 

We  zvant  our  readers  to  fill  this  page  for  us.  Send  in  the  names  of  poems  you  wish  to  see  here.  We  will  make  up  the  page  from  your 
selections,  giving  preference  to  the  poems  selected  by  the  largest  number  of  persons.  There  are  many  who  have  in  their  memory  the  names 
of  poems  which  they  desire  for  personal  reading  or  school  use.  It  is  especially  to  provide  these  that  we  adopt  this  plan,  and  we  are  sure  this 
will  be  much  appreciated,  not  alone  by  those  who  send  in  their  requests,  but  by  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  reading  these  desired  and 
therefore  desirable  poems.    Address  EDITOR  POETRY  PAGE,  Normal  histructor  and  Primary  Plans,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Mount  Vernon's  Bells 

Time,  "Massa's  ill  the  Cold.  Cold  Ground" 

Where  Potomac's  stream  is  flowing 

Virginia's  border  through, 
Where  the  white-sailed  ships  are  going 

Sailing  to  the  ocean  blue; 
Hushed  the  sound  of  mirth  and  singing, 

Silent  every  one! 
While  the  solemn  bells  are  ringing 

By  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

Chorus — 
Tolling  and  knelling,. 

With  a  sad,  sweet  sound, 
O'er  the  waves  the  tones  are  swelling 

By  Mount  Vernon's  sacred  ground. 

Long  ago  the  warrior  slumbered — 

Our  country's  father  slept; 
Long  among  the  angels  numbered 

They  the  hero  soul  have  kept. 
But  the  children's  children  love  him, 

And  his  name  revere, 
So  where  willows  wave  above  him, 

Sweetly  still  his  knell  you  hear. 

Sail,  oh  ships,  across  the  billows, 

And  bear  the  story  far; 
How  he  sleeps  beneath  the  willows, — 

"First  in  peace  and  first  in  war. " 
Tell  while  sweet  adieus  are  swelling, 

Till  you  come  again, 
He  within  the  hearts  is  dwelling, 

Of  his  loving  countrymen. 

— M.  B.  C.  Slade. 

Visions  of  Lincoln 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 
And  before  me  straightway  rose 

An  ungainly,  awkward  woodsman, 
Clad  in  common  working  clothes. 

Someone,  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

And,  behold !  a  pageant  fair 
Streamed  across  a  stately  city, 

And  a  President  was  there. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

And  before  my  vision  rolled 
Scenes  of  blood  and  awful  battles, 

That  on  History's  page  are  told. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

And  I  saw  a  Music  Hall, 
Decked  with  flags  and  dense  with  people, 

And  a  man  the  marked  of  all. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, — 
Hark !  was  that  a  pistol  shot? 

Did  I  see  upon  the  carpet 
Stains  of  blood,  or  but  a  blot? 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 
Tolling  bells  rang  in  my  ear, 

And  I  saw  a  mourning  nation, 
Following  a  black-palled  bier. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 
Rifted  were  the  crystal  skies, 

And  I  saw  a  crowned  Immortal 
In  the  place  called  Paradise 

—Susie  M.  Best. 

Which  Shall  It  Be? 

Which  shall  it  be?    Which  shall  it  be? 
I  looked  at  John,  John  looked  at  me, 
And  when  I  found  that  I  must  speak, 
My  voice  seemed   strangely  low  and 
weak; 

"Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said;" 
And  then  I,  listening,  lean'd  my  head — 
This  is  his  letter: 

"I  will  give 
A  house  and  land  while  you  shall  live, 
If,  in  return,  from  out  your  seven. 
One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given." 
I  looked  at  John's  old  garments  worn; 
I  thought  of  all  that  he  had  borne  . 
Of  poverty,  and  work,  and  care, 
Which  I,  though  willing,  could  not  share; 
1  thought  of  seven  young  mouths  to  feed, 
Of  seven  little  children's  need, 
And  then  of  this. 

"Come,  John,"  said  I, 
"We'll  choose  among  them  as  they  lie 
Asleep."    So,  walking  hand  in  hand, 
Dear  John  and  I  surveyed  our  band : 
First  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepped 
Where  Lillian,  the  baby,  slept. 


Softly  the  father  stooped  to  lay 
His  rough  hand  down  in  a  loving  way, 
When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir, 
And  huskily  he  said  '  'Not  her!" 

We  stopped  beside  the  trundle  bed, 
And  one  long  ray  of  twilight  shed 
Athwart  the  boyish  faces  there, 
In  sleep  so  beautiful  and  fair: 
I  saw  on  Jamie's  rough,  red  cheek 
A  tear  undried.    E'er  John  could  speak — 
"He's  but  a  baby,  too,"  said  I, 
And  kissed  him  as  we  hurried  by. 
Pale,  patient  Robbie's  angel  face 
Still  in  his  sleep  bore  suffering's  trace, 
"No,  for  a  thousand  crowns,  not  him!" 
He  whispered,  while  our  eyes  were  dim. 

Poor  Dick !  bad  Dick !  our  wayward  son — 

Turbulent,  restless,  idle  one — 

Could  he  be  spared?    Nay,  He  who  gave 

Bade  us  befriend  him  to  the  grave; 

Only  a  mother's  heart  could  be 

Patient  enough  for  such  as  he; 

"And  so,"  said  John,  "I  would  not  dare 

To  take  him  from  her  bedside  prayer. " 

Then  stole  we  softly  up  above, 
And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love; 
"Perhaps  for  her  'twould  better  be," 
I  said  to  John.    Quite  silently 
He  lifted  up  a  curl  that  lay 
Across  her  cheek  in  a  willful  way, 
And  shook  his  head;   "Nay,  love,  not 
thee," 

The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly. 

Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad, 
Trusty  and  truthful,  good  and  glad. 
So  like  his  father.    "No,  John,  no! 
I  cannot,  will  not,  let  him  go." 
And  so  we  wrote  in  a  courteous  way, 
We  could  not  give  one  child  away; 
And  afterward  toil  lighter  seemed, 
Thinking  of  that  of  which  we  dreamed, 
Happy  in  truth  that  not  one  face 
Was  missed  from  its  accustomed  place: 
Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven, 
Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  heaven! 

— Anonymous. 

Maclaine's  Child 

"Maclaine!  you've  scourged  me  like  a 
hound ; — 

You  should  have  struck  me  to  the  ground ; 
You  should  have  played  a  chieftain's 
part ; 

You  should  have  stabbed  me  to  the  heart. 

"You    should    have    crushed   me  unto 
death  ;— 

But  here  I  swear  with  living  breath 
That  for  this  wrong  which  you  have  done 
I'll  wreak  my  vengeance  on  your  son, — 

"On  him,  and  you,  and  all  your  race!" — 
He  said,  and  bounding  from  his  place, 
He  seized  the  child  with  sudden  hold — 
A  smiling  infant,  three  years  old — 

And  starting  like  a  hunted  stag, 
He  scaled  the  rock,  he  clomb  the  crag, 
And  reached,  o'er  many  a  wide  abyss, 
The  beetling  seaward  precipice. 

And  leaning  o'er  its  topmost  ledge, 
He  held  the  infant  o'er  the  edge: — 
I  "In  vain  thy  wrath,  thy  sorrow  vain; 
No  hand  shall  save  it,  proud  Maclaine!" 

With  flashing  eye  and  burning  brow, 
The  mother  followed,  heedless  how, 
O'er  crags  with  mosses  overgrown, 
And  stair-like  juts  of  slippery  stone. 

But  midway  up  the  rugged  steep 
She  found  a  chasm  she  could  not  leap, 
And  kneeling  on  its  brink,  she  raised 
Her  supplicating  hands,  and  gazed. 

"O  spare  my  child,  my  joy,  my  pride! 
O  give  me  back  my  child!"  she  cried: 
"My  child!  my  child!"  with  sobs  and 
tears, 

She  shrieked  upon  his  callous  ears. 

"Come,   Evan,"    said    the  trembling 
chief, — 

His  bosom  wrung  with  pride  and  grief, — 
"Restore  the  boy,  give  back  my  son, 
And  I'll  forgive  the  wrong  you've  done.  " 

"I  scorn  forgiveness,  haughty  man! 
You've  injured  me  before  the  clan; 


And  naught  but  blood  shall  wipe  away 
The  shame  I  have  endured  today." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  child, 
To  dash  it  'mid  the  breakers  wild, 
But  at  the  mother's  piercing  cry, 
Drew  back  a  step,  and  made  reply : — 

"Fair  lady,  if  your  lord  will  strip, 
And  let  a  clansman  wield  the  whip 
Till  skin  shall  flay,  and  blood  shall  run, 
I'll  give  you  back  your  little  son." 

The  lady's  cheek  grew  pale  with  ire, 
The  chieftain's  eyes  flashed  sudden  fire; 
He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast, 
Took  aim, — then  dropped  it,  sore  dis- 
tressed. 

"I  might  have  slain  my  babe  instead. 
Come,  Evan,  come,"  the  father  said, 
And  through  his  heart  a  tremor  ran; 
"We'll  fight  our  quarrel  man  to  man." 

"Wrong  unavenged  I've  never  borne," 
Said  Evan,  speaking  loud  in  scorn; 
"You've    heard    my     answer,  proud 

Maclaine: 
I  will  not  fight  you, — think  again." 

The  lady  stood  in  mute  despair, 
With  freezing  blood  and  stiffening  hair; 
She  moved  no  limb,  she  spoke  no  word ; — 
She  could  but  look  upon  her  lord. 

He  saw  the  quivering  of  her  eye, 
Pale  lips  and  speechless  agony, — 
And  doing  battle  with  his  pride, 
"Give  back  the  boy, — I  yield!"  he  cried. 

A  storm  of  passions  shook  his  mind — 
Anger  and  shame  and  love  combined; 
But  love  prevailed,"  and  bending  low, 
He  bared  his  shoulders  to  the  blow. 

"I  smite  you,"  said  the  clansman  true; 
"Forgive  me,  chief,  the  deed  I  do! 
For  by  yon  Heaven  that  hears  me  speak, 
My  dirk  in  Evan's  heart  shall  reek!" 

But  Evan's  face  beamed  hate  and  joy; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  hugged  the  boy : 
"Revenge  is  just,  revenge  is  sweet, 
And  mine,  Lochbuy,  shall  be  complete." 

Ere  hand  could  stir,  with  sudden  shock, 
He  threw  the  infant  o'er  the  rock, — 
Then  followed  with  a  desperate  leap, 
Down  fifty  fathoms  to  the  deep. 

They  found  their  bodies  in  the  tide; 
And  never  till  the  day  she  died 
Was  that  sad  mother  known  to  smile — 
The  Niobe  of  Mulla's  isle. 

They  dragged  false  Evan  from  the  sea, 
And  hanged  him  on  a  gallows  tree; 
And  ravens  fattened  on  his  brain, 
To  sate  the  vengance  of  Maclaine. 

— Charles  Maclcay. 

Gradation 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we 
rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted 
skies, 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by 
round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true: 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward 
God, 

Lifting  a  soul  from  the  common  sod 
To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  things  that  are  under  our 
feet; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and 
gain, 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion 
slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourlj 
meet. 

We  hope,    we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we 
trust, 

When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and 
light; 

But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere 
the  night 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray, 
And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air 
on  wings, 


Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things. 
While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy 
clay. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire 
walls; 

But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  vision 
falls, 

And  the  sleeper  awakes  on  his  pillow  of 
stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we 
rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted 
skies, 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by 
round. 

— J.  G.  Holland. 

Fredericksb  ur  g 

The  increasing  moonlight  drifts  across 
my  bed, 

And  on  the  churchyard  by  the  road,  I 
know 

It  falls  as  white  and    noiselessly  as 

snow  .... 
'Twas  such  a  night  two  weary  summers 

fled; 

The  stars,  as  now,  were  waning  overhead. 
Listen!  Again  the  shrill-lipped  bugles 
blow 

Where  the  swift  currents  of  the  river 
flow 

Past  Fredericksburg:  far  off  the  heavens 
are  red 

With    sudden    conflagration:    on  yon 
height, 

Linstock  in  hand,  the  gunners  hold  their 
breath : 

A  signal -rocket  pierces  the  dense  night, 
Flings  its  spent  stars  upon  the  town 
beneath ; 

Hark!  —  the  artillery  massing  on  the 
right, 

Hark! — the   black    squadrons  wheeling 
down  to  Death! 

— T.  B.  Aldrich. 

The  Rainy  Day 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  moldering 
wall, 

But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moldering 
Past, 

But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the 
blast, 

And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

— Longfelloiv. 

Mr.  Finney's  Turnip 

This  poem  is  often  alluded  to  as  Longfellow's 
first  poem,  but  this  is  very  questionable. 

Mr.  Finney  had  a  turnip 
And  it  grew  behind  the  barn, 

It  grew  there,  and  it  grew  there, 
And  the  turnip  did  no  harm. 

It  grew  and  it  grew, 

Till  it  could  get  no  taller, 
Mr.  Finney  pulled  it  up 

And  put  it  in  his  cellar. 

It  lay  there  and  it  lay  there, 

Till  it  began  to  rot, 
His  daughter  Sallie  took  it  up, 

And  put  it  in  the  pot. 

She  boiled  it,  and  she  boiled  it. 

As  long  as  she  was  able, 
His  daughter  Peggy  fished  it  out, 

And  put  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Finney  and  his  wife, 

They  sat  down  to  sup, 
And  they  ate,  and  they  ate, 

Until  they  ate  the  turnip  up. 
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Practical  Ideas  From  and  To  Teachers 


This  month  zve  have  selected  for  this  page  the  follozving  practical  articles  from  among  the  many  available.  Some  of  them  tell 
how  the  writers  have  done  things,  and  another  gives  advice  on  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  many  teachers.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


The  Teacher's  Advance  Through 

Reading  and  Summer  Courses 

By  Vida  M.  Bates 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  :  In  the  December,  1914,  is- 
sue of  tli is  magazine  we  invited  contributions  on 
the  above  title.  Miss  Bates  was  the  first  to  re- 
spond. It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  offer  this  ar- 
ticle for  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

My  experience  may  be  of  some  encour- 
agement to  another  who  has  my  desire 
for  college  training,  and  who,  like  me, 
is  unable  to  gratify  it. 

Perhaps  first  I  should  say,  that  when  I 
started  out  as  a  teacher,  I  was  a  grad- 
uate of  high  school  and  training  class, 
having  earned  one  hundred  seventeen 
New  York  Regents'  counts. 

Of  course  I  began  taking  educational 
papers  as  soon  as  I  became  a  member  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Cornell  Nature 
Study  books,  as  well  as  my  own  "Bird 
Neighbors"  and  "Nature's  Garden"  and 
my  field-glass,  have  helped  to  make  my 
time  spent  in  the  outdoors  of  more  defi- 
nite value  to  me. 

After  my  second  year  of  teaching,  I 
resolved  to  do  more  reading  that  would 
broaden  my  mind.  As  my  parents  had 
been  members  of  the  Chautauqua  Liter- 
ary and  Scientific  Circle,  I  decided  to 
take  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Course. 
As  you  may  know,  the  regular  course  is 
a  four-cycle  one.  My  first  year  hap- 
pened to  be  American  year ;  the  second, 
Continental  European;  the  third,  Clas- 
sical ;  and  this  year  is  English.  In  each 
year's  reading  there  are  four  books  deal- 
ing with  the  art,  literature,  history,  gov- 
ernment, social  customs,  industries,  of 
the  region  studied.  The  reading  also  in- 
cludes current  events,  now  taken  from 
the  "Independent  "since  the  "Chautau- 
quan"  has  been  merged  into  it. 

Though  it  is  not  required  in  the  course, 
I  have  written  answers  to  the  Brief  Re- 
view Questions  and  the  Full  Review, 
thereby  earning  extra  seals.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  done  outside  reading  along 
the  lines  of  the  work  of  each  year,  for 
which,  also,  I  expect  to  see  seals  on  my 
diploma  when  it  comes  next  summer. 
All  this  reading  has  developed  and  broad- 
ened my  mind,  besides  the  actual  facts  I 
have  retained  in  my  memory.  I  am 
aware  that  now  I  enjoy  reading  more 
than  just  the  fiction  in  the  magazines 
that  come  to  my  home. 

Another  reading  course  which  I  am 
taking  now  is  the  Foods  Course  from  the 
American  School  of  Home  Economics. 
By  some  special  arrangement,  I  received 
the  entire  set  of  books  containing  the 
complete  course  along  with  the  lessons, 
in  pamphlet  form,  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion I  am  taking.  After  the  study  of 
each  lesson,  I  write  answers  to  about 
twenty  questions  related  to  it.  The  les- 
son papers  are  sent  to  the  special  in- 
structor in  that  branch  of  the  work,  are 
marked  and  graded,  and  returned  to  me. 

My  interest  in  domestic  affairs  must 
have  developed  very  early,  as  I  started 
a  recipe  book  of  my  own  when  I  was 
only  nine.  However,  I  might  not  have 
taken  the  course  just  named  had  I  not 
taken  a  summer  course  (six  weeks)  at 
Cornell  University,  and  been  advised 
there  to  continue  my  study  in  this  way. 

At  Cornell  Summer  School,  I  studied 
Foods  and  Sewing,  taking  both  subjects 
for  credit,  which  meant  taking  lectures 
and  passing  tests,  as  well  as  doing  labor- 
atory work.  The  work  seemed  some- 
times a  bit  strenuous,  between  two  years 
of  teaching  (and  my  preceding  year  had 
been  a  hard  one)  ;  yet,  I  enjoyed  it  all, 
and  gained  several  good  friends  be- 
sides the  knowledge  of  principles  of  food 
chemistry  and  of  methods  of  work  and 
of  teaching  the  subjects.  Incidentally, 
I  might  remark  that  I  have  put  a  num- 
ber of  these  into  practice  in  my  sewing 
class  this  term,  and  am  planning  cooking 
lessons  for  next  term. 

Another  source  of  educational  value  at 
Cornell  was  the  lectures,  organ  recitals, 
and  bird  trips.  I  had  not  been  able  to 
attend  such  things  very  often  since  my 
high  school  and  training  class  days,  and 


so  made  good  use  of  my  opportunity  that 
summer. 

Although  rural  teaching  means  the 
elimination  of  lectures  and  the  like  from 
the  teacher's  program,  still  it  has  com- 
pensations that  more  than  overbalance 
them.  My  evenings  are  well  occupied 
with  my  Food  Economics  study  and  an- 
swer papers,  aside  from  the  time  spent 
in  fancy  work  and  in  "being  visited 
with"  by  the  members  of  the  family 
with  whom  I  board.  Usually  part  of 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  is  spent 
with  Chautauqua  reading,  as  I  am  at  my 
own  home  then  and  read  those  books 
aloud  with  my  mother.  There  is  a 
Chautauqua  Circle  in  my  home  town,  but 
as  it  does  not  meet  when  I  am  at  home, 
mother  and  I  do  our  reading  separately 
from  the  Circle. 

It  is  apparent  that  my  reading  and 
study  have  not  been  exactly  along  peda- 
gogical lines,  still  I  have  read  one  book, 
at  least,  and  a  number  of  magazine  ar- 
ticles on  the  Montessori  Method,  besides 
the  Reading  Course  for  Teachers  which 
my  district  superintendent  asked  us  to 
take  up  last  winter.  This  included  three 
books,  one  from  each  of  three  groups — 
a  pedagogical,  a  semi-professional,  and 
a  standard  fiction  group.  (Those  may 
not  have  been  his  names  for  them,  but 
that  is  what  I  called  the  groups.) 

Possibly  I  should  mention  my  five 
trips  to  New  York  City.  While  we  never 
stayed  over  a  week  at  a  time,  we  used 
every  minute  profitably.  As  mother  and 
my  brother — who  lived  there — knew  the 
places  of  interest  and  how  to  reach  them, 
I  was  able  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
museums,  libraries,  aquarium,  parks, 
and  oriental  shops,  as  well  as  from  the 
mode  of  life  and  means  of  travel  common 
there. 

All  these  educational  means  have  made 
me  a  more  accurate,  better-informed, 
and  consequently  a  more  interesting 
teacher.  To  be  sure,  I  know,  better  than 
anyone  else,  that  I  am  not  ideal ;  how- 
ever, it  is  encouraging  to  be  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  this  year's  work  is  better 
than  last  year's,  and  last  year's  work  is 
better  than  that  of  the  year  preceding. 

Choosing  Pictures  for  the  School- 
room 

By  Edith  Vernam 

The  pictures  of  the  schoolroom  have 
much  to  do  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place. 

I  secured,  at  a  picture  sale,  a  framed 
copy  of  the  Coliseum  and  one  of  the 
Forum,  both  in  sepia  and  nine  by  twenty- 
two  inches,  at  the  unbelievable  price  of 
five  cents  apiece.  I  have  made  these  the 
foundation  for  the  rest  of  my  schoolroom 
pictures. 

The  colossal  proportions  portrayed  in 
them  have  an  unusual  effect  on  the  child 
mind  and  my  pupils  never  tire  of  stories 
of  old  Rome. 

The  next  picture  I  chose,  was  a  large 
sepia  print  of  the  Ferruzzi  Madonna. 
There  is  a  something  in  the  sad  face  of 
this  little  mother  that  appeals  to  children 
much  more  than  the  grander  Sistine  Ma- 
donna. The  former  they  can  understand, 
the  latter  has  too  much  in  it  for  a  child 
to  grasp,  so  they  turn  to  the  Ferruzzi. 

Be  careful  in  choosing  your  pictures 
not  to  get  those  that  exceed  the  grasp  of 
the  pupils.  A  child  must  see  and  feel 
the  greatness  of  a  picture  for  himself. 
He  will  never  believe  a  picture  is  great 
and  wonderful  because  you  say  that  it 
is.  Browning  is  one  of  the  greatest  po- 
ets the  world  has  ever  known,  but  what 
would  "The  Ring  and  the  Book"  mean 
to  a  twelve-year-old  boy?  Just  a  mean- 
ingless jumble  of  words.  -  Give  him 
''Treasure  Island"  and  he  is  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  same  rule  works  with 
pictures. 

Another  picture  that  children  learn  to 
love  isWatts's  "Sir  Galahad."  There  is 
that  in  the  face  of  the  "stainless 
knight"  that  helps  to  mold  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  know  him. 

My  other  large  picture  is  a  copy  of  the 


''Horse  Fair."  The  print  is  in  the  col- 
ors of  the  original  painting  and  I  was 
fortunate  in  securing  a  fine  copy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  carry  the  idea  that 
these  are  the  only  pictures  to  be  used  in 
the  schoolroom.  They  are  merely  the 
ones  I  have  used  year  after  year  until 
I  know  and  love  them  as  I  do  old  friends. 

Now  for  the  smaller  pictures.  I  have 
a  print  in  colors  of  the  Matterhorn,  a 
copy,  also  in  colors,  of  "Arabs  on  the 
March,"  by  A.  Shreyer  (an  especial  fa- 
vorite with  the  children  by  the  way)  and 
two  small  landscapes,  both  in  soft,  pastel 
colors. 

Choose  your  own  pictures,  teachers, 
but  keep  the  same  ones  from  year  to 
year.  They  grow  to  be  old  friends  and 
you  can  help  your  pupils  to  know  them 
by  knowing  them  well  yourself. 

Just  a  word  about  the  expense  of  these 
pictures.  It  is  a  nominal  one.  Fine  large 
prints  can  be  obtained  for  twenty  cents. 
With  three  exceptions  I  have  framed  my 
own  pictures  with  passe  partout  binding. 

How  We  Formed  a  "Book-Lover's 
Club"  in  My  School 

By  Robert  R.  Hoppes 

Ruskin  in  "Sesame  and  Lilies"  says, 
"If  you  read  ten  pages  of  a  book,  letter 
by  letter, — -that  is  to  say  with  real  ac- 
curacy,— you  are  in  some  measure  an  ed- 
ucated person.  "  These  words  ought  to 
be  written  in  flashy  letters  upon  the 
schoolroom  walls  of  every  schoolhouse  in 
America.  They  would  teach  the  youth 
to  imbibe  the  treasures  that  books  hold. 
No  more  could  we  bring  truth  to  the 
words  of  Horace  Mann,  ' '  Lost  somewhere 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden 
minutes  each  studded  with  sixty  diamond 
seconds,  no  reward  offered  for  they  are 
gone  forever,"  if  we  supply  the  proper 
books  for  the  child. 

The  great  question  before  us,  however, 
is  how  to  get  them.  We  often  ask  the 
question,  where  can  we  get  books  for  our 
children  when  the  school  board  doesn't 
furnish  us  with  any.  Now  fellow-teach- 
er, I  Bwill  briefly  outline  a  plan  which  I 
have  adopted  in  my  schoolroom  whereby 
books  can  be  had  with  but  little  expense. 

First:  Create  a  reading  desire  among 
your  children. 

In  order  to  do  this  you  must  catch  the 
child's  desire  for  reading  by  telling  or 
presenting  an  effective  story.  I  found  a 
very  effective  one  in  "Little  and  Big 
Hans"  from  Grimm's  "  Household  Tales. " 
Just  as  soon  as  they  know  that  little 
Hans  was  slave  to  big  Hans  and  that  he 
had  to  work  on  Sunday  their  judgments 
of  right  and  wrong  were  excited  and  they 
began  to  side  with  the  poor,  the  weak, 
the  just.  Or  "Robin  Hood"  is  very  ef- 
fective. Just  as  soon  as  they  learn  that 
the  high  or  the  royalty  try  to  crush  the 
weak  by  foul  means  their  convictions 
begin  to  rest  with  their  hero,  Robin  Hood. 
Of  course  the  story  ought  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  likes  or  dislikes  of  your 
children's  natures,  for  what  appeals  to 
some  may  not  appeal  to  others.  That 
creation  of  a  reading  desire  is  simply  a 
test  of  the  teacher's  psychological  meas- 
urements ;  a  play  on  the  child's  emotions. 

Second:  Request  the  children  to  give 
their  convictions  and  ask  them 
whether  they  would  like  to  read  such  a 
story  or  stories.  If  you  fail  in  your  first 
attempt  make  a  similar  second  one. 
They  will  probably  answer  you  in  the  af- 
firmative if  your  story  or  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  story  appealed  to  their  tastes. 
As  soon  as  you  have  their  answers  you 
will  tell  them  that  you  regret  that  it  was 
not  in  a  book  near  at  hand,  (A  sigh  will 
be  heard)  but  (faces  will  brighten  for 
lost  hope  is  regained)  tell  them  that  you 
have  a  plan  for  them  by  which  they  may 
be  able  to  read  all  these  stories  if  they 
will  but  devote  a  cent  a  week  toward  the 
cause. 

Third:  Have  a  set  of  fixed  rules  gov- 
erning the  conducting  of  the  club. 

I.  This  club  will  be  called  "  -" 

II.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  pres- 
ident, who  presides  at  all  meetings;  sec- 
retary, who  keeps  a  record  of  all  mem- 


bers and  their  dues ;  treasurer,  who  takes 
care  of  the  money;  and  librarian,  who 
keeps  tab  on  all  books. 

III.  The  object  of  this  club  is  to  fur- 
nish literature  to  its  members,  which  is 
to  be  bought  with  dues  received  from 
each  member  from  time  to  time. 

IV.  Each  and  every  child  can  become 
a  member  on  the  recognition  of  these 
rules,  etc.,  and  the  payment  of  one 
cent  per  week  dues,  payable  every  Fri- 
day, which  gives  it  the  privilege  to  read 
all  literature  bought  from  time  to  time. 

V.  Each  member  wilfully  soiling  or 
destroying  any  such  book  will  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  three-fourths  of  its  original 
value. 

VI.  Each  week  a  new  supply  of  books 
shall  be  furnished  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  treasury. 

These  rules  may  be  altered  to  suit  the 
proper  requirements.  The  club  may  con- 
sist of  but  six  or  seven  members  who 
pay  dues  weekly  or  monthly.  At  first,  I 
had  only  twelve  members,  but  these  have 
been  increased  to  twenty.  The  rates 
can  be  lowered  or  increased  as  suitable 
to  the  members  of  the  club.  Books  used 
are  the  five  and  ten  cent  books  issued 
for  school  purposes,  (such  as  those  of 
the  Instructor  Literature  Series. )  Every 
week  a  supply  of  books  is  received  as 
the  funds  allow.  The  club  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  readers  but  the  teacher 
is  a  member  and  is  supervisor  of  affairs. 

[This  is  an  excellent  plan.  Another  way  to 
obtain  suitable  books  is  explained  ou  page  7S. — 
EDITORS.] 

Hints  for  Those  Who  Plan  to  Take 
a  Teacher's  Examination 

By  Gertrude  F.  Crane 

First,  be  in  as  good  physical  trim  as 
possible.  Plan  for  the  examination.  In- 
stead of  cramming  upon  the  *work  the 
evening  before  retire  early  for  a  full 
night's  sleep,  with  wide-open  windows. 
If  the  examination  is  in  the  morning, 
eat  an  early  breakfast;  allow  at  least 
two  hours  to  pass  after  the  meal,  before 
trying  this  written  work.  By  all  means 
get  in  a  happy,  comfortable  frame  of 
mind  and  body.  You  have  now  done  all 
in  your  power  along  the  line  of  prepara- 
tion. Walk  calmly  to  the  examination. 
Get  your  poise  before  looking  at  the 
questions.  Never  hurry  to  begin  the 
written  work.  Read  all  the  questions 
through  before  you  begin  to  write  any 
answers. 

Try  to  get  the  central  thought  of  your 
questions  and  then  think  out  your  answer 
around  the  central  thought.  Remember 
that  the  people  who  grade  your  papers 
are  human ;  that  they  have  stacked  be- 
fore them,  possibly,  hundreds  along  the 
same  line.  If  you  can  arrange  your  paper 
in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  their  eye,  they 
will  mark  it  as  worth  more  than  the  next 
one  that  can  scarcely  be  read.  It  is  then 
worth  more.  One  way  to  catch  the  eye 
of  a  professor  is  to  underline  important 
ideas;  another  is  to  leave  wide  spaces 
between  single  questions.  This  sets  each 
answer  in  a  more  conspicuous  place  and 
calls  attention  to  it.  The  little  details 
may  be  written  in  finer  writing  or  placed 
in  outline  form. 

The  examiner  may  be  growing  weary 
by  the  time  he  gets  to  your  paper.  Do 
you  think  he  will  grade  you  more  if  you 
have  written  seven  extra  pages  that  were 
not  asked  for?  Answer  just  what  is 
asked.  Ponder  the  whole  question  until 
you  get  the  thought,  then  answer  the 
question  and  put  nothing  else  in. 

If  the  question  says  name  something, 
then  a  word  or  two  is  sufficient.  If  you 
are  asked  to  discuss  a  subject  you  may 
then  say  all  you  know  about  it. 

Do  not  forget  that  a  clear,  clean  paper, 
well  arranged,  is  actually  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  writer  and  will  be 
graded  accordingly. 

Read  the  paper  thoughtfully  through 
before  handing  it  in,  and  if  you  have 
followed  these  common-sense  suggestions 
you  will  doubtless  have  a  paper  worthy 
of  notice,  which  will  be  fairly  graded. 
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Stories  of  Interest  and  Items  of  Fact 

The  selections  on  this  page  froin  montli  to  month  will  be  useful  in  many  ways.  They  have  a  varied  character  and  the  information 
conveyed  and  the  interest  which  may  be  excited  make  them  desirable  for  reading  to  or  by  the  pupils. —  THE  7:  DITORS. 


Gold 

Mr.  James  Scott,  in  "The  Metal  Indus- 
try," tells  us  that  the  first  striking-  fact 
connected  with  gold  is  that  thin  sections 
of  the  substance,  such  as  pure  gold  leaf, 
exhibit  a  beautiful  green  color  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

Gold  is  generally  found  in  the  metal- 
lic, or  native  state.  It  exists  in  the  river 
sands  and  soils  of  most  countries,  though 
in  too  sparsely  distributed  quantities  to 
be  worth  attention  from  the  miners' 
point  of  view.  Sea  water  is  believed  to 
contain  a  grain  of  gold  in  every  ton. 
The  total  amount  in  the  ocean,  therefore, 
must  be  enormous. 

California  and  Australia  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  principal  gold  yielding 
centers.  The  process  of  recovering  the 
gold  found  depends  upon  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  found,  whether  it  is  found  in 
rocks  which  contain  the  gold  or  whether 
it  is  found  in  connection  with  pyrites  or 
some  other  mineral. 

Concerning  the  wonderful  malleability 
of  gold,  it  is  surprising  that  a  single 
grain  of  gold  can  be  hammered  out  to  a 
leaf  surface  of  about  fifty  square  inches, 
or  drawn  to  a  thin  wire  several  hundred 
feet  long. 

Gold  is  beaten  to  leaf  between  sheets 
of  vellum  or  thick  skin.  The  metal  may 
be  hammered  to  a  thinness  not  exceeding 
.00005  of  an  inch.  The  melting  point  of 
gold  is  about  1064°  C. ,  equal  to  about 
1947°  F. ,  while  the  metal  will  volatilize 
at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc. 

Readers  hardly  need  reminding  that 
gold  never  tarnishes  in  either  air  or 
water.  Gold  cannot  be  dissolved  or  af- 
fected in  any  way  by  either  common  acids 
or  alkalies.  To  reduce  it  the  two  acids, 
nitric  and  hydrochloric,  must  be  em- 
ployed. This  medium  is  known  as  aqua 
rcgia  (i.  e.,  royal  water),  and  is  made 
by  mixing  together  one  part  of  nitric 
acid  with  two  to  four  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Neither  acid,  singly  used, 
has  the  slightest  effect  on  gold. 

Making  Steel  Rails 

Some  interesting  features  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel  rails  are  described  by 
a  writer  in  St.  Nicholas  as  follows : 

That  rail  mill  was  certainly  a  wonder- 
ful sight!  The  enormous  glowing  ingots 
were  carried  on  a  transfer  cart  to  a  sort 
of  trough.  The  floor  of  the  trough,  or 
"table,"  as  they  call  it,  consisted  of  a 
series  of  rollers  that  were  turning  rap- 
idly. Riding  on  them,  the  big,  clumsy 
ingot  sailed  along  until  it  bumped  against 
a  pair  of  steel  rollers.  Immediately  the 
rolls  seized  it  and  hauled  it  through,  like 
clothes  through  a  clothes  wringer.  We 
could  not  see  that  it  had  been  flattened 
down  very  much,  but  we  noticed  that 
deep  corrugations  had  been  cut  into  its 
upper  surface.  As  it  moved  on,  the  rol- 
lers turned  it  over  on  its  side  before  it 
was  caught  by  the  next  pair  or  '  'stand" 
of  rolls.  It  went  through  four  stands  in 
succession,  turning  over  between  each 
stand,  until  it  had  made  a  complete 
turn. 

Then  it  came  to  what  is  called  a 
"three-high"  mill,  which  has  three  rolls, 
one  above  the  other.  First,  the  "  bloom, ' ' 
as  it  was  now  called,  went  between  the 
middle  and  bottom  rolls;  but  no  sooner 
had  it  emerged  than  it  was  raised  bodily, 
the  supporting  roller  "tables"  on  both 
sides  of  the  mill  being  raised  up  simul- 
taneously. The  rollers  of  the  tables 
were  then  reversed,  causing  the  bloom  to 
start  back  between  the  middle  and  top 
rolls.  The  tables  were  now  lowered, 
their  rollers  reversed  and  the  bloom  sent 
through  between  the  middle  and  bottom 
rolls  as  before;  but  this  time  it  was 
switched  to  one  side,  where  the  rolls 
were  a  little  larger  in  diameter,  and  it 
was  a  tighter  squeeze  getting  through 
them. 

And  so  the  bloom  went  back  and  forth, 
being  switched  over  to  a  tighter  pass 
each  time  until  it  was  squeezed  down  to 
about  eight  inches  square  and  over  forty 
feet  long.  Then  it  was  cut  in  two,  and 
each  bloom  went  through  another  set  of 


rolls  that  gradually  worked  it  down  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  rail.  It  was  fas- 
cinating to  watch  that  snakelike  bar, 
over  .a  hundred  feet  long,  writhing  as  if 
alive.  As  it  came  back  for  its  last  sally 
through  the  rolls,  a  whistle  was  blown 
as  a  warning  that  the  rolling  was  fin- 
ished and  the  rail  was  now  on  its  way  to 
the  saws.  There  were  five  circular  saws 
that  dropped  down  upon  the  glowing 
metal,  and,  amid  a  shower  of  sparks, 
sawed  it  into  four  ten-yard  rails.  After 
that,  the  rails  were  carried  off  on  "run- 
out tables"  to  the  "hotbeds"  to  cool. 

In  South  American  Forests 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  recently  made 
an  address  before  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York  City, 
in  which  he  narrated  some  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  South  American  trip  during 
which  he  explored  and  placed  on  the  map 
a  great  river,  which  has  been  named  by 
the  Brazilian  government,  in  his  honor, 
the  Rio  Theodor.  The  question  with 
which  the  first  report  of  the  exploration 
of  this  "River  of  Doubt"  was  received, 
and  the  statements  of  certain  geogra- 
phers that  the  river  was  previously  well- 
known  and  mapped,  should  be  done  away 
with  by  this  official  recognition  which 
Brazil  has  given  to  Col.  Roosevelt.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  were  Bra- 
zilians among  his  party. 

Col.  Roosevelt  told  some  wondrous 
tales.  One  was  of  a  fish  that  killed  and 
half  ate  a  boy  before  a  canoe  could  reach 
it  from  a  short  distance  away.  It  also 
bit  a  hole  in  the  leg  of  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
who  was  with  the  party,  and  nipped  the 
little  toe  off  Col.  Rondon,  the  Brazilian 
member  of  the  party. 

Then  there  were  some  catfish  that 
jumped  up  out  of  the  water  and  captured 
monkeys  as  they  leaned  from  overhang- 
ing branches  for  a  drink,  an  armadillo 
that  came  through  a  pack  of  dogs  "like 
a  bullet,"  and  another  kind  of  catfish, 
nine  feet  long,  that  was  a  man-eater, 
more  feared  even  than  the  crocodile." 

"One  of  the  worst  pests,"  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said,  "were  the  carniverous  ants. 
They  marched  in  armies,  ten  feet  abreast, 
sometimes,  and  they  would  attack  any 
large  animal  and  kill  it.  A  wounded 
sheep,  for  instance,  if  in  their  path, 
would  be  killed,  or  even  a  wounded  cow. 
Even  an  animal  staked  out  would  perish 
before  the  onslaught  of  these  ants  if  re- 
lief was  not  given  to  it.  Once  an  army 
of  them  came  after  us  and  we  had  to 
surround  ourselves  with  a  circle  of  fire 
to  keep  them  out. 

"And  then  there  were  the  leaf -bearing 
ants.  When  we  were  the  worst  off,  after 
our  canoes  had  been  sunk  and  our  tents 
lost,  we  all  went  to  bed  under  the  single 
piece  of  canvas,  which  we  did  not  get 
into  place  until  after  dark.  I  had  only 
one  change  of  socks  and  one  change  of 
underclothes.  These  with  a  red  hand- 
kerchief and  my  watch  and  spectacles  I 
put  in  my  helmet,  which  was  lined  in 
green.  Next  morning  I  found  what 
these  ants  could  do.  I  saw  the  floor  of 
the  tent,  that  is'  the  ground,  at  daylight, 
covered  with  patches  of  red  and  green. 
And  these  patches  were  moving.  An 
army  of  ants  was  marching,  each  one 
with  a  bit  of  the  green  lining  of  my  hel- 
met or  a  bite  off  my  red  handkerchief. 
My  socks  had  totally  disappeared  and  so 
had  most  of  my  underclothing.  And  I 
badly  needed  that  change  that  very  day. 

"I  found  one  insect  that  made  a  noise 
like  a  steamboat  whistle.  It  was  the 
only  interesting  insect  there.  The  ticks 
made  festering  sores  and  the  mosquitoes 
made  our  men's  feet  so  sore  they  could 
not  work,  sometimes,  when  we  had  to 
stop  for  canoe  building.  Blue  butterflies 
as  big  as  small  birds  fluttered  in  great 
clouds  above  the  Unknown  River  and  in 
the  jungles  on  its  banks. 

In  introducing  Col.  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent Osborn  of  the  Museum  told  of  a 
message  he  sent  to  South  America  and 
of  the  unusual  reply  that  came  back. 

"I  looked  over  a  route  the  Colonel 


proposed  to  follow,"  he  said,  "and  I 
wrote  him  it  was  so  dangerous  he  could 
never  get  back  alive,  and  if  he  insisted 
on  following  it  he  must  not  go  ahead 
under  the  Museum's  auspices,  since  we 
did  not  wish  to  share  in  the  consequen- 
ces."  This  was  Col.  Roosevelt's  answer : 
'  'I  have  lived  so  many  lives  in  my 
time,  and  have  had  so  much  more  my 
share  of  the  good  things  of  life  that  if  I 
have  to  leave  my  natural  history  remains 
in  South  America  I  am  willing  to  do  so. " 

Women  Pearl  Divers 

Pearl-oysters  are  found  at  a  depth  of 
from  five  to  thirty  fathoms.  Women 
who  are  employed  for  the  work  dive  to 
the  bottom  without  any  special  appara- 
tus, and  retain  their  breath  when  under 
water.  They  disdain  the  use  of  weights 
to  help  them  in  their  descent,  and  can 
remain  below  the  surface  from  one  to 
two  minutes — in  a  few  instances  as  long 
as  three  minutes — without  experiencing 
any  ill  effects.  In  the  cold  weather  they 
will  dive  for  an  hour  and  then  return  to 
shore  and  warm  themselves  at  the  fires 
specially  built  for  this  purpose,  resum- 
ing their  work  again  after  partaking  of 
a  frugal  meal  of  rice  and  fish.  The  di- 
vers range  in  age  from  thirteen  to  forty 
years.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
those  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
make  the  best  workers,  because  of  their 
physical  strength  and  experience.  Some 
of  these  women  will  bring  to  the  surface 
a  score,  or  even  fifty,  oysters  in  a  min- 
ute, from  a  depth  of  thirteen  fathoms. 
Partly  to  realize  what  this  means  you 
have  only  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  six- 
foot-deep  swimming  bath  while  you 
count  sixty,  and  then  remember  that 
these  women  stay  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  more,  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
times  that  pressure  and  depth,  busily 
working  with  their  hands  the  whole 
while. 

The  hours  of  labor  vary  with  the  sea- 
sons. In  warm  weather  about  six  to 
eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  and 
at  this  time  of  year  three  divers  have 
been  kndwn  to  collect  a  thousand  oysters 
among  them.  In  very  cold  weather  the 
women  cannot  work  for  more  than  from 
one  to  two  hours.  The  wages  paid  range 
from  twelve  to  fifty  cents  a  day;  the 
highest  ever  paid  is  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter. Astonishing  as  it  may  sound,  some 
of  the  women  manage  to  save  consider- 
able sums,  largely  because  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  low.  Some  of  the  younger 
girls  endeavor  to  earn  their  marriage 
dowry  by  diving. — Wide  World  Magazine. 

The  Potter's  Wheel 

The  wheel  as  used  by  the  potter  ranks 
among  the  earliest  mechanical  contriv- 
ances. The  Egyptians  classed  it  among 
the  inventions  of  the  gods  and  claimed 
that  Num,  the  creator,  fashioned  man 
upon  it.  The  primitive  form  was  simply 
a  turn-table,  which  was  rotated  by  hand. 
The  Chinese  improved  upon  this;  a  short 
stick  in  a  hole  in  the  perimeter  was  used 
to  turn  the  wheel.  Then  the  "kick" 
wheel  was  invented  in  Europe.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  latter,  in  which  a  treadle 
is  worked  with  the  foot,  is  used  in 
America. 

The  potter's  wheel  is  fast  disappearing 
from  our  manufactories  and  steam- 
driven  machinery  taking  its  place.  It 
is  still  used  however  in  making  large 
jars. 

The  potter's  trade  was  carried  on  in 
Palestine.  The  Jews  learned  it  in  Egypt. 
(Ps.  81:6.)  The  clay  was  trodden  by 
men's  feet.  (Is.  41:25.)  There  was  at 
Jerusalem  a  royal  establishment  of  pot- 
ters (I  Chr.  4 :23)  from  whose  employment 
and  from  the  fragments  cast  away  in 
the  process,  the  potter's  field  perhaps 
received  its  name  (Is.  30:14.)  There 
we  also  read  of  potters  among  the  old 
things  of  the  land.  The  potter  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  a  type  of  God's 
power.  ( Is.  64 :8 ;  Jer.  18 :2-6 ;  Rom.  9 :21. ) 
Throughout  the  Orient  one  may  still  see 
the  potter  at  his  wheel  as  in  Bible  times. 


Odd  Geographical  Facts 

The  following  list  of  odd  things  about 
the  earth  that  the  average  person  does 
not  know  has  been  compiled  by  Prof.  R. 
H.  Whitbeck  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin geology  department: 

Did  you  know — 

That  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Panama 
canal  is  farther  east  than  the  Atlantic 
end? 

That  Venice,  Italy,  and  Montreal, 
Canada,  are  in  about  the  same  latitude?  > 

That  if  an  express  train  had  started 
out  from  the  earth  for  the  planet  Nep- 
tune at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  had 
traveled  sixty  miles  an  hour  day  and 
night  ever  since,  it  would  not  yet  behalf 
way  there? 

That  Cuba  would  reach  from  New  York 
to  Chicago? 

That  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River 
is  as  near  to  Europe  as  it  is  to  New 
York? 

That  Texas  is  larger  than  Germany 
and  as  large  as  212  Rhode  Islands? 

That,  when  measured  in  degrees  of 
longitude,  San  Francisco  is  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska? 

That  the  entire  continent  of  South 
America  lies  farther  east  than  Florida? 

That  Glasgow,  Scotland,  is  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Alaska? 

That,  if  the  southern  end  of  Chile, 
South  America,  were  placed  at  Florida, 
that  single  country  would  extend  north- 
ward entirely  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  half  way  across  Hudson 
bay? 

Curious  Ferry-boat 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  ferry-boat  to 
be  found  in  the  world  is  at  Simla,  India. 
The  skin  of  a  buffalo  is  inflated  with  air 
and  is  placed,  with  the  four  feet  upward, 
to  float  in  the  water.  The  owner  then 
throws  himself  over  it,  and  the  one  or 
two  passengers  sit  or  lean  on  the  top  of 
him.  By  means  of  a  small  paddle  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  movement  to  and  fro 
of  his  legs  in  the  water  the  owner  takes 
his  passengers  across.  The  journey  takes 
from  three  to  five  minutes  and  the  mod- 
est sum  of  a  pice  (one  farthing)  is 
charged.  It  is  only  by  repeated  cross- 
ings in  a  day  that  a  man  can  earn  much, 
but  so  many  natives  use  this  means  of 
going  to  and  from  their  villages  that  the 
trade  is  not  unremunerative.  Few  things 
are  more  comical  than  these  mussacfes, 
whether  moving  in  mid-stream  or  being 
carried  back  to  the  village  at  night  on 
the  owner's  back.  They  are,  of  course, 
very  light,  and  are  about  two  and  a  half 
yards  long.  They  seem  to  be  safe,  ex- 
cept in  monsoon  weather,  when  heavy 
rain  has  caused  a  rapid  current,  but  at 
such  a  time  two  mussacks  are  often 
linked  together,  so  that,  being  heavier, 
they  can  avoid  the  rocks. — Strand. 

How  a  Snake  Travels 

A  snake  moves  along  the  ground  by 
contracting  the  ribs  on  one  side  of  his 
body,  and  separating  those  on  the  other 
side.  This  forms  one  curve.  Another 
contraction  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
expanded  side,  and  bends  the  body  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Thus,  there  is  a  se- 
ries of  alternate  constrictions  and  spread- 
ings  of  the  numerous  ribs  throughout  the 
length  of  the  reptile  as  it  lies  on  the 
ground. 

When  the  snake  is  in  motion,  some 
part  of  the  body  must  secure  itself 
against  a  rough  or  projecting  surface, 
from  which  the  forward  part  can  be  im- 
pelled. Then  the  forward  part  takes 
hold,  and  the  hinder  length  is  dragged 
to  a  new  position.  The  row  of  shields 
along  the  snake's  belly  is  very  quick  in 
seizing  upon  the  slightest  projection,  so 
that  any  rough  surface  affords  a  good 
track. 

In  climbing  a  tree,  the  snake  uses  the 
same  process.  It  must  find  points  of  van- 
tage for  its  curves.  It  cannot  possibly 
wind  itself  spirally  round  a  tree. 
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Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One-Another  Club 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  short  helpful  methods  and  devices  to  this  department.  Accepted  contributions  are  paid  for  in  the  month  of  publi- 
cation.   Those  desiring  personal  letters  should  enclose  ten  cents.    Address  communications  for  this  department  to  (Miss)  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Osage,  Iowa. 


February  Chat 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush 

FEBRUARY!  The  shortest  month  in 
the  year  with  more  days  to  celebrate 
than  any  school  adequately  could. 
No  school  will  have  to  seek  for  occupa- 
tion in  this  month.  Of  course  you  must 
do  something  to  mark  Lincoln's  birthday, 
if  it  is  only  to  have  a  morning  talk  about 
him.  And  of  course  you  must  have  a 
valentine  box.  It  would  be  a  positive 
wrong  to  the  children  not  to  have  one  in 
the  lower  grades.  And  of  course,  unless 
your  pupils  are  very  small,  you  will 
mention  Longfellow  and  Lowell  on  their 
birthdays  and,  perhaps,  Dickens  and 
Edison.  But  the  crown  of  February  is 
Washington's  birthday,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  February  is  the  teaching  of 
patriotism. 

Does  it  sometimes  seem  as  if  your 
efforts  did  not  bring  about  results  pro- 
portionate to  the  work  you  put  in?  Do 
you  sometimes  grow  discouraged  over 
doing  the  same  thing  year  after  year? 
Our  work  and  words  have  more  effect 
than  we  dream,  and  often  where  we 
least  suspect  that  it  is  so. 

Some  years  ago  there  entered  into  the 
beginning  class  of  the  primary  teacher 
1  knew  best  a  six-year-old  who  was  the 
very  worst  and  most  discouraging  begin- 
ner she  had  ever  found  in  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  children  she  had  taught.  He 
would  not  mind.  He  ran  away  from 
school  when  she  tried  to  make  him.  He 
went  into  dreadful  tempers  in  the  school- 
room in  which  he  actually  swore  at  the 
teacher.  Beside  all  this,  he  was  slow 
and  dull  and  inattentive  to  a  degree. 
Oh,  he  made  her  a  deal  of  trouble,  did 
Maxy,  and  she  often  thought  despair- 
ingly that  nothing  she  did  or  said  did 
him  any  good. 

So  things  went  on  till  February  came. 
Maxy  sat  in  a  front  seat  and  the  great- 
est measure  of  her  success  with  him 
seemed  to  be  that  he  did  not  so  often 
disturb  the  others.  February  brought 
the  birthdays  and  flags  arid  the  usual 
patriotic  exercises.  Oh,  how  hard  that 
primary  teacher  tried  to  tell  the  stories 
of  the  day  effectively  so  that  they  should 
take  hold  of  the  little  people's  hearts 
and  help  these  future  citizens  to  be  good 
patriots ! 

Maxy  apparently  did  not  listen  at  all. 
All  his  attention  seemed  absorbed  in  a 
little  brass  stick-pin  which  had  somehow 
come  into  his  posession.  Perhaps  he  had 
got  it  in  a  penny  prize  box  of  candy. 
He  was  holding  it  in  his  pudgy  hand  and 
tilting  it  this  way  and  that  to  get  a  sight 
of  its  beauty  (?)  at  various  angles.  It 
was  a  brownie  pin,  one  of  those  little 
figures  that  Palmer  Cox's  brownie  books 
were  just  then  bringing  into  vogue. 

"I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  take  it  away 
from  him,"  thought  the  teacher  con- 
scientiously. But  at  least  he  was  quiet 
for  the  time  and  disturbing  no  one  else 
and  so  she  decided  to  leave  him  alone. 

"I  can't  expect  that  anything  I  say 
would  have  any  influence  over  him  any- 
way. Even  if  he  were  listening,  he 
wouldn't  understand,"  she  thought. 

The  morning  exercises  were  over  and 
the  children  settled  to  study  when  the 
teacher,  chancing  to  pass  by  Maxy's 
desk,  felt  a  little  pull  at  her  dress.  He 
still  held  the  beloved  brownie  stick-pin 
but  he  held  it  out  toward  her  with  great 
eagerness. 

"Teacher,  teacher,"  he  whispered 
happily.  "Just  look!  This  is  Uncle  Sam 
running  to  catch  the  man  that  steps  on 
the  flag."  And  if  ever  love  for  the  flag 
showed  on  a  small  boy's  face  it  d.d  on 
his. 


It  was  only  a  little  thing,  but  it  was 
an  inexpressible  encouragement  to  that 
discouraged  teacher,  and  little  Maxy 
never  seemed  so  trying  again.  Take 
heart,  discouraged  ones!  It  is  worth 
while,  oh,  it  is  worth  while,  and  the 
great  wave  of  patriotic  instruction  and 
enthusiasm  that  sweeps  over  the  schools 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  every 
February  is  doing  much  to  make  our 
future  citizens  good  citizens  and  patriots. 

I  am  always  glad  when  you  send  me 
questions  and  perplexities  that  you  would 
like  to  have  discussed  in  the  letters  in 
this  Help  -  One  -  Another  department. 
Here  is  one  from  Connecticut: 
"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  teachers  of  our  school 
as  to  what  extent  the  difficulties  of  chil- 
dren should  be  cleared  up.  It  has  trou- 
bled me  for  some  time,  and  I  should  be 
very  grateful  if  some  of  you  would  help 
me. ' ' 

Let  us  hear  your  opinions  of  this  mat- 
ter. Of  course  the  correspondent  means 
such  difficulties  as  it  would  be  a  possi- 
bility for  the  child  to  clear  up  himself 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  work  long 
enough  and  hard  enough. 

Perhaps  as  pertinent  a  question  would 
be, 

"How  can  we  induce  our  pupils  to  gain 
the  will  to  work  hard  enough  to  conquer 
hard  things  without  help?" 

It  is  surely  a  very  important  question 
for  this  generation.  If  any  one  has  any 
encouraging  experiences  along  this  line 
or  any  good  ideas  as  to  how  to  go  at  it, 
do  give  them  to  us. 

And  here  is  a  quotation  from  a  recent 
periodical  to  help  us  be  glad  in  our  work 
as  it  goes  on.  It  is  written  for  parents, 
but  certainly  it  applies  to  teachers. 

"Growing  up  is  about  the  most  won- 
derful thing  in  the  world.  Most  parents 
don't  realize  that  they  have  a  tremen- 
dous drama  going  on  in  their  midst  for 
each  child  that  they  'raise. '  When  they 
are  just  about  to  witness  the  final  tab- 
leau, the  wedding  ceremony,  perhaps, 
which  establishes  another  among  the 
many  homes  upon  earth,  they  realize 
that  they  have  just  worried  through  it 
all  without  enjoying  or  understanding 
the  spectacle  as  much  as  they  might." 

Teachers'  Exchange 

Florence  Cope,  Billings,  Montana, 
Box  904,  would  like  to  correspond  with 
teachers  of  southern  Nevada  and  western 
Arizona  regarding  schools,  salaries,  qual- 
ifications of  teachers,  etc. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Bell,  Point,  Texas,  wishes 
to  exchange  specimens  of  coral,  shells, 
etc.,  from  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
specimens  of  minerals,  other  than  coal, 
and  specimens  of  unusual  woods,  for  a 
school  museum. 

Letters  from  Our  Teachers 

From  Porto  Rico 

Every  grade  teacher  in  Porto  Rico  is 
required  to  keep  a  plan  book  on  her  desk 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  superintend- 
ent or  acting  principal.  In  this  book  the 
teacher  writes  a  brief  plan  for  each 
recitation  following  an  outline  similar  to 
those  required  for  practice  teaching  in 
normal  schools,  namely:  Aim,  subject 
matter  and  application.  By  glancing 
through  the  plan  book,  an  inspector  can 
readily  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  is 
prepared,  the  right  work  has  been 
given  and  whether  the  proper  methods 
have  been  employed.  The  teacher  who 
has  written  out  a  definite  plan  has  the 
lesson  so  clearly  in  mind  that  no  im- 
portant points  are  omitted  during  the 


recitation.  The  plan  book  also  tends  to 
a  variety  of  methods  and  subject  matter 
and  is  valuable  for  review. 

One  day  during  the  year  is  granted 
each  teacher  in  which  to  observe  the 
methods  employed  by  teachers  in  other 
schools.  For  example,  the  rural  teach- 
ers spend  their  visiting  day  in  the 
schools  in  larger  towns,  while  the  teach- 
ers from  the  graded  schools  observe 
how  work  similar  to  their  own  is  being 


A  Boys'  Band  in  Porto  Rico 

given  in  the  city  schools.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  very  helpful  exchange  of 
ideas  and  methods. 

The  second  Friday  in  June  is  usually 
observed  as  Parents'  Day.  During  the 
year  the  teacher  selects  and  preserves 
good  work  done  by  the  pupils  and  places 
it  on  exhibition  for  Parents'  Day.  There 
are  exhibits  from  each  department  and 
every  room  in  school  such  as  composi- 
tions, maps,  drawings,  articles  made  in 
the  sewing  classes,  work  from  the  man- 
ual training  shop,  and  produce  from  the 
school  garden.  Nature  study  is  not 
taught  as  a  separate  subject  but  the 
drawing,  agriculture  and  domestic  sci- 
ence instructors  work  together  in  in- 
teresting the  pupils  to  make  collections 
of  native  insects,  flowers  and  fruits. 
All  specimens  brought  are  carefully  ex- 
amined and,  if  worthy,  are  properly  pre- 
served and  then  studied  and  carefully 
labeled.  On  this  day  the  regular  recita- 
tions are  held,  but  the  parents  who  have 
been  invited  to  visit  the  school  are  at 
liberty  to  enter  or  leave  the  rooms,  at- 
tend the  school  sessions  or  examine  the 
exhibits  as  they  please.  An  effort  is 
made  to  display  at  least  one  piece  of 
work  by  each  pupil  so  that  no  fond  par- 
ent will  go  home  disappointed  and  un- 
happy. 

In  the  Porto  Rican  schools  where  I 
taught  there  was  a  boys'  band  of  thirty 
pieces  consisting  of  pupils  from  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
Fifteen  minutes  before  the  noon  hour 
the  band  boys  collected  at  the  street 
corner  where  they  played  while  the  other 
pupils  were  being  dismissed  and  until 
they  had  marched  from  the  school  build- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  street.  These  boys 
practiced  twice  a  week  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  musical  instructor,  and  beside 
playing  for  the  school  dismissal,  gave 
fine  concerts  in  the  Plaza  every  Sunday 
evening.— An  American  Teacher,  Porto 
Rico. 

Some  February  Suggestions 

February  contains  so  many  holidays 
and  opportunities  for  special  work  that 
the  teacher  is  oftentimes  at  a  loss  just 
how  to  get  all  the  good  things  in.  I  try 
to  have  patriotism  the  dominating  spirit 
of  the  month.  We  begin  by  sing- 
ing one  of  the  national  hymns  at  the 
opening  exercises.     We  not  only  sing 


them  but  learn  motions  suggested  by  I  he 
words.  During  language  period  the  ori- 
gin of  the  different  songs  makes  an  in- 
structive and  interesting  study.  The 
children  know  so  very  little  of  the  flag. 
I  teach  them  the  meaning  of  the  colors: 
red  for  bravery,  blue  for  truth,  white 
for  purity,  why  we  have  thirteen  stripes 
and  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the 
stars. 

Decoration  helps  much  to  impress  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  large  variety  of  black- 
board borders  to  choose  from.  I  always 
try  to  pick  out  the  one  I  can  draw  the 
best.  A  good  drawing  for  an  extra 
blackboard  is  a  large  shield  done  in  col- 
ors.   Across  the  top  write  this, 

"They  made  and  preserved  us  a 
nation. " 

I  always  give  the  children  a  little  talk 
on  that  sentence  and  it  is  really  surpris- 
ing how  well  they  appreciate  it. 

The  little  folks  love  to  cut  the  white 
and  red  hearts,  and  there  are  numerous 
ways  of  using  them  for  decorative 
purposes. 

In  this  month  we  always  hang  the  pic- 
tures of  Washington  and  Lincoln  on  the 
front  wall  and  drape  them  with  red, 
white  and  blue  bunting  or  flags.  Pleas- 
ing little  borders  across  the  windows  are 
made  from  clusters  of  cherries  and  min- 
iature hatchets  cut  from  colored  paper, 
or  from  white  paper  tinted  with 
water  colors,  or  crayons.  The  children 
like  to  mold  little  clusters  of  cherries 
and  paint  them  after  they  are  dry  and 
hardened. 

I  always  have  my  children  make  their 
valentines,  giving  them  a  variety  of  pat- 
terns and  designs  to  choose  from. 

Interesting  posters  are  made  by  cut- 
ting the  outline  of  Washington's  and 
Lincoln's  heads  of  white  manila  paper. 
Paste  this  on  a  plain  piece  of  red  paper 
and  then  the  red  on  a  sheet  of  the  blue. 

I  have  found  that  there  is  nothing  the 
children  enjoy  more  than  playing  soldiers. 
I  teach  them  little  soldier  songs  and  have 
them  make  caps  from  newspapers.  They 
always  march  while  they  sing  these  songs 
and  this  gives  them  physical  exercise 
also. 

Toward  the  last  of  the  month  we  study 
brief  sketches  of  the  lives  and  poems  of 
Longfellow  and  Lowell.  Some  of  the 
easier  poems  the  children  memorize. 
The  last  Friday  in  the  month  I  use  as  a 
review  day,  briefly  going  over  the  work 
of  the  month,  after  which  the  children 
memorize  and  talk  about — 
"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

— F.  E.  H.,  Nebraska. 

For  Lincoln's  Birthday 

Lincoln's  birthday  is  near  at  hand,  so 
it  will  soon  be  time  for  us  to  plan  our 
schoolroom  work  for  the  few  days  previ- 
ous to  that  time.  Children  always  enjoy 
hearing  stories  about  other  children, 
so  we  will  teach  them  about  the  bey  hood 
of  Lincoln.  The  following  little  pir  n  has 
worked  out  very  well,  and  the  ch  :dren 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  time  ..pent 
in  preparing  it. 

The  story  of  the  boyhood  of  Lincoln 
should  be  told  by  the  teacher;  then  let 
the  children  take  part  in  preparing  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

Cover  the  teacher's  desk  or  table  with 
green  paper  to  represent  green  grass — 
plain  green  wall  paper  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained and  will  do  very  nicely  for  this 
purpose.  Have  the  children  make  a 
little  log  cabin  out  of  willows  for  Lin- 
coln's early  home.  Leave  one  end  of  the 
cabin  open.    Inside,  at  the  other  end  of 
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the  cabin,  make  a  fireplace  out  of  red 
paper  or  cardboard.  Rude  pieces  of  fur- 
niture can  easily  be  made  out  of  paper 
and  small  pieces  of  boards.  A  picture  of 
Lincoln  as  a  boy  may  be  pasted  on  card- 
board or  stiff  paper;  cut  it  out  and  paste 
a  stiff  paper  standard  on  the  back  to 
make  the  picture  stand  up.  . 

Trees  may  be  drawn  on  stiff  paper, 
colored  and  cut  out  by  the  pupils.  Put  a 
standard  on  the  back  of  each  tree  as  on 
the  back  of  Lincoln's  picture.  Place  the 
trees  all  around  the  cabin  thus  having 
the  cabin  in  the  woods.  Lincoln's  pic- 
ture may  also  be  placed  inside  the  cabin 
in  one  of  the  rude  chairs.  Cut  out  a  pic- 
ture of  a  book  and  put  it  in  Lincoln's 
hand  so  that  he  may  read  as  he  sits  near 
the  fire.  Other  things  may  be  added 
making  the  scene  still  more  complete. — 
Helen  M.  Bryan,  New  York. 

Picture  Frames 

We  made  some  very  dainty  frames  for 
the  framing  of  February's  heroes. 

Get  cardboard  and  cut  ino  five-inch 
squares ;  procure  also  one  spool  of  crochet 
cotton,  any  color,  for  each  frame.  Take 
two  five-inch  squares.  Lay  these  so 
there  will  be  eight  points.  Place  a 
penny  picture  of  Lincoln  or  Washington 
in  center.  Hold  with  thumb  or  paste. 
Take  thread  in  the  other  hand  and  begin 
winding,  being  careful  to  hold  the  thread 
by  the  finger  in  the  back  to  keep  the 
card  from  slipping.  Begin  and  wind 
from  the  first  right  hand  corner  to  the 
third  corner,  then  second  to  fourth,  third 
to  fifth,  fourth  to  sixth,  fifth  to  seventh, 
sixth  to  eighth,  seventh  to  first,  etc. 
Continue  this  way  until  you  come  near 
edges ;  place  a  pin  in  each  corner  and 
continue  wrapping  until  all  is  covered. 
Fasten  the  thread  to  a  pin  and  hang  up 
by  the  thread.  This  was  successfully 
used  in  second  and  third  grades. — L.  M. 
B. ,  Pennsylvania. 

A  Worthy  Use  of  the  Flag 

I  wonder  how  many  teachers  have 
found  that,  in  a  country  school  especial- 
ly, a  great  deal  of  noise  is  occasioned 
by  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  I  have  at  last  found  a  plan 
which  succeeds,  partially,  at  least,  in 
removing  this  difficulty. 

I  purchased  a  small  United  States  flag 
about  twelve  inches  in  width  which  I 
took  to  school  and  showed  to  the  children, 
explaining  that  I  was  going  to  divide  the 
school  into  two  companies  according  to 
the  location  of  their  seats;  and  that  the 
company  which  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
quietest  during  the  day  should  be  re- 
warded by  having  the  flag  hung  on  their 
side  of  the  room  during  the  next  day ; 
and  that  tl  3  flag  should  be  changed  each 
da^  g  to  the  deportment  of  the 

day  before.-— V.  P.  S.,  Kansas. 

■*ht  Valentine  Idea 

.ctrted  to  teach  I  found  the 
floor  near  each  desk  shamefully 

.ashed  with  ink.  I  had  a  hard  time  to 
break  the  pupils  of  this  bad  habit  but 
finally  succeeded  on  Valentine's  Day. 

I  hunted  all  the  red  woolen  patches  in 
our  home,  also  pieces  of  red  felt  and  dis- 
carded red  blankets.  I  cut  these  into 
pieces  the  shape  of  hearts,  laid  two 
hearts  together,  with  a  white  paper  heart 
on  the  top  which  had  this  verse  on  it: 

"Be  my  valentine, 

Pupil  mine, 

Wipe  your  pen  here  every  time, 
Making  floor  and  walls  look  fine. " 
I  punched  a  hole  through  the  three 
hearts  and  ran  red  baby  ribbon  through 
them  and  tied  one  penwiper  valentine  on 
each  desk  after  four  o'clock  February  13. 
The  pupils  were  delighted  and  used  them 
most  faithfully.— Linda  Delker,  Ar- 
kansas. 

A  February  Ciphering  Match 

We  had  been  having  ciphering  matches 
on  Friday  afternoons  and  my  pupils  de- 
cided to  challenge  some  other  schools. 
We  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  something  else  in  connection.  As 
St.  Valentine's  Day  was  drawing  near 
we  invited  the  adjoining  district  to  come 
and  cipher  and  have  a  valentine  box. 
We  made  many  valentines  for  our  pupils 


and  also  for  the  visitors  and  they  did  the 
same. 

On  the  appointed  day  our  neighboring 
school  came  in  two  lumber  wagons.  We 
had  the  ciphering  and  the  valentine  box, 
each  school  selecting  two  carriers.  Then 
we  served  ice  cream  and  cookies  which 
feast  was  much  enjoyed  even  in  Febru- 
ary. After  this  we  went  out  doors  and 
had  a  sort  of  field  meet,  foot  racing  be- 
tween the  boys  and  between  the  girls, 
and  then  games,  school  against  school. 
We  had  up  our  exhibit  work,  and  I  know 
my  pupils  did  better  work  afterward  for 
having  the  other  school  visit  us. 

We  returned  their  visit  on  Good  Friday 
and  about  the  same  work  and  ideas  were 
carried  out.  We  were  treated  to  pop 
corn  and  Easter  eggs.  My  school  since 
has  visited  others  and  others  have  come 
to  us.  We  have  cipherings  and  spellings 
and  no  matter  which  schoolhouse  has  the 
contest,  patrons  from  both  schools  have 
been  present.  It  sounds  like  bragging, 
but  I  cannot  forbear  telling  that  in  the 
four  contests  held  last  year  my  school 
won  all  honors. — A.  N.,  Nebraska. 

A  Valentine  Idea 

We  take  pages  from  a  wall  paper  sample 
book  that  have  a  decided  pattern.  Each 
child  cuts  out  one  of  these  pictures  and 
this  makes  the  face  of  the  valentine. 
Then  each  one  traces  around  his  design 
on  writing  paper  and  on  wall  paper  of  a 
harmonizing  color.  A  message  is  written 
on  the  writing  paper  and  all  three  are 
tied  together  with  ribbon,  raffia  or  yarn. 
This  makes  a  very  pretty  valentine.  The 
same  idea  is  nice  for  a  gift  for  father  if 
several  pieces  of  tissue  paper  are  put  be- 
tween the  wall  paper  covers,  making  a 
shaving  pad. — Lilian  Bell,  Minnesota. 

Patriotic  Busy  Work 

Beside  my  February  pictures  and 
other  decorations  on  the  wall  I  have 
across  one  corner  a  string  of  pictures  of 
Washington  which  the  children  have  cut 
from  papers  and  magazines.  Across  an- 
other corner  I  have  pictures  of  Lincoln 
found  in  the  same  way.  Across  the  third 
corner  I  have  a  string  of  hatchets  which 
the  children  have  drawn,  colored,  and 
cut  out,  and  across  the  fourth  a  string  of 
cherries.  These  furnish  the  children 
with  busy  work  beside  making  the  room 
look  attractive.— A.  B.  L.,  Illinois. 

February  Busy  Work  and  Exercises 

Here  is  February!     Oh,  the  birthdays 

she  will  bring! 
What  a  lot  of  greatness  for  such  a  tiny 

thing! 

Of  all  the  year's  fine  daughters,  this 

month,  the  smallest  one, 
We  love  for  all  its  birthdays,  for  Lincoln 

and  Washington. 

Make  strips  of  paper  by  cutting  on  the 
ruled  lines  of  ink  tablets;  color  seven 
strips  red  and  leave  one  white.  Cut  out 
an  oblong  of  blue  and  on  it  make  a  circle 
of  thirteen  stars.  Then  we  have  a  Betsy 
Ross  flag.  The  children  are  much  pleased 
with  the  story  of  the  making  of  the  first 
flag,  and  the  use  of  the  white  shirt,  the 
red  petticoat  and  the  blue  army  coat 
amuses  them  greatly. 

February  is  certainly  an  interesting 
paper-cutting  month.  Among  its  cut- 
tings are: 

Lincoln  cabin,  fireplace  and  shovel- 
slate. 

The  hatchet,  tree,  cherries,  gun,  sword, 
soldier  hat  and  flag. 

The  story  of  Lincoln  and  the  pig. 

Valentines,  of  course. 

What  a  great  thing  is  the  introduction 
of  the  story  hour  in  our  primary  program ! 
Tiresome  language  lessons  are  made  in- 
teresting under  the  name  of  a  story. 
Number  combinations  are  stories  of  a 
fishing  trip  and  the  number  of  fish 
caught,  given  away,  and  left.  Phonics 
have  become  interesting  because  they 
are  stories  of  the  "ell"  family,  the  "et" 
family  and  the  wonderful  adventures  of 
each.  The  demand  of  the  little  tot  to 
"tell  me  a  story"  is  satisfied  to  his  heart's 
content,  while  he  is  learning  the  many, 
many  wonderful  things  of  his  first  school- 
year. 

Maybe  one  of  my  daily  physical  culture 
programs  may  help  some  fellow  teacher. 
Here  is  one: 


Class  stand.    Monitors  raise  windows. 

Hands  on  head :  place.  On  hips :  place. 
On  floor:  place,  etc. 

Stand  on  toes.  Stretch  both  hands 
upward  as  far  as  possible  three  times. 

Stretch  as  far  to  sides  as  possible  three 
times. 

(This  corrects  the  evil  effects  of  our 
cramped  seats.) 

Hands  behind:  place,  drop  head  to 
right,  front,  left,  back,  four  counts  each. 

Hands  on  hips:  place.  Bend  to  right 
four  counts;  to  left  four  counts;  front 
with  chins  up,  four  counts;  right,  front 
and  left,  four  counts. 

Hands  on  hips:  place.    To  right,  step. 

Use  left  foot  and  touch  toe  only  to 
front,  side,  back  and  on  fourth  count 
back  to  position.  Repeat  four  counts  on 
each  position. 

Hands  at  sides.  Stretch  fingers  four 
counts  each. 

Hands  shoulder  high.  Stretch  fingers 
four  counts  each. 

Hands  over  heads.  Stretch  fingers 
four  counts  each. 

These  may  be  given,  half  in  the  morn- 
ing and  half  in  the  afternoon,  at  first, 
but  later  you  will  find  that  they,  varied 
with  many,  many  others  to  replace  them, 
can  be  given  twice  in  five  minute  periods 
each  with  no  tiring  effects. — M.  F., 
Colorado. 

Poet  Booklets 

For  supplementary  work  in  my  fourth 
grade  we  have  taken  up  the  study  of 
poets.  The  past  two  months  we  have 
studied  the  life  and  work  of  Longfellow 
and  Field.  Each  child  was  supplied  with 
a  biography  of  the  poet  and  a  book  of 
his  verse,  both  of  which  can  be  secured 
from  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.  at  five 
cents  each,  and  a  Perry  picture  of  the 
poet. 

After  studying  a  poet's  life  we  take 
up  the  study  of  his  poems.  Some  of 
these  the  children  memorize  and  others 
they  transpose.  I  give  paper  six  by  nine 
inches  to  the  children.  On  one  sheet 
they  paste  the  poet's  picture  and  write 
several  interesting  facts  about  his  life. 
On  another  they  copy  one  of  his  poems, 
and  on  another  sheet  they  transpose  a 
poem.  After  we  have  completed  the 
study  the  sheets  are  bound  and  an  at- 
tractive cover  made  for  them.  For  the 
neatest  booklet  a  book  of  verse  is  given. 

After  we  have  completed  the  study  of 
a  poet  the  books  are  donated  to  the 
school  reading  table  and  the  third  and 
even  second  grade  children  enjoy  reading 
them.— GussiE  Osteen,  Georgia. 

Some  More  February  Days  Celebrated 

A  cry  for  something  different  instead 
of  the  same  old  thing  on  Washington's, 
Lincoln's  and  Longfellow's  birthdays 
gave  me  the  idea  of  a  February  Day  on 
the  last  of  that  month.  The  following 
were  the  days  we  took  special  note  of: 
Feb.  7,  Dickens'  birthday;  Feb.  12,  Lin- 
coln's; Feb.  14,  St.  Valentine's  Day; 
Feb.  11,  Edison's  birthday;  Feb.  22, 
Washington's  and  Lowell's;  Feb.  27, 
Longfellow's. 

Our  program  was  composed  of  patriotic 
songs,  dialogues,  recitations  and,  by 
older  pupils,  short  sketches  of  the  great 
men's  lives.  When  a  poem  by  Longfel- 
low or  Lowell  was  recited,  the  pupils 
gave  the  poet's  name  and  anything  in- 
teresting connected  with  the  writing  of 
the  poem. 

Our  work  in  language  had  taken  up 
the  lives  of  these  men.  Each  pupil  in 
intermediate  grades  made  a  booklet  of 
his  compositions.  The  covers  were  of 
drawing  paper  decorated  with  Perry  pic- 
tures and  tied  up  with  ribbons,  and  the 
pupils  were  very  proud  to  take  the  visi- 
tors to  examine  them.  —  R.  D.  H. , 
Michigan. 

Children  as  Teachers 

My  second  grade  prove  to  be  such 
excellent  teachers  that  I  seem  almost 
unnecessary.  This  did  not  happen  at 
once ;  in  fact  I  did  not  seek  to  prove 
their  efficiency  along  this  line  until  work 
had  been  in  progress  several  weeks  and 
my  methods  were  well  established.  We 
had  played  games  with  our  phonic  and 
word  drill  cards,  the  winners  being,  of 
course,  those  who  knew  them  best.  1 


chose  these  to  conduct  the  lesson  next 
time.  How  proud  they  were!  Many 
studied  harder  so  as  to  share  in  this 
honor. 

A  mark  was  placed  in  a  record  book 
every  time  a  pupil  scored  above  ninety 
per  cent  in  anything.  Those  having  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  were  eligible 
to  be  "teachers"  in  any  recitation  that 
they  could  safely  conduct.  The  marks 
accumulated  steadily.  It  was  laughable 
to  see  how  closely  the  little  teachers 
copied  my  manner  and  methods.  But 
since  I  go  often  varied  the  plan  of  reci- 
tation these  little  helpers  had  a  wide 
chance  for  choice.  They  were  required 
to  plan  quickly  or  another  teacher  would 
be  chosen.  - 

With  a  little  encouragement  they  be- 
came mare  original  and  frequently  I  ob- 
tained valuable  ideas.  Only  rarely  did 
I  need  to  modify  their  plans  to  bring  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
and  always  I  explained  why.  Soon  they 
learned  to  bring  any  new  ideas  to  me 
for  discussion  before  the  final  bell. 

As  time  passed,  more  and  more  pupils 
qualified  as  teachers  and  they  developed 
a  fine  justness  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs. I  allowed  them  to  give  help  to 
backward  pupils,  to  hear  the  words 
missed,  look  over  some  of  the  papers 
and  otherwise  assist. 

At  first  they  asked  many  questions, 
but  by  tactful  leading  they  came  to 
make  all  small  decisions  themselves, 
knowing  that  if  their  reason  was  good 
I  would  back  them  should  there  be  any 
appeal.  The  classmates  seemed  to  ap- 
prove4the  arrangement.  I  permitted  no 
fooling  or  arguing  with  these  young  in- 
structors, and  business  proceeded  in  good 
order.  They  had  first  to  prepare  their 
own  lessons  satisfactorily,  and  careless 
work  disqualified  one  for  the  coveted 
office. 

If,  after  several  trials,  a  "teacher" 
proved  to  be  a  promoter  of  trouble,  he 
or  she  was  promptly  dismissed  from 
service.  Thus  they  learned  to  be  care- 
ful, alert,  quiet,  and  tactful.  Complaints 
seldom  occurred.  The  work  of  the  grade 
kept  more  even  than  it  could  otherwise 
have  done.  I  feel  that  I  owe  much  to 
my  faithful  little  co-workers. — Bertha 
M.  Caldv/elll,  New  York. 

Games  and  Devices 

Write  a  new  word  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  lay  it  on  the  child's  desk,  giving 
him  colored  rice  grains  or  cucumber 
seeds.  These  may  be  colored  with  either 
Easter  egg  dye  or  water  colors.  Let 
him  place  the  grains  or  seeds  on  the 
word,  following  the  lines  made  by  the 
teacher's  pen  or  pencil. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


TO  AID 

'IGESTION 


If  your  dinner  distresses,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  brings  quick  relief.  Makes 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Horsford's 


Acid  Phosphate. 


Non-Alcoholic. 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. .U.S.A. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Good  Teeth — 
Good  Health — - 
Good  School  Work 

This  blank  was  used  by 
the  school  authorities  of 
Wallingford,  Conn,  as 
part  of  their  work  for 
better  dental  conditions 
among  the  school  chil- 
dren. 


It  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  wide  spread  of  "Good  Teeth — 
Good  Health,"  which  is  being  so  much  helped  by  Colgate's 
Educational   Material   for  Teachers,   including  trial  sizes  of 

COLGATE'S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 


TRAOC  (HARK 


Has  your  class  received  the  benefits  of  this  material,  consisting  of 
Dental  Lectures,  Reminder  Cards,  and  other  instructive  books? 
We  gladly  send  them  to  any  teacher  once  each  school  year. 

There  is  no  greater  help  toward  the  invaluable  habit  of 
care  of  the  teeth  than  the  delicious  flavor  of  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream.  It  appeals  strongly  to  the  normal  taste  of 
youth,  and  therefore  encourages  the  regular  use  of  the 
tooth  brush.  Send  the  coupon  today  ISsT1 

Colgate  &  Co.        New  York 


Good  until  March  15,  1915. 


COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  7, 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


If  toii  wish  the  |~~! 
••Jungle  School,"  I  I 
cht.k  thia  »qu»re.       I  I 

Please  send  me  without  charge  trial  tubes  and  cards  for 

Number  of  Scholars  Average  Age  


Scho 


Name  of  Teacher. 
P.  O.  Address... 


[This  offer  is  good  only  in  the  United  States] 
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February  19 15 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Valparaiso  University 

(Accredited)  '  'jto 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 


The  University 


was  founded 
September  16, 
1873,  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  every 
person  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
thorough,  practical  educuation  at  an 
expense  within  his  reach.  That  such 
an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  each  year,  since 
the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Summer  School  %  2t 

largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
Summer  Term  will  open  May  2.5th  and 
will  continue  twelve  weeks.  The  Mid- 
Summer  Term  will  open  June  22nd  and 
will  continue  eight  weeks.  During 
these  terms  the  University  will  offer  an 
exceptional  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  their  work.  There 
will  be  beginning,  intermediate,  ad- 
vanced, and  review  work  in  the 
following 

Departments  !S53?™&3£ 

garten  Methods,  Primary  Methods, 
Education,  Manual  Training,  Scientific, 
Classical,  Engineering,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, Agriculture,  Law,  Pharmacy, 
Medical,  Dental,  Expression  and  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Com- 
merce, Phonography  and  Typewriting, 
Review. 

The  Expenses  Are  The 
Lowest 

Tuition  $'20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room, 
$1.80  to  $3.00  per  week. 

Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  President,  or 
OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President 

43rd  Year  Will  Open  Sept.  21,  1915. 


Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One- Another  Club  Continued 


LITTLE  PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 

Everybody  is 
thinking  about 
the  war  in  Eur- 
ope. This  i  s 
the  time  to  have 
the  school  chil- 
dren read  such 
books  as  Fritz 
i  n  Germany, 
Colette  in 
France  and  Bor- 
is in  Russia. 

The  normal 
life  of  the  coun- 
tries is  depicted 
in  these  books, 
not  the  abnormal,  war- harried  con- 
dition made  too  familiar  by  the  news- 
papers. These  books,  and  ten  others, 
are  in  the  series  "Little  People  Every- 
where." (Each  volume,  45  cents  post- 
paid.) They  are  supplementary  readers, 
— good  stories,  with  the  human  touch; 
children  like  them;  the  information  is 
acquired  painlessly. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  *  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


Send  25  cents 

and  any  Photo 


Anil  ■ 


!  wi.u  send  yon 


12  MINUETTE  COPIES 

Made-  up  exactly  like  the  l>est 
Photos,  only  smaller. — Size  is 
21-2  x  4  1-2  inches.  1'ine  Kip- 
pie  Mount  witl.  cut  out  over 
leaf— Guaranteed.  We  make 
this  offer  only  to  introduce 
ourphotos. 

Cutuloguc  Sent  Free. 

W.  E.  S  EI  BERT, 

Box  N,      New  Philadelphia.  O. 
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Another  device  for  learning  new  words  i 
is  a  fishing  game.  The  materials  are  a 
fishing-pole  made  of  a  stick  with  a  cord 
for  a  line  and  a  bent  pin  for  a  hook. 
Write  the  words  desired  for  drill  on  cards  | 
one  inch  wide  and  one  and  one-half 
inches  long.  On  the  back  of  each  card 
in  the  left-hand  corner  paste  a  piece  of 
cotton. 

Place  cards  in  a  hat  or  box.  The  cards 
represent  fish  and  the  hat  the  pond. 
The  cotton  on  the  cards  is  easily  hooked 
if  it  has  been  left  fluffy.  Hands  must 
not  be  used  in  catching  the  fish  or  plac- 
ing them  on  the  hook.  In  rural  schools 
where  only  two  or  three  compose  the 
primer  class,  each  one  may  be  given  a 
hook  and  line  and  allowed  to  fish  until 
all  the  cards  are  gone.  Then  each  one 
must  name  the  words  on  the  cards  he 
has  caught.  If  he  misses  a  word  he 
must  place  the  card  back  in  the  pond 
(the  fish  got  away  from  him).  The 
one  who  retains  the  most  cards  wins. 

To  distinguish  between  the  printed 
forms  of  b  and  d,  let  the  children  ob- 
serve that  in  d  the  curved  line  extends 
backward  like  a  rabbit's  ears,  so  d  is 
a  rabbit  with  its  ears  laid  back.  In  b 
the  curved  line  extends  forward  as  the 
horns  of  some  cattle,  so  b  is  a  cow 
with  horns. 

To  teach  the  making  of  the  figure  3 
and  correct  the  beginner's  3  made  hori- 
zontally, let  the  child  go  to  the  board 
and  place  the  eraser  vertically  against 
the  board.  Then  start  at  the  right-hand 
edge  of  the  eraser  and  write  3.  Only 
once  will  this  device  have  to  be  used  be- 
fore 3  is  formed  correctly  without  the 
aid  of  the  eraser. 
Methods  for  Word  Dr  ill 

I.  Draw  an  outline  of  a  hill  on  the 
board.  Place  the  words  thereon.  Draw 
a  skeleton  figure  ascending  the  hill.  Let 
the  children  climb  the  hill  by  naming 
words.  If  a  child  fails  to  name  a  word, 
he  has  fallen  and  bumped  his  head  so 
he  must  sit  down  and  some  one  else 
climbs.  The  children  try  hard  to  see 
who  can  climb  over  the  hill. 

II.  Children  will  recall  the  skeleton 
figure  drawn  by  children  in  the  game 
they  call  "Hanging,"  guessing  words 
by  guessing  the  letters  in  a  word.  That 
idea  may  be  used  in  this  way:  The 
teacher  writes  on  the  board  very  quickly 
a  word  from  the  list  requiring  special 
drill,  and  covers  it  as  soon  as  written 
with  the  eraser.  The  child  must  tell  the 
word  that  was  written.  If  he  fails, 
then  a  straight  line  representing  the 
trunk  of  the  skeleton  figure  is  drawn. 
At  the  second  failure  an  arm  is  drawn, 
and  so  on  until  the  figure  is  complete 
and  hung  on  the  clothesline.  Children 
enjoy  this  immensely  and  soon  learn  the 
new  words  so  as  not  to  be  hung.  If  the 
child  is  hung,  we  say  that  the  little 
words  he  didn't  know  hung  him. — Drlla 
C.  Metcalf,  Wyoming. 

An  Illustrated  Story 

When  I  decided  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tion of  Primary  Plans  and  make  Benjamin 
Franklin  the  hero  of  our  story  hours  in 
the  primary  room,  for  a  time,  the  children 
were  much  interested.  They  listened 
eagerly,  and  in  six  clays  time  they  learned 
many  facts  about  this  famous  statesman. 
The  day  I  wish  to  tell  you  about,  how- 
ever, was  when  we  talked  of  Benjamin's 
father  and  his  occupation.  I  planned  the 
story  carefully  and  carried  some  old- 
fashioned  candle  molds  to  school  to  illus- 
trate it  with.  None  of  the  children  had 
ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  had  any  of  the  other  teach- 
ers. I  kept  them  wrapped  in  paper  until 
I  was  ready  to  use  them,  then  let  the 
children  guess  what  they  were.  The 
answers  were  many  and  varied.  One  lit- 
tle fellow  said,  "A  sprinkler ;"  another, 
"A  lantern;"  a  third  suggested  it  would 
do  to  keep  shells  for  a  gun  in;  while  a 
fourth  insisted  something  would  happen 
if  he  could  blow  in  it. 

They  were  very  much  interested  when 
I  explained  how  the  twine  was  twisted 
for  the  wicks  and  then  looped  over  sticks 
laid  across  the  top  while  knots  were  tied 
under  the  bottom  to  hold  them  in  place. 
Then  they  learned  how  the  tallow  and 
beeswax  were  melted  and  poured  over 
the  wicks  and  left  to  harden  in  the  molds. 

The  next  morning  a  number  of  them 
came  in  with  sparkling  eyes  to  tell  me, 


"Grandmother  used  to  make  candles;" 
or,  "Mamma  and  papa  know  how  they 
did  it  long  ago.  "  I  felt  that  that  lesson 
at  least  would  not  be  forgotten.  All 
teachers  may  not  be  able  to  secure  candle 
molds,  but  if  they  make  the  effort  they 
can  no  doubt  find  other  curios  or  antiques 
that  will  make  past  days  and  foreign 
lands  more  real  to  the  children.  — Mrs. 
C.  C.  Cox,  Mississippi. 

A  New  Scheme  for  Merit  Work 

Get  as  many  envelopes  as  you  have 
pupils,  write  the  pupils'  names  upon  them 
and  then  string  them  across  some  corner 
of  the  room  calling  it  "Goody  Land." 
Get  some  white  pasteboard  and  cut  into 
quarter  inch  squares,  placing  on  some  of 
them  No.  1,  and  on  some  No.  2. 

Give  the  pupils  who  had  their  lessons 
well  a  square  with  a  1  on  it  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  and  those  who  had  them 
pretty  well  a  square  with  a  2  on  it.  Then 
tell  thein  to  come  with  you  and  visit 
Goody  Land  and  put  their  tickets  into  the 
envelopes  that  have  their  names  on.  Say 
to  them: 

"When  you  get  ten  tickets  with  No.  1 
on,  or  twenty  with  No.  2,  I  will  give  you 
a  picture. " 

This  has  worked  finely  with  us.  The 
children  are  delighted  with  it  and  work 
hard  to  get  a  ticket  every  day.  We  use 
the  Perry  Penny  Pictures  for  rewards. 
— Gertrude  Westwood,  Iowa. 

A  Busy  Card 

Often  there  comes  an  occasion  while 
the  class  is  working  when  the  teacher 
must  give  undivided  attention  to  some 
matter  of  routine,  reports,  or  prepara- 
tion. At  such  times  even  necessary 
hand-raising  or  desk  consultation  is  dis- 
tracting, and  the  Busy  Card  becomes  a 
boon. 

The  Busy  Card  is  simply  the  cardboard 
back  of  an  arithmetic  block,  about  nine 
by  twelve  in  size.  On  it  a  pupil  has  been 
allowed  to  print  in  plain,  bold  letters  the 
one  word  BUSY. 

To  notify  the  class  that  no  interrup- 
tions are  desired,  the  card  is  set  up  on 
the  teacher's  desk,  or  hung  on  a  small 
hook  at  the  top  of  the  board  just  over 
the  teacher's  head,  where  the  pupils  can- 
not fail  to  see  it.  Many  minutes  are 
saved  in  this  way  for  both  pupils  and 
teachers. — William  T.  Miller,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Throwing  Away  "Ain't" 

My  twenty -eight  country  lads  and  las- 
sies were  so  accustomed  to  saying" ain't'' 
that  a  vivid  counter  impression  was 
needed  to  uproot  the  habit.  After  teach- 
ing forms  "am  not,"  "isn't"  "aren't" 
"hasn't"  and  "haven't"  through  illus- 
trative sentences,  I  wrote  "ain't"  in  red 
letters  on  the  blackboard,  the  children 
writing  the  same  on  paper  at  their  desks. 
"There  is  going  to  be  no  such  word  as 
'ain't'  "  said  1,  erasing  the  objectionable 
four  letters  from  the  board.  "You  may 
rumple  it,  tear  it  into  bits  and  throw  it 
into  the  waste  paper  basket.  We  will 
never  use  it  again!"  Immediately  our 
usually  fairly  orderly  schoolroom  became 
a  scene  of  confusion.  "Ain't"  was  mu- 
tilated, murdered  and  cast  away.  The 
unaccustomed  liberty,  and  the  fun  of  the 
thing  appealed  as  I  had  hoped,— and  we 
"ain't"  heard  the  word  since. — Marion 
Briggs,  Vermont. 

A  County  Teachers'  Association 

The  teachers  of  our  county  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  County  Teachers' 
Association  which  meets  once  a  month 
at  the  county -seat.  For  years  it  has  been 
a  bore,  and  teachers  felt  that  they 
got  nothing  from  it  that  could  be 
used  in  any  particular  department,  as  the 
talks  were  general,  and  often  we  had 
speakers  who  merely  theorized. 

This'  year  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  divide  the  Association  into  three 
sections,  one  for  high  school,  one  for 
grammar  grade,  and  one  for  primary 
teachers.  This  arrangement  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  Each  division  dis- 
cusses the  problems  which  pertain  to  its 
department. 

In  our  State,  teachers  are  required  to 
take  the  Reading  Course,  that  is,  to  read 
a  certain  number  of  books  on  pedagogy 
which  are  selected  by  the  State  Board. 
In  the  high  school  division  of  the  Asso- 
ciation wt'j  devote  a  part  of  the  time  to 


the  discussion  of  these  books,  after 
which  we  have  a  a  round-table  talk  on 
some  topic  of  interest  to  all  members. 

I  think  that  other  County  Associa- 
tions will  find  this  arrangement  very 
helpful  in  securing  the  interest  of 
the  teachers. — Alienne  Wiggins  North 
Carolina. 

Helpful  Hints  from  Massachusetts 

I>i splay  of  Good  Work:  Procure  a  wire 
postcard  holder  for  the  small  sum  of  five 
or  ten  cents,  and  tack  up  in  the  corner 
used  for  displaying  work.  The  holder 
will  save  many  valuable  minutes.  If 
placed  on  a  door  in  rather  low  position, 
the  children  may  arrange  the  good  papers 
themselves. 

A  Place  for  Lunches :  Obtain  at  the 
five  and  ten  cent  store  one  of  the  chil- 
dren's doll  houses.  Set  it  on  the  table  or 
window-sill.  Use  it  as  a  lunch  station. 
Any  child  bringing  his  lunch  places  it  in 
the  little  house  for  safe-keeping.  This 
makes  a  safe  and  sanitary  method  of 
keeping  the  lunch  and  overcomes  the 
danger  of  nibbling  at  it  during  working 
periods. — A.  M.  M.,  Massachusetts. 

Geography  Helps  for  all  Grades 

Trace  or  carefully  draw  a  map  of  the 
United  States  about  thirty-six  inches 
wide  and  twenty  inches  high.  Outline 
the  states  and  cut  them  out.  These 
shapes  are  the  basis  for  many  games, 
guessing  contests,  drills  and  tests.  Teach 
the  primary  class  to  recognize  their 
home  state  by  its  shape.  Use  them  to 
teach  the  groups  of  states,  letting  the 
children  choose  and  fit  together  the  dif- 
ferent divisions.  Ask  pupils  to  name 
the  capitals  as  you  show  the  states.  This 
dissected  map  may  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  all  of  the  grades.— Mabel 
Moody.  California. 

Practical  Arithmetic 

Allow  each  pupil  to  select  a  site,  a  lot, 
or  a  farm  for  his  home,  Now  he  must 
build  his  own  house,  choosing  materials, 
finding  amount  required,  etc.  Perhaps 
you  are  asking  how  he  will  find  out.  By 
asking  others?  No,  by  measuring  sills, 
etc. ,  at  home.  Each  child  draws  an  illus- 
tration of  his  work,  fills  out  material  re- 
quired and  cost. 

Thus  the  house  is  shingled,  siding  is 
put  on,  and  chimneys  are  built.  Now 
let  each  pupil  furnish  his  own  house, 
choosing  suitable  paper,  carpets,  pictures 
etc.  and  reckoning  the  cost  of  furnishing 
each  room.  Lastly  let  him  insure  his 
house  and  pay  the  insurance  on  it.  Let 
him  figure  his  taxes. 

You  will  get  individual  work  as  each 
pupil  strives  to  outdo  his  classmates. 
Let  each  child  carry  out  his  own  plan, 
you  only  giving  suggestions  from  time 
to  time.  All  will  not  work  alike  and 
some  will  do  more  than  others,  but  all 
will  be  benefited  by  it.— Maude  B.  Fry, 
Ohio. 

An  Inventive  Teacher 

Being  troubled  a  great  deal  with  the 
talkativeness  of  my  pupils,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  a  punishment  which  would 
justly  fit  the  matter,  I  struck  upon  the 
following  idea  which  worked  like  a 
charm  and  stopped  the  greater  part  of 
the  talking.  I  went  to  a  drug  store  and 
got  some  sticking  plaster  which  I  cut  in 
strips  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide. 
When  I  had  an  offender  I  simply  pasted 
two  small  strips  over  his  lips  in  the  form 
of  an  X,  and  he  felt  greatly  disgraced 
and  was  sure  not  to  repeat  the  offence 
very  soon. 

Here  is  another  device  I  used  for  a 
sand-table.  This  was  a  case  of  necessin 
as  I  taught  in  a  small  country  place  and 
could  not  have  modern  equipment  for  my 
schoolroom.  I  had  each  child  bring  a 
box  two  inches  deep,  fifteen  inches  long 
and  nine  inches  wide.  This  we  filled 
with  clean  white  sand,  and  each  made 
his  own  small  village,  farm,  Indian  camp 
or  whatever  it  might  be.  After  we  had 
all  finished  our  own,  we  very  carefully 
placed  the  boxes  together  on  my  table, 
thus  having  quite  a  nice  little  exhibit. 
I  found  that  the  children  were  just  as 
pleased  with  this  as  if  we  had  had  the 
large  tables. 

[Will  the  writer  of  this  please  let  me 
know  her  address?  The  letter  is  not 
signed.    B.  E.  B.  ] 
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the  last  pari,  as  preferred.  In  the  third 
grade,  use  only  the  first  verse  of  the 
song-  anil  the  first  part  of  the  dance. 
The  girls  carry  red,  white  and  blue  hunt- 
ing in  yard  lengths  as  scarfs. 

Vkrse  I 

1.  "Oh  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the 
ocean, " 

(The  movements  are  one  line  of  poetry 
long.  The  pupils  should  hold  one  move- 
ment until  they  are  ready  to  take  the 
next,  then  change  swiftly.) 

Boys  and  girls  mark  time  with  the 
right  foot  (raise  and  lower  right  foot  and 
bend  left  knee  slightly,  in  time  to  music. ) 
Boys  carry  hands  at  sides  in  military 
style.  Girls  hold  scarfs  across  the  body 
at  the  knees,  the  arms  hanging  loosely 
at  sides. 

2.  "The  Home  of  the  brave  and  the 
free, ' ' 

Face  right  and  continue  marking  time 
with  the  right  foot.  Boys  carry  hands 
on  the  hips.  Girls  hold  scarfs  in  the 
same  position  as  in  Movement  1. 

3.  "The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  de- 
votion, " 

Still  facing  right,  all  march.  Boys 
carry  arms  at  sides.  Girls  swing  scarfs 
from  right  to  left  in  time  to  music. 

4.  "A  world  offers  homage  to  thee." 
All  face  front  quickly.    Boys  extend 

both  arms  forward,  palms  up,  and  point 
to  a  flag  placed  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  Girls  kneel  on  the  left  knee, 
bow  head,  and  let  the  scarf  drop  to  the 
floor,  hands  at  sides.     (See  illustration.) 

5.  "Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assem- 
ble," 

Girls  rise  slowly  and  all  mark  time  as 
in  Movement  1,  this  time  with  the  left 
foot.    Boys  carry  arms  at  sides. 

6.  "When  Liberty's  form  stands  in 
view, " 

All  face  left.  Boys  place  hands  on 
hips.    Girls  hold  scarfs  down  in  front. 

7.  "Thy  banners  make  tyranny  trem- 
ble," 

All  march  left.  Boys  carry  arms  at 
sides.  Girls  hold  scarfs  high  above 
heads  and  swing  in  time  to  music. 

8.  "When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and 
blue ;" 

Repeat  Movement  4,  but  girls  continue 
to  hold  scarfs  above  heads. 

9.  "When  borne  by  the  red,  white 
and  blue;" 

Repeat  Movement  5. 

10.  "When  borne  by  the  red,  white 
and  blue. " 

Boys  wave  right  hands  as  if  waving 
hat  high  over  head.  Girls  dance  around 
self  to  right,  on  toes.  Wave  scarf  in 
time  to  music  or  let  it  float  behind  over 
shoulder. 

11.  "Thy  banners  make  tyranny  trem- 
ble." 

Boys  clasp  hands  behind  back  and  place 
left  foot  forward.  Girls  stretch  arms 
out  in  front,  shoulder  high,  and  hold 
scarfs  so  as  to  form  a  straight  line  across 
the  front  of  the  stage. 

12.  "When  borne  by  the  red,  white 
and  blue. " 

Stand  in  place.  Boys  wave  right  hand. 
Girls  wave  scarfs  up  and  down  before 
them. 

Verse  II 

1.  "The  star-spangled  banner  bring 
hither," 

Mark  time  with  the  right  foot.  Boys 
have  their  eyes  straight  ahead  and  their 
arms  are  at  sides.    Girls  hold  scarfs  as 


in  Movement  1,  Verse  1.  (Armsdownat 
sides,  scarfs  are  held  in  both  hands  across 
body  at  knees. ) 

2.  "O'er  Columbia's  true  sons  let  it 
wave;" 

Ho>s  place  right  hand  on  the  heart. 
Girls  swing  scarfs  low  front  from  right 
to  left.    (See  illustration.) 

3.  "May  the  wreaths  they  have  won 
never  wither. " 

Boys  extend  right  hand  obliquely  up- 
ward, pointing  to  the  flag  with  the  en- 
tire hand,  palm  up.  Girls  drape  scarf 
across  body  from  right  shoulder  to  left 
hip,  and  hold  position.  (See  illustration. ) 

4.  "Nor  its  stars  cease  to  shine  on  the 
brave:" 

Repeat  Movement  4  of  Verse  I. 

5.  "May  the  service  united  ne'er 
sever, " 

Repeat  Movement  5  of  Verse  I.  Mark 
time  with  the  left  foot  from  this  point 
on. 

6.  "But  hold  to  their  colors  so  true;" 
Repeat  Movement  1,  Verse  II. 

7-8.  '  'The  army  and  navy  forever," 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and 
blue. " 

All  march  forward.  Boys  point  to  flag 
as  in  Movement  3,  Verse  II.  Girls  hold 
scarfs  high  above  head,  revolve  around 
self  and  go  forward. 

9.  "Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue," 

March  backward.  Boys  place  hand 
on  heart.  Girls  hold  scarfs  out  front  at 
shoulder  height. 

10.  "Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue," 

Repeat  Movement  3,  Verse  II. 
11-12.  "The  army  and  navy  forever," 
"Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and 
blue. " 

For  the  remainder  of  the  dance  the 
boys  wave  hats  and  girls  scarfs,  in  time 
to  music. 


The  Superintendent's  Visit 

Many  of  the  teachers  turn  pale  with 
fear  when  the  superintendent  walks  into 
the  schoolroom.  To  them  he  is  a  fearful 
visitor  whose  coming  is  dreaded  and 
whose  departure  is  welcome.  This  is  a 
very  mistaken  notion.  The  teacher 
should  look  upon  the  superintendent  as  a 
friend  and  helper.  He  has  no  criticism 
to  offer  to  the  teacher  wbo  is  doing  her 
best.  He  may  offer  suggestions  to  im- 
prove her  work  and  efficiency,  but  they 
should  not  be  taken  as  criticisms.  The 
perfect  teacher  has  not  yet  been  born 
and  as  long  as  we  are  imperfect  we  will 
have  to  take  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. The  superintendent  is  your  coun- 
sellor. Tell  him  of  your  troubles  and 
failures.  No  one  will  ever  receive  a 
lower  mark  in  teaching  ability  or  profes- 
sional requirements  for  telling  their  in- 
ability to  teach  certain  subjects  well,  or 
for  being  unable  to  meet  a  critical  sit- 
uation. He  comes  to  visit  you  that  he 
may  know  about  those  things  and  suggest 
the  best  possible  methods  to  pursue  under 
such  conditions.  The  superintendent  is 
no  overlord  or  high-handed  tyrant.  Look 
upon  him  as  a  professional  man  that  has 
come  to  visit  you  and  give  you  the  best 
that  is  in  him  for  the  betterment  of  your- 
self and  your  school.  In  short  he  is  your 
friend  and  helper.  Meet  him  at  the  door 
and  give  him  a  welcome,  and  the  help 
will  be  mutual. — The  School  Annual. 


BUTTONS— DIMES— BOOKS 

Every  school  should  have  the  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1.  100  little  vol- 
umes in  limp  cloth  $10.00. 

AN  EASY  WAY  TO  GET  IT : 

We  will  send  you  a  supply  of  Library  Buttons. 

Your  pupils  will  sell  them  for  dimes. 

A  Book  for  Each  Dime — one  hundred  buttons  sold — one  hundred  dimes  re- 
ceived— one  hundred  library  books  obtained. 

A  little  management  on  your  part;  a  little  work  on  the  part  of  each  pupil, 
and  you  will  quickly  have  the  best  little  library  ever  offered  to  the  schools  of 
this  country. 

Your  school  will  want  these  books;  we  want  you  to  have  them  and  will  cheer- 
fully co-operate  with  you. 

No  expense  involved  except  for  a  postage  stamp  for  use  in  ordering  buttons 
which  should  be  ordered  on  blank  printed  on  inside  front  cover  where  you  will 
also  find  full  information,  description  of  the  books,  etc. 
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A  General  Collection  of  Children's  2c.  per  pkt.  Flower  Seeds. 


SUPERIOR  FLOWER  SEEDS  (40  sorts)  at  2  cts.  Per  Pkt. 
SUPERIOR  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  (30  sorts)  at  2  cts.  Per  Pkt. 
BEST  FLOWERING  BULBS  (23  sorts,)  also: 

Strawberry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots,  Privet, 
Paper  Flower  Pots,  Resurrection  Plants,  etc. 

All  at  2  Cts.  Each 

When  supplied  to  Schools  or  clubs  of  School  Children. 
ALL  SELECT,  NEW,  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED  VARIETIES 

THE  demand  for  inexpensive  seeds  and  bulbs  for 
educational  and  experimental  purposes  among 
school  children  is  now  so  general  that  we  have  organ- 
ized a  department  to  meet  this  want  with  seeds  and 
bulbs  of  some  of  the  new  and  most  highly  improved 
varieties,  all  at  2  cents  each. 

By  this  means  we  hope  to  encourage  school  children 
in  their  quest  for  knowledge  and  experience  in  Horti- 
culture and  to  introduce  our  superior  seeds  and  bulbs 
into  new  homes. 

Teachers  or  representatives  of  civic  bodies,  women's 
clubs,  etc.,  are  invited  to  apply  for  illustrated  list  of  va- 
rieties, which  also  contains  full  instructions  for  ordering. 

We  will  send  as  many  copies  as  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage among  the  pupils  of  any  school. 

In  writing  ask  for  School  Children's  List  of  Seeds 
and  Bulbs.  Address, 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS, 

School  Garden  Dept.  .  FLORAL  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Why  Mr.  Childs  Has  Undertaken  to  Supply  School  Children  with  Superior 
New  Varieties  of  Seeds  and  Bulbs  at  Trifling  Cost. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS  has  been  prominent  in  school  work  all  his  life.  For 
nearly  20  years  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  his  home 
town.    When  a  State  Senator  some  years  ago  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  State 
Normal  and   Training  School   established   at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  for  years  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control,  until  it  was  transferred  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  school  children  and  school  work  ;  a  good  nature  student, 
possessing  a  splendid  museum  of  Natural  History  specimens,  and  the  finest  Natural 
History  Library  in  the  country  (some  5000  volumes) .  He  visits  schools  a  good 
deal  to  talk  to  the  children  about  Nature  Study  and  Gardening,  and  every  summer 
he  entertains  parties  of  hundreds  of  young  school  children  on  his  lawns. 

Mr.  Childs  as  a  seedsman  and  bulb  grower  is  known  the  world  over,  and  he  is 
the  largest  grower  of  Gladiolus,  Cannas  and  other  summer-flowering  Bulbs.  His 
Flowerfield  Seed  and  Bulb  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  is  probably  the  largest  flower 
garden  under  one  ownership  in  the  world.  He  is  therefore  in  the  best  possible  po- 
sition to  offer  the  children  of  public  schools  the  finest  improved  new  sorts  of  Seeds 
and  Bulbs  at  trifling  cost.  It  is  his  ambition  to  round  out  his  career  in  touch  with 
all  schools  in  every  State,  in  a  way  that  will  enable  every  child,  (who  desires)  to 
obtain  for  a  few  pennies  some  of  the  expensive  new  high  grade  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables with  which  to  make  a  little  garden,  and  thereby  learn  to  love  the  beautiful 
things  in  nature  and  the  useful  things  in  life. 

For  a  long  time  he  has  been  preparing  for  this,  and  now  with  selected  stocks 
of  the  newer  Flowers  and  Vegetables  he  is  ready  to  supply  school  children  millions 
of  packets  of  seeds,  and  millions  of  Bulbs,  ready  to  bloom. 

His  stocks  are  not  cheap,  trashy  grades  or  ordinary  varieties.  All  have  been 
selected  with  great  care  for  easy  growth,  novelty  and  superior  excellence.  His  aim 
is  to  help  the  children  by  supplying  these  superior  articles  at  about  the  actual  cost  of 
growing  and  distributing  them  which  can  be  done  cheaply  when  handled  in  enor- 
mous quantity  and  to  introduce  his  superior  Seeds  and  Bulbs  into  new  homes. 

(H.  H.  DAVIES,  Supt.  School  Garden  Dept.) 
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ECONOMY BUTTER 

By  using  the  following  recipe  one 
pound  of  Butter  will  double  its  weight 
and  cut  your  butter  bill  almost  one-half: 
BUTTER  MIXTURE 

1  lb.  good  butter  1  heaping  teaspoonful  Knox  Gelatine 

2  pint  bottles  milk  2  teaspoonfuls  salt 
Take  the  top  cream  of  two  pint  bottles  of  milk  and  add  enough 
of  the  milk  to  make  one  pint. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  milk  10  minutes; 
place  dish  over  hot  water  until  gelatine  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Cut  the  butter  in  small  pieces  and  place  same  in  a  dish  over  hot 
water  until  the  butter  begins  to  soften  ;  then  gradually  whip  the 
milk  and  cream  and  dissolved  gelatine  into  the  butter  with  a 
Dover  egg  beater.  After  the  milk  is  thoroughly  beaten  into  the 
butter  add  the  salt  to  taste. 

If  the  milk  forms  keep  on  beating  until  all  is  mixed  in.  Place  on 
ice  or  in  a  cool  place  until  hard.  If  a  yellow  color  is  desired,  use 
butler  coloring.  * 

NOTE.  This  mixture  is  intended  for  immediate  use, 
and  will  do  the  work  of  two  pounds  of  ordinary  but- 
ter for  table  use  and  for  baking  cakes,  muffins,  etc. 

KNOX  sparkling  GELATINE 

is  also  used  to  make  Desserts,  Jellies,  Puddings,  Ice  Creams,  Sherbets,  Candies,  etc. 


Let  us  send  you  our  recipe 
book.  It  is  FREE  for  your 
grocer's  name. 


Pint  sample  (enough  to  make 
two  lots  of  the  Butter  Mixture) 
will  be  sent  for  2c  stamp. 


CHARLES  B.  KNOX  CO.,  320  Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


^  Just  send  your  name  and  address 

t  you.  Then  we'll  send  you  24 
^papers  needles  and  12  thimbles. 
Sell2papersfor  1 0c, giving  ihim- 
t  ble  free.  Then  send  us  $1." 
\  and  take  your  choice  of  many 
\premiums  in  our  list.  Write 
\  today.  Name  and  address. 


"WAS  JESUS  GOD?" 

and  other  Unitarian  Literature  will  be  SENT  FREE 
..n  ai.piiruiM.il  to  MISSCATH  BRING  A.  GAGE 
lift  VYeiioiiah  St.,  Koxbiiry,  Massachusetts. 


FREE 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Tarns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
Ho  wick.   No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
231  Factory  Bldg..        Kansas  City.  Mo. 


We  have  permanent  positions  with  guaranteed  sal- 
ary lor  a  few  capable  teachers.  Outdoor  educa- 
tional work.    Address,  The  Frontier  Press  Com- 
pany, K10  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Good  Schoolroom  Games 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


Train:  Trains  are  made  up,  consisting 
of  an  engine  and  from  three  to  five  cars. 
The  teacher  has  a  bell  and  rings  twice 
to  start  these  trains,  once  to  stop  them, 
as  a  conductor  does.  There  is  only  a 
single  track  and  two  trains  cannot  pass 
each  other,  so  when  they  meet  there 
must  he  a  collision. 

When  the  starting  bell  rings,  the  trains 
begin  to  move  up  and  down  the  aisles 
under  the  lead  of  the  engines.  The 
teacher  rings  the  bell,  as  a  signal  to 
stop,  when  there  is  a  collision  or  when  it 
is  time  to  change  engines.  Each  engine 
goes  to  the  rear  of  his  train  after  his 
turn. 

This  is  a  very  popular  game  though  a 
very  noisy  one.  It  gives  good  training 
in  quickness  of  perception,  since  a  col- 
lision may  often  be  avoided  by  a  rapid 
turn  down  a  different  aisle  or  other 
change  of  plan. 

Squat  Tag:  One  child  is  ''it."  The 
others  may  have  any  number  of  squats. 
When  a  child  is  caught,  the  teacher 
should  ring  a  bell  and  call  out  his  name, 
so  that  every  one  may  know  whom  to 
avoid,  for  any  child  tagged  becomes 
another  "it. " 

Still  Pond :  A  leader  is  blindfolded. 
The  others  may  walk  about  until  he  says, 
"Still  pond,  no  more  moving!"  after 
which  they  must  remain  perfectly  still 
until  some  one  is  caught.  Unless  the 
blindfolded  one  can  guess  his  captive's 
name,  he  must  release  him  and  start 
again. 

Beast,  Bird,  or  Fish  :  A  leader  calls 
some  child  by  name  and  asks  him  to  give 
the  name  of  a  beast,  bird  or  fish,  using 
the  following  formula, 

"Beast,  bird,  or  fish — bird,  Mildred," 
and  counts  to  ten. 

Mildred  must  give  the  name  of  a  bird 
before  he  finishes,  or  else  take  his  place 
as  leader. 

Feather  Game  :  Two  parallel  rows  of 
children  are  formed  and  a  feather  or 
milkweed  seed  is  blown  upon.  It  must  be 
kept  in  the  air.    If  it  falls  behind  or  on 


the  head  of  any  one,  a  point  is  made  by 
the  other  side.  Five  or  ten  points  may 
be  the  game.  A  chalk  line  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  rows.  Any  one  stepping  on 
or  crossing  this  line  loses  one  point  for 
his  side. 

Pass  Ball :  Equal  sides  are  arranged 
as  in  the  feather  game.  There  may  be 
three  or  four  instead  of  two.  A  ball  or 
bean-bag  is  given  to  each  captain.  At  a 
signal  he  passes  it  rapidly  down  the  line. 
The  last  child  runs  up  with  it  and  sends 
it  down  the  line  again,  and  so  on  until 
each  has  had  a  chance  to  run.  Ev«Jry 
one  must  touch  the  ball  every  time.  If 
it  drops,  the  one  who  failed  to  hold  it 
must  pick  it  up  and  send  it  on. 

When  the  captain  finally  gets  back  to 
the  head  again,  he  holds  his  ball  or  bean- 
bag  high  as  a  signal  that  his  side  is 
through.  The  side  which  first  gets  two 
out  of  three,  or  three  out  of  five,  may 
be  called  the  winner.  This  is  an  espe- 
cially attractive  game  to  boys. 

A  Clothes-pin  Race:  The  children 
stand  in  rows.  At  the  head  of  each  row 
is  a  chair  with  six  clothes-pins  on  it. 
At  the  foot  is  an  empty  chair.  When 
the  signal  to  start  comes,  the  first  child 
in  each  row  takes  one  clothes-pin  from 
the  chair  and  sends  it  down  the  line, 
then  sends  all  the  others,  one  at  a  time. 
The  winner  is  the  side  which  first  gets 
all  the  clothes-pins  to  the  empty  chair. 
Every  child  must  handle  every  clothes- 
pin. 

The  list  closes  with  three  bean-bag 
games. 

Teacher  and  Class  :  The  children  are 
divided  into  groups  of  from  six  to  ten, 
every  group  with  a  bean-bag.  Each 
group  then  plays  teacher  and  class. 

A  good  rule  to  make  is  that  if  anyone 
does  not  touch  the  bean-bag,  it  counts 
as  a  bad  throw  and  the  catcher  need  not 
go  to  the  foot  of  the  line;  if  it  is 
touched,  it  counts  as  a  miss. 

Drop  the  Bean-bag :  One  bean-bag  is 

(Continued  on  page  09) 


TWO  BOOKS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ROOM  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Poems  of  Peace  and  War 

A  COMPILATION  OF  SOUL -STIRRING  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BEST  WRITERS 

THIS  NEW  AND  TIMELY  BOOK  lias  been  compiled  by  W.  J.  Beecher  and  contains  the  finest  collection  of  Peace  and  War  Poems  ever  as 
scinliled.    <»ne  hundred  twenty-eight  pages  beautifully  printed  oil  India  egg  shell  paper  and  handsomely  bOUffld  in  Verde  Onyx  Covers  with 
title  and  cover  design  in  colors.   The  timely  nature  of  its  contents,  the  care  and  workmanship  displayed  in  its  production,  together  with  the 
low  cost,  at  which  it  may  be  secured  in  quantities,  make  this  book  a  most  appropriate  and  inexpensive  gift  from  the  teacher  to  her  pupils  or  for 
one's  friends.    Each  hook  has  ribbon  book  mark  and  is  supplied  In  a  neat  individual  box. 
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A  NOTABLE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  CHOICEST  POEMS  EVER  WRITTEN 

ERE  IS  A  BOOK  that  is  sure  to  please  both  young  and  old  for  it  contains  the  gems  of  poetry  which  are  most  sought  for  and  which  can  be 


secured  In  no  other  single  volume.    The  work  lias  been  compiled  by  Grace  B.  Faxon  and  is  exactly  what  the  title  claims— every  poem  in  the 
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Serving  Hot  Lunches  in  a  Rural  School 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


soluble  in  cold  water. 

Starch  is  a  white,,  glistening  powder 
which  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water  but 
when  heated  in  boiling  water  the  grains 
swell  and  burst,  forming  a  paste.  Raw 
starch  is  indigestible,  therefore  all  foods 
containing  starch  should  be  thoroughly 
cooked.  Long  cooking  develops  the  flavor. 
During  the  process  of  digestion  starch  is 
changed  to  sugar.  Since  starch  and 
.•<ugar  are  fuel  foods,  they  should  form 
about  three-fifths  of  our  daily  food  sup- 
ply. Starch  must  be  taken  with  building 
;;nd  repair  foods,  since  it  cannot  sustain 
life  alone.  Supplementary  work  in  lan- 
guage as  to  the  sources  of  starch  may  be 
given  that  will  be  very  interesting. 

COCOA 

1  teaspoon f'ul  cocoa.       ]4  cup  hot  milk. 

2  teaspoonfuls  sugar.  Few  grains  of  salt. 
%  cup  boiling  water.   A  drop  of  vanilla. 

Mix  cocoa,  sugar  and  salt  with  the 


water  and  boil  ten  minutes,  then  stir 
into  the  hot  milk  and  add  the  vanilla. 

Cocoa  is  made  from  the  dried  am 
roasted  seed  or  nibs  of  the  cocoa  bean. 
It  forms  a  highly  nourishing  drink,  is 
easily  digested,  and  is  fitted  to  repair 
wasted  strength  and  relieve  fatigue, 
therefore  it  is  very  desirable  for  growing 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  much  more  of  a 
food  than  either  tea  or  coffee  as  it  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen 
and  fat,  and  its  use  is  less  liable  to  cause 
indigestion.  The  stimulant  in  cocoa  is 
called  theobromine. 

Several  teachers  have  aroused  interest 
in  this  work  by  making  toast  and  cocoa 
for  their  own  lunches.  In  other  places 
the  teachers  have  held  open  meetings 
and  explained  to  their  patrons  the  neces- 
sity for  the  work  and  the  possibilities  in 
it.  The  average  community  will  usually 
support  the  teacher  when  it  is  done  in 
this  open-minded  way. 


The  Story  of  the  "Little  Brick" 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


Outline  of  Paper  Tree  (Described  and  Illustrated  on  Page  31) 


name  some  of  the  values  of  this  occupa- 
tion work. 

First,  it  relieves  the  monotony  of  the 
everyday  school  work  and  creates  so 
much  interest  that  the  little  ones  like  to 
come  to  school.  They  wake  up.  If  they 
know  they  must  have  their  lessons  be- 
fore they  can  make  any  cuttings,  they 
will  learn  them,  and  the  lessons  can  be 
gradually  lengthened  until  they  do  three 
times  as  much  work  as  before. 

Second,  they  take  pride  in  making 
good  looking  books. 

Third,  they  gain  in  confidence  in  their 
own  ability. 

Fourth,  they  come  to  regard  school  as 
such  a  pleasant  place  that  often  they 
prefer  to  stay  until  four  instead  of  going 
home  early. 

Free-hand  cuttings  give  pupils  an  idea 
of  form  and  proportion  which  helps  in 
their  drawing.  The  plates  of  drawing  on 
page  31  show  some  cutting  designs 
drawn  free-hand  and  finished  in  ink  or 
water  colors.  These  plates  show  also 
some  wall  paper  patterns  with  borders  to 
match.  The  designs  are  original  and 
cut  free-hand.  I  notice  that  primary  pu- 
pils who  dc  free-hand  cuttings  have  bet- 
ter success  with  designs  than  pupils  in 
the  higher  grades  who  have  never  made 
any  cuttings. 

As  for  the  cuttings  taking  extra  time, 
well,  the  drawing  period  may  be  used  to 


help  the  little  ones  get  started.  The 
English  period  may  be  given  to  story- 
telling in  connection  with  the  cuttings. 


Good  Schooloom  Games 

(Continued  from  page  (iS) 

used.  It  is  dropped  by  a  child  on  an- 
other's desk.  The  second  one  must  pi<  k 
it  up  and  run  with  it  after  him,  trying 
to  catch  him  before  he  reaches  his  seat. 

A  Bean-bag  Race  :  There  must  be  ail 
equal  number  of  children  sitting  in  each 
row,  and  no  empty  seats  except  at  the 
rear.  Two  circles  are  made  in  each 
aisle,  one  at  the  front  and  one  at  the 
back.  On  each  front  circle  a  bean-bag 
is  placed. 

When  the  teacher  says,  "Ready!  Go!" 
every  child  in  a  back  seat  runs  to  a  bean- 
bag,  picks  it  up,  carries  it  to  the  back 
circle,  and  runs  to  the  front  again.  The 
teacher  rewards  the  winner  by  making  a 
star  on  the  board  after  the  number  of 
his  row,  and  then  says,  "Change!" 

Every  one  moves  back  one  seat  and 
the  runners  sit  down  in  the  empty  front 
seats.  For  the  second  race  the  bean- 
bags  must  be  carried  from  the  back  cir- 
cle to  the  front  circle;  for  the  third, 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  soon;  in 
every  case  the  runner  is  the  child  in  the 
back  seat,  and  he  must  finish  at  the  front 
beside  the  seat  he  is  to  occupy  next. 


DKKOKE  you  select  any  Spring  clothes,  write  for  this 
Free  book  and  sec  the  beautiful  New  York  Styles 
you  can  get  from  The  Charles  William  Stores. 

You  will  say  we  issue  the  finest  catalog  you  have 
ever  seen.  Read  the  letters  printed  below.  They  show 
what  this  book  means  to  other  people. 

Regardless  of  what  other  styles  you  may  see,  get  this 
book,  "New  York  Styles,"  and  compare  our  New  York 
merchandise  with  what  you  see  elsewhere.  You  will 
find  that  our  prices  are  actually  lower  than  those  shown 
in  many  wholesalers'  catalogs — that  they  are  the  lowest 
prices,  mail  order  or  otherwise,  you  have  ever  found. 
See  what  C.  E.  Zeigler  says  below  on  this  point. 

Our  Fashion  Book  tells  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  give 
you  such  values  ;  how  our  big  Volume  of  Business  and 
Low  Profit  Policy  enable  you  to  save  money  on  every- 
thing you  buy.  See  what  C.  A.  Pielraan  says  about 
saving  $10  on  a  single  article! 

We  pay  all  mail  or  express  charges.  We  guarantee 
complete  satisfaction  or  give  you  back  your  money  in 
full.  We  will  even  pay  return  charges  on  any  order 
which  does  not  entirely  please  you. 


What  this  book 
contains 

•344  pages—  48  in  color — of  New 
York  Styles — exclusive  Charles 
William  models. 
Bargains  for  Women.  Misses  and 
Girls— 1911  pages  of  dresses, 
waists,  coats,  suits,  sweaters, 
corsets,  neckwear,  hats,  feath 
ers.  veils,  scarfs,  shawls.gloves, 
hand  haps,  hosiery,  under- 
wear, jewelry, shoes,  hair  goods 
and  handkerchiefs. 
Special  Values  for  Men  and 
Young  Men— 81)  pages  of  gloves, 
socks,  underwear,  clothing, 
hats  and  caps,  sweaters, collars, 
suspenders,  hells,  jewelry, 
shoes  and  hoots. 
Bargains  for  Boys— $15  pages  of 
gloves,  clothing,  sweaters,  caps 
and  hats,  shoes,  etc. 
Bargains  for  Children— 25  pages 
of  dresses,  suits. Mouses. waists, 
shoes,  underclothes,  hats, 
stockings,  play-suits  and 
leggings. 

Bargains  for  the  Baby.— 10  pages 
of  layettes,  clothing,  shoes. car- 
riage rohes,  blankets  and  caps. 


The  Sylph 


The  Barrymore 

ideredc 


$10  saved  on  one  article  alone 

"My  blue  Chinchilla  overcoat  is  the  finest  fit  I  ever  had;  one  of  the  best  in 
quality  and  the  cheapest  in  [■ric  e.  Could  not  have  bought  it  here  for  less  than 
$20,  yet  it  cost  me  only  *9.95."  — C.  A.  PIKLMAN. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  Mail  Order  values? 

"Goods  received  in  good  condition.  Will  say  I  obtained  ithe  best  value  for 
the  money  I  ever  received  from  auy  mail  order  house."      -C.  E.  ZEIGLER. 

Read  what  this  mother  says 

"Received  the  goods  O.  K.  .this  morning.  W  ith  the  little  girls  coat  I  was 
particularly  pleased.  Could  find  nothing  here  to  equal  it  for  double  the  price, 
and  last  week  I  took  m>  little  girl  to  Boston  and  could  find  nothing  I  liked  nearly 
as  well  unless  t  paid  at  least  two  or  three  dollars  more."— MRS.  THOS.  COTE. 

Important — To  Our  Customers 

If  you  are  among  the  thousands  who  already  buy  from  The  Charles 
William  Stores,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  write  for  your  copy  of 
"New  York  Styles."  As  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press,  it  will  be*  mailed  im- 
mediately to  all  of  The  Charles  William  customers. 

finish.  Neck  and  arms 
id  eyes  guaranteed  not  to 
int  give  excellent  support. 
:  i  '      sure,  |  Q 

special  prepaid  Int- 


rust   Reinforced  under  the  arms.  Four*  bones  in  fr 
White  only.    Sizes  32-48  inches  bust  measure.    (Jive  I 
No.  23A3407.   35c  value, 


sple 


example    of     Charles   William  Evalnes, 
beaded  Jacquard  Silk  with  smart  flat  em- 
ud  plain  cuffs  of  Si  1 1,  Crepe  de  Chine  in  color  to  match  blouse. 
Narrow  front  yoke,    Fancy  buttons.    Colors,  white,  pink  and  maize. 
-~— ^       Sizes  32  to  46  inches  bust  measure.    Grivt  bust  measure.  fcl  AA 
  NO.24A3404,   $2.00  Waist.   Prepaid       *K»1. UU 


The  Vanderbilt  Pure  -lap  Silk  blouse  with  the  new  high 
neck,  which,  while  quite  an  advance  style, 
has  ulready  gained  wide  popularity.  Chic  bow  is  of  black  satin  ribbon,  buttons 
clear  up  the  collar  with  sparkling  black  buttons.  Plaited  organdy  frills,  edged 
with  black.  Colors  white  :  also  black  silk  with  white  frills.  Sizes  32  to  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Give  bust  measure.  Aji 
No.  24A3405.   $2.00  Waist.   Prepaid  *J»1.UU 


The  Fifth  Avenue 


guarant, 
t inched t 


•d  All  Wool.  Sh 


The  Vogue  for  the  Coat-dress  has  surpassed  any  style 
introduced  in  years.  This  model  is  of  naw-blue 
ind  underskirt  of  Black  Satin.  Under- 
ling. Notice  red  rose  at  the  shoulder.  Front  clos- 
ling  collar.  Wide  serge  belt,  bound  with  heavvsilk 
d  black  Satin,  only.    Sizes,  Misses,  14-16-18  years; 

No.  24A3401.  $6.00  Dress.  Prepaid  $4.98 


Get  one  of  the  first  copies  of  this  big 
fashion  catalog.    Write  today. 


*•  l  341  Stores  Building,  NEW  YORK 


free 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


February 


The  Best  Entertainments  for  February 

and  tne  Spring  Months 


Acme  Declamation  Honk.  Selectionssultable  for 
almost  any  occasion,  and  for  any  age  or  either 
sex.  The  fist  of  contents  saves  much  lime  by  in- 
dicating how  long  each  selection  is,  also  whether  it 
is  for  one  or  more  boys  or  girls— and  whether  for 
big  boys  and  girls  or  little  folks,  etc.  30  cents. 

All  the  Holidays.  By  Clara 


The 
ixer- 


irist- 


cpared  expressly 
and  the  balance 

ial  arrangement, 
by  the  author. 
Minute  Men,  for 


Dewitt's  Perfect  Orator.  Contains  a  large  number 
of  Headings,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  etc.,  selected 
from  the  most  celebrated  Poems,  Speeches,  etc. 
Also  suggestions  as  to  stage  arrangements,  making 
costumes,  scenery,  etc.  25  cents. 

Drills  and  ("larches—  Honk.  Pull  explanations  ac- 
company each  drill,  so  that  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  teacher  the  entertainment  will  prove 
a  success.  The  following  titles  suggest  the  variety 
and  effectiveness  of  this  pnirtii  "il  hook:  Hoop  Drill 
and  March — for  sixteen  girls  ;  Waiter  Drill,  for  eight 
girls  ;  Doll  Drill,  forany. number  of  little  girls,  New- 
Tambourine  Drill,  for  twelve  girls;  DMU  of  the 
Liule  Patriots;  Broom  Drill;  Umbrella  March, 
Dumb-bell  Drill;  Mother  (loose  Medley;  Dairy 
Maid's  Drill  ;  New  Fan  Drill;  Burlesque  Fan  Drill 

Emblems  of  Liberty.  By  Harriette  Wilbur.  A  patri- 
otic exercise  for  7  or  more  boys  and  girls.  This  exer- 
cise is  not  only  strikingly  picturesque  but  impresses 
deeply  the  love  of  country,  splendidly  adapted  fora 
Washington's  or  Lincoln's  Birthday  entertainment 
or  may  be  used  effectively  upon  any  occasion.  15  cts. 


Pin  de  Steele  Lincoln's  Birthday  Exercises. 

For  all  grades.  Practical  and  instructive,  but  de- 
cidedly pleasing.  Contains  Lincoln's  epigrams, 
anecdotes  ami  speeches,  a  poem  by  Lincoln,  original 
songs,  recitations  and  class  exercises  or  dialogues; 
all  that  is  needed  for  Lincoln  Day.  10  cents. 
Friday  Afternoon  Dialogues,  The.  Thirty  short, 
spicy  dialogues  intended  for  school  and  parlor,  en- 
tertainments whore. something  short  Is  wanted  for 
boys  and  girls.  Some  for  boys  only,  some  for  girls 
only,  some  for  both.  Tliey  are  all  original,  ami  all 
have  a  point.  Contents:  A  Domestic  Wanted  ;  Play- 
ing Secretary  ;  The  Ghost  in  the  Kitchen  ;  Tempta- 
tion Resisted;  The  Boaster  Rebuked;  The  Tea 
Party;  The  Bashful  Boy;  The  May  Queen;  The 
Anniversary  Meeting  ;  The  Runaways  ;  The  Quack; 
The  Debating  iSociety  ;  The  Amusement 'Circle  ; 
The  Patent  Right  Agent;  The  .society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Gossip  ;  A  Country  Lawsuit:  Lost  Op- 
portunities; An  April  Fool;  Always  Too  Late ;  A 
Parlor  [Entertainment ;  Lessons  in  Cookery  ;  The 
Traveler ;  Taking  the  Census;  The  Papers  Don't 
Say.  Also  five  Charades:  Scandinavia  ;  Grateful ; 
Scintillate;  Intensity  ;  Stockade.   25 cents. 


Tongues  in  Trees, 
children ;  Keepini 
Honor  of  Thanks: 
ing  up  the  Stocl 
Christmas  Meaus, 
Allen's  Reciter  fc 
bright  recitations 
and  12.  Suitable  1 
are  a  few  good  on, 
dress  of  Welcome 
Broom,  The  Rime 


The  Year's  Entertainments 


This  most  helpful 
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greatest  care  has 
in  this  book  with 
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is  fully  described  on  page  6.  It  contains  complete  programs  for  all  special  \ 
of  the  year  with  an  abundance  of  material  for  use  fn  rendering  them.  The  \ 
ercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved  selections  should  appear  l\ 
It  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material  is  presented.  Much  of  the  S 
making  it  equally  helpful  to  teachers  of  all  grades. 


364  pages,  bound  in  silk  cloth,  price  $1.00. 
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Visit;  Excitement  a 
Fairy  Dance;  Fortune  Teller  ;  Four  ? 
Johnny  Stopped  Crying  ;  Jane's  Leg  . 
Gun  ;  May  Day— A  Moving  Drama  ;  The 
man  (Opera) ;  My  Sister's  Husband  ;  Ob 
Oh.  What  a  Sell ;  One  Good  Turn  Deserves  a 
Piece  of  News;  Railroad  Train;  Six  Little 
from  School ;  Teu  Little  Fingers  ;  Tree  Ass 
Trials  of  a  School  Teacher.  25  ceuts. 
April  Entertainments.  A  Collection  of  Itcoitations, 
Dialogues,  Songs,  Exercises,  etc.,  arranged  as  Pro- 
grams for  Special  Days  and  Occasious,  inc  luding 
programs  for  Easter,  Arbor  Day  and  Bird  Day. 
For  all  grades.  Selected  from  Year's  Entertain- 
ments. Price  15c. 
Baxter's  Choice  Dialogues.  A  collection  of  ten 
spicy  dialogues,  for  old  aud  young,  as  follows :  YV  ail- 
ing for  the  2:40  Train,  Hiring  a  Servant,  Trials  of  a 
Canvasser,  The  New  Scholar,  Grandma  Shaw's 
Visit,  His  Sweet  Bouquet,  The  Little  Prohibitionist, 
The  Baby  Show,  The  Spelling  Match,  Excelsior 
Band  Drill.  Bright  and  easy.  64  pages.  15  cents. 
Brown's  Ilecitei — Contains  the  most  popular  n  i i- 
tations  and  readings  of  the  day.  It  has  such  favorites 
as  Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor  House,  Cuddle  Doon, 
Aux  Italiens,  How  Ruby  Played,  How  Sockery  Set 
a  Hen,  The  Legend  of  Inuisfallen,  etc.  163  pages. 
25  cents. 

Child's  Own  Speaker.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook. 
A  book  for  children  of  six.  This  collection  com- 
prises over  100  exercises  consisting  of  Recitations, 
Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues  aud  Tab- 
leaux. Most  of  them  have  been  written  specially 
for  this  book  and  are  quite  unique  aud  novel  In 
their  arrangement,  The  subjects  are  such  as 
delight  the  infautile  mind  and  the  language,  while 
thoroughly  childlike,  is  not  childish.  Only  such 
pieces  have  been  used  as  contain  some  thought 
worthy  of  being  remembered.  15  cents. 
Choice  Pieces  for  Primary  Pupils.  Written  espe- 
cially lor  voting  pupils  by  such  popular  writers  as 
Virginia  B 
Bertha  E. 

the  selections  are  of  only  I 

teen  lines.    Something  i 

every  month,  and  those 

occasion.     Brightest  autT 

published.  25  cents. 
Choice  School  Speaker. 

made  up  largely  of  piec 

schoolroom  purposes  and 

good  qualities.     It  euil 

special  days  and  seasons. 

and  prove  ' 
Closing  Kx 

Harriette  Wilbur.    A  budget  ot 

tions  covering  all  phases  of  last 

events  and  ideals;  an  originals 

dictory  ;  two  Very  clever  little  pla 

fun,  etc.   A  much  needed  book. 
Closing  Exercises  for  Primary  Grades.  By  Har- 
riette Wilbur.   A  rich  collection  of  recitations  and 

dialogs,  and  other  attractive  features,  bright  and 

spicy,  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  A  book  that  is 

decidedly  refreshing  because  every  number  is  good. 

Contains  greetings,  welcomes,   valedictories  of  a 

childish  nature.  In 

clal  aim  was  to  pr 

time.  It  is  choice  a 
Closing  Recitations 

piled  by  Harriette  ' 

of  appropriate  mate 

be  welcomed  by  pur. 

as  well  as  those  prei 

tion  is  of  rare  val 

Sensible,  choice,  and  inspiring.  25  cents. 
Cupid's  Queries.  A  very  cute  solo  lor  a  small  boy 
or  girl  impersonating  Cupid,  in  which  some  threat- 
ening difficulties  are  disposed  ot.  A  "wiuuer"  for 
any  occasion.  Words  and  music  by  Ellie  Louise 
Koogle.  25  cents. 
Dolly,  Von  Mnst  (Jo  to  Bed.  A  charming  Doll's 
lullaby  for  any  number  of  little  mothers.  It  will 
soothe  most  stubborn  babies.  25  cents. 
Days  We  Celebrate,  The.  By  Marie  Irish.  Anew 
and  original  book.  By  a  popular  author,  whose  en- 
tertainment books  have  met  with  great  and  most 
merited  success.  Bright  dialogues,  clever  enter- 
tainments, Hue  recitations  and  charming  drills.  In- 
cludes all  the  holidays.  57  pieces  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  New  Year's  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter, 
Arbor  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Labor  Day,  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas. 25  cents. 
Dolly,  Stop  Weeping.  The  sweetest  doll  lullaby 
ever  written.  Cute  words,  soothing  melody,  ai  d 
graceful  motions.  A  very  rare  production.  25  cts. 


Popular  Recitations  and  How  To  Recite  Them 

By  OR  ACE  B.  FAXON.  These  most  valuable  books  are  made  up  of  a  collection  of  Standard  Selected  Pieces. 
The  author,  a  teacher  of  F.locution- oi  unusual  attainments,  explains  In  the  greatest  detail  How  to  Recite 
each  selection.  Every  gesture,  every  pose,  every  altitude,  every  iullection  of  the  voice,  is  so  carefully  aud 
thoroughly  Indicated  that  UJ»  observing  these  insl  ructions  and  applying  them  one  can  render  these  Selections 
as  well  as  though  personal  I  j  instructed.  They  "are  equally  valuable  to  students  for  self-study  and  the  teacher 
in  ing  Instruction.  Students  of  Elocution  will  find  them  invaluable.  Included  In  the  collection  are  several 
for  pantomimes,  with  full  directions  for  their  production.  These  Pantomimes  properly  pro- 
ular  features  wherever  used,  and  their  production  in  a  work  of  this  character  will  be  widely 


songs  an 
dnced. 


I" 


appreciated  and  made  use  of. 

DIVISION  AND  CONTENTS 

There  are  four  separate  paper  bound  books,  containing  selections  as  indicated  : 

BOOK  I—  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee  (Pantomime) :  Bobby  Sbaftoe  ;  Flash— The  Firemen's  Story :  I  Have 
Drunk  My  Last  Glass  ;  An  Order  for  a  Picture  ;  Independence  Bell ;  The  Firemen  ;  How  to  Burn  a  Heap;  To 

a  Waterfowl ;  Jerry. 

BOOK  II— Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul  (Pantomime):  The  Ride  of  Jennie  McNeil  ;  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  be  Proud  ;  The  First  Thanksgiving  ;  In  the  Signal  Box  ;  John  Maynard  ;  On  the  Rappahannock; 
Somebody's  Mother. 

la  a  lie  III— The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  (Pantomime);  College  Oil  Cans ;  Tom  ;  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To- 
night; Little  Rocket's  Christmas  ;  Kate  Shelley:  Home  Sweet  Home  ( Pantomime). 

,  iOIS  [V— Rock  of  Ages  ( Pantomime);  How  He  Saved  St.  Michels :  The  Leak  in  the  Dike:  Karl  the 
Martj  i  ;  Barbara  Fritcliie.  The  Bells;  The  Little  Fireman  :  The  American  Revolution— Patrick  Henry. 

Price,  each  Book,  paper  bound,  25c.   The  Four  Books  in  one  cloth  bound  volume,  65c. 


Little  Plays  and  Exercises— In  Three  Volumes 

Each  volume  of  this  series  contains  twelve  or  more  delightful  short  Plays  and  Exercises.  Some 
with  Drills,  Marches, 'and  Music.  Written  by  authors  especially  qualified  for  preparing  school  plays  and 
principally  adapted  for  younger  pupils.  Every  play  has  been  tried  and  proved  before  publication  in 
this  form. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  plays  in  each  volume  which  are  suitable  for  use  during  February 
'<  and  the  spring  months  : 
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Little  Plays  and  Exercises— Volume  No.  1 

Price,  paper  covers,  35  cents. 

The  Rainy  Daisies  and  Parasols-songs  and  drills 

for  both  boys  and  girls.   Music.    Any  number. 
Mother  Goose  Convention  —  Mother    Goose  and 

many  of  the   characters   made  famous   by  her. 

Bright,  catchy  music.   20  or  more. 
Mother  Goose  Party— Very  simple  in  dialogue  and 

costume. 

The  Fairies'  Revelry— Brownies  Fays,  Elves,  Fairy 
Queen,  Harpers,  Goblins,  etc.    18  or  more  boys  and 

girls. 

Japanese  Reception— Easily  costumed  and  full  of 

color.    14  girls  and  12  boys. 
Little  Mothers  —  Six  separate   pieces,  dialogues, 

pantomimes,  songs  etc.,  introducing  dolls  in  each. 
Red,  White  and  Blue— A  beautiful  ribbon  drill  for 

12,   IS  or  24  girls. 

Also  5  other  plays  suitable   for  other  seasons  of 

the  year. 

Little  Plays  and  Exercises— Volume  No.  2 

Price,  paper  covers,  35  cents 
Mother  Earth's  Party- Arbor  Day  Play.  Three 

girls  represent  April,  Arbor  Day  and  Mother  Earth. 

Children  represent  flowers  and  trees. 
Bird  Day  Exercise— 12  pupils. 

I  he  May  Queen— Two  scenes.    8  girls  aud  7  boys; 

more  for  chorus. 
May  Day  Drill— 13  children,  re], resent  May  Queen 

and  the  months. 
The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  -  I  girls 

and  7  hoys. 
June  Roses -Drill  and  song.    For  girls, 
Arbor  Day  Wishes— Sonus  and  drill,   s  girls,  H  or 

4  boys:  2  children  as  Fairies. 
Mother's  Visiting— 2  girls  aud  3  boys. 


The  Magic  Charm— A  woodland  scene.  5  girls  and 
1  boy. 

The  Enchanted  Schoolroom—  About  30  children 
representing  readers,  music  books, pencils  and  other 
things  found  in  the  schoolroom.  Songs  to  familiar 
tunes. 

Also  8  other  plays  suitable  for  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Little  Plays  and  Exercises— Volume  No.  3 

Price,  paper  covers,  35  cents. 
The  Golden  Key— Scene  in  Story  Book  Land,  with 

the  Pied  Piper  and  some  familiar  Mother  Goose 

characters.   12  or  more  children. 
An  Arbor  Day  Panorama— Flower  Girls,  Overall 

Boys  and  Sunbouuet  Girls.   As  many  characters  as 

desired. 

The  Picnic  Party— For  primary  children.  Rainbow 
children,  songs,  marches.    13  children,  or  more. 

Choosing  a  Valentine.  By  M.  C.  Skeel.  Bright  and 
amusing  dialogue.   Six  characters. 

Modern  Minutemen  —  Washington  Birthday  dia- 
logue. 14  characters. 

Lincoln  Exercise— Drill  and  march.  14  characters. 

The  Fairy  Garden— Robert  Louis  Stevenson  exer- 
cise.  17  or  more. 

Diamonds  and  Toads  —  Fairy  tale  dramatised.  14 
or  more. 

Robin  Hood's  Party— Introducing  the  Merry  Men. 

Red  Riding  Hood,  Uo-Peep.  Songs  and  marches.  12 

girls,  or  less;  12  boys,  or  more. 
February  Fairies— A  play  for  primary  children,  15 

characters. 

Number  in  Verse— A  short  exercise  for  any  number 
up  to  12. 

Also  6  other  plays  suitable  for  other  seasons  of  the 
vear. 


The  little  plays  contained  in  the  above  three  volumes 
are  also  supplied  in  separate  booklets  at  10  cents  each. 
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Each  sclee- 
the  extreme. 


Emblem  of  Freedom. 

action.  A  titling trlb.Ut 
Words  bv  Elizabeth 
Carleton  FfflrUlge.  25 
Favorite  Intermediate 

and  exercises  for  boys 


A  Hag  song  with  plenty  of 
;  to  Old  Glory.  Solo  or  chorus. 
F.  GuptUl,  music  by  Harry 

Speaker,  The.  Contains  su 
tions  and  5  short  dialogues 
aud  girls  of  the  intermediate 
ns  are  of  great  variety  and 
sed  as  contain  some  thought 
inhered.  100  pages.  20  ceuts. 
collection  of  new  pieces 
The  selections  embrace 
somic,  patriotic,  orator- 


grades.    The  selections 
only  such  have  been  used 
worthy  of  being  rememb 
Favorite  Speaker,  The. 

compiled  with  great  care, 
a  wide  variety  of  pathetic 

ical,  in  prose  and  poetry,' in  pleasing  variety.  25c. 

February  Programs.  Including  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, Washington's  Birthday,  Valeutiue  Day  and 
Longfellow's  Birthday.  Ample  material  for  render- 
ing these  programs  for  all  grades.  Selected  from 
the  Year's  Entertainments.  15c. 

Fin  de  Siecle  Arbor  Day  Exercises.  Choicest  quo- 
tations from  noted  authors,  clever  recitations, 
unique  exercises,  etc.  Full  of  good  things,  lScents. 

Fin  de  Siecle  Washington's  Birthday  Exer- 
clses.  For  primary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools. 
Recitations,  dialogues,  tableaux,  songs,  and  other 
features.  15  cents. 


Hatchet  March  and  Drill— A  spectacular  enter- 
tainment for  Washington's  Birthday,  for  either  10 
or  24  boys.   Unique  ami  original.   IS  cents. 

Heir  of  Alt.  Vernon,  The.  A  colonial  society  play 
for  auy  occasion,  in  which  Wasliiugton's  social  life, 
sterling  manhood  aud  courteous  manners  are  por- 
trayed. In  one  scene  Christmas  is  celebrated  in  rare 
plantation  style.  Lively  with  old  plantation  melo- 
dies. By  Ellie  Louise  Koogle.  F'or  grammar  grades 
or  adults.  Four  scenes.  8  boys  and  S  girls,  or  more 
will  be  better.   1%  hours.   25  cents. 

Help=U  Washington  and  Lincoln  Collection,  Dia- 
logues:  The  Flag  of  Washington,  The  Imitators, 

When  Duty  Calls.  A I  t  George  Washington,  The 

Meeting  of  the  Washingtons,  All  Because  He  Could 
Not  Tell  a  Lie.  And  plenty  of  gooil  drills,  Exer- 
cises, Recitations,  elc.   25  cents. 

How  to  Celebrate.  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbol 
Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Christmas  and  the  birthdays  of  authors  and 
noted  men.  Twenty  full  and  complete  programs 
suited  to  any  school.  25  ceuts. 

Just  a  Bit  of  Cloth,  but  it  s  Red,  White  and 
Blue,  A  most  popular  flag  song.  Rousing  melody 
and  true  ring  to  the  words,  aud  good  for  patriotic 
meetings  of  all  kinds.  25  ceuts. 


I  Can  Hardly  Wait  Until  I  Grow  to  be  a  Man. 

One  of  the  cutest  action  songs  for  a  little  lioy.  Mtibic 
calchv  aud  easy  to  learn.   25  cents. 
If  We  Were  You  and  You  Were  Us.  A  bumoroo 
welcome  song.   This  is  a  splendid  prelude  to  any 
program.   The  children  wonder   how  cordial  the 
welcome  would  be  if  audience  and  actors  exchanged 
places.   For  an  v  number  of  children.   25  cents. 
In  the  Day  s  I  Went  to  School.   A  humorous  de- 
scriptive song  in  which  the  old  ways  aud  the  new 
are  compared.   A  choice  solo.  25  cents. 
Liule  People's  Speaker— By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe- 
maker.  For  children  from  eight  to  ten  years.  The 
book  comprises  mo  pages  of  choicest  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse  adapted  to  childhood.    It  contains  a 
number  of  bright  and  attractive  Recitations,  Motion 
Songs,  Conceit  Recitations,  Holiday  Exercises, and 
stirring  Temperance  and  Patriotic  Pieces.   All  the 
selections  are  fresh  and  new,  a  number  of  them 
being  specially  written  for  this  work,  and  others 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  book  form.   15  cent*. 
Macanlay'H  Acting  Dialogues— Containing  nearly 
100  of  the  finest  dialogues  requiring  from  two  to  lif- 
teen  characters  each.   25  cents. 
Macanlay'.s  Dialogues  for  Little  Folks.  Contains 
a  large  number  of  interesting  aud  spirited  dialogues 
on  various  subjects  for  from  two  to  twenty  children. 
2u0  pages.   25  cents. 
March  Entertainments.    A  Collection  of  R< 
tions,  Dialogues,  Songs,  Exercises,  etc.,  arranged 
as  Programs  for  Special  Days  and  Occasions.  Mis- 
cellaneous springtime  Program  and  Selections  for 
Labor  Program.     For  all  grades.    Selected  from 
Year's  Entertainments.    Price  15c. 
Master  George  Washington:  His  Sixth  Birth- 
day Party.   A  charming  little  play  for  any  num- 
ber boys  and  girls,  but  five  of  each  required.  A 
glimpse  of  Washington's  home  life  in  childhood 
days.   Two  scenes.  30  minutes.   15  cents. 
Merry  Fanners  The.  A  costume  song  for  small 
boys.   They  tell  how  to  raise  the  biggest  crop.  A 
success.   25  cents. 
Old  Sweet  Dream,  The.   The  most  charming  ballad 
extant.   A  love  song  with  sensible  words  and  irre- 
sistible melody,  gracefully  sustained  by  a  lieautilul 
accompaniment.  Not  difficult.  Words  and  music  by 
Efhe  Louise  Koogle.  Soprano,  or  tenor.  25  cents. 
Patriotic  and  Historical    Selections.     Over  one 
hundred  selections  in  prose  and  verse.    For  ad- 
vanced grades.  Some  of  the  most  stirring  aud  dra- 
matic descriptions  and  poems.  35  cents. 
Public  Schools  Will  Make  Us  True  Americans, 
The.   A  sentiment  expressed  in  song  carries  addi- 
tional weight.    For  program  or  schoolroom  use.  It 
is  written  for  4  children  and  chorus.  25  cents. 
Quarrel,  The.  An  amusing  duet  for  a  little  boy  and 

girl.    Very  easv.  25  cents. 
Song  of  the  Hatchet,  The.   A  humorous  som:  for 
Washington's  Birthday,  by  Archibald  Humboldt. 
It  recounts  the  story  and  cites  a  parallel,  aho 
humorously  points  a  moral.   The  range  is  suited  to 
children's  voices;  the  music  pleasing.   25  cents. 
Special  Day  School  Exercises.   By  Laura  It.  smith 
and  T.  B.  Weaver.   For  all  grades.   A  book  of  new 
aud  origiual  matter  by  two  clever  writers.  Contents : 
Loto,  a  Japanese  farce;  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  Pro- 
gram ;  Friday  Afternoon  Program  ;  In  Tokio,  a 
Japanese  song  (with  musicj  and  drill ;  A  New  Year 
Exercise;  The  Schoolroom,  some  February  sugges- 
tions and  exercises;  ('losing  Day  Program;  The 
Live  Doll,  a  Christmas  exercise;  Thanksgiving  in 
Turkey  Land  ;  Memorial  Day  Program ;  Battle  of 
Blenheim  and  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  (both 
pantomimes)  25 cents. 
Taking  the  Tucks  out  of  Each  Tiny  Dress.  A 
song  of  Motberlove  and  Home.  Sweet  and  sooth- 
ing.  An  Anti-Suffragette  argument.    May  be  sung 
by  little  girls  with  dolls.   25  cents. 
That  Boy  tieorge,  and  The  Lincoln  League. 
Two  unique  dialogs.  In  the  former  the  characters 
are  Uucle  Sam,  George  Washington,  two  little  girls 
and  a  chorus.   In  the  latter  there  are  6  boys  and  7 
girls  (Grammar  or  High  School).   Both  are  very 
novel  and  highly  entertaining.  Easily  prepared  and 
splendidly  effective.   15  cents. 
There  Are  Soldiers  Who  Don't  Wear  the  Blue. 
One  of  the  best  songs  ever  published.   Tells  of  "the 
man  who  tights  battles  each  day."   Has  a  rousing 
chorus.   Inspiration  to  school  children.   25  cents. 
'1  was  Thee!  'Twas  Thou!  and  This  I   Avow  I 
A  Quaker  contention.     A  delightful  song.  Very 
droll  and  quaint.    For  any  occasion.    Very  popu- 
lar.  Duet  for  small  boy  and  girl.    Words  and  mu- 
sic by  Ellie  Louise  Koogle.  25  cents. 
Uncle  Sam's  Brigade.   A  unique  patriotic  novelty, 
by  F-flie  Louise  Koogle.    Introduces  camping  scene, 
bright,  new  songs,  spicy  dialog,  etc.   A  pleasing  fi- 
nale of  national  airs  and  beautiful  tableaux.  Any 
number  boys  and  Uncle  Sam/  15cents. 
Washington  Celebration  at  Riverside,  The. 
A  "continuous  pcrformauce"  or  play,  introducing 
many  novel  features.  Provides  a  complete  enter- 
tainment, or  the  several  features  may  be  used  In- 
dependently. Embraces  recitations,  dialogues,  drills 
and  marches,  tableaux  or  charades,  aud  several  new 
aud  up-to-date  songs.   25  ceuts. 
Washington  Guards  and  Ladies  ot  Honor. 
The.    Drill  aud  cantata  made  so  easy  that  almost 
any  school  can  give  it.    Can  be  given  by  10  boys  aud 
10  girls,  though  fewer  will  answer.  15  cents. 
Wood  Fairies,  The.     Au  Arbor  Day  entertainment. 
Characters :  The  Fairy  Queen,  13  fairies,  aud  a  num- 
ber of  pupils.   Pleasiug  entertainment.   15  cents. 
When  My  Dolly  Grows  to  be  a  Lady.   Of  the  many 
doll  songs  written,  this  one  must  take   its  place 
among  the  best.   Sweet  words  aud  an  easy,  pretty 
melody  combine  to  make  this  a  splendid  one  for  en- 
tertainments or  school-room  use.   25  cents. 
When  Visitors  Come  Round.    A  humorous  de- 
scriptive song,  telling  how  our  school  "shows  off" 
before  visitors.   A  sure  success,  for  all  occasions. 
25  cents. 
Wiant  s  Drills.  By  Lucia 
M.  Wiant,  supervisor  of 
Elocution   and  Physical 
Culture,    Dayton,  Ohio, 
Schools.    Yankee  Doodle 
Drill  —  Flower  Drill- 
Marching  Through  Geor- 
gia.two  drills. primary  aud 
advanced,—  Wand  Drill- 
Bed,  White  and  Blue  Drill 
—  Aesthetic  Drill  or  Pos- 
ing*—Flag   Drill — Broom- 
stick Drill— Cadet  Drill. 
Kach  drill  so  fully  and 
clearly  explained  that  it 
becomes  a  plcasureto  teach 
pupils    these  attractive 
gymnastics.  25  ceuts. 
Wrap  Me  in  the  Dear  Did  Flag,  Boys.  A  verv 
pathetic  descriptive  song,  suitable  for  Memorial 
Dav.  or  any  patriotic  occasion,  or  for  concert  uses. 
An  unusually  meritorious  production.  Should  be 
sung  as  a  solo.  25  cents. 
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Help  Your 
Stomach 

Instant  Relief  from  Gas,  Indigestion 
and  Pains  Quickly  Comes  from 
the   Use  of  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. 


FREE  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  TO  ALL. 

Feeling  in  the  stomach  is  not  nat- 
ural. When  you  know  you  have  a 
stomach  it  is  time  to  help  it.  Gas, 
fermentation,  foul  breath,  etc.,  indi- 
cate this.  Accept  the  warning  and  act 
at  once. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  suffer  from  indi- 
gestion or  any  similar  stomach  trouble 
when  you  can  so  easily  get  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

There  is  scarcely  a  well  stocked  drug  or 
general  store  in  the  United  States  but 
what  considers  these  tablets  part  of  their 
staple  stock. 

Do  not  suffer  in  silence.  Try  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  do  so  quickly  so 
that  you  may  become  your  old  self  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  reasons  why  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  are  such  a  widely  used  remedy  are 
very  easy  to  understand.  These  tablets 
contain  almost  the  same  elements  as  the 
gastric  juices  of  the  stomach.  And  when 
your  stomach  is  sick  and  not  working  just 
right,  it  does  not  give  out  enough  of  the 
natural  digestive  juices  to  properly  take 
care  of  the  food  you  eat.  So  if  you  will 
only  give  the  stomach  a  little  help  by  tak- 
ing a  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablet  after 
meals  you  will  relieve  the  stomach  of  its 
chief  duty  and  allow  it  the  rest  it  needs  to 
recuperate.  One  grain  of  the  active  princi- 
ple in  a  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  digests 
3,000  grains  of  food,  whether  you  place  it 
in  a  glass  jar  with  cooked  food  or  in  your 
stomach  after  you  have  eaten  the  food. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  and  once  you  try  them  you  will 
never  again  wonder  what  to  do  for  a  dis- 
ordered, weak,  sour  and  gassy  stomach. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  for  sale 
at  all  druggists  at  50e  a  box. 

Send  coupon  below  today  and  we  will  at 
once  send  you  by  mail,  a  sample  free. 


Free  Trial 

Coupon 

F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  150 
Marshall,     Mich.,  send 
return    mail,     a  free 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Stuart  Building, 

me    at   once,  by 
trial    package  of 

Citv  

A  RARE  BARGAIN 

Mail  us  two  dollars  and  we  will  send  you 
locket  with  adjustable  neck  chain,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  many  designs. 
We  guarantee  this  locket  and  chain  to 
be  gold  filled;  and  if  not  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  purchase  price  will  be  re- 
funded. Send  for  our  free  catalogue 
showing  all  the  latest  styles  in  jewelry. 
THE  NEWCOMB  COMPANY, 

BOX  B  4.  A TTLCBORO,  MaSS. 


Winter    and    Spring  Civil 
Service  Examinations 


vernmcnt,  examina- 
lntry  during  the 


il> 


All  teachers  should  try  theU.S,  ( 
f  ions  to  beheld  throughout  the  enl 
Winter  and  Spring.   Tin-  positions  to  be  filled  pay"frc 
SfiOO  to  $1500;  have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, wi 
full  pay. 

Those   interested    should    write    immediately  to 
1'ranklin  Institute,  Dept.  O  105,    Rochester     N.  Y 
Tor  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions  avail- 
able and  giving  many  sample  examination  questions, 
which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


TROCHEVJ 

Relieve  the  cough  in  lung  trouble.  25c,  50c  and  $1  00. 
Sample  Free.    JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


Stop 
Coughing 


t.Rteves  Duplicator  Co..  Mfgrs.. 


THE  "UNIVERSAL" 
A    Perfect  Duplicator 
at  a  Reasonable  Price 

Prints  50  to  75  copies  in  ten 
minutes  of  anylbiug  you 
write  or  draw  with  Pen, 
Pencil orTypewriter.  $3.25 
complete. 

No  Glue  or  Gelatine, 
Booklet  Free 
419  Path  Bldg.,     Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


When  George  Went  to  Mount 

Vernon 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

that  every  boy  can  see  where  our  first 
President,  the  Father  of  our  Country, 
user)  to  live. " 

"Oh,  Uncle  Jim,  there  it  is!"  cried 
George,  looking  up.  Sure  enough,  they 
were  in  sight  of  the  famous  mansion. 
Soon  the  boat  stopped,  and  before  long- 
they  were  on  the  green  lawns  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

The  house  looked  just  as  it  did  in 
George's  photographs.  The  tall  pillars 
of  the  portico  looked  as  familiar  as  if 
young  George  had  played  on  that  roomy 
old  porch  all  his  life;  and  when  the  two 
were  admitted  to  the  inside,  the  young- 
ster was  happy  as  could  be. 

"Don't  I  wish  I  had  such  an  elegant 
bookcase,"  he  exclaimed  as  they  paused 
before  the  secretary.  The  upper  part 
had  glass  doors  that  George  especially 
admired,  and  he  wished  that  he  could 
read  the  books  Washington  kept  on  those 
shelves.  "I  wonder  if  he  wrote  his  let- 
ters here,  "he  mused,  as  he  examined 
the  lower  desk  portion. 

"Oh!"  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  tall 
candlestick,  "can't  you  just  see  him  read- 
ing by  candle  light?" 

"I'd  rather  have  electricity,  myself," 
laughed  Uncle  Jim. 

"Oh,  uncle,  look!  here's  his  salt-cellar, 
and  the  funny  caddy  spoon,  and  the  quaint 
old  cream  jar!  Mamma  told  me  about 
them.  She  was  here  once.  Doesn't  it 
make  Washington  seem  real  to  see  these 
little  everyday  things?" 

George  and  his  uncle  wandered  over 
the  grounds,  down  the  green  slopes  to 
the  river  and  under  the  old  trees. 

They  visited  the  tomb  of  Washington. 
George  recognized  it  at  once  from  the 
pictures  that  he  had  seen — the  brick 
structure,  and  the  marble  sarcophaguses 
gleaming  beyond  the  iron  bars  of  the 
gate. 

"Just  think !"  whispered  young  George 
reverently,  "George  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington really  lie  here." 

"Yes,"  echoed  Uncle  Jim  softly, 
"here  lies  the  sacred  dust." 

They  wandered  back  to  the  house 
again  and  sat  down  in  the  big  portico 
to  rest.  Uncle  Jim  asked  for  some  more 
items  from  the  Booklet.  "I'll  remember 
things  better  if  you  tell  them  right  on 
the  very  spot,  you  see,"  he  said. 

So  George  read : 

"The  Belvoir  plantation  was  not  very 
far  from  Mount  Vernon.  Mr.  Fairfax 
lived  there.  He  had  a  daughter  Annie. 
Laurence  married  her.  He  built  the 
Mount  Vernon  house  for  her.  George 
lived  with  them. 

"When  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a  cousin 
of  Mr.  Fairfax,  came  from  England  to 
look  at  his  Virginia  lands,  he  and  George 
became  great  friends.  He  hired  the  16- 
year-old  boy  to  survey  his  lands.  The 
boy  was  as  reliable  and  capable  as  a 
grown  man. 

"George  took  his  friend,  George  Fair- 
fax, a  young  son  of  Mr.  Fairfax,  with 
him.  The  lands  were  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  The  boys  slept  by 
campfires  in  the  woods  and  shot  game 
and  met  Indians  and  had  lots  of  adven- 
tures.   I  wish  I  had  been  with  them." 

"I  declare,"  said  Uncle  Jim,  at  last, 
looking  at  his  watch,  "I  was  so  inter- 
ested in  those  old  Virginia  days  that  I 
came  near  forgetting  our  boat!  It's 
time  to  go,  I'm  afraid."  Regretfully, 
George  took  a  last  glimpse  of  the  room 
where  his  hero  had  lived  and  died,  and  a 
last  stroll  over  the  green  lawns  that  the 
General  used  to  pace,  and  then  they  took 
the  boat  for  the  city. 


The  Story  of  Mowgli 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

eye  and,  last  of  all,  because  you  are  a 
man.  "Oh,  little  Mowgli,"  he  added,  "I 
fear  for  you.  Old  Akela  is  growing  old 
and  when  he  misses  his  kill,  there  will 
be  a  new  leader,  and  he,  I  fear,  will  be 
one  of  the  young  wolves  to  whom  Shere 
Khan  has  been  talking." 

Mowgli  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think 
this  over,  so  he  dashed  into  the  forest 
where  he  stayed  far  into  the  night.  As 
he  was  about  to  return  he  heard  the  cries 
of  the  pack  and  stopped  to  listen.  Why 
these  bitter  howls  from  the  young 
wolves?  As  they  came  nearer  he  knew. 
Akela  had  missed ! 


"Bagheera  was  right,"  said  Mowgli. 
"The  only  hope  for  Akela  and  for  me  is 
the  Red  Flower. " 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  all  animals 
fear,  and  that  is  fire,  so  the  boy  at  once 
thought  of  fire  as  a  means  of  protection. 
He  dashed  down  into  the  village  where 
a  fire  always  was  kept  burning.  Seizing 
an  earthen  jar,  he  filled  it  with  red-hot 
coals  and  rushed  back  to  the  Council 
Rock. 

Here  he  found  the  pack  already  as- 
sembled, discussing  the  failure  of  Akela. 

Shere  Khan  was  speaking,  a  thinK  he 
never  would  have  dared  do  if  Akela  was 
in  power. 

Mowgli,  with  the  fire  hidden  in  the  jar, 
came  into  the  circle  and  sat  down.  Shere 
Khan  had  evidently  been  speaking  of 
him.  "There  he  is"  he  roared,  ''the 
man's  cub  I  hunted  ten  seasons  ago! 
Give  him  to  me.    I  hate  him." 

Poor  old  Akela  raised  his  head  and 
said,  "I  know  that  I  am  no  longer  leader 
but  oh,  people,  I  beg  of  you  do  not  give 
over  the  man's  cub.  He  has  broken  no 
law. 

But  Shere  Khan  roared,  ''You  fool !  you 
are  doomed  to  die.  We  will  attend  to 
you  later;  first  give  us  the  man's  cub," 
and  all  the  young  wolves  gathered  around 
him  and  growled,  "Give  us  the  man's 
cub. " 

Mowgli  stood  up,  and  as  he  did  so  his 
wolf  brothers  and  Akela  and  Bagheera 
stood  beside  him.  The  boy  opened  the 
jar  and  thrust  a  dead  branch  into  the 
coals  and  it  blazed  up.  The  pack  was 
terrified.  Going  up  to  Shere  Khan,  he 
cried,  "Up,  dog,  or  I  will  set  your  coat 
ablaze.  This  is  the  way  men  beat  dogs 
like  you,"  and  he  beat  him  over  the 
head,  but  the  tiger  dared  not  move. 
Mowgli  tossed  the  live  coals  among  the 
pack  but  though  they  howled  with  pain, 
they  remained  in  their  places.  Quiver- 
ing with  anger,  he  addressed  the  pack. 
"I  will  make  the  Red  Flower  eat  you  if 
you  ever  harm  Akela.  He  is  to  go  free. 
Now  go,  dogs,  but  remember  when  next 
I  come  here  it  will  be  as  a  man  and  I'll 
bring  Shere  Khan's  hide  with  me.  Go!" 

The  wolves  slunk  away  and  only  Mow- 
gli and  his  friends  remained.  Sadly  he 
bade  them  goodby.  They  begged  him  to 
come  back  soon  and  told  him  they  would 
come  to  see  him  by  night. 

He  went  to  the  cave  to  see  Mother 
Wolf,  and  as  he  told  her  he  was  leaving 
the  jungle,  he  put  his  head  on  her  glossy 
coat  and  cried  as  he  had  never  cried  in 
all  his  life  before. 

The  dawn  was  just  breaking  over  the 
jungle  when  Mowgli  went  down  into  the 
valley  to  meet  the  mysterious  beings 
called  Men. 


Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Draw 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

are  three  wigwams  with  a  tree  at  the 
right  and  a  bunch  of  trees  at  the  left. 
All  of  these  objects  are  in  perspective, 
according  to  this  method,  showing  that 
the  placing  and  the  perspective  can  be 
combined.  From  this  drawing,  drill  ex- 
ercises like  these  may  be  given: 

Draw  four  wigwams  various  distances 
away. 

Draw  three  sheds  various  distances 
away.    Place  a  tree  at  the  right  of  each. 

Of  course,  in  nature,  objects  are  not 
found  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  nor  of 
equal  height,  but  that  will  not  hinder 
one  from  learning  how  to  represent  dif- 
ferent distances  by  a  regular  method 
and  then  applying  the  knowledge  in  any 
wsy  that  is  needed. 


Four  Little  Quakers 

(Conti lined  from  page  42) 
went  crashing  down  to  the  ground. 

He  was  not  hurt  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  for  he  had  fallen  limp, 
but  he  was  bruised  from  head  to  foot 
and  one  leg  was  broken. 

There  was  trouble  enough  in  the  log 
cabin  when  he  was  missed.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  family  hunted  in  every  place 
they  could  think  of  but  in  vain.  All 
night  long  they  were  out  crying,  calling, 
searching.  The  news  spread  from  one 
household  to  another  and  all  the  settle- 
ment joined  m  the  search.  Their  worst 
fears  were  confirmed  when  they  found 
his  little  cloth  cap  in  the  Big  Woods. 
But  no  one  could  track  him  there. 

As  Abiel  and  his  father  stood,  despair- 
ing, after  hours  of  search,  a  half-naked 
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Send  Your  Name  Quick  for 

MID-WINTER  OFFER 

on  a  Sweet -Toned 

WILLIAMS  PIANO 

I  am  making  this  Special  Teacher's  Offer  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gardner,  the  advertising 
manager  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans. 
This  Offer  will  help  make  the  year  1015  the 
happiest  year  in  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of 
music  loving  Normal  Instructor  readers. 

I  will  explain  that  in  taking  the  after  holi- 
day inventory  of  our  factory,  we  find  that  we 
still  have  on  hand  quite  a  number  of  the 
splendid  Williams  pianos  which  we  made  up 
extra  tine  for  Christmas  presents.  Inasmuch 
as  I  know  by  a  lifetime  of  experience  as  a  piano 
man  that  the  sale  of  a  piano  to  a  teacher  is  a 
mighty  good  advertisement  for  us,  I  have  de- 
cided to  offer  these  beautiful,  sweet-toned, 
left-over  Christmas  pianos  to  the  readers  of 
tin--  paper  (who  send  me  their  names)  at  a 
special  reduction  and  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 

How  I  Save  You  $100 

If  you  send  me  your  name  right  away  on  the 
coupon,  postal  or  letter,  I  will  send  you  my 
dainty  piano  book  with  pictures  and  factory 
prices,  my  book  of  letters  from  2,000  school 
teachers  and  others  who  use  'the  sweet-toned 
Williams  pianos,  and,  best  of  all,  my  Special 
After-Holiday-Offer  on  one  of  these  splendid 
left-over  Christmas  pianos.  I  will  write  you  a 
letter  and  tell  you  how  you  can  get  one  of  the 
sweetest-toned  pianos  you  ever  heard  on  easy 
terms  and  at  a  saving  of  $100. 

Freight  Paid — Free  Trial 

The  real  test  of  a  piano  is  the  actual  use  right 
inyourownhome.andif  afterreceivingthebeau- 
tiful  catalog  you  wish  to  accept  my  After-Holi- 
day Teacher's  Offer,  I  will  gladly  pick  out  a 
Williams  piano  in  the  kind  of  wood  and  finish 
you  like  and  with  a  strong,  brilliant  tone  or  a 
soft,  sweet,  singing  tone, whichever  you  prefer, 
and  will  send  it  to  you  with  a  nice  stool, beauti- 
ful scarf  and  a  good  instruction  book,  freight 
paid  by  us,  for  thirty  days  free  trial,  aud  you 
need  not  decide  to  keep  the  piano  until  you  are 
convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  finished, 
sweetest-toned  pianos  you  ever  saw  or  heard. 

Easy  Terms  —  No  Interest 

If,  after  you  have  given  the  Williams  piano  a 
good  trial,  you  find  it  one  of  the  finest  looking, 
sweetest-toned  and  most  satisfactory  pianos  in 
your  whole  neighborhood  and  want  to  keep  it 
at  the  teacher's  special  price,  you  may  do  so  on 
any  of  our  easy  terms  of  payment  without 
security,  aud  if  not  convenient,  you  need 
not  make  any  payments  during  the  vacation 
months  when  you  are  not  drawing  a  salarv,aud 
remember  I  will  not  charge  you  one  cent'of  in- 
terest. I  can  afford  to  make  this  special  offer 
to  you  because  I  know  by  experience  that  a 
satisfied  teacher  customer  is  the  best  ad- 
vertisement we  can  have  in  any  community. 

Other  Names  Wanted 

If  you  think  of  ever  buying  a  piano,  send  me 
your  name  and  learn  about  our  directrfrbiri- 
factory,  money-saving  plan  of  dealing  with 
teachers.  Perhaps  you  k  no  w  of  some  f  riend  s  wh  o 
might  be  interested  in  receiving  our  catalog 
and  will  send  their  names  too,  and  if  we  make 
a  sale,  we  will  send  you  a  very  nice  present. 

Answering  this  advertisement  neither  places 
you  under  obligation  to  buy  nor  causes  you 
any  annoyance,  and  we  have  no  agents 
dealers  or  traveling  men  to  pester  you. 

Send  your  name  today  on  coupon,  postal  or 
letter  for  Teacher's  Special  After-Holiday  Offer. 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Vice  Pres., 
Williams    Piano    &   Organ  Company, 
14  W.  Washington  St.,  Dept.  236,  Chicago 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Vice  President, 

14  W.  Washington  St.,  Dept.  236,  Chicago. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  full  particulars  ol 
your  Mid-Winter  Williams  Piano  Sale. 
I  would  like  the  catalog  about  

(Say  which— Piano,  Piano-Player,    Parlor  Organ  or  ChuKh 'oreui 
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IF 


You  want  ourofferto  lake  olri  Piano  or  Organ  in 
Exchanae,  describe  your  instrument  on  margin. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


February  1915 


'    Out  of  the  Ordinary 

If  you  are  anxious  to  do  something  en- 
tirely out  of  the  ordinary  for  your  school 
and  pupils,  something  that  is  worth  while 
and  will  prove  a  source  of  delight,  you  will 
find  it  a  very  easy  matter  when  you  read 
the  splendid  opportunity  that  awaits  you 
on  page  14. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  o repaid  on  the  new  1915 
"RANGER"  bicycle.   Write  at  once  for 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Marvelous  Improvements.  Extraordi- 
nary  values  in  our  1915  price  offers.  Ycm 
cannot  afford  to  buy  without  jrettinf?  oar 
latest  propositions.   WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our h  hero  I  terms  on  asampto 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thing in  the  bicycle  li  ne  half  usual  prices.  Factory 
prices  on  Motorcycle  and  Automobile  Supplies. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  P-28,  CHICAGO 


0SKAL00SA  COLLEGE  —  £S!sON 

Courses  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  ;  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  desirous  of  preparing  themselves 
for  hetter  positions.  Instruction  thorough,  attention 
prompt,  prices  reasonable.  Also  courses  leading  to 
tin-  usual  degrees  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  Com- 
ineri  e.  and  Theology.  Grades  accepted  from  standard 
institutions.  We  can  interest  you.  Write  for  catalog 
and  special  information. 

OSK  VI.OOSA  t'OliLEGE,  Oskaloosa  Iowa. 


MINERALITE-7NHcfft^^?ADLEL= 

It  is  easy  to  work,  and  is  as  permanent  as  tired 
clay.      Applied    Design,  Relief   Maps,  Bas-reliefs, 
Calendars,  Book  Ends,  Paper  Weights,  Models  of 
Fruit  and  Animals.   PRICE  $1.00  per  Box. 
ROCK  CREEK  MINERAL  CO., Box  51fi,Bowell,Mass. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  gather  material 
for  speeches,  ora- 
tions, club  papers, 
debates,  essays.  We  assist  in  preparing  special  arti- 
cles.  Revision  of  Manuscripts.    Expert  service. 

HERALD  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  1537  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


STUDY 

University 
Methods; 
Theory  and 


LAW 


At  HOME 


Bar  of  Any  State 


Practice ;  Our  Course  most  complete, 
practical,  easiest  of  any  by  mail.  En- 
dorsed by  Bench  and  Bar.  LL.  B.  Degree 
conferred.    Faculty  Prominent  Attorne: 
Free  Public  Speaking  Course.    Catalog  and 
deuce  of  Results  FREE. 

McKINLEY  UNIVERSITY, 

1587  E.  S5th  Street  Chicago.  III. 


figure;  adorned  with  feathers  and  wam- 
pum, glided,  silent  as  a  dream,  between 
the  trees  toward  them.  It  was  the  In- 
dian Abiel  had  helped  in  the  winter. 
The  news  had  reached  the  Indian  village. 

"Papoose  lost?"  he  grunted.  "I  find 
him..   He  go  this  way." 

He  strode  away  with  astonishing 
swiftness,  following  traces  a  white  man's 
eye  would  never  see.  The  searchers  fol- 
lowed with  hope  and  despair  mingled 
until,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  once 
more,  he  led  them  to  the  pitiful  little 
heap  beneath  the  tree. 
.  "Oh,  is  he  dead?"  cried  Abiel,  but  the 
Indian  looked  up  reassuringly. 

"Not  dead.  Just  hurt.  Like  me  last 
winter.    He  be  all. right  by  and  by." 

He  showed  them  how  to  make  a  litter 
of  branches  and  they  carried  the  little 
boy  home  to  his  mother.  He  was  kissed 
and  cried  over  and  tended  and  petted 
during  the  days  that  followed  as  if  he 
had  not  been  a  Quaker  boy  at  all,  and 
the  Indian  was  showered  with  thanks 
and  attempted  rewards.  But  he  would 
take  neither  presents  nor  money. 

"We  are  brothers,"  he  said,  with  a 
look  at  Abiel  as  eloquent  as  a  white 
man's  long  speech.  "We  are  brothers 
with  all  the  followers  of  William  Penn. 
Brothers  help  each  other.  "  And  empty- 
handed  he  strode  away  through  the 
forest. 

"Isaac,"  said  his  mother  reproachfully 
when  he  had  been  at  home  long  enough 
and  was  sufficiently  convalescent  for 
even  an  anxious  mother  to  be  rid  of  the 
terrible  fear  that  he  was  dead  or  going 
to  die,  "Isaac,  what  did  thee  go  into  the 
Big  Woods  for?  Didn't  thee  know  it  was 
naughty  and  dangerous?  Why  did  thee 
do  it?" 

Little  Isaac  didn't  like  to  be  scolded. 
His  chin  quivered  pathetically. 

"It  was  the  Inner  Light,  mother," 
said  the  five-year-old  Quaker.  "It  was 
a-leading.  I  heard  a  voice  in  my  heart 
that  said,  'Go  into  the  Big  Woods.'  " 

"He  needs  a  spanking, "  said  the  neigh- 
bor, who  heard  it,  although  she  too  was 
a  Quaker.  "Just  think  of  the  trouble 
he  has  made  you !" 

But  his  father  took  the  small  hand  and 


Will  You  Be  the  One  2 


"Never  rrvtnd  vne'll  "take 
care  of  ^ou." 

One  teacher  in  every  six  throughout  the  United  States  will 
be  sick,  injured  or  quarantined  during  the  year  1915. 

Figures  of  competent  actuaries  prove  it.  The  experience 
of  the  T.  C.  U.,  the  national  Organization  for  Teachers,  verifies 
it.  Last  year  the  T.  C.  U.  paid  cash  benefits  for  sickness,  acci- 
dent or  quarantine  to  one  policy  holder  in  every  six. 

These  amazing  figures  show  that  the  danger  you  face  from  these  sources 
is  too  imminent  to  be  ignored.  You  must  meet  and  answer  squarely  this 
question:  "How  will  I  manage  when  my  expenses  are  doubled  or  my 
salary  stopped  by  accident,  sickness  or  quarantine?" 

s  The  T.  C.  U.  will  solve  this  problem  for  you.    It  will   provide  a 

certain  income  at  such  times,  if  you  enroll  now  while  you  are  well 
s  .     The  T.  C.  U.  will  pay  you  $50  a  month  when  injured,  sick  or. 
T.C.U.  ^  quarantined,  and  $1000  to  gZOOO  for  accidental  death. 

Lincoln.Neb. 
Dept-  I. 


Please  tell  1110         v  lars. 
more  about  T.  C.  U.  S 
the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Teachers,  and  what 
it  will  rio  for  me. 


Don't  wait  until  it  is  too  late'.  It  costs  you  nothing 
S     to  investigate.    Mail  coupon  at  once  for  full  particu- 
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clasped  it  tightly  in  his  own.  It  was  such 
a  little  hand  and  he  was  such  a  little 
boy. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  and  then  his  voice 
broke  curiously  as  if  he  were  half  laugh- 
ing and  half  crying,  "my  son,  don't  thee 
ever  attempt  to  follow  the  Inner  Light 
again  until  thee  is  quite  grown  up,  with- 
out coming  to  me  and  telling  me  about 
it.  Remember  that  the  Word  of  God 
says  'Children,  obey  your  parents. '  " 

The  next  history  story  in  this  series  is  entitled 
"A  Little  Dutch  Boy  and  Girl  of  Old  New  York." 
and,  like  the  other  stories,  will  be  in  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  March 
issue. — THE  EDITORS. 


"Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest 
Man" 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

men  too  untrue  to  be  of  much  real  worth, 
except  to  show  the  character  of  the  man, 
the  times,  and  the  ideal  of  the  artist. 

In  the  background  is  the  sky  with  a 
few  light  clouds.  The  high  and  solidly 
built  buildings  are  prominent.  There 
are  no  trees,  no  flowers,  no  verdure, 
nothing  but  the  gross  and  coarser  side  of 
life.  Salvator  was  noted  for  just  that 
thing,  the  absence  of  nature  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  pictures. 

Each  of  these  characters  represent  the 
attitude  of  the  various  classes  of  people 
with  whom  Diogenes  mingled  each  day. 
Some  sneered,  others  ridiculed,  but  some 
followed,  eager  to  listen.  Diogenes  cares 
for  no  one;  he  continues  to  search  for 
that  which  he  believes  does  not  exist. 

SENTENCES  FOR  YOUNG  PUPILS 

Diogenes  lived  in  Greece. 

He  was  a  philosopher. 

A  philosopher  is  a  man  who  lives 
simply  and  studies. 

He  lived  in  a  tub  and  ate  his  food  raw. 

He  wore  coarse  clothing. 

He  liked  to  sit  in  the  sun. 

The  only  dish  he  used  was  a  wooden 
bowl.  This  he  threw  away  when  he  saw 
a  boy  drink  from  his  hand.  He  said  he 
could  drink  from  his  hand  too. 

The  king  came  to  see  Diogenes. 

Diogenes  would  not  look  at  him. 

When  the  king  asked  Diogenes  what 
he  could  do  for  him,  he  said,  "Stand  out 
of  my  sunshine. " 

In  this  picture  Diogenes  is  looking  for 
an  honest  man. 

He  is  carrying  a  lantern.  It  is  daytime. 

The  people  laugh  at  him  but  he  does 
not  care. 

Salvator  Rosa,  an  Italian  painter, 
painted  this  picture. 

He  did  not  paint  pretty  pictures. 

SENTENCES  FOR  OLDER  PUPILS 

Diogenes  was  a  cynic  philosopher. 

A  cynic  is  one  who  does  not  think  peo- 
ple should  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life. 

A  philosopher  is  one  who  studies  along 
some  particular  line  and  practices  his 
ideas  to  prove  them. 

Diogenes  lived  in  a  tub,  and  wore  the 
same  clothing  winter  and  summer.  He 
ate  all  his  food  raw,  and  owned  but  one 
utensil,  a  wooden  bowl  from  which  he 
drank. 

When  King  Alexander  heard  of  him, 
he  went  to  see  Diogenes. 

Diogenes  would  not  notice  him,  and 
when  the  king  asked  what  he  could  do 
for  him,  he  replied,  "Stand  out  of  my 
sunshine. " 

When  Diogenes  was  an  old  man  he  was 
sold  as  a  slave.  The  man  who  bought 
him  released  him.  Diogenes  died  after 
eating  too  much  raw  meat. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  the  artist  who 
painted  this  picture. 

He  was  an  Italian  artist  but  one  who 
saw  no  beauty  in  anything.  He  saw  only 
the  coarse  side  of  life. 

"Diogenes  Looking  for  an  Honest 
Man"  is  one  of  his  best  pictures  and  it 
is  well  done. 

The  two  younger  men  are  laughing  at 
Diogenes,  but  the  older  man  is  not.  He 
understands  Diogenes  and  is  trying  to 
assist  him. 


Strength  of  character  consists  of  two 
things;  power  of  will  and  power  of  self- 
restraint.  It  requires  two  things,  there- 
fore, for  its  existence:  strong  feelings 
and  strong  command  over  them.  — 
Robertson. 


If  we  cannot,  live  so  as  to  be  happy, 
let  us  at  least  live  so  as  to  deserve 
happiness.  — Fickle. 


Teaching  Patriotism 

"Religion,  morality  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged.  " — Ordinance  of  1787. 

Public  education  in  the  United  States 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  indi- 
vidual requires  special  training  to  fit  him 
spiritually,  morally  and  intellectually  for 
the  duties  of  his  high  calling  as  an 
American  citizen.  To  this  end  it  in- 
cludes in  its  curriculum  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  It  teaches  boys  and 
girls  not  only  to  read  and  write  and  think 
but  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the 
gainful  vocations  and  to  the  problems  of 
self-government  Yet  the  criticism  is 
often  made  and  not  entirely  refuted  that 
the  average  American,  although  gener- 
ally demonstrative,  evinces  little  evi- 
dence of  a  consuming  love  for  the  flag  of 
his  country. 

The  duty  of  the  public  schools  is 
primarily  to  foster  this  love  by  every 
available  means.  Teach  the  children  the 
true  significance  of  the  starry  emblem; 
imbue  them  with  the  confidence  that  the 
flag  is  their  flag  no  less  than  the  flag  for 
which  their  fathers  died,  and  above  all 
let  the  star-spangled  banner  be  the  back- 
ground for  the  entire  school  life. 

A  school  without  a  flag  is  not  unlike  a 
man  without  a  country.  The  moral  les- 
son conveyed  in  this  simple  classic  is 
most  forcefully  presented  in  these  para- 
graphs that  describe  the  labored  efforts 
of  the  banished  man  to  construct  for 
himself  something  in  the  semblance  of 
the  flag  which  he  had  dishonored, — an 
atonement  which  indicated  the  triumph 
of  the  moral  law.  A  school  flag  that  is 
secured  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
children  always  has  a  value  of  its  own. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  plan  of  the 
Mail  Order  Flag  Company  of  Anderson, 
Indiana,  advertised  in  another  part  of 
this  paper,  has  proved  for  many  years  to 
be  so  helpful  to  the  development  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  in  the  public  schools.  It 
has  been  of  interest  not  only  to  the  chil- 
dren but  through  them  it  appeals  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  entire  community  in 
securing  a  flag  for  the  school  at  very 
reasonable  cost. 


Ten  Reasonable  Aims  for  Country 
Teachers 

1.  To  teach  real  things,  not  merely 
what  is  in  the  book. 

2.  To  utilize  the  materials  of  the  im- 
mediate country  environment. 

3.  To  co-operate  always  with  the 
county  superintendent. 

4.  To  prepare  the  pupils  for  successful 
work  during  the  study  period. 

5.  To  keep  the  schoolhouse  clean. 

6.  To  give  the  little  folks  plenty  of 
profitable  seat  work. 

7.  To  attend  meetings  which  will  fur- 
nish information  and  inspiration. 

8.  To  study  the  lesson  always  so  as  to 
be  prepared,  especially  when  the  inspec- 
tor appears  unexpectedly. 

9.  To  smile  occasionally,  even  if  it 
hurts  some. 

10.  To  try  to  be  a  better  teacher  next 
month  than  this. — Manitowoc  (Wis.) 
School  Bulletin. 


There  are  other  issues  in  life  besides 
the  multiplication  table,  the  agreement 
of  verbs  with  their  subjects,  the  height 
of  Mt.  Washington  and  the  length  of  the 
Mississippi  River!  We  want  our  child- 
ren to  know  the  never-failing  joys  of 
reading;  the  delights  of  music  and  har- 
mony, the  exhilaration  of  moving  in  tune 
and  rhythm.  There  are  -  -  -  kinds  of 
knowledge,  gracious,  softening,  refining, 
elevating,  stimulating,  that  add  greatly 
to  the  charm  and  zest  of  life.  Among 
these  are  good  manners,  gentle  speech, 
a  smiling  face,  ready  acceptance  of  the 
desires  of  the  majority,  consideration  for 
older  people,  kindness  for  younger  ones, 
joy  in  bodily  activity  from  which  all  that 
is  boisterous,  noisy,  uncouth  or  clumsy 
has  been  banished  by  music,  pleasure  in 
fellowship  and  co-operation,  glad  accept- 
ance of  the  superior  gifts  of  others  when 
put  into  the  common  stock— it  is  these 
traits  of  character  which  make  people 
pleasant  to  live  with  in  family,  village, 
town  or  city;  which  make  them  useful 
in  any  sphere  to  which  they  are  des- 
]  tined. — Kate  Douglas  U'igyiii. 
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The  Control  of  Contagious  Diseases  in  Rural  Schools 


is  true  of  air  ami  dust. 

7.  Sometimes  inanimate  ob- 
jects, air  or  dust,  do  carry 
disease  provided  they  are  in- 
fected with  fresh  material. 

This  frequently  occurs,  for 
example,  through  the  common, 
drinking  cups  or  in  very 
crowded  and  badly  ventilated 
rooms. 

The  best  substitute  for  the 
common  cup  is  a  rightly  con- 
structed drinking-fountain,  of 
which  several  are  on  the 
market.  individual  cups  are 
usually  not  kept  clean,  and 
are  too  often  "borrowed." 
The  common  cup  has  been 
legislated  out  of  existence 
in  more  than  a  dozen  states. 

8.  Most  school  diseases  are 
spread  through  the  fresh  se- 
cretions of  the  nose,  mouth  or 
throat. 

9.  Dangerous  bacteria  do 
not  often  long  remain  danger- 
ous after  separation  from 
their  host. 

10.  "Carriers"  are  indi- 
viduals who  carry  disease 
germs  in  their  bodies  and  may 
thus  infect  others.  Carriers 
may  be : 

(a)  Individuals  recovered 
from  a  sickness. 

(b)  Atypical  (unrecognized) 
cases. 

(c)  Individuals  who  carry 
disease  germs  without  having 
themselves  been  sick. 

11.  Many  epidemics  may  be 
traced  to  carriers. 

12.  Disinfection  of  school- 
rooms is  rarely  useful. 

13.  Recognition  and  isola- 
tion of  disease  germ  carriers 
is  the  best  way  to  stop  epi- 
demics. 

14.  Most     school  diseases 
occur    in    children  between 
twelve  years  old. 

EDITOR'S  NOTIS:  Part  II  uf  this  article, 
"How  lo  Recognize  Children's  Transmissible 
Disrasrs"  will  be  given  iu  next  month's  issue. 
This  article  deals  with  the  common  diseases  of 
childhood  ami  offers  some  practical  helps  on 
Schoolroom  Sanitation. 


Court*  sij  Ulchi 
The  New  Way 


A  Study  of  Lowell 

(Continued  from  p;u;e  20) 

spray  of  a  fountain  seem  sometimes  to 
wave  like  a  flower? 

15.  If  the  fountain  could  feel,  what 
kind  of  feeling  would  its  actions  seem 
to  show?  16.  What  does  the  fountain  do 
that  a  happy  child  would  do? 
17.  Tell  all  the  words  you 
can  find  in  the  poem  that 
mean  glad  or  that  show  glad- 
ness. 18.  What  does  '  'climb- 
ing heavenward"  mean?  19. 
"Still  seeming  best"  means 
that  whatever  the  weather 
is,  it  still  seems  to  the  foun- 
tain to  be  the  best  kind  of 
weather.  When  a  person 
feels  that  way,  what  do  you 
say  of  him? 

20.  In  the  fifth  stanza  it  is 
said  that  motion  is  rest  to 
the  fountain.  Think  whether 
you  ever  find  it  easier  to  be 
doing  something  than  to  sit 
still;  then  tell  what  you  think 
this  line  means.  21.  In  the 
sixth  stanza  the  fountain  is 
said  to  be  changed  every 
moment  and  yet  always  the 
same.  This  means  that  the 
water  in  it  is  changing  all  the 
time,  but  it  always  looks  the 
same.  Tell  about  some  foun- 
tain that  you  have  seen  and 
how  it  looks. 

22.  What  does  "Ceaseless 
aspiring,  ceaseless  content" 
mean?  (See  the  explanation 
just  before  the  poem.)  23. 
"Darkness  or  sunshine  thy 
element"  means  that  the 
fountain  is  just  as  much  at 
home  and  just  as  happy  in 
the  darkness  as  in  the  sun- 
shine. What  lesson  is  there 
in  this  for  us?  24.  Memorize 
the  poem. 

Another  poem  of  Mr.  Low- 
ell's which  you  can  read  is 
'The  First  Snowfall."  Most 
of  his  poems  are  a  little 
harder  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand than  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Longfellow-. 


HOME  HYGIENE 


The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  in  the  home  and 
through  the  school  is  a  live  and  all  important  subject.  It  is 
a  problem  which  confronts  the  school  board  and  the  teachers 
almost  daily.  To  aid  in  the  spreading  of  information  as  to 
how  contagious  and  infectiousi  diseases  may  be  controlled 
and  their  spread  prevented,  th\  Publication  Department  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson  has  issued  \  series  of  bulletins,  each 
bulletin  covering  a  separate  d\  \se.  These  bulletins  are 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  highest  authorities  on 
sanitation  and  embrace  the  lates  d  best  methods  used  by 
health  boards,  medical  inspectois  and  schools  in  combating 
disease.  The  bulletins  are  written  in  plain  and  simple 
language,  illustrating  methods  for  the  prevention  of  tin- 
spread  of  disease,  hints  on  cleanliness  and  methods  of  dis- 
infection. The  articles  named  in  the  bulletins  are  easily 
procurable  and  can  be  used  with  safety  and  effectiveness  by 
ordinary  persons.  Many  school  boards  and  teachers  have 
used  these  bulletins  as  a  means  of  spreading  information, 
teaching,  etc.    The  list  of  bulletins  is  as  follows: 

-Diphtheria  Bulletin,  illustrated,  eight  pages. 
-Typhoid  Fever  Bulletin,  illustrated,  eight  pages. 
-Meningitis  Bulletin,  illustrated,  eight  pages. 
-Scarlet  Fever  Bulletin,  illustrated,  eight  pages. 
-Measles  Bulletin,  illustrated,  eight  pages. 
-Consumption  Bulletin,  illustrated,  sixteen  pages. 
-Smallpox  Bulletin,  illustrated,   showing  typical  forms  of 
smallpox,  hints  on  vaccination,  nursing,  etc.,  sixteen  pages. 
-Whooping  Cough  Bulletin,  illustrated,  eight  pages. 
-"A  Book  With  a  Mission" — illustrated  booklet  of  forty  pages, 
giving  brief  suggestions  applicable  to  all  the  more  contagious 
diseases. 

A  complete  set  or  single  copies  of  these  Contagious  Disease 
Bulletins  will  be  sent  to  any  school  board  or  teacher  on  request. 
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JOHNSON  &  'JOHNSON,T 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


"Public  Health.' 


If  You  Own  a  Camera  and  Enjoy  Taking 
Pictures,  You  Will  Be  Interested 
in   This  Advertisement. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

The  Development  of  Films 

Making  Prints  Iroin  them 

Making  Photographic  Post- 
cards from  any  subject  by  reproduc- 
ing from  the  original  photo. 

TAKING  PICTURES  is  :i  most  en- 
joyable recreation  but  is  robbed 
of  half  its  pleasure  if  one  has  to 
develop  their  own  lilms  and  do  the 
other  work  necessary  to  secure  the 
finished  picture.  The  facilities  at  the 
command  of  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher do  not  always  permit  ol  first 
class  work  and  consequently  the  re- 
sults are  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Satisfied  Customers  send  tlirir  orders  to  11s  regula rly,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  exceptional  facilities  enable  us  io  fill  all  orders  promptly. 
The  materials  used  in  our  photographic  work  are  the  best  obtainable. 

Prices  for  Printing 

Azu  IViuts  Unmounted 

21<x3'f  or  smaller  2c 

ilUi'Ul'Ui'Awi'Axiy'  3c 

4x5.  IUxS'A  4c 

5x7  8c 

Post  Cards 
Reproduced  from  Any  Photo 

First  Dozen  SOi 

Each  Additional  but.    Same  Negative. ... i 6» 
Special  Kates  on  Large  Orders 

Send  by  parcel  post 


SCHEDULE  OF  RATES 

Prices  for  Developing  Spool  Films 

<i  exposure  film  10c 

10  or  12  exoosure  film  15c 


Any 
Any 

Prices  for  Developing  Film  Packs 

Size  2^x4^  or  smaller  2.5c 

Size  3^x4X  or  larger  30c 

Plates  (any  size)  each   5c 

J3?"NOTJ$  :  Care  should  be  exercised  in  wrapping  packages  securely 
fully  prepaying  postage.    Place  name  and  address  On  package. 

ENLAROEflENTS 


We 
You 
be  obta 

SIZE 

4x5 
5x7 
WsX  8> 
8  x  10 
111  x  12 

It  x  M 

14  x  17 

Hi  x  20 

15  X  22 
20  X  21 


have  the  very  best  facilities  for  making  Enlargements  fiom  any  good  negative, 
would  doubtless  prize  enlargements  of  some  of  your  most  valued  negatives.     They  cau 
ined  iu  sizes  and  at  prices  listed  below: 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 

  $  .30   

 40   

Si  50   


These  prices  are  for  Enlargements  from  original  neg- 
atives 011  Bromide  paper  of  the  best  quality. 

When  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  negative  from  a 
print  or  photograph,  there  is  au  additional  charge  of  25 
cents  to  the  above  prices. 

All  Enlargements  are  mounted  on  suitable  card 
moun  ts  o I  good  quality  ,  Unless  otherwise  ordered.  If  de- 
sired unmounted,  heavier  paper  is  used  ami  the  prices 
are  the  same  as  when  mounted. 

Clyde  E.Hulbert,  Mgr.  Art  Dept.,  f.  a.  owen  pub,  co.  Dansville,N.Y. 


1.00 

1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.50 


S  .40 

.50 
.60 
.00 
1.15 
1.45 
1.75 
2.20 
3.25 
3.75 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


Use  books  of  the 
Instructor  Literature  Series 


SEE  FULL  LIST  ON  PAGE  7 
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Freight  Prepaid 


No  matter  where  you  live  I  am  willing  to  send 
direct  from  our  factory,  freight  prepaid,  a  beau- 
tiful, brand  new,  Sweet  Toned  EPWOKTH  Piano 
with  a  nice  stool,  a  fine  silk  scarf  and  our  splen- 
did Epworth  I'iano  Teacher  (Instruction  Book) 
for  a  real  FREE  trial  in  yourown  home,  without 
security,  advance  payment  or  obligation.  For  a 
whole  month,  examine,  play  and  test  tho 

Sweet  Toned 

EPWORTH  Piano 

(Built  on  honor  for  you  music-loving*  people  who 
want  a  good,  sweet-toned,  honestly  made  piano  at  a  fair 
and  honest  net  factory  price)  and  then  if  you  want  to  keep 
it  you  may  take  your  choice  of  any  of  our  many  easy 
payment  plans— or  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  pay  you  for  your  trouble.  In  other  words,  the 
Epworth  must  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every 
way  or  you  don't  have  to  keep  it. 

Buy  at  Factory  Price— Save  $100 
We  sell  direct  from  our  factory.    We  save  you  all  the 
piano  dealer's  profits,   about  $100,  and  give  you  a  25 
year  guarantee.    We  pay  the  freight.   Then — 

I  Make  It  Easy  For  You 
To  Own  an  Epworth 
Write  today  for  our  Ep- 
worth Piano  catalog,  factory 
pricelist,  easy  payment  plans 
^  and  Book  of  2000  Letters 
>  Frum  Epworth  Owners. 
Write  Today, 

H.  B.  WILUAMS,  Vice  President 
Williams  Piano  and  0r?an  Co., 
14   W.  "Washington  St. 
Dept.  237,  Chicago 


We  will  com- 
pose  music  to 
your  verses 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

and  arrange  for  publication  immediately.  Write  todav. 
DUGDALE  CO.,  STUDIO,   14!)  Wnslmiglou,  It.  K. 

CI  CPTDIP  HOME,  FARM  fj  STORE  LIGHT  PLANTS 
LLLUlniU  LAMPS.  Dynamos,  Motors, Eusines,  Bieycle, 
Xmaa  &  Flush  Lights.  Railways.  Hells,  Hells,  Batteries,  Books. 
Catalog  3  cents.   OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland.O. 


WEPAY$80AM0NTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  alt  expenses  to  introduce  our 
guaranteed  stock  and  poultry  powders;  money-back 
guarantee;outfit  free;newplan;steadywork.  Address 
BIGLER  CO.,  X361,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Typewriters  S&afife 

id, $10.00.  Oliv 


fcfiPr 


r,  !' 


.  Hi 
id.  £1 


id  lit' i 


teed  for 
days  free 
'1  for  our  catalog.  Agents 
wanted.  Harlem  Typewriter  Exchange. 
Dept.  N.  I.,  -'1 ;  (Yesl  145th  St.,  Nun  VorkCity. 


I  ariitx;  In  at  home  for  a  large  Phila.  firm; 

L.IUlf^  IU  ™  U  g00d  I1H)„ey;  steady  worlc;  uo 
canvassing ;  send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid. 
UNXVEltSAli  CO.,  Dept.  24,    Walnut  St.,  I'hila.,  Pa 

Stamp  Album  l^^^^^h^Z 

Tasmania  (lundueapc),  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc.  toe. 
List  Free.  We  Bay  Stamps.  HCSS3UN  STAJIF  CO.,  St.  LooIs.Mo. 

A  GOOD  POSITION 

with  Uncle  Sain  is  most  desirable.  Short  hours,  life 
position,  steady  work,  good  salary.  May  be  secured 
by  passing  a  Civil  Service  examination.  Not  diffi- 
cult. Most  thorough  preparation  S.r>.00.  Returned  if 
not  appointed.  Our  valuable  book  "Government 
Positions"  free. 

American  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

—FINE  STEEL  PLATE  IMITATION — 

Weddinqs  ™*£^«'%228S£ffi 

"  vwamamjfw  $3.00.   51)  for  $2.25.   26  for  $1.50. 
t  ■         a     Visiting— 100  for  50  cents.  50  for  35  cents- 
I  HrllS  Pr..le-si.,tiitl— UHlfor  75  cents.  511  for  50c. 
U3  Baainess_10o  for  $1.00.  50  for  75  cents. 

Write  your  copy  plainly  and  mail  to  us  with 
l\  O.  order  to  cover  cost.    Your  order  will  be 
filled  the  day  received  and  sent  to  you  prepaid. 
I".  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,     Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 


The  three  most  popular 
garden  flowers  the  world 
ner  were  all  named  and 
ntroducedby  us  within  the 
past  20  years  (the  Golden 
Clow,  Hybrid  Cosmos  and 
Gladiolus  Childsi  America) 
a  record  without  a  parallel. 
This  year  we  add  to  the  trio 
,  another  novelty  equally 
unique,  equally  valuable 
and  of  surpassing  brillian- 
cy. It  will  find  its  way 
over  the  world  as  quickly 
as  the  others  did  and  lake 
its  place  everywhere  as  the 
foremost  garden  annual. 
The  Chinese  Woolflower  is  a  Celosia  of  new  form 
and  easy  growth,  two  feet  high  with  a  score  of 
branches  each  crowned  with  a  great  crimson  ball  of 
wooly  substance  which  holds  its  color  and  beauty  all 
through  the  season  making  it  the  most  interesting, 
novel  and  showy  of  all  garden  or  pot  annuals. 

Price  ISO  cts.  pop  pkt.  of  40  to  50  seeds;  :t  plits, 
Tor  SO  cts.,  together  with  New  BLUE  PETUNIA  and 
GIANT  SUMMER  COSMOS  freefor  trial  and  Catalog. 

Our  Hit;  Cntl»lo(mc  of  Flower'and  Veg:  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free  to  all  »  ho  apply.  We  are  the 
largest  growers  in  the  world  of  Gladiolus,  (  annas,  Dahlias, 
Lilies,  Iris,  etc.,  anil  our  stocks  are  best  and  cheapest. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Glenwood  School  City 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


sponsibility  as  nothing  else  can.  Every 
day  brings  us  added  proof  that  this  leav- 
en is  working,  even  though  there  are 
occasional  spots  where  it  has  not  yet 
reached.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  pre- 
vails and  it  is  a  kindly  spirit  of  good  fel- 
lowship. Jt  is  "our"  school,  and  it  will 
be  just  as  good  as  "we"  make  it.  So 
we  have  found  that  pupil  government  is 
easily  coincident  with  moral  training, 
but  that  the  essential  element  is  moral 
training. 

Frequently  we  hear  it  said  that  good 
teachers  have  always  taught  morals. 
Surely  they  have,  and  the  schools  have 
been  one  of  the  three  great  factors  in 
the  uplift  of  humanity.  The  home  and 
the  church  would  have  fared  ill  without 
their  help.  The  point  is  here:  Does  it 
not  seem  well  worth  while  to  give  to 
moral  and  ethical  training  the  same  sys- 
tematic attention  that  is  given  to  arith- 
metic, grammar  and  history?  We  do  it 
that  way  when  we  take  up  one  subject 
at  a  time,  give  it  a  prominent  place  and 
a  definite  time  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  day,  and  teach  it  until  it  is  def- 
initely fixed  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils. 
There  can  be  no  argument  against  ap- 
plying the  same  scientific  management  to 
this  vitally  important  subject  and  se- 
curing the  concerted  thought  that  leads 


to  co-operative  action  that  the  business 
and  industrial  world  are  using  with 
almost  phenomenal  results. 

Miss  Brownlee's  plan  has  in  it  all  the 
elements  of  success,  beginning  with  the 
efficient  teacher.  She  must  realize  her 
responsibility  and  her  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest and  to  direct  correct  habits  of 
thought.  The  work  has  passed  its  ex- 
perimental stage  and  is  recognized  by 
the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  our 
country  and  abroad.  The  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  teacher  must  of  neces- 
sity be  raised,  since  we  have  come  to 
understand  that  while  almost  anyone  can 
teach  the  three  R's  it  requires  "a  rare 
soul"  to  lead  souls.  Providentially  the 
teaching  profession  has  always  a  full 
quota  of  the  world's  ablest  workers. 
Leadership  and  literature  are  bringing 
such  help  as  will  enable  every  teacher  to 
familiarize  the  dynamic  power  of  thought 
and  assist  her  in  becoming  expert  with 
the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  charge 
her  particular  set  of  batteries  and — 

"The  end  shall  crown  the  work — 
Ah !  who  shall  tell  the  end? 
It  is  a  woful  way  and  clouds  portend. 
The  work  is  all  we  know, 

Enough  for  our  faint  sight. 
The  end  God  knows.    Press  on! 

The  crown  is  Light." 


How  We  Study  Latin  America 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


Tropical  forest  products  should  be 
known;  the  cabinet  woods,  their  beauty, 
value  and  uses;  and  the  dye  woods;  the 
cacao  tree,  its  culture,  and  its  products 
for  food  use,  cocoa  and  chocolate;  most 
of  all,  rubber,  from  several  tropical  trees 
and  vines.  The  story  of  rubber  is  worth 
time  and  attention.-  Pictures  and  vivid 
descriptions  and  narratives  should  give 
the  pupils  some  conception  of  the  hard 
task  of  gathering  sap  from  scattered 
trees  in  the  gloomy,  swampy  forests  of 
South  and  Central  America,  compelling 
the  workmen  to  solitude  and  hardships 
in  their  task.  In  this  connection  comes 
the  story  of  mosquitoes  and  carriers  of 
the  germs  of  malaria  and  other  fevers 
from  man  to  man,  making  it  impossible 
for  white  men  to  collect  rubber  safely 
and  tempting  them  to  force  the  wild  for- 
est Indians  to  perform  the  work.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  usefulness  for 
rubber  for  tires,  clothing  and  many  other 
purposes,  which  the  children  may  learn 
and  list  by  specimens  and  pictures,  such 
forced  gathering  of  wild  rubber  is  being 
followed  now  by  the  planting  of  rubber 
trees  and  their  culture. 

The  children  should  know  that  in  trop- 
ical Latin  America,  the  windward  sea 
coasts  are  too  hot,  moist  and  unhealthy 
to  favor  development  by  Europeans, 
while  leeward  lowlands  are  too  dry  and 


desert  for  occupation  save  where  rivers 
enable  irrigation.  Therefore  the  plateaus 
are  the  homes  of  most  of  the  people. 
There  the  air  is  thinner  than  at  sea  level ; 
the  sun's  heat  escapes  more  easily  and 
the  climate  is  cooler;  the  grains  and 
other  crops  of  the  United  States  are 
grown.  The  Spaniards  conquered  the 
half-civilized  Indians  of  the  highlands  of 
Mexico  and  South  America  and  seized 
their  gold  and  silver,  but  did  not  exter- 
minate them.  They  still  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population;  humble,  ignorant 
peons,  ruled  by  descendants  of  the  Span- 
ish conquerors.  In  English  America  the 
savage  Indians  were  replaced  by  immi- 
grants from  Northern  Europe,  whose 
ancestors  had  long  striven  for  self  gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  sent  all  children 
to  school  and  developed  stable  govern- 
ments. In  Spanish  America  people  from 
Southern  Europe  conquered  the  Indian 
kingdoms,  settled  with  the  Indians  as 
rulers,  and  often  intermarried  with  them. 
As  a  result,  although  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  won  their  independ- 
ence like  the  United  States  and  adopted 
republican  forms  of  government  like  our 
own,  most  of  the  countries  from  Mexico 
south  along  the  highlands  choose  their 
rulers,  or  have  until  lately  chosen  them, 
by  revolutions  rather  than  by  fair  elec- 
tions, much  of  the  time. 


Helpful  Hints  for  Various  Problems 


By  Helen  I.  Rice 


Have  you  any  real  dull  children  in 
your  room?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
of  any  reason  why  they  are  dull?  There 
is  one,  and  the  sooner  we  teachers  find  it 
out,  the  better.  .We  usually  need  go  no 
farther  than  the  general  health  of  the 
child  to  find  the  cause.  His  eyes,  his 
throat,  his  ears  may  need  careful  atten- 
tion. My  "bad  boy"  here  in  school  has 
very  weak  eyes  as  I  found  out  to  my 
astonishment  this  morning.  Another  lad 
doesn't  hear  just  right;  another  has  very 
poor  teeth ;  and  as  soon  as  all  are  righted, 
I  know  my  bad  boys  will  be  my  best. 

Study  your  pupils.  George  has  a  ter- 
rible temper.  Help  him  to  control  it. 
Margaret  is  very  odd  and  distant.  Find 
the  reason.  Help  her  make  friends  by 
being  a  friend  yourself.  Teddy  has  a 
rather  sulky  way.  Remember  your  duty 
to  this  boy,  and  help  him  overcome  his 
unpleasant  disposition,  and  some  day 
Teddy  is  going  to  be  very  grateful  to 
you. 

Back  of  all  these  little  natures  there 
is  abundance  of  goodness  and  it  is  the 
teacher's  if  she  can  draw  it  out. 

I  find  a  low  voice  does  much  more  for 
me  than  a  loud  one,  and  when  I  use  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  the  children  lower 
theirs  also  and  we  have  a  lovely  tone  of 


voice  in  our  schoolroom  all  the  time. 
Harsh  voices  begin  to  soften  after  a 
while,  and  practice  in  school  does  a  great 
amount  of  good  at  home.  One  of  my 
little  pupils  told  her  mother  she  mustn't 
talk  so  loud  but  use  a  soft  voice  such  as 
they  used  in  school. 

When  you  are  reprimanding  a  small, 
dull  boy,  see  if  a  soft  tone  full  of  sad- 
ness doesn't  help  him  more  than  a  loud 
one.  Did  you  ever  try  calling  a  tardy 
child  "Little  Dilly  Dally,"  and  telling 
the  pupils  the  story?  I  have  found  it  a 
sure  cure  for  the  smaller  children. 

If  I  am  testing  first  grade  children's 
eyes  before  they  know  their  letters,  I  use 
the  same  method  as  if  they  knew  them, 
but,  instead  of  saying  the  letters,  have 
them  make  them  with  their  fingers  on 
dress  and  coat.  By  watching  the  exact 
way  they  make  them  I  can  tell  easily 
whether  their  eyes  are  normal  or  not. 

In  making  out  my  program  I  always 
try  to  leave  five  minutes  of  every  session 
fcr  myself.  I  plan  my  seat-work  accord- 
ingly, and  while  the  children  are  busy- 
just  rest  myself  from  the  work  around 
me  and  plan  to  find  material,  etc.,  for 
the  next  period.  I  speak  to  no  child, 
but"  rest  my  voice  also.  Once  tried,  I 
believe  this  will  always  be  done. 
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GOOD  THINGS  FOR  WASHINGTON'S 
AND  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAYS 

By  Marie  Irish 

Not  only  the  head  but  likewise  the  heart  of 
Vomit;  America  must  receive  its  training  and  in 
every  child  of  our  nation  there  should  be  developed 
a  love  for  our  country  and  its  heroes.  The  study 
of  great  men  develops  greatness;  the  study  of 
patriots  develops  patriotism;  the  study  of  good 
men  develops  character,  and  since  in  Washington 
and  Lincoln  are  combined  goodness,  greatness  and 
patriotism  they  should  play  an  important  part  in 
chilil  culture.  This  book,  "Good Things  for  Wash- 
ington's and  Lincoln's  Birthdays"  contains  forty- 
four  original  Recitations,  Monolngs,  Headings  and 
Memory  Uems  and  twenty-four  Exercises,  Dialogs, 
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for  each  day.  Price,  paper  cover  25  cents,  postpaid. 
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No  750  Washington's  lomb  Nu.  754  limuln  Muniment.  [Imago 

No.  751  Ml.  Vernon  Home  No.  755  Buy  limuln  Studying 
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finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  _  non-binding,  disappear- 
ing glass  doors,  at  $1.75  per  section;  top  ana  base*  $1.25 
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Winter  Care  of  Poultry 

1 1  lontinued  from  page  50) 


(In  the  corner,  six  inches  from  the  floor.) 

"We  may  well  call  the  floor  the  gym- 
nasium of  our  poultry  house.  Hens,  as 
well  as  human  beings,  need  exercise. 
To  provide  this  exercise,  we  will  cover 
the  floor  with  what  is  known  as  litter. 
Suggest  materials  suitable.  (Straw, 
shavings,  cut  corn  fodder  or  dry  leaves). 
Would  uncut  corn  fodder  be  suitable? 

(Too  bulky;  birds  are  unable  to  scratch 
it  about  freely.)  About  six  inches 
should  be  used. 

"Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  con- 
struction of  our  building  and  its  equip- 
ment; but  one  part  remains — the  yard. 
Where  should  it  be  located  and  why?  (It 
should  be  located  on  the  south  side  of 
the  poultry  house.  If  the  snow  is  re- 
moved frequently,  it  will  remain  dry 
practically  the  entire  winter.)  Should 
the  hens  have  use  of  the  yard  the  entire 


Simple  Poultry  House 

time?  Why  not?  (On  clear  days,  the 
hens  should  be  given  the  liberty  of  the 
yard  from  ten  o'clock  until  nearly  sun- 
down. )  In  what  way  is  food  value  wasted 
if  fowls  are  permitted  to  roam  about  in 
cold  weather?  (Farmers  make  a  mistake 
in  permitting  their  hens  to  runabout  the 
place  during  the  winter  months.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  feed  is  required  to  main- 
tain body  heat  and  all  above  this  amount 
should  go  to  the  production  of  eggs.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  the  hen  that  is  con- 
fined in  quarters  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed above  will  lay  more  eggs  than 
the  one  that  ranges  about  the  farm 
buildings. ) " 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 
The  subject  of  feeds  may  be  treated 
from  a  technical,  scientific  attitude,  or 
from  a  common  sense  standpoint.  Re- 
cently a  farmer  remarked  after  hearing 
a  lecture  on  poultry,  "That  was  all  right 
until  he  came  to  the  feeding.  We  farm- 
ers can't  follow  those  directions."  If 
the  farmer  is  unable  to  follow  the  scien- 
tific directions,  what  may  we  expect  of 
the  boy  and  girl?  In  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  feeds,  the  writer  has  always 
started  with  two  direct  statements : 
'  'Water,  ash,  protein  and  fat  make  up  a 
fowl's  body.  Food  which  contains  these 
elements  plus  a  fifth — namely  carbohy- 
drates— is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  growth,  energy  and  eggs."  The  fact 
that  the  average  farmer  does  not  use 
feeds  that  contain  these  elements  is  due 
largely  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
which  foods  contain  the  right  elements. 
The  following  brief  table  shows  the  com- 
position of  a  few  common  feeds.  It  is 
given  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  when  a 
daily  ration  is  composed  entirely  of  one 
substance  there  is  an  excess  of  this  one 
element  and  a  lack  of  the  others. 


COMPOSITION  OF  SOME  COMMON 
FEEDS 

Food  Ash  Protein  Cdrb'hy'tes  Fat. 

Corn   1.5         7.0  63.4   3.9 

Wheat   1.8         9.2  55.9   1.8 

Wheat  Bran..  5.8  12.6  44.1   2.9 

Oats   3.0         9.1  44.7   4.1 

Soy  Beans  29.6  17.7  15.9 

Boiled  Corn  Meal    61.8   3.0 

Meat  Scraps..  4.1  68.4  3  15.5 

Clover  Hay...  6.2         6.5  34.9   1.6 

Entire  Egg.. .12.2  11.4  8.9 

The  value  of  the  above  figures  will  be 
apparent  if  the  teacher  asks  a  number  of 
pupils  to  tell  what  their  parents  are  us- 
ing as  feed.  It  will  be  found  that  corn 
largely  constitutes  the  ration.  The  pu- 
pil should  see  that  when  corn  alone  is 
used,  the  fowl  is  being  fed  too  much  of 
one  element  —  carbohydrates.  Possibly 
either  wheat,  bran  or  oats  is  fed.  It  is 
only  as  several  of  these  foods  are  com- 
bined that  we  get  the  right  proportion. 
We  call  this  a  balanced  ration.  The 
composition  of  the  egg  is  given  above  to 
show  the  high  percentage  of  protein 
and  ash.  The  laying  hen  must  be  sup- 
plied with  food  which  provides  these  ele- 
ments. Compare  the  foods  that  are 
commonly  used  on  the  farm  and  see  if 
they  supply  the  right  amount  of  protein 
and  ash.  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
above  table  that  meat  scraps  are  high  in 
protein  and  ash.  Explain  to  your  pupils 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  meat 
scraps.  Flesh  from  hogs,  rabbits  (or 
other  wild  animals)  and  cattle  can  be 
used.  Skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  and 
cottage  cheese  are  protein  foods.  Table 
scraps  should  be  utilized  as  a  chicken 
food.  Green  food  is  necessary  for  the 
greatest  egg  production.  If  hot  water  is 
poured  over  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and  let 
stand  for  a  few  hours,  it  will  furnish  ex- 
cellent green  material.  The  hay  should 
be  well  broken  up  before  it  is  put  into 
the  bucket  and  a  heavy  cloth  or  sack  put 
over  the  top  to  retain  the  steam.  Man- 
gel wurzels,  cabbage,  turnips,  small  po- 
tatoes and  sprouted  oats  are  also  excel- 
lent. Green  feed  should  be  given  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Most  pupils  will  recall  that  the  gizzard 
of  a  chicken  always  contains  a  large 
amount  of  fine  gravel  and  other  hard 
substances.  During  the  winter  months, 
when  fowls  are  not  able  to  forage,  this 
material  should  be  provided.  Ground 
oyster  shells,  broken  crockery,  gravel, 
coarse  sand  and  granulated  bone  will 
serve  the  purpose. 

Clean  water  should  be  kept  before  them 
at  all  times.  During  freezing  weather, 
the  water  should  not  remain  in  the  foun- 
tain over  night.  The  chill  should  be 
taken  from  the  water  in  the  morning. 

Various  balanced  rations  are  suggested 
by  different  poultrymen.  The  rations 
that  we  suggest  here  are  easy  to  remem- 
ber and  not  difficult  to  prepare.  The 
grain  ration  should  consist  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  The  feed 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  for  every 
three  hens,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  give  them  all  they  will  eat 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  following  dry  mash  is  kept  before 
the  birds  all  the  time:  equal  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  and  ground 
oats,  and  one-half  as  much  corn  meal, 
gluten  meal  and  alfalfa  or  clover  cut 
very  short.  A  light,  warm,  meat  mash 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  hens  leave 
the  roost. 


This  excellent 
set  of  books 
(3  vol.)  here- 


Every  Day  Plans  in  Limp  Cloth 

tofore  put  out  in  paper  binding  is  now  being  supplied  in  Limp  Cloth  Covers.  This 
change  greatly  increases  the  cost  and  of  course,  their  durability  and  value,  yet  the 
price  remains  the  same, — $1.00 — or  $1.90  in  combination  with  Normal  Instructor- 
Primary  Plans  for  one  year.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  using  this  set  of  books 
and  yet  the  sale  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  recent  months  as  compared 
with  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year.  Every  teacher  should  haVe  these 
books.    See  description  on  page  6  of  this  journal. 


Supplementary  Reading. 

Series  furnishes  the  very  best  material  in  this  line.  Nearly  300  titles.  Only  Five 
Cents  a  copy.    See  page  7  for  classified  and  graded  list. 


Every  school  has  need  of 
books  for  this  purpose. 
The     Instructor  Literature 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

You  can  be  Strong, 
Vigorous  — full  of 
Life  and  Energy. 


You  can  be  free  from  Chronic 
Ailments — every  organ  of  your 
body   strong   as    nature  intended. 

You  can  have  a  Clear  Skin. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure 
— as  good  as  any  woman. 

You  can  increase  or  reduce  your  weight. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  "I  can  do" 
but  what  "I  HAVE  DONE."  I  have 
helped  65,000  of  the  most  cultured,  intelli- 
gent women  of  America  to  arise  to  their 
very  best — why  not  you? 

No  Drugs— No  Medicines 

My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature's 
laws. 

What  My  Pupils  say  : 

"Every  one  notices  the 
change  Ln  mj  complexion,  it 
has  lost  that  yellow  color." 

"Just  think  what  yon  have 
done  for  me.  Last  year  I 
weighed  216  lhs.,  thin  yeui 
140.  and  have  not  gained  uu 
onnce  l>nek.  lam  not  wrink- 
led either.  I  feel  so  yonng 
and  hi  rone,  no  rhenmat  ism, 
or  sluggish  liver.  1  can 
breathe  now,  too.  It  is  sur- 
prising  how  easily  I  did  It. 
I  feel  15  years  younger." 

"Just  think!  I  have  not 
had  a  pill  or  a  cathartic 
since  I  began  and  1  used  to 
take  one  every  night." 

*'My  weight  has  increased 
30  llis.    1  don't  know  what 
indigestion  is  any  more,  and 
my  nerves  are  so  rested  [ 
I  sleep  like  n  baby." 

''Miss  Coeroft.  I  have 
taken  off  my  glasses  and 
my  eatarrh  is  so  much 
better  Isn't  that  goody" 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  look 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  face  with  the  feeling 
that  1  am  growing—spiritu- 
ally, physically  and  ment- 
ally. Kenllj  1  am  a  stronger, 
better  woman,  t  don't  know 
how  to  tell  you  or  t  hank  you.' 

Reports  like  these eometo 
me  every  day.  Uo  you  won- 
der 1  want  to  help  every  wo. 
man  to  vibrate  health  and 
happiness.  W  rite  me  your 
faults  of  health  or  figure. 
Youreorrespoiidenee  is  held 
in  striet  confidence.  If  1 
cannot  help  you  I  will  tell  you  what  will. 

My  interesting  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk 
correctly  and  contains  other  information  of  vital 
interest  to  women.  You  are  welcome  to  it.  Write 
for  it.  It  is  FKKE.  If  you  do  not  need  me,  you 
may  be  able  to  help  a  dear  friend.  I  have  had  u 
wonderful  experience  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you  abont 
it.  I  am  at  my  desk  daily  from  8  until  6. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  30,  624  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Miss  Uocroft  is  a  collepe-trained  woman.    She.  is  the 
recognized  authority  upon  tlie  scientific,  cure  of  the. 
hcalt/i  <l>t<l  flfftire  of  women  ,  (tint  is  daily  ill 
personal  cha  rge,  of  Iter  work. 


Gymnasium  and 
Swimming  Suits 

For  women  and  girls,  made  in  all 
grades  and  colors. 
Gymnasium  Suits 


Wool  Serge 
Cotton  Serge 
Cotton  and  Wool 
Mohair 
Panama 
Poplin 
Twill 
Bloomers  are  mac 
neatest  effect  possibU 


$4.50 

3.00 

-1.00 

4.75 

4.50 

3.50 

2.00 
e  full  and 
to  Skirts. 


Bluomeii 

82.25 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 

1.50 
1.00 


jive 


No.  1289 

$1-00 


r 


Middy  Blouses  S.S5,  $1.00,  Jl.35.Vt  $1.50 
Tank  Suits,  $1.00 to  $3.00. 
Dancing  Skirts  Circular  81.50  up. 
Athletic  Skirts  pleated  81.75  up. 
Accordion  Pleated  Skirts  6  yards  $6.00. 
$1.00  per  yard  for  larger  sizes. 

All  Garments  made  to  measure. 
Ages  8  years  to  20  years,  bust  measure 
.30  to  44.   Send  lor  blanks. 

YPSILANTI  GARMENT  SHOP. 
Vpsi'anti,  Mich. 


SINCE-  1795  FAVORIT 

^  FOR  INFLAMED  AND  WEAK 


EYES 


Gives 

almost  instant  relief 
and  is  easily  applied.      For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indispensable.  Booklet  free. 
2S«  SOLD  EVERYWHERE . 


■ KOI  E  Teachers  need  not  Lesilat*  tu  re^mniend  this  remedy  ■ 
to  ]>upi1a  having  neak  or  inflamed  eves.    It  la  harmless.  | 

.JOHN  I,.  THOMPSON,  SON*  &  CO., 
l«.5-9  Itivei-St.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


/ 


'teauty  at 

Sweet  Sixteen 


^Coines  Back  When  One  Clears  Up  the 
Complexion  by  the  Quick  Acting 
Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers. 

Pimples  are  an  offense  to  others  and 
a  crime  against  yourself.  People  have 
only  tolerated  you  because  they  con- 
sidered the  condition  of  your  face  to  be 
a  misfortune  against  which  you  have  no 
remedy.  But  now  that  it  is  universally 
known  that  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  will 
usually  banish  pimples,  blackheads, 
blotches,  eruptions  and  liverspots,  your 
continued  negligence  will  be  considered 
inexcusable. 

The  person  witli  a  pimply  face  is  al- 
ways unattractive  and  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  society.  Those  ugly  disfigure- 
ments set  at  naught  the  effect  of  the 
most  perfect  features.  If  your  face  and 
figure  had  the  classical  outlines  of  a 
Greek  statue,  a  mass  of  pimples  would 
still  destroy  your  beauty.  A  clear, 
fresh  skin  is  absolutely  essential  to  any 
real  beauty. 

A  beautiful  complexion  is  dependent 
on  a  rich,  pure,  abundant  supply  of 
blood  to  the  skin.  Calcium  sulphide  has 
long'  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  blood  purifiers.  Quickly  con- 
verting- all  impurities  into  gaseous 
form  that  readily  escapes  from  the 
pores,  it  purifies  the  blood  in  remark- 
ably short  order.  Calcium  sulphide  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  Stuart's  Cal- 
cium Wafers,  which  contain  besides, 
certain  mild  alteratives  that  invigorate 
the  blood.  You  will  be  delighted  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  all  face  disor- 
ders will  disappear,  once  the  blood  has 
been  cleansed  of  its  impurities  through 
their  use. 

You  have  a  right  to  beauty  and  health 
and  happiness.  You  have  a  right  to  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  others.  Take 
the  step  that  will  gain  you  all  of  these. 
Get  a  50C  box  of  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers 
of  your  druggist  and  win  back  your 
birthright.  A  small  sample  package 
mailed  free  by  addressing-  F.  A. 
Stuart  Co.,  175  Stuart  Bldg-.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


No  other  works  of  Art  could  possibly  be  placed  in 
your  school  that  would  create  as  ruuch  genuine 
pleasure  among  your  pupils  as  a  beautiful  large  oil 
painting  of  James  Whiteomb  Kiley's  famous  "Old 
swiinmiir  Hole"  and  a  life  like  bustof  the  beloved 
poet.  Your  school  need  not  be  without  them  for 
tin  y  can  be  had  free  of  cost.  The  Greeniield  Art 
Ass'n  makes  this  unusual  offer  to  every  teacher  and 
we  wa  ii  t  you  to  be  sure  aud  read  their  novel  plan 
mi  piifje  14  of  this  magazine. 


WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 

Constant  demand. 
'  Devote  all  or  sparetime. 
-  -~    Correspondence  Coarse 
Not  Required. 
Past  experience  and 
r» e)  literary  ability  unneces- 
sary. DETAILS  FREE. 

ATLAS  PUBLISHING  CO.  350  Aths  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincioati.  0. 


LOTS  of  MAIL 

If  You  Want  to  g»>t  Lots  of  Mail  from 

lerent  firms-- send  U3  your  name  and 
—and  we  will  put  your  name  inourDi- 
wo  will  also  send  you  atonce,  llisampla 
irvs.  and  a  farce  assortment  of  curiouj 
tor.  Write  today,  send  10  cents,  coin  or 

J  willgetlotuof  mail.andtlie  biff  lot  of 
&C0.,     3_6  &A..lSufl  CHICAGO 


rfcaaeata  besldei 


BLUINE  MFG.  CO., 


FUG  FREE 

hool  or  hnme,3x5f  eet, 
tie  bunting,  fast 
),  full  number  stars, 
■s     sewed  together. 

ur  selling  l'J  peltge.  Bluiue  at 
10o  each.    Write  for  Bluiue. 
238  Mill  St.,    Concord  Jet.,  Mas*. 


Giant  Playground 
Apparatus 

increases  efficiency  in 
the  school  and  Statistics 
show  that  it  will  reduce 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Catalog  and  full  particulars  on 
application. 

GIANT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Council  iXuiii,  la.  Dipt.  0 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 
Improving  Poor  Penmanship 

(Continued  l'rom  page  51) 


showing  how  the  hand  and  arm  should  be 
used.  The  teacher  held  a  large  book  under 
her  arm  so  all  of  the  pupils  could  see 
that  the  wrist  was  free  from  the  paper, 
the  arm  rested  near  the  elbow  touching 
the  desk  and  the  hand  was  supported  by 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  slightly 
curved  under  the  hand.  Pupils  were 
shown  that  by  using  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  arm  and  shoulder,  the  pen  could  be 
moved  easily  over  a  large  area  and  in 
any  direction  desired.  They  were  shown 
the  serious  handicap  there  would  be  if 
the  wrist  and  hand  rested  upon  the  paper. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  practice  on  sim- 
ple copies  they  were  given  the  spelling 
words  to  write,  the  teacher  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  general  points  men- 
tioned. 

If  the  letters  are  too  broad  or  too  nar- 
row, the  writing  will  not  present  a  pleas- 
ing effect.  If  the  letters  are  too  broad, 
the  turns  at  the  top  and  base  are  too 
wide.  Show  on  the  blackboard  that 
broad  or  narrow  turns  at  the  top  and  the 
base  of  letters  can  be  made.  For  any 
given  fault  in  writing  there  is  a  partic- 
ular point  to  emphasize,  a  certain  place 
on  which  to  focus  the  attention.  In  mod- 
ifying too  broad  or  too  narrow  letters, 
the  particular  place  to  attack  is  at  the 
turns  at  the  top  and  base  of  the  letters. 

If  the  joiniogs  at  the  base  line  are  too 
angular,  they  are  caused  by  bringing  the 
final  down  strokes  of  the  letters  directly 
to  the  base  line  before  proceeding  to  the 
next  letter.  The  joining  or  turn  should  be 
begun  a  little  above  the  base  line.  This 
is  a  sure  cure  for  angular  joinings.  If 
the  turns  are  too  broad  the  down  strokes 
should  be  brought  closer  to  the  base  line 
before  turning.  Angular  joinings  are 
sometimes  caused  by  bringing  the  pen  to 
a  stop.  The  pen  may  be  brought  to  a 
stop  or  the  motion  checked  at  certain 
places,  but  not  at  the  ones  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing. 

Poor  initial  strokes  and  final  strokes 
to  words  will  do  much  to  mar  a  good 


page  effect.  This  fault  is  found  most 
frequently  where  copies  have  been  used 
in  which  the  initial  and  final  strokes  are 
but  half  the  length  of  the  other  strokes 
in  the  small  letters. 

A  lack  of  neatness  and  good  quality 
of  line  are  frequently  found  in  poor  writ- 
ing. The  causes  are  inadequate  instruc- 
tion in  movement  and  inattention  to  the 
materials  used.  Clean  the  ink-wells. 
See  that  the  tools  are  in  good  condition. 
Good  instruction  in  handling  the  pen  and 
a  high  standard  of  neatness  will  bring 
the  proper  results.  Most  classes  will 
hand  in  as  careless  and  untidy  papers  as 
the  teacher  will  accept.  They  will,  how- 
ever, rise  to  a  high  standard  if  they  have 
the  right  kind  of  a  leader. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  general  faults.  Follow  the  direc- 
tions given  in  a  previous  paragraph. 
Correct  faults  that  will  bring  about  the 
greatest  improvement  in  all  written 
work.  Each  teacher  should  study  her 
work  and  may  add  to  the  list  given.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  most  im- 
portant points  have  been  discussed. 

It  is  also  not  intended  in  this  article 
to  give  a  complete  plan  for  penman- 
ship instruction.  The  idea  has  been 
to  give  a  phase  of  the  instruction-that  is 
neglected  in  many  schools.  Wrist  move- 
ment is  indispensable  but  this  work 
should  not  be  isolated  from  the  problem 
of  better  written  work.  It  requires  too 
much  time  and  effort  to  get  good  writ- 
ing by  means  of  plans  that  deal  largely 
with  exercises,  copies  and  instruction 
that  do  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  all 
of  the  writing.  Such  plans  need  modify- 
ing and  supplementing  by  the  instruc- 
tion indicated  above.  There  should  be  a 
better  correlation  of  the  instruction  on 
movement  and  form.  Writing  habits  are 
formed  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  the 
daily  written  exercises.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  writing  as  well  as  the  way 
it  is  executed. 


A  Superintendent's  Instructions  to  Teachers 


Superintendent  F.  G.  Bittikofer  of 
Crawford  county,  Ohio,  has  issued  the 
following  instructions  to  the  teachers  of 
his  county,  which,  with  possibly  a  few 
exceptions  on  account  of  local  regula- 
tions and  conditions,  are  applicable  to 
teachers  everywhere.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Ohio  Teacher: 

1  Teachers  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  government,  heat  and  ventilation  of 
their  respective  schoolrooms.  Keep  the 
thermometer  at  seventy.  Vessel  filled 
with  water  on  the  stove. 

2  Be  neatly  attired. 

3  Be  kind  and  considerate.  The  school 
exists  for  the  child  not  the  child  for  the 
school. 

4  With  the  help  of  the  district  super- 
intendent reduce  the  number  of  recita- 
tions if  necessary. 

5  Never  lose  self  control. 

6  Use  corporal  punishment  only  as  a 
last  resort.    Have  a  witness. 

7  Avoid  punishment  before  the  school 
if  possible. 

8  Teachers  will  be  required  to  make  a 
report  of  their  reading  circle  work. 

9  See  to  it  that  the  schoolhouse  is 
kept  neat  and  clean. 

10  Take  proper  care  of  desks,  books, 
and  all  school  property. 

11  A  safe  and  proper  place  should  be 
provided  for  all  school  property.  Teach- 
ers should  see  to  it  that  everything  is 
kept  in  its  proper  place. 

12  Bury  the  short  pieces  of  crayon. 
Clean  the  chalk  troughs  frequently. 

13  Burn  the  cast  off  material  at  least 
once  a  week. 

14  Read  to  the  pupils  at  various  times 
their  instructions 

15  Have  a  daily  program  of  recitations 
and  study  periods  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  schoolroom. 

16  Teachers  should  use  the  study  reci- 
tation to  advantage. 

17  Supervise  the  playing  of  the  chil- 
dren. Mingle  with  them  on  the  play- 
grounds if  possible. 

18  Do  not  insist  on  home  study  in  the 
lower  grades. 

19  Lessons  should  be  such  that  the 
normal  child  can  and  will  get  them. 


20  Explain  thoroughly  all  new  lessons 
before  assigning  them. 

21  Use  written  lessons  as  often  as  nec- 
essary to  develop  the  written  expression 
of  the  child.  For  instance,  at  the  close 
of  a  unit  of  subject  matter. 

22  Teach  pupils  to  think  properly. 

.  23  Teach  pupils  to  develop  independent 
judgment. 

24  Call  on  your  District  Superintend- 
ent for  help. 

25  Read  educational  journals.  A  report 
will  be  required. 

26  Cultivate  a  pleasing  voice. 

27  Hold  pupils  to  strict  account  for 
their  conduct  to  and  from  school. 

28  Do  not  accept  work  slovenly  done. 

29  Keep  a  careful  record  of  attendance. 

30  Make  a  report  to  Board  of  Educa- 
tion before  drawing  salary. 

31  Report  truancy  to  district  superin- 
tendent at  once. 

32  Think  much.  Say  little.  Study  your- 
self. 

33  Let  your  work  be  well  done.  Get 
results. 

The  following  instructions  to  pupils  is 
printed  on  gummed  paper  for  pasting  in 
their  books. 

1  Pupils  should  be  respectful  to  their 
teachers,  regular  and  punctual  in  their 
attendance. 

2  Do  a  good  deed  whenever  you  can. 

3  Be  respectful  to  the  aged  and  infirm. 

4  Use  pure  language. 

5  Spurn  the  filthy  story. 

6  Be  fair  and  honest  in  your  work  and 
play. 

7  Aim  to  do  your  work  neatly,  accu- 
rately and  correctly  the  first  time. 

8  Aim  to  have  the  respect  of  your  as- 
sociates. 

9  Observe  the  Golden  Rule. 

10  Take  good  care  of  books  and  all 
school  property. 

11  Pupils  are  subject  to  the  teacher, 
district  and  county  superintendents. 

The  teaching  of  home  economics  is  now 
required  by  law  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Montana,  North  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, and  Washington. 
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Constipation 

How  to  Fight  It 

Constipation  is  the  deadliest  enemy  of  human- 
kind. It  kills  more  people  every  year  than  war. 
pestilence  aud  famine  combined.  It  begins  sub- 
tly; soon  forms  poisons  which  cause  Colitis,  Ap- 
pendicitis, Blight's  Direase,  Cancer  and  other 
dread  diseases.  Yet  Constipation  can  be 
remedied  without  drugs.  Steady  attention  to 
daily  habits  permanently  ^relieves  the  trouble. 
This  is  fully  explained  in  a  recent  book  by  Dr. 
John  Harvey  Kellogg  who  thus  gives  you  results 
of  his  treatment  of  thousands  of  ca*es  during 
the  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  great  BattleCreek  Sanitarium, 

Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  world  leader  in  "Preven- 
tive Medicine."  He  teaches  you  how  to  avoid 
sickness  —  how  to  stay  well  continuously.  Dr. 
Kellogg's  books  are  not  dry  aud  technical, 
because— he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  making 
his  writings  intensely  interesting  and  so  clear 
aud  concise  they  can  be  understood  by  anyone. 
In  the  book  on  Constipation,  Dr.  Kellogg  tells 
you  how  to  rid  yourself  of  this  allliction  and 
slay  rid  of  it.  The  biok  is  not  large— only  a 
little  over  125  pages — but  its  contents  are 
worth  many  times  the  price.  In  board  covers, 
the  price  is  S1.5U  but  to  give  the  work  wide- 
spread distribution.  Dr.  Kellogg  has  permitted  a 
limited  edition  bound  in  library  paper  covers 
and,  while  these  last,  we  shall  sell  them  for 
only  $1.00. 

Order  today.  You  take  no  risk  sending  money 
because,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satislied,  you 
may  return  the  book  for  prompt' refund.  Order 
now.   (Jet  relief  from  Coustination.  Address, 


GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1102  Main  Street  Battle  Creek.  Micbig 
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Uncle  Sam  is  the  litst  Employer 
Pny  is  hi^'h  and  sure;  hours  short; 
places  permanent ;  nromotion  reg- 
ular; vacations  with  pay;  thou* 
ands  of  vacancies  every  year;  nil 
kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere; 
no  lay-offs;  no  null  needed;  com- 
mon education  sufficient. 
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the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment service*  where  there  is  a 
big  chance  for  you —if  yon  want 
it — with  sure  and  generous  pay 
and  lifetime  emplo)  ment.  Plhces 
open  to  American  citizens  of  Is 
or  over. 

Special  money  back  guarantee 
if  vou  write  today  for  Booklet  K, 
1140.  IT  IS  FREE. 

Karl  Hopkins,    Washington.  II.  C. 


Reduce  Your  Flesh 

LET  ME  SEND  VOU  "AUTO  MASSEUR"  0.N  A 

40  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

So  confident  am  I  that  simply  wearing  it  \\  dl 
remove  superfluous  flesh  lhar  1  mail  it  free, 
W   without  deposit.    Wlicn  you  see  your  shapeliness 
|     speedily  returning  1   <now  you  will  buy  it. 
Try  it  ul  m>  expense.  lo-Uav. 

B.  K.  BURNS  ^J5?BS%K^ 
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I  Burner  r  IKE 

FITS  VOUS  OLD  LAMP. 
100  Candle   Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beat3  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOIKS 


j  Take  advantage  < 
J  sec  u  re  a  Beacon  j 
|  today.  AGENTS 
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Answers  to  Queries 

Inquiries  cau  se'.tloiu  be  answered  in  the  next  issue  after  their  receipt,  owing  to  the  time  required 
for  publication,  and  omissions  are  frequently  necessary,  on  account  of  limited space  and  the  large 
number  received.  A  remittance  of  ten  cents  with  each  question,  secures  reply  by  private  letter. 
'1\  a<  liers  vv4lo  desire  outlines  for  debates  or  essays,  will  be  accommodated  if  they  send'one  dollar. 
All  matter  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  P.  S.  1IALLOCK,  Post  Office  Box  39S, 
Wilmington ,  Del. 


t.  What  is  the  actual  weight  of  a  silver  dollar  ? 
Its  actual  value  ?  2.  Can  persons  of  all  races  be- 
come naturalized  ?  3.  What  is  the  citizenship 
of  a  widow,  American  born,  but  who  has  mar- 
ried an  English  lord  ?  4.  What  is  meant  by  ro- 
tation in  office  ?  5.  I  sold  three  acres  of  land  for 
Jmo  more  Wiau  I  paid  for  5  acres,  and  thus  gained 
100%  011  part  sold.  What  was  the  cost  per  acre? 
— Subscriber, 

1.  By  the  law  of  1837,  which  has  not 
been  changed,  its  weight  is  412>£  grains. 
In  coinage  value,  its  ratio  to  gold  is 
15.988  to  1;  the  actual  bullion  value  of 
the  silver  in  a  dollar  varies,  but  during 
the  year  1914  averaged  about  forty  cents. 

2.  Only  those  of  the  white  and  black 
races,  but  not  of  the  brown  or  yellow. 

3.  She  is  an  American  citizen,  unless  by 
naturalization  or  otherwise  her  citizen- 
ship is  transferred  to  England.  4. 
Changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
persons  filling  public  offices,  generally  at 
expiration  of  term  or  change  of  political 
party.  5.  Let  100fr=cost  of  5  acres; 
60 'c  -cost  of  3  acres.  Then  100?? +$100= 
selling  price  of  3  acres;  also  100%  gain 
on  60%  =  120%,  selling  price  of  3  acres. 
Therefore,  $100=20%  ;or,  $100  is  20%  of 
$500,  cost  of  5  acres;  and  cost  of  1  acre 
is  $100. 

What  is  the  plural  of  "Tailor's  Goose?"  If  a 
dozen  of  this  article  were  wanted,  should  a  per- 
son say,  "Send  me  one  do<eu  Tailor's  Goose,''  or 
"one  dozen  Tailor's  Gooses,"  or"6ue  dozen  Tail- 
or's Geese?" — Subscriber,  W.  Va. 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  latter; 
they  are  not  geese  but  smopthing-irons. 
There  is  no  authority  for  using  the  form 
"goose"  in  both  singular  and  plural. 
The  plural  "gooses"  is  an  awkward 
form,  and  should  be  avoided  by  using 
some  phrase  to  express  the  plural  mean- 
ing. Tailors  themselves  are  giving  up 
this  name.  If  they  use  it  at  all,  they 
make  an  adjective  of  it  modifying  the 
noun  "iron,"  the  singular  and  plural 
forms  being  "goose  iron"  and  "goose 
irons."    This  disposes  of  all  difficulty. 

i.  How  many  money  mints  in  the  U.  S.?  Where 
are  they  ?  What  initial  letters  on  coins  designate 
each?  2.  Please  trace  a  bit  of  food  through  di- 
gestion  and  up  to  the  time  it  reaches  the  heart 
in  the  form  of  blood.  3.  Please  explain  whv  we 
use  "hanged"  when  speaking  of  people  being 
hanged,  and  "hung"  when  we  hung  the  picture 
on  Hie  wall.  4.  Which  is  correct,  and  why  :  The 
farmer  had  (fewer,  or  less)  than  ninety  sheep  ?— 
Illinois,  Subscriber. 

1.  Four,  since  the  New  Orleans  mint 
was  closed  in  1910.  .The  others  are  at 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Carson 
City,  Nev.,  and  Denver,  Colo.  The  in- 
itial mark  of  the  New  Orleans  mint  was 
"0;"  Philadelphia  has  none;  that  of 
San  Francisco  is  "S;"  of  Carson  City, 
"  CC ;"  of  Denver,  "  D.  "  2.  Digestion 
begins  in  the  mouth;  food  passes  first  to 
the  pharynx,  then  through  the  oesopha- 
gus to  the  stomach  where  it  is  most  di- 
gested;  from  the  stomach  it  passes 
through  the  pyloric  valve  to  the  duode- 
num, and  then  to  the  small  intestines 
where  digestion  is  completed.  The  food 
is  now  turned  into  a  milky  fluid,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lacteals,  and  conveyed  to 
the  blood,  whence  it  is  carried  to  the 
heart.  3.  "Hanged"  is  the  old  form 
of  the  past  participle  of  "hang, "  now 
obsolete  except  with  this  meaning.  Its 
being  a  legal  phrase  in  this  connection, 
accounts  for  the  continuance  of  this 
form.  4.  "Fewer"  applies  to  number, 
and  "less"  to  quantity;  hence  "fewer" 
is  the  correct  term. 

•  I.  Why  do  we  add  "es"  to  "■berry,'*  and  only 
"s"  to  "turkey,"  in  forming  the  plural  of  these 
nouns  ?  2.  Give  the  general  rule  for  forming 
plurals  in  grammar.  3.  What  is  number  in  gram- 
mar? 4.  Diagram  and  analyze  :  He  heard  his 
daughter's  voice  singing  in  the  village  choir.— 
Subscriber,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

1.  In  adding  "es"  to  "berry,"  we 
first  change  the  "y"  to  "i,"  according 
to  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of 
nouns  ending  in  "y"  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant. 'As  "turkey"  ends  in  "y"  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel,  "s"  only  is  added,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  for  the  plural  of  such 
nouns.  This  rule  is  explained,  with- ex- 
amples, in  all  grammars.  2.  The  plural 
is  regularly  formed  in  English  by  adding 
"s"  to  the  singular.  The  rule  is-sim- 
ple,  but  difficulties  arise  from  its  use  on 
account  of  the  exceptions,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  well  kept 


in  mind.  3.  This  is  clearly  defined  in 
any  textbook  in  grammar.  4.  Simple- 
declarative  sentence.  Subject,  "he;" 
predicate,  ''heard;"  object,  "voice," 
modified  by  participle  "singing,"  also 
by  possessive  noun  "daughter's;"  '  'sing- 
ing" is  modified  by  adverb  phrase  "in 
the  village  choir;"  "daughter's"  has 
possessive  modifier  "his;"  "choir"  is 
modified  by  the  noun  "village"  used  in 
the  sense  of  an  adjective. 

I  Who  'was  the  discoverer  of  Central  America, 
and  when  was  it  discovered?  2.  What  was  the 
"gagrule?"  3. '  Pan-American  Congress  ?  4.  Es- 
tablishment of  Hague  Tribunal?  5.  Give  two 
instances  of  the  appiicatiou  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine within  the  last  twenty  years.  6.  What 
was  President  Johnson's  '"reconstruction  poli- 
cy?"— An  Old  Subscriber,  Minnesota. 

1.  The  region  included  in  Central 
America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1502.  It  was  made  a  Spanish  possession 
in  1525  and  so  remained  for  300  years. 
2.  A  rule  in  parliamentary  bodies  by 
which  a  party  in  opposition  may  stop  de- 
bate on  an  unwelcome  question.  It  has 
been  sometimes  applied  in  our  Congress, 
especially  during  the  heated  discussions 
on  the  slavery  question,  1836  to  1838.  3. 
A  conference  of  all  the  American  repub- 
lics, the  third  one  of  which  was  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
United  States  and  from  the  Central  and 
South  American  states.  This  congress 
was  distinguished  by  the  attendance  of 
Elihu  Root,  then  United  States  Secre-  I 
tary  of  State,  and  by  the  address  Mr.  ! 
Root  delivered,  July  31.  4.  This  was  a 
"permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,"  pro-  i 
vided  for  by  the  Convention  signed  at  ! 
The  Hague,  July,  1899,  but  now  disre- 
garded by  the  Powers  of  Europe.  5.  It 
was  applied  by  President  Cleveland,  in 
1895,  to  the  Venezuela  Boundary  dispute; 
also  when  the  United  States  took  up 
arms  against  Spain  on  behalf  of  Cuban 
independence.  6.  His  policy  was  the 
same  as  advocated  by  Lincoln,  that,  as 
the  Southern  States  were  never  legally 
out  of  the  Union,  their  ordinances  of  se- 
cession being  void,  they  were  entitled  to 
representation  at  once  in  Congress.  Lin- 
coln would  have  been  able  to  bring  Con- 
gress to  his  way  of  thinking,  but  John- 
son, being  differently  constituted,  only 
antagonized  that  body  and  brought  on 
his  impeachment. 

I.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad?  2.  Define 'the  following:  Rvswick; 
Utrecht;  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  Martinique;  ilaci- 
stiom.  3.  Define:  (a)  "Night  Riders;"  ('b)  "The 
Ilarn  Burners;"  (c)  "Silver  Grays;"  (d)  "The 
Hunkers;"  (e)  "The  Woolly  Heads;"  (f)  -'The 
Know  Nothings."— Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

1.  From  St.  Petersburg  (how  Petro- 
grad)  to  Port  Arthur,  5,620  miles;  Petro- 
grad  to  Vladivostok,  6,521  miles.  2. 
Ryswick,  a  village  in  the  Netherlands, 
noted  for  a  treaty  signed  in  1GD7,  recog- 
nizing William  of  Orange  as  lawful  king 
of  England;  Utrecht,  a  province  of  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  treaty  at  close 
of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
was  signed;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  city  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  noted  for  a  treaty 
signed  at  close  of  the  War  of  Flanders, 
1667-68;  Martinique,  an  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  France,  birth- 
place of  the  Empress  Josephine,  wife  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;  maelstrom,  a  cel- 
ebrated whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way. 3.  (a)  A  band  of  armed  and 
masked  men  who,  during  the  enmity  of 
the  Farmers'  Protective  Association  to 
the  Tobacco  Trust,  made  night  raids 
against  those  who  sold  tobacco  to  the 
Trust,  (b-d)  Names  given  respectively 
to  the  radical  and  conservative  wings  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of 
New  York  1844  to  1848 ;  the  former  were 
anti-slavery  in  sentiment  and  later  joined 
the  Free  Soil  party ;  (e)  The  Whigs  of 
New  York  who  supported  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Fillmore  and  re- 
garded the  slavery  question  as  settled  by 
the  Compromise  of-  1850.  (f )  Members 
of  a  secret  political  party,  in  1853,  whose 
chief  objects  were  exclusion  of  foreign- 
ers by  repeal  of  neutralization  laws,  and 
choice  of  native  Americans  for  office; 
so-called  from  their  answers  of  "don't 


Reduce  or  Increase  Your  Weight 
Perfect  Your  Figure 

My  motion  picture  '  'Neptune's  Daughter"  and 
my  own  exhibitions  on  the  stage,  show  what 
my  course  of  Physical  Culture  has  done  for  me. 

Become  my  pupil  and  it   will  do  as  much  for  you. 
Devote  but  fifteen  minutes  daily  to  my  system  and 
you  can  weigh  what  Nature  intended.     In  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  own  home  you  can  reduce  any  part  of  your  figure 
burdened  with  superfluous  flesh  or  build  up  any  part  that  is 
undeveloped. 

My  course  tends  to  make  a   figure   perfectly  proportioned 
throughout— a  full  rounded  neck,  shapely  shoulders,  anus  and 
legs;  a  fine,  fresh  complexion;  good    carriage  with  erect 
poise  and  grace  of  movement. 

Improve  Your  Health 

My  system  stimulates,  reorganizes  and  regenerates 
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have  over-come 
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my  own  natuoil, 
drugless  methods. 
Millions  of  people 
have  seen  in  me  a  liv- 
ing demonstration  at 
my    unique   system  Ol 
health-culture    and  body 
building.    If  you  are  weak, 
nervous,   fat,   thin,  unshapely, 
tired,  lacking  vitality  or  in  any 
other  respect  not  at  your  very  best. 
I  can  surely  be  of  service  to  you. 
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MY  GUARANTEE 

>  Body  Beautiful, 
th  photographs  of 

my  self,  explaining  my  system,  I  give  full  particulars  ol  my 
Guarantee  Trial  Plan,  whereby  you  can  test  the  value  of  my 
instruction  without  risking  a  single  penny. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  "The  Body  Beautiful"  and  Trial  Plan  to-day. 

ANNETTE  KELLERMAN,      „ west 


YORK 


know"  to  inquiries  about  their  party. 
(Note.  The  other  terms  have  all  been 
explained  several  times  in  this  column.) 

1.  Who  were  the  "Filibusters?"  "Poor  Rich- 
1  ard?"  2.  Where  was  Franklin  State?  3.  What 
t  was  the  Western  Reserve  ? — Subscriber,  A.  L.  T. 

1.  "Filibuster,"  a  freebooter,  term 
applied  originally  to  the  buccaneers  in- 
,  festing  the  Spanish-American  coasts,  but 
i  especially  meaning  the  followers  of  Lo- 
I  ez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba  in  1851, 
|  r.nd  to  those  of  Walker  in  his  expedition 
\  to  Nicaragua  in  1855.  In  U.  S.  political 
,  slang,  "to  filibuster"  means  to  delay 
legislation  by  dilatory  motions,  or  un- 
necessary debate.  "Poor  Richard"  was 
the  name  under  which  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin conducted  his  "Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac" for  many  years.  2.  There  never 
was  a  Franklin  State,  but  early  settlers 
of  Tennessee,  who  came  mainly  from 
North  Carolina,  tried  to  form  a  state  un- 
der that  name.  3.  This  was  a  portion 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  along  and 
near  Lake  Erie,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  Connecticut,  and  was  set 
apart  and  known  as  the  Western  or  Con- 
necticut Reserve.  The  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  this  tract  (in  1795,  to  a 
company  of  speculators)  was  used  by 
Connecticut  as  the  original  capital  of  her 
school  fund. 

I.  What  were  the  Flood  Resolutions  ?  2.  The 
Foote  Resolutions  ? — Subscriber,  Virginia. 

1.  Henry  Flood,  an  Irish  statesman, 
and  Henry  Grattan  were  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  party  in  Parliament  in  1779,  ad- 
vocating free  trade  for  Ireland.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1782,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
143  Volunteer  Corps  of  Ireland  was  held 
at  Dungannon,  where  "decisive  resolu- 
tions were  passed  in  favor  of  legislative 
independence  and  a  perfectly  free  and 
open  trade,"  these  being  afterward 
adopted  by  all  the  Volunteer  Corps. 
When  Parliament  met  in  April,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Dungannon  Resolutions  was 
accepted  by  the  Government  party.  2. 
Resolutions  offered  by  Senator  Foote  of 
Connecticut,  during  Jackson's  first  ad- 
ministration, against  the  rapid  sale  of 
public  lands,  because  it  drew  men  west- 
ward, and  raised  the  price  of  labor  in  the 
Eastern  States.  They  were  opposed  by 
Th  omas  H.  Benton  of  Missouri  and  Rob- 
ert T.  Hayne  of  North  Carolina,  and  led 
to  the  famous  Webster-Hayne  debate  (in 
January,  1830)  on  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution. 


NEW  INVENTION 

4* 


NOTHING 
ELSE  L!KE  IT. 


There  are  about  780,000  pupils  regis- 
tered this  year  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City.  Though  twelve  new 
large  school  buildings  were  occupied  last 
fall,  it  was  not  enough  to  catch  up  with 
the  city's  growth,  so  that  some  30,000 
pupils  were  compelled  to  get  along  on 
part-time.  This  is  a  smaller  number  than 
in  this  class  last  year. 


Wonderful  Self-Heating  Iron 

MAKES  AND  CONTAINS  ITS  OWN  HEAT 

Convenient— Economical— Safe. 
Saves  Its  Cost  Every  Month. 

SEE  HOW  SIMPlE^araSSftfES 

when  finished— that's  all.  NO  HOT  STOVE— SAVES 
MILES  OE  STEPS — actually  inakus  ironing  a  pleasure. 

The  New  STANDARD 
Self-Heating  IRON 
AIR-GAS  BURNER 

Gives  Correct  Heat, 

Perfect  Service, 
Economy,  Comfort. 

Tho  "STANDARD"  is  stove, 
Iuo\,  heat  ALL  IN  o:\  s: 
FIRE  I.VSIIH,.  Carry  it  about,  go  where  you  j 
don't  stay  in  hot  kitchen;  iron  any  place,  any  rooi  i, 
on  porch,  or  under  shade-tree.  Go  right  along,  one 
thing  after  another,  works  while  it's  heating,  heats 
while  it'a  working;  saves  miles  &f  walking. 

CHEAPEST  FUEL-EVEN  HEAT 

All  kinds  of  clothes  Ironed  Better  in  Hauf  tlir> 

Time.     No  waiting,  no  stopping  to  change  irons, 
right  heat.  Easily  reg- 
ulated, nothing  wasted. 
Iron  on  table  all  the 
time,  one  hand  on  the 
iron,  the  other  to  turn 
and  fold  the  clothes. 
The  "STANDARD"  is 
neat,  durable  aud  com- 
pact, all  parts  within 
radius  of  iron  and 
handle.  No  TANKS  or 
fittings,  standing  out  at  , 
sides  or  ends,  to  hiude 
or  be  in  the  way.  No' 
wires  or  hose  attached 
tnlntlier.  NoPl'JIP.  „  .. 

EIGHT  SIZE   EIGHT  Sectional  V  lew. 

SHAPE-RIGHT  WEIGHT,  cheapest  fuel,  One  Ceut 
J>oes  Ordinary  Family  Ironing.  Every  Ircn 
tested  before  shipping.    Ready  for  use  when  received 

WHAT  USERS  SAY "««S^5a 

the  Standard  is  most  useful  and  time 
money  saving  device  that  was  ever  made.  Finished 
a  large  Ironing  in  two  hours  which  usually  took  half  a 
day  with  old  style  Sad  Iron."  J.  C.  KING,  Illinois, 
SKsSS^-r^Sli  P'eas«d  with  your  Standard."  I.  N. 
M.W  IS  V.  Illinois,  writes— "  I  find  your  Iron  all 
jou  claim  fop  it."  O.  E.  WARI>.  Indiana—"  Sou, 
Iron  is  fine."  MRS.  4AKOI.INK  JK.OTZ-"  Your 
SiSSr  it.  i'Te8  Bt,|eni1i<1  satisfaction."  MRS.  M"%R- 
M.A11BER— "T  find  your  Iron  as  represented 
well  pleased."  MRS.  W.  B.  FOUBKAX.  New 
lorK—  lour  Iron  is  a  perfect  success,  and  I  am  en- 
tliusiastic  over  what  it  does  and  economy  iu  its  use  " 

NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES 

An  ideal  invention  for  every  home.  No  carryin"  coal 
IMB,MB,*1^'1  absolutely  safe,  dnrabl,- 
I  ,  h,  , ,  •  f  \*-ARS.   Air-gas  fire,  per] 

nation  ,  for  more  heat  or  less  heat,  simply  tui  n  km  I 
then  it  is  self  regulating,  requires  no  more  attention 
r<othingtogetoutof  order.  Praee  Low.  Sent  to  ai  v 
address.  Send  no  money.  WrUe  lmKv  f  , 
30-day  offer,  full  deserioUou!  S£2Si£  free. 

WHIRLWIND  SUCCESS  FOR  AGENTS 

^.rtTime  £  .w°m,en-  h,0m9  or  Raveling,  all  or 

part  time,  to  exhibit,  take  orders,  and  appoint  n 
"Standard"  A  NEW  ARTECE.E — not  worked  to 
death-sell  quick-easy.  All  Year  Business.  Ex- 
perience not  necessary.  S*IIs  on  merit-sells  itself 
They  buy  on  sieht.  Every  home  a  prospect.  Every 
HOW  JMit1?  can  afford  ft 

, -  ,T       \  DuSEi'Hv  in  2  or  3  a  day 
tSU  to  »40  a  week  profit ;  six  sales  a  day  is  fair  for  an 

K  ,/'11*-, Not  sold  in  stores.  SENO  NO  MONEY. 

,,,„  „,       C.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

4439  Brown  Bldg.     CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1 

lOO  Volumes  in  Limp  Cloth--$10.00 

A SET  of  one  hundred  books,  selected  from  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  bound  in 
cloth,  and  put  up  in  substantial  cloth  covered  box,  having  hinged  top  and  hinged  drop  froi 
shown  in  illustration.  The  library  is  accompanied  by  a  record  book  (64  pages  with  limp 
cloth  covers)  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  keeping  a  record  of  books  drawn  and  returned 
by  the  pupils.  In  this  book  there  is  a  separate  page  for  the  name  of  each  pupil  thereby  enabling 
the  teacher  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  books  each  one  has  read  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  further  reading  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  pupil.  Many  times,  also,  this  individual 
record  will  enable  the  teacher  to  inspire  those  who  are  backward  in  tins  line  by  comparing  their 
record  with  others  and  in  some  cases  to  apply  needed  restraint  to  the  few  who  are  prone  to  read 
too  hastily  and  in  a  merely  superficial  manner. 

This  unique  little  library  affords  the  greatest  variety  of  good  literature  in  a  substantial  form 
ever  offered  to  the  schools  of  this  country  at  a  popular  price.    These  books,  selected  from  the 
nearly  300  titles  constituting  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  represent  what  are  regarded  as  the 
titles  best  adapted  to  general  reading  by  pupils.     The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  endorsed 
by  State,  County  and  City  Superintendents  generally  and  is  in  use  in  thousands  of 
schools  throughout  the  country.     You  can  place  these  books  in  your  schools  with  ab- 
solute assurance  that  you  are  not  only  securing  the  best   from  this  series  but  the  best 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  publishers  that  a  pupil  can  be  more  easily  induced  to  read 
several  small  books  than  one  large  one  ;  that  through  reading  these  small  books  the  habit 
of  reading  good  literature  can  be  most  easily  formed  and  cultivated;  that  by  devoting 
such  time  as  is  available  to  reading  these  small  books  a  much  wider  range  of  information 
will  be  obtained  than  by  devoting  the  same  time  to  reading  large  books. 

The  One  Hundred  Titles  Comprising  The  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1. 
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-  Adventures  of  a  Brownie  (2) 
'Adventures  of  a  Little  Waterdrop 
"Aladdin  and  Ali  Baba,  Story  of  (5) 
*Alice's  First  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land (4) 

*Alice's  Further  Adventures  in  Won 

derland  (1) 
^Boone,  Daniel,  Story  of  (4) 
*Boston  Tea  Party,  Story  of  (3) 
*Bow  Wow  and  Mew  Mew  (2) 
*Child  of  Urbino  (5) 
*Child's  Garden  of  Verses  (2) 
*Ooal,  Story  of  (4) 
*Columbus,  Story  of  (3) 
*Cotter's  Saturday  Night  (8) 
*Cotton,  Story  of  (4) 
*Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (7) 
*Deserted  Village,  The  (8) 
*Dog  of  Flanders,  A  (5) 
-Eleven  Fables  from  Aesop  (1) 
♦Enoch  Arden  (8) 
*Evangeline  (7) 

*Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and  the  Three 

Giants  (4) 
*Fairy  Stories  of  the  Moon  (1) 
*Famous  Early  Americans  (3) 
"First  Term  Primer  (1) 
:  Flag,  Story  of  the  (5) 
^Florence  Nightingale,  Story  of  (5) 

The  uumbers  before  the  title 


73  *Four  Great  Musicians  (6) 

132  *Franklin,  Story  of  (3) 

165  *Gemila,  the  Child  of  the  Desert  (3) 

109  *Gifts  of  the  Forest  (6) 

151  *Gold  Bug,  The  (8) 

211  *GoIden  Fleece,  The  (6) 

9  *Golden  Touch,  The  (5) 

35  *Goody  Two  Shoes  (3) 

20  *Great  Stone  Face,  The  (7) 

47  *Greek  Myths  (3) 

186  *Heroes  from  King  Arthur  (5) 

208  *Heroes  of  Asgard  (5) 

160  *Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (6) 

56  *Indian  Children  Tales  (4) 

29  *Indian  Myths  (1) 

199  * Jackanapes  (5) 

37  *Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  (2) 

95  *Japanese  Myths  and  Legends  ( 4 ) 

192  *Jean  Valjean,  Story  of  (7) 

182  *Joan  of  Arc,  Story  of  (4) 

147  *King  Arthur,  Story  of  (7) 

8  *King  of  the  Golden  River  (5) 

31  *Kitty  Mittens  and  Her  Friends  (1) 

172  *Labu  the  Little  Lake  Dweller  (4) 

12  ^Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (6) 

177  -Legends  of  the  Rhineland  (3) 

209  "Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  (6) 
237  *Life  in  Colonial  Days  (5) 

128  ""Lincoln,  Speeches  of  (8) 
.refer  to  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  from  v 


5  -Lincoln,  Story  of  (4) 

164  *Little  Brown  Baby  (3) 

79  "Little  New  England  Viking,  A 

36  *Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (2) 

166  *Louise  of  the  Rhine  (3) 

248  *Makers  of  European  History  (4) 

149  *Man  Without  a  Country,  The  (7) 

106  *Mexico,  Story  of  (5) 

25  *Miraculous  Pitcher,  The  (6) 

104  *Mother  Goose  Reader  (1) 

188  *Napoleon,  Story  of  (6) 

48  *Nature  Myths  (3) 

184  *Nurnberg  Stove,  The  (5) 

116  *01d  English  Heroes  (6) 

231  *Oregon  Trail,  The  (7) 

227  *Our  Animal  Friends  (3) 

285  ''Panama  and  the  Canal,  Story  of 

32  *Patriotic  Stories  (1) 

136  *Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks,  I.  (4) 

139  *Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks,  II.  (5) 

122  *Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The  (6) 

21  *Pilgrims,  Story  of  the  (3) 

233  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  I.  (3) 

234  ,*Poems  Worth  Knowing,  II.  (5) 

235  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  III.  (7) 

236  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  IV.  (8) 
46  *Puss  in  Boots  and  Cinderella  (."■ 

22  *Rab  and  His  Friends  (6) 
50  *Reynard  the  Fox  (3) 

ich  the  books  are  taken.   The  numbers  folli 


230  :;  Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  (1) 

126  "Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  (8) 

11  -Rip  Van  Winkle  (6) 

212  *Robin  Hood,  Story  of  (5) 

67  *Robinson  Crusoe,  Story  of  (3) 

93  *Silk,  Story  of  (5) 

286  *Slavery,  Story  of  (6) 

146  *Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other  Stories 
(3) 

15  *Snowbound  (7) 

189  *Stories  of  Heroism  (6) 

283  *Stories  of  Time  (5) 
181  *Stories  of  the  Stars  (4) 
242  *Story  of  the  Aeneid  (7) 

284  *Story  of  Little  Nell  (6) 
241  *Story  of  the  Iliad  (7) 

30  *  Sunbeam,  Story  of  a  (1) 

216  *Tales  from  Shakespeare  (7) 

173  *Tara  of  the  Tents  (4) 

119  *Thanatopsis  (6) 

247  *The  Chinese  and  Their  Country  (6) 

24  *Three  Golden  Apples  (6) 

171  *Tolmi  of  the  Tree-Tops  (4) 

18  *Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (8) 

4  *  Washington,  Story  of  (3) 

246  *What  I  Saw  in  Japan  (6) 

224  *William  Tell,  Story  of  (6) 

40  *Wings  and  Stings  (2) 

inc  t  he  i  Hies  indicate  the  grading. 
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Let  Your  Pupils  Get  This  Library  For  Your  School 


Our  Plan  is  Easy— Read  Carefully 

We  will  send  to  any  teacher,  on  request,  and  without  any  expense  whatever 
1500  "Library  Buttons"  on  which  is  printed  "For  Our  School  Library." 

1  hese  are  to  be  distributed  among  your  pupils  who  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  them  at  ten  cents  each  to  their  parents  and  friends. 

Send  the  proceeds  ($10.00)  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  for- 
ward  to  you,  transportation  charges  prepaid,  the   100  volume  In 
>t.ructor  School  Library  described  above. 
^  x  Before  distributing  the  buttons,  explain  the  plan  clearly 

to  your  pupils  and  tell  them  that  they  can    help   you  to 
&  X     secure  this  valuable   little  library  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive   books    by  merely  selling    the  100 
buttons.    You  will  be  surprised  at  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  will  undertake  the  work,  and 


COUPON 


GENTLEMEN : 

Please  send  me  by 
return  mail  the  1  *>0 
Library  Buttons  to  be 
sold  by  my  pupils  at  Ten 
Cents  Each  aud  the  proceeds 
sent  to  you  in  full  payment  of 
The   100    Volume  Instructor 
School  Library,  the  transportation 
charges  on  which  will  be  prepaid. 

There  are  pupils  in  my  school. 


efore  you  realize  it,  the  necessary  money  will 
be  in  your  hands. 

Everyone  in  the  community  will  want  to 
be  indentified  with  this  most  commendable 
school  enterprise  and  no  one  will  hesitate 


to  pay  the  small  amount  necessary  to 
procure  the  button  whi"h  will  asso- 
ciate them  with  the  movement. 

If  your  school  is  in  a  rural 


Name. 


in  a  rural  district 
where  it  might  be  impossible  to  sell  the 
required  number  of  buttons  and  if  you 
are  interested  in  securing  the  Li- 
brary we  shall  be  pleased  to  sug- 
gest other  ways  and  means  by 
which  you  can  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds.    Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  write  us. 


...  >x 


r.o. 


.state 


St.  or  It.  K.  No. 


Published 
Jointly 

by 


Popularity  and  Helpfulness 

Wherever  children  have  had  access  to  these  books  they  have  eagerly  read  title 
after  title,  easily  reading  two  or  three  volumes  a  week  and  thereby  gaining  much 
information  regarding  several  subjects.  These  little  books  are  concise,  rich  in  infor- 
mation, entertaining,  and  many  of  them  fascinating. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  titles  will  at  once  convince  you  of  the  great 
variety  of  matter  supplied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  there  is  a  reason- 
able amount  of  merely  pastime  reading  the  greater  part  is  informational. 

The  grading  is  necessarily  elastic  and  many  of  the   titles  are  equally 
as  well  suited  to  the  grade  above  and  below  as  to  the  one  in  which  it  is 
assigned.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  titles  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  grades,  and  those  in  the  fifth  and  higher  grades  are,  for  the  most 
part,  equally  suited  to  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  and  above.  "The  Story  o8 
Time,"  assigned  to  the  6th  grade,  is  as  well  suited  to  oth,  7th  and  Sth 
grades;  and  this  title  as  well  as  many  others  could  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  high  school  pupils  and  even  the  teachers.    It  tells  in  a  few 
pages,  briefly  yet  interestingly,  how  time  has  been  reckoned  for  centuries — 
from  the  period  when  the  Sun  alone  was  relied  upon,  when  noon  was  the 
"sixth  hour"  and  no  attempt  made  to  closely  reckon  time  at  night.  Finally 
by  long  and  careful  study  the  Egyptians  began  "telling  time"  by  the  Stars 
as  well  as  by  the   Sun  and  then  came  the  2+  hours  of  our  present  day. 
Later  came  "Shadow  Time"   in  which  the  Sun-dial  is  used;   then  the  ■ 
"Water-clocks,"    "Candles,"  "Bells"  and   "Sand  Glasses,"  and  finally  Clocks  and 
Watches.    The  closing  chapters  treat  of  "Standard  Time"  and  "The  Calendar." 
This  is  a  most  interesting  title,  fascinating  to  the  last  line,  and  brimful  of  informa- 
tion, and  yet  no  more  so  than  other  titles  of  an  informational  nature.    No  one  can 
read  "The  Story  of  Time"  without  wantingtoread  other  titles  and  the  habit  will 
quickly  be  acquired  and  the  books  read  as  no  others  in  your  library  ever  have  been. 

You  will  surely  want  this  Library  for  your  school  and  your  pupils  will  be  eager 
to  help  secure  it.  Give  them  the  opportunity  by  signing  aud  returning  to  us  at 
once  the  coupon  which  appears  in  the  corner  of  this  advertisement. 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   Dansville,  N.  Y. 

AND 

HALL  &  McCREARY,   434  So.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 


The  above  is  a  repro- 
duce ion  of  the  Library 
button.  The  letters  are 
white  on  a  background 
of  1  ight  blue  giving  it  a 
very  neat  ana  attractive 
appearance 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


for  cold  in  head,  sore  throat,  hacking 

U<TUgh,    sneezing,     dry    nose  catarrh, 

bronchitis,  grip,  deafness,  earache, 
headache  and  inflammations. 

FREE 

Send  us  your  name  and  correct 
address  and  the  number  of  pupils  in 
your  school  and  we  will  send  you  a 
Free  Sample  for  each  pupil  and  a  25 
cent  tube  for  your  own  use  and  a  set 
of  our  pretty  blotters,  ALL  FREE. 
This  offer  is  good  only  once. 
KONDON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cards  For  Handcoloring 

Hundreds  of  new  designs  in  Easter  and  Birthday 
Cards  and  Folders.  Dainty  cards  for  all  occasions. 
Dinner  and  Tally  Cards,  Exclusive  Novelties  for 
Rifts  at  all  prices.  Send  for  our  illustrated  Cata- 
logue "Pleasant  Pagis."  Its  free.  High  class 
1  n  niving.  LiTTLE  ART  SHOP,  1417  F  ST., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WE 
TRUST 
YOU 


I  Just  Bend  name  and  address  on  post  card. 
I  We'll  send  you  eix  boxea  MENTUO-NOVA 
I  (Great  Healer)  Salvo  to  distribute  at  25c  a 
box;  also  list  of  many  beautiful  premiums. 
J  After  yon  distribute  salve,  send  us  $1.60  and  beautiful 
i  gold  signet  bracelet  and  rincr  are  yours.   Write  today. 
1  U.  S.  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Dept.  733  Greenville.  Pa. 


Wedding  50  SSS  $25i 

Two  Envelopes  for  each.  Express  paid.  100  calling 
cards,  50c.  Printed  and  eugraved  samples  on  request. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.  Box  A,  Painesville,  Qhio 


BIG  CATALOG  CF  BA»0  INSTRUMENTS 

CDCC  Lyon  &  Healy  Band  Instruments 
ImCC  have  been  the  standard  of 
America  for  fifiy  years.  Used 
by  United  States  Govern- 
ment and   leading  bands. 
Be?t  low-priced  inr-'ruments 
and  also  finest  SS0  value 
Cornet  for  $30.  Writs  today. 

LYON  &  HEALY 
19-44  Adams  St..  Cbiccgo 


An  Easy  Matter 

The  Greenfield  Art  Assn.  at  flic  birth- 
place of  our  greatest  port  .James  Whitcpmb 
Riley  lias  made  it  such  an  easy  matter 
that  your  own  school  can  now  procure  the 
'"Famous  Riley  Art  Treasures"  without 
cost.  You  can  not  afford  to  overlook  their 
novel  plan  on  page  14  of  this  magazine. 


(Typewriters  Itiif'jr  Syndicate 
l««-/,28  N.  Miehlf,-aiiJilvn., Chicago 


!Honey-MakingFarms!!:i';;;;f', 

wnn.i  with  Ih-eilock,  tooi«  and  cr..r<  itv  liv'.  ■>.  » 
A.  SI  ItOUI  FARM  AGENCY,  Stntion  »,  i\ 


PI  AYS     Speakers,   Dialogues  and  JJntertain- 

.    1         ments.   Catalogue  Free. 
Ames  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  It.  Clyde,  Ohio. 


FREE  4  R!NGS 

Order  12  pkra. 
G->ld  Evo  Needlea.  Ertsily  e»\t\  nt  10c 
with  thimble  frc«.  Return  $1.20  and 
all  4  beautiful  rim?3  are  yours.  No 
money  n^pded.  Order  today.  GLOBE 
CO..  Dept.  B.  0Jo,     Greenville,  la. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


my  mriiiod  la  the  umy  way  to  prevent  the  liuir  Irom  growiug  u^aia.  Jiaay 

|»i"le>K.  hormlMB.    No  scrs.   Booklet  fiee.    Write  to-dny. 

I>.  J.  MAULER,    2422-0  Miihlcr  I'M*,     rUOVIUENl'E,  B.  I 


Sore 

Eyes 


GranuSs.ed  Eyelids, 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
SalveinTubes25c.  Foi  BoohofiheEycFr 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


Learning  Through  Play 

By  Peter  W.  Dykema 


"Oh  what  can  we  do  today?  We  are 
tired  of  lessons,  our  playthings  are 
broken,  we  have  read  all  of  our  story 
books  two  or  three  times,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  go  and  see,  and  we  don't  know 
what  to  do!" 

Have  you  ever  heard  anything  like 
that, — mothers,  fathers,  and  teachers? 
Have  you,  in  the  home,  in  the  school, 
on  the  playground,  at  a  picnic  or  in  the 
many  other  places  where  children  are, 
been  at  a  loss  for  an  answer? 

It  is  for  such  occasions  and  for  many 
others  when  children  are  to  be  taught  so 
that  they  will  be  radiantly  happy  and 
deeply  impressed,  that  the  dramatic 
method  of  teaching,  lately  acclaimed  as 
an  old  method  newly  introduced,  is 
intended. 

Consider  a  typical  example.  Have  you 
ever  in  school  heard  anything  like  this? 

"Johnny,  bound  Alaska  for  us." 

"Mary,  what  bodies  of  water  would 
you  pass  through  before  reaching  Alaska 
if  you  were  to  start  from  New  York?" 

"Peter,  tell  us  something  about  the 
Eskimos,  the  kind  of  food  they  eat, 
their  manner  of  dress,  etc." 

Did  this  sort  of  thing  make  Alaska  an 
interesting,  not  to  say  a  helpful,  subject, 
or  was  it  rather  a  very  remote  and  rather 
unpleasant  memory  to  you?  Now  sup- 
posing the  teacher  had  said:  "This 
morning  the  whole  class  is  going  to  help 
Johnny  and  Peter  get  ready  for  a  trip 
to  Alaska.  They  are  going  to  be  ex- 
plorers and  must  have  food,  clothing, 
and  a  complete  outfit  for  this  long  jour- 
ney.   Now  what  will  they  need?" 

Then  the  class  offered  suggestions. 
They  told  what  kind  of  provisions  and 
clothing  to  take,  how  to  pack  them  in 


the  smallest  space,  and  if  the  teacher 
wanted  to  get  in  her  arithmetic  lesson 
in  this  connection,  they  made  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  pro- 
visions, the  distance  of  the  journey,  etc. 
When  everything  had  been  made  ready, 
Peter  and  Johnny  embarked  in  their  im- 
aginary craft  or,  if  the  fun  was  to  reach 
its  height,  a  soap  box  was  made  to  do 
duty  for  the  good  ship.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded from  New  York,  they  told  what 
things  they  were  seeing  on  their  route, 
how  they  passed  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  what  kind  of  fish  and  birds  they 
saw,  how  as  they  gradually  went  north 
the  climate  changed,  etc.  Arrived  in 
Alaska,  they  made  use  of  all  their  read- 
ing and  general  knowledge  to  describe 
in  a  vivid  way  the  people,  their  method 
of  living,  points  of  interest,  exciting  ad- 
ventures, and  the  like. 

Think  what  a  fascinating  experience 
this  would  be  for  a  child  of  eight  or  ten ! 
It  would  not  mean  merely  fun,  but  it 
would  mean  that  Alaska  had  become 
something  tangible,  something  real,  a 
place  of  great  interest  which  the  child 
would  be  anxious  to  read  and  know 
something  about.  Apply  this  idea  in  a 
little  different  manner  to  reading  classes 
in  the  school,  dramatic  incidents  in  his- 
tory, in  civics,  even  in  mathematics,  and 
many  other  subjects  and  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  that  many  topics  which  have  here- 
tofore had  little  interest  for  the  children 
would  become  alive  with  possibilities. 

This  idea  can  be  applied,  not  only  in 
the  schoolroom,  but  in  the  home.  Every 
magazine  article,  every  story,  contains 
a  play  and  hence  a  possibility  for  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  if  children  are 
given  a  little  help. 


Home  Classes  in  Farming  and  Domestic  Science 


A  plan  whereby  ten  or  more  farmers 
or  farm  women  can  form  home  classes  in 
agriculture  or  domestic  science  and  re- 
ceive the  textbooks,  lectures,  lantern 
slides,  laboratory  and  cooking  equipment 
necessary  to  conduct  them  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  of  certain  states. 

The  object  of  the  plan  is  to  make  ac- 
cessible at  home,  to  men  and  women  who 
have  not  the  time  or  means  to  attend  the 
regular  courses  at  the  college,  practical 
short  courses  in  agriculture  and  home 
management  specially  adapted  to  their 
districts.  These  courses,  which  will  con- 
sist of  fifteen  to  twenty  lectures,  and 
will  consume  five  or  more  weeks,  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  spare  time  and  con- 
venience of  each  group  of  people. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  at  first  are 
poultry -raising,  fruit-growing,  soils, 
cheese-manufacturing,  dairying,  butter- 
making,  and  farm-bookkeeping;  and  for 
the  women  especially,  courses  in  the  prep- 
aration, cooking  and  use  of  vegetable 
and  cereal  foods.  The  Department  will 
supply  lectures  and  lantern  slides  cover- 
ing these  subjects,  and  the  states  which 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  plan  will 
lend  to  each  group  laboratory  and  cook- 
ing apparatus  valued  at  one  hundred  dol- 
lars and  a  reference  library.  The  text- 
books and  lectures  will  be  made  so  com- 
plete that  each  group  can  safely  appoint 
one  of  its  members  .as  study  leader  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  course. 

When  a  group  has  decided  to  take  up 
the  work,  the  state  which  cooperates 
sends  an  agent  with  the  Department's 
representative  to  organize  a  sample  class 
and  assist  the  leader,  whom  they  elect,  in 
laying  out  the  work  and  in  showing  him 
the  best  methods  of  procedure.  The 
classes  meet  commonly  at  the  most  con- 
venient farmhouse.  During  the  morning 
hours  textbook  work  is  done.  In  the 
afternoon  laboratory  work  is  conducted, 


and  the  women  who  have  elected  to  take 
the  domestic  science  courses  have  prac- 
tical lessons  in  cooking. 

As  soon  as  a  class  is  established,  the 
State  organizer  withdraws  to  start  a 
class  in  some  other  district.  The  work 
thereafter  is  left  in  charge  of  the  leader, 
who  receives  assistance  by  mail  from 
the  college  or  the  Department  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

As  there  is  no  regularly  paid  instruct- 
or, classes  can  be  carried  on  all  over  the 
state  as  rapidly  as  the  college  organizer 
can  visit  the  groups,  and  as  quickly  as 
the  laboratory  sets  supplied  by  the  col- 
lege become  available.  The  local  leader 
will  preside  during  the  reading  of  the 
lectures  and  references,  for  which  full 
texts  and  lantern  slides  are  supplied  by 
the  Department.  He  will  also  be  respon- 
sible for  the  laboratory  equipment. 
Every  one  who  completes  the  course  will 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  State 
College. 

Not  all  of  the  states  have  yet  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  this  plan.  Last  winter 
experiments  along  these  lines  were 
carried  out  successfully  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  this  has  stimulated  an  interest  in 
the  method  in  other  states.  In  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  classes  more  men  ap- 
plied than  could  be  accommodated,  and 
all  of  the  twenty  men  and  fifteen  women 
who  began  the  course  completed  it. 
Pennsylvania  is  now  arranging  for  more 
classes,  while  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Vermont  and  Florida  expect  to  take  up 
the  work.  Other  states  such  as  Maine, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate. 


Half  a  century  ago  a  woman  practicing 
medicine  was  almost  unheard  of,  and  was 
considered  unwomanly.  To-day  there  are 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  women 
practicing  medicine  and  surgery  in 
America  alone. 


Cash  For  Your  Time. 


We  want  one  teacher  in  each  lo- 
cality to  take  subscriptions  for 
Normal  Instructor-Primary 
Plans.  Wherever  you  find  a  school  teacher  not  now  a  subscriber  you  will  be 
almost  sure  to  receive  a  subscription,  for  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  is 
recognized  as  the  largest,  most  complete  and  most  helpful  educational  journal 
published.  A  copy  of  Poems  Worth  Knowing  is  given  free  to  each  person 
subscribing  and  this  is  of  great  assistance  in  securing  subscriptions.  Ask  for 
terms,  subscription  blanks,  etc. 


Given  To  You 


AS  EXTRA 
VALUE 


This  comfortable  Rocker 
would  cost  you  $h  or  $l<)  at  a  store.  We 
give  it  to  yon  with  a  $10  purchase  of 
foods,  soaps,  toilet  preparations  and  other 
household  supplies  of  your  selection  (choic- 
est quality,  fresh,  pure)  direct  from 'us,  the 
manufacturers.  If  you  don't  need  a  chair 
there  are  hundreds  of  other  furnishings  you 
can  get  the  same  way.  Goods  sent  on  80 
days'  free  trial  then  pay  if  pleased. 

LARKIN 

FACTORY-TO-FAMILY  DEALING 

saves  you  their  entire  store-cost — they  are 
the  bonus  ynu  gain  by  dealing  direct  with  a 
manufacturer  who  regularly  supplies  the 
needs  of  over  two  million  homes.   , 


SPRING  f 
CATAL0G 
FREE 

It  describes  our 
offers  in  full- 
shows  how  you 
can  furnish  your 
home  or  clothe 
yourself  without 
a  cent  of  cost ! 
Send  Coupon  to- 
day or  write  a 
postal  mention- 
ing this  maga- 
zine. 


Send  This 
Coupon 


I 

1 
I 

i 

|   •;.  f.  26X 


Lmiaa  Ca.  buffalo,  Chicago,  peoria 

Send  me  postpaid,  your  new  Spring 
Catalog  No.  38 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


uSell 


Dress  Goods 
and  Hosiery 

Big  Textile  Mills  want  ambitious 
men  and  women  everywhere  to 
show  latest  dress  fabrics  and  hos- 
iery.  400  patterns.  Easy  sales.  Valuer, 
beat  stores.  Earn  Rip:  Money.  Alio: 
I  ADC  °" 

van  ii  l.    '.".I  i.    !!■  ui 

Steadfast  [Wi:is.Cesl.  33  Cohoes.N.Y 


TO  EVERY  BDY  MD  GIRL 

We  give:i  fine  Film  Camera 
(takes  pictures  size25<:;3K> 
Santera  and  cmnpleto  outfit, 
icals.  etc.,  with  full  insfruc- 


\  PL 

HhSI  fivin-Tnimhlofre,.  Wbm sold rrturn tb. $0.40 
an,l  this  IMS  premium  is   yoma.  Gn.-irantMd 

Globe  Co.,  Dept.  A-420.  ur.v.  '■  :.  Pa 


Your  Bunion  Can  Be  ared 

Instant  RelieF, 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


Don't  send  me  one  cent— just  let  me  prove 
It  to  you  as  I  have  done  for  57,532  others  in  the  last 
six  months.  I  claim  to  have  the  only  successful 
cure  for  bunions  ever  made  and  I  want  yon  to  let 
me  send  yon  a  treatment,  FREE,  entirely  at  mv 
expense.  I  don't  care  how  many  so-called  cure? . 
or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  trie  !  without  success — 1 
I  don'tcare  how  disgusted  you  feel  with  them  all— 
you  have  not  tried  my  cure,  and  I  have  such  abso- 
lute confidence  in  it  that  I  am  going  to  send 
you  a  treatment  absolutely  r'RKE.  It  is  a 
wonderful  yet  simple  home  treatment  which  re- 
lieves you  almost  instantly  of  all  pain;  it  removes 
the  cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  the  ugly  deform- 
ity disappears— all  this  while  you  are  wearing  ! 
tighter  shoes  than  ever.  I  know  it  wil  I  do  al  1  this 
and  I  want  you  to  send  for  a  treatment.  fc  KEE, 
at  my  expense,  because  I  know 
you  will  then  tell  all  your 
friends  about  it  just  as  those 
57.532  others  are  doing  now. 
Write  now,  as  this  announce- 
ment may  not  appear  in  this  , 
paper  again.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  and  treat-  ' 
ment  will  besent  you  promptly  \\  V 
in  plain  sealed  envelope.  Y\  V 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO. 
3525  w.  26th  St. 
Chicago 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


1'cbrnary  iyr^ 


You  Are  as  Old  as  You  Look 

"Why  is  not  the  skin  of  your  face  as  fair  and 
firm  as  that  of  your  body?  If  you  look  older 
than  you  are.  it  is  because  yon  are  not  (loins; 
what  you  shouldtohelp  nature.  My  exercises  in 

Physical  Culture 

for  the  Face 

do  for  the  face  what  my  exercises  for  the  body 
have  done  for  the  health  and  figures  of  60,000 
women.  Results  use  quick  and  marvelous.  In 
six  or  ten  minutes  n  day  you  can  do  more  with  these 
exercises  at  home  than  massage  wi  1 1  tieeompl  ish  i  n 
an  hour  aday  in  a  beauty  parlor."—  Susanna  Cocroft. 


I  he  H;i 


£ 


Hands 


Wrinkles  flabby.  Thin  Neck        Sallow,  Freckled  Shin 

Double  Chins        Crow's  Feet  Dandruff 
lired  [yes  Pimples  Thin.  Oily  Hair 

Pouches  Under  Eyes  Sagging  I  I  Muscles 

Tender,  Inflamed  feet 
and  many  other  blemishes  are  relieved  and  over- 
come. The  expression  is  invigorated,  the  skin 
cleared,  the  hair  made  glossy. more  abundant,  the 
eyes  stronger  ami  brighter,  the  feet  comfortable, 
hands empOth.    Our  pupils  look  ten  years  younger 

after  our  course.   Write  for  FREE  booklet  today. 
Grace-Mildred  Culture  Course 

bii  S.  Michigan  Ave,         Dept.  5,  CHICAGO 


How  to 

Dry  Clean 

Your  White  Gloves 


Quickly,  easily  and  cheaply.  Place 
gloves  in  a  flal  dish  containing  a  so- 
lution of  Putnam  Dry-Cleaner  and 
gasoline.  Brush  gloves  with  a  stiff 
brush  or  whisk  broom.  Rinse  in  clear  gasoline.  Gloves 
can  be  cleaned  almost  the  last  minute  before  wearing  and 
made  to  look  like  new.    Easy  as  washing  your  hands. 

Putnam  Dry-Cleaner  can  be  used  in  a  hundred 
other  safe,  simple  and  sensible  cleaning  ways — for  laces, 
curtains,  dress  goods,  silks,  ribbons,  neckties,  embroidery, 
furs,  etc.  All  can  be  cleaned  just  as  well  as  the  professional 
does  it  at  one-eighth  the  cost. 

Your  Druggist  carries  Putnam  Dry-Cleaner— 
25c  and  50c  bottles.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us — 
we  will  send  bottle,  postpaid,  for  25c. 

FREE  booklet,  "Secret  of  Dry  Cleaning*'— 
*  also  blotters,  calendar  or  fan  on  request. 

MONROE  DRUG  CO.,    DEPT.  P,    QUINCY,  ILL. 

Makers  of  Putnam  Fadeless  Dyes. 


EARN 

$100  TO  $500 

MONTHLY 


Be  a  Salesman 

[Trained  Salesmen  get  big  pay.  We 
teach  you  at  home  and  secure  a 
position  for  you.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalog  and  testimonials  of 
others  who  have  succeeded  through 
our  training. 

|     BROWN'S  HOME  STUDY  SCHOOL 
500  Brown  Building,  Peoria,  111. 


A  BEAUTY  BATH  FREE 

To  introduce  r famous  llovnl  Hath  Balm  [in 

every  locality. will  send  trial  package  absolutely  free  to 
any  one  who  has  never  used  it.  You  don't  know  the 
real  luxury  of  a  bath  till  you've  tried  this  wonderful 
preparation.  Makes  you  feel  good  all  over.  Beautifies 
llieskiu.  Softens  and  whitens  it.  An  oriental  beauty 
secret,  ssootliiug,  healing, antiseptic,  purifying.  Write 
for  t  ree  package  ;  also  Free  Beauty  Book.  Address 
K  O  V  A  I,  It  A  LM  CO.,  Box  M.,Little  Fall*,N.Y. 


|PH0T0S  WITHOUT 

A  CAMERA 

Marvelous  Besulls.  Makes  pic- 
tures instantaneously.  Never  be- 
fore considered  possible.  Enter- 
tains friends.  Trial  satisfies  or  money  back.  Send 
10c  for  samples.   Enough  for  :vi  pictures. 

ALPHARIS  COMPANY, 
Long  Beach  Bldg.,        Desk  6,         New  York. 


HY5TIC 
PHOTOS 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE  FREE 


With  four  complete  reels.  Three 
special  procf>ea  film"  ghowintr  beau- 
tiful colored  pictures,  260  other 
presents  FRIT  IT  for  selling  our 
gold  eye  *^  1VE»E«  needles.  Easy 
to  sell.  2  packages  for  10c.  with 
thimble  FREE.  Order  (roods  today. 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

When  sold  return  ns  $1.20  and  re. 
ceire  premium  entitled  to  select 
from  our  premium  book. 


Keystone  Novelty  Co.,  Box  2s:  Greenville, Pa. 


Free  Prospectus  S  wallMimaps 

A  Series  You  Should  Know  About 


A.J.  NYSTROM  0  CO.,  623-629  S.  Wabash  Ave-,  Chicago. 

Send  me  free  Prospectus  of  the  new  Graphiellelief 
Wall  Mops  a*  advertised  in  the  Xortnal  Instructor. 


Just  for  Fun 


Good  Stories    Selected  from    Various   Sources  for   Our  Readers'  Enjoyment 


KNOWS  IT  ALL 
BriKn-s— Rogers  claims  to  be  an  agnos- 
tic, doesn't  he?    Griggs — Only  as  to  re- 
ligion.   As  to  everything  else,  he  knows 
it  all. 

IN  GOOD  COMPANY 
Her  Father — I  judge  a  man,'  sir,  by 
the  company  he  keeps.  Suitor — Then 
I'm  all  right,  for  I've  been  keeping  com- 
pany with  your  daughter  for  over  two 
years. 

ZOOLOGICAL 
"Describe  the  hippopotamus, "  said 
the  teacher.  "The  hippopotamus,"  an- 
swered the  little  girl,  "is  a  very  beauti- 
ful animal,  but  is  not  useful.  It  is  raised 
only  in  circuses. " 

LOOK  NATURAL 

Photographer — Now,  then,  Mr.  Cross- 
er,  if  you  please,  look  pleasant  for  a 
moment.  That's  it.  A  moment  longer, 
—there!  You  may  now  resume  your 
natural  expression. 

STUDIED  TO  DEATH 

"Now  boys,"  queried  the  teacher, 
"who  can  tell  me  anything  about  the 
dead  languages?"  "They  are  languages 
that  were  killed  by  being  studied  too 
hard,"  answered  the  boy  at  the  foot  of 
the  class. 

BREAKING  IT  GENTLY 
"  I  hev  come  to  tell  yez,  Mrs.  Malone, 
that  yer husband  met  with  an  accident." 
"An'  what  is  it,  now?"  wailed  Mrs.  Ma- 
lone. "He  was  overcome  by  the  heat, 
mum."  "Overcome  by  the  heat,  was 
he?  An'  how  did  it  happen?"  "He  fell 
into  the  furnace  over  at  the  foundry, 
mum. " 

THEY  FEARED  THE  WORST 

F.  Peter  Dunne,  ''Mr.  Dooley,"  once 
told  a  story  about  the  evening  paper  in 
which  he  first  made  his  appearance, — an 
ill-fated  sheet  which  the  gods  loved. 
One  day,  just  before  the  end,  a  funeral 
passed  the  office  with  a  band  playing  the 
Dead  March  from  "Saul."  The  editor 
and  Mr.  Dunne  watched  it  with  emotion 
and  fear.  ' '  Can  it  be, ' '  they  whispered, 
"our  subscriber?" 

HIT  THE  NAIL  ON  THE  HEAD 

''What,"    asked   the  Sunday  school 
I  teacher,  "is  meant  by  bearing  false  wit 
ness  against  one's  neighbor?" 

' 'It's  telling  falsehoods  about  them," 
said  one  small  maid. 

"Partly  right  and  partly  wrong, "  said 
the  teacher. 

"I  know,"  said  another  little  girl, 
holding  her  hand  high  in  the  air.  "It's 
when  nobody  did  anything  and  somebody 
went  and  told  about  it." 

DOCTORS  CHEAPER  THAN  LIVERYMEN 

A  farmer  rushed  up  to  the  home  of  a 
village  doctor  one  night  and  besought 
him  to  come  at  once  to  his  home,  located 
six  miles  away.  The  night  was  dark  and 
stormy  and  the  roads  were  bad.  The 
doctor  hitched  up  his  horse  and  drove 
furiously  to  the  farmer's  home.  Upon 
their  arrival  the  farmer  said,  "How 
much  is  your  fee,  Doctor?"  "Two  dol- 
lars," said  the  doctor.  "Here  you  are, " 
said  the  farmer,  handing  aver  the  money. 
"The  blamed  liveryman  wanted  four 
dollars  to  drive  me  home." 

HE  COULD  SYMPATHIZE 

One  day  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  noted 
English  statesman,  found  a  tenant  eat- 
ing dinner  by  the  roadside,  although  his 
"house  was  close  by.  "Well,  Henry." 
asked  the  kindly  landowner,  "why  are 
you  eating  out  here?"  "Oh,  sir,"  stam- 
mered the  tenant,  embarrassed,  "I  can't 
eat  inside  because — because  the  stove 
smokes  so  much.  And" — "Well,  that's 
too  bad,"  said  Disraeli.  "I  will  see 
what  the  trouble  is."  Before  the  tenant 
could  speak,  Disraeli  hastened  to  the 
house,  but  scarcely  had  he  opened  the 
door  when  a  woman's  shrill  voice  piped 
out,  "You  take  yourself  right  out- of 
here,  you  lazy  good-for-nothing!"  The 
statesman  returned;  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  man's  shoulder,  and  said,  "Cheer  up, 
Henry,  my  boy!  -My  stove  at  home 
sometimes  smokes,  too." 


THE  GRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Teacher — Johnny,  what  is  a  skeleton7 
.Johnny— Please,  ma'm,  it's  a  man  with 
his  insides  out,  and  his  outsides  off. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY 
Long — They  say  that  Dame  Fortune 
knocks  once  at  every  man's  door.  Short 
—  It  was  her  daughter  Mis-Fortune  who 
called  upon  me. 

BLOCKHEAD 

Sapleigh — The  barber  wanted  to  singe 
my  hair,  but  I  said  no.  Smart — Your 
caution  was  commendable.  He  might 
have  started  a  wood  fire.. 

TOO  PERSONAL 

Celestine — And  has  Mr.  Pryor's  church 
such  a  small  congregation?  Hilda — Yes, 
indeed.  Every  time  he  says  "Dearly 
Beloved"  you  feel  as  if  you  had  received 
a  proposal. 

MIGHT  HAVE  KNOWN  IT 
"Sir,  your  daughter  has  promised  to 
become  my  wife."  "Well,  don't  come 
to  me  for  sympathy,  you  might  know 
something  would  happen  to  you,  hanging 
around  here  five  nights  a  week." 

TOO  MUCH  RECALL 

Mike — Do  yez  believe  in  the  recall  of 
judges,  Pat?  Pat— That  I  do  not.  The 
last  time  I  was  up  before  his  honor  he 
sez:  " I  recall  that  face.  Sixty  days."  I 
am  agin  the  recall  of  judges. 

A  "PLACE  OF  LEARNING" 
Sydney  Smith,  once  being  asked  why 
a  certain  college  was  called  a  place  of 
learning,  replied  that,  although  a  great 
many  had  been  there  to  get  learning,  no 
one  had  ever  taken  learning  away :  hence 
it  was  quite  appropriately  named. 

CHANGED  HIS  ROUTE 

A  manufacturer  was  dictating  a  letter 
to  his  stenographer.  "Tell  Mr.  So-and- 
So, *' he  ordered,  "that  I  will  meet  him 
in  Schenectady."  ''How  do  you  spell 
Schenectady?"  asked  the  stenographer. 
"S-  Se—  er — er — er.  'fell  him  I'll  meet 
him  in  Albany. " 

ANOTHER  SCHOOL  FAD 

Johnny  handed  the  following  note  from 
his  mother  to  the  teacher  one  morning: 
"Dere  teacher:  You  keep  telhn'  my  boy 
to  brethe  with  his  diafram.  Maybe  rich 
children  has  got  diaframs,  but  how  about 
when  there  father  only  makes  $1.50  a 
day  and  has  got  five  children  to  keep? 
First  it's  one  thing,  then  it's  another, 
and  now  it's  diaframs.  That's  the  worst 
yet." 

COULDN'T  CHANGE  THE  WEATHER 
It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  the  snow  was 
deep  and  the  sidewalks  frozen  hard.  A 
colored  man  bundled  up  in  a  moth-eaten 
chinchilla  coat  stood  shivering  against  a 
building,  trying  to  avoid  the  freezing 
blasts.  Just  then  another  darky,  dressed 
in  thin  threadbare  clothes,  and  with  no 
overcoat,  came  up  out  of  a  nearby  barber 
shop  and  started  up  the  street,  whistling 
cheerily.  Still  whistling,  he  passed  and 
glanced  up  at  the  darky  in  the  big  chin- 
chilla coat.  The  latter  gave  one  wither- 
ing look  at  the  passerby  and  yelled: 
'  'Say,  niggah,  you  can  whistle  as  loud  as 
you  please,  but  you  can't  make  me  be- 
lieve it  ain't  cold. " 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM  IN  OPERATION 
Professor — Gentlemen,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  recitation  this  morning  I  will 
substitute  a  written  examination.  (Great 
excitement;  two  men  near  the  door 
cut  during  the  disturbance. )  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  the  honor  system, 
so  I  will  not  exercise  any  supervision 
over  you.  However,  for  convenience,  I 
will  have  you  sit  two  seats  apart.  Al- 
though I  have  implicit  confidence  in  your 
honor,  I  will  divide  the  class  into  two 
divisions  and  give  each  alternate  row  a 
different  question.  You  will  please  bring 
your  notebooks  to  my  desk  and  leave 
them  there,  lest  they  get  in  your  way 
and  interfere  with  your  writing.  While 
the  examination  goes  on  I  will  stroll 
around  the  room,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
supervision,  but  : simply  to  benefit  my 
liver.    The  examination  will  now  begin. 


BUY 
DIRECT 


FACTORY < 
PRICES  ' 


•  THE  SAVING  IS  YOURS 

jj  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  Big  Offer  on  high  S 

■  grade  guaranteed  Pianos  and  Flayer  Piano*  (88  ' 

■  note)  shipped  direct  from  ■ 

FACTORY  TO  YOU 

I  Our  Handsome  new  art  Catalog  describee  oar  ■ 

■  beautiful  Sweet-toned  pianos  In  detail  and  glvee  J 

*  full  Information  about  our 

FIVE  WEEKS  TRIAL  OFFER 

J  If  satisfied  after  the  trial  and  you  decide  to  bn»r  • 

■  the  Pltno  or  Player  Piano  we  give  Special  eary  ■ 

■  tcrmsthat  willsuityou— Red  Rock  prires— cash  or  ■ 

■  your  own  time  to  pay— once  a  year,  six  mo-.ths,  • 
,  three  months  or  regular  monthly  payments— as  J 

■  you  prefer. 

WE  PAY  ALL  THE  FREIGHT 

■  Every  piano  guaranteed  for  25  years.  This  in-  • 

■  surcs  complete  and  lasting  satisfaction  and  pro-  ■ 

■  tection, 

■  FREE  Rolls  and  FREE  Music  Lessons  * 

■  Write  today  for  catalog  and  complete  Inform *w  J 

J  tion.  A  post  card  wUl  do.  w  ■ 

,  SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANO  CO.  • 

fl  ErtsblL-hc-'  1859.     Csvitt)  and  Stnplaa  Overt!  000.009  00  2 

■  Dest-  V.  2.  OMAHA.  NEBRASKA  » 
irriiioiilticlugiiiiiiiaiiiiiBiiiu 


The  Lawton  Duplicator 


Thirty    days  free 
trial  to  teacher 
Write  Xor  catalog  ('. 
giving  size  and  out 
free  trial  offer. 

IIKKTOUUPU  Mrs.  a 
DUPLICATOR  CO, 
Hurra}  SI.,     R.  1.1  it) 


S AI  FSrVIFM  clean  ci 

AND  35  YEARS  OP  AGE,  OFGOOD  EDUCATION 
AND  Al'I'KAJtAXCE  TO  SELL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
METHODS;  THE  TEACHERS'  PltOl-  ESSIONAL 
I.IRRAKY;  TO  RUI1AL  SCHOOL  TEACH EUS 
THE  ONLY  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  KIND  IN 
PRINT.  THOSK  WHO  WOltK  8  HOURS  A  DA ^ 
I*.  A  UN  FROM  $-.0TO  $75  A  WEEK  REGULARLY. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  A  RE  NOT  A  I  F  E(  - 
TED  BY  THE  BUSINGS  DEPRESSION.  REIT  R- 
ENCES.  APPLY  TO  SCHOOL  H  KTIIOIt*  CO., 
104  S.  MICHIGAN  AV.,      CHICAGO,  ILL 


TYPEWRITERS, 


_  .  irrs  SI.t.00  up.  SOLO  or  Kr.N1  kit 
anTr,hrreat<4ln  JiRAM  KACTi  HKRV 
PRICES,  allowina  RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PRICE:  Free  Trial-  Inslallmpa* 
RayacnU  il  desbed.  Write  for  catalog  K 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM.  34  36  W.  Lake  St..  Ckieago 


4 This  Bank  is  under  the  supei- 
vision  of  the  United  States 
/ /~\    Treasury  Department,  which 
*  means  protection  and  safety  of 

funds.    Accounts  opened  with 
One  Dollar  or  more,  interest  at  i%  com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 
Write  Today  for  Booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail" 
U.  S.  SAVINGS  BANK,  Washington,  D  C. 


C  POEMS  WANTED  'v.ffi??: 

^       IToii  may  write  a  big  souk  hit!  b.x- 
Perienoe  unnecessary.  Publication 
guaranteed  i  f  acceptable. .  Send  us  your  voices 

or  melodies  today.    Write  Tor  free  ^alnaMe  i  U<  r 

3UKKS-GOLDS2UIU  CO..  Dept.  47,  )Ta»hio?too,  (>.(.. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPIltDI.ER 

Chicago,  New  York.  Washington,  D.  C,  Seattle. 
St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 
furnish 

SCHOOL  PRINTING  OUTFITS 
Write  for  estimates  and  particulars. 


eTlags  At  Factory  Price 


Get  our  big,  illustrated  catalog  of  hgft 
banners,  streamers,  etc.  It  is  FREE.  Our 
*  prices  lowest.    We  sell  direct  from  factory 
to  you.    No  Jobber's  or  dealer's  profit.  All 
goods  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Delivery 
paid.    Write  today.  Dean  Flag  Company, 
lout!  Flint  St.  Cincinnati,  O.  World's 
Largest  Flag  Manufacturers* 


JUST  WHAT  YOU 
ARE  LOOKING  FOR 

a  "PRIMARY  SONG  BOOK."  with 
beautiful  words;  simple,  easy,  delightful 
melodies.    Only  r>  ets.  A.ddr«ss, 

Brewer1  Publishing  Company, 
Box  18,  -131  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Wedding 


Invitations  Announcements  Etc 

100  in  script  lettering  IncJud 
ing  two  set*  of  envelopes,  S-.b) 
Write  for  sanples. 
IN  V  Hitting  Crn?n.   -    -    •  50c 

N.  Oil  Engraving  Co.,  10.11  Chestnut  Si.,  riiiUietphia.,  Fa. 


20  CENTS  A  COPY  0  F^  1915       MARCH  19] 


$1.25  A  YEAR 


HORMAL  OTOJCTOR 


^PRIMARY  PLAHS 


Photograph  by  R.  R.  Sallows 


HELPING  FATHER  WITH  THE  SPRII 


This  picture,  strikingly  illustrating  an  important  feature  of  farm  life,  has  been  sel 

NG  PLOUGHING 

connection  with  educational  work,  because  of  the  lesson  of  helpfulness  which  it  tt 
for  story  writing.       It  may  be  used  in  Oral  and  Written  Language  work  or  in  a 


ected  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  has  no  direct 
aches  and  the  excellent  topics  which  it  supplies 
*  Ethical  Talk  on  the  Helpfulness  of  Children. 


FA-  OWEN  PUBLISHING  •  CO -DAN a 


LLE-NEWYOP* 


May  Flower  Souvenir 


Artistic 
School  Souvenirs 


Photo  Souvenir 


All  of  our  Souvenirs  cont  x'n  *ne  usua^  matter — name  of  School,  Teacher,  Officers, 

Pupils  etc  printed  specially  *01'  cacn  school,  unless  otherwise  stated.    The  color  work 

is  especially  excellent— fine  lithographic  work,  not  cheap  color  printing.  By  making 
them  in  immense  quantities  We  are  able  to  sel1  them  at  as  low  Prices  as  others  ask  for 
inferior  goods. 

Samples  Free  (excepl'  l<l°n"  Booklet  and  Basket  of  r  lowers)  to  those  who  will 
agree  to  return  them.    CataJkfSue  of  aU  kinds  Pf  Teachers  Supplies  free. 

All  Souvenirs  sent  j<*ostpaid  at  prices  quoted.    No  discount.     Prices  are 
hased  upon  orders  for  as  in;lII-v  Souvenirs  as  there  are  pupils'  names  to  print, 
pupils'  names  are  largely  in  e><<,(,ss  of  mmiln-r  of  Souvenirs  ordered,   there  will 


When 
be  an 


extra  charge  for  printing  natnj 


Give  date  when  you  must  have  them. 


Floral  Booklet  Souvenir 
IHR 


A  booklet  of  efcht  pages.  33^x5^,  front  page 
beautifully  lithographed  in  colors  and  gold  and  em- 
bossed, tied  witn  cord  and  tassel,  six  designs  assort- 
ed, pretty  and  inexpensive.  The  usual  printing 
names  of  pupils,  teacher,  school,  date,  etc.,  on  inside 
pages,  with  a  "Farewell  Message"  on  the  last  page. 

Without  photo,  12  or  less  for  8oc,  4c  for  each  addi- 
tional one. 

With  photo  of  teacher,  12  or  less  for  si.  10,  5c  for 

each  additional  one. 

Floral  Wreath  Souvenirs 


)  .best 


This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  s,lllvelJ'r?  miag 
Inaible,  rich  yet  delicate  coloring.  iro,  RS?e-i?  01  , 
work  with  slightly  frosted  effect.  ti^d  "['th  silk  cord 
and  tassels  the  finest  work  of  GeriB,an  lithographers, 
usual  printing  of  names  of  pupil3-  ?tc  '°n,  i,,side 
h  in  an  envelope.  a  beautiful  souve- 


pases,  i^xe; 

ntr  for  discriminating  teachers  wb< 
new  and  particularly  fine.   Four  de'' 


desire  something 
igns  assorted. 


12  or  less  $1.75, 10c  foreach  one  in  'OrV*88  °*  ,12-  ^1  -L 
photo  of  teacher,  12  or  less  for  $2, 11  V  .  i  c  i  in  . 
excess  of  12.  No  free  samples  of  th  h-  ,,:  &en"  i  , 
for  sample,  which  if  returned  unsoiljed  wlU  be  accepted 
by  us  the  same  as  10c  cash. 

Basket  of  Flowers 


.Extra  heavy  single  cards  10x12,  lithographed  in 
colors  and  embossed,  two  designs,  usual  printing  of 
names  of  pnplls,  teacher,  etc.  Oh  center  panel,  ribbon 
hangers. 

Without  photo,  ?1  for  12  oriess,  5c.  for  each  one  in 
excess  of  12. 

With  Photo,  $1.25  for  12  or  less,  6c.  for  each  one  in 
excess  of  12. 

Pansy  Souvenirs 

This  is  a  single  heavy  card,  "04x7%,  elegaii 
Graphed  in  ten  colors  and  gold,  embossed  am 
itli  ribbon  hanger.    The  name  of  schoi 
er,  pupils,  etc.,  are  printed  on  the  cent 
otoof  the  teacher  can  be  copied  and 
if  of  the  upper  part  of  the  souvenir  il 


The  price  without  photo  is  75c.  for  12  or  less. 
3c.  for  each  one  in  excess  of  1  2. 


With  photo,  $1.00  for  12  or  less 
one  in  excess  of  12. 


4c.  for  each 


See  description  and  p 
page. 


rices  in  last  column  of  this 


More  Than  Pleased 

I  have  just  received  my  packageof  School  Sou- 
venirs from  you,  and  I  cannot  express  my  grati- 
fication at  the  results,  nor  my  satisfaction  at 
having  such  attractive  remembrances  to  give  to 
my  pupils. 

Annie  C.  Ileach,  Connecticut. 


Better  That1  s,le  Expected 

^  received  O-  K.  in  due  time. 
'Jed  with  them,  as  were  the 
urpassed  what  I  thought 


The  Souvenirs  were 
I  am  more  than  plea: 
children.    They  far  , 

they  would  be.         E?va  J"  Heury>  New  Jersey ' 


Water  Lily  Souvenirs 


Size  4'4xfi  inches.  The  first  card  is  elegantly  litho- 
graphed with  water  lilies  in  white,  pink,  blue  and 
yellow,  resting  on  the  water.  Colors  always  sent 
assorted.  The  second  card  contains  the  special  print- 
ing of  the  name  of  school  or  numher  of  district,  place, 
date,  names  of  school  officers,  teacher  and  pupils. 
They  are  tied  with  ribhon  so  that  they  can  he  pinned 
to  the  wall,  and  they  make  a  beautiful  ornament  for 
any  room. 

Price.— One  dozen  or  less.  $100;  each  additional 
Souvenir  4  c.  Wit  h  photo  of  teach  ?r,  one  dozen  or  less, 
$1.25;  additional  ones.  5c  each. 

Assortment  R 


This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  desirable  sin- 
gle cards  ever  designed  for  gifts  from  teacher  to  pu- 
pils. The  card  is  7x9  inches,  elegantly  lithographed, 
embossed  and  cutout  edge.  The  background  Is  a  solid 
mass  of  forget-me-nots  with  sprav  of  pink  roses.  The 
illustration  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  beauty. 
The  printing  on  the  panel  at  the  top  of  the  card  reads. 
■•With  best  wishes  of  votir  teacher,  Rose  E.  Nelson. 
I  lard  wick,  Vt..  Jan.  29,  1914."  This  will  he  changed 
as  ordered,  or  it  w  ill  be  left  blank  if  desired.  Names 
of  pupils  cannot  be  printed  on  this  style. 

Price  5c  each,  24  for $1.00.  Add  25c  extra  on  each 
order  if  you  wish  the  priming  on  the  panel.  Ribbon 
hangers  will  be  attached  for  lc  each  extra. 


John  yVHcox     *     Millord,  N.  Y. 


The  illustration  is  about  one-half  the  actual  size.  We 
copy  any  photograph  you  send,  and  return  il  to  you 
uninjured.  The  copy  will  be  as  good  as  the  original, 
but  do  not  expect  a  clear,  first-class  picture  to  be 
made  from  a  dim  or  faded  one.  Send  the  best  photo 
you  have.  There  are  two  cards  of  heavy,  buff,  ripple 
liuish  mount  board,  tiPd  with  silk  tassels.  The  second 
card  contains  the  usual  printing  of  the  name  of  the 
school  or  the  number  of  district,  place,  date,  and 
names  of  teacher,  school  officers  and  pupils. 

Cost.— Photo  Souvenirs  cost  $1.(0  for  one  dozen  or 
'(  as.    .Additional  ones  4c.  each. 

Basket  of  Flowers 

Nothing  even  remotely  approaching  the  beauty  of 
thesesuperb  novelties  has  ever  been  offered  to  teachers 
before,  ft  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea 
of  their  elegance.  They  are  fit  to  grace  the  finest  bou- 
doir and  will  be  prized  by  the  recipient  as  no  other 
souvenir  could  be.  Beautifully  colored,  em  bossed  and 
enameled  on  extra  heavy  board  by  one  of  the  best 
lithographing  houses  in  Germany,  they  are  mailed  to 
you  flat,  but  when  put  together  (only  a  moment's 
work)  they  open  out  several  inches,  like  a  real  basket 
of  beautiful  flowers,  and  will  stand  on  the  mantel  or 
can  be  hung  on  the  wall.   No  free  samples. 

Basket  of  W  ild  Roses.—  About  8  inches  wide  and 
14  inches  high.  15c.  each,  8  for  $1. 

Basket  of  Violets.— AI>out  12  inches  wide  and  10 
incheshigh.  20c.  each,  6  for  $1. 

Printing  Extra.— We  can  print  on  the  panels  simi- " 
lartothis:  ''With  best  wishes  of  votir  teacher.  Ho=a 
M.  Knight,  Millord,  X.  Y.,  Dec,  25.  1914."  in  BCript 
type,  changing  it  as  you  desire.  This  extra  printing 
costs  25c.  for  each  order.  Names  of  pupils  cannot 
be  added. 

Floral  Souvenir 


Jtlttli  pleasant  mrniortrs  of 
bappu  iinos 
spfui  tonrtltiT  in  the  stiuwlmoni 


this  sotfcr.ur  . 
is  presented  to  gnu  Uiitii  the 
best  lir'shie  of  yiutr  teacher 


(Floral  desigu  has  been  rhanged  since  illustration 
was  made,  but  same  description  applies.) 

This  is  a  single  imported  card,  beautifully  litho- 
graphed, about 4x$  inches,  artistic  and  sure  to  please 
the  most  exacting  tastes.  The  special  printiiii:  of 
the  name  of  school  or  number  of  district,  place,  date, 
and  names  of  school  officers,  teacher  and  pupils  is 
I  laced  on  the  back  of  the  card  if  desired,  and  ribboo 
hanger  similar  to  those  on  our  Lily  Souvenir  can  be 
added,  making  them  a  beautiful  ornament  to  pin  up 
ill  any  room.  > 

U  Ithoul  special  printing  on  the  hack  !W4* 
each. 

W  ith  special  printinCi  1*2  or  le**  lor  liOc- 
and  3c.  tor  ea.cn  additional  card. 

llihhoii  hangers  can  he  added  ni  an  addi- 
tional Cost  of  one  cent  each,  and  they  make  th 
Souvenir  much  more  valuable. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


A.  NEW 

CORRELATION 


Something  new 
under  the  sun 


%icat  suite  around  this  talc.  nlfmScrs  of 
ailable,  to  accompany. the.cpisodes  in 


Correlation  With '  English— Caniltiuti 

written  t 
which  ai 
the  story 

Among  the  talcs  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  that 
delightful  writer  for  children,  is  the  story  of  "The 
Nightingale,"  who  charmed  the  Chinese  emperor  with 
his  song  After  a  while  the  royal  favor  was  shifted  to 
iin  artificial  bird,  which  always  sang  the  same  song- 
Hut  when  the  emperor  was  taken  seriously  ill.  only  Un- 
real nightingale  could  restore  him  to  heaith.and  hftppH 


eagtr  to  hen 
■»y  real  night 


What  child  who  hears  thirstory 
how  a  nightingale  really  sings  ?0  R< 
inhales  are  far  more  eloquent  than  any_wo 
teacher. 

The  German  story  of  Htinsel'anJ'GreU 
Humjterdinck,  the  German  composer*  to  w 
lightful  opera  for  his  grandchildren;  its  music  is  now 
open  to  the  children  of  all  the  world._Thc  children 
should  by  all  means  I*  taught  the  singing  game  from1 
this  opera.  Stories  are  just  as  fascinating  for  children 
of  older  growth  as  for  the  little  ones.  Many  of  the 
great  operas  are  founded  upon  old  folk  tales,  myths 
and  fairy  tales.  These  tales  may  be  told  the  young 
people  of  grammer  grades  or  high  school,  and  some  of, 
the  selections  played.  Often  the  overture  of  the  opern; 
pictures  in  tone  the  whole  story.  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute"  is  a  beautiful  tale  of  "magic."  Wagncr'- 
"Tannhau>er,"  "Flviog  Dutchman,"  "Lohengrin"1 
and  the  "Ring  of  the  Niebclnngcn"  are  founded  on 
Norse  and  German  legends  Rossini's  "William  Tell" 
is  more  fanciful  than  historic.  Von  Weber's  "Frei- 
sehutz"  tells  an  old  tale  of  a  magic  bullet  Humper- 
dinck's  "Konigskinder"  (Children  of  rh,-  k"m,.t  is  an 
allegory,  atthe  sanje  time  a  story 
ft 


human 


Correlation  With  English  —  CtntUu.t 

int. Tf.i     All  these  may  be  used  for  stories. with  the 
records  from  the  operas. 

Many  o^the'rnost.i.scd^setcctions   in  standard  M*l't**tito 
readers  may  be  illustrated  by  some  record  having  It 
bearing  on  the  entire  subject,  or  upon  some  historical 
Biblical  or  poetic  reference  mentioned. 

A  wide-awake  teacher  will  lose  no  opportunity  for    ^  "bTJSI^P'* 

eorrelating  the  Victor  with  the  reading  lessor,,    Sup-     Tinn  b,™  

pose  the  les^n  is  al.out  Beethoven  and  the  blind  girl 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the ."  Moonlight 
or.  if  I  he  story  is  of  the  persevering  young  Handel  i 
his  attic,  abundant  material  for  musi,al  illn-trilio 
may  be  found  in. the  Handel  list.  There  may  Ik- 
lesson  about  the  Ix>rclev  rock,  or  the  old  violin  m;<k.  i 
of  Cremona,  or  the  Marseillaise  Hymn,  which  will  a 
once  suggest  correlation  with  Victor  records.  A  pocr 
or  .story  of  lofty  patriotism  may  gain  strength  in  tli 
company  of  a  patriotic  air;  a  folk-song  may  lend  a  nci 
interest  to  a  story  of  lowly  life. 

Musical  settings' of  the  prjems^rLongfcllowr  Piel.J 
Dunbar.  Riley,  Tennyson.  Browning,  Scott,  Burns  am 
Stevenson  help  to  emphasize  the  close  kinship  bctuee, 
poetry  and  music*  Poetry  has  rhyme.'  rhytlim%.ctei 
Music  adds  melody  and  the  thought. is  enhanced  b; 
the  beauty  of  the  music. 

The  reading  of  "•Hiawatha"  mav'bc  accompanied  lr 
Ihc  playing  of  real  Indian 'music."  or  by  Cadman" 
modern  Indian  songs."  In  "Miles  Standish."  the  oh 
Puritan  psalms,  as  welUs  Indian  music,  will  help  erettt. 
a  proper  atmosphere  for  the  story*  Old  French  song 
and  singing  games  are  appropriate  to  "Evangeline." 
Longfellow's  "Village  Blacksmith"  sketches  a  portrai 
that  may  be  further  elaborated  by  the  u,e  pf  musii 
wit}]  mutative  unvjj  effects. 


Another  way  to  relate  school  to  life  and 
complete  and  perfect  the  teaching  of  English, 
History,  Geography,  etc,,  by  fitting  in  the  original  music 
which  formed  so  vital  a  part  in  the  development  of  Nations, 
and  in  the  events  chronicled  in  the  great  Literature  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  peoples. 

This  little  booklet  presents  a  chronologi- 
cal table  of  world  events,  relates  the  develop- 
ment of  Music  from  the  Ancient  Hebrew 
civilization,  to  the  present  time,  which  alone  is 
worth  more  than  the  ordinary  text  book  and 
also  shows  how  to  utilize  the  Victor  in  every 
department  of  school  work,  thus  correlating 
music  with  every  other  sub- 
ject in  the  entire  course. 

Send  for  free  copy  to 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 
$67.50  special  quotation 
to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in  use,  tlie 
horn  can  lie  placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  the  cahinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promiscuous  use 
by  irresponsible  people. 
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sustained.  Tlieouly  conditions  Of  this  offer  are  that  the  subscriber 
must  mention  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  when  writing 
to  advertisers,  and  that  complaint  must  be  made  within  thirty  days 
after  date  of  issue  of  Magazine  containing  the  advertisement.  Read 
all  advertisements  carefully,  so  that  you  fully  understand  them. 
They  are  an  epitome  of  the  business  life  of  today,  are  full  of  interest 
and  worth  auy-one*s  time  and  attention. 

Entered  as  second-class  iiuiil  mullet-  A/iril  21,  1911,,  ill  /he  post,  office 
Jhmsville,  A'.  I'.,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  S,  1879.  ' 
Copyright,  1015,  by  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 
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Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in  Our  April  Number 

THE  most  important  feature  of  April  NORMAL  Instructor-Primary  Plans  will  be 
an  article  by  that  wonderful  woman,  beloved  by  every  teacher  and  school  child  of 
America, — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Although  Mrs.  Wiggin  is  deeply  interested  in  edu- 
cational work  and  has  been  concerned  largely  with  it,  accomplishing  some  of  the  most 
far-reaching  achievements  in  the  way  of  educational  progress  of  any  woman  living,  her 
time  is  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  meeting  the  demands  of  a  c  lamorous  public  for  more 
Patsys,  Rebeccas,  Carols,  and  Little  Careys.  The  editors  of  this  magazine  congratulate 
themselves  and  their  readers  on  this  article.  The  magnificent  response  that  the  teaching 
public  has  given  the  magazine  in  its  consolidated  form  makes  it  possible  for  the  editors 
and  publishers  to  give  a  message  from  such  a  celebrated  writer  as  Mrs.  Wiggin.  Every 
teacher  in  the  country  will  want  to  read  the  April  issue.  We  can  confidently  say  that  it 
will  be  the  broadest,  most  uplifting,  really  helpful  and  inspiring  educational  magazine 
ever  published.  Its  keynote  is  Co-operation  between  Home  and  School,  Parent  and 
Teacher,  for,  from  the  mass  of  inquiries  that  have  come  to  the  editorial  desk  it  is  known 
that  there  is  widespread  and  vital  interest  in  this  subject.  There  will  be  presented  an 
array  of  ideas  and  experiences  that  bear  on  this  topic :  "How  Country  Life  Clubs  Made 
for  Community  Centers;"  'A  Mothers' Club  and  What  Came  of  It;"  "Why  Cook  County 
Schools  are  Famous ;"  "Programs  for  Parents'  and  Patrons'  Day;"  "School  and  Home 
Gardens  from  the  Commercial  Side,"  and  "Cooking  in  Rural  Schools."  The  Story  of  the 
"Little  Brick"  gives  a  delightful  description  of  some  wonderful  work  in  "nature  study 
which  is  profusely  illustrated.  There  are  some  splendid  new  ideas  for  General  Exercises 
or  Morning  Exercises,  and  an  article  that  is  sure  to  attract,  entitled  "Attention!"  The 
lessons  in  "Self-Expression"  and  "Rhythms"  are  unusually  pleasing  and  the  picture 
chosen  for  study,  Troyon's  "Return  to  the  Farm,"  will  be  popular  universally.  The  Enter- 
tainment pages  will  abound  in  delightful  little  operettas  and  exercises,  with  a  full  allot- 
ment of  good  recitations  and  songs.  And  yet,  these  features  that  have  been  named  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  host  of  good  things  that  await  our  readers  next  month. 

Subscription  Prices  and  Combinations 

Below  we  give  a  schedule  of  prices,  singly  and  in  combinations,  of  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans,  Seeley's  Question  Book,  Every  Day  Plans,  The  Year's 
Entertainments,  Practical  Selections,  The  School  Year  all  of  which  are  pulished 
by  us;  together  with  the  Pathfinder  for  which  we  act  as  agents. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  one  year  $1.25 

The  Pathfinder,  one  ysar  .'   1-00 

Seeley's  Question  Book,  postpaid.  :   1.00 

Every  Day  Plans,  3  vols.,  postpaid   1.00 

The  Year's  Entertainments,  1  vol.  cloth,  postpaid   1.00 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  Pathfinder    1.75 

((  '(  ««  (<  ii        With  any  one  of  the  $1.00  1.90 

WiLU  books  listed  above    i,7v 

«<  «  «       "  "       «    any  2  of  the  $1.00  books  2.50 

<<  «  «       «  <'       "    all  3  of  the  $1.00  books  3.10 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  ™™™der   2-35 

n  «  n       a  "    with  rV""FIi? °„E^aCdany   2.95 

2  of  the  SI. 00  books   

((  <<  11  (<  ii       with  PATHFINDER  and  .11  3  55 

W1LU  3  of  the  $1.00  books    u.^ 

Practical  Selections,  postpaid   c65 

School  Year,  postpaid  65 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  lla^J^ons   1-60 

(<  ii  It  ii  it         With  !,oth  Practical  Selections  \  95 

and  School  Year    * 

<£  (<  ((  ((  ((         with  PATHFINDER  and  S.I..,. >1  ?  10 

W1L"  Year  or  Practical  Selections   '  V 

K  a  ii  ii  ii         wjth  PATHFINDER  School  Year  2  45 

WXL"  and  Practical  Selections  .... 

Pathfinder  and  any  1  of  the  $1.00  Books   1.60 

n         n     a   2  il    "       "       "    2.20 

(<         <<     <<   3  n    n      n       a    . ...   2.80 

n         a    School  Year  or  Practical  Selections   ,   1.35 

(<        n       n       a    and      '<  "    1.70 

Any  2  of  the  $1.00  Books   1.60 

All  3  of  the  $1.00  Books   2.20 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Postage:  For  subscription  to  other  couiitries,  add  postage 
as  follows:  Canadian  Postage:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Flans,  30c;  Path- 
finder, 52c.    Foreign:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  50c;  Pathfinder,  52c. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  include  such  of  the  above 
books  as  3'0u  can  use  to  advantage. 

Trie  "Pathfinfler  is  llie  °^  relia,,le  Weekly  News  Review,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 
1  11C  1  <U11J.111U.CI  j2  issues,  fx. 00  a  year.  Every  teacher  i»  now  expected  to  kee]  well  informed 
about  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  the  Pathfinder  is  their  best  medium  for  this  purpose.  In  this  paper 
not  onh?  is  the  important  news  of  the  world  skillfully  and  impartially  condensed  but  a  large  variety  of 
^enerpv  features  are  included,  such  as  special  illustrated  articles  011  scientific  and  Other  timely  subjects, 
outlines  of  debates,  puzzles  and  diversions  for  the  children,  amusing  anecdotes,  etc.  On  the  editorial 
page  current  topics  are  discussed  in  a  clear-sighted,  fair-minded  way,  intended  to  stimulate  wholesome 
thought  but  not  to  influence  opinions  or  bolster  up  isms  or  hobbies.  The  PATHFINDER  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, not  a  new  thing;  it  is  now  in  its  20th  year  of  increasing  success  and  it  is  evervwhere  recoguized 
as  the  best  current  events  review  published.  Every  teacher  needs  it  in  his  work,  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without  it;  il  animates  the  dry  bones  of  history,  geography,  civics,  etc.,  and  rids  teaching  of  half  its 
drudgery.  The  Pathfindkr  gives  teachers  just  w  hat  they  need  to  know  about  the  doings  and  discussions 
of  the  da}-  ;  it  tells  the  story  briefly,  clearly,  yet  comprehensively,  so  that  the  teacher  can  quickly  gra-p 
it  aud  readily  apply  it.  It  places  everything  you  want  to  know  at  your  finger's  ends  by  means  of  a 
complete  quarterly  index.  What  the-dictionar}-  is  to  language,  the  Pathfinder  is  to  current  history — 
an  indispensable  guide,  worth  many  times  its  small  cost.  Size  recently  increased  to  32  pages,  but  still 
published  at  the  popular  subscription  price  of  $1.00  a  year.  With  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 
$1.75  or  in  other  combinations  as  listed  above. 
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he  School  Century,  one  year 
\  Poems  Worth  Knowing  1  See 
'  The  Teachers'  Practice  Book 

ts~  The  above  offer  applies  to  either  new  or  renewal  subscribers 


Regular  Price  51.25 
description  on  page 


4) 


/  ALL  FOR 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


March  ipij 
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The  "Favorite"  Grafonola 


liDiLlldilii 


Superintendents 
School  Principals 


A  desk -book 


and 


Grade  Teachers 


HpHE  educational  value  of  the  Grafonola  in  the 
school  is  readily  recognizable.  During  the 
formative  period  of  the  child's  musical  taste,  it 
can  be  made  a  tremendously  potent  factor  in 
influencing   and    developing   the    musical  sense. 


THIS  COLUMBIA  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  GRAFONOLA, 
the  "FAVORITE"  OUTFIT  sells  for  $65.00  com- 
plete.   The  instrument,  which  is  detachable,  sells 
for  $50.00  without  the  movable  stand  (Grafonola Mobile). 

Then  there  is  our  large  horn  machine  for  the  gym- 
nasium or  the  assembly  hall,  THE  COLUMBIA  "PLAY- 
GROUND SPECIAL"  (Style  BII)  which  sells  for  $60.00. 

We  also  have  two  styles  of  GRAFONOLAS  FOR 
SINGLE-ROOM  USE.  Upon  receipt  of  a  card  from  you 
giving  the  area  of  your  room,  we  will  forward  photograph, 
specifications  and  price  of  the  Grafonola  which  answers 
your  exact  requirements  as  to  tone-balance  and  volume. 

Regarding  TONE:  Our  science  department  has  made* 
possible  in  the  Columbia  Grafonola  two  fundamental 
qualities  that  make  it  the  incomparable  instrument  for 
school  purposes.  NATURALNESS  gained  through  proper 
balance  of  the  harmonics,  and  VOLUME  gained  through 
having  the  best  proportioned  sound  chamber. 

THE  WEALTH,  WARMTH  and  PURITY  OF  TONE 
is  phenomenal.  The  VOLUME,  THE  GREATEST,  al- 
though susceptible  to  every  gradation  by  use  of  the  ex- 
clusive swell-box  blinds  or  "tone  control  leaves." 

As  an  endorsement  of  Columbia  product,  may  we 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  CINCINNATI,  far- 
famed  for  its  music  and  culture,  has  SIXTY  COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLAS  IN  HER  SCHOOLS  AND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS: and  NEW  YORK  CITY,  the  largest  school 
system  of  America  has  over  TWO  HUNDRED  COLUM- 
BIA GRAFONOLAS  IN  HER  SCHOOLS. 

The  standard  of  the  times  demands 


THIS  BOOK  "SCHOOL  ROOM  MUSIC"  is  the  first 
book  published  that  teaches  HOW  THE  COLUM- 
BIA GRAFONOLA  IS  USED  IN  THE  DAILY 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM.   It  explains  what  to  use  it  for,  and 
what  Educational  Records  to  use  with  it. 

This  book  is  a  comprehensive  desk-book,  showing 
maximum  results  obtainable,  and  it  instructs  how  to 
minimize  the  teachers  time  in  certain  subjects,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  to  do  with  ear-training. 

This  book  is  instructive  but  not  pedantic:  it  is  en- 
lightening but  not  radical. 

This  book  summarizes  the  proofs  that  the  COLUM- 
BIA GRAFONOLA  and  COLUMBIA  EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS  contribute  definitely  to  the  physical,  mental 
and  cultural  training  of  boys  and  girls. 

Select  records  develop  the  child's  emotional  nature, 
bring  to  children  the  play  of  the  whole  world  through 
folk  dances,  help  playgrounds  to  pay  dividends,  answer 
the  child's  plea,  "Tell  us  a  story,"  teach  the  principles  of 
good  singing,  stimulate  grace  and  self-expression  through 
rhythmic  exercise,  and  assist  in  cultivating  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  truly  worth-while  in  music. 

Send  for  this  book  (as  it  is  free  to  all)  whether  you 
own  a  Columbia,  contemplate  purchasing  one,  or  simply 
wish  a  vision  of  modern  thought  as  relates  to  modern 
teaching  appliances. 

up-to-date  equipment 


|     Columbia  Grafonolas 

You  Can  Test  Their  Efficiency  in  Your  School 

I  We  will  arrange,  free  of  charge,  to  deliver  a  Columbia  School 

H  nient  that  you  prefer)  together  with  sufficient  Educational  R 

Mil  days  free  trial,  that  you  may  know  for  yourself  the  inspirationa 

§jjj  ing  possibilities  of  this  perfected  modern  invention.  Address: 

1 


Graphophone  Company 

Woolworth    Building,    New  York. 
Toronto — 363-5-7  Sorauren  Ave. 

Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty. 


■Illl 


Creators  of  the  talking  machine 
Pioneers  and  leaders  in  the  talk 
machine  art.    Owners  of  the 
undamental  patents 
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B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency  ,Kan-liSS^Si! 

,^^™~™™™",^"™™^^^,^^~  Spokane,  Wash.— Chamber  of  Com.  Bldg. 
The  Agency  with  the  Short  Understandable  Contract .       26th  Year 


InvMxviii  The  Interstate  Teachers' Agency 

( WE  have  more  demands  for  teachers  than  available  candidates. 

Why?  Because  "! 

I. WE  <lo  1111  Int.- 111  <•  business. 

T.  H.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor,  501-303  Livingston  Ul.ls. 


■  needs. 


Rochester,  N.  V. 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


YOU   WANTED  THAT  POSITION 


Did  you  get  it/'    In  "Tcacbint!  as  a  Business"  you  m.iy  fliul  the 

  reason  n-hy.   Tlil.%  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations 

Western  Uflico  of  thirty  years  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  applications. 

RealtTjKdt^riokanc,  ^ash.     IT  TELLS  HOW.    Sent  free.    623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


them  to  you  promptly, 


24  Good  Photographs  For  $1.00.   Send  ns  a  cabinet 
photo,  or  any  other  good  picture  of  yourself,  and  $1.00, 
«— —I  ■!      and  we   will' make  24  copies,  2> ,  in.  by  ;}'  ,  in.,  and  mail 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Chautauqua  Teachers'  Agency 


tauqua  Teachers'  Agency, 
retires  from  the  business. 


422  Windsor  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"No  Position,  No  Fee."    Write  us  for  particulars 
Erie  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Erie,  Pa.  Sold  to  the  Chau- 
Mr.  W.  E.  Ditnorier,  Proprietor  and  Manager  for  the  past  seven  years 
All  active  registrations  transferred  to  our  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  office. 


Edmands  Educators9  Exchange 

WORK  BEGUN  AT  ONCE  for  those  who  send  NAMES  of  REFERENCES  >nd 
E.  J.  Edmund.,  Mgr.     101  Trcmniit  St.     BOSTON,  JIASS.       — S.  B.  Fares,  «w.     «>ll«-s  lllilg. 


FOUNDED 

1897 

25  et«.)  Portage. 
»  ir.KES-BABKE,  PA 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Recommends  teachers  in  answer  to  Direct  Calls  from  Employers.    Has  good  teachers  for  any 
posftion  at  any  time.  Our  free  Booklet  tells  how  to  apply  for  a  position.  / 
ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Mgr.  E.  R.  NICHOLS,  Asst.  Mgr. 

623  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


EVERETT  O. 
•2 A  Park  St.,  Ronton.  .Mass. 
1  -><i  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
is  17  I  Street,  Washing  ton  j  I).  C. 
SiS  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


FISK  &  CO..  Proprietors. 

317  Masonic  Temple,  Denver.  Colo. 
514  J  on  rnal  Bids.,  Portland,  Ore. 
2161  Shattuck  Ave..  Berkley.  Cal. 
343  Douglas  Bide.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TUE  QDEU/ED  TCAPUCD'C  AHCIIOV    has  had  THIRTY-ONE- years  of  ex- 
I  nC-DnCFTtn-  I  CCUnCn  O-flUCRb  I    perience,  co-operating  with  TEACH-., 
ERS,  PRINCIPALS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS.   Write  for  our  free  booklet. 
.A  U  D  I  TOR  I  UM    BUILDING  C  HI  C  AGO,    ILLINO  I  S 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

The  leading-  Agency  for  the  entire  WEST  and  ALASKA.  Now  is  the  best  time  to 
enroll  for  1915-16  vacancies.    Write  immediately  for  free  circular.        BOISE,  IDAHO 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

W.  H.  JONES,  Mgr. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


20  INCREASE 

\\ V  have  secured  an  average  increase  of  'Hi'v  in  the 
salaries  of  nil  teachers  placed. 
Til  E  SOFT  1 1 
is  our  field.    We  cover  it. 


MIDLAND        Fourteen  years  under  the  same  management  assures  both  teacher  and 

TEACHERS*    employer  the  best  service.    Write  either  office  for  blank. 

AGENCY.        Station  A.     Spokane,  Wash.      Warrensburg,  Missouri. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  POSITION  OR  PROMOTION  S^^S 

nu  n  1  schools  to  State  University.  Have  placed  over  eleven  thousand  brainy  men  and  women  in 
goon  positions.  No  registration  fee  necessary. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASS'N.,  681  Scarritt,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

:i~>t  h  yc.ir.  First  class  equipment.  Operates 
locally  and  nationally.  Direct  calls  from 
school  officers.  Direct  recommendations. 
Teachers  wanted  for   emergency  calls. 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
No  Advance  Fee 


Adams  School  and  Oflice  Bureau  t 

J.  PORTER  ADAMS,  Manager, 


gency  lor  Teachers,  Librarians,  Office  Assistants,  Want 
positions  now  or  for  next  fail  ?  Write 

3t!4  Peoples  Gas  ituilding,  Chicago 


Wanted 


We  need  300  grade,  250  High  school,  340  Rural  teachers  at  once 
for  September.  Good  positions  now  open.  No  registration  fee.  Write 
today.   OSWEGO  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Positions  Guaranteed : 


Our  Teachers 
regu  lardepan 
school  aul  hor 


•Hi 


utol  111 

swhi 


Ml  I 


influence  and  methods  are  so  successful ) 
provided  they  register  early.   If  we  lora 
;tinl  pay  you  as  high  as  J50.00  cash  forfe 
i        today.    TEACHERS' BUREAU 


ceof 
Our 


at  we  ckii  absolutely  guarantee  the  locution  of  well  qualified  teachers 
yortf  h,ju  you  pay  us.  if  you  are  not  located  we  forfeit  our  guarantee 
ire.  This  is  straight  and  hacked  bv  an  endowed  college.  Write  for 
•:CARRI  I  T-MORRISVILLE  COLLEGE,  Morrisville,  Missouri. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
REGISTER  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 


THE  WASHINGTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

We  were  established  in  1010,  and  operate  in  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  especially  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Montana.  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Nevada.  The  above  is  the  high  salary  belt,  (Result  is  our  record.)  For  blank  and  information  address, 
<J.  0.  SEELEY,  Manager,  Carey,  Idaho,     or     Tacoma,  Washington. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  i^r^Tp^ 

or  tlic  annua]  "Rocky  HoubuId 

joarh^iV  Agenry  School  iMrpctorW*."  we  arc  in  touch  with  nearly  nil  the  schools  in  the  following  States:  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevnda.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
I  rregon,  Booth  Dakota,  Ulah.  Washington  and  Wyoming.  BOOKLET— "How  to  Apply  for  a  School  and  Se- 
cure Promotion,  with  Laws  of  Certification 
of  Teachers  of  all  the  States."  free  to  mem- 
bers or  sent  prepaid  for  Fifty  Cents  in 
stamps.  Money  Refunded  if  not  satittfted* 
WRITE  08  TO-DAY  for  free  Booklet 
allowing  how  we  place  our  touchers. 

WILLIAM  HUFFEK;  Manager.  

THE   LARGES1    M  *<  If  E'.KS*  AGFNCY  IN  TMF.    ROCK  V    MOUNTAIN  REGION. 


Rocxr Mr  Teachers 

/IG£/VCY.  EMPIRE  BLD'G,  Denver, Colo. 


The  Distribution  of  School 
Teachers 

By  B.  F.  Clark 

From  the  thousands  of  colleges  and 
other  higher  institutions  of  learning 
there  are  graduated  every  year  an  army 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  ready 
to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  work- 
ers of  the  world.  A  few  have  prepared 
for  some  particular  pursuit, — the  law,  the 
ministry,  commerce, — but  the  smallest 
number  of  all  have  prepared  for  educa- 
tional work,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  "teach- 
ing school."  Those  who  have  not  had 
any  definite  goal  clearly  in  view  find 
themselves  at  the  close  of  their  school 
days  "up  against  it."  For  a  time  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  world  had  forgotten 
that  it  owed  them  a  living.  The  problem 
of  getting  on  somebody's  pay  roll  be- 
comes rather  acute!  It  occurs  to  them 
that  their  recent  training  can  be  us"ed  for 
teaching,  therefore  many  take  up  that 
work.  Teaching  is  the  only  field  in 
which  there  is  a  reasonable  immediate 
return  on  one's  educational  investment. 
The  salaries  at  the  very  start  are  star- 
vation wages  as  is  true  in  most  commer- 
cial pursuits,  and  while  maximum  sal- 
aries are  modest,  they  are  quite  suffi- 
cient and  make  possible  a  life  most 
attractive  because  of  its  associations, 
its  opportunity  for  culture  and  its  leisure 
for  self-employment.  This  annual  in- 
crease of  brand  new  material  is  taken 
up  and  absorbed  by  the  schools  of  the 
country  without  any  disturbance.  How? 
Through  what  medium? 

Among  the  immense  number  of  teach- 
ers already  in  the  work  there  are  every 
year  countless  changes,  promotions,  re- 
tirements, etc.  Busy  teachers  have  little 
time  and  few  facilities  for  the  consider- 
able task  of  finding  out  what  the  market 
for  teachers  is  in  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment in  salary,  work  or  location.  Their 
own  unaided  efforts  carry  but  a  few 
miles  from  their  doorsteps  while  the  need 
of  some  means  of  communication  of  wide 
scope  and  recognized  standing  is  appar- 
ent. A  manufacturing  concern  not  only 
makes  its  product  but  also  finds  a  mar- 
ket for  it.  The  college  or  educational 
factory  takes  the  general  attitude  that 
it  manufactures  the  product  but  goes  no 
further. 

How  do  thousands  of  these  teachers, 
both  experienced  and  inexperienced,  get 
their  positions?  There  is  an  educational 
clearing  house  through  which  those  who 
want  to  teach  and  those  who  want  teach- 
ers can  be  brought  together.  The  neces- 
sity of  teachers  brought  into  existence 
Teachers'  Agencies  and  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  three  generations  for  teach- 
ers and  schools  to  get  together  through 
such  agencies.  So  modestly  have  these 
valuable  adjuncts  to  education  worked 
that  hardly  anybody  outside  of  the  field 
of  education  has  been  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence. Yet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
teacher  desiring  a  school  will  first  place 
an  application  in  an  agency!  The  intent 
of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent to  clear  away  the  fog  about  this 
business  in  the  mind  of  the  average  per- 
son and  in  the  minds  of  some  teachers. 

Teachers'  Agencies  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  some  seventy  years. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
have  splendidly  served  their  purpose. 
Agencies  are  used  by  schools  from  the 
university  to  the  grades.  Any  school 
officer,  of  high  or  low  degree,  who  does 
not  avail  himself  of  Agency  service  at 
some  time  is  a  back  number  and  is  over- 
looking a  considerable  chance  of  attain- 
ing the  best  results  possible  for  the 
funds  and  equipment  at  his  disposal.  In 
fact  the  business  of  most  agencies  is 
with  schools  of  the  very  best  class  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  with  the  lower 
strata  of  schools,  which  clearly  proves 
that  the  best  men  and  women  in  educa- 
tion support  and  value  the  work  done  by 
the  Teachers'  Agencies. 

Through  bringing  about  the  most  ad- 
vantageous distribution  possible  of  teach- 


Spring  U.  S.  Government 
Civil  Service  Examinations 

All  teachers  .should  try  tUeTJ.S.  Government  examina- 
tions to  be  held  throughout  the  entirecountry  during 
the  Spring.  The  positions  to  be  tilled  pay  from  ^fVSI  it. 
Sl.VH):  have  short,  hours  and  annual  vacations,  with  full 
pay  and  are  life  positions, 

Xliose  interested  should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  P  P*.  Rochester,  N-  Y.. 
for  large  descriptive  book,  showing  tin*  positions  avail- 
able, and  string  many  sample  examination  Questions, 
which  will  bo  scut,  lice  of  charge. 


EsierbrooK 

School  Pens 


.  «£  Ut 
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Esterbroolc 
School  Pens  are 
specially  made  to 
meet  the  require- 
ments of  school 
work,  and  how  well 
they  do  it  is  shown 
by  their  universal 
use  in  the  public 
schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

At  all  dealers.    Write  to  us  for  samples. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Camden,  N.  J. 


Literary  Assistance 

All  work  prepared  to  order. 

Debate  Outlines,  any  subject.  Both  affirmative 
anrl  negative  $1.00,  either  5Uc.  Complete  diuqw- 
sions  $2.oU  per  thousand  words. 

Essays,  Orations.  Speeches,  etc..  on  any  siibjii-l 
andforany  occasion  $2.50  per  thousand  words. 
Outlines  $1.00  each. 

Manuscripts  of  all  kinds  revised  $1.00  per 
thousand  words. 

Book  Eeviews  a  specially. 

JOHN  H.  ARNOLD, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Wholesale  School  Supplies 


Sentence  Builders.  Number  Builders.  Word 
Builders, Number  Cards,  Phonograms.  Clock  Dials, 
Sewing  Cards,  Drawing  Stencils.  Colored  Sticks, 
Pegs  and  Cubes,  Peg  Boards.  Weaving  Mats.  Toy 
Money,  Dissected  Maps,  Gummed  Stars  &  Seals* 
Raphia,   Reed,  Yarns,    Cords.    Modeling  C  J  a  v. 

fcciasora,  Folding  4  Cutting  Paper,  Water  Colon,  Drawing  Paper 
Writing     Paper,    Tableia,    Past.-,     Dictionaries,    Haps,  Glolxs, 

The  Dobson  Evans  Co.,  40  E-  Long'  St.,  Columbus  Ohio 


CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  TO  TEACHERS 


Wanted  10000  Teachers 

To  test  "The  Story  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling 

'•It  is  simple  and  definite"  and  the  results 
are  WONDEKFi'L.  Read  "Modern  Methods 
of  Teaching  Primary  Reading"  in  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans  for  Sept.  1914. 
For  free  information  address 

G.  W.  LEWIS, 

4806  St-  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago.  III. 

Also  ARTHUR  F.  BIRD.  London.  22  Bedford  Street. 
Strand. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Ini  AVC  Dialogues,  Recitation;..  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
L  f  Ln  I  O  log  ies,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Kinder  Plays, 
I  Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 

I Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,   Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Qoods,  etc.     Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions.  Large 
catalogue  Free.    Kverv  Teacher  should  have  one. 
T.  S.  DENISON  A  CO.  Dept.  68  Chicago^ 


ilnitl  SI  .00 


RINGS  St  MEDALS  I 

IC.K.GROUSE  CO. CATAL06FRE£ 
NorthAttleboroMass.Box  A4 


Medals  and  Badges 

FOB 

School,  College  Music 

Class  Pins  and  Pins  for  Engraving 

Manufactured  hy 

Artistic  Medal  &  Badge  Co., 

1  Beekman  St.,       New  York 

Send  fur  Catalogue 


til  CLASS  P/NS 

OPQ  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

—  J?a      enn  nm  i  cec  oeunni  no  ennrrv 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 
FOR  COLLEGE.  SCHOOL  OR  SOCIETY 

Catalog  with  attractive  prices  mai'ed  free 
upon  request.  Special  offer,  either  style  ol  pins  here  illus- 
trated with  any  three  letters  and  figures,  one  or  two  colors 
Ol  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  30c  each;  $3.00  dozen  ; 
SILVER  PLATE,  150  each  ;  $1.50  dozen. 
BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.       S3 9  BASTIAN  SLOG. ,  ROCHE3TLR,  N.  V. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


iiiK  talent,  the  Teachers'  Agencies  have 
rendered  a  distinctly  valuable  aid  in  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers  and  in  get- 
ting for  the  school  the  very  best  avail- 
able brains  and  personality.  It  is  so 
common  as  to  excite  no  comment  for  an 
agency  to  send  a  teacher  several  thou- 
sand miles  to  his  (or  her)  new  position. 
This  distribution  of  the  product  of  edu- 
cational institutions  of  higher  learning 
has  unquestionably  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  both  schools  and  teachers  result- 
ing in  their  mutual  benefit  in  many 
ways. 

What  influence  could  be  greater  for 
any  college  than  to  have  its  graduates 
working  as  teachers  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  boys  and  girls?  Every  teacher 
is  the  center  of  a  sphere  of  influence  not 
only  for  his  own  college  but  also  for  the 
cause  of  higher  education  and  better  liv- 
ing in  general.  Is  it  of  no  advantage 
for  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  its  graduates  working 
faithfully  in  the  best  schools  all  over 
this  broad  land?  Is  it  of  no  value  for 
even  this  great  university  that  every 
year  hundreds,  literally,  are  placed  in 
important  positions  entirely  through 
Teachers'  Agencies?  And  this  is  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  most 
valuable  and  well  managed  "Board  of 
Recommendations  !"  How  can  the  spirit 
of  this  university  be  spread  more  advan- 
tageously? What  could  be  more  enlight- 
ening for  the  young  than  to  have  the 
college  spirit  instilled? 

The  standard  of  efficiency,  truth  and 
honesty  of  the  Teachers'  Agency  of  to- 
day is  such  that  a  telegram  will  start 
instanter  a  teacher  on  a  long,  expensive 
trip  to  the  new  post  without  a  question 
and  with  the  guarantee  only  that  "The 
Agency"  has  requested  it.  Schools  with- 
out number  fill  their  positions  with  men 
and  women  whom  they  have  never  even 
heard  of,  much  less  seen,  depending  upon 
the  Agency  records  and  recommenda- 
tions. These  things  are  truth,  not  fic- 
tion. To  arrive  at  such  a  point  of  effi- 
ciency, agencies  have  worked  for  years 
and  have  by  their  good  sense,  their  fidel- 
ity to  the  interests  of  all  and  their  inde- 
fatigable energy  won  their  status  by 
pure  merit  alone.  - 

Do  you  know  that  the  men  and  women 
who  are  carrying  on  the  great  Teachers' 
Agency  work  of  this  country  are  taken 
from  the  best  ranks  of  education?  Among 
them  are  college  presidents  and  profes- 
sors, public  school  superintendents,  grad- 
uates of  our  highest  and  most  renowned 
universities,  men  who  have  attained  Em- 
inence in  religious  work,  successful  men 
in  school  book  publishing  work,  promi- 
nent musicians  and,  in  short,  persons  of 
the  very  highest  intelligence. 

Do  you  know  that  these  Agencies  are 
strong  financial  institutions,  many  of 
them  corporations,  with  branches  situ- 
ated to  cover  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
territory  they  serve?  Do  you  realize 
that  these  Agencies  are  ever  alert,  "on 
the  job,"  ready  on  a  telegram  to  offer 
reliable  aid  to  whomsoever  may  call? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  it  means 
to  keep  such  an  organization  as  an  up- 
to-date  Agency  in  a  state  of  constant 
preparedness,  the  trained  helpers  always 
ready,  the  managerial  force  ever  on 
hand,  willing,  cheerful,  optimistic,  re- 
sourceful? They  have  their  offices  open 
every  working  day  in  the  year,  in  dull 
season  and  in  busy  season.  One  can  think 
of  nothing  more  similar  than  the  crew 
of  a  ship  in  the  navy  which  is  ever  and 
always  ready  for  a  "fight  or  a  frolic." 

Did  you  ever  realize  that  the  retainer 
fees,  which  teachers  pay  as  the  evidence 
of  their  own  belief  in  their  own  qualifi- 
cations, are  never  more  than  two  dollars 
each  and  would  not  reimburse  the  agency 
for  its  postage  bill?  That  each  manager 
is  capable  of  holding  down  a  first  class 
position  as  a  teacher  (frequently  are 


taken  directly  from  the  ranks  of  teach- 
ers)  and  are,  therefore,  paid  salaries 
corresponding?  That  "overhead  expen- 
ses," rent,  salaries,  postage,  printing, 
etc.,  are  enormous  and  that  the  percent- 
age of  profit  on  each  commission  paid  is 
less  than  one  third?  In  a  word,  have  you 
ever  thought  anything  more  than  that 
Agencies  are  and  always  have  been,  and 
are  naturally  accepted  facts? 

It  is  generally  believed  by  the  ordinary 
teacher  that  the  problem  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Agency  is  to  find  the  vacancies  to 
which  it  can  recommend  its  candidates. 
The  very  reverse  in  fact  of  this  is  true. — 
The  problem  is  to  keep  up  an  active  live 
list  of  available  teachers.  You  -never 
saw  any  general  advertisement  of  a 
Teachers'  Agency  for  vacancies;  such 
advertisements  are  always  aimed  at  the 
teacher.  Any  other  method  would  be 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Im- 
agine an  Agency  with  a  lot  of  vacancies 
for  which  it  had  to  hunt  candidates;  if 
the  Agencv  is  not  ready  to  act  at  once, 
the  opportunity  is  gone — lost. 

A  list  is  constantly  changing.  A 
teacher  available  today  probably  will  not 
be  available  a  month  hence,  having 
in  the  meantime  definitely  settled  on 
some  plan  of  work  or  study.  A  list  a 
year  old  is  almost  worthless,  two  years 
old— junk.  Hence  the  constant  effort  is 
to  build  up  and  keep  up  the  grade  and 
quality  of  the  list.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
for  its  own  self  preservation  a  Teachers' 
Agency  must  make  good; — that  is,  it 
must  satisfy  the  school  authorities  and 
satisfy  its  candidates.  To  do  this,  it 
must  be  absolutely  fair,  impersonal, 
strictly  honest  and  even  generous  in 
financial  affairs.  "You  cannot  fool  all 
the  people  all  of  the  time.  "  A  business 
which  has  been  constantly  before  the 
most  severe  of  all  critics — teachers, — for 
a  generation  certainly  has  stood  the  acid 
test! 


Prof.  Joseph  H.  Hill,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D. , 
whose  name  for  twenty-five  years  has 
been  familiar  to  the  teachers  of  the 
great  Missouri  Valley  region  and  con- 
tiguous territory  and  whose  reputation 
as  an  educator  has  spread  from  coast  to 
coast,  has  accepted  a  position  with  The 
Clark  Teachers'  Agency  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Hill's  principal  work  has  been  as 
president  of  the  State  Normal  System 
of  Kansas,  though,  for  the  current  year 
he  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  will  take  up  his  new  duties 
just  as  soon  as  his  present  obligations 
will  permit.  Dr.  Hill's  new  address  will 
be  in  care  of  Clark  Teachers'  Agency, 
New  York  Life  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency,  623  S. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  publishes  a  neat 
booklet  entitled  "Teaching  as  a  Busi- 
ness. The  booklet  contains  much  in- 
formation of  great  value  to  teachers  ap- 
plying for  positions.  There  are  many 
hints  about  letter  writing,  about  the  per- 
sonality of  a  teacher  when  he  appears 
before  a  school  official  and  some  hints 
about  the  way  in  which  he  should  present 
his  claims;  also  numerous  hints  on  things 
he  should  not  do.  During  the  past  year 
this  pamphlet  was  used  in  the  classrooms 
of  more  than  fifty  Normal  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Education  in  our  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges.  It  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  teacher. 


T^  total  number  of  county  superin- 
tendents in  Kansas  is  105.  Of  these,  fif- 
ty-three are  women  and  fifty-two  men. 


To  be  of  service  is  a  solid  foundation 
for  contentment  in  this  world. — Charles 
W.  Eliot. 


Most  Dainty  Souvenirs  at  Close  of  School 

ever  yet  offered  iur  your  pupils,  will  now  be  found  in  our  Heavy  Satin 
Biblion  Bookmarks.   Sizes 2%x9  and  i;ax9  inches. 

Send  at  once  10  cents  for  two  samples,  both  sizes,  and  we  will 
enclose  Order  Hlauk  which  has  on  it  the  seven  colors  which  we  furnish 
and  paper  slips  with  poems  which  we  print  on  the  ribbons— they 
are  sentiments  suited  for  the  relined  tastes  of  our  Teachers,  and  appeal 

l°«ii'r  Ni'w  Poems— "Do  Your  Best,"  "A  Cordial  Greeting." 

We  <  an  put  on  these  above  marks— name  of  your  School,  County,  Dis- 
trict number,  Slate,  Date  and  Teacher's  name. 
I'riee  Lists- Ten  large  size  Ribbon  Marks  with  Teacher's  name,  etc.,  $l.:!ti— additional  ones,  at   in',,  cents 
t  aeii.  Ten  small  size  Ribbon  Marks  with  Teacher's  name,  etc.,  85c— additional  ones,  ti  cents. 

When  lii  are  ordered  without  name.etc,  either  or  both  sizes.priees  it" ,.c  and  6 cents.  It  t  ale  to  setut 

for  samples,  we  will  select  lor  vou  the  same  dav  received  and  guarantee  sadslaclion. 

Will  send  free  one  sample  (small)  with  Order  Blank.    2  cent  stamp  appreciated. 
BftOWN  &  BROWN,  tlept.  25.  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


Kst.  2::  years.  Registry  In  both 
O/lices,  only  $1.  Commission  not 
more  than  5%.  Send  fee  and  refer- 


The  Hazard  Teachers9  Agency 

enc«  ftratlejrter,  or  write  for  blank  and  bool  lei 
Kitsuta  Hlds,l>HMM:Aroi,IS,  HI.W  •  >,.„.  Wndiso..  Bid*.,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

SCHFRMFRHftRIM  TEAfUFRS'  Ar.nVfv  353  »«h  Ave,  new  yo^ 

oldest  and  best  kxown  in  u.s.  E.taWhhed  1856.  CHAS.vv.  MULFORD,  Proprietor 


u.  s. 


CUNNINGHAM  TEACHERS'  AGENCV 

i»\jmji»v,i    from scnooi officials,  jsnrollti 
required  in  advance.    Mrs.  Margaret  CunningliairuClancy ,  Mgr.,  1  Magnolia  Terrace,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Northwest  Teachers'  Agency  L&K'^aS  SWTK" 


oih-r  l'i-b.  1.    BKST  POSITIONS  I 


Oak. .las  to  Calif. 


:  teachers  ulwa 


THE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY~R  L  7VLBRS&CO.  Te.cher,W;ih«perien«0rabilhytole«chareinvil«l 
MIL.    IL.nUIIL.IIO    rVJL.UU  I     to  consult  tins  Agency  wilt,  a  view  of  ■.,.,,,,,„«  .,,,„,„..  ,[,,,■■    ,  ,  r|,  „.„, 
lemoyne  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.     (27th  Yean    Co-operating  Agencies  in  Denver  Colo,  and  Atlanta,  >.., 

POSITIONS  of  all  kinds  lor  TEACHERS    /'..,>  c.„.„  inmyterri  .  ,    ni  u   ,  ,  i 

Write  us  your   qualifications,     FREE   I  iterature.  j  Oli€  SlaiC  Jaons  payinictU 

Cooperative  Instructors   Ass  n.     Marion,  Ind.    wanted.   OHIO  VAIIIV  TEACMIRS  AGENCY.  A.  I. Jolly, Mir.  KtDtK.  K,. 


Would  you  like  to  come  west  where  theclimate 
is  mild  and  the  wages  are  good?  If  so,  write, 

PRIEST  AMD  BRAS,  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

409  Lumber  Exchange.  PORTLAND.  Ore,  or  3174  Arcade  Building,  SEATTLE,  Wash. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists 
at  all  seasons,  many  calls  for  primary  and  grani'ituil' 


70  Fiftli  Avenue 

—   New  York 

1  other  teachers  to  colleges,  and  schools;  Re  eel  I  ea 
e  teachers.  \\  t|.  (,.  |»|t  \TT.  Her. 


R.  F  ATI    "1IINTS  TO  TEACHERS  ABOUT  APPLYING  FOE  POSITIONS."    Worth  „  dollar  

fori  dime.  Order  today.   CENTRAL  TEACHER!*'  AOE1W1Y,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

HIGH  SALARIED  TEACHING  POSITIONS  ™VeT,d  in  T  '"""i 

,  ,    .  ,,„,_   school  work  by  enrolling  wit  It 

THE   MINNEAPOLIS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
S.  J.  Race,  Mgr.,  327  Fourteenth  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Our  field  is  the  Northwestern  and  Western  States.    IV)  lie  today  for  application  blank  and  booklet. 


Boloradg  Teachers'  Ipncy-^'^y^^'^'S 

ENTERPRISING,  EFFICIENT,  I 
PROGRESSIVE  and  PROFESSIONAL 
METHODS. 


COL. 

eachers 


#  PLACING  AGENCY  TOR  TEACHERS 

V9  BUSINESS  MEN'S  CtEAROG  HOtSE,  DENVER 

Investigates  and  Recommends  Teachcis  for  All  Departments 
ot  School  and  College  Wo,k 

We  Cover  the  Entire  WEST 


SOUTHLAND 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


Do  you  want  a  position?  Do 
you  want  a  teacher?  Write  for 
information  at  once. 


J.  N.  CROWDER,  Mgr., 

KNOXVILLE, 

TENNESSEE 


DO  YOU  WANT  AN  INCREASE  IN  SALARY  ? 

(io  out  West  where  there  are  unusual  opportunities  and  register  with  the  largest  and  most  reliable  teachers' 
agency.  Address  l'AIL  8.  FILER,  Maiiucer 

Clark  Teachers'  Agency,  Chamber  ol"  Commerce  ISldg;,  Spokane,  Wash. 


POSITIONS — -*00  teachers  wanted  by  this  Old  Reliable  Agency.   Established  20  years.   Kindergarten.  Primary,  Gram- 
mar, Principals,  Music,  Lang  jage.Jjornestic,  Governesses,  Traveling  Companions,  and  all  Positions.  We 
place  our  teachers.    Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency,  Noah  Leonard,  Ph.D.,  Prop.,  27  Everson  BIdg.,  Dept.  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  fear  no  examinations  after  our  Drill  Course.  We  prepare  for  Kindergarten  Certificate  and  all  Civil  Service  Positions. 
This  old  reliable  school,  established  20  years,  has  Special  Drills  in  all  Subjects  for  all  States,  all  American  and  Canadian  Cities. 
50.000  students  guarantee  success  to  you.    Syracuse  Correspondence  School,  Noah  Leonard.  Ph.D..  Prop.,  27  fverson  BIdg..  DepL  B.  Syracuse.  N.  X. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Fourteenth  Session.  Largest,  best  and  cheapest  Summer  School  for  Teachers  in  the  South.  Former 
features  retained.  New  Courses  in  Library  Administration,  Heme  Economies,  Manual  Arts,  Agriculture, 
Country  Life  Problems,  Latin-American  History  and  Trade  Conditions.  Preparation  for  College. 
Credit  toward  Degrees.    Reduced  Railroad  Rates.'  June  ti  to  July  30.      Write  for  Announcement. 

FINE  MUSIC,   LECTURES,  VISATURES,  EXCURSION'S 


Buffalo,  New  York 
SPECIALIZES  IN  COMMERCIAL,  SHORTHAND,  STENOTYPY,  AND  TYPEWRITING 

ONE  HUNDRED  and  FORTY  TYPEWRITERS  in  daily  use. 

The  respective  departsuients  are  under  the  SUPERVISION  of  EXPERTS. 

This  institution  lias  a  NATIONAL  REPUTATION,  being  one  of"  the  leading  "ACCREDITED" 
Schools  in  the  United  States. 

Will  it  pay  you  to  correspond  with  this  prominent  institution  for  further  information  ?  It 
surely  will,  as  it  has  paid  many  thousands  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

After  graduation,  we  secure  positions.     Write  us. 


Short-Story  Writing 


Dr.  Es 


A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,    form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  born;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.    Please  Address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept.    46,    Springfield,  Mass. 


One  student  writes:  I  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check  for 
$125  from  '  Everybody' s*  for  a  hu- 
morous story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Esenwein." 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing:,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 
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March  ipif 


BOOKS  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  HAVE 


AUTUMN  NUMBER 


Glntertammtnts; 


Practical 
§  elect  ions 


SchoolYear 


-  Fawn  - 


Seeley's  Question  Book 


Prepared  Especially  tor  Teachers,  by 
OR.  LEVI  SEELEY,  Professoi  oi  Peda- 
gogy in  t lie  New  Jersey  Suite  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whose  name  is  fiimiliar  to  teachers  generally 
as  the  author  of  "History  of  Education,!'  ^'Foundations  of  Edueation,''  "A  New  School  Management," 
etc.,  assisted  by  Miss  Nellie  <i.  Pettierew,  a  teaciier  of  many  years'  successful  experience  in  the  I'iqua, 
Ohio,  Schools,  and  joint  author  of  "Every  Day  Plans." 

The  title  "Question  Book"  is  in  use  on  several  publications.  They  arc  a  class  of  books  of  which,  teach- 
ers are  continually  In  need,  and  the  demand  is  large  and  constant.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in 
the  books  themselves.  "Seeley's"  was  produced  in  answer  to  a  distinct  demand  for  something  new, 
fresh  and  complete.  It  was  prepared  on  strictly  pedagogical  lines  by  the  well-known  educational  writers 
named  above,  and  the  large  sale  and  countless  commendations  which  it  has  enjoyed  since  its  publication 
justify  the  conclusion  that  such  a  NEW  AND  MODERN  QUESTION  BOOK  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
great  body  of  progressive  teachers. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  Thoroughly  Covers  the  Following  Topics: 

English  and  American  Arithmetic  II.  S.  History  Nature  Study 

Literature  Drawing  Civil  Government  Lessons    on  Manners 

Reading  Algebra  Writing  and  Morals 

Orthography  Physiology  and  Hygiene  School  Management  Suggestions     for  the 

Grammar  Geography  Methods  of  Teaching  Study  of  Events. 

The  Above  Topics  Are  Treated: 

FIRST.  By  introductory  articles  by  Professor  Seeley,  exhaustively  treating  methods  of  studying  and 
teaching  the  various  subjects.  This  invaluable  feature  is  found  in  no  other  Question  Book  anil  stamps 
Seeley's  as  being  the  only  Pedagogical  Question  Book  published.  <L  SECOND.  By  Questions  covering 
every  conceivable  phase  of  each  subject.     il  THIRD.    By  exhaustive  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive  teacher.  It  is  invaluable  for 
class  and  personal  reviews,  preparing  for  examinations,  etc. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  has  426  pages,  is  printed  on  a  fine  grade  of  laid  paper,  neatlv  and  substan- 
tially bound  in  silk  cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 

SEELEY'S  QUESTION  BOOK,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


Every  Day  Plans 


For  Teachers  of  All  Grades.     By  Nellie  G.  Petticrew  and 
Nellie  McCabe,  ofthePiqua,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 
Every  Day  Plans  is  a  set  of  handsome  plan  books,  written  and  arranged  by  teachers  for  teachers  to 
supply  such  material  as  educational  journals  do  not  find  it  possible  to  furnish  "because  of  the  varied  field 
which  they  must  cover. 

These  Plan  Books  contain  such,  matter  as  the  teacher  needs  in  her  every  day  work  to  make  her  lessons 
bright,  fresh  and  interesting. 

They  bring  to  hand  the  things  which  require  much  time  and  research  to  find  and  which  the  teacher 
is  often  unable  to  procure  because  of  lack  of  necessary  books. 

1  hey  gleaii  from  the  wealth  of  literature,  art,  nature  study,  and  kindred  subjects  the  things  suited  to 
the  season  anil  adapted  to  pupils  of  all  ages. 

They  tell  how  to  do,  what  to  do,  and  supply  the  material  with  which  to  do. 

They  contain  no  theory — nothing  but  practical,  up-to-date  material. 

A  large  part  of  the  material  is  "ready  to  use"  and  judging  from  the  words  of  commendation  received, 
the  authors  have  fully  achieved  their  aim  of  providing  something  helpful  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

A  glance  at  the  subjects  treated  will  convince  you  that  they  are  just  the  books  for  which  thousands  of 
eachcrs  have  been  seeking. 

Music — Nature  Study  —  Language  and  Literature — Stories  of  Industry  and  His= 
tory— Biographies  Geography  Special  Day  Programs  Poems  and  Hemory  Gems — 
Stories — Helps  in  Drawing— Calendars  and  Blackboard  Drawings — Busy  Work — Etc. 


The  Most  attractive  and  i 
Useful  Set  of  Books  ever 
Published  for  Teachers 


Volume  I   Autumn  Plans 

Volume  II    Winter  Plans 

Volume  III  Spring  Plans 


Price 


Set  Complete,  3  Vol- 
umes, heavy  enamel- 
ed paper  covers  $1.00 


EVERY  DAY'  PLANS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


The  Year's  Entertainments  comp,l^eznd  £?eeqed  by 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  arranged  under  complete  programs  for  different  grades,  appropriate 
to  the  month  or  for  various  Holidays,  Birthdays,  or  other  Special  Occasions.  With  these  programs  as  a 
basis,  the  book  provides  a  vast  amount  of  Entertainment  Material,  made  up  of  Recitations,  Songs,  Music, 
Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Memory  Gems,  with  Directions  to  Teachers,  Hints  for  Decoration,  etc.  While  the 
arrangement  is  based  on  various  complete  programs,  the  material  can  be  used  in  many  other  ways,  either 
iu  connection  with  set  programs  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Graded.  Much  of  the  material  is  graded,  in  some  instances  both  the  primary  and  more  advanced 
programs  and  material  being  supplied  tor  the  same  occasion— thus  rendering  the  book  equally  helpful 
to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

The  Index  is  printed  complete  and  gives  in  alphabetical  arrangement  the  titles  of  the  more  than 
six  hundred  selections  contained  in  the  book. 

Character  of  Contents.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved 
selections  should  appear  in  this  book,  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material 
is  presented.  A  large  number  of  selections  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  general  collection,  as  they  are 
protected  by  copyright  and  could  be  used  only  by  consent  of  author  or  publisher. 

No  matter  w  hat  other  Entertainment  Books  you  have  you  need  this,  yet  with  this  book  little 
else  ill  this  line  would  really  be  needed,  for  it  aims  to  and  does  supply  an  abundance  of  material  for 
any  occasion. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  364  double  column  pages  i  size  page  S'a  x  81 !-,  inches)  well  bound  in  silk 
cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 

THE  YEAR'S  ENTERTAINMENTS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.00. 


Practical  Selections 


Compiled  by  tirace  B.  Faxon  from  Normal  Instructor 
and  Primary  Plans  for  the  Past  Twenty  Years. 

It  is  adapted  for  use  by  teachers  of  all  grades,  every  branch  of  study  being  represented. 

Thirty»four  full  page  illustrations  of  blackboard  drawings,  paper  cuttings,  nature  and  reading 
less,  ins,  and  ideas  foi  number  and  busy-work  cards. 

Seventy=five  pages  of  entertainments,  covering  holidays  and  birthdays  used  in  schoolrooms. 

Thirty  pages  of  the  best  "pieces  to  speak"  ever  collected  in  one  group,  selected  for  even  grade. 

One  hundred  seventy=tive  pages  of  choice  material  classified  by  topics  as  indicated  by  table  of  con- 
tents given  below: 


The  Teacher  and  the  School 
Some  Helps  in  Arithmetic 
Simple  Lessons  in  Ethical  Theories 
The  Newest  Methods  in  Geography 
Nature  Study  Within  the  Reach  of  All 
Some  Devices  to  Obtain  Perfect  Spelling 
Every  Day  Drawing 
Reading— Our  Greatest  Problem 
History  Made  Interesting 
School  Arts  and  Crafts 
How  to  Study  Pictures 
The  Use  of  Dramatic  Play 


Easy  Lessons  in  Domestic  Science 

Manual-Training  in  the  Grades 

Simple  but  Scientific  Physical  Exercises 

Seat  Work  that  has  Proved  Successful 

Helpful  Studies  in  Literature 

Written  and  Oral  Work  in  Language 

Physiology  Out  of  the  Old  Paths 

Plans  and  Material  for  Entertainment 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Singing 

Pieces  for  Friday  Afternoon 

How  to  Obtain  Good  Results  in  Penmanship 


A  320=page  book,  printed  on  fine  eggshell  book  paper  and  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  cents. 

Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  teachersare  using  PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS  in  their  daily  work.  It 
is  a  book  of  a  thousand  helps  and  suggestions— a  book  to  which  any  teaciier  may  go  at  any  time  and  find 
help  ami  encouragement  on  almost  any  phase  of  school  work. 

PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 


The   School  Year 


COMPILED    AND    EDITED    BY    GRACE    B.  FAXON, 
Compiler  of  '''Practical  Selections." 

This  book  for  teachers  is  arranged  on  a  new  and  most  helpful  plan.  The  text  is  divided  into  ten 
sections  each  representing  one  month  of  the  school  year,  each  section  being  devoted  to  a  certain  topic 
seh  c  led'bv  the  compiler  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  standards  of  elementary  education.  Thus  "Home" 
is  the  topic  chosen  for  the  first  school  mouth— September— and  some  dozens  of  the  most  helpful,  practical 
•i rticics  relating  to  this  topic  make  up  this  division.  This  chapter  aims  to  detme  the  importance  of  co- 
operation between  home  and  school,  between  parent  and  teacher,  and  to  help  the  teacher  to  bring  about 
desirable  results  from  the  forming  of  such  a  bond.  '-     -  ^ 

I  he  Other  chapters  are  entitled:  Outdoors,  Worthwhiles,  Happy  Days,  Fundamentals,  f  rills. 
Tests  and  Contests,  Sympathy,  Character,  Values. 

«ome  entertainment  features  are  provided  at  the  close  of  a  number  of  chapters,  and  the  many  illus- 
trations are  valuable  exponents  of  ideas  for  decoration,  construction  work  or  supplements  to  the  com- 
mon branches. 

Although  the  subject  matter  in  each  division  has  special  reference  to  the  topic  representing  a  par- 
ticular month,  it  is  equally  available  for  any  other  time. 

256  pages.     Printed  on  fine  egg=shell  paper  and  splendidly  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  cents. 
THE  SCHOOL  YEAR,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 
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Book  Reviews 

"Life  in  America  One  Hundred  years 
Ago. "  By  Gaillartl  Hunt.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  Crown  8vo.  $1.50  net.,  Harper 
& -Brothers,  New  York. 

This  illuminating  account  of  life  in 
America  a  century  ago  was  written  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  to  celebrate  one  hundred  years 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Hunt,  the  author, 
who  is  the  chief  of  the  Revision  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  of  Congress,  has 
had  access  to  many  books  and  manu- 
scripts in  the  preparation  of  his  interest- 
ing narrative  of  our  America  a  hundred 
years  ago.  There  were  prophets  in  those 
days,  for  John  Bristed  wrote  in  1818  that 
the  Panama  Canal  could  be  built  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  million  dollars  by  thirty 
thousand  men  under  competent  engi- 
neers. It  is  all  extremely  fascinating 
and  the  life  seems  to  roll  by  like  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  panoramic  paintings. 
Ships  and  shoes,  coaches  and  sloops, 
plays  and  songs,  turbans  and  pantaloons, 
common  people  and  "Her  majesty,"  the 
President's  wife,  religion  and  vice,  read- 
ing and  writing,  the  poor  and  sick,  the 
doctors  and  the  cooks,  pirates  and  debt- 
ors, patriotism  and  the  president  are 
paraded  for  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  reader.  The  author  is  not 
without  his  sense  of  interpretation,  and 
is  a  master  of  history.  "  In  reading  the 
letters  written  in  this  period,  "  he  writes, 
"we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
great  breadth  of  the  individuals  who 
wrote  them — going  from  public  affairs 
to  the  proper  method  of  shoeing  horses; 
from  classical  literature  to  the  best  way 
of  preparing  lumber  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  many  functions  of  a  man's 
nature  were  exercised  and  his  character- 
istics had  room  to  develop.  In  1815  men 
did  not  influence  one  another  to  a  gen- 
eral sameness.  Undoubtedly  the  world 
has  grown  since  1815,  but  the  individual 
has  withered.  "  But  with  all  the  glamour 
of  18i5,  the  reader  is  bound  to  close  the 
book  with  the  feeling  that  1915  is  far 
better. 

"Bible  Stories  and  Poems."  By  Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.D.  Cloth.  8vo. 
350  pages.  Home  and  School  Edition  35 
cents.  Superintendent's  Edition,  50 cents. 
Illustrated  Bible  Selections  Committee, 
206  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Washing- 
ton D.  C. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book  for  the 
price,  and  it  is  remarkable  in  other  re- 
spects. The  price  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  partly  the  product  of 
the  campaign  of  the  International  Re- 
form Bureau  to  restore  and  improve  Bi- 
ble reading  in  public  schools  and  much 
of  the  cost  has  been  contributed.  Of 
course  it  is  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  schools  of  the  state  in  which  cred- 
its are  given  for  Bible  study,  as  in  Colo- 
rado, N.  Dakota,  Indiana,  and  in  the 
schools  of  those  states  in  which  Bible 
reading  is  required,  Massachusetts  (since 
1855)  and  Pennsylvania  (since  1913),  or 
permitted  and  sanctioned  by  Superin- 
tendents, Arkansas,  Idaho,  N.  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island,  Utah  and  Virginia.  Bound 
with  the  Superintendent's  Edition  are 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  "Bible  in 
Schools  Plans  of  Many  Lands."  In  this 
is  included  very  full  description  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  North  Dakota  plan,  the 
Colorado  plan,  the  Gary  plan,  the  Chicago 
plan,  the  Australian  plan,  South  African 
plan,  plans  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, together  with  the  proposed  Ameri- 
can plan,  a  combination  of  the  best  in 
all  these  plans.  There  is  also  an  explana- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Worth  Investigating 

The  Cultural  Review  School,  37  South  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  the  anuouucenieut  of  which 
appears  on  auother  page,  offers  a  correspond- 
ence course  to  teachers  aud  others,  who  may  be 
interested  ill  short  story  writing.  The  course  is 
iu  two  parts,  the  first  being  an  analytical  study 
of  the  world's  best  short  stories.  The  second 
part  is  a  preparation  in  story'  writing  based 
upon  the  first  part. 

Teachers  every  where  who  desire  to  prepare  for 
teachers'  examination-;,  will  find  the  correspond- 
ence courses  of  this  school  especially  adapted  to 
I  their  needs. 


The  Instructor  Literature  Series 

COMPRISING  THE  VERY  BEST  OF 

Supplementary  Readers  and  Classics  for  All  Grades 

The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  intended  to  provide  good  reading  in  convenient  and  inexpensive  form,  for  all  grades 
in  the  school.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  school  course,  and  became  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
many  standard  and  accepted  Classics,  a  large  number  of  books  specially  prepared  by  writers  who  understand  intimately  the 
needs  of  the  schoolroom. 

5  CENTS— SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  AND  CLASSICS-5  CENTS 

This  is  the  most  extended  and  complete  list  of  this  class  of  books  published,  and  is  bein-;-  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  many  new  titles  each  year.  Bach 
book  has  32  or  more  pages;  well  made,  with  strong  attractive  paper  covers,  in  assorted  colors  and  different  designs.  They  include  Fables,  Myths,  Nature,  Biography, 
History,  Industries  and  Literature.    Many  new  titles  in  this  list. 

FIRST  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*6  Fairy  Stories  of  the  Moon. — 
*27  Eleven  Fables  from  itisop  — 
28  More  Fables  from  ^Esop— 
*29  Indian  Myths — Bush 
140  Nursery  Tales—  Tavlor 
288  Primer  from  Fableland— Xaguire 

Nature 

1  Little  Plant  People— Part  I — 

2  Little  Plant  People— Part  II— 
*30  Story  of  a  StUibeaiu— Miller 
*3i    KittyMitteus  and  Her  Friends 

History 

*32   Patriotic  Stories  (Story  of  the 
Flag,  Story  of  Washington, etc.) 
Literature  " 
*io4  Mother  Goose  Reader 
*228  First  Term  Primer — Maguire 
*23o  Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  for 
Beginners 


III 


SECOND  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

33  Stories  from  Andersen — Tayloi 

34  Stories  from  Grim — Taylor 

*36  Little  Red  Riding  Hood— Reitti 
*37  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk — Reiter 
*38  Adventures  of  a  Brownie — 
Nature 

3  Little  Workers  (Animal  Stories) 
39  Little  Wood  Friends — Mayne 
*4o  Wings  and  Stings — Halifax 

41  Story  of  Wool — Mayne 

42  Bird  Stories  from  the  Poets — 
History  and  Biography 

43  Story  of  the  May  flower — McCabe 
45  Boy  hood  of  Washington — Reiter 

*204  Boyhood  of  Lincoln — Reiter 
Literature 

*J2  Bow-Wow    and     Mew-Mew  — 
Cratk 

:,:I52  Child's    Garden     ol     Verses — 

Steve  n  son 
206  Picture  Study  Stories  for  Little 

Children— C>  a its  ton 
220  Story  of  the  Christ  Child— 
262  Four  Little  Cotton-Tails— Smith 
290  Fuzz  in  Japan — A  Child-Life 
Reader — Mag  u  1  re 

THIRD  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*4b  Puss  in  Boots  and  Cimlerella 

*47  Creek  Myths— Klingensmith 

*4S  Nature  Myths- rMelcalf 

*5Q  Reynard  the  Fox — Best 

m_'  ThuinbeUlia  and  Dream  Stories 

♦146  Sleeping    Beauty    and  Other 
Stories 
174  Sun  Myths— Reiter 
J75  Norse  Legend*.  I — Reiter 
17G  Norse  Legends.    II— Reiter 

*  1 77  Legends  of    the    khinrland  — 
2S2  Siegfried,    The     Lorelei,  and 
Other  Rhine  Legends— McCabe 

Nature  and  Industry 

49  Buds,  Stems  and  Fruits — Mayne 

51  Story  ol  Flax  Mayne 

52  Story  of  Glass — Hanson 

*53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 
'  Drop— Mayne 

135  Little  Peopie  of  the  Hills  (Drv 
Air  and  Dry  Soil  Plants)— Chasi 

203  Little  Plant  People  of  Hit 
Waterways  —  Chase 

133  Aunt  Mal  tha's  Corner  Cup- 
board— Part  I.  Story  of  Tea  and 
the  Teacup 

137  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
board—Part II.  Story  of  Sugar, 
Coffee  and  Salt 

138  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
board—Part III.  Story  of  Rice, 
Currants  and  Honey 

History  and  Biography 
*4  Story  of  Washington — Reitere 
7  Story  of  Longfellow — McCabe 
*2i  Story  of  the  Pilgrims — Pemiei  s 
*44  Famous  F.arly  Americans 
(Smith,  Standish,  Peuu)  —  Bush 
*54  Story  of  Columbus — McCabe 
55  Story  of  Whittier — McCabe 
57  Story  of  Louise  M.  Alcott — Bush 
*59  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
60  Children   of    the    Northland — 

62  Children  of  the  South  Lands — 

I  (Florida,  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico) 

63  Children  of  the  Sputh  Lands— 

II  (Africa,  Hawaii,  The  Philip- 
pines)— McFee 

64  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies—  I 
(New  Amsterdam) — Bokn 

65  Child   Life    in  the  Colonies — 
II  (Pennsylvania) — Baiet 


66  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies- 
( Virginia)  —  Baker 

68  Stories  of  the  Revolution— I 
(t;tliau  Allen  and  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys)  — McCa.  be 

69  Stories  of  the  Revolution  —II 
1  Around  Philadelphia) — McCabe 

70  Stories  of  the  Revolution  —  III 
(Marion,    the    Swamp    Fox)  — 

*I32  Story  of  Franklin — Fans 

*i64  The   Little    Brown  Baby  and 
Other  Babies 

♦165  Gemila,  the  Child  of  the  Des- 
ert, and  some  of  Her  Sisters 

*166  Louise  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Her 
New  Home.  (Nos.  164 ,165 , 166  at  e 
the  stories  from  "Seven  Little. 
Sisters"  by . fane  Andrews) 
167  Famous  Artists  I — Laudseer  and 
Bonheur-  Petticrew 

Literature 

*35  Goody  Two  Shoes 
58  Selections    from     Alice  a'ud 
Phoebe  Cary 
*67  The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

71  Selections  from  Hiawatha  (for 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  Grade*, 

*227  Our  Animal  Friends  and  How 

to  Treat  Them 
*233  Poems  Worth  Knowing— Book" 

I — Primary — Faxon 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

*75  Story  of  Coal — Mch'ane 
76  Story  of  Wheat — Halifax 


*I73  Tara  of  the  Tents — Grimes 
195  Night    before    Christmas  ami 

Other    Christmas    Poems  and 

Stories  (Any  Grade) 
*2oi  Alice's    First    Adventures  in 

Wonderland — Can  oil. 
*202  Alice's  Further  Adventures  in 

Wonderland — Carroll 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

92  Animal  Life  in  the  Sea — McFee 
*93  Story  of  Silk  —  Brown 
94  Story  of  Sugar — Reiter 

96  What  We  Drink  (Tea,  Coffee 
and  Cocoa) — Brown 

*I39  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks — II 
210  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses —  * 
263  The  Sky  Family — Denton 

280  Making  of  the  World— Herndon 

281  Builders  of  tlie  World — Hei  ndon 
'283  Stories  of  Time — Bush 

History  and  Biography 

16  Fixplorations  of  the  Northwest 
80  Story  of  the  Cabots — McBride 

97  Story  of  the  Norsemen — Hanson 

98  Story  of  Nathan  Ha'e— McCabe 

99  Story  of  Jeff  erson  —McCabe 

100  Story  of  Bryant — McFee 

101  Story  of  Robert  F'.Lee — Mch'ane 
105  Story  of  Cauada-^fHeV^ 

*io6  Story  of  Mexico— Met  'a be 
107  Story  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
sou — Bush 
no  Storv  of  Hawthorne— McFee 


Natu  re 


SIXTH  YEAR 


♦109  Gifts  of  the  Forests  (Rubber, 
Cinchona,  Resins,  etc.) — McPee 
249  Flowers  and  Birds  of  Illinois — 
Patterson 


-I  (L011- 


II 


-II  r 


Geography 

114  Great  European  Cities 
don  and  Paris)-  Bush 

115  Great      European  Cities 
(Rome  and  Berlin) — Bush 

168  Great     European  Cities- 
(St.  Petersburg  and  Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
*246  What  I  Saw  in  Japan — Griffis 
*247  The  Chinese  and  Their  Country 

—  F.  M.  Paulson 
*28s  Storv  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
— JVida 

History  and  Biography 

*73  Four  Great  Musicians — Bush 

74  Four  More  Great  Musicians — 
*n6  Old   English    Heroes.  (Alfred, 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  The 
Black  Prince) — Bush 
117  Later   English  Heroes  (Crom- 
well, Wellington,  Gladstone) 
*i6o  Heroes    of   the     Revolution — 
163  Stories  of  Courage — Bush 
187  Lives   of  Webster    ami  Clay-- 
*I88  Sloryof  Napoleon — Bush 
*i8g  Stories  of  Heroism — Bush 
197  Story  of  Lafayette — Bush 


Books  Suggested  for  Spring  Reading 

WHILE  all  the  titles  of  the  Instructor  Literature  Scries  are 
suitable  for  reading-  at  any  time,  there  are  a  large  number 
which  will  be  found  especially  interesting  and  instructive  during 
the  spring  months.  It  is  in  the  Spring  that  Nature  makes  its 
strongest  appeal,  and  Nature  in  its  many  phases  is  always  a  sub- 
ject of  absorbing  interest  to  pupils  of  all  ages.  The  child  who 
acquires  an  early  knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject  will  have  received  a  lasting  influence  for  good. 

The  following  titles  are  most  delightful  treatises  on  Nature  and 
are  recommended  for  Spring  reading: 


1  Little  Plant  People-Part  I 

2  Little  Plant  People— Part  II 
39  Little  Wood  Friends 

tO  Wings  and  Stings 

42  Bird  Stories  from  the  Poets 

48  Nature  Alyths 

49  Buds,  Stems  and  Fruits 

53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 
Drop 

134  Conquests  of  Little  Plant  People 


135  Little  People  of  the  Hiils  (Dry 

Air  and  Dry  Soil  Plants  1 
203  Little     Plant     People    oi  the 

Waterways 
227  Our  Animal  Friends  and  How  to 

Treat  Them 

136  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks— I 
139  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks- II 
210  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses 
249  Flowers  and  Birds  of  Illinois 


"Where  there's  a 
Will  there's  a  Way." 

If  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  their  pur- 
chase by  the  school, 
and  you,  as  teacher, 
are  really  interested 
in  your  pupils  having 
these  books,  some 
way  will  occur  to  you 
for  providing  the 
necessary  money. 
Have  you  the  Will? 
If  so,  the  Way  will 
be  found. 


*77  Story  of  Cotton — Biown 
134  Conquests  of  Li  tl  le  Plant  People 
*136  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks  t— McFee 
*l8l  Stories  of  the  Stars — McFee 
+205  Eyes  and    No  Eyes  and  The 

Three  Giants 
History  and  Biography 
*5  Story  of  Lincoln — Reiter 
*56  Indian  Children  Tales — Bash 

78  Stories    of    the  Backwoods— 
*79  A  Little  New  England  Viking 
Si  Story  of  DeSoto— Hatfield 
*82  Story  of  Daniel  Booiie — Reiter 
83  Story  of  Printing— McCabe 
S4  Story  of  David  Crockett— Reiter 

85  Story  of  Patrick  Henry  — 

86  American  Inventors —  I  (Whit- 
ney and  Fulton) — Fm  is 

87  American  Inventors — II  (Morse 
and  Edison) — Fan's 

88  American  Naval  Heroes  (Jones 
Perry,  Farragut) — Bush 

89  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson— fudd 
91  Story  of  Eugene  Field— McCabe 

178  Storv  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 

Hill— Baker 
♦182  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc — McFee 
207  Famous   Artists    II — Reynolds 

and  Murillo — Cranston 
243  Famous  Artists  — III — Millet 
*2(S  Makers  of  European  History — 
Literature 

90  Fifteen  Selections  from  Long- 
fellow— I  (Village  Blacksmith, 
Children's  Hour,  and  others) 

*95  Japanese  Myths  and  Legends 
103  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
111  Water     Babies      (Abridged;  — 
h'ings/ey 

*iyi  Tolmi  of  the  Treetops — Grimes 
*172  Labu  the  Little  Lake  Ilweller 


112  Biographical  Stories  —  Haiu 
thorn  e 

141  Story  of  Grant — Mch'ane 

144  Story  of  Steam — McCabe 

145  Story  of  McKinley — McBride- 
157  Story  of  Dickens  -  Smith 

*I79  Story  of  the  Flag— Baker 
185  Story  of  the  F'irst  Crusade — 

190  Story  of  Father  Hennepin  — 

191  Story  of  LaSalle — McBride 

*2 1 7  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale  — 
21S  Story  of  Peter  Cooper— Mi  Fee 
232  Story  of  Shakespeare — Granges 
265  Four  Little  Discoverers  in  Pana- 
ma -Bush 
♦287  Life  in  Colonial  Days—  Tilling- 

hast 
Literature 
*8  King  of     the     Golden  River 

*9  The  Golden  Touch — Hawthorn e 
61  Story  of  Siudbad  the  Sailor 
108  History   in   Verse  (Sheridan's 
Ride,   Independence    Bell,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  etc. ) 

113  I.i  ttlc  Daffydow  ml  illy  and  Other 
Stories— Hawthoi  ne 

*i8o  Story  of  Aladdin  and  of  Ali 

Baba— Lewis 
♦183  A  Dog  of  Flanders — De  la  Ramee 
*i84  The  Nuruberg  Stove — Lah'aniee 
*i86  Heroes  from  King  Arthur — 
194  Whittier's  Poems — Selected 
*199  Jackanapes — Fwing 
*2oo  The  Child   of    Urbiuo — De  la 
Ramee 

*2oS  Heroes  of  Asgard — Selections — 

Keary 

*2I2  Stories  from  Robin  Hood — Bush 
*234  Poems  Worth   Knowing- Book 
II — Intermediate — Fa. ion 


19S  Storj'    of    Roger    Williams — 
Leighion 

*2og  Lewis  andClaik  Expedition — 
*224  Stoiy  of  William  Tell — Hallock 
*286  Story   of  Slavery  —  Bookei  1\ 

Washington 
Stories  of  the  States 

508  Story  of  Florida — Bauskett 

509  Story  of  Georgia — Deny 

511  Story  of  Illinois — Smith 

512  Story  of  Indiana — Clem 

513  Story  of  Iowa — McFee 

515  Story  of  Kentucky — Fubaiik 

520  Story  of  Michigan — Skinner 

521  Story  of  Minnesota — Skinner 
528  Story  of  New  Jersey — Hutchin- 
son 

533  Story  of  Ohio — Galbreatu 

536  Story of  Pennsylvania — Maish 

542  Story  of  Utah — Yovhg 

546  Story  of  West  Virgimn-Shawiey 

547  Story  of  Wisconsin — Ski  unci 

Literature 

10  The  Snow  Image — Hawthorne 
*n  Rip  Van  Winkle — living 
"12  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — fir- 
ing 

*22  Rab  and  His  Friends — Blown 
+24  Three    Golden      Apples — Haw- 
thorne t 

*25  The  Miraculous  Pitcher — Haw- 

tltoi  ne  t 
26  The  Minotaur — Hawthorne 
118  A  Tale  of  the  White  Hills  and 

Other  Stories — Hawthorne 
*U9  Bryant's      Thauatopsis,  and 

Oth'er  Poems 
120  Ten  Selections   from  I.ongfel 

low  — II  (Paul  Revere's  Ride,  The 

Skeleton  in  Armor,   and  other 

poems) 


121  Selections  from  Holmes  (The 
Wonderful  O ne  IIoss  Shay ,  Old 
Ironsides,    and    other  poems) 
*I22  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamclin— 
Browning 
161  The     Great     Carbuncle,  Mr. 
Higginbotham's  Catastrophe, 
Sno  wflakes — Hawthorne 
1(12  The  Pygmies — Hawthorne 
*2ii  The  Golden  Fleece— Hawthut  ne 

222  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

I.  The  Story  of  Perseus 

223  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

II.  The  Story  of  Theseus 
225  Tennyson's  Poems— Selected 

For  various  grades 
229  Responsive    Bible  Readings — 
264  The  Story  of  Don  Quixote-Bush 
*284  Story  of  Little  Nell  Smith 

Literature  SEVENTH  YEAR 

*13  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
*I4  Evangeline — Longfellow  + 
*I5  Snowbound — ll'hittier  + 
*>o  The  Great  Stone  Face. Rill  from 
the  Town  Pum p — Hawthoi ne 

123  Selections  fiom  Wordsworth 
(<>le  on  Immortality.  We  are 
Seven,  To  the  Cuckoo,  and 
other  poems) 

124  Selections   from    Shelley  and 

125  Selections  from  The  Merchant 
of  Venice 

*I47  Story  of  King  Arthur,    as  told 

by  Tennyson — Hallock 
*I49  Man  Without  a  Country,  The 

— Hale  t 

*I92  Sloryof  Jean  Valjean — Glomes 
193  Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book 
— //  ving 

196  The  Gray  Champion  —  Haw- 
thoi  ne 

213  Poems  of  Thomas  Moore — 
Selected 

214  More  Selections  ,  from  the 
Sketch  Book — Irving 

*2i6  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

•!23r  The  Oregon  Trail  (Condensed 
from  Parkinan) — Gravies 

*235  Poems  Worth  Knpwiug— Book 
III— Grammar 

238  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  I 

239  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  II 

*24i  Story  of  Iiiacl- Church  (Coud.) 
♦242  Story  of  the  -Eneid  —  Chitrch 
.(Cond.  J 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

Literature 

*I7  Enoch  Arden — Tennyson  f 
*18  Vision  of  Sir  Lauufal — Lowells 
*  19  Cotter's  Saturday  N'ight-/>';/>  ns\ 
*23  The  Deserted  Village  —  Gold- 
smith 

*i2b  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  + 
127  Gray's  Ptlegy  and  Other  Poems 
*I2<8  Speeches  of  Lincoln 

129  Julius  Caesar  Selections 

130  Henry  the  VIII  — Selections 

131  Macbeth — Selections 

142  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake — 
Canto  I  t 

154  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake- 
Can  to  II  t 

143  Building  of  the  Ship  and  other 
Poems—  Longfellow 

14S  Horatius,  Ivry,  The  Armada— 
Macanlay 

150  Bunker    Hill    Address  Selec- 
tions from  Adams    and  Jeffer- 
son Oration —  ll'ehstei  f 
*i5i  Gold  Bug,  The— Pitt 

153  Prisoner  ofChillon  ami  other 
Poems— By  1  on  + 

155  Rhoecus  and  Other  Poems — 
Lowell  + 

156  Edgar  Allan  Poe  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

15S  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
and  Other  Papers  + 

169  Abrain  Joseph  Ryan — Biogra- 
phy and  selected  poems — Smith 

170  Paul  H.  Hayne  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

215  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  — 
Macanlay  f 

221  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers — 
^      Addison  t 

♦236  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 
IV  Advanced 
237  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel — Scott 

Introduction  and  Canto  I  t 
+    These  have    biogi afihical  sketch 
of  author,    with    introduction  or 
explanatory  notes. 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER.    Price  5  Cents  Each.     Postage,  1  Cent  per  copy  extra. 

Introduction  Offer: 


Limp  Cloth  Binding  The  tit,es  inaic&- 


plied  also  in  limp  cloth  binding 


ted  by  (*)  aresup- 
at  ltic  per  copy. 


Twelve  or  more  copies  sent  PREPAID  at  60c  per  dozen  or  $5.00  per  hundred. 

We  do  not  send  out  free  samples,  but  for  50  Cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  ten  of 
t  lie  Instructor  Literature  Series  5c  edit  ion  with  the  understanding  that  it' they  are  not  found  satisfac- 
tory they  may  be  returned  at  once  and  your  50  cents  will  be  refunded,  plus  postage  for  their  return. 


PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BY 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


AND 


HALL  &  McCREARY,  434  So.  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ORDER  FROM  MOST 
CONVENIENT  POINT 


.J 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


March  1^15 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 


STYLE  NO.  3 


FOR  YOUR  PUPILS 

LAST  Season  we  introduced  iu  one  of  our  designs 
the  color  offset  printing,  which  is  today  used  on 
the  best  and  most  artistic  work  produced,  as  it 
brings  out  every  delicate  tint  and  shadow  of  the  art- 
ist's brush.  Teachers  were  quick  to  realize  the  superi- 
ority of  this  process,  in  our  souvenir  and  this  souve- 
nir no  doubt  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  one  souvenir 
ever  issued. 

Our  Style  No.  3  is  new  in  design  and  is  printed  by  the 
offset  process  in  six  colors.  The  size  and  inserts  being 
the  same  as  our  No.  4. 

Our  Souvenirs  are  all  made  suitable  to  be  used  with 
or  without  photo  of  teacher.  If  you  desire  photo  of 
yourself  or  school  house  to  appear  on  souvenir,  send  us 
the  photo  you  wish  used  and  we  will  copy  from  it  a 
small  photo  to  appear  on  each  souvenir.  Your  photo 
will  be  returned. 

If  you  wish  a  souvenir  appropriate  in  design  and 
rich  in  appearance  j'ou  will  make  no  mistake  in  or- 
dering our  No.  3. 

PRICES  POSTPAID  FOR  NO.  3 
WITHOUT  PHOTO:  —  12  or  less  $1.00;    additional  ones  6c  each 
WITH  PHOTO:— 12  or  les:;  $1.1S;    additional  ones  7c  each 
Genesee  Bond  Envelopes  for  Souvenirs,  per  dozen  5c 


OUR  Style  No.  4  Souvenir  is   also  new  in  design 
printed  iu  colors  from  special  copper  plates  and 
embossed.   Iu  this  souvenir  we  think  we  have  the 
best  souvenir  for  the  money,  on  the  market. 

This  is  a  12  page  booklet  souvenir  3J4x5%  inches 


.1 


preface, 
written 
ibove  you  must 
e  print  to  your 
District  number, 
acher,  Names  of 


tied  with  silk  tassel  and  contain 
short  poems,  and  special  matte 
for  these  souvenirs.  In  addition 
furnish  us  with  the  following,  wh 
order  :  Name  of  your  School  (if  : 
Township.  County,  State,  Name  < 
Pupils  aud  School  Board. 

With  exception  of  cover,  this  souvenir  is  same  as 
our  No.  3. 

Our  Photo  Souvenirs  can  also  be  arranged  for 
schools  with  2  or  3  teachers. 

If  you  order  from  this  advertisement  we  will  strive 
to  please  you.  If  you  desire  samples  they  are  free  to 
teachers. 

Order  as  many  souvenirs  as  there  are  pupils'  names 
to  be  printed.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  gift  favor  tor  the  teacher  will  be  enclosed  with  each 
order  ;  just  the  article  for  a  gentleman's  vest  pocket  or  a 
lady's  hand  bag.  You  will  find  this  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient and  valuable  gift  favor  we  have  ever  given . 

PRICES  POSTPAID  FOR  NO.  4 
WITHOUT  PHOTO :  —  12  or  less  85c;  additional  ones  5c  each 
WITH  PHOTO  :  — 12  or  less  $1.00;  additional  ones  6c  each 
Envelopes  for  above,  per  dozen  5c 


STYLE  NO.  4 


Colonial  Printing  Co.,  Box  H,  Mansfield,  O. 

TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
'FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  -  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 
WRITE  US  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
Washington  CDCC  'ieart  and  soul  int0  tns  P'ari-  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 
and  Lincoln  Mitt  big  flag  free: 

Pictures  ..  •  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediatelv 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

«.v  Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 
ftre  not  out  one  penny. 

Bge"  ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  "WASHINGTON"  -^HR 
BaT^V  AND  "LINCOLN"  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL?  ^P"Ei 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  Send  you.  J8S°"After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,    101  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


SCHOOL  ROOM  MOTTOES 


Great  thoughts  beautifully  pn 
and  moral  character  and  are  a  soi 
great  work  we  have  selected  twen 
Bo»rd  with  beautiful  red  and 
They  can  be  easily  read  across  an 
about  8x15  inches  in  size,  punched 
You  furnish  only  the  nails  or  tack 

The  entire  set  of  twenty  will  1j 
thirty  cents.  You  will  never  reg 
hundreds  of  times  each  vear.  Set 


nted  to  young  people  aid  greatly  in  developing  their  mental 
e  of  constant  inspiration  to  them.  To  aid  teachers  in  this 
genuine  gems  and  have  them  printed  ou  Fine  White  Bristol 
le  ink,  which  gives  a  pretty  effect  of  the  national  colors, 
rhoolroom  aud  children  will  never  tire  of  them.  They  are 
id  furnished  with  colored  cords  just  ready  for  hanging, 
ind  the  work  is  done. 

ent  postpaid  for  only  fifty  cents.  Either  half  set  for  only 
;  this  investment.  The  mottoes  will  pay  for  themselves 
st  below. 


HalfSet  No.  1 

Try.  Trv,  Again. 

Weil  Beitun  is  Half  Done. 

Am  I  Doing  Rlglit  ? 

A  Frown  is  a  Cloud,  A  Smile  is  Sunshine. 
If  1  Deceive,  Whom  Do  I  Cheat  ? 
( lod  Sees  Me. 
Think. 

Do  All  the  Good  You  Can  and  Don't  Make  a 

Fuss  About  It. 
Will  it  Pay  ? 
Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL  COMPANY 


Half  No.  i 

Find  a  Way  or  Make  a  Way. 
Do  You  Know  It.  or  Only  Think  You  Do'.' 
How  Does  Yesterday's  Work  Appear  To-day 
How  Will  To-day's  Work  Appear  Tomorrow 
One  Thing  at  a  Time,  and  That  Well  Done. 
If  I  Deceive  My  Teacher,  Who  is  Cheated  '.' 

Think  Deep,  Not  Iahu\. 

Do  Right. 

There  is  a  llteht  Way.    There  are  Many 

Wromx  Waj'S. 
Think  the  Truth,  Speak  the  Truth,  Act  the 


Truth. 


Nashville,  Tennesee 


lion  of  the  ''Legal  Status  of  Bible  Read- 
ing in  the  American  States."  These  se- 
lections are  in  chronological  order  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Captivity.  There 
are  75  illustrations,  nine  of  them  in  full 
color,  by  the  great  Catholic  artist  J.  J. 
Tissot.  In  order  to  make  the  readings 
apropos  for  a  score  of  special  days,  the 
readings  should  begin  New  Years  Day 
on  page  184  of  the  Bible  Stories,  which 
is  the  second  book  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's Edition.  The  reading  cannot  give 
rise  to  any  sectarian  prejudice  or  discus- 
sion among  the  scholars. 

"English  Composition  for  College 
Women."  By  Elizabeth  Moore,  Ph. M., 
Dora  Gilbert  Tompkins,  A.  M. ,  and  Mil- 
dred Mac  Lean.  Cloth.  12mo.  314  pages. 
$1.25  net.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to 
adapt  to  the  needs  of  college  women 
the  modern  theories  and  practices  in  the 
subject  of  English  Composition.  There 
are  certain  requirements  expected  of 
women  in  the  home,  clubs,  society,  etc., 
distinct  from  those  expected  of  men. 
Oral  English  needs  a  particular  training 
therefore  and  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  correlation  of  English  with 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Illus- 
trations are  taken  from  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  present,  not  from  eighteenth 
century  prose.  This  plan  has  met  with 
such  enthusiastic  success  in  the  classes 
of  the  writers  in  the  Iowa  State  College 
that  they  have  published  their  theories 
in  fuller  form  in  the  hope  of  vitalizing 
for  college  women  even  the  dreaded  task 
of  '  'theme  writing,"  and  to  make  them 
recognize  the  close  relationship  of  the 
varied  interests  of  a  woman's  life. 

"Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster,  and 
other  Essays."  By  Lewis  R.  Harley, 
Ph.D.  Cloth.  12mo.  156  pages.  $1.00 
net.  .  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

According  to  his  own  confession  the 
writer  is  fond  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
ideals  and  views.  Their  worth,  he  says, 
has  been  proved  through  a  long  period 
of  seventy-five  years.  The  test,  he  adds, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  aims  and  careers  of 
the  young  men  who  have  received  their 
training  in  the  school.  In  the  "Com- 
mencement Address  at  Wenonah"  he 
pleads  with  scholars  to  consecrate  their 
talents  and  learning  to  an  unselfish  ser- 
vice for  mankind.  There  are  nine  essays 
in  all.  The  last  is  "Germany  and  Eng- 
land. "    The  style  is  ornate  and  pleasing. 

"Sunbonnets  and  Overalls."  A  Dra- 
matic Reader  and  Operetta.  By  Etta 
Craven  Hogate  and  Eulalie  Osgood 
G  rover.  Illustrated  in  color.  Cloth. 
8vo.  1 84  pages.  40  cents.  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Here  is  a  "play"  book  that  gives 
every  opportunity  for  self-expression. 
It  gives  the  children  a  chance  to  play  as 
they  want  to;  and  is  a  great  help  in  cur- 
ing bashful,,  unsocial,  reticent  children. 
The  illustrations  are  the  same  well- 
known  bonnet-girls  and  farmer  lads  with 
large  straw  hats  made  familiar  to  all  by 
Bertha  Corbett  Melcher. 

"General  Physics."  By  J.  A.  Culler, 
Ph.D.  Cloth.  6x9  inches.  321  pages. 
$1.80  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  is  a  text  book  for  college  students 
or  those  who  are  studying  electricity  and 
following  the  elusive  fluid  into  its  pro- 
found and  labyrinthine  intricacies.  The 
whole  volume  concerns  electricity  despite 
its  first  title.  Its  sub-title  is  "Electric- 
ity, Electromagnetic  Waves  and  Sound." 
The  descriptions,  proofs,  problems,  theo- 
ries, diagrams,  are  made  as  clear  as  such 
things  can  be  made.  The  utility  and 
application  in  the  commercial  world  are 
emphasized.  The  recently  established 
theories  of  eletro-magnetics  and  eletrol- 
ysis  are  explained.  There  is  introduced, 
also,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  belief 
that  light  is  an  electro-magnetic  disturb- 
ance resulting  from  rapid  vibrations  of 
electric  charges. 


Our  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence 


FINE  30,000  WORD 


Porki-t  llii-tiunury.  U.'ie  |>u.l|mid, 

OTTOS.  SIM  Uolibiu,    ;I11UAUI),  111. 


AUTHORS)  Stories,  put-ins,  etc.  are  wonted  for  pub. 

I  licution.    NATIONAL  LITERARY  BUREAU,  M.S.  Hannibal,  )>., 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

All  teachers  should try  the  U.S.  Government  examina- 
tions to  be  held  throughout  the  entire  country,  during 
the  Spring.    The  positions  to  be  tilled    pay  from  $6U0 
to  $150G  ;   have  abort  hours  aud  annual  vacations,  with 
i  full  pay  and  are  life  positions. 

1     Those  interested  should  write  immediately  to  Franklin. 

!  Institute.  Dept.  P106i  Koehester.  NY.,  for  ached  ale  show- 
ing examination  dates  and  places  and  hu  ge  descriptive 
book  showing  the  positions  obtainable  and  giving 
many  sample  examination   questions,  which  will  be 

|  sent  f ree  of  oharge. 


FREE 


The  corner-stone  of  the  Palmet  Method  Piau  la  the 

.Normal  Course  l>y  Correspondence,  which  is  FKK1/ 
to  teachers  whose  pupllH  uoe  one  or  the  other  of  our 
textbooks,  Every  teacher  who  evinces  a  line  pro- 
tesSlODal  spirit,  and  olilaiiiK  our  Teachers'  Certificate, 
becomes  an  expert  penman  herself,  able  to  demon- 
strate her  art  skillfully  and  automatically  In  her  class- 
room, anil  II mis  It  an  easy  task  to  arouse  In  her  pupils 
a  tremendous  spirit  of  enthusiastic  admiration  aud 
emulation.  Write  for  our  free  Isioklet  showing  band 
writing  specimens  from  first-grade  pupils  in  the 
schools  ol  ECoqulam,  Washington,  and  for  further 
particulars. 

The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co., 


30  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

120  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


32  S.  Wabash  Ave.. 

Chicago,  111. 
Palmer  Building, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la- 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

offer  employment  for  life  at  a  salary 
ranging  from  $800  to  $1800  per  year,  with 
short  hours  under  pleasant  conditions 
and  no  fear  of  "lay-offs"  or  strikes.  Ameri- 
can citizens  18  or  over  are  eligible.  Our  64- 

pag«  booklet  contains  list  of  positions,  requirement*,  etc.. 
ami  tells  how  you  can  prepare  for  "Eiama"  under  the  persons  1 
supervision  of  a  former  U.  S.  CWU  tterrtco  KecretarvEiami- 
i.er.    Booklet  is  FREE,  without  obligation.    Write  to-day. 

PATTERSON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL 
Box  1510  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PJU  can  be  a  Nurse 

We  positively  guaranteetotrain  you 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  furnish  iu.: 
and  assist  you  to  positions.  Earn 
while  learning.  -  We  have  trained 
hundreds  of  women  to  earn  S12  to  $25 
a  week.  Send  for  catalog  and  illus- 
trated  book  of  "National  Nurses." 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
189  Lake  Slreel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


National  Kindergarten 
College 

ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  President. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL— June  14  to  August  6. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  METHODS. 

Model  Demonstration  Schools. 
Credits  applied  on  regular  Courses. 
Resident  Dormitory  on  College  Grounds. 
Come  to  a  school  where  instruction  received  will 
have  practical  value  iu  your  fall  work. 
For  full  Information  address 

Box  30,  2944  .Michigan  Boulevard,   Chicago.  111. 


The  University  of  Chicago  ^ 

in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
fo rm  a  t  i  on  ad  dress 

23rd  Year      U.ofC.Qiv.  W  )Cbicago(IU. 


HOME 
STUDY 


.'fmi\ 


THE  M0NTESS0RI  METHOD  IN  ROME 

If  vou  are  interested  in  niv  investigation 
an.i  st mly  of  the  MONTKSSOK1  METHOD 
IN  ROME,  aud  my  practical  adaptation  of 
the  Method  to  the  American  School  for  lit- 
tle children  1  will  be  glad  to  send  illustrated 
pamphlet  on  request.    Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson. 
Directress.  Torresdale  House.  Training  course 
begins  October  1st. 

American  Montessori  Teach  er^Training  School 
Torresdale,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


EARN  TELEGRAPH 

| Horse  autl  Wireless — R.  R-  Accounting  (Statl 
r)  tau.'ht.    Splendid  opportunities.  Posit! 
i.    Marconi  Co.  takes  our  wireless  graduate! 
a  sod  exclusively  occupy  two  large  modern  build- 
I  ngs  equipped  with  K.  R.  and  Western  I'nlon  wire*  and 
l  oiiiplete  $3,000.  Marctni  Wireless  Station. 
J  School— *staUi9ne<l  40  Tears.    Investment  125,000.  En 
I  Joined  by  Kitih  uad.  Hjuraonl  and  Hesters  Cnion 
lofflciiiN.  Expert  practical  teaehers.  Low  living  «- 

,es;easllv  earned  if  desired.    Tuition  low.    £asr  par 
m.    Correspondence  courses  also      Catalogs  FREE 
graph,  Kallwii 
'  A  *> Irelesa  in-m  .> 
•Jparmifttj,  Imi 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  "The  House  That  Helps" 

A  live  concern  which  handles  this 
material  as  a  BUSINESS,  not  a 
side-line. 

Our  new  free  catalog  is  ready  for 
you,  listing  the  best  in  Plays, 
Drills,  Action  Songs,  Speakers, 
Operettas  and  Material  for  Special 
Days.    Send  today.' 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio. 


TIT      11*  Invitat 

Wedding 

v    1UU  Viv 


Invitations  Announcements  Etc 

script  lettering  ind  ml 
ng  two  sets  of  envelopes.  $2.S0 
for  Bain]  Lea 
rrisitin£  Card*,   -    -   -  S0c 
»  N.Ott  Engraving  Co.,  10)3  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Valparaiso  University 

(Acorediied ) 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 


The  University 


was  founded 
September  lb', 
1873,  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  every 
person  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
thorough,  practical  cducuation  at  an 
expense  within  his  reach.  That  such 
an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be 
judg'ed  by  the  fact  that,  each  year,  since 
the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Summer  School  %  21 

largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
Summer  Term  will  open  May  25th  and 
will  continue  twelve  weeks.  The  Mid- 
Suramer  Term  will  open  June  22nd  and 
will  continue  eight  weeks.  During 
these  terms  the  University  will  offer  an 
exceptional  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  their  work.  There 
will  be  beginning,  intermediate,  ad- 
vanced, and  review  work  in  the 
following 

Departments  SSg^&g£ 

garten  Methods,  Primary  Methods, 
Education,  Manual  Training,  Scientific, 
Classical,  Engineering,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, Agriculture,  Law,  Pharmacy, 
Medical,  Dental,  Expression  and  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Com- 
merce, Phonography  and  Typewriting, 
Review. 

The  Expenses  Are  The 
Lowest 

Tuition  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room, 
.$1.80  to  $3.00  per  week. 

Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  President,  or 
OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President 

43rd  Year  Will  Open  Sept.  21,  1915. 


J  Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  opeD.  No  experience 
I  required  to  Ketone  of  them. Earn  PiK  Pay  selling  good> 
f  while  you  Jearn.Write  for  big  list  of  positions  open  and 
testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  wlo.  earn 
$100  to  $500  a  month. Address  nearestom^e.  Dept  643 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Chicago.    New  York,     Kansas  City.     San  Francisco 


New  Illustrated  Book  on 

Drugless  Healing 

(Mechano-Therapy) 
^flP^w  CDEC  Not  one  cent  to  pay. 

■  Imlvk  either  now  or  later — do 

obligation;  just  your  simple  re- 
nnest  brings  you  this  valuable  Illustrated 
Book  and  beautifully  colored  Anatomical 
Charts  by  return  mail.  Without  Cost. 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  EARN 
S2,50©  TO  $6,000  A  YEAR  — 
If  voo  want  sn  established  profession  that  is  remarkably  profitable 
■-then  aend  for  the  free  Book  and  Chartn  and  see  what  DrugleBS 
Healing  has  to  offer  you.  Remember-This  Offer  Is  Limited!  Writs 
now  for  Ire©  Hook  and  big  Charts.  Get  the  facts.  Send  letter  NOW. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  MECKANO-THERAPY 
Dent.  127  HI  W.  Randolph  St.  Chicago.  III. 


kThe  Key  To  Success 
h 


Stop  Forgetting 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social 
success  is  the  ability  to  remember, 
lean  make  your  mind  an  infalli- 
ble classified  index  from  which 
yon  can  instantly  select  thoughts, 
facts,  figures,  names,  faces.  En- 
ablesyou  to  concentrate,  develop 
self  control,  overcome  bashfulnets, 
think  on  yqiwfeet,  addvess  an  aud- 
ience. Kiisy.  simple.  The  result 
of  20  yeHrs'  experience  in  develop- 
ing mjemoxied  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book,  "How  to  Remember" 
and  Copyrighted  Memory  test  Free. 
also  how  to  obtain  FRKE  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  791  Auditorium  Bldg. ,  Chicago,  lit. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  in  all  pang  0/  the  country.  Good  pay, 
steady  work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings, 
promotions  on  merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and 
sick  leave  with  pay.  Many  thousands  appointed  yearly. 
Roth  sexes.  No  political  pull.  Nearly  8ou,ooo  classi- 
fied positions  Common  school  education  sufficient. 
Full  information  and  imestiong  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESP.  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ORATIONS,  l.otX.r'.,,<T^voc 

P.  A.  MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY, 


clc. prepared 
'  experience. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


"Agriculture."  By  0.  H.  Benson  and 
Geo.  H.  Betts.  Cloth.  12mo.  475  pages. 
Illustrated.  $1.25.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a 
text  book  for  school  or  farm  which  shall 
combine  real  practical  information  with 
concrete  home  and  school  projects  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  pupils.  Lt  presents 
scientific  facts  and  principles  wholly 
without  technical  terms.  "Learn  to  do 
by  doing1"  is  the  maxim  employed 
throughout.  The  book  is  so  clear  that 
a  youth  of  fourteen  can  easily  read  and 
understand  and  profit  by  it  without  a 
teacher.  There  are  valuable  suggestions 
concerning  Demonstration  Days,  Play 
Contests  and  Agricultural  Club  Projects, 
of  which  teachers  and  superintendents 
and  agricultural  agents  can  make  good 
use.  There  are  five  parts:  I,  Farm 
Crops;  II,  Horticulture;  III,  The  Soil; 
IV,  Farm  Animals;  V,  Farm  Economics. 

"Funk  &  Wagnalls  High-School  Stand- 
ard Dictionary."  Cloth.  6^x9  inches. 
1,200  illustrations.  902  pages.  $1.50 
net.   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  new  abridgment  from  the 
"New  Standard  Dictionary.  "  It  contains 
80,000  terms,  and  there  is  but  one  vocab- 
ulary for  all  classes  of  words,  common, 
proper,  foreign,  scientific,  or  whatever 
they  are.  It  is  called  a  High-School 
dictionary  because  it  is  prepared  with  a 
view  to  answering  the  unusual  questions 
of  the  student  in  his  classical  work. 
Every  worthy  word  in  English  classics 
is  there.  Recent  word  coining  necessi- 
tated by  the  advance  in  aeronautics, 
biology,  botany,  chemistry,  electricity, 
radio-activity,  is  thoroughly  covered. 
Old  words  used  in  Shakespeare,  Malory, 
Milton,  old  Bible  of  1611,  etc.,  are  given. 
More  than  6,000  proper  names  in  Bibli- 
cal, bibliographical,  biographical,  myth- 
ological, geographical  and  historical 
literature  are  to  be  found.  Among  the 
dialectic  forms  are  many  Scottish  terms 
to  help  in  the  intelligent  reading  of 
Scott,  Barrie,  Stevenson  and  others. 
Arabic,  German,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Hindu, 
Russian,  etc.,  terms  and  words  derived 
from  them  are  transliterated  with 
Roman  letters.  It  is  a  splendid,  conven- 
ient, comprehensive  desk  book,  a  great 
time-saving  Dictionary. 

"RobinHood  and  His  Merry  Men." 
Adapted  by  Maude  Radford  Warren. 
Cloth.  12mo.  290  pages.  Illustrated. 
50c.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  life  in  the  leafy  aisles  and  glades 
of  the  forest,  adventures,  merry-making, 
feasting,  gallantry,  charity — all  this  ap- 
peals strongly  to  the  average  child. 
Robin  Hood  is  a  fortunate  choice  of 
subject.  The  writer  is  also  an  adept 
at  adapting.  Every  sentence  is  compre- 
hensible to  youth.  The  many  well  exe- 
cuted sketches  add  much  to  the  children's 
enjoyment  of  this  book.  There  are  also 
several  old-time  ballads  and  music  in  the 
book  which  help  to  reproduce  the  true 
spirit«of  Robin  Hood. 

"The  Holton-Curry  Readers."  By 
Martha  A.  Holton,  Mina  H.  Page  and 
Chas  M.  Curry.  Cloth.  8vo.  Eight 
books.  30c  to  60c  each.  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Here  are  eight  books  that  cheer  and 
brighten  life,  that  hold  up  high  ideals, 
and  give  faith  in  a  greater  future.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  find  the  very 
cream  of  English  literature.  The  va- 
riety, the  high  standard,  the  instructive 
value  of  the  selections  impress  one  at 
once.  And  every  piece  has  its  definite 
place  in  an  order  based  on  years  of  ex- 
perience, experiment  and  understanding 
of  the  child  mind.  The  suggestions  to 
teachers  are  ample  but  not  prolix.  The 
first  three  Readers  are  illustrated  in  two 
colors.  All  the  illustrations  are  good. 
The  books  are  well  made  and  well  printed 
and  present  an  attractive  appearance. 

"Heroes  of  Peace."  By  L.  J.  Gould. 
Cloth.  12mo.  Illustrated.  119  pages. 
75c.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

No  other  era  in  the  world's  history  has 
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705-B  MASONIC  TEMPLL  Chicago,  III. 


11  Why  Not  Give  {four  Pupils 

the  same  opportunity  to  win  promotion  and  success  as 
the  lad  who  has 

Webster's  New  International' 

Dictionary  in  his  school?    Would  not  a  requisition  to 
your  school  authorities  for  a  copy  bring  this  all-know- 
ing special  teacher  to  your  schoolroom?    This  New 
Creation  answers  with  final  authority  all  kinds  of 
puzzling  questions  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  deli-  ^JJHHmiiuI'.'.miiumIIIIIv^HIII^ 
nition,  history ,  geography,  biography,  sports,  arts,  and  sciences.     !||  g 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  New  Gazetteer,  nearly  30,000  Subjects.  Hundreds  of  §j 
NEW  Words  not  given  in  any  other  dictionary.      Thousands  of  other  references.  == 


=    12,000  Biographical  Entries. 


Over  6000  Illustrations.                2700  Pages,  g 
Colored  Plates  and  Half -Tone  Engravings. 

Regular  Edition.    Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  = 

the  highest  quality.  Size,   12%x9Jix5inches.  Wt.,  =§ 

14  5flbs.  g 

India-Paper  Edition.    Only  half  as  thick,  only  half  as  s 

heavy  as  the  Regular  Edn.  Printed  on  thin,  strong,  S 

opaque,  India  paper.  Size,  12$jjX9%x2J3  inches-  = 
Weight,  only  7  lbs. 

More  Scholarly,  Accurate,  Convenient,  and  Authorita-  == 

tivethanany  other  English  Dictionary.  Critical  com-  = 
parison  with  all  other  dictionaries  is  invited. 

WHY  longer  delay  your  requisition  for  a  copy  of  the  = 

New  International?  = 

WRITE  for  specimen  pages  of  both  Regular  and  India-  = 

Paper  Editions,  FREE.  = 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield, Mass.  j  | 


648  BIRD  and  NATURE  PICTURES 

IN  full  colors,  absolutely  true  to  life  and  nature.  Size  7x9  inches.  Recommended  in  highest 
terms  by  John  Burroughs.  Made  by  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  color  photography. 
These  exquisite  pictures  strike  the  eye  and  hold  attention.  Every  Teacher,  School  and  Home 
should  have  the  entire  list.  You  should  have  them  because  of  their  value — you  can  have  them 
because  of  the  price.  Their  educational  value  is  wonderful.  Prices  assorted  as  desired,  2  cents 
each,  postpaid.  No  orders  taken  less  than  13.  Si .80  a  hundred  ;  $8.50  for  500  ;  $15.00  a  thousand. 
Complete  set  of  the  648  subjects  for  $0.48.  All  orders  sent  prepaid.  Complete  list  of  subjects  will 
be  mailed  on  request — best  investment  any  School  or  Teacher  can  make.   Do  it  now. 

Mo  MINN  AND  GEAR,  125  Pingree  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich. 


5  Magazines  55c 


Woman's  World,  Household  Magazine.  Farm  Life,  People's 
Popular  Monthly,  and  Teachers' Gazette,  all  one  year  for 
55c.  All  five  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plansfor 
$1.50.  Mention  this  paper.  JOHN  WILCOX,  Mitford,  N.Y. 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia 
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The  Universal  Encyclopedia,  as  above  illustiated,  is  complete  iii  8  vol- 
umes, each  measuring  5jS4  x  8  inches,  inches  thick.  Volumes  average 
over  500  pages,  or  a  total  of  4,176  pages.  Printed  on  good  paper,  in  good 
clear  type;  over  1000  half-tone  and  text  illustrations;  a  32 -page  Alias 
of  the  World,  in  colors.  Bound  handsomely  and  durably  in  substantial 
library  buckram,  with  red  leather  title  label  on  back  of  each  volume. 

Publisher's  Price  $10.00.   Our  Special  Prepaid  Price  $6.00 

It  is  anew  work,  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  gives  all  you  would  wish 
to  know  about  every  conceivable  subject.  Handy,  concise,  and  thoroughly 
reliable. 

You  need  not  take  our  word  for  it— decide  for  yourself,  by 
ordering,  using  for  ten  days  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Quick  Duplication  of  school  forms,  announce- 
ments, drawings,  test  papers,  etc.  by  the  mimeograph  !  Takes 
little  more  than  the  time  to  typewrite  or  draw  the  stencil. 
No  slow  type-setting  and  distributing-  Finished  product 
ready  within  a  few  minutes.  And  the  wonderful  new  derma- 
type  stencil  produces  absolutely  unmatched  work — clear — • 
accurate — exactly  duplicating  the  original.  Every  school 
needs  the  mimeograph  now — to  save  time  and  printers'  bills 
to  do  work  impossible  to  do  without  it.  Get  booklet  "~E"  from  A.  B. 
Dick   Company,   Chicago  —  New   York.     Rotarv   mimeograph  prices 

ra,,£eflom  $30  to  $160. 
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Per  Month 


In  Cash  Pri 
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'rizes 

Plots 


r\iew  Ideas  By  New  Writers  Wanted 

Previous  Experience  or  Special  Education  Not  Necessary — Big'  Demand 

Learn  about  these  great  prize  contests.  They  are  open  to  every- 
body, free.  If  yon  attend  the  movies  you  know  the  kind  of  ideas  wanted.  One 
"l  your  "liappy  t  tiouithts' '  lias  as  good  a  elianee  of  winning  a  big  cash  prize  as  any- 
body's, rt's  IDEAS  that  count,  not  previous  experience  or  education.  Beginners, 
il  they  possess  imagination,  are  wanted  and  encouraged.  Write  for  free  particulars. 

This  BooK  Is  Free  To  You 

Simply  mail  me  free  coupon  below,  and  you  will  get  this  most  interesting 
book  and  particulars  of  the  big  cash,  prizes,  free.    Act  at  once,  helore  it  is  too  late. 

Learn  At  Home  In  Spare  Time 

The  winner  of  a  recent  $1000  prize  contest  was  practically  a  beginner.  Not 
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Picture  play  sul 
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How  To 
Write 
Photoplays 


by 

Elbert  Moore 


doubtless  been  to  moving' 
ini'self  could  easily  improve  on. 
il  li  the  supply  of  photoplays  I  rom 
»come  tremendous.  The  Amer- 
new  writers  in  this  work  by 
I  from  a  recent  number  of  the 

I  Guarantee  $10  for  Your  First  Photoplay 

So  great  is  the  demand  that  I  am  able  to  guar- 


jlluTS  each. 
Evening   Sun,  t 
•ioa  is  conducting 
iv  contest.   The  ti 

is;    the   second.  1 


prize  contests  have  greatly  encouraged  and  st  ir 
luted  the  amateur  photoplay  writers  through' 
the  country. 
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successful  photoplay. 
■  our  while  to  write  to 
Ido  guarantee.  Many 

us  much  as  one  sue- 
!uch  a  record  is  by  no 
fho  are  doing  this  < - ; i r i 
imply  for  spare  time 
u  i  .1  ing  photoplays 
lerience  necessary  for 
to  express  the  strong 
f  them  possess. 


Free  Coupon 

ELBERT  MOORE, 

Bex  772DC,  Chicago 

Send  free  booklet,  "How  to  Write  Photoplays"  and 
all  facts  about  guarantee  arid  $1000  cash  prizes. 


Save  $5  By  Acting  Now 

I  show  you  how  to  turn  your  ideas  into  correct 
photoplay  form  by  a  simple,  easy  method  which 
is  endorsed  hv  the  Balhon  Amusement  Conipiinv, 
mentioned  above,  and  bv  manv  others.  As  former 
Scenario  Editor  of  one  of  the  largest  companies,  I 
speak  with  authority.  Use  t  he  coupon  to  obtain  the 
free  booklet  and  full  particulars.  If  you  net  at,  once 
you  will  obtain  the  benefit,  of  a  $5  reduction  which  I 
am  now  allowing  for  advertising  purposes,  to  tlv  se 
who  will  st.nrt  taking  my  lessons  within  iu  days.  This 
cuts  the  cost  to  very  low  figures.  1),)  not  throw  away 
sr.  by  del;..\  Ing,  when  it  costs  nothing  to  investigate. 

c^^^aCr  Use  free  coupon  at  once,  before 
tSS2?fi  you  turn  the  page. 

Elbert  Moore  7  ft,  Chicago 


so  impressively  confirmed  the  epigram 
of  Milton,  that:  ''peace  hath  her  victo- 
ries no  less  renowned  than  war,"  as  the 
last  fifty  years.  Scholars  have  been 
glutted  with  tales  of  carnage,  massacre, 
bloody  heroism.  It  is  quite  essential  to 
instil  ideals  of  chivalry,  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice.  But  the  young  mind 
should  receive  this  sort  of  thing  from 
exemplifications  of  true  manhood.  War 
is  horrid,  ghastly,  uncivilized.  War  is 
not  the  source  of  fine  social  virtues. 
There  are  many  circumstances  which  act 
as  "the  moral  equivalent  of  war."  The 
highest  glory,  the  crown  of  endeavor,  is 
the  service  of  man. 

This  book  iterates  vivid  and  thrilling 
stories,  often  historic,  always  true,  of 
the  conquest  of  nature,  heroic  accom- 
plishments for  the  relief  or  help  of 
those  in  need,  and  many  other  such  no- 
table and  fascinating  themes  which  make 
war  tales  tawdry  and  disgusting  in 
comparison. 

"Child  Training."  By  V.  M.  Hillyer. 
Cloth.  8vo.  300  pages.  $1.60 net;  post- 
age 10  cents.  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  work  inspired  by  the  reali- 
zation of  the  inadequacy  of  present  sys- 
tems, and  the  demands  of  modern  prog- 
ress in  psychology  and  pedagogy.^  It 
sets  forth  a  course  of  systematic  lessons 
and  drills  for  the  child  under  seven, 
which  can  be  given  the  individual  child 
at  home  or  a  group  of  children  by  either 
the  trained  or  the  untrained  teacher  or 
parent.  It  aims  to  correct  or  prevent 
common  faults — sentimentality,  effemi- 
nacy, emotionalism,  temper,  untruth, 
etc.  The  course  includes  Habit  Drills, 
Manual  Work,  Physical  Training,  Social 
Training,  Information,  Reading,  Writ- 
ing. It  is  not  intended  to  boost  the  child 
but  to  set  him  on  the  right  path.  It  is 
a  very  practical  handbook  for  daily  use 
and  many  mothers  and  teachers  need  ex- 
actly this  book. 

"Grammar  for  Thinkers."  By  True 
W.  White,  M.  A.  Paper.  4Xx  6)4  in. 
50  pages.  The  Teachers'  Exchange, 
Boston. 

This  is  a  paper  covered  pamphlet  by 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  Teachers' 
Exchange  of  Boston  which  recommends 
teachers,  tutors  and  schools.  The  writer 
wrote  with  the  idea  that  the  student 
must  think  more  when  he  studies  gram- 
mar. Grammar's  first  value  is  as  a  drill 
in  accurate  thinking.  It  is  a  study  of 
logic.  The  student  must  know  what  forms 
and  expressions  are  correct;  he  must  not 
find  it  necessary  to  guess  what  forms 
sound  right.  The  definitions  in  general 
are  very  good,  "A  sentence  is  a  group  of 
words  that  shows  a  thought  about  some- 
thing;" though  sometimes  a  little  in- 
definite, "A  verbal  is  a  form  of  a  verb 
that  is  not  used  as  a  predicate. "  The 
sentences  used  in  illustration  are  well 
chosen.  There  is  no  confusion,  no  multi- 
plicity of  detail,  no  prolix  explanation. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
Grammar  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  should  not  bring  about  fine  re- 
sults in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar 
school. 

"Sight  Reading  Melodies  for  Primary 
Grades.  Words  by  Laura  Rountree 
Smith,  and  music  by  F.  F.  Churchill. 
Paper.  10x7  in.  39  pages.  35  cents. 
Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

This  clever  collection  of  melodies  is 
tlesigned  to  teach  primary  students  the 
intervals  and  the  scales  through  the 
songs.  While  this  is  a  new  theory  it  is 
not  an  innovation;  for  it  has  been  tried 
out  with  beautiful  success  again  and 
again.  Laura  Rountree  Smith  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  Normal  Instructor- 
Primary  Plans  as  the  contributor  of 
music  and  entertainments.  She  is  the 
author  of  "Bunny  Cotton-tail  Bookstand 
'  'Sixty  Musical  (iames  and  Recitations.  " 
In  the  book  before  us,  the  words  and 
music  are  to  be  read  at  sight;  and  both 
are  simple  enough  for  the  primary  scholar 
to  master.  He  is  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
the  position  of  the  keynote  (first  tone  in 
the  scale  of  the  given  key).  He  is  then 
to  learn  to  grasp  the  position  of  other 

EXTRA  MONEY,  TEACHERS 

We  pay  $5.00  cash  a  dozen  for  names  of  bona 
I  fide  boarding  school  prospective  students. 
Also  commission.  Write 


Association  of  Boarding  Schools 

^Times  Bldg  .  N-  Y.  or  Masonic  Temple.  Chicag 


O.  M.  HEATH,  Director  and  Principal 

Established  10  Years 

TEACHERS! 

AN  EXAMINATION  STARING  YOU  IN  THE  FACE! 
We  have  an  easy  method  and  delightful 
correspondence  courses. 
Are  you  a  city  teacher  who  wants  an  increase 
in  salary  ? 

Are  you  a  village  teacher  who  wants  to  get 
into  the  city  ? 

Are  you  a  country  teacher  who  wants  to  get 
into  the  village  or  city  ? 

Are  you  without  a  profession  and  do  you  want 
to  pass  a  teacher's  examination  ? 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

County  Superintendents :  We  want  your  co- 
operation iii  Introducing  our  course**  to  your 
tfachers.  \\V  can  Ih-I|i  yuti  to  i]ht.-hs#-  th*-  PthV.- 
ency,  enthiiMasni,  and  spirit  of  your  teachers. 

2,700  Chicago  Teachers  have  studied  in  this 
school. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PLAN 

We  have  published  a  book  containing  all  <  'hicagD 
and  Cook  County  teachers'  examination  questions. 
March  to  November,  in  M.  Invaluable  for  teachers 
everywhere  preparing  for  examinations.  Cloth, 
7'i  cents.    Paper.  Ho  cents. 

Ask  us  about  our  plan  for  loaning  our  corres- 
pondence outlines. 

THE  CULTURAL  REVIEW  SCHOOL 

37  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Bx  1 220,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  Best  Employer 

Pa>  is  high  anil  Bote;  hour*  short ; 
places  permanent;  promotion  n-g- 
nlar;  vacations  with  pay;  thous* 
anils  of  vacancies  every  year;  all 
binds  of  pleasant  work  ever?  where; 
no  lay-offs;  no  pull  needed;  com- 
mon education  sufficient. 

This  Book 


tells  of  about  800.000  protectee 
positions  in  the  TJ.  S.  Govern- 
ment service,  where  there  is  a 
i>ig  chance  for  yon  —if  yon  want 
it — with  sure  and  generous  pay 
and  Lifetime  employ  incut.  Places 
open  to  American  citizens  of  18 
or  over. 

Special  money  back  guarantee 
if  you  write  today  for  Booklet  R. 
1H0.   IT  IS  FREE. 

tin)  llopkin*,   ITaiiblaitoM,  II.  C. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


Mil 


1  1*1 


3  llSt 


n?  illustrator  or  cartoonist.    My  practical  syt 
ten  of  personal  i n<livi>lual  lej*"D!  bj  mail 
•Irrelop  TOUT  talent.    Fifteen  years  success 
work    for  newspapers  anil  magazines  qui 
ties  me  to  teach  you.    Send  nieyonr  sketch 
President  Wilson  with  6c  in  stamps  and  I  will 
send  tou  a  test  lesson  plate  also  collection  of 
drawings  shotting  possibilities  for  YOU. 

THE  LAlfDOH  SCHOOL  OF 
1 1. 1.1  'STIMTIM.    A  Ml     (  OtiOOMMi, 
1463  sclioflpld  Baildiar.  Clftvelud,  o 


FREE  TUITION  BY  MAIL 

To  test  our  met  hods  of  teaching  by  correspondent-*1,  we 
will  gran  t"Free  Tuition  Scholarships"  to  a  limited  num. 
berof  new  applicants  for  instruction  in  the  followiug 

FREE  TUITION  COURSES  TAUGHT  BT  MAO 
Normal  Penmanship  Bookkccpinc 

High  School  Typewriting  Agriculture 

Professional  Shorthand  Civil  Service 

Salesmanship  Domestic  Science  Drawing 

Engineering  Law  Real  Estate 

English  Story  Writing  Automobile 

Oyer  lOO branches  included.  Knrolluentf 
tuition  free  to  first  applicants.  Send  us  \  our  name  and 
address—  .Voir—  TODA  V—  tomorrow  ma>  be  too  Utc. 
il  now."  For  '•free  Tuition  Scholarship >"nnd  full  uurtir- 
□lara,  address     CARNKOIK  COLLKGK,      -      i:  .•- •  -.  «•»•• 

Drawing ---Painting 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mail 

Special  Limited  Offer 

lie  a  Cartoon ist,  Xewspa|ier. 
Magaztneor  *  omuiercial  Illus- 
trator; paint  in  WaterColors or 
Oil.   J.et  us  develop  your  tal- 

n/'^f  .....  •J?  em.  Free  Scholarship  Award. 
/^^^^jjS  Your  name  and  address  bungs 
you  full  particulars  of  this  un- 
usual offer  by  return  mail  and 
our  handsome  illustrated  Art 
Annual,  free. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  863,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

TIIK  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL 

Registered  by  the  state  of  Illinois.  Three  year 
course  preparatory  instruction.  Theoretical  and 
practical   class    work   throughout   the  course. 

For  information  address 

MISS  E.C.  BURGESS.  R.N.  Supt.,  Box  31,  Training  School 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,         -         -  Chicago 
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LITTLE  PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 

Everybody  is 
thinking  about 
the  war  in  Eur- 
ope. This  is 
the  time  to  have 
the  school  chil- 
dren read  such 
books  as  Fritz 
i  n  Germany, 
Colette  in 
France  and  Bor- 
is in  Russia. 

The  normal 
life  of  the  coun- 
tries is  depicted 
in  these  books, 
not  the  abnormal,  war-harried  con- 
dition made  too  familiar  by  the  news- 
papers. These  books,  and  ten  others, 
are  in  the  series  "Little  People  Every- 
where." (Each  volume,  45  cents  post- 
paid.) They  are  supplementary  readers, 
— good  stories,  with  the  human  touch; 
children  like  them;  the  information  is 
acquired  painlessly. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  I  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


SOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 

KINDERGARTEN  CRAYON 

Large  Hexagonal  Sticks 

LECTURERS'  CHALKS 

White  and  Colored  Square  Sticks 


"DUREL"  PRESSED  CRAYON 

Free  from  gloss 
"CRAYOLA"  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Twenty-four  colors.   Various  sizes. 

BLACKBOARD    CRAYONS,     WHITE  AND 
COLORS,  ETC,  ETC. 

Si.-nd  for  samples  and  Catalog 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

Sl=83  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


STUDY 

University 
Methods; 
Theory  and 


LAW 


At  HOME 

Guaranteed 
Preparation  for 
Bar  of  Any  State 


Practice;  Our  Course  most  complete, 
practical,  easiest  of  any  by  mail.  En- 
dorsed  by  Bench  and  Bar.  LL.  B.  Degree 
conferred.  Faculty  Prominent  Attorneys. 
Free  Public  Speaking  Course.  Catalog  and  Evi- 
dence of  Results  FREE. 

Mckinley  university, 

7  E.  55th  Street  Chicago.  III.       JB  LJ 


tones  with  relation  to  the  keynote.  Sight 
reading  in  music  should  be  as  commonly 
learned  as  reading  of  language.  It  can 
be  done  with  much  practice.  Scholars 
love  to  be  able  to  do  it.  This  booklet  is 
a  valuable  publication. 

"Handbook  of  Medical  Entomology." 
By  Wm.  A.  Riley,  Ph.D.  and  O.  A. 
Johannsen,  Ph.D.  Cloth.  8vo.  350 pages 
$2.00.  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

The  authors  give  here  a  general  survey 
of  the  field  of  insect  transmission  and 
dissemination  of  diseases  of  men.  It  is 
a  book  for  students  of  medicine  or  of 
entomology.  The  writers  do  not  look 
upon  this  work  as  final,  for  the  subject 
is  always  developing  and  shifting  its  new 
points.  Most  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject  has  been  heretofore  in  isolated 
monographs  in  foreign  languages.  The 
work  is  not  too  technical  for  the  average 
teacher  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  book  is  splendidly  gotten 
up ;  profusely  illustrated  and  well  printed 
in  readable  type. 

"Brief  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand." Cloth.  16mo.  174  pages.  $1.25. 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York. 

This  book  has  been  planned  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  evening  school  stu- 
dent and  teacher  of  Phonography.  To 
this  end  several  features  are  introduced. 
Explanations  of  principles  have  been 
amplified  and  simplified.  Exercises  have 
been  shortened  to  permit  a  more  inten- 
sive study.  Course  of  study  is  slightly 
rearranged.  Exercises  to  develop  speed 
are  given. 

"School  and  Society"  is  the  name  of 
a  weekly  journal  covering  the  whole 
field  of  education  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem of  American  Democracy,  which  be- 
gan publication  in  January.  Its  editor 
is  Dr.  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  professor  of 
psychology  in  Columbia  University  and 
the  Teachers  College,  editor  of  "Sci- 
ence," "The  Popular  Science  Monthly" 
and  "The  American  Naturalist.  "  It  will 
emphasize  the  relations  of  education  to 
the  social  order,  scientific  research  in 
education  and  its  applications,  freedom  of 
discussion  and  reports  and  news  of 
events  of  educational  interest.  The  an- 
nual subscription  price  is  $3.00.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Science  Press,  Garrison, 
N.  Y. 


Become  a  Trained  Nurse 

We  will  train  you  in  your  own  home  in  a  few  weeks 
and  assist  you  to  employment  at  $V£  to  $25  per  week.  Study 
in  spare  time  and  receive  diploma  in  a  year  or  less,  approved 
by  best  doctors.  Hospital  experience  also  given  if  desired. 
Thousands  of  nurses  trained  in  last  12  years.  Send  for 
catalog.    Easy  terms.   State  age  and  ability.  Address 

AMERICAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  1547  La  Salle  Ay.,  Chicago 

Excellent  Salaries  SSSSfSM , 

Teachers,  'lake 
our  flO  Shorthand  Course  by  mail,  spend  your  ue.xt 
vacation  with  us.  A  position  awaits  voii.  Write 
EVAM.WOLI',  Manager  Chaffee's,   OSWF.fiO,  N.  Y. 


School  Savings  Banks 

A  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  is  on 
deposit  in  school  savings  banks  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
This  money  is  distributed  among  217,000 
pupils,  who  thereby  learn  lessons  of 
thrift  for  use  in  later  life. 

Belgium  has  the  honor  of  originating 
the  school  savings  bank  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  bulletin.  Prof.  Laurent,  of 
Ghent,  Belgium,  in  1873,  began  the  work 
among  school  children  "for  amelioration 
of  poverty  and  the  improvement  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  life."  His  work  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of 
education  in  other  countries.  A  native 
of  Belgium,  John  Henry  Thiry,  put  the 
school  savings  banks  on  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thiry 
established  banks  in  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  New  York  schools,  under 
Supt.  Maxwell,  have  been  among  the 
most  successful  advocates  of  the  system. 
Mr.  Thiry's  efforts  in  behalf  of  school 
savings  banks  have  been  continued  since 
his  death,  in  1911,  by  Mrs.  Sara  Louisa 
Oberholtzer  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
aided  in  the  compilation  of  the  Bureau's 
bulletin  on  the  subject. 

Several  methods  in  vogue  for  collect- 
ing and  banking  the  savings  of  the  chil- 
dren are  described.  Usually  the  coop- 
eration of  a  well-established  savings 
bank  in  the  school  community  is  first 
secured.  Forms  and  blanks  are  provided 
by  the  banks.  When  the  amount  reaches 
one  dollar,  the  child  is  given  a  bank 
book  and  becomes,  through  the  school, 
a  regular  patron  of  the  bank.  When  the 
deposit  reaches  three  dollars  or  five  dol- 


Every  Teacher  and  Pupil  needs  a  lOr 

SEE-RITE  PENCIL  POINTER. 

Hund reds  <>F  thousands  in  use.  Kspecill  My 
adapted  to  t  he  pocket,  school  room  or  desk. 
Will  last  for  mouths.  Will  uotbreakthe  h  ad. 
waste  the  pencil  or  litter  the  floor.  The  ad- 
justable blade  shaves  like  a  plane.  Special 
prices  to  teachers  in  dozen  lots.  Send  n, 
dime  and  get  one.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SEBRIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY, 
117  W.Columbia  .Street,  "D"      Detroit,  Mich. 


lars  (as  the  banks  elect)  it  draws  inter- 
est at  three  or  more  per  cent.  Among 
the  cities  where  the  school  savings  banks 
have  done  notable  work  are  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  over  $600,000  has  been  de- 
posited since  the  introduction  of  the  sj  s- 
tem.  Chester,  Pa.,  has  now  on  deposit 
over  $44,000.  Toledo,  Ohio,  established 
the  system  in  1911,  and  has  deposited 
since,  over  $252,000, with  $70,000  reported 
as  still  on  deposit.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
has  on  deposit  over  $33,000.  Pupils  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  deposited  $75,000 
in  the  several  years  since  establishing 
the  bank  and  have  drawn  out  in  that 
time  only  $10,000. 

The  bulletin  suggests  that  there  can 
be  a  stimulating  relation  between  the 
United  States  savings  system  and  the 
school  savings  banks.  The  postal  sav- 
ings banks  receive  deposits  from  all  over 
ten  years  of  age.  '  'Children  who  have 
spent  their  pennies  and  nickels  in  candy 
shops  and  moving-picture  shows  until 
they  are  ten  years  old,"  declares  the 
bulletin,  "are  not  likely  to  hold  their 
cards  until  they  accumulate  the  one  dol- 
lar, to  be  exchanged  for  a  certificate  of 
deposit.  School  savings  banks  are 
needed  to  prepare  young  people  to  profit 
by  the  postal  savings  banks.  " 


HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS 

PREPARE  BY  STUDYING  PAST  EXAMINATIONS 


NEW  YORK  SUIf  EXAMINATIONS  for  14  Y1ARS  PAST 
com.  DRAPER  WITH  ANSWfRS  COMPUTE 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Arithmetic,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Grammar,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Geography,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Physiology,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Methods,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Civil  Gov.,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  II.  S.  Hist.,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Eng.  Comp..  w  ith  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Bookkeeping,  w  ith  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  School  Law,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Algebra,'  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Gen.  Hist.,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Rhetoric,  w  ith  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Literature,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Botany,  w  ith  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Physics,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Chemistry,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Zoology,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Geology,  with  Ans  .25 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  School  Econ.,  with  An.s  .25 

500  Questions  in  Reading,  with  Ans  .25 
"Solutions  given  to  all  problems. 
Prfee  of  imtj  one  subject  -.'»  cpiils  :  ttiiy  1)  Hnbjeetsv  91.50 '; 

Ihc  -I  subjects  complete  for  $£.00,  whieii  i*  lettM  Lkitn  tft  cents 
for  eueh  subject. 

BALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Box  N.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AN  OLD  BLUE-BACK  SPELLING  BOOK 

and  other  relies  of  by-gone  school  clays. used  flfty  years 
aso.  —The  Old  Blue-Hack  (Webster's)  Speller.  Cojnj- 
righiedlS57,  Price  Sc.— Wilson's  I»riniarySpeIler,CV<j/i/- 
rtghtedl863,  Trice  40c.— McGuffy'S  Third  Header.  Copy- 
riqhiclisr,-,.  Trice 70c— Ray'sOld  Practical  Arithmetic, 
OopyriflhU  il  IS',?,  Price  $1.00.  Valuable  Old  Hard-to-find 
Books — (not  second-hand)  mailed,  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  AMOS  POE,  Evansville,  Indiana 
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know  foreign  Jan; 
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Language  Phone  Method 


And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry. 

t.    Yon  hear 
onounce  the 
il  you  know 


It  is  simple,  inexpensive  and  ^. 
tin-  living  voice  of  a  native  proft 
foreign  words  and  phrases. over  and 
them.   Our  records  can  be  used  on  i 

Write  for  Firee  "Treatise  on  La 
ticulare  of  easj  paj  ment  plan  and 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD. 
061  Putnam  Building,    1  West  t'.tli  street.  New  York 


ulking  machine, 
ge  Study",  par- 
trial  offer. 


Illinois  Training  School 
For  Nurses 

FOUNDED  IN  1880 

Offers  an  up-to-date  course  in  theoretical  instruction 
and  practical  training  to  women  who  wish  to  enter 
the  nursing  profession. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  health,  of  age  (19-86)  of  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or 
its  educational  equivalent. 

The  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  .years,  in- 
cluding a.  preliminary  course. 

The  school  catalog  and  blanks,  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication in  i  he  SUPT.  OF  m  usks.  .->()<•  iionorc 
St.,  Chieneo,  III. 


OD  A  TiriXJQ  Essa:  s.Spee.  hes.soeial.formal, 
\Jt\r\.  I  lUnO,  all  subjeets.nol  ordiuarj  stock 

^^^^^mm^ma^^m^mm    affairs,  bul  dlSC  

distinctive    Written  to  order.   Five  minute  rSCOwoi  U0 
paper,  $1.00  each.    Longer  writings  in  proportion. 
KP11UAIM  III  CI!"  alii,  D»iil,  N,  113  i  i  i  ISO  St.,  M  o  loll II 


•rench ! 
German  ! 
Italian  ! 

There  are  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties, good  positions  and  higher  < 


What  Clarkson 
is  Doing  for 
the  Book  Buyer 


era!  hundrrd  thounand  Li- 
a  cm  in  the  homes  of  people 

in  every  walk  of  life  —  from  the 
day  laborer  to  the  colleare  professor 
ami  hitfh  government  official,  from 
th<>  persons  who  buy  a  few  books  of 
popular  fiction  to  the  persons  who 
pride  themselves  on  having  the  com- 
plete works  of  all  the  standard 
authors  in  !><•  Luxe  Editions  artis- 
tically printed  and  hound  —  almost 
every  book  was  bought  from  mo. 

WHY?  Because,  I  hsve  no  agent* 
and  sell  you  Just  the  books  you  -ant— all  new— many  at  s  saving 
of  from  SO  to  90  per  cent— you  examine  the  boot  in  your  own 
home  for  five  days  before  paying  for  them.  If  not  eatiaued,  CO* 
turn  tbem  at  my  expense— and— owe  mo  nothing. 

Sample  Prices: 

The  Eyes  of  the  World,  90c 

Their  Yesterdays,  35c 

Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,  35c 

Calling  of  Dan  Matthews,  36c 

Library  of  Oratory,  15  vols., 
publisher's  price  $15  —  my 
prise  $4.75 

Shakespeare,  40  vol.  full  flex- 
ible Morocco,  lurgrBt  type 
and  best  notes  of  any  ShakeB- 
pearc  published,  publisher**] 
price  $96— my  price  $24. 


Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Sou  thorn  Confederacy,  3-4 
Morocco,  publisher's  pneo 
$15— my  price,  98c 

Home  Library.  8  vols,  cloth, 
publi»her'a  price  $4  —  my 
price  85c 

Wild  Animals  of  North  Amer- 
ica, publisher's  price  $3—  my 
price  45c 

Orations.  Addresses  and  Club 
Kssays,  publisher's  price 
$1.60— my  price  42c 


FTrre  am  De  Luxe  Editions,  Morocco  bound,  complete  works, 
many  of  them  at  less  than  1*5  rente  on  the  dollar.  Hugo,  Kipling. 
Foe,  Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott  and  scores  of  others. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalog 

My  new  catalog,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  tells  you  how  to  ssvo 
50  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  book:.  It  in  a  course  in  liter- 
ature, giving  nationalities,  date  of  birth  and  death  of  authors, 
the  author's  life  and  standing  in  literature,  etc.  Hundreds  of 
sets  and  thousands  of  single  volumes  listed. 

I  sell  more  books  direct  to  the  booklover — the  individual  reader 
—the  rich  man  who  insists  upon  his  dollar's  worth— the  man  who 
watches  his  pennies  —  and  sell  them  for  less  money  —  than  any 
other  man  in  America.  Every  book  new  and  fresh,  and  guaran- 
teed to  please  you  —  you  to  be  the  judge.  I  do  not  quibble,  and 
would  rather  have  a  book  or  set  of  books  returned  at  my  ex- 
pense than  to  havo  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker 
340  Clarkson  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


A' 


Good  Bookcase 

for  ike  price  of  a  good  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  top  and 
base,  (SOLID  OAK)  tf- 

ON  APPROVAL  #  — 


finish 
ing  gl 
each. 


SECTIONAL-BOOKCASE 

Out  new  "Universal  Style"  combines  a  pleasing  endur- 
qg  design,  with  latest  practical  improvements  in  con- 
ion.   Adupted  lor  home  or  office  library;  beautifully 
id  in    8( )L1I I  OAK  wit h    non -bind inc.  disappear- 
iss  doors,  at  $1.75  per  section;  top  and  base,  *J. "_'."> 
The  greatest  value  we  have  ever  offered.    On  or- 
amounting  to    $1U.0U  and  over    we    pay    freight ; 
extra  charge  to  extreme  Western  States.  Other 
and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices*  Lund- 
Bookcases   are    endorsed   by   over  fifty  thousand 
Sold  only  direct  from  our  factory  at  a  consid- 
erable saving  to  you.   Write  for  our  new 
catalog  No.  24. 

THE     C.    J.  LUNDSTROM     MFG.  CO. 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Manufacturers  <>f  Sectional  Bookcases  and 

Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Office  :       Fletlron  Hlds..        V  V.  City 


PICTURES  AND  CASTS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

CLASS  GIFTS 

Illustrated  Catalog  sent  FREE.  Scud 
10c.  to  cover  postage. 

National    Art    Supply  Company, 
122  South  Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicago 


The  Lawton  Duplicator 


Thirty     (Jays  free 
trial  to  tea  c  li  e  i  s. 
\     Write  for  catalog  C. 
\    friving  size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 


llthlol.HAI'll  UK6.  Jt 
lH'PLIl'ATOIt  CO. 
I  -  Murray  SI.;    .\.  V.  VHj 


Hiimo  iusliuilly— firsl  trial.  World's  greatest 
invention,  ftusicinii  Urll.JIiiker,  -SOU  Lake,  Uulcugo 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Mari  h 


1 1)  if, 


Splendid  Opportunity  For  Teachers 

The  last  day  of  school  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  teachers  to  leave  a  stood  impres 
Biotl  up.m  the  entire  community  hy  trivinjr  Seibert  Souvenirs  to  the  pupils  A  Seibert 
Souvenir  pleases  the  scholar  and  gratifies  the  parents. 


Illustrated 


ewith 


to  give  tlio  latest  cuff  effei 
through  perforations  and 

The  inside  of  the  s<  pi 
of  the  teacher,  school  bo; 
must  be  furnished  when  ; 
copy  submitted.   Write  1« 


'ibis 


SEIBERT  SOUVENIR  NO.  14 

utiful  product  of  the  printers  art.  The  symbolic  design  is  embossed 
d  engraved  in  green,  the  cover  is  of  heavy,  pebbled  stock,  refolded 
Size,  when  folded,  ■1x0  inches.  The  genuine  silk  ribbon  is  drawn 
1  by  friction. 

lir  consists  of  an  eight-page  insert,  giving  ample  space  for  the  name 
scholars,  school,  district,  township,  county  and  stale  \\  hich  matter 
ttder.    We  guarantee  to  print  all  -names  and  data  correctly  as  per 


An  appropriate  poem  occupies  three  pages  of  the  insert. 

If  youdesire,  a  photo  of  yourself  or  school  building  may  be  tipped  on  the  first  page  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  Individuality  of  the  souvenir.    We  copy  any  photograph  sent  us.    Write  name 
and  addrer  ■  ~ 
not ' 


is  greatly  to  the  null  vidua  lity  of  the  souvenir.  We  copy  any  photograph  set 
1  address  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  and  it  will  be  returned  uninjured. 
,  wish  to  use  photo,  the  panel  will  show  a  suitable  phrase  neatly  engraved. 


In  case  you  do 


PRICE  LIST  POSTPAID 


1  2  without  photo,  $1 .15;  additional  ones  6c  each ;  12  with  photo,  $1.25;  additional  ones 
7ceach.  No  less  than  12  sold.  Envelopes  to  match,  5c  per  doz.  Remittance  must  accom 
pany  order.  Stamps  or  personal  checks  will  be  accepted  only  when  other  forms  of  remittance 
are  impossible. 

If  you  desire  to  see  samples  of  this  and  other  souvenirs,  send  2c  in  stamps. 

You  will  experience  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  having  Seibert  Souvenirs  for  the  last 
day  of  school.  Decide  early.  Place  your  order  for  Souvenir  No.  14  today  or  a.sk  for  samples 
Don't  delay.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  w  ith  the  souvenirs,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  We 
have  been  dealing  with  hundreds  of  teachers  continuously  for  years. 

Seibert  Printing  Co.,    Box  10,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


Kewaunee  Laboratory  Furniture 


For  Domestic  Science 

It  is  a  very  popular  size.  Body  of  table,  seals 
and  legs  are  of  solid  oak  ;  top  of  white  birch, 
meat  and  bread  boards  of  selected  maple. 
Drawcis  and  cupboards  fitted  with  high-grade 
master-keyed  locks. 


-TP- 


No,  425 


Adjustable  Drawing  TabSes 


No.  457 


New  York  Oil  ice. 


T  hese  drawing  tables  are  strongly  constructed, 
and  are  made  of  selected  solid  oak.  Boards  stand 
40  inches  above  floor  when  level.  The  drawing 
board  can  be  tilted  to  any  angle,  either  front  or 
back,  nearly  to  a  perpendicular  position.  Board  of 
clear,  soft,  white  basswood.  The  box  attached  to 
trestle  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  holding  roll 
of  drawing  papers,  tracing  cloth,  ink,  tools,  etc. 

We  have  many  interesting  specialliei  in  the  way  of  Laboratory  Furniture, 
as  well  as  the  standardized  equipment.  We  can  satisfy  your  need.-.,  whether 
for  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Psychology,  Physiography,  Domeftic  Sci- 
ence, Kindergarten  or  Agricultural  Work.    Ju:t  ask  for  CATALOG  L. 


LABORATORY      FURNITURE  ^///EXPERTS 

KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 

70  Filth  Avenue, 


Tel.,  Chelsea  3909 


flags  of 

All  Nations 


FREE 

LET  YOUR  PUPILS  EJtRN  IT 

FLAG  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

ONLY  30  BUTTONS 

OW  is  the  time  for  every  school  or  room  to  have  a  big 
flag.  "Old  Glory"  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  every 
occasion  requiring  special  decorations,  and  the  sight  of 
"The  Stars  and  Snipes"  floating  in  the  breeze  every 
day  keens  alive  the  patriotic  spirit  in  the  children. 

Ask  "the  children  to  sell  them  at  10  cents  each  to 
their  parents  or  friends.  Send  us  the  proceeds  and 
we  will  immediately  forward  this  handsome  flag  pre- 
paid, free  of  all  charges. 

The  flag  is  a  good  big  one,  5  ft.  x  8  feet.,  with  48 
stars.  Fully  guaranteed.  Jloney  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory.  Write  Now. 

As  reward  for  promptness,  we  will  also  send  a 
pretty  silk  flag,  l()xl.">  inches,  to  those  forwarding  the 
proceeds  from  the  buttons  within  fifteen  days. 

THE  COLSN  SUPPLY  CO. 

368  Pike  Si*.,        -        Covington,  Hy. 


At  Last !   A  Pertect  Duplicator 

has  been  perfected.  The  "Modern"  Duplicator  contains  no  nine  or  gelatine. 
ALWAYS  ".REMEMBER  '1  HE  MODERN  DUPLICATOR." 

Kverv  Business  and  Professional  Man  should  own  and  operate  a  "Mod- 
ern" Duplicator.    IT  WI1.LNAVK  YOU  TIM  K,  I, A  HO  It  AND  MONEY. 

When  you  want  ten,  twenty,  forly,  fifty  or  more  letters  of  the  same  kind, 
typewritten  or  pen  written,  just  write  one  letter  in  the  regular  way,  put  it 
on  Duplicator,  and  a  strong  copy  Is  transferred  to  t  he  Duplicator,  remove 
letter  and  print  the  duplicate  (facsimile)  letters.  Music,  Maps.  Lessons, 
Examinations,  Solicitations,  Letters  or  anything  can  Reduplicated  in  one 
or  more  colors  at  the  same  time.  So  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  Lasts  lor 
vears.    Can  be  used  a  hundred  times  each  day.    Letter  size,  9x1-2  Indies, 

complete.  Si  1 .50  ~ Less  SPEC!  AL  DISC<>\TNT  t,,  srl  |s  and  leacliers,  of  20  per  cent,  or  $:{.<»0  net. 

Book  lei  ill  other  sizes  free.    Address  the  manufacturers. 

i.  (  .  i>i  ui»i  \  cv  it  i;i:v i:s  <  o.,  :m»  i  inii  ,\  i-in-humii.  r». 


Education  Notes 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  was  re-elected 
in  December  to  her  sixth  term  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  schools.  She  is 
seventy  years  old. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  2930  Chau- 
tauquas  in  this  country.  More  than  2200 
were  held  in  tents  last  summer,  as  the 
result  of  the  circuit  idea.  What  a  won- 
derful contribution  this  is  to  the  ethical, 
social  and  educational  uplift  of  the  com- 
munities thus  supplied. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  schools  out 
of  433  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
their  pupils  can  sing  an  ordinary  hymn 
at  sight,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  pianos, 
and  half  that  number  have  organs. 

During  the  last  year  nearly  four  thou- 
sand foreign  students  were  enrolled  in 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  different 
American  colleges  and  universities.  They 
came  from  almost  every  country  in  the 
world,  the  largest  number,  five  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  being  from  China. 

In  twelve  universities  two  hundred  and 
ten  men  tried  for  positions  on  the  foot- 
ball teams.  Some  of  them  used  ciga- 
rettes. Of  those  who  smoked  only  33.3 
per  cent  were  able  to  get  into  the  game, 
while  of  those  who  did  not  smoke  65.8 
per  cent  succeeded.  That  is,  the  ciga- 
rette smoker  had  only  half  as  good  a 
chance  as  the  non-smoker. 

Concerning  music  in  the  public  schools. 
Dr.  Claxton,  national  commissioner  of 
education  says:  "Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  not  only  recognize  the  culture  value 
of  music,  we  shall  also  begin  to  under- 
stand that,  after  the  beginnings  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography, 
music  has  greater  practical  value  than 
any  other  subject  taught  in  the  schools." 

Too  much  school  teaching  is  done  with, 
from,  in  or  by  text-books  only.  Too 
many  boys  and  girls  leave  school  with 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  any  books 
save  the  few  which  have  been  used  as 
instruments  of  torture  in  the  daily  class- 
room routine.  There  are  three  things 
which  will  supplement  the  text-book  and 
which  will  bring  zeal,  zest  and  interest 
into  school  work:  The  Teacher,  Nature 
and  Books. — Jas.  I.  Wyer,  New  York- 
State  Library. 

Charles  A.  McMurray  has  been  elected 
professor  of  Elementary  Education  of 
the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. ,  and  will  enter  upon 
his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  summer 
session  in  June.  Dr.  McMurray  has  had 
wide  experience  in  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary education.  He  is  now  Director  of 
the  Normal  Training  Department,  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  DeKalb, 
111.,  but  has  previously  been  at  the  head 
of  the  training  departments  of  Normal  i 


schools  at  Normal,  111.,  and  at  Winona. 
Minn.  He  isalso  well  known  as  a  writer 
on  educational  subjects. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  617,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  the  one  to  obtain  for  School  Les- 
sons on  Corn. 

In  the  teacher-mother  cases  in  New 
York  City,  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Finley  has  rendered  decisions 
placing  back  in  their  positions  the  teach- 
ers dismissed  by  the  Board  for  absence 
necessitated  by  becoming  mothers. 
There  has  been  a  long  and  severe  fight 
on  this  matter. 

Several  seniors  at  Princeton  University 
will  have  to  learn  how  to  swim  before 
graduation  time  in  June  or  they  will  not 
receive  their  diplomas.  A  regulation  made 
by  the  Faculty  in  1911  required  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University  to  pass  a  stipu- 
lated test  in  swimmintr.  It  has  not  been 
enforced  heretofore,  but  this  year*  it  will 
be  put  into  effect..  The  test  is  to  swim 
200  yards  and  to  show  a  mastery  of  the 
back  stroke  and  one  other  recognized 
stroke. 

Ella  Frances  Lynch,  author  of  "Edu- 
cating the  Child  at  Home,"  is  having  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  theories  work 
out  in  practice.  Oakland,  California,  has 
experimented  with  great  success,  as  has 
Atlantic  City,  the  home  of  Miss  Lynch, 
with  her  plan  for  more  individual  work 
in  the  schools  and  shorter  hours  indoors, 
with  long  playtime  superintended  by 
playground  associations.  In  "Educating 
the  Child  at  Home"  Miss  Lynch  advo- 
cates both  the  first  teaching  of  children 
by  their  mothers  and  this  individual  in- 
struction in  schools. 

In  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Den- 
mark, Holland  and  other  countries  of 
Northern  Europe,  there  still  exist  "am- 
bulatory" schools,  or  schools  in  which 
the  teacher  goes  from  house  to  house  and 
gives  instruction.  As  the  country  he- 
comes  more  thickly  settled,  this  method 
of  teaching  gradually  disappears,  but  it 
is  still  the  only  method  practicable  in 
some  districts  where  the  houses  are 
found  only  at  the  distance  of  miles 
apart.  The  clergymen  in  such' countries 
frequently  perform  both  the  duties  of 
pastor  and  schoolmaster.  This  state- 
ment throws  light  upon  a  fact  in  our  own 
state  history,  namely,  that  the  Dutch 
and  Swedish  settlers  along  the  Delaware, 
before  the  coming  of  Penn,  had  no 
schoolhouses,  although  they  are  known 
to  have  attended  in  some  degree  to  the 
matter  of  education.  Considering  the 
custom  that  existed  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, then  and  now,  it  seems  clear  that 
instruction  was  given  in  the  families  of 
the  settlers,  and  probably  by'  the  min- 
isters. —Pa.  School  Journal. 


In  education  lies  the  hope  of  the  world 
today — education  in  its  broadest  sense, 
education  which  will  bring  us  all  to 
larger  realization  and  understanding  of 
other  races  and  peoples — this  might  be 
the  keynote  of  the  February  Century 
Magazine,  sounded  by  W.  Morgan  Shuster 
in  his  brilliant  presentation  of  "Peace 
and  Disarmament, "  some  reflections  of 
a  neutral  on  war  and  education;  by  Ed- 
win Davies  Schoonmaker  who  makes 
some  startling  statements  while  he  dis- 
cusses the  question  "Has  the  Church  Col- 
lapsed?" by  Arthur  Bullard  who  in  his 
article  on  ''National  Defense"  declares 
that  military  strength  is  not  the  only, 
or  by  any  means  the  best,  form  of  protec- 
tion; most  strongly  of  all,  perhaps,  by 
Marion  Craig  Wentworth  whose  one-act 
play  "War  Brides"  voices  the  passion- 
ate protest  of  the  women  of  the  world 
who  are  '  'strong  to  keep  the  world  go- 
ing, to  keep  sacred  the  greatest  things 
in  life — love  and  home  and  work,"  yet 
are  kept  "dumb,  silent  drudges:" 

''Promise  to  see  to  it  that  if  we  bear 
you  the  men  for  your  nation,  there  shall 
be  no  more  war.  See  to  it  that  they 
shall  not  go  forth  to  murder  and  be  mur- 
dered. That  is  fair.  We  will  do  our 
part, — we  always  have.  We  bear  and 
rear  and  agonize.  Well,  if  we  are  fit  for 
that,  we  are  fit  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
fate  of  the  men  we  bear.  If  we  can 
bring  forth  the  men  for  the  nation,  we 
can  sit  with  you  in  your  councils  and 
shape  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  say 
whether  it  is  to  war  or  peace  we  give 
the  sons  we  bear." 
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We  Want  You  to  Read  It 

It  is  not  always  that  we  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  advertisements 
which  appear  in  our  pages  with  as  much 
real  interest  in  the  matter  as  we 
have  in  referring'  to  the  "Library  of 
Valuable  Knowledge,"  the  advertise- 
ment of  which  is  found  on  our  back 
cover.  This  is  an  unusual  set  of  books. 
The  writers  are  all  scientists  or  profes- 
sors of  recognized  standing,  and  the 
stories  are  authoritative,  yet  told  in 
such  an  interesting  way  that  a  mature 
reader  or  boy  or  girl  may  go  to  them 
with  equal  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
writer  is  not  saying  this  from  a  casual 
reviewer's  glance  at  the  books,  or  bas- 
ing it,  as  he  might,  upon  the  names  and 
standing  of  the  various  authors.  The 
statement  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  in- 
timacy with  most  of  the  books  in  the 
set  itself.  He  has  had  access  to  these 
books  for  some  time,  as  they  have  been 
largely  sold  in  regular  book  channels  be- 
fore this  special  offering,  and  has  de- 
lighted in  going  to  their  pages  many 
times  when  interested  in  any  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  It  is  this  knowledge 
which  comes  from  use  which  gives  spe- 
cial zest  to  the  commendation  which  he 
here  offers.  Turn  to  the  page  men- 
tioned and  read  the  list  of  titles  from 
1  to  25.  See  how  wide  the  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  how  much  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  and  the  progress 
of  humanity  are  embraced  in  the  books. 
You  will  notice  the  separate  volumes 
are  by  different  writers,  selected  be- 
cause of  special  qualifications  for  that 
work.  For  instance,  Vol.1.,  The  Story 
of  the  Stars,  is  by  George  F.  Chambers, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  England,  but  who,  out  of  his 
vast  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  has 
written  a  plain,  simple  and  fascinating 
story.  The  Story  of  King  Alfred,  father 
of  letters  in  Great  Britain,  is  written  by 
the  famous  Sir  Walter  Besant;  The 
Story  of  Plants,  by  Grant  Allen,  etc., 
etc.  Then  in  the  twenty-five  volumes 
there  are  nearly  1,000  illustrations,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the 
books,  but  made  to  illustrate  the  text 
and  add  to  the  value  of  the  story. 

While  the  nature  of  the  books  and 
their  contents  is  the  important  matter 
in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser,  the  style 
of  the  book,  as  to  size,  binding,  print, 
etc.,  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  In 
this  direction  there  is  nothing  lacking, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  full  description 
given  in  the  advertisement. 

But  beyond  all  this,  the  plan  of  selling 
makes  the  offer  complete.  The  books 
are  shipped  and  the  purchaser  has  the 
opportunity  of  personal  examination  and 
may  return  them  if  not  satisfactory.  If 
retained,  the  payment  is  made  in  small 
installments.  This  opportunity  for  pur- 
chase on  this  plan  will  probably  not  be 
offered  to  our  readers  again,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  advertiser  thai  this  is 
simply  a  clearance  sale  of  stock  left  over 
from  19U. 


Prize  Essay 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  resident 
of  California,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
the*  National  Education  Association  is 
able  to  offer  a  prize  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Essential 
Place  of  Religion  in  Education,  with  an 
Outline  of  a  Plan  for  Introducing  Reli- 
gious Teaching  into  the  Public  Schools. 
Religion  is  to  be  defined  in  a  way  not  to 
run  counter  to  the  creeds  of  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  or  Jew. 

Notice  of  intention  to  file  an  essay 
must  be  given  the  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation by  April  1,  1915.  Essays  will 
be  limited  to  ten  thousand  words  and 
must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Secre- 
tary by  June  11,  1915.  Six  typewritten 
copies  must  be  furnished  in  order  that 
the  preliminary  reading  may  be  done  in- 
dependently. The  right  is  reserved  by  the 
Association  to  publish  not  only  the  prize 
essay,  but  any  others  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted in  competition,  copyright  privi- 
leges to  be  vested  in  the  Association  for 
all  such. — National  Education  Associa- 
tion, by  D.  W.  Springer,  Secretary,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


To  be  of  service  is  a  solid  foundation 
for  contentment  in  this  world.—  Charles 
W.  Eliot. 


Bird  Pictures 

irx  NATURAL  COLORS 

2  Cents  Each  for  13  or  more. 

Size  7x9. 

Order  NOW  for  Spring  Bird  Study. 
Send  50  cents  for  pictures  of  u2.3  common 
birds  and  a  very  brief  description  of  each. 


Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,    President  of 
Clark  University,  says : 


Perry  Pictures,  i  have 
them  from  the  first,  ai 
important  addition  to 


ceptipn  to  my  rule  to 
rial,  in  favor  of  The 
•11  greatly  interested  in 
egard  them  as  a  very 
it  school  equipment. 
•Iiool,  not  only  in  the 
llest  country  districts." 


You  cannot  afford  not  to  have  your  boys 
and  girls  know  at  least  a  few  of  the  great 
pictures  of  the  world.  Especially  when  beautiful  reproductions  of  great  paintings 
may  be  had  at  only 

One  Cent  Each  ^f^^f: 

Every  child  should  know  these  pictures. 

Smaller  Half  Cent  Size.    3  by  3%.    Larger  Seven  Cent  Size,  10  by  12. 

2^f~  In  March  send  5  two-cent  stamps  for  our  New  64  page  Catalogue  contain- 
ing 1600  miniature  illustrations,  a  one  cent  picture,  a  two  cent  picture,  a  bird  picture 
in  natural  colors — and  an  Extra  Size  picture  on  paper  9  by  12. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Box  13 


Large  Pictures  for  Schoolroom  Decoration 

Why  not  hang  one  new  beautiful  picture  in  your 
school  100m  NOW  so  thai  your  pupils  can  enjoy 
it  all  the  rest  of  the  school  year— and  hundreds 
of  other  pupils  for  many  years  "to  come  V 
Only  75  cents  for  a  choice  picture,  on  paper  32x28. 

(W  Send  for  "The  Mill,"  shown  above,  or  the 
Angelus,  Baby  Stuart,  Sistine  Madonna,  or 
Sir  Galahad.  _________ 

Ycur  pupils  could  earn  several  of  these  pictnreB  for  your 
schoolroom  by  selling  our  Extra  Size  '7  cent  size.  liM'j 
pictures  iu  the  community .  ''Hon  f"  write  for  particulars. 

Maiden,  Mass. 


GIFTS  FOR  YOUR  PUPILS  AT  SCHOOL  CLOSE 
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OUR  SOUVENIRS 


No.  1 


I 

m 


KM 


M_f 


Are  just  the  thing  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  artistic  from  the  typographic 
u  oi  k  to  the  ornamental.  Your  name,  the  names  of  your  pupils,  "the  names 
of  school  board,  your  photograph  or  that  of  building,  are  personal  features 
with  a  grip  to  them.  Your  pupils  see  their  names  in  print,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  They  will  be  kept  for  the  memories  that  fondly 
cling  around  them. 

SAMPLES  ARE  FREE— A  stamp  will  be  appreciated 

1")  norio  hnnlrl  at*  Size  3^x0'.',  inches,  front  cover  embossc'1 
-16-pagC  UUUIUCL  in  gold  and  hand  colored.  Com:... 
close  of  school  poem,  and  other  appropriate  matter  all  printed  from  engraved 
illustrated  plates.   Cover  and  inserts  are  united  with  silk  tassel.   size  ot 
photo  l'^x'Z'i  inches.   Equally  as  appropriate  with  or  without  photo. 
Prices:    First  10,  95  cents  ;   additional  ones  5  ctnts  each. 
With  Photo  :   First  10,  $1.10 ;  additional  ones  7  cents  each. 

Em- 


V- 


Size  3^x5J|  inches.   Oval  photo 
ntains  il lus 
Cover  and  two  insert 


No.  2   12-page  booklet!  bossed  : 

cdose  of  school  poem,  and  other  appropriate  matter, 
united  with  silk  tassei. 

Prices:   40  or  less  5  cents  each  ;  additional  ones  4  cents  each. 

With  Photo  :  40  or  less  6  cents  each  ;  additional  ones  5  cents  each. 

Send  10  cents  extra  if  less  than  15  are  ordered. 

No.  3— 12-page  oblong"  booklet: 

in  gold  and  hand  colored.  Contains  close  of  school  poem  and  other  appro- 
priate matter,  illustrated.  Cover  and  inserts  assembled  with  silk  tassel. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  design,  and  has  been  our  leader  for  many  years. 

Prices:  40  or  less  (j  cents  each  ;  additional  ones  Scents  each. 

With  photo  :  40  or  less  7  cents  each  ;  additional  ones  G  cents  each. 

Send  15  cents  extra  if  less  than  15  are  ordered. 


Number  2 


Number  1 


Flag  Style : 

to  order  is  the  same  as  in  booklets  noted, 
an  American  Flag. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  design  and  no  pains  or  money  was  ispared  in  the  making 
of  this  design  and  plates.  The  colors  are  embossed  in  glossy  ink,  and  the  gold 
blends  so  nicely  that  it  is  really  necessary  for  you  to  see  a  sample  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  this  style  of  souvenir.  Prices:  10  for  $i.w ;  extra  ones  6  cents 
each.  With  photograph,  10  for  $1 .25 ;  additional  ones  7  cents  each.  To  those  ordering 
photo  Flag  Souvenirs  we  will  give  free,  10  small  photographic  folders,  worth  50c — 
if  you  will  send  10c  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

Read  Before  You  Order 

COPY:  Write  all  copy  distinctly, 
ami  write  in  this  order:  Name  of 
school  district  number,  township, 
county,  state,  teacher's  name, 
names  of  pupils,  and  names  of 
school  officers. 

If  you  want  photos  send  photo 
to  copy,  can  copy  any  size  photo, 
but  the  better  the  photo  the  better 
the  copy,  can  copy  from  among 
group.  Our  photos  are  fully 
guaranteed  for  all  time. 
Send  5c  for  assured  mail  delivery. 
Envelopes  for  styles  Nos.  1,2,3,  cost 
1  each.    Same  are  fine  lined  slock, 

rlag  Myle 


This  is  a  three-fold  form,  size  4x7  inches.    Embossed  in  colors  of  flag  and  gold.  Design 
sists  of  Flag.   Verse  and  cither  appropriate  matter.    Contains  no  poems,  but  the  printing 
An   opportunity  to  teach  patriotism.    Present  your  pupils 


con- 
done 
with 


V..     JJu  b  //  a  ^ychoal 


Number  3 


Copied  Photos 


Entertainments 


We  are  especially  prepared  lo  ropy  larger  photos,  and  we 
fully  guarantee  our  work.  We  offer  a  description  of  few  of  our 
many  styles. 

Style  Q— This  is  our  ever  popular  Gift  Style.  Size  4x6,  double  weight  buff 
stock,  not  Mounted.  This  print  is  of  very  heavy  stock  and  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  any  mounted  photograph.  Printed  in  ovals  and  squares.  An 
elegant  picture  for  general  purposes.    Price  per  dozen  $1.00. 

Style  C— Framed  Mount.  Size  3  1-2x7  inches.  A  very  pretty  shaped  produc- 
tion, in  brown  and  grey,  dark  border  around  entire  mount.  Size  of  print  3x5. 
Double  weight  paper.  A  bargain  for  the  price.  Price  per  dozen  $1.00. 
Style  E— Limp  crash  folder,  size  0x8  inches,  size  of  print  3xti  inches,  double 
weight,  bull  and  sepia  tones.  Grey  and  Olive  Marble  shades.  Deckle  edges. 
Deiieate  tint  lines  on  Haps.   Our  leader  this  year.   Price  per  dozen  $1.35. 


No.  20— Dialogues  for  District  Schools.  85  original  dialogs,  for  all  classes 
of  children.  Enough  matter  for  the  school  season,  and  closing  day — From 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest.   Price  25  cents.  v 

No.  21 -Children's  Comic  Dialogs.  Original  dialogs  for  children  from 
6  to  11  years  of  age,  some  for  boys,  some  for  girls,  some  for  both.  5U  titles. 
Paper  covers.  25  cents. 

No.  22— Surprise  Drill  Book.    Novel  drills  and  marches,  with  diagram  and 
complete  instructions,  over  50  subjects. — Very  complete.   25  cents. 
Songs  for  Closing  Day.    A  number  of  original  songs  especially  prepared  for 
closing  day.   Suited  to  all  grades.   Original  music  and  others  to  familiar 
tunes.    15  cents. 

Closing  Exercises  for  the  Grades.  Wide-awake  recitations  and  covei  in.-  all 
phases  for  close  of  school  work.  2  clever  plays,  salutatory,  and  valedictory.  S5c 
When  We  Graduate.  Indispeusible  material  for  commencement  work 
Salutatories.  valedictories,  hints  for  orations,  preparation  and  delivery,  motl 
toes,  outlined  graduation  essays,  orations,  in  wide  diversity  of  subjects.  25c 


The  Ohio  Printing  Company, 


W.  E.  Seibert,  Prop'r. 


New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


lUnnioccnpi  •*i>p»r»uwf»r»»lr.  Slightly  used.  *2s.j» 
ITlVIIICSaUl  1   M.  H.  GOSH0RN,  212  Urnnt  Ave.,  ELGIN,  111 

HOriE  STUDY  Certificate,  Diploma,  Degree.  Cata- 
logue free.  Teachers'  Professional  College,  Austin.Tex. 


THI1V  wisliing  compositions,  essnys  or 
■  "  debates,  or  if  you  want  your  work 

criticised  and  punctuated,  seud  self-addressed  en- 
velope with  stamp  andonedollar  to  Oil's.  C.  K. 
Sharp,     Fort  Deposit,  Ala.,     R.  F.  D.  1. 


Will  pay  Reliable  Man  or  Woman  Nl-J.50 

to  distribute  lou  FREE  pk«s.  Perfumed  Borax  Sonp 

t'owder  amori"  friends.    No  money  required. 

1..  WAltD  CO.,    Si22  Institute  1*1.,  Chicago 
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jnencan  Teacher 
n  m  h,  &  Amested  asSpy! 

Helped" 
BY  THE 
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123  No.  33d  St..  Omaha 
January  7.  1915. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ritchie.  Jr.. 

Gen'l  Manager  T.  C.  U. 
Lincoln.  Neb. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ritchie:- 

Your  favor  enclosing  check  was  received 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  promptness. 

The  doctor  said  that  my  nervous  con- 
dition was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  shock  of 
being  arrested  as  a  spy  in  Germany,  and  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  conditions  of  war 
prevailing  in  Europe. 

but  perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  on 
my  second  day  of  traveling  alone  in  Europe 
after  having  been  there  four  months.  1  was 
arrested  by  soldiers  in  Mayence  and  followed 
to  the  police  station  by  an  angry  mob  of  sev- 
eral hundred  persons.  At  the  station  1  was  told 
that  five  spies  had  been  shot  there  that  day 
which  accounted  for  the  wild  excitement,  but 
did  not  add  to  my  peace  of  mind. 

I  had  worn  my  T.  C.  U.  pin  all  of  the 
time  I  was  away,  and  had  it  on  the  night  of  my 
rest.  With  my  papers  this  helped  to  show  my 
American  citizenship. 

While  I  was  abroad  my  sister  was  so 
afraid  that  my  May  premium  would  be  for 
gotten  that  she  paid  it.  notwithstanding  I  had 
.a.<  sent  a  check  from  Germany, 

Again  thanking   you.  and  assuring  you  "  9 
that  I  would  not  be  without  my  T.  C.  U.  policy 
Very  truly  yours. 

ELIZABETH  P.  ALLAN. 


fa 


I.  J! 


t 


An, 


l*N  the  above  letter  Miss  Elizabeth  Allan,  a 
member  of  the  American  Commission  to 
investigate  Vocational  Education  in  Germanyt 
tells  how  she  was  arrested  as  a  spy  in  Mayence,  Germany,  followed  to  the  police  station  by 
an  angry  mob  and  was  so  terrified  that  she  suffered  a  nervous  collapse* 

Miss  Allan's  letter  acknowledges  receipt  of  benefits  paid  her  by  the  T*  Q  U*  during 
her  illness,  and  also  tells  how  her  T*  C*  IL  pin  helped  save  her  from  being  shot  as  a  spy. 


While  you  may  be  in  no  danger  of  being  shot  as  a  spy, 
you  are  in  danger  of  being  disabled  by  sickness,  accident  or 
quarantine. 

During  the  year  1914  the  T*  C.  U.  paid  cash  benefits 
for  sickness,  accident  or  quarantine  to  more  than  one  in  six 
of  its  policy  holders.    This  shows  what  an  alarming  number 
of  teachers  suffer  from  these  misfortunes  annually,  and  how 
\     liable  you  are  to  be  so  disabled  youself. 

The  T.  C.  U.  cannot  prevent  your  being  sick, 

injured  or  quarantined,  but  it  can  and  will 

Dept.  1.  \  protect  you  from  the  financial  loss  result- 
Lincoln,  Nebr.    ^  c       ,1  •  t 

s»     ing  irom  these  misfortunes. 

Without  obligation  \ 

or  expense  to  me,  please  tell  V 

me  more  about  the  T.  C.  U.  and  ^ 

what  it  will  do  for  me. 


T.  C.  UV  \ 


We  will  pay  you  $50.  a  month  when  you  are  sick, 
injured  or  quarantined,  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  accidental 
death  and  numerous  other  benefits.  And  the  trivial  cost  of 
this  protection  is 4 9  cents  a  day — $15  a  year— payable  if 
desired  in  three  $5  installments. 

Do  not  ignore  this  vitally  important  matter.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  investigate.  Your  name  and  address  on 
the  coupon  below  will  bring  you  complete  particulars  and 
other  interesting  and  valuable  information  by  next  mail. 


(Name). . 
{Address) 


Act  NOW  while  you  are  still  well. 

Teacher's  Casualty  Underwriters 

The  National  Organization  for  Teachers 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 


v    Dept.  I. 

 ^ 
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The  Opportunities  Afforded  by  Arbor  Day 


BY    GEOFFREY   F.  MORGAN 


|HILE  it  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
early  to  declare  with  the  wise 
man  that  "the  winter  is  past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone;  the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 
the  time  of  the  singing  of 
hirds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land,"  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  advent  of  that  joyous  season  can  not 
be  much  longer  delayed.  Already  are  signs 
apparent  which  presage  the  swelling  bud,  the 
rising  sap,  the  springing  grass  and  all  the 
other  evidences  of  the  glad  recurrence  of  re- 
turning spring. 

And  where  else  in  all  the  world  have  we 
such  opportunity  to  study  and  enjoy  it  as  in  the 
open  country  ?  "Go  forth  under  the  open  sky, 
and  list  to  Nature's  teachings"  was  not  writ- 
ten for  the  city  bred,  nor  is  the  experience 
possible  for  those  who  dwell  in  the  crowded 
marts  and  busy  haunts  of  men.  Country 
children  are  natural,  because  they  live  close 
to  Nature.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  teacher 
to  bring  them  into  full  acquaintance  with  her 
wonders,  to  aid  them  to  explore  her  mysteries, 
and  to  learn  the  lessons  from  her  storehouse. 

But,  alas,  too  many  of  us  fall  far  short  of 
our  opportunities!  Instead  of  bringing  the 
children  into  simple  and  natural  appreciation 
of  the  joy  of  life,  the  beauty  of  nature  and 
the  wonders  of  the  universe,  we  hold  him 
rigid  at  a  desk,  and  strive  drearily  to  drill 
him  in  some  kind  of  dull  and  formal  instruc- 
tion. For  unhappily  most  of  us  have  peda- 
gogical and  methodical  minds.  Knowledge 
must  be  formulated,  and  organized,  and  pre- 
sented in  formal  steps.  And  so  the  simple 
truths  of  nature, — the  spinning  of  the  spider, 
the  blossoming  of  the  flower,  the  hatching  of 
the  cocoon, — become  the  basis  for  instruction, 
and  discipline,  and  drill !  Instead  of  cheer- 
fully observing,  and  comparing,  and  in  short, 
pooling  our  information  concerning  these  un- 
ceasing wonders,  we  feel  that  we  must  in- 
struct the  children,  and  that  the  slender  knowl- 
edge they  gain  must  be  made  the  basis  for 
examination! 

The  fact  is  that  we  have,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
faulty  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  Arbor  Day,  and  the  opportunities  it  affords. 
This  is  the  day  of  all  days  when  we  can  by 
actual  demonstration  and  manipulation  bring 
the  children  into  touch  with  some  of  the  com- 


mon forms  of  natural  life.  It  is  doubly  wel- 
come because  it  affords  opportunity  for  that 
motor  activity  and  social  participation  which 
Froebel  rightly  designated  as  lying  at  the  base 
of  all  education.  If  there  is  one  criticism 
more  than  another  to  be  made  of  the  average 
school  it  is  that  there  is  too  much  telling  and 


Geoffrey  F.  Morgan 
Recently  elected  Extension  Professor,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Morgan  has  contributed  to  this  magazine 
intermittently  for  the  last  ten  years  and  his  new 
position  will  be  noted  with  interest  by  our  readers. 
The  Ohio  University  maintains  a  staff  of  three  men, 
of  whom  Mr.  Morgan  is  one,  who  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  extension  teaching:  that  is,  they  go  out 
to  various  towns  and  conduct  courses  for  the  bene- 
fit of  teachers  who  cannot  come  to  the  University, 
this  work  being  granted  ^university  credit.  Mr. 
Morgan  holds  an  A.  B.  from  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  an  A.  M.  from  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

not  enough  doing.  All  day  long  the  children 
sit  in  rigid  rows,  either  telling  what  they  have 
learned  from  more  or  less  weighty  textbooks, 
or,  more  often,  listening  passively  while  the 
teacher  monopolizes  the  floor,  and  the  discus- 
sion also.  Nor  is  the  error  wholly  unpardon- 
able, for  the  second  criticism  to  be  made  on 
the  majority  of  schools  is  that  teachers  are 
trying  to  teach  when  they  haven't  anything 


to  teach  with.  In  rooms  devoid  of  maps  or 
charts,  lacking  in  even  the  simplest  of  ap- 
paratus, and  wholly  without  anything  in  the 
way  of  library  or  supplementary  material,  the 
unhappy  teacher  struggles  on,  trying  vainly 
to  make  bricks  without  straw, — or  to  put  it 
more  accurately,  to  build  a  house  without  the 
necessary  tools.  No  wonder  that  the  lesson 
sometimes  becomes  dull,  and  the  yawning 
pupils,  weary  of  the  incessant  telling,  and 
wholly  deprived  of  any  opportunity  for  self- 
activity,  become  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole 
business,  and  join  the  great  army  which  year 
by  year  drifts  aimlessly  from  the  schoolhouse 
to  the  street. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  this  condition  is 
unavoidable  in  some  cases.  Undoubtedly,  ap- 
paratus costs  money,  and  adequate  equipment 
is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  consider 
the  matter  of  nature  study,  and  see  how  speed- 
ily the  defense  falls  to  the  ground  !  For  na- 
ture study  is  the  one  subject,  in  rural  schools 
at  least,  in  which  the  supply  of  laboratory  ma- 
terial is  unlimited.  Shall  we  study  trees? 
Trees  are  all  about  us,  and  a  collection  of 
woods,  with  leaves,  seeds,  and  all  the  other 
details,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  building. 
Do  we  seek  to  know  of  birds?  The  laboratuiy 
of  nature  surrounds  us,  and  none  so  poor  but 
he  may  enjoy  it  to  the  full.  Are  we  to  learn 
something  of  the  germination  of  seeds?  Not 
only  do  the  broad  fields  teem  with  opportunity 
for  observation,  but  every  granary  in  the 
neighborhood  stands  ready  to  supply  us  with 
much  material  for  experiment. 

Arbor  Day,  then,  should  be  the  one  day  of 
all  the  year  when  the  country  bred  boy  or  girl 
comes  into  his  own.  The  intimate  knowledge 
of  nature  is  his  privilege,  and  in  the  learning 
of  it  comes  the  opportunity  to  utilize  all  the 
material  which  lies  ready  at  hand.  Books 
may  for  once  be  discarded,  and  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  great  book  which  the  world 
spreads  before  him.  Happy  indeed  is  the 
teacher  who  has  learned  how  to  present  and 
make  use  of  the  storehouse  which  lies  at  hand. 
And  thrice  happy  is  the  pupil  whose  teacher 
has  the  art  and  skill  to  turn  aside  from  for- 
mal methods  of  instruction,  and  with  kindly 
sympathy  and  gentle  understanding  to  lead 
him  into  a  full  and  interested  acquaintance 
with  the  "great  wide  beautiful  wonderful 
world"  about  him. 
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Bluebird  Border 

This  border  shows  one  way  to  use  the  pattern  of  the  Bluebird  given  below. 

Bluebird  Lessons 


The  Bluebirds'  Nest 

By  Ruby  Margaret  Harbin 

j|NE  week  I  had  a  gloomy, 
crowded  schoolroom  and  fifty 
noisy  third  grade  children. 
The  next  week  I  had  the  most 
enchanting,  alluring  room  im- 
aginable and  the  best  children 
I  have  ever  taught!  It  was  Blue  Magic  that 
wrought  the  change ! 

From  a  roll  of  rough  blue  wall  paper  I  cut 
hundreds  of  birds  traced  from  a  pattern. 
Dark  blue  Crayola  was  used  to  outline  the 
wings  and  heads.  Yellow  and  black  and  an 
occasional  touch  of  red  brought  out  beaks, 
eyes  and  breasts.  Presto!  I  had  a  fluttering 
flock  of  bluebirds. 
At  the  top  of  all  the  blackboards  I  made 


dainty  friezes  by  pasting  birds  at  varying  in- 
tervals. Over  the  mantel,  against  a  cream 
background,  darted  a  light-winged  family. 
Other  birds  floated  by  fine  wire  from  pine 
boughs. 

On  the  biggest  window  panes  I  pasted  birds 
tinted  with  water  colors  on  transparent  rice 
paper.  The  light  falling  through  the  gay 
w  ings  was  as  exquisitely  fairy-like  as  though 
it  had  undergone  the  alchemy  of  Tiffany  glass. 

On  the  outside  of  the  schoolroom  door  I 
nailed  a  pretty  placard  with  this  inscription: 

BLUEBIRDS'  NEST 

WE  NEED  YOU  FOR  OUR  HAPPINESS 
The  children  were  ecstatic,  and  when  I  told 
them  the  story  of  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird" 
and  explained  to  them  that  they  could  be  little 
bluebirds  bringing  joy  and  sunshine,  their 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 

The  story  of  the  "Bluebirds' 
Nest"  has  gone  into  fifty 
'  homes  and  almost  every  day  I 
have  a  grateful  father  or 
mother  tell  me  of  the  struggles 
of  some  small  lad  or  maid 
who  is  trying  to  be  a  true  blue- 
bird— the  symbol  of  happiness. 


Life-Sized  Pattern  of  Bluebird 

CwpirtS  of  (his  pattern  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  cut  frorri  blue  paper  as  described  in  Miss  Harbin's  article 
or  from  white  paper  to  be  colored  with  crayon.  Copies  of  colored  plates  of  the  bluebird  may  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  at  the  rate  of  13  for  25  cts.   No  leas  than  Id  sold. 


The  Blue  Bird 

Retold  from  Maeterlinck  by  Barbara  H.  Reid 

/^NCE  upon  a  time_^this  is  the  story  of  a 
fairy  play  and  so  it  must  begin  as  the 
fairy  stories  do— there  lived  two  children 
called  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl.  Their  father  was  a 
poor  woodcutter  and  their  home  was  a  cottage. 
They  had  enough  plain  food  to  eat  and  plain 
clothes  to  wear,  but  there  was  very  little 
money  in  the  woodcutter's  home.  So  it  came 
about  that  on  Christmas  Eve  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl 
had  no  Christmas  presents. 

They  were  not  cross  or  unhappy  over  this 
misfortune.  They  crept  out  of  their  beds  and 
stood  by  the  window  to  look  at  the  rich  man's 
house  over  the  way  where  the  children  were 
having  a  Christmas  party.  They  had  never 
seen  such  beautiful  things  before,  nor  a  table 
spread  with  such  goodies. 

"What  is  it  on  the  table?"  whispered 
Mytyl  to  her  brother. 

"Cakes  and  fruit  and  tarts,"  answered 
Tyltyl. 

"Oh,"  sighed  Mytyl.  "I  had  some  once 
when  I  was  little.  Are  they  going  to  eat 
them?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  Tyltyl. 

"Then  why  don't  they  eat  them  at  once?" 
asked  the  little  girl. 

"Because  they  are  not  hungry  yet,"  an- 
swered Tyltyl. 

That  was  more  than  the  little  peasant  girl 
could  understand.  She  couldn't  comprehend 
what  it  was  not  to  feel  hungry.  Still  she 
wasn't  envious  or  cross.  She  clapped  her 
hands  with  joy  and  so  did  her  brother  when 
the  rich  children  began  eating  the  good 
things. 

While  they  were  watching,  as  delighted  as 
if  they  were  eating  the  cakes  and  fruit  and 
tarts  themselves,  a  fairy  appeared.  ,  She 
looked  like  their  neighbor  Berlingot  who  was 
a  bent  old  woman  with  a  humped  back  and  a 
hooked  nose.  She  told  them  that  her  little 
daughter  was  very  ill  and  the  only  thing  that 
would  make  her  well  was  the  blue  bird  of  hap_ 
piness.  She  asked  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  to  ;."> 
and  seelv  fur  it.    To  help  them  she  gave  them 
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dress 


tree-tops, 


a  little  green  magic  hat  which 
had  a  wonderful  diamond  in  it. 
When  the  diamond  was  turned 
one  way  they  could  see  the  past. 
When  it  was  turned  another  way 
they  could  see  the  future.  Be- 
sides this,  it  opened  their  eyes  to 
behold  the  souls  of  all  the  things 
about  them. 

Tyltyl  put  it  on  his  head  and  on 
the  instant  everything  appeared 
different.  The  bent  old  woman 
was  a  beautiful  fairy  princess. 
The  flints  of  which  the  cottage 
walls  were  built  turned  into  pre- 
cious stones.  The  humble  furni- 
ture became  resplendent.  Stran- 
gest of  all,  the  things  in  the  cot- 
tage— the  bread  rising  before  the 
fire,  the  fire  itself,  the  water  in 
the  water-tap,  the  milk  in  the 
jug,  the  sugar  in  the  package, 
and  the  light  of  the  lamp  became 
alive.  Their  souls  stepped  out 
and  moved  and  talked.  The  cat, 
too,  and  the  dog,  became  able  to 
talk  in  human  language.  The 
dog  rushed  up  to  Tyltyl  and  be- 
gan pouring  out  transports  of 
affection. 

"My  little  master!  My  little 
lord!"  he  cried,  leaping  upon  the 
boy,  caressing  him  with  his 
tongue  and  going  through  all 
sorts  of  antics,  half  wild  with 
joy. 

' '  At  last  I  can  talk.  I  had  so 
much  to  tell  you.  Bark  and  wag 
my  tail  as  I  might  I  could  never 
make  you  understand." 

He  was  perfectly  happy  in  his  unselfish  de- 
votion. But  the  cat,  who  was  a  different  sort 
of  a  creature  and  selfish  as  could  be,  washed 
his  face  and  smoothed  his  hair  before  he  went 
up  to  Mytyl  with  a  smirk. 

"Good  morning,  miss,  how  well  you  look 
this  morning!"  he  said  flatteringly. 

After  much  action  of  which  there  is  no  time 
to  tell  here,  Tyltyl,  Mytyl,  Dog,  Cat,  Fire, 
Water,  Bread,  Sugar,  Milk  and  Light  started 
out  to  find  the  blue  bird  of  happiness  to  heal 
the  neighbor's  little  daughter.  First  they 
turned  the  diamond  and  looked  into  the  past. 
There  they  found  their  dear  old  grandfather 
and  grandmother  and  all  the  little  brothers 
and  sisters  who  had  died  in  the  Land  of  Mem- 
ory. They  waked  and  moved  only  when  the 
living  thought  about  them.  At  other  times 
they  slept.  The  children  had  a  beautiful  visit 
with  their  "granny"  and  "gaffer"  who  loved 
and  petted  them  as  much  as  ever.  When  they 
went  away  they  carried  in  the  cage,  which 
the  fairy  had  given  them  to  hold,  the  blue 
bird  of  happiness,  the  tame  blackbird  which 
the  old  people  had  owned.  In  the  Land  of 
Memory  it  had  turned  blue  as  the  sky,  and  the 
grandparents  gladly  gave  it  to  them.  But 
when  they  got  back  to  the  present  time  the 
bird  was  no  longer  blue.  It  had  become  black 
again.   So  that  part  of  their  quest  had  failed. 

Where  was  the  real  blue  bird  of  happiness? 
Light,  who  was  one  of  their  best  friends,  told 
them  it  was  in  the  realms  of  Night  with  the 


The  Bluebird's  Call 


Edna  Groff  Dkihl 
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"wake  up  !"  sang  the    blue  -  bird, 
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"Wake  up !  Wake  up !"  sang:  the  bluebird, 
"Put  on  your  bright  dresses  of  green, 
O  little  brown  buds  on  the  tree-tops, 
'Tis  time  your  new  robes  should  be 
seen. 


II 


"Wake  up,  O  brave  little  crocus! 

I'll  I  on  your  rich  purple  and  gold, 
And  list  to  my  song  of  the  Springtime — 

'Tis  the  gladdest  of  songs  ever  told. 


Ill 

"Wake  up,  O  shy  little  violet! 

Look  up  at  the  clear,  sunny  sky; 
What  flower  can  rival  your  sweetness? 

Come  forth,  for  the  winter's  gone 
by. 

IV 

"Wake  up,  wake  up,  dandelion! 

Get  ready  your  gold  right  away; 
The  children  are  longing  to  greet  yon, 

They'll  be  soon  in  the  meadows  at 
play. 

V  s 

'  'The  brooks  are  all  laughing  and  sing- 
ing. 

Pussywillow's  been  waiting  here  long. 
Come,  flowers  and  leaves  and  dear  chil- 
dren, 

And  join  in  the  happy  spring  song." 


blue  birds  of  dreams  who  lived 
in  the  light  of  the  moon  and  died 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  touched 
them.  So  they  set  out  toward 
the  palace  of  Night  to  find  it. 

Now  the  cat  was  a  treacherous 
creature  who  pretended  to  be 
very  friendly  but  really  did  all  he 
could  to  keep  the  children  from 
succeeding.  If  they  found  the 
blue  bird,  he  thought  man  would 
have  complete  power  over  nature 
and  the  animals.  He  ran  ahead 
and  warned  Night  to  hide  the 
real  blue  bird  out  of  sight.  To- 
gether they  managed  that  the 
children  should  catch  blue  birds 
of  dreams,  instead,  and  as  soon 
as  they  got  these  outside  they 
died,  so  that  effort  failed  too. 

And  now  the  real  blue  bird  was 
in  the  forest.  The  false  cat  'ran 
ahead  and  told  all  the  trees  and 
the  animals  that  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl 

(Continued  on  page  69) 


"Even  While  They  Are  Petting  U,  the  Blue 

Carbon  or  hectographed  copies  of  this  drawing  may  be  gi 


Bird  Flies  Away" 
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Blackboard  Border  Illustrating  Life  in  Holland 


Lessons  on  the  Land  of  Dikes  and  Windmills 


BY  MARGRETE  L.  PETERSEN 


HE  teacher  who  has  not  read  to 
her  children  the  story  of  ' '  The 
Dutch  Twins,"  by  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins,  has  deprived  them  of 
a  great  treat.  It  is  a  most  de- 
lightful story  of  two  small  chil- 
dren, "Christopher  and  Katrina" — nick- 
named until  they  grow  taller  "Kit  and  Kat" 
— living  in  the  quaint  little  land  of  dikes  and 
windmills.  The  story  is  one  which  from  be- 
ginning to  end  holds. the  children's  breathless 
attention. 

The  character  of  the  country — its  low  lands, 
and  its  many  dikes  to  keep  out  the  cruel  sea 
— and  the  homely  life  of  its  brave  people  im- 
press the  children  so  greatly  that  uncon- 
sciously they  absorb  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion; and  then,  too,  the  illustrations  in  the 
book  are  so  very  quaint  and  characteristic 
that  the  teacher  finds  them  well  worth  copy- 
ing on  the  blackboard. 

The  drawings  accompanying  each  chapter 
were  placed  by  one  teacher  upon  the  black- 


The  Windmill 


Virginia  Baker 


board  previous  to  the  reading  of  the  book. 
This  took  considerable  of  the  teacher's 
time,  but  it  was  time  well  spent.  The  chil- 
dren could  scarcely 
wait  to  come  into  the 
schoolroom  to  view 
proudly  the  new 
drawings.  If  an  out- 
sider could  have  seen 
the  breathless  inter- 
est with  which  they 
listened  to  the  story 
and  studied  the  pic- 
tures he  would  have 
declared  that  the 
effort  was  worth 
while. 

This  little  book, 
together  with  several 
other  stories  of  Dutch 
people,  formed  the 
basis  for  the  morn- 
ing talk  and  story, 


the  great  ocean,  and  they  seemed  to  be  really 
living  in  the  dear  little  country  of  Holland. 
The  children  learned  to  sing  several  Dutch 


Katiierine  M.  Linton 
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1.  The  wind  comes  blow-ing  o'er   the  land, 

2.  They  pump  the  wa  -  ter  from  the  well, 

3.  The    wind -mill  is       a      bu  -  sy  thing, 
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It      turns  the  wind-mill's  sails    a -round 
Thro' long,  long  pipes  they  make   it  run 
It       nev  ■  er  seems  to     tir  -  ed  grow 


As  fast  as  they  can  go. 
To  house  and  barn  all  day. 
When  it     has  work    to  do. 


Free  Hand  Cuttings  Illustrating  the  Song  "The  Windmill" 

This  design  calls  for  eight  separate  cuttings.  It  was  made  by  the  pupils  of 
Miss  Virginia  Baker  in  her  school  at  Warren,  R.  I. 


and  also  furnished  in- 
teresting material  for 
good  language  work. 
On  the  days  follow- 
i  n  g  this  morning- 
reading,  the  chil- 
dren's little  world 
was  broadened,  un- 
til in  imagination  it 
stretched  far  across 


songs  very  sweetly.  "The  children  of  Hol- 
land Wear  Wooden  Shoes,"  published  in  Pri- 
mary Plans,  March,  1914,  was  one  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  pupils  during  the  busy 
work  period  made  interesting  booklets  illus- 
trating the  story  of  Kit  and  Kat.  The  pic- 
tures used  in  these  books  had  been  previously 
hectographed  by  the  teacher.  These  they 
colored  daintily  and  then  wrote  original  sen- 
tences or  stories  about  them.    Of  course  one 
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Dutch  Village  Sa. id-Board  Made  by  Miss  Petersen's  Pupib 
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can  not  expect  much  in  the  way 
of  written  language  work  with 
such  small  children,  yet  it  was 
surprising  how  well  they  did. 

These  booklets  when  finished 
were  tied  with  bits  of  bright 
ribbon,  and  very  proudly  carried 
home,  there  to  be  kept  among 
mother's  choicest  treasures. 

One  little  girl  announced  on 
the  day  after  she  had  carried  her 
booklet  home,  "Just  think,  mam- 
ma did  not  know  a  thing  about 
Holland.  Why,  she  did  not  know 
what  a  dike  or  a  canal  was,  so  I 
just  went  out  in  our  yard  and 
showed  her  with  my  sand. 
And,"  she  continued,  "she  said, 
'I  wish  I  could  go  to  your  school 
and  learn  all  about  other  coun- 
tries, '  but  she  thought  that  the 
next  best  thing  was  for  me  to 
learn  all  I  could  and  tell  it  all  to 
her." 

After  the  booklets  were  fin- 
ished and  taken  home  the  teacher 
drew  upon  the  board  a  character- 
istic picture  of  Holland.  It  ex- 
tended directly  across,  the  rear 
blackboard,  forming  a  border 
about  one  and  one-half  feet  wide, 
and  nine  feet  long.  The  children 
then  colored  and  cut  out  hectographed  pic- 
tures of  windmills,  Dutch  houses,  Dutch 
people,  geese,  storks,  etc.  These  were  pasted 
on  the  drawing  and  made  a  very  striking- 
picture.  This  border  did  not  interfere  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  blackboard,  so  it  could 
be  left  on  a  long  time,  and  as  months  went  by 
and  other  countries  were  studied  the  same 
plan  was  followed,  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  was  a  border  about  the  room  rep- 
resenting the  children's  work  and  telling  a 
vital  story. 

Meanwhile,  the  children  were  planning  a 
Dutch  village  for  the  sand-board.  With  only 
a  suggestion  here  and  there,  they  made  a 
canal,  building  on  each  side  a  strong  wall  to 
keep  the  water  from  the  land.  Such  patting 
and  patting,  for  the  land  must  be  very  flat  and 
the  walls  must  be  very  strong.  In  order  that 
the  land  be  kept  dry,  they  must  have  some 
windmills  to  pump  the  water  from  the  low- 
lands into  the  canals.  The  windmills  were 
made  from  construction  paper  and  represented 
the  work  of  several  children,  each  child  doing 
a  small  part.  The  most  skilful  children  put 
the  parts  together.  The  windmills  were 
placed  on  the  dikes,  ready  for  operation. 

Then  several  Dutch  houses  were  constructed 
from  green  construction  paper,  with  brilliant 
red  roofs.  When  these  were  placed  on  the 
sand-board,  the  children  decided  there  must 
be  a  flower  garden  at  each  house.  "For," 
they  said,  "Holland  is  sometimes  called  the 
'Land  of  Tulips.'  " 

The  tulips  were  made  from  bits  of  colored 
tissue  paper  and  toothpicks.  Disks  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  were  cut  from 
bright  paper,  and  pasted  to  the  end  of  tooth- 
picks, green  paper  was  twisted  around  the 
picks  for  stems  and  green  leaves  were  added. 
This  proved  a  very  fascinating  pastime  and 
dozens  of  bright  colored  tulips  were  made  at 


GretcHen's  Little  Wooden  SKoes 

Caroline  Cawtiiornk 
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Gretchen  walks  in  wooden  shoes, 

Clatter,  clatter,  clat. 
That's  the  noise  they  never  lose. 
How  would  i/o a,  like  that? 

Chorus — 

Clatter,  clatter,  clatter,  clal, 
.  Clatter,  clat,  clatter,  clat,  clat. 


II 


If  she'd  like  to  go  tip-tog, 

Fitter,  patter,  pat, 
Gretchen's  wooden  shoes  say  "no,' 

With  a  louder  "clat.  " 

Chorus- 

III 

14  she'd  like  to  hide  away, 
Everybody  knows, 


By  the  "clatter,  clat,"  they  say, 
Where  the  girlie  goes. 

Chorus — 

IV 

S'pose  she  came  to  school  one  day, 

With  her  '  'clatter,  clat, ' 
Wouldn't  teacher  stare  and  say, 

"Oh,  what  noise  is  that?" 

Chorus — 

V 

S'pose  one  morning,  just  for  fun, 

Teacher  let  us  choose 
Hound  and  round  the  school  to  run 

All  in  wooden  shoes. 

Chorus — 

VI 

Oh,  the  clatter  and  the  noise, 

Clatter,  clatter,  clat, 
Dancing  girls  and  marching  boya— 

Wouldn't  they  like  that? 

Chorus — 


home  and  at  school,  until  a  flower 
garden  bloomed  by  each  home  and 
even  by  some  of  the  windmills. 
Color  always  attracts  children. 

Next  a  boat  was  made  to  carry 
cheese  and  garden  produce  to  the 
city  market.  In  order  that  the 
people  on  one  side  of  the  canal 
could  visit  those  on  the  other,  the 
children  found  it  necessary  to 
build  a  bridge.  A  drawbridge 
had  been  planned,  but  it  proved 
beyond  the  skill  of  small  fingers 
so  the  children  had  to  content 

(Continued  on  patre  70) 


Dutch  Moving  Picture 

Trace  the  picture  and  fold  back  on  the 
dotted  lines.  Cut  slit  along  black  line. 
Trace  lines  of  the  goose  through  on 
the  other  side  of  the  paper,  then  slip  the 
goose  through  the  slit  by  working  the  two 
folded  edges.  The  goose  can  move  up 
and  down.  Paint  the  sky  blue,  the  field 
green,  the  tulips  red  and  yellow,  and 
the  road,  shoes  and  girl's  hair  yellow  or 
brown;  the  basket,  windmills  and  stick 
gray  or  brown,  the  dress  red  and  white, 
and  the  goose  white. 
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Picture  Study — "The  Dancing  Children" 

BY    AGNES    D  A  N  I  E  L  L    D  O  D  S  O  N,     Teacher  Fourth  Grade,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


UR  study  this  month  is  not  that 
of  a  painting,  but  of  a  very 
wonderful  piece  of  sculpture, 
called  "The  Dancing 
Children." 
Luca  della  Robbia  was 
Italy's  most  famous  sculptor.  He  was  a  su- 
perior worker  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  was 
the  originator  of  the  famous  terra-cotta  figures 
which  bear  his  name.  When  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  he  created  "The  Singing  Galler- 
ies," a  frieze  used  to  decorate  one  of  the  or- 
gan galleries  in  the  Duomo,  Italy's  finest 
cathedral.  This  frieze  consists  of  ten  marble 
panels.  In  each  panel  is  carved,  in  high  re- 
lief, a  group  of  children  who  are  dancing,  or 
singing  or  playing  upon  musical  instruments. 
Of  these  ten  panels,  the  one  here  pic- 
tured is  the  best  known. 

Luca  della  Robbia  worked  zealously 
for  nine  years  to  complete  this  extraor- 
dinary decoration.  The  sculptured 
work  in  these  ten.  panels  represents,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  natural  love  of 
music  so  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
race.  It  represents  also,  in  a  way,  the 
actual  street  life  of  many  of  the  little 
children  in  Italy. 

When  strangers  walk  through  the 
city  streets,  the  children  stop  their 
play.  The  older  ones  take  up  their 
flutes  or  tambourines,  while  others  sing 
their  native  songs  or  dance  their 
graceful  dances,  all  keeping  time  and 
tune  so  perfectly  that  many  pennies 
and  other  gifts  generously  are  given. 

Sec  how  many  there  are  in  this 
group.  Those  in  the  background  are 
singing,  the  one  on  the  right  is  play- 
ing a  flute,  and  two  more  of  the  older 
ones  are  playing  an  instrument  similar 
to  a  drum.  How  they  all  s  sm  to  be 
enjoying  the  music!  The  little  chil- 
dren in  the  front  are  dancing  happily. 
From  these  two  figures,  this  panel  de- 
rives its  name.  They  are  the  most 
prominent.  They  stand  out  in  highest 
relief.  The  other  figures  form  an 
appropriate  background  and  splendid  setting 
for  the  graceful  performers.  The  two  little 
ones  who  peek  from  behind  the  players  are 
enjoying  the  dancers'  movements.  They  en- 
joy the  excitement,  and  would,  perhaps,  like 
to  join  in  the  dance,  but  they  are  too  timid, 
or  perhaps  they  have  not  yet  learned  how. 

Notice  the  earnest  expression  of  the  one  who 
plays  the  flute,  and  also  of  those  who  sing, 
while  those  who  play  the  "drums,"  seem  a 
little  more  gay,  although  just  as  eager  to  do 
their  best. 

The  child  who  is  dancing  on  the  right  holds 
a  small  instrument  in  his  hand,  probably  a 
sort  of  rattle,  with  which  he  keeps  time  per- 
haps, while  back  of  his  head  is  another  in- 
trument;  it  may  be  a  kind  of  cymbal,  which, 
let  us  suppose,  the  child  on  the  left  strikes 
as  he  dances  past  it. 

The  graceful  natural  lines  and  easy  flow  of 
the  drapery  is  characteristic  of  Robbia. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  also  the  kind  and 
style  of  garments  worn.  The  ruffle  over  the 
shoulder,  the  lacing  of  the  sleeve  and  the 
gathered  hem  at  the  bottom  of  the  short  skirt 
show  careful  attention  to  detail.  See  the 
sandals  worn  by  the  one,  and  the  stockings 
with  the  softly  rolled  tops,  by  the  other.  A 
cloak  hangs  long  upon  the  one,  while  across 
the  shoulder  of  another  is  a  scarf.  And  -  the 
arrangement  of  the  cloak,  the  scarf  and  the 
folds  of  the  skirt  should  receive  our  careful 
attention.  Notice  the  grace  of  arrangement 
of  the  whole  group,  the  suggested  grace  in 
every  movement  of  their  bodies. 

The  children  wear  no  clothing.  That  fact 
makes  us  think  of  Italy's  sunny  clime.  Per- 
haps the  little  children  who  play  in  the  streets 


The  Dancing  Children 

wear  very  few  garments  at  any  time. 

Do  you  notice  that  all  have  curly  hair?  Two 
wear  the  scarf  rolled  softly  around  the  head. 
With  the  exception  of  the  dancers,  all  rest 
their  feet  on  solid  foundation.  The  carving 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  frieze  is  just  as  care- 
fully done  as  the  more  important  part.  There 
is  much  detail  work  here,  and  also  in  the  fig- 
ures. The  muscles,  the  fingers,  the  toes, 
and  every  fold  and  wrinkle  in  every  garment 
is  very  carefully  carved. 

The  deep  shadows,  and  the  number  of  rows 
of  musicians  give  some  idea  of  the  high  relief 
of  this  inspiring  and  artistic  masterpiece. 

Of  the  life  of  Luca  della  Robbia  we  know 
little,  but  of  his  work,  much.  He  was  born 
in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1399,  and  attained  great 
eminence  as  a  sculptor  in  bronze  and  marble. 
Of  the  celebrated  family  of  sculptors  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  was  the  most  celebrated.  He 
did  much  work  in  marble,  but  his  most  labo 


rious  task  was  a  bronze  door  for  the  Cathedral. 
In  high  relief  he  carved  in  it  the  "Evangel- 
ists" and  "Fathers  of  the  Church,"  each  sub- 
ject surrounded  by  attendant  angels. 

Wonderfully  successful  as  this  sculptor  was, 
he  owes  his  universal  popularity  chiefly  to 
his  discovery  of  a  process  of  enameling  terra 
cotta  figures. 

Becoming  discouraged  at  the  small  profits 
received  from  his  great  labors  in  bronze  and 
marble,  he  experimented  much,  trying  to  dis- 
cover a  new  material,  easily  modeled,  and  yet 
capable  of  being  made  as  durable  as  stone. 
Finally  he  succeeded  in  his  desire  by  coating 
his  figures  of  clay  with  a  stanniferous  enamel. 
This  enamel,  which  contained  tin,  hardened 
the  clay  so  that  it  became  almost  inde- 
structible and  very  attractive  in  color. 

Robbia  was  not  the  inventor  of  this 
enamel.  It  had  been  used  in  Italy  Cl- 
over two  hundred  years,  but  its  appli- 
cation to  sculpture  and  later  to  archi- 
tectural decorations  was  entirely  orig- 
ginal  with  him,  and  this  important  use 
seems  to  justify  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  inventor  and  the  great  popularity 
of  the  thousands  of  models  in  the 
enameled  ware  in  and  about  Italy, 
has  added  to  his  fame. 

Robbia  never  repeated  his  produc- 
tions. Eveiy  creation,  no  matter  how 
small,  was  entirely  different  from  every 
other  production.  He  produced  in- 
numerable representations,  in  infinite 
variety,  of  the  "Virgin  and  Child." 
Perhaps  his  finest  is  the  "Madonna 
Between  Lily-Bearing  Angels"  over  a 
shop  in  Florence. 

In  1471,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Artists'  Guild.  This  honor  he 
declined,  however,  because  of  his  age 
and  ill  health.  He  died  in  1482.  For 
a  number  of  years  before  his  death  he 
lived  with  his  two  orphaned  nephews, 
whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  sons. 
One  of  his  nephews,  who  was  an  artist 
of  exquisite  taste,  continued  the  work 
in  the  terra  cotta  models.  And,-  in 
turn,  this  nephew's  son  continued  to  produce 
the  Robbia  ware. 

CONVERSATION  TOPICS 

Luca  della  Robbia  was  a  famous  sculptor. 
He   carved   the  "Dancing  Children"  in 
marble. 

It  took  him  nine  years  to  carve  ten  groups. 

They  were  used  to  decorate  the  largest 
church  in  the  city  of  Florence. 

Luca  della  Robbia  carved  wonderful  figures 
in  bronze,  also. 

He  modeled  many  figures  in  clay.  Then  he 
painted  them  with  enamel. 

This  enamel  made  the  clay  hard  and  pretty. 

These  painted  figures  were  called  terra 
cotta  models. 

He  made  very  many  terra  cotta  models,  and 
the  people  called  these  models  Robbia  ware. 

This  noted  sculptor  was  born  in  Florence, 
Italy,  and  lived  to  be  eighty-three  years  old. 
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Self -Expression  Through  Dramatization  and  Dancing 

Correlating  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Month  with  Music  and  Rhythmic  Movements 

BY    HARRIET    S  .     W  A  R  D  E  L  L  ,     Nathan  Hale  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


The  Awakening  of  Spring 

Characters  and  Costumes 
Sunshine — Long  cape  of  yellow  cheesecloth, 

wreath  of  yellow  flowers. 
Rain — Long  cape  of  gray  cheesecloth,  hood 

of  same. 

Boy — Usual  school  suit,  no  hat. 


horrid 


cause 


at 


Figure  I 

Flowers       )  .        ,   ,  , 

—children  m  scats  take  these 

Playmates  ) 
parts,  no  costume  required. 

Spring — Long  loose  gown  of  pale  green 
cheesecloth,  wreath  of  dark  green  leaves. 

Enter  Sunshine  and  Rain  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.  They  meet  at  center.  Boy 
is  discovered  asleep  in  easy  pose,  a  little  to 
right  of  center. 

Sunshine- 
Why  so  sad  and  mournful,  Brother? 

Can  you  nothing  cheerful  se$? 
Does  this  world  of  light  and  sunshine 

Seem  all  dark  and  cold  to  thee? 


Come  and  tell  me  why  you're  weeping, 

Why  you're  dressed  in  clouds  of  gray; 
Come  and  help  the  sunshine  fairies 

Chase  the  shadows  from  the  day. 

(Rain  rubs  fists  in  eyes  and  pretends  to  cry. ) 

Rain — 

Nobody  loves  me, 

Everybody  hates  me, 
Everybody  hates  the 
rain; 

Tall,  thin  boys  and  girls, 
Short,  fat  boys  and  girls, 
Everybody  hates  me 

I'm  rain. 
(Sunshine  laughs  merrily 
Rain  who  continues  to  cry. ) 

Sunshine — 
Come,  don't  feel  so  blue  and 
lonely, 

I've  a  game  for  us  to  play; 
You  be  sunshine,  I'll 
be  raindrop, 
Let's  just  try  it 
for  one  day. 
i  Rain  and  Sunshine  run  off 
stage  and  rapidly  exchange  capes 
and  headdresses;  they  reappear, 
running  lightly  on  toes.  They 
pass  up  and  down  between  rows 
of  Flowers.  Flowers  fold  arms 
and  bow  heads  on  arms  and  re- 
main very  still.  Rain  and  Sun- 
shine bend  down  and  whisper  to 
one,  touching  another,  and  gently 
shaking  others.  They  then  walk 
slowly  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
shaking  their  heads  as  if  puzzled, 


and  spread  hands  out  in  front,  reciting  to- 
gether): 

What  can  the  matter  be? 

I'm  sure  I  fail  to  see 

Why  sun  and  rain  together, 

And  warm  and  balmy  weather, 

Should  fail  so  dismally, 

Should  fail  so  dismally. 
(Both  shake  heads  while  saying  last  two 
lines.     They  then  walk  off  stage  slowly  as 
Spring  enters  from  opposite  direction.) 
■  Spring — 

Come,  come  away, 

There's  work  to  do  today; 

Come,  Sunshine  fairy, 

Raindrops,  come, 

Come,  come  away. 
( Spring  makes  a  trumpet  of  her  hands  and 
turns  in  a  different  direction  each  time  she 
calls  "Come."     Rain  and  Sunshine  enter, 
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dressed  as  for  first  appearance.  Both 
bow  low  before  Spring-  and  recite  to- 
gether): 

Oh,  Spring-,  we've  been  naughty  chil- 
dren, 

We  thought  of  a  game  to  play, 
But  the  dear  little  flowers  wouldn't 
play  it, 

They  haven't  waked  up  today. 
And  now  we  are  frightened  and  sorry, — 

We'll  try  to  be  good  as  can  be, 
We're  willing  and  ready  to  help  you,— 

Just  try  us,  dear  Spring,  and  see. 

Spring — 

Make  haste,   little    Sunshine  and 
Raindrop, 
The  flowers  are  waiting  for  you, 
The  children  are  growing  impatient; 

Go,  do  what  your  hands  find  to  do. 
(Rain  and  Sunshine  repeat  efforts  to  awaken 
Flowers.  Flowers  raise  heads  slowly  as  Rain 
or  Sunshine  touches  them  and  take  any  grace- 
ful pose.  Spring,  Rain  and  Sunshine  retire  to 
a  corner  as  Playmates  enter,  singing  the  chorus 
"Springtime  is  coming,  is  coming  again." 

Playmates  and  Flowers  sing  entire  song. 
Playmates  pass  up  and  down  between  rows 
of  Flowers  and  form  a  group  around  Boy. 


Figure  III 

Boy  slowly  stretches,  yawns  and  sits  up  J 

Boy- 
Yes,  Springtime  is  coming,  is  coming, — 
But  I  dreamt  that  Springtime  was  here; 

(Discovers  Spring  in  the  corner,  rises  and 
goes  to  meet  her.  Boy  and  Playmates  kneel 
on  left  knee  and  spread  out  both  hands  toward 
Spring,  while  Boy  recites): 

Boy- 

Ah,  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  sweet  Spring- 
time, 

We  greet  you,  the  queen  of  the  year! 


Spring — 

"Iconic,  1  come!   Ye  have  called  me 
long; 

I  come  o'er  the  mountain,  with  light 
and  song; 

Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  waking 
earth 

By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's 
birth, 

By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy 
grass, 

By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass." 

("All  dance  "Dance  of  Spring."  Chil- 
dren hum  or  sing,  or  piano  may  be 
played  for  the  dance.    Time  is  slow. 
DANCE  OF  SPRING 
(Figures  in  music  correspond  to  figures  used 
in  following  directions  for  dance.) 

1  &  2.  Grasp  partner's  hand  and  skip  around 
circle  by  twos.    Place  outside  hand  on  hip. 

3.  Keep  partner's  hand  and  dance  Hghtly 
round  him.    ( Illustration  1. ) 

4.  Change  hands,  reverse  direction,  and 
continue  dancing  round  partner. 

5.  Form  circle  by  twos  as  in  1  &  2. 

All  take  short  step  to  the  right,  cross-step 
right  over  left,  and  take  three  running  steps 

(Continued  on  page  U9)  ✓ 


A  Page  Here  and  There  from  a  Teacher's  Diary 


March  10 :  We  have  been  painting  little 
Dutch  pictures  today,  and  very  pretty  they 
are  too.  The  paper  upon  which  we  painted 
was  heavy  white  drawing  paper  cut  to  repre- 
sent a  little  teaset — cups,  saucers,  and  plates, 
the  paint  we  used  was  just  bluing  mixed  with 
a  little  water.  The  pictures  were  copied  from 
paper  napkin  designs. 

Then,  too,  we  have  made  and  taken  home 
our  Easter  eggs.  Each  child  was  asked  to 
bring  an  egg  shell,  out  of  which  the  egg  had 
'been  blown  through  a  little  hole  made  in  each 
end  of  it.  The  children  who  could  brought 
two  in  case  there  should  be  any  one  who  could 
not  supply  himself. 

The  eggs  were  decorated  by  the  children 
with  tiny  pink  blossoms  and  green  leaves,  each 
child  being  given  a  tiny  dab  each  of  pink, 
yellow  and  green  oil  paint  and  a  brush. 

As  the  wee  pink  blossoms  were  only  touches 
of  pink  around  a  yellow  center  and  a  few 
touches  of  green,  here  and  there,  stood  for  the 
leaves,  the  painting  (?)  was  exceedingly  sim- 
ple and  the  cost  of  the  paint  next  to  nothing. 
Tucked  in  each  was  a  tightly  rolled  paper, 
bearing  a  little  Easter  message  in  poetry. 

These  eggs  made  most  acceptable  Easter- 
gifts. 

Another  teacher  melted  wax  and  poured  it 
into  the  eggs  through  one  of  the  holes  and  let 
it  harden.  Then  the  children  pasted  little 
chicken  designs,  cut  from  paper  napkins,  to 
the  shells.  When  these  eggs  were  taken  home 
and  "mother"  wanted  a  piece  of  wax,  she 
cracked  off  the  shell  and  there  was  a  wax  egg 
ready  to  use. 

March  15  :  As  I  passed  Miss  Bates's  room, 
the  other  day,  she  was  having  a  delightful 
number  drill.    It  began  with  a  story  about 


BY  ELEANOR  M.  JOLLIE 

Farmer  Smith  and  the  hopes  he  built  upon  his 
cornfield  ' '  where  the  corn  was  just  beginning 
to  sprout  like  this,"  and  with  a  few  swift 
motions  a  square  field  of  long  rows  of  sprout- 
ing corn  was  drawn  upon  the  board,  and  a  few 
more  swift  motions  annexed  numbers  like  8, 
16,  24,  32,  etc.,  all  over  the  cornfield,  until 
there  were  several  16' s,  24' s  32' s,  etc. 

"Then  everything  went  well.  The  sun  did 
his  part,  and  the  rain  did  its  part,  until  at  last 
one  day  Mr.  Crow,  high  in  the  top  of  a  pine 
tree,  spied  the  corn.  With  the  last  words  a 
large  black  paper  crow  was  fastened  to  the 
pointer.  "Well,  his  name  was  8.  See  if  you 
can  divide.    First  he  flew  down  here." 

"32-8=4,"  shouted  Willie. 

"And  away  went  that  little  kernel,"  said 
Miss  Bates,  erasing  the  32. 

So  the  lesson  went  on  until  the  field  was 
bare. 

' '  But  what  about  Farmer  Smith,  who  built 
such  hopes  upon  his  field  of  corn?"  asked 
Miss  Bates. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  The  Rainbow  Fairies 
felt  sorry  for  Farmer  Smith,  and  they  went 
to  work.  Fairy  Red  planted  4X8  and  what 
grew?  Fairy  Orange  waved  his  wand  over 
8X8  and  what  grew?  And  when  Farmer 
Smith  went  to  look  at  his  field  the  next  day 
it  looked  just  the  same  as  ever,  and  he  never 
knew  anything  had  happened  while  he  was 
away.  And  that  crow  was  so  ashamed  of 
himself  that  he  left  that  field  alone  ever  af ter- 
v/ard. ' ' 

March  18  :  Today  Harold  sits  in  the  seat  of 
honor,  and  never  did  knight  of  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table  try  harder  to  gain  the  famous 
Seat  Perilous  than  did  Harold  to  get  that  won- 
derful seat. 


I  must  describe  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  corner  seat  near  a  window  where  the  sun 
makes  a  golden  rug  nearly  all  day.  Then  it 
is  near  the  rubber  plant.  This  seems  a  small 
matter  until  one  happens  to  overhear  Jack  say, 
"Just  like  being  in  the  woods." 

Again,  there  is  a  beautiful  large  blue  blotter 
with  forget-me-not  wall  paper  corners  pasted 
to  it,  on  top  of  the  desk. 

In  the  desk  are  a  blue  pen-holder  and  pen- 
cil. The  books  in  that  seat  are  covered  with 
cloth  of  forget-me-not  design,  and  tucked  in 
for  spare  moments  is  "The  Blue  Fairy  Book." 

He  who  sits  in  that  seat  is  allowed  to  do 
many  things  without  permission  and  is  also 
allowed  to  ring  bells,  pass  papers,  etc.  One 
day  at  a  time  is  all  that  a  child  is  permitted 
to  occupy  this  charmed  spot. 

March  2U  :  We  have  been  having  a  postcard 
day.    We  called  it  a  postcard  festival. 

Each  child  was  given  a  card  which  "told  a 
story," — perhaps  a  Japanese 'girl  watching 
doves;  or  a  quiet  little  pond  covered  with 
lilies,  and  a  boat  rocking  lazily  near  the  shore; 
one  card  was  a  gypsy  scene. 

After  the  children  had  studied  them  for  a 
few  moments  they  wrote  the  story  the  pic- 
tures told  them. 

The  cards  were  then  arranged  along  the 
blackboard  and  the  stories  read,  the  children 
guessing  from  the  story,  which  card  the  child 
had  had. 

Later  these  cards  were  passed  out  and  the 
children  tried  to  copy  the  picture,  using  col- 
ored crayons. 

Last  of  all,  the  cards  were  cut  into  little 
pieces,  and  each  set  of  pieces  put  into  an  en- 
velope, making  little  cut-up  puzzles  to  be  used 
on  some  later  day. 
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Busy  Work  Easter  Cards 

Carbon  or  hectographed  copies  of  these  drawing's  may  be  given  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  take  to  home  friends. 
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Gymnastic  Stories  and  Rhythmic  Plays  for  Primary  Children 

BY   BERTHA    L.    S  W  O  P  E,    Director  of  Physical  Education,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 


N  MARCH  the  children 
bring-  to  us  the  first 
evidences  of  Spring, 
and  how  eager  they 
are,  indeed  we  are 
ourselves,  to  see  the 
first  pussy  willows,  violets  and  but- 
tercups. They  are  no  more  jubilant 
than  are  we  over  the  first  trip  to  the 
woods  for  Spring  flowers.  So,  dur- 
ing this  month  let  us  not  only  plan,  if 
possible,  to  take  them  out  into  the 
woods,  but  let  us  also  give  them  the 
happiness  that  comes  through  imagi- 
nary trips,  and  this  we  can  do  every 
day  in  our  Gymnastic  Story,  and  in 
our  Rhythm.  Begin  to  take  the  chil- 
dren to  the  yard  for  their  play  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  allow,  and  remember 
daily  to  give  them  a  great  deal  of  activity  in 
the  way  of  games  and  play. 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  SPRING  WOODS 
Story — 

This  month,  boys  and  girls,  if  we  look  very 
sharply  and  closely,  we  may  find  the  first  wee 
little  violet  peeping  up  at  us  from  the  ground, 
and  perhaps  too,  we  may  see  a  tiny  yellow 
buttercup  in  the  woods.  And  I  know  we  shall 
find  a  great  many  of  the  cunning  gray  pussies 
that  sit  up  in  rows  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees. 

Beside  these  we  may  find  a  Bunny  who 
wants  to  play  hide  and  seek  with  us  behind 
the  log,  if  we  are  very  quiet  and  careful  not 
to  frighten  him.  The  robins  too  are  coming 
back  to  us  from  the  South  and  are  beginning 
to  build  their  nests  in  the  forked  branches  of 
the  trees,  perhaps  in  the  same  places  where 


Riding  a  Bicycle 

they  had  happy  homes  last  year.  The  robin 
likes  to  build  his  nest  in  a  cherry  or  apple 
tree,  of  coarse  twigs,  lining  it  with  wool,  hair, 
or  feathers,  or  the  fur  from  the  pussy  willow, 
to  make  it  soft  and  warm.  He  likes  to  hide 
his  nest  because  of  his  enemies,  the  owl,  the 
blue  jay,  the  crow  and  the  blackbird,  and 
sometimes  a  bad  boy. 

Then,  too,  we  may  chance  to  find  a  sugar 
camp  where  the  farmers  are  boiling  down  sap 
and  making  it  into  sugar  which  is  so  good. 

There  are  so  many 
things  of  interest 
now  out  in  the  woods 
for  those  boys  and 
girls  who  have  sharp 
eyes  that  we  shall 
enjoy  our  trip  today 
hugely.  Let  us  get 
out  our  bicycles, 


I 

Carrie  E.  Pinkham 

Very  slowly. 


which  have  been  put  away  all  winter, 
and  ride  out  to  the  woods. 

Activities — 

1.  We  ride  out  to  the  woods. 
All  stand  in  aisle,  raise  hands  for- 
ward as  if  holding  the  handle  bars, 
then  on  counts  "One,  two,"  rafee 
alternate  knees  forward  as  if  working 
the  pedals  of  a  bicycle,  first  slowly 
then  faster  and  faster.  (See  illustra- 
tion.) 

2.  On  the  way  out  we  meet  a  man 
who  is  a  sure  harbinger  of  Spring — 
the  scissors  grinder — and  we  stop  and 
watch  him  sharpen  scissors. 

Hold  imaginary  scissors  as  in  the 
picture,  place  right  foot  forward,  and 
on  counts  "One,  two,"  raise  and 
lower  foot  as  if  working  the  machine.  In 
Khowlton's  "Song  Book"  (Price  1.00)  there  is 
a  little  Scissors  Grinder  song  appropriate  for 
use  with  this  rhythm.    (See  illustration.) 

3.  We  now  skip  on  into  the  woods  and  see 
what  we  can  find. 

All  skip  around  room  and  back  to  places. 
(This  exercise  should  not  be  omitted  from  any 
lesson.) 

4.  We  find  a  bunch  of  violets  growing  and 
stoop  to  pick  them. 
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Scissors  Grinder 

All  kneel  and  on  "One,"  bend  and  pick  the 
flowers,  on  "Two,"  smell  the  blossom,  on 
"Three,"  place  it  in  a  "basket"  represented 
by  the  curved  left  arm. 

Use  three-part  music.  This  makes  an  effect- 
ive rhythm  exercise.    Use  slow, 
graceful  movements. 

5.  We  gather  pussy  willows  to 
take  back  with  us. 

Stretch  high  with  both  arms, 
raising  heels,  and  make  motion 
of  breaking  off  the  twig  on 
"One,"  bend  and  place  on  the 
ground  on  "Two." 

This  affords  a  good  stretching 
and  bending  exercise. 

6.  We  watch  the  busy  robins 
flying  from  place  to  place,  gath- 
ering materials  for  their  nests. 

Raise  arms  sidewise  imita- 
ting the  birds'  wings  and  run 
softly  around  room  and  back  to 
place,  one  row  at  a  time. 

7.  We  imitate  them  hopping 
from  branch  to  branch. 

Place  hands  on  hips  and  on 
count  "One,  two,"  hop  on  balls 
of  feet  forward  three  or  four 
steps  and  back  to  place. 

8.  A  Bunny  darts  out  from  be- 
hind a  log  and  we  quietly  watch 
him,  as  he  peeps  at  us. 

Choose  one  child  to  be  Bunny. 
He  comes  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  hides 
behind  a  chair  or  desk.    The  children  crouch 
down  beside  their  desks  so  as  not  to  frighten 
him. 

On  "One,"  Bunny  and  the  children  stand  on 
tip-toes,  but  this  scares  Bunny  and  he  quickly 
hides  again;  on  "Two,"  the  children  stoop 
again.  Repeat  several  times  as  this  gives  a 
good  deep  knee  bending  exercise,  beside  af- 
fording much  fun  as  a  little  game. 

9.  We  discover  a  big  rope  swing  in  the 
woods  and  all  take  a  swing  high  up  in  the  air. 

Stand  in  aisles  and  place  left  foot  forward. 
In  time  to  the  "Swinging  Song"  given  on 
page  24  make  the  motions  of  swinging  a 
child  in  a  rope  swing. 

10.  We  watch  the  branches  swaying  in  the 
wind  and  listen  to  the  wind  whistling  through 
them. 

Stand  erect  and  raise  arms  sidewise.  Sway 


forward  and  backward  from  the  heels  to  the 
balls  of  feet.  This  gives  the  right  idea  of 
correct  posture.  Then  breathe  deeply,  facing 
open  windows,  and  whistle  softly  while  exhal- 
ing. Repeat. 

11.  We  find  a  long  solid  board  which,  if  we 
place  it  across  a  log,  will  make  a  fine  see-saw. 

Raise  left  arms  diagonally  sidewise  upward, 
right  sidewise  downward  and  in  time  to  two- 
part  music,  make  the  motions  of  a  see-saw  by 
reversing  the  position  of  the  arms.  Use  the 
song  on  this  page.    (See  illustration.) 

12.  We  are  very  fortunate  to  find  a  Sugar 
Camp  where  the  men  are  boiling  down  maple 
syrup.  You  know,  boys  and  girls,  that  the 
sugar  is  stored  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  sugar  trees,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  sap 
which  begins  to  circulate  early  in  the  Spring. 
When  the  sap  begins  to  make  its  appearance, 
the  trees  are  "tapped."  This  means  that  a 
hole  is  bored  in  the  trunk  to  a  depth  of  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches.  A  wooden  or 
iron  spout  is  inserted  and  a  bucket  attached. 
Sometimes  a  bucket  is  hung  from  a  nail  driven 
into  the  tree  below  the  spout. 


>ee-saw 


Carrie  E.  Pinkham 

Very  slowly. 


Rachel  Vance 
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up  -  ward 


fly, 

spring, 
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downwardwe're  fly 
tot  -  ter  we're  sing 

.m.  -m. 


Upward  and  downward  we  fly. 
Tee  -  ter    a    tot  -  ter  we  sing. 
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The  sap  runs  slowly  into  the  bucket,  from 
which  it  is  taken  daily  and  carried  to  the 
sugar-house,  where  it  is  strained  to  remove 
any  chance  pieces  of  bark  or  leaves  that  may 
have  fallen  into  it.  Then  it  is  boiled  in  pans, 
over  a  log  fire.  Let  us  watch 
them. 

(a)  First  they  bore  holes  in 
the  trees. 

Place  left  hand  on  the  side 
of  the  desk,  and  with  the 
right  hand  make  the  motion  of 
boring  a  hole. 

(b)  Drive  in   the  spout 
through  which  the  sap  flows. 

Place  closed  left  hand 
against  the  side  of  the  desk 
and  in  time  to  count  pound 
with  right  hand,-  -making  a 
big  swing  with  the  arm. 


Swing  arm  an  <'  'One, ' '  pound  on  "Two."  This 
can  be  done  rhythmically. 

(c)  The  men  chop  down  logs  for  the  fire. 

Stand  astride,  clasp  hands  and  raise  to  shoul- 
der, then  swing  arms  down,  bending  body 
well  forward.  Do  this  vigorously.  Bend  on 
"One,"  straighten  on  "Two." 

(d)  After  the  sap  is  boiled  down  the  men 
give  us  some  of  the  "candy"  to  pull. 

Clasp  hands  in  front  of  chest  on  "One," 
stretch  backward  on  "Two." 

13.  After  we  have  pulled  and  eaten  the 
maple  taffy,  we  run  and  vault  over  the  tree 
stumps. 

All  face  the  side  of  the  room  and  on  com- 
mand vault  over  the  seats,  landing  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet,  and  quietly.  Turn  and  repeat 
several  times.  Or  have  one  row  at  a  time 
run  around  room  and  jump  over  some  mov- 
able object  placed  on  the  floor. 

Play  the  following  games: 

Flower  Game — 

Let  two  children  stand  in  the  front  of  the 
room  and  make  an  arch  with  their  uplifted 
arms  as  in  "London  Bridge."     The  other 
children  march  or  skip  around 
room,  singing  or  saying  the  fol- 
lowing verse : 
"We're  looking  about  lor  a  violet, 
A  violet,  a  violet, 
We're  looking  about  for  a  violet, 
And  find  one  here.  " 

On  reaching  the  word  "here" 
in  the  song  the  two  players  lower 
their  hands  and  catch  the  one 
who  is  then  passing  under,  and 
take  him  to  one  side,  planting 
ihim  in  their  "garden."  Two 
others  then  raise  their  hands  and 
make  an  arch  and  repeat,  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  flower. 
Let  the  Feet  Go  Tram p — 
The  players  form  a  circle  with 
from  one  to  five  in  the  center. 
(See  music  on  opposite  page.) 
All  of  the  players  sing  the  verse 
with  a  stamping  on  "Tramp, 
tramp,  tramp!"  and  a  clapping 
on  "Clap,  clap,  clap!"  As 
"Come,  dear  playmate,"  is  sung, 
each  child  in  the  center  bows  to 
one  in  the  circle,  who  steps  in  and 
joins  hands  with  the  little  part- 
ner as  they  stand  facing  each  other.  These 
partners  in  the  center  then  skip  around  in 
time  to  the  chorus,  "La,  la,"  and  the  circle 
players  join  hands  and  skip  in  the  opposite 
direction.    Repeat  with  others  in  the  center 
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Spring  Legends  and  Poetry 


|VERY  study  in  the  curriculum 
should  include  material  out- 
side the  textbook.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  extra  effort  is  ob- 
vious to  the  live  teacher  who 
invariably  gets  large  returns 
from  her  classes  thus  stimulated.  However, 
the  extent  of  such  work  is  naturally  depend- 
ent upon  time  and  circumstances.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  it  is  the  aim  of  this  attempt 
to  enrich  the  language  work  during  the  spring 
months  by  considering  some  material  selected 
from  various  sources  and  adapting  it  to  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  pupils.  It  also  purposes 
to  suggest  how  each  season  of  the  year  may 
be  considered  in  fable,  song  and  poetry,  thus 
soliciting  the  children's  enthusiasm  in  the 
changes  of  nature  around  them  and  in  the 
power  gained  in  written  and  oral  language, 
and  eventually  in  enabling  them  to  select  a 
good  class  of  reading.  Remember  that  all  be- 
ginnings are  difficult,  and  also  that  the  worth 
of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  bring. 

A  talk  about  Spring  and  the  signs  by  which 
we  know  'that  Spring  is  near  should  be  given 
before  this  legend  is  studied. 

HOW  THE  SPRING  COMES 
Uld  Winter  sat  alone  in  his  little  hut  beside  a  frozen 
river.  Across  the  fields  and  up  the  hillsides  the  snow 
lav  cold  and  still.  The  wind  blew  fiercely,  the  flowers 
and  grasses  were  hidden  away  in  the  earth,  and  even 
the  great,  warm  sun  had  crept  toward  the  southern 
sky." 

One  morning  a  gentle  step  was  heard  upon  the  snow. 
Winter  opened 'the  door  of  his  dismal  hut  and  said : 
"Oh,  it  is  you,  sweet  Springtime!  The  children  will 
be  glad  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  your  voice  again. 
Come  in  and  let  us  talk  together,  for  I  shall  soon  go 
to  my  home  in  the  Northland." 


BY    C.    REGINA  MARTIN 

As  they  talked,  the  sun,  far  down  in  the  southern 
sky,  heard  the  soft  voice  of  Spring,  and  crept  nearer 
to  listen.  His  bright  rays  fell  upon  the  hut,  and  old 
Winter,  sitting  within,  felt  their  warm  touch. 

Soon  the  voice  of  Winter  sank  lower.  Water 
dripped  from  his  long  white  hair.  His  bent  form  be- 
came smaller  and  smaller.  His  arms  grew  weak,  and 
when  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  western  sky,  no  signs 
of  him  were  left.—  Adapted  from  Mara  Pratt. 

Tell  the  story  of  "How  the  Spring  Comes." 
Write  the   story   of   "How   the  Spring 
Comes. ' ' 

After  the  study  of  the  foregoing  selection, 
tell  the  class  that  poets  have  a  way  in  which 
they  imagine  Spring  comes;  teach  one  of  the 
shorter  poems  of  the  coming  of  Spring.  A 
splendid  way  of  interesting  children  in  po- 
etry is  to  tell  them  that  the  poet  writes  his 
ideas  of  objects  or  changes  in  nature,  and  that 
this  production  is  a  pen  picture  or  sketch; 
that  the  painter  paints  his  ideas  on  canvas  or 
paper,  and  that  both  pen-painter  and  brush  or 
crayon-painter  are  artists,  only  we  give  the 
name  poet  to  the  person  who  produces  or 
•paints  a  picture  in  written  form.  Encourage 
your  class  to  see  and  appreciate  the  pictures 
found  in  their  poems.  This  plan  is  produc- 
tive of  a  broader  grasp  of  poetical  expression 
and  children  at  once  begin  in  their  most  im- 
pressionable period  to  love  poetry. 

The  following  six  lines  are  selected  on  ac- 
count of  their  brevity  and  simplicity: 

I  come,   I  come!  Ye  have  called  me  long, 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song: 
Ye  may  trace  my  steps  o'er  the  wakening  earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth; 
By  the  piimrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves,  opening  as  I  pass. 

— Mm.  He  mans. 


Now  ask  the  children  which  of  the  two 
Spring  language  lessons  they  like  the  better. 
Which  tells  of  the  coming  of  spring  the  better  ? 
Which  is  the  plainer  to  understand?  Which 
is  the  more  beautiful?  Why  does  one  impress 
more  than  the  other? 

This  appeal  for  opinions  regarding  a  prose 
and  a  poetical  Spring-coming,  and  the  com- 
parison that  must  necessarily  be  made  is 
evinced  in  the  pupils'  eagerness  to  explain 
their  reasons  for  their  favorite  selection. 

The  following  story  is  given  as  it  furnishes 
a  suggestion  for  a  lesson  on  the  proper  group- 
ing of  sentences  or  paragraphs. 

THE  BABY  LILAC  BUDS 

1.  In  the  fall  Mother  Nature  had  tucked  the  baby 
buds  up  snugly  in  their  little  cradles.  She  had  given 
them  warm  coverlets  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

2.  During  the  winter  the  winds  came  to  rock  them. 
They  slept  soundly  all  winter.  Their  brown  scales,  or 
coverlets,  kept  them  warm. 

3.  Now  is  the  time  for  them  to  awaken,  and  in 
March  Mother  Nature  sends  South  Wind  to  arouse'the 
little  buds.  They  begin  to  swell  and  grow  larger 
every  day.  The  gentle  rain  helps  the  buds  to  unfold 
by  giving  them  a  drink.  The  sun  sends  them  his 
warm  rays,  and  soon  the  baby  buds  throw  off  their 
brown  covers  and  the  green  leaves  come  out. 

4.  The  twig  on  which  these  buds  grew  has  three 
coats.  The  outer  coat  is  a  light  brown  one.  Then 
there  is  a  green  coat  and  the  third  coat  is  white.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  made  by  these  three  coats. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  story  is  before  the 
class  either  on  the  blackboard  or  in  language 
tablets.  Tell  the  class  that  in  all  written  work 
the  sentences  are  put  into  groups,  or  para- 
graphs, with  the  first  line  of  each  group  be- 
gun just  a  little  farther  to  the  right  than  the 
other  lines.    Sometimes  a  class  can  be  taught 
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to  space  with  their  eyes,  one  and  one-half 
inches  for  the  first  sentence  of  a  paragraph, 
and  one  inch  for  the  others.  By  judicious 
questioning  the  teacher  can  often  show  her 
class  the  how  and  why  of  paragraphs  in  short 
stories. 

After  the  story  has  been  read  ask  for  the 
number  of  paragraphs.  What  do  the  sentences 
in  paragraph  one  say?  "They  tell  what 
Mother  Nature  did  for  the  buds  in  the  fall." 
In  the  second?  "What  Nature  did  for  them 
in  the  winter."  In  the  third?  "This  para- 
graph tells  how  Spring  brings  out  the  buds." 
In  the  fourth?  "These  sentences  tell  some- 
thing of  the  twig."  In  the  pupils'  composi- 
tion lessons  they  should  be  required  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  in  this  lesson. 

If  the  class  has  not  learned  that  all  sentences 
referring  to  the  same  object  or  person  are  put 
together  in  a  group  or  paragraph  they  will  be 
puzzled,  hence  the  necessity  of  drilling  on 
this  feature.  After  working  on  this  subject, 
a  good,  simply-worded,  plain  definition  of 
what  a  paragraph  is  might  be  given. 

HOW  THE  PUSSY  WILLOWS  CAME 

There  once  lived  a  beautiful  wood-nymph  whose 
name  was  Myda.  Wherever  she  went  My  da  always 
wore  a  beautiful  furry  gray  cloak.  One  day  she  was 
walking  by  the  river  where  many  willow  trees  grew. 
Suddenly  a  savage  wolf  came  bounding  through  the 
wood.  Poor  Myda  was  very  frightened.  Where  could 
she  hide?  Quick  as  a  Hash  she  crouched  beneath  the 
willows  and  the  willow  branches  bent  down  around  her 
with  their  thick  leaves.  The  fierce  wolf  did  not  see 
her,  but  went  loping  past  her  far,  far  away  into  the 
forest.  "Dear  willow  trees,  you  have  saved  my  life," 
said  Myda,  "I  will  give  you  my  beautiful  cloak,  be- 
cause you  were  so  kind  to  me. " 

In  the  spring-time  when  the  cold,  blustering  March 
days  came,  the  willow  tree  made  little  gray,  fur  hoods 
out  of  Myda's  cloak  for  all  her  bud-babies.  Then  all 
the  children  in  the  land  called  them  "pussy  willows," 
because  they  looked  like  wee,  gray  pussies. 

Tell  the  legend  of  "How  the  Pussy  Willows 
Came  to  Be." 

Write  this  story  in  your  own  words. 

If  any  of  the  pupils  should  bring  some  pussy 
willows,  have  them  write  a  story  of  their  trip. 
Suggest  that  they  arrange  the  sentences  in 
three  or  four  paragraphs,  one  describing  the 
day,  one  what  they  saw  and  did,  one  describ- 
ing the  trees  and  pussies. 

When  writing  a  composition  to  improve  the 
quality  of  thought  or  to  add  to  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, by  all  means  direct  the  work  very 


carefully  so  as  not  to  make  early  written  lan- 
guage work  a  laborious  task. 

PUSSY  WILLOW 
Pussy  Willow  wakened 
From  her  winter  nap, 
For  the  lively  Spring  Breeze 
On  her  door  would  tap. 

"It  is  chilly  weather 

Though  the  sun  feels  good  ; 
I  will  wrap  up  warmly  ; 

Wear  my  furry  hood. ' ' 

Mistress  Pussy  Willow 

Opened  wide  her  door; 
Never  had  the  sunshine 

Seemed  so  bright  before. 

Never  had  the  brooklet 

Seemed  so  full  of  cheer: 
"Good  morning,  Pussy  Willow, 

Welcome  to  you,  dear!" 

Never^guest  was  quainter; — 

Pussy  came  to  town 
In  a  hood  of  silver  gray 

And  a  coat  of  brown. 

Happy  little  children 

Cried  with  lau^h  and  shout, 

"Spring  is  coming,  coming, 
Pussy  Willow's  out!" 

— Kate  L.  Broivn. 

The  spring  language  work  would  hardly  be 
complete  without  a  lesson  on  the  bright,  cheery 
dandelion. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  DANDELION  , 
Years  and  years  ago  a  great  many  stars  lived  in  the 
sky.  Their  mother,  the  Moon,  liked  to  have  them 
shine  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark.  These  little  stars  were, 
usually  good  children,  but  one  night  when  their  mother 
called  them  to  light  the  sky,  they  would  not  shine. 
They  did  just  as  I  have  seen  some  children  do.  They 
hung  their  heads  and  wore  a  cross  look. 

Now,  when  Mother  Moon  saw  that  they  were  not 
going  to  do  as  she  wished,  what  do  you  think  hap- 
pened? Their  places  were  taken  by  some  good  little 
stars,  and  the  naughty  stars  felt  themselves  falling 
from  the  sky.  Faster  and  faster  they  fell  until  they 
reached  the  earth.  They  felt  lonely  and  cried  them- 
selves to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  shone  out  brightly  and  wak- 
ened the  little  stars  lying  in  the  grass.  When  they 
found  themselves  on  the  earth  they  began  to  cry  again. 
The  sun  heard  them  and  seeing  they  were  sorry  because 
they  had  been  so  naughty,  called  them  up  and  smiled 
upon  them.  He  told  them  that  they  were  to  shine  up- 
on the  earth  and  make  it  beautiful.  So\  every  morn- 
ing when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  they  open  their 
eyes  and  shine  all  day. — Author  Unknown. 

Tell  the  story. 

Write  the  story,  using  the  following  outline 
as  a  guide:  Tell  who  lived  in  the  sky  long 


ago;  what  their  mother  liked  to  have  them 
do;  what  they  did  one  night  when  they  were 
called  to  light  the  sky;  what  happened  to  the 
little  stars;  what  they  did  next  morning; 
what  the  sun  told  them ;  what  they  do  every 
morning  when  the  sun  smiles  upon  them. 

Write  this  sentence  and  this  couplet  on  the 
board,  and  ask  the  class  which  they  like  the 
better. 

"Yellow  dandelions  border  the  roadsides." 

"Dear  common  flower  that  grow'st  beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold." 

These  comparisons  between  a  little  prose 
and  a  touch  of  poetry  on  the  same  thing  is  to 
inculcate  into  the  growing  minds  that  poetry 
as  a  rule  tells  us  more  than  prose ;  that  we  see 
a  good  deal  more  than  just  the  words,  and  we 
feel  more  deeply  the  impressions  of  the  beau- 
tiful thought  pictured  in  the  poem. 

THE  DANDELION  CYCLE 
"Pretty  little  Goldlocks,  shining  in  the  sun, 
Pray,  what  will  become  of  you  when  ,  the  summer's 
done?" 

"Then  I'll  be  Silverhead;  for,  as  I  grow  old, 
All  my  shining  hair  will  be  white  instead  of  gold. 

"And  where  rests  a  silver  hair  that  has  blown  from  me* 
Other  little  Goldlocks  in  the  Spring  you'll  sec! 

"Goldlocks  to  Silverhead,  Silverhead  to  gold, 
So  the  change  is  going  on  every  year,  I'm  told.  " 

— Emilie  I  'ok  Isso  u. 

■    Read  this  poem  to  the  class  and  discuss: 
SIGNS  OF  SPRING 
There's  the  palest  blue  in  the  sky  o'erhcad, 

And  a  glad  bird's  song  in  the  air; 
There's  a  hum  of  bees  from  the  apple  trees, 
And  the  laugh  of  a  child  somewhere. 

There's  the  smell  of  loam  from  the  new-tilled 

fields, 

And  the  love-talk  sweet  of  a  wren; 
There's  a  peep  and  a  call  from  behind  a  wall, 
Of  a  brood  for  the  mother-hen. 

There's  a  merry  ring  from  the  anvil's  bells, 
For  the  smith  has  thrown  wide  his  door, 

And  his  measured  blow  on  the  shoe  aglow 
Breaks  the  sound  of  his  bellows'  roar. 

Oh,  it's  well  I  know  that  fair  Spring1  has  come, 

By  the  things  that  I  hear  and  see, 
And,  besides,  I  know  that  it  must  be  so, 

When  the  birds  all  tell  it  to  me. 

And  it  makes  me  glad  just  to  live  and  love, 

In  a  good  old  world  like  this, 
And  my  heart  speaks  out  in  a  song  and  shout 

At  the  touch  of  Spring's  warm  ki§s. 

—  Will  R  Snyder. 
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March  Busy  Work  With  a  Purpose 


GRADE  I 

RAW  a  spray  of  pussy  willows 
on  gray  drawing  paper.  Make 
the  twigs  and  stems  brownish 
black.  Use  white  chalk  to 
make  the  pussy-willow  buds. 
Fold  a  paper  bird.  Take  a 
square  of  blue  or  brown  paper,  fold  one  diag- 
onal, making  a  triangle  with  the  diagonal 
fold  for  the  base.  Fold  down  the  angles  at 
the  top  (on  opposite  sides)  down  to  the  trian- 
gle base.  Open  part  way  and  when  thrown, 
these  paper  birds  or  "airships"  will  balance 
well  as  they  float  through  the  air. 

Draw  and  color  a  shamrock  at  the  top  of  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  Write  sentences  about 
Ireland  and  Saint  Patrick. 

Tell  pupils  about  Holland  and  the  Dutch 
people.  Use  one  of  the  "Dutch  Cleanser" 
pictures  (the  familiar  one  of  the  old  woman 
"chasing  dirt")  for  a  pattern,  and  let  the 
children  trace  around  the  pattern,  color,  cut 
out  and  paste  along  the  top  of  the  board  for 
a  border. 

Make  Dutch  dolls  from  clothespins.  Use 
bright  blue  crepe  paper  and  white  tissue. 
Shirr  and  ruffle  a  strip  of  the  blue  crepe  paper 
and  tie  firmly  about  the  ' '  neck"  of  the  clothes- 
pin (so  that  it  looks  like  a  very  full  skirt). 
Tie  a  bit  of  cord  or  thread  about  the  clothes- 
pin and  above  it  puff  out  the  short  waist.  Cut 
an  apron  of  white  tissue,  put  around  the  waist 
and  fasten  at  the  back  with  a  dab  of  paste. 
Cut  a  square  of  the  white  tissue  (or  thicker 
paper)  and  make  a  Dutch  cap  in  this  manner: 
Fold  the  diagonal.  Fold  the  two  opposite  cor- 
ners over  to  the  central  point.  Turn  over  the 
square  and  fold  over  the  two  opposite  remain- 
ing corners  to  the  center.  Open  partially, 
shape  and  paste  to  the  head  of  the  clothespin. 

Have  pupils  write  a  story  about  little 
Anneke  of  Holland. 

Make  a  large  windmill  of  a  shoe  box.  Paint 
it  blue  or  some  other  attractive  color.  Cut 
a  door  and  windows  in  it.    Stand  the  box  on 
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end.  Make  a  pointed  roof  of  pasteboard. 
Paint  this  red  and  fasten  to  the  top  of  the  box. 
From  stiff  paper  or  cardboard  make  the  wind- 
wheel.  If  paper  is  used,  take  a  large  square, 
fold  the  diagonals  and  cut  on  each  diagonal 
nearly  up  to  the  center,  bend  down  every 
other  point  and  fasten  to  the  box  with  a  metal 
paper  fastener. 

Cut  freehand  or  from  a  pattern  half  a  do/en 
hyacinth  plants  in  pots.  Color  the  pots  red 
and  the  stems  and  leaves  green.  Color  the 
hyacinth  blooms  pink,  purple  and  white. 
Mount  in  a  row  on  a  gray  board. 

With  parquetry  squares  build  and  paste  a 
base  for  a  statue.  Cut  an  equestrian  statue 
freehand,  and  mount  on  the  top  of  this  base. 
Call  it  a  statue  of  George  Washington  or  some 
other  general,  and  have  the  children  write 
sentences  or  a  story  about  it. 

GRADE  II 

Tell  the  story  of  Aeolus 
Let  the  children  illustrate 
cuttings.  Draw  the  cave, 
man,  and  the  four  bags  containing  the  winds. 
Label  them  the  "East  Wind,"  the  "West 
Wind,"  the  "North  Wind"  and  the  "South 
Wind." 

Write  sentences  about  the  wind : 

"The  North  Wind  is  cold." 

"The  South  Wind  is  warm." 

"The  East  Wind  is  damp." 

"The  West  Wind  is  dry." 

Tell  the  children  about  the  birthday  kites 
in  Japan;  how  every  year  a  little  boy  receives 
a  kite  on  his  birthday,  and  these  kites  he 
saves  from  year  to  year,  flying  them  from  the 
house-top  on  his  successive  birthdays.  Let 
the  children  illustrate  by  colored  drawings 
and  cuttings.  Make  the  kites  in  the  shapes 
of  animals,  birds  and  fishes. 

Make  a  Dutch  poster  in  blue  and  white. 
Use  a  dark  blue  mount  and  on  it  paste  cuttings 
(of  white  paper)  of  boats,  windmills,  low  cot- 
tages, Dutch  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women, 
windmills  and  geese;  or  use  a  white  mount 


and  the  winds, 
by  pictures  and 
Aeolus,  the  old 


and  make  the  cuttings  of  dark  blue  paper. 

Write  a  list  of  things  you  can  buy  at  a 
grocery. 

Write  a  list  of  things  you  can  buy  at  a  dry- 
goods  store. 

Make  a  list  of  things  you  can  buy  at  a  meat 
market. 

Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher.  (Let  pupils 
write  the  letter  form  on  the  board.) 

Write  a  little  scale  song.  Make  the  staff, 
the  clef  and  the  notes. 

Problems : 

There  are  74  pages  in  Herbert's  book.  He 
has  read  22  of  them.  How  many  pages  has 
he  yet  to  read  before  he  completes  the  book? 

Amos  caught  17  fish  one  day,  21  fish  another 
day,  and  37  fish  another  day.  How  many  fish 
did  he  catch? 

There  are  18  blossoms  on  one  hyacinth  plant. 
16  on  another,  12  on  a  third,  and  24  on  a  fourth. 
How  many  blossoms  on  the  four  plants? 

If  there  are  24  sheets  of  paper  in  one  box. 
how  many  sheets  are  there  in  3  boxes? 
GRADE  III 

Write  an  invitation  to  a  party. 

Make  a  festoon  of  morning-glory  vines  for 
the  window.  Make  the  morning-glories  of 
pink,  purple,  lavender  and  blue  crepe  paper. 
Cut  strips  of  the  crepe  paper  crosswise,  ruffle 
up  a  strip  with  needle  and  thread,  paste  the 
ends  together  and  pull  out  the  ruffle  (like  the 
head  of  a  morning  glory).  Cut  heart-shaped 
leaves  from  green  tissue  paper  and  paste 
flowers  and  leaves  to  a  slender  green  covered 
wire. 

Write  a  story  about  the  morning-glory. 
Hint  that  the  fairies  paint  them  at  night  and 
vanish  with  the  dawn.  A  few  hints  will  often 
set  a  child's  imagination  at  work,  and  he  will 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  writing  sen-, 
tences  and  stories.  A  child  must  have  some 
mental  material  and  knowledge  to  work  upon. 

Make  pictures  of  chickens,  lambs,  frogs 
and  birds.   Cut  them  out  and  mount  in  a  row 

(Continued  on  page  To)  , 
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How  Our  Town  Celebrated  Arbor  Day 


UCH  a  splendid  celebration  as 
our  school  had  that  year!  In 
fact,  not  only  the  school  but 
all  the  town,  from  old  Grandpa 
Jones  down  to  little  lame 
Timmy.  You  see,  Mr.  Arthur, 
our  teacher  (he  was  teaching  that  year  to  earn 
money  for  college),  came  back  all  afire  with 
enthusiasm  from  a  lecture  on  Forest  Conser- 
vation. He  "fired"  the  pupils,  and  they  in 
turn  enthused  their  families  and  friends,  and 
all  took  hold  together  to  make  that  Arbor  Day 
the  biggest  one  that  Rural  Town  had  ever 
seen.    And  I  just  tell  you,  it  was! 

Inthe.first  place,  Mr.  Arthur  taught  the 
children  to  feel  an  ownership  in  the  village 
shade  trees,  public-  parks  and  the  forests. 
We  began  to  think  of  them  as  my  tree,  my 
park,  my  forest.  Of  course  we  started  out 
with  the  school  grounds  and  the  village  green, 
learning  how  to  care  for  the  trees  already 
there,  and  setting  out  new  ones  there  and  at 
our  homes.  We  studied  forestry  books  in  or- 
der to  find  out  the  best  trees  to  plant  for 
shade.  And  we  had  bright  little  ' '  Exercises' ' 
and  good  times  while  we  set  out  Birthday 
Trees.  Harold's  new  baby  brother  came  the 
2nd  of  April  (just  missed  being  an  April  Fool, 
you  see),  and  Harold  set  out  a  nut  tree  and  a 
sugar  maple.)  He  agreed  to  care  for  both 
trees  (as  a  present  to  the  baby)  till  the  young- 
ster was  old  enough  to  do  so  himself.  "Some 
day,"  declared  Harold,"  "he  can  sell  his  nuts 
and  his  maple  syrup,  and  get  money  enough 
to  help  towards  college." 

One  interested  father  gave  his  boys  a  waste 
lot  which  they  turned  into  a  tree  nursery. 
We  all  helped,  too.  Then  we  got  interested 
in  public  parks,  and  then  in  the  forests.  My, 
how  we  did  study  the  forestry  problem!  Mr. 
Arthur  gave  us  prizes  for  local  improvement 
work — like  trimming  the  trees,  etc.  The  boys 
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that  did  the  most  and  best  "public  welfare" 
work  got  Stewart  Edward  White's  forest  and 
lumber  stories,  and  Chief  Roth's  First  Book 
of  Forestry,  and  the  "Guide  to  the  Trees" 
that  has  the  colored  pictures.  Mr.  Arthur  told 
us  that  in  a  democracy  every  child  is  king  or 
queen  and  must  know  all  about  forests,  so  they 
can  see  that  their  State  and  National  con- 
gressmen and  senators  vote  for  the  right  bills 
to  protect  them.  He  showed  us  that  forests 
must  be  replaced  just  as  potato  fields  are,  for 
we  use  quantities  of  wood  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  trees  to  grow. 

Mr.  Arthur  and  some  of  the  older  pupils 
wrote  a  bright  little  play  which  they  called 
"The  Tree  Drummer,"  in  which  the  energetic 
drummer  shows  samples  of  his  wares— slips, 
seeds,  etc,  of  fruit  and  nut  trees,  and  of  those 
most  useful  for  lumber,  etc,  and  tries  to  make 
each  house-owner  buy  and  set  out  the  slips 
and  seeds.  Such  glowing  praises  of  the  trees 
made  the  patron  anxious  to  buy  a  sample. 
Mr.  Arthur  himself  was  the  drummer,  and  he 
certainly  was  a  good  one.  Why,  he  could  have 
made  a  stone  gate-post  buy  a  nursery-full  of 
slips,  I'd  wager.  It  was  given  in  school  first, 
but  all  the  town  heard  about  it,  of  course,  and 
wanted  to  see  it,  so  it  was  given  again  on  the 
Celebration  Day. 

All  the  town  were  invited  and  the  school- 
house  wasn't  big  enough;  so  we  fixed  up  the 
schoolyard,  with  platform,  rows  of  chairs,  etc. 
And  if  we  didn't  have  a  crowd!  Timmy  said 
it  was  like  Circus  Day!  The  first  thing  on 
the  program  was  a  song  called  "Arbor  Day." 

Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day  with  march  and  song  and 
cheer, 

For  the  season  comes  to  us  but  once  in  every  year ; 
Should  we  not   remember  it  and  make  the  memory 
dear — 

Memories  sweet  for  this  bright  day? 
Chorus — 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  Arbor  Day  is  here; 


ie  who  plants  a  tree,  ' 
He  plants  love : 
Tents  of  coolness  spreading  oat  above 
'ayfarer  he  may  not  live  to  see . 

Lacy  L&rcom 
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Hurrah!  hurrah!  it  gladdens  ev'ry  year; 
So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  blithesome  Arbor  Day, 
While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 

Slips  of  paper  on  which  were  written  the 
words  of  the  song  had  been  passed  around 
through  the  crowd,  so  we  made  the  air  ring 
with  it!  And  when  the  band  struck  up  the 
martial  strains  of  "Marching  through  Geor- 
gia," and  the  singing  began,  it  seemed  as  if 
"the  woods  were  coming  to  town,"  as  one  6*f 
the  boys  said.  Up  the  wide  aisle  came  seem- 
ingly a  procession  of  trees.  Each  pupil  bore 
aloft  a  branch  of  his  chosen  tree. 

After  the  song,  the  "trees"  took  their 
places  on  the  platform.  Then  Will  Wan-en 
told  about  the  origin  of  Arbor  Day,  and  how 
each  State  and  Territory  celebrates  it. 

A  voice  from  the  rear  (it  was  from  Harold 
who  was  dressed  like  an  old  gray-haired 
farmer)  sang  out,  "There  must  be  some  use 
in  Arbor  Day,  if  all  the  country  wants  to  cele- 
brate it. ' ' 

Will  (indignantly) — Use!  I  should  say  so! 
Why,  Arbor  Day  is  the  very  usef  idlest  day  of 
all  the  ones  we  celebrate!  Our  country  made 
a  big  mistake  cutting  down  the  fine  forests; 
but  we're  trying  to  do  better  now. 

Farmer — I've  heard  folks  say  cutting  down 
forests  changed  the  climate,  but  I  don't  see 
how. 

Rachel  (eagerly) — Well,  we'll  show  you  how. 
Forests  do  affect  the  climate.  They  prevent 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  sudden 
changes  in  weather  that  spoil  crops.  Don't 
you  know  how  much  hotter  and  drier  a  town 
is  that  hasn't  any  trees?  That's  because  trees 
give  out  a  great  deal  of  moisture. 

Farmer — Goon,  Miss;  that's  what  I  want 
to  know — what  makes  floods  and  droughts. 
I  never  can  calculate  which  of  'em's  going  to 
strike  me  next. 

Rachel — Well,  it's  this  way,  you  see.  More 
rain  falls  in  the  forests  than  in  open  fields. 
Part  of  this  rain  is  caught  and  held  by  the 
leaves,  so  that  it  falls  on  the  soil  more  slowly. 
The  carpet  of  leaves  in  the  forests  is  like  a 
sponge.  It  soaks  up  rains  and  melting  snow  s 
and  lets  the  water  into  the  soil,  little  by  little. 
The  leaf  mold  keeps  the°earth  from  freezing 
so  hard  that  it  can't  take  up  the  rain.  Be- 
sides, the  old  limbs  and  roots  on  the  surface 
stop  the  water  from  pouring  down  the  hill- 
sides, and  so  the  springs  and  rivers  fill  slowly, 
and  there  isn't  a  flood. 

Anne  (continuing) — The  big  tree  roots  make 
little  hollows  underground  for  the  water  to 
run  through,  and  so  that  keeps  the  springs 
open  all  the  year.  If  you  cut  down  that  for- 
est, and  burn  the  ground  over,  the  leaf  mold 
is  burned  too,  and  the  rain  and  melting  snows 
rush  down  all  at  once,  and  do  lots  of  harm. 
When  summer  comes,  since  the  water  isn't 
stored  any  longer,  of  course  there's  a  drought. 

Farmer  (nodding) — That  sounds  sensible. 
Grandfather  says  there  weren't  any  floods  and 
droughts  round  here  in  his  day.  And  the 
woods  hadn't  been  cut  down  then.  Now  that 
they're  gone,  we  have  floods,  and  droughts 
too.    Never  can  tell  which  will  come!    So  I 
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never  know  how  my  crops  '11  turn  out. 

Tom  Trees  make  the  air  purer.  The  leaves 
take  in  the  impure  air  and  make  it  over  in  to 
good  air.  If  trees  are  planted  in  the  desert, 
soil  is  gradually  formed,  and  by  and  by  peo- 
ple can  live  in  those  places. 

Farmer  (raising  his  hand) — I,  for  one,  am 
going  to  guard  our  trees. 

All  over  the  crowd  hands  flew  up,  for  Mr. 
Arthur  had  planned  to  have  some  "voters" 
re  ady.  Then  we  sang  again,  and  then  came 
some  quotations  of  which  the  following  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  appropriateness  of  all: 

Summer  or  winter,  day  or  night, 

The  woods  are  an  ever  new  delight; 

They  give  us  peace,  and  they  make  us  strong, 

Such  wonderful  balms  to  them  belong. 

— Stocldfl/rd. 

No  man  hath  ever  known  or  said 

How  many  there  may  be. 
But  each  tree  helpeth  to  make  a  shade. 

Each  leaf  to  make  a  tree. 

— Holmes. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples. 

— Bryant. 

Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 
And  his  work  his  own  reward  shall  be. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  some 
"Nuts  to  Crack."  Mr.  Arthur  had  persuaded 
the  minister  to  give  out  the  questions,  and  we 
pupils  had  certain  ones  that  we  were  to  answer 
unless  some  one  in  the  audience  did  so.  The 
"nuts"  were  "cracked"  as  fast  as  folks  could 
jump  up.  Sometimes  a  dozen  answered  at 
once! 

TREE  RIDDLES 
1.  What  is  the  double  tree?  2.  What  tree  is  nearest 
the  sea?  3.  What  is  the  languishing  tree?  4.  What 
is  the  chronologist's  tree?  5.  What  tree  will  adorn  a 
lady's  dress?  6.  What  is  the  tree  that  will  hold  the 
same?  7.  What  tree  would  you  prefer  on  a  very  cold 
day?  8.  The  Egyptian  plague  tree?  9.  The  tree  we 
offer  to  friends  when  we  meet?  10.  The  traitor  tree? 
11.  The  most  ancient  tree?  12.  The  fiery  tree?  13. 
The  trees  (two  different  ones)  that  we  use  in  a  storm? 
14.  The  dandiest  tree?    15.  The  tree  to  be  kissed? 

16.  The  level  tree?  17.  What  is  the  tree  in  a  bottle? 
18.  The  fisherman's  tree?  19.  And  the  tree  where  the 
ships  may  be?  20.  What  is  the  tree  that  you  pickle? 
21.  What  is  the  tree  that's  immortal?  22.  The  tree 
that  around  fair  ankles  they  bind?  23.  What  is  the 
tree  that  is  sharp?  24.  What  is  the  tree  that  we 
wear?   25.  Which  tree  has  passed  through  fire? 

Answers :  1.  Pear.  2.  Beech.  3.  Pine.  4.  Date. 
5.  Fringe.  6.  Box.  7.  Fir.  8.  Locust.  9.  Palm. 
10.  Jucfias.  11.  Elder.  12.  Burning  Bush.  13.  Rubber 
and  Umbrella.     14.    Spruce.     15.  Tulip.    16.  Plane. 

17.  Cork.  18.  Bass  (basswood).  19.  Bay.  20.  Cucum- 
ber. 21.  Arbor  Vitae.  22.  Sandal  (Sandalwood).  23. 
Bayonet  (Spanish  Bayonet. )  24.  Cotton  (Cottonwood.) 
25.  Ash. 

Alice  Allen  (coming  forward) — Aren't  the 
Big  Trees  of  California  perfectly  wonderful? 
You  know  I  visited  them  last  Fall  with  Aunt 
Mary.  The  biggest  trees  in  the  world  are 
those  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas.  We  went  to  see  the  big  trees  in  Cala- 
veras county,  130  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
We  saw  there  trees  so  big  that  our  schoolroom 
could  go  inside  one  of  them!  Some  were  two- 
thirds  as  high  as  the  Washington  Monument. 
We  saw  one  that  was  between  three  and  four 
hundred ' feet  high.  (Holds  up  a  picture  of 
it.)  You  could  put  most  any  house  in  this 
town  inside  the  bark  of  one  of  the  trees,  for 
the  tree  w-as  forty -one  feet  thick.  We  drove 
in  a  carriage  straight  through  the  hole  cut 
through  one  giant.  Here  is  a  picture  of  it. 
The  trees  are  evergreens,  related  tothe-(vdars. 


Some  of  them  are  twelve  hundred  years  old! 
Just  think!  They  were  eight  hundred  years 
old  when  Columbus  discovered  America. 

The  ladies  of  California  worked  hard  to  edu- 
cate public  opinion  to  protect  the  big  trees. 
J  am  so  <Jad.  It  is  a  shame  to  cut  down  such 
wonders  for  lumber.  The  big  trees  are  called 
Sequoias.  They  were  named  for  George 
Guess,  the  Cherokee  Indian  who  invented  the 
Cherokee  alphabetand  taught  it  to  his  people 
Sequoia  was  his  Indian  name. 

As  Alice  ended  her  little  speech,  she  handed 
a  pile  of  cards  to  some  boys  who  were  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  they  gave  one  to  each  of 
the  crowd  for  a  souvenir  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Arthur  had  made  copies  with  his  camera  of 
Alice's  postcard  of  the  Giant  Sequoia. 

The  last  thing  on  our  program  before  we 
went  to  plant  our  trees,  and  have  the  Plant- 
ing Exercises  and  songs,  was  a  recitation  with 
pantomime-tableaux.    The  story  is  true. 
APPLE-SEED  JOHN 

Scene  1 — (A  poorly  dressed  old  man,  white-haired 
and  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  bent  almost  double, 
was  seated  on  a  bench  under  an  apple  tree  at  one  end 
of  the  long  platform.  The  tree  was  formed  by 
branches  with  apples  tied  to  them  and  fastened  to  a 
small  tree.  Curtains  were  drawn  across  between 
scenes. ) 

Poor  Johnny  was  bended  well-nigh  double 
With  years  of  care,  and  toil  and  trouble; 
But  his  large  old  heart  still  felt  the  need 
Of  doing  for  others  some  kindly  dedd. 
Scene  2 — (Johnny  is  shaking  his  head,  looking  sadly 
puzzled. ) 

"But  what  can  I  do?"    old  Johnny  said; 
"I  who  work  so  hard  for  daily  bread? 
It  takes  heaps  of  money  to  do  much  good; 
I  am  far  too  poor  to  do  as  I  would. " 

(An  apple  falls,  almost  hitting  the  old  man,  and  he 
looks  up  in  delight.    He  has  found  the  way!) 
The  old  man  sat  thinking  deeply  awhile, 
Then  over  his  features  gleamed  a  smile; 
And  he  clapped  his  hands  with  childish  glee, 
And  said  to  himself,  "There's  a  a  way  for  me!" 

Scene  3 — (The  bench  again,  the  old  man  busy  cutting 
apples.) 

He  worked  and  he  worked  with  might  and  main, 
But  no  one  knew  the  plan  in  his  brain. 


lie  took  the  ripe  apples  in  pay  for  chores. 
Ami  carefully  cut  from  them  all  the  cores. 
Scene  4 — (Slowly  wanders  off,  softly  humming  and 
whistling.    Bag  Oli  hie  back.) 

With  a  bag  full  of  cores  he  wandered  away, 
And  no  man  saw  him  for  many  a  day. 
With  knapsack  over  his  shoulder  slung, 
He  inarched  along  and  whistled  or  sung. 

But,  journeying  thus  o'er  the  prairies  wide. 
He  paused  now  and  then,  and  his  bag  untied. 
With  pdinted  cane,  deep  holes  he  would  bore, 
And  in  every  hole  he  placed  a  core; 
Then  covered  them  well  and  left  them  there. 
In  keeping  of  sunshine,  rain  and  air. 

Scene  5 — (Johnny  planting  the  cores.) 
Sometimes  a  log  cabin  came  in  view, 
Where  Johnny  was  sure  to  find  jobs  to  do. 
By  which  he  gained  stores  of  bread  and  meat, 
And  welcome  rest  for  his  weary  feet 
Scene  6 — (Rough  log  cabin.   Johnny  on  an  old  chair 
in  front,  surrounded  by  the  youngsters  to  whom  he  is 
telling  stories.) 

He  had  full  many  a  story  to  tell, 
And  goodly^hymns  that  he  sang  right  well ; 
He  tossed' up  the  babies  and  joined  the  boys 
In  many  a  game  full  of  fun  and  noise. 

The  boys  who  were  sure  to  follow  him  round, 
Soon  found  what  it  was  that  he  put  in  the  ground; 
And  so,  as  time  passed,  and  he  traveled  on. 
Every  one  called  him"01d  Apple-seed  John." 

Whenever  he'd  used  the  whole  of  his  store, 
He  went  to  the  cities  and  worked  for  more; 
Then  he  marched  back  to  the  wilds  again. 
And  planted  seed  on  hillside  and  plain. 

So  lie  kept  traveling  far  and  wide 

Till  his  old  limbs  failed  him  and  he  died. 

He  said  at  last,  "  'Tis  a  comfort  to  feel 

I've  done  good  in  the  world,  though  not  a  great  deal.  " 

Weary  travelers,  journeying  west, 

In  the  shade  of  his  trees  find  a  welcome  rest; 

And  they  often  start  with  glad  surprise 

At  the  rosy  fruit  that  round  them  lies. 

And  if  they  inquire  whence  came  such  trees, 
Where  not  a  branch  once  swayed  in  the  breeze, 
The  answer  still  comes,  as  they  travel  on, 
"These  trees  were  planted  by  'Apple-seed  John.'  " 

N  — L.  M.  Child. 
Scene  7 — (A  tent  on  the  prairie.  A  tree  stands  by  it, 
covered  with  bright  red  apples.  Two  pioneers  stand 
looking_up  at  the  fruit.  A  third  settler  comes  up  and 
one  can  see  by  his  gestures  that  he  is  telling  the  story 
of  "Apple-seed  John.") 


Give  foota  their  gold  and  knaves 
their  power-, 

Let  fortunes  bubbles  rise  and 
fori, 

Who  5ow5  &  field ,  or  trains  & 
flower, 

Or  plants  <atree,  is  more  than 
all. 

John   Greenle^f  WhiUier 
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School  and  Home  Garden  Work 


Lewis  S.  Mills,  M.  A. 

Agent  of  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for 
the   Towns  of  Avon  and  Farmington,  Conn. 

"Who  are  the  men  of  the  morrow? 

Seek  ye  the  boys  of  to-day ; 
Follow  the  plow  and  the  harrow; 

Look  where  they  rake  the  hay.' ' 

AGRICULTURE  in  the  elementary  and 
high  school  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  not 
limited  to  one  section  of  the  country  or  to  one 
nation,  but  is  being  introduced  wherever  there 
are  public  schools.  More  than  one  million  boys 
and  girls  of  the  United  States  each  year  aid 
two  seeds  of  useful  plants  to  germinate  and 
grow  where  one  or  none  grew  before.  In  Illi- 
nois the  school  experiments  have  taught  the 
boys  how  to  raise  one-fifth  more  corn  to  the 
acre  than  their  fathers  have  been  able  to  raise. 
In  Iowa,  likewise,  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars per  year  has  been  added  to  the  annual 
value  of  the  corn  crop. 

This  article  will  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
field  of  agriculture  in  a  general  or  particular 
way,  or  to  formulate  the  best  possible  course 
of  study, .  or  the  best  methods  of  procedure. 
The  purpose  is  to  set  forth,  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible, what  has  been  attempted  for  the  past 
six  years  in  one  small  New  England  town,  with 
village  and  rural  schools. 

The  success  or  failure  of  almost  any  school 
undertaking  rests  finally  with  the  teachers, 
therefore  this  is  written  directly  for  and  to 
the  teacher,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  contain 
some  useful  suggestions. 

BOOK  AGRICULTURE 
Six  years  ago  the  committee  voted  to  have 
agriculture  taught  in  the  schools  and  pur- 
chased books  for  that  purpose.  The  teachers 
-took  up  the  work — so  many  pages  from  the 
books  each  week.  These  were  purely  book 
lessons  with  few  or  no  actual  illustrations. 
No  observations  were  made  of  the  actual  work 
even  though  a  field  adjoining  the  school  yard 
was  being  plowed  and  planted.  There  was 
very  little  interest,  on  the  part  of  pupil  or 
teacher.  Of  the  two  hundred  fifty  children 
i  n  the  schools  of  the  town  one  boy  alone  was 
really  interested.  This  boy  took  his  book 
home  with  him  and  into  the  field;  He  had 
made  the  discovery  that  the  book  told  of 
things  actually  connected  with  his  life. 


Ft  Y  LEWIS  S.  MILLS 
THE  FIRST  OF  TWO  ARTICLES 


AGRICULTURE  AS  AN  ART 
The  second  step  in  the  matter  as  discussed 
in  the  teachers'  meeting  was  application. 
This  grew  out  of  the  interest  of  the  one  boy 
before  mentioned.  Let  the  children  prepare 
the  ground,  plant  seeds,  care  for  them,  and  in 
this  way  apply  the  book  knowledge.  In  this 
there  should  be  action  and  enjoyment  in 
watching  the  plants  grow  and  mature.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  that  this  was  attempted 
there  was  fair  response.  Of  the  two  hundred 
fifty  children  about  fifty  really  took  the  work 
up  and  kept  a  garden  at  home.  The  interest, 
was  not  sustained  for  the  second  year. 
AGRICULTURE  AS  A  SCIENCE 
The  third  step  as  suggested  by  the  teachers 
was  to  place  more  emphasis  on  observations 
of  methods,  on  experiments  with  soils  and 
with  plants.  Instead  of  trying  to  secure  all 
the  knowledge  from  books  and  endeavoring 
to  apply  it,  to  change  the  viewpoint  entirely 
and  secure  as  much  information  as  possible 
by  observation.  To  verify  it  by  trial  and  by 
reference  to  the  books.  In  this  way  the  sub- 
ject became  much  more  interesting  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  However,  it  still  needed 
the  encouragement  and  urging  of  the  teacher 
to  keep  the  work  moving.  Not  more  than  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  pupils  had  sustained  in- 
terest in  the  home  garden  work. 

FOR  ECONOMIC  PURPOSES 
After  four  years  of  trial  and  partial  success 
and  a  larger  per  cent  of  failure,  it  was  decided 
to  place  the  school  home  garden  work  on  an 
economic  basis  in  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  This  was  two  years  ago.  At 
that  time  considerable  was  being  printed  in 
the  leading  teachers'  papers  and  magazines 
against  garden  work  by  children  on  a  money 
basis.  The  terms,  "mercenary"  and  "com- 
mercialism" were  being  used.  However  we 
went  ahead  on  this  new  basis,  and  with  far 
greater  success  than  before.  This  is  without 
doubt  the  right  basis,  as  it  has  so  far  pro- 
duced, wherever  tried,  the  best  results.  It 
also  now  has  the  sanction  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Congress  recently  passed  an  act  granting  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  a  special 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
school  and  home  garden  work.  In  announcing 
the  new  work,  Dr.  Claxton  says : 

"School  gardening  will  develop  habits  of 
industry;  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
money  as  measured  in  terms  of  labor;  and  a 
realization  that  every  man  and  woman  must 
make  his  or  her  own  living,  and  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

"Experiments  already  have  shown  that 
with  proper  direction  an  average  child  can 
produce  on  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  land  from 
$50  to  $100  worth  of  vegetables.  This  would 
add  more  to  the  support  of  the  family  than 
could  be  purchased  with  the  same  child's 
wages  working  in  factory,  shop  or  mill. 

'  If  children  can  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  family  while  in  school,  it  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  attend  school  three  or 
four  years  longer  than  they  now  do." 


OUR  PRESENT  AIMS 
At  the  present  time,  therefore,  each  child 
engaged  in  garden  work  in  our  schools  is  in- 
terested in  it  primarily  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion. The  teacher  recognizes  this  aim,  but  in 
a  broader  way.  Namely,  that  the  school  and 
home  gardens  of  the  children  may  become 
demonstrations  of  more  scientific  methods. 
And  if  successful  in  this  the  farms  of  the  com- 
munity should  become  more  abundantly  pro- 
ductive. Greater  production  means  larger  in- 
comes, and  larger  incomes  will  bring  better 
furniture,  better  tools,  better  sanitation,  more 
attractive  homes,  more  opportunity  for  self 
improvement,  hence  a  general  uplift  and  im- 
provement in  rural  life. 

In  Illinois,  in  Iowa  and  in  other  sections  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  possible.  Further 
than  this,  we  fondly  hope  these  boys  and  girls 
now  primarily  interested  in  the  financial  side 
will,  in  time,  see  the  greater  vision.  If  so, 
fifty  years  from  now  there  will  be  many  more 
grey  haired  men  and  women  who  will  take 
more  interest  in  their  front  door  yard  and  in 


A  Vacant  Lot  to  be  Used  for  a  School  Garden 


School  Garden  Made  from  Lot  Shown  Above 
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The  Same  Garden  as  Shown  Abovf 
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encouraging  children  in  having  flower 
beds  and  gardens  "all  their  own." 

These  aims  and  this  vision  in  no 
way  preclude,  but  rather  include 
other  worthy  aims  often  listed,  for 
example : 

"Children    become    stronger  and 
healthier." 

"Idle  time  is  profitably  employed." 

"Children  grow  to  love  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature." 

"Interests  children  of  the  rural 
schools  in  plant  and  animal  life." 

"Appreciation  of  the  beauties  and 
the  possibilities  of  country  life." 

"An  aid  to  other  school  work." 

"Rural  schools  should  minister  to 
rural  needs." 

"Teaches  children  the  elements 
of  industry." 

"Promotes  skill  with  the  hands." 

"A  more  intelligent   use  of  the 
forces  of  nature  for  the  better  sustenance  of 
life." 

In  our  schools  we  have  regular  agricultural 
textbooks,  also  much  supplementary  reading 
along  the  lines  of  nature,  farming,  gardening, 
and  farm  work  and  life  in  general.  This  ma- 
terial is,  to  some  degree,  graded.  We  use  a 
great  number  of  government  bulletins.  These 
are  secured  for  information  and  for  use  in 
connection  with  problems  or  difficulties  met  in 
the  work,  for  example,  a  boy  or  girl  reports 
striped  cucumber  beetles  on  the  cucumbers  at 
home.  Recourse  is  at  once  made  to  Farmer's' 
Bulletin  No.  54,  "Cucumbers."  Or  again, 
there  is  trouble  with  someone's  potatoes,  and 


Older  Boy  Directing  a  Home  Garden 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  91,  "Potato  Diseases 
and  Their  Treatment,"  is  consulted.  Boys 
and  girls  universally  have  a  dislike  for  weeds 
and  look  for  some  easy  way  to  dispose  of  them. 
To  these,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  28,  "Weeds 
and  How  to  Kill  Them,"  is  attractive. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  rural 
teachers  the  collection  and  use  of  government 
bulletins.  These  may  be  secured  by  writing 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  If  writing  for  these,  write 
first  asking  for  Circular  No.  19.  This  circular 
outlines  in  detail  all  the  bulletins  and  circulars 
published  by  the  government  of  interest  to 
teachers.  From  this  the  teacher  can  deter- 
mine what  bulletins  the  school  can  best  use. 
Every  rural  school  should  have  from  seventy- 
live  to  one  hundred  fifty  of  these  bulletins  for 
the  Use  of  its  pupils.  These  bulletins  contain 
expert  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject 
pertaining  to  farm  life  and  farm  improve- 
ment from  bed-bugs  to  horses;  from  flies  to 
making  bread;  from  cucumbers  to  forest 
trees;  from  fruit  trees  to  beautifying  school 


Boxes  in  Which  to  Keep  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  Other  Pamphlets 


and  home  grounds,;"  from  the  mixing  of  (con- 
crete to  the  canning  of  tomatoes.  Children 
coming  from  the  several  homes  should  be  en- 
couraged to  look  up  facts  that  pertain  to  the 
farm  and  home  activities  of  the  season.  A 
very  convenient  way  to  keep  these  bulletins 
is  in  pamphlet  boxes.  These  may  be  made 
as  follows: 

2  pieces  of  cardboard  6^  x  10  in. 

2  pieces  of  cardboard  2%  x  6K  in. 

1  piece  of  cardboard  2'A  x  10  in. 

These  may  be  fastened  together  into  a  box 
open  on  one  side.  Binding  strips  such  as  are 
used  for  passe  partout  work  may  be  used  to 
bind  the  corners.  These  afford  an  excellent 
box,  open  on  one  side,  in  which  to  keep  the 
pamplets.    (See  illustration. ) 

Our  pupils  no  longer  con  the  agricultural 
textbooks  line  by  line  for  the  purpose  of  mem- 
orizing facts  and  data.  The  regular  agricul- 
tural texts  are  still  used,  however,  but  in  the 
following  manner.  Once  a  week  throughout 
the  school  year,  in  the  place  of  the  regular 
study  and  recitation  periods  assigned  to  read- 
ing, all  the  classes  from  grade  eight  take  up 
the  agricultural  books  or  bulletins.  The  les- 
sons are  prepared  for  reading  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  are  reading  lessons.  In  ad- 
dition, the  pupils  may  note  on  paper  espe- 
cially interesting  points  or  questions  for  class 
discussion.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  lesson 
some  days  in  advance,  they  often  bring  in 
some  material  with  which  to  add  some  new 
thought  or  fact.  The  recitations  are  conducted 
much  like  regular  reading 
lessons,  but  with  less  class 
reading  and  much  open 
book  class  discussion  of  the 
topic.  In  this  way  many 
facts  are  learned  or  verified 
in  an  informal  and  pleasant 
manner. 

In  addition  to  the  Course 
of  Study  recommended  by 
the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  following 
is  a  partial  list  of  the  activ- 
ities connected  with  the 
home  g  a  r  d  e  n  work  as 
scheduled  for  each  month. 


Dig  potatoes  as  soon  as  tops  are 
dead. 

Transplant  hardy  perennials. 
Marketing. 

Plan  for  the  annual  school-home 
garden  fair. 

Octobi  r 

Pull  carrots  and  turnips. 
Care  for  celery. 
Marketing. 

Annual  school-home   garden  fair 
and  State  fair. 

November 

Spade  all  unseeded  ground. 
Rake  leaves  but  not  burn  them. 
Put  all  boards  and  stakes  under 
cover. 

(Never  leave  any  tool  out  over 
night.) 
Marketing. 

Dccemh/f 

Balance  the  accounts  for  the  year. 
Consider  what  paid  best  and  why. 
Note  where  failures  were  made. 


Two  Proud  Owners  of  a  Home  Garden 

January 
Make  garden  plans-order  seeds.' 
Get  garden  stakes  ready. 

February 
Paint  stakes,  frames,  wheelbarrow. 
Look  over  tools,  pots — mend  and  replace. 

March 

Prepare  hot-beds. 
Consider  site  for  garden. 
Test  seeds;  test  soil  in  hot-beds  and  in 
house-boxes. 

;  Sow  radish  and  lettuce  weekly. 

Start  seeds  in  doors,  c.  g.  tomatoes  and 
celery. 

April 
Care  for  hot-beds. 
Sow  hardy  seeds  in  cold-frames. 

(Continued  on  page  71 ) 


September 

Begin  potting 
plants. 


house 


School  Garden  Laboratory  on  a  Vacant  Lot  near  a  Village  School 
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The  Story  of  the  "Little  Brick" 


BY  MABEL  L.  GRANT 
THE  SECOND  OF  FIVE  ARTICLES 


Mabel  L.  Grant 
The  Teacher  of  the  " Little  Brick" 

NE  year  the  pupils  of  the  ' '  Lit- 
tle Brick"  gave  a  Thanks- 
giving entertainment.  It  did 
not  seem  advisable  to  follow 
closely  with  another  celebra- 
tion, and  no  special  prepara- 
tions for  Christmas  were  made.  Notwith- 
standing, the  joy  and  excitement  of  the  happy 
season  were  in  the  air,  and  the  children  were 
eager  to  plan  to  do  something  on  the  day  be- 
fore Christmas  besides  the  regular  routine  of 
school  work.  Time  glided  swiftly  along  and 
no  suggestion  for  spending  the  day  presented 
itself  until  a  short  time  before  Christmas. 
Then,  while  looking  through  some  magazines, 
I  found  a  picture  of  a  holly  box  and  full  direc- 
tions for  making  it.  My  plans  were  made  and 
when  the  question,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
for  Christmas?"  was  again  asked,  my  answer 
was  that  I  had  decided  on  something  to  do  but 
should  keep  my  plans  for  a  surprise  when  the 
day  arrived. 

Much  surmising  was  done  but  it  was  hard 
to  understand  why  we  were  not  taking  any 
time  to  "get  ready."  The  afternoon  of  the 
day  in  question  found  every  pupil  present. 
A  few  Christmas  stories  were  read  and  the  cus- 
tom of  giving  was  discussed  in  a  simple  way. 
The  subject  of  making  and  giving  Christmas 
baskets  was  brought  up  to  awaken  an  interest, 
then  I  announced  that  each  one  might  make  a 
holly  basket. 

The  work  progressed  slowly  for  there  were 
only  a  few  rulers  and  one  pair  of  scissors,  and 
measurements  had  to  be  learned.  The  chil- 
dren, however,  did  not  regard  it  as  difficult 
for  they  were  celebrating!  When  the  boxes 
were  completed  and  filled  with  candy,  every 
child  was  delighted  to  think  his  handwork 
was  so  quickly  utilized. 

Classes  were  omitted  but  the  result  ob- 
tained from  the  afternoon's  occupation  was 
of  much  more  importance.  The  diversion  from 
the  regular  work  relieved  the  monotony  of 
school  life  and  was  another  step  toward  mak- 
ing school  a  pleasant  place.  Besides,  it  proved 
to  be  a  means  of  stimulating  each  child  to 
do  careful  work  in  cutting,  pasting  and 
measuring. 

After  that  some  of  the  older  ones  brought 


scissors  from  home  and  occasionally  made  a 
pattern  of  some  of  the  solids  but  the  work  in 
folding  and  cutting  began  in  earnest  in  the  fall 
of  1912.  With  money  earned  at  our  Thanks- 
giving entertainment,  we  bought  cardboard 
and  paste,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  for  each  pu- 
pil. Several  sample  books  of  plain  wall  paper 
were  given  to  me  by  a  paper  dealer  and  these 
sheets,  each  nine  by  twelve  inches,  proved  to 
be  better  for  making  most  of  the  articles  than 
the  cardboard.  When  rulers  were  given  to 
the  children  at  Christmas,  I  felt  that  our 
equipment  was  equal  to  that  of  the  average 
rural  school. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wrote  to  many  publish- 
ing companies  for  books  containing  instruc- 
tions on  folding  and  cutting.  I  searched, 
from  cover  to  cover,  every  copy  of  the  Normal 
Instructor  saved  since  the  fall  of  1905,  and  my 
search  was  not  made  in  vain.    It  may  save 


Figure  I 

other  teachers  trouble  to  know  that  all  the 
directions  needed  for  doing  the  work  spoken 
of  in  this  article  (except  the  houses,  piano 
and  writing  desk)  will  be  found  in  Ware's 
"Practical  Drawing  Books" 
(8  numbers,  grades  I-IV,  20 
cents ;  IV-VIII,  25  cents)  and 
in  the  Normal  Instructors 
for  January,  1905,  and 
March,  1908. 

Different  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, cornucopias,  and  bask- 
ets were  made  by  all  pupils. 
After  a  time,  however,  this 
particular  phase  of  the  work 
became  too  simple  for  the 
intermediate  and  advanced 
grades  so  was  continued  by 
only  the  first  four.  In  the 
higher  grades,  better  results 
were  obtained  by  making 
boxes,  waste  paper  baskets 
and  portfolios.  A  collection 
of  boxes  made  by  a  sixth 
grade  pupil  is  shown  in  Fig- 


ure III.  The  free-hand  designing  and  paint- 
ing was  also  done  by  the  pupil. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  planned 
to  show  the  best  articles  made  by  each  grade 
at  our  County  Fair,  the  following  fall,  so  there 
needs  must  be  some  way  to  arrange  them  for 
exhibition.  After  much  experimenting,  I  de- 
cided to  have  the  fourth  grade  make  a  house 
of  white  cardboard.  In  order  that  the  furni- 
ture might  be  well  arranged  in  it,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  five  rooms,  each  seventeen 
inches  long  and  nine  inches  high;  all  were  ten 
inches  wide  except  the  kitchen  which  was 
twelve. 

The  largest  sheets  of  cardboard  that  I  could 
find  were  only  22  by  28  inches,  so  the  house 
had  to  be  made  in  sections,  then  glued  to- 
gether. Sides  for  each  room  were  made  with 
laps,  then  the  top  and  one  end  glued  to  these, 
and  the  whole,  by  means  of  the  laps,  glued 
and  tacked  to  a  platform  of 
thin  boards.  A  pattern  of  a 
right-angled  triangular  prism 
of  the  required  dimensions 
made  the  peaked  roof.  The 
windows  were  of  transparent 
celluloid  with  frames  of  tan 
colored  cardboard  and  casings 
of  plain  white. 

To  prevent  warping, 
which  might  result  from 
leaving  the  ends  open,  a 
frame  was  made  of  narrow 
boards  to  fit  in  the  ends  of 
each  room.  Holes  were 
made  in  the  frames  which 
were  then  sewed  to  the  card- 
board. This  arrangement 
showrs  plainly  in  the  picture. 
(Figure  I.)  ' 

A  large  roll  of  wall  paper 
samples  was  given  to  us  by 
a  dealer  in  town  and  from  these  we  selected 
paper  for  our  house.  For  one  bedroom,  we 
chose  a  paper  with  tiny  rosebuds.  The 
stripe  containing  the  buds  was  used  for  the 


Figure  II 
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border.  The  other  bedroom  was  papered 
with  a  delicate  pink  and  white  striped  paper, 
the  pink  stripe  being  used  for  the  border.  A 
soft,  restful  green  was  chosen  for  the  living- 
room  and  the  dining-room  was  papered  with 
a  tan.  Stripes  cut  from  each  were  used  for 
borders.  Regular  kitchen  paper  was  used  in 
the  kitchen,  ceiling  and  sides  being  the  same 
and  with  no  border. 

For  the  floors,  cardboard  of  a  color  to  har- 
monize with  the  wall  paper  was  used  for  bor- 
ders; linoleum  designed  and  painted  by  the 
pupils  made  the  centers  for  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  and  rugs  of  cardboard  were  used 
in  the  other  rooms. 

The  furniture  for  each  bedroom  was  made 
of  white  paper  and  consisted  of  bed,  dresser, 
chair  and  cradle. 

The  living-room  was  furnished  with  piano 
and  bench,  writing  desk,  library  table  and 
several  rockers.  These  were  made  of  red 
cardboard  to  represent  mahogany. 

In  the  dining-room,  a  square  table  had 
chairs  on  each  side.  These,  with  a  buffet 
across  the  corner  and  pictures  of  fruit  on  the 
wall,  made  the  dining-room  look  real.  The 
furniture  of  this  room  was  made  of  brown 
wall  paper,  some  of  which  was  marked  with 
deeper  color  in  such  a  way  that  it  made  a  good 
representation  of  the  graining  found  in  oak 
furniture.  A  stove,  made  of  drawing  paper 
and  blacked  with  ink,  stood  in  the  kitchen. 
A  table  for  this  room  was  made  of  oil-cloth 
paper  to  represent  a  work-table  covered  with 
I  oil  cloth.  A  market  basket  and  a  chair  com- 
pleted the  kitchen  furnishings. 

We  ["planned  to  make  curtains  and  dishes 
like  those  pictured  in  Normal  Instructor 
March,  1907,  but  there  were  many  other  things 
to  be  done  and  only  one  boy  and  girl  to  do  the 


work  so  we  thought  best  to  give  up  those  plans. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  best  articles 
made  by  first  and  second  grades  were  sus- 
pended from  a  hoop  by  coarse  thread.  These, 
and  the  house,  were  exhibited  at  the  County 
Fair,  and  both  exhibits  won  first  premium ! 

Such  good  results  were  obtained  in  measur- 
ing, neatness  and  accuracy,  and  so  much  in- 
terest manifested  that  it  seemed  best  to  con- 
tinue the  work  the  following  year.  The  first 
and  second  grades  made  many  articles  like 
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Figure  III 

those  constructed  the  previous  year  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  over  twenty-eight  yards  of 
chains  were  made!  Blue  and  yellow  paper 
was  used  for  them,  and  as  our  school  colors 
are  blue  and  yellow,  the  chains  make  fine 
decorations  for  our  schoolroom  on  special 
occasions. 

Three  boys  in  the  third  grade  "built"  the 
house  which  is  shown  in  Figure  II.  It  is 
made  of  white  cardboard  with  windows  of 
transparent  celluloid.  The  wall  paper  used 
for  the  door  was  selected  because  of  its  re- 
semblance to  the  grained  wood  so  often  used 
for  doors.  A  brass  paper  fastener  makes  the 
knob.   The  window  shades  are  of  green  paper 


and  the  white  curtains  are  strips  of  crepe  pa- 
per glued  to  the  tops  of  the  windows.  A 
chimney  and  steps  make  the  house  complete. 

If  there  are  teachers  who  have  never  used 
these  methods  to  teach  the  use  of  the  ruler 
and  scissors,  they  will  find  this  month  a  splen- 
did time  to  begin.  Many  patterns  of  Easter 
boxes  and  baskets  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eas- 
ter numbers  of  the  Normal  Instructor  and  of 
Primary  Plans,  and  they  are  so  simple  any 
child  can  make  them.  If  eggshell  matting  or 
a  drawing  paper  of  extra  good  quality  is  used, 
then  colored  with  water  colors,  the  results  are 
very  pleasing,  and  I  believe  that  every  teach- 
er would  feel  repaid  for  the  extra  work  it 
might  make. 

While  handwork  of  this  kind  is  a  delight  to 
the  children  at  any  time  of  the  year,  I  think 
it  is  best  to  begin  it  early  in  the  term  and  do 
the  greater  part  of  it  through  the  winter 
months.  This,  with  free  hand  cutting,  will 
shorten  the  cold  stormy  days  for  the  primary 
graders.  A  little  later  comes  the  ever- wel- 
come spring,  when  Mother  Nature  will  furnish 
many  pretty  things  to  draw  and  paint,  and 
many  more  to  study,  gather,  press  and  mount. 
Thus,  by  a  little  planning,  the  school  year  may 
lie  made  a  round  of  pleasure  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,'  and  being -a  pleasure,  every 
pupil  will  do  more  work  than  he  would  or  could 
if  the  pleasure  were  omitted. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  A  very  limited  number  of  (lie 
issues  of  Normal  Instructor,  January,  1905,  ami 
March,  1908,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  text,  can 
be  supplied  at  fifteen  cents  each. 

As  neither  of  the  articles  in  .these  issues  deals 
with  the  making-  of  the  pia^io  and  desk  Miss  Grant 
has  offered  to  supply  directions  to  those  teachers  who 
desire  them  sufficiently  to  send  ten  cents  to  cover 
materials  and  postage.  Address  (Miss)  Mabel  1, 
Grant,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


The  Legend  of  the  Canyon 


Told  from  "The  Sky  Pilot"  by     W.    JEAN  STEWART 


|NCE  upon  a  time  a  prairie  lay 
broad  and  fertile  in,  the  sun. 
Its  fair  bosom  was  thickly  car- 
peted with  grass  and  sprinkled 
here  and  there  with  the  bright 
^colored  flowers  of  the  plain.  A 
tiny  river,  the  Little  Swan,  glistened  from 
border  to  border.  Very  quiet  and  peaceful  it 
looked,  and  very  beautiful. 

Then  it  is  said  on  a  certain  day  the  great 
Master  of  the  prairie  came  and  looked  upon 
it,  and  behold  it  was  very  fair,  and  his  heart 
was  glad  because  of  its  beauty.  Yet  in  the 
even-time  as  he  strolled  by  the  cooling  water's 
edge,  he  missed  somehow  from  the  many  col- 
ored blossoms  of  the  plain  the  flowers  he 
loved  most  of  all,  and  to  the  prairie  he  said, 
"0  Prairie,  thou  art  very  fair.  Thy  broad 
fields  are  good  to  look  upon  as  they  lie  smiling 
in  the  sun.  Thy  lovely  blossoms  are  many 
hued,  but  0  Prairie,  tell  me,  where  are  the 
flowers  I  love  so  much  the  pine,  the  laurel 
and  the  hardy  shrub;  the  ferns,  the  soft  moss- 
es and  the  trailing  vines;  the  wind-flower, 
the  maiden-hair  and  the  fragrant  violet — tell 
me — where  are  these ?"  And  sadly  the  prairie 
answered,  "llreat  Master,  1  have  no  seeds." 


Then  the  Master  gave  commandment  to  the 
birds  and  the  winds  that  they  should- bring  the 
seeds  and  drop  them  as  they  passed.  And 
they  did  as  they  were  bidden,  and  soon  there 
blossomed  in  the  fertile  prairie-land  all  the 
Master's  best  loved  flowers. 

But  the  storm  winds  came  and  there  were 
no  great  rocks  to  shelter  them ;  and  the  noon- 
day sun  poured  hot  upon  them  and  there  was 
no  shade  to  protect  them,  so  they  withered 
and  were  scorched  and  died. 

Once  again  the  Master.came  into  his  prairie 
and  when  he  found  not  the  flowers  that  he 
loved,  he  said,  "0  Prairie,  did  not  the  winds 
and  the  birds  bring  you  the  seeds,  as  I  com- 
manded?" And  the  prairie  answered,  "Yes, 
Great  Master,  they  brought  them,  even  as 
you  said  and  dropped  them  here.  And  they 
grew  until  soon  there  were  blossoms  every- 
where. But  the  storm  winds  came  and  there 
were  no  great  rocks  to  shelter  them.  And  the 
noonday  sun  poured  hot  upon  them  and  there 
was  no  shade  to  protect  them,  so  they  with- 
ered and  were  scorched  and  are  dead/' 

Quietly  then  the  Master  thought,  and  turn- 
ing, gave  commandment  to  the  Swift  Light- 
ning, who,  with.ohe  mighty  stroke  tore  asun- 


der the  great  heart  of  the  prairie  from  end  to 
end,  leaving  in  his  wake  a  great,  rough,  jag- 
ged, gaping  wound,  full  of  barren  ugliness. 
And  the  prairie  rocked  and  groaned  in  its 
agony  and  dumbly  wondered,  "Why,  oh, 
why?" 

But  the  Little  Swan  poured  its  healing 
waters  into  the  cleft  and  trickled  down,  until, 
gradually,  as  the  days  went  by,  the  crannies 
between  the  rocks  were  filled  with  rich  black 
loam.  Once  again  the  winds  and  the  birds 
dropped  seeds  as  they  passed,  and  they  grew 
so  that  the  huge  black  rocks  were  hidden  with 
trailing  vines  and  bits  of  clinging  moss. 
Great  elms  lifted  their  heads  high,  while  at 
their  feet  nestled  low  cedars  and  fragrant 
balsams.  In  the  tiny  crevices  between  the 
rocks  soft  ferns  found  foothold.  Wind-flow- 
ers filled  the  open  spaces,  maiden-hair  sprang 
up  in  sheltered  nooks.  The  air  was  fragrant 
with  violets.  The  whole  canyon  was  changed 
into  a  place  of  wondrous  beauty  and  filled 
with  rest  and  sweetness. 

And.  it  so  happened  that  many  travelers 
passed  that  way,  and  even  as  they  passed 
they  stopped  and  lifted  their  hats  from  their 

(Continued  im  page  V5) 
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A  Border  Made  from  Tommy  Tucker  Figures 

A  pattern  of  Tommy  Tucker  and  directions  for  coloring  and  mounting  are  given  on  the  opposite  page. 

A  Reading  Lesson  to  Teach  a  Moral  Truth 


N  BRINGING  moral  and  reli- 
gious ideas  to  the  attention  of 
children  many  teachers  begin 
with  some  general  statement 
or  proverb,  which  serves  as  a 
text  for  the  lesson.  Suppose 
the  aim  is  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  the  selfish 
love  of  money  and  its  evil  effect:  The  teacher 
selects  such  a  proverb  as,  ' '  How  much  better 
is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold;  and  to  get  un- 
derstanding rather  to  be  chosen  than  silver" 
(Proverbs  16:  16);  or  "The  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil"  (I  Timothy  6:  10).  Re- 
marks are  made  by  the  teacher  upon  the  uni- 
versal truth  of  such  a  statement,  and  simple 
illustrations  are  given  and  applied  out  of  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  children  are  led  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercise.  To  many  this  seems 
a  short  and  easy  plan  of  presenting  moral 
truths. 

Quite  a  different  plan  of  bringing  moral 
truths  to  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  the  story  of  King  Midas, 
or  "The  Golden  Touch,"  a  favorite  tale  from 
Ovid,  and  beautifully  adapted  for  our  use  by 
Hawthorne  in  his  "Wonder  Book."  In  the 
preface  of  this  book,  Hawthorne  himself  says: 
"The  author  has  long  been  of  opinion  that 
many  of  the  classical  myths  were  capable  of 
being  rendered  into  very  capital  reading  for 
children.  *  *  *  No  epoch  of  time  can  claim 
a  copyright  in  these  immortal  fables.  They 
seem  never  to  have  been  made,  and  certainly 
so  long  as  man  exists,  they  can  never  perish, 
but  by  their  indestructibility  itself  they  are 
legitimate  subjects  for  every  age  to  clothe 
with  its  own  garniture  of  manners  and  senti- 
ment and  to  imbue  with  its  own  morality. 
*  *  *  Children  possess  an  unestimated  sen- 
sibility to  whatever  is  deep  or  high  in  imagi- 
nation or  feeling,  so  ktng  as  it  is  simple  like- 
wise." 

The  fine  old  tale  of  King  Midas  and  Little 
Marygold  measures  up  to  the  high  value  set 
upon  these  classics  for  children  and  also  ful- 


BY  LOUISE  M.    WADE  BARNES 

fills  the  five  requirements  of  a  good  story  as 
summarized  by  Wilmann. .  He  says  of  a  good 
story:  "Let  it  be  truly  child-like,  both  simple 
and  full  of  fancy;  let  it  form  morals  calling 
out  moral  judgments;  let  it  be  instructive  and 
lead  to  thoughtful  discussions;  let  it  be  of 
permanent  value;  let  it  be  a  connected  whole, 
so  as  to  work  a  deeper  influence  and  become  a 
source  of  many-sided  interest." 

Here  we  have  a  story  full  of  interesting 
personal  detail,  with  no  prominence  at  first 
given  to  the  moral,  while  the  method  gives 
only  a  hint  at  the  beginning  of  the  moral 
involved. 

The  presentation  of  moral  truth  through 
this  narrative  is  in  its  nature  inductive,  and 
its  presentation  to  children  might  take  place 
as  follows. 

How  a  King  Loved  Gold  and  What  Came  of 
It.  (Full  text  of  "The  Golden  Touch"  from 
Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book.") 

Plan  for  Teaching  "The  Golden  Touch." 
Age  of  pupils,  eight  to  nine  years  (third  year 
of  school. ) 

1.  Teacher's  principal  aims: 

a.  Enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  story,  hence 
increased  love  of  good  reading. 

b.  Appreciation  of  the  real  values  of  life. 

2.  Method  of  presentation. 

a.  Pupil's  aim — To  learn  how  a  king  loved 
gold  and  what  came  of  it. 

PART  I 

Simple  story  as  given  in  the  "Wonder  Bo8k" 
pages  1-7.  This  tells  how  Midas  came  into 
possession  of  the  Golden  Touch. 

Do  not  kings  have  everything  they  wish? 
Why  wish  for  more?  What  do  you  wish  for 
most?  We  shall  see  how  a  certain  king  was 
given  his  choice  of  what  he  most  desired  and 
what  came  of  it.  Explain  "mortal,"  "super- 
natural," "diminutive,"  etcv  • 

Reproduction  of  the  story  by  the  children : 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Midas  counting 
over  his  money? 

Interpretation : 

When  the  stranger  gave  Midas  his  choice, 


did  Midas  stop  to  think  whether  his  choice 
was  wise  or  not? 

PART  II 

Tell  the  story  of  Midas  while  he  had  the 
Golden  Touch.    (Pages  7-20. ) 

How  did  Midas  act?  Where  did  he  first 
discover  that  his  new  gift  was  not  entirely 
pleasant?  Where  later?  Did  he  have  exactly 
what  he  had  wished  for?  What  could  he  have 
wished  for  better  than  the  Golden  Touch  ? 

If  the  stranger  knew  Midas's  mistake  at 
first,  why  did  he  not  tell  him?  What  reasons 
had  Midas  for  being  more  anxious  to  be  rid 
of  it  than  he  was  in  the  first  place  to  have  it? 

Reproduction  of  the  story  by  the  children: 

Explain  "involuntarily,"  "transmuted," 
"indefatigably,"  "contemptuously,"  etc. 

Interpretation : 

Shown  by  further  questions. 

PART  III 

Tell  the  last  part  of  the  story  (pages  20-24). 
Did  Midas  waste  any  time  in  waiting  to  rid 
himself  of  his  gold? 

Reproduction  of  the  last  part  of  the  story  by 
the  children: 

When  he  had  sprinkled  Little  Marygold  and 
the  roses  back  into  life,  in  what  respect  was 
he  worse  off  or  better  off  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story?  What  lesson  had  he 
learned  ? 

Comparison  with  other  stories: 

Recall  the  story  of  Philemon  and  Baucis. 
Why  did  they  not  choose  gold  as  did  Midas? 
By  choosing  wisely  what  other  good  fortune 
did  they  receive?  Recall  also  the  story  of 
Solomon  and  his  choice.  What  did  Solomon 
get  besides  what  he  asked  for?  What  things 
are  more  valuable  than  money?  In  the  stories 
referred  to  what  things  prove  most  valuable 
in  the  end?  "How  much  better  it  is  to  get 
wisdom  than  gold:" 

Note:  The  story  of  "The  Golden  Touch"  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  No.  D. 
Price,  paper  5  cents ;  lintp  cloth  10  cents.  The  refer- 
ence to  pages  in  the  foregoing  text  is  from  this  edition. 
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Busy  Work  Patterns  for  a  Mother  Goose  Border 

Carbon  or  hectographed  copies  of  this  pattern  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  cut.  Dress  Tommy  Tucker  in  green  doublet  and  tights  with 
red  collar,  cuffs,  buttons  aud  shoes.  His  green  hat  has  a  red  and  green  feather.  His  hair  and  mandolin  are  soft  brown  Outline  heavily  with  pencil 
after  coloring  and  mount  on  tan  oatmeal  paper  as  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  A  transparency  may  be  made  from  11ns  drawing  by  covering  it  with 
waxed  tissue  paper  and  making  a  pasteboard  frame.    1  Next  month's  issue  will  contain  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 
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Arithmetic  Work  of  the  First  School  Year 

BY    DAVID    EUGENE    SMITH,    Professor  of  Mathematics,   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


HE  fu  st  quest  ion  thai  nut  urally 
arises  in  connection  with  the 

aritl  tic  of  the  first  grade 

is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sub- 
ject has  any  place  there  at  all. 
For  several  years  past  there 
has  been  in  this  country  a  propaganda  in  fa- 
vor of  excluding  it  as  a  topic  from  the  first 
grade  and  even  from  the  second.  Like  all 
such  efforts,  the  history  of  which  is  riot  gen- 
erally known,  the  very  novelty  of  the  sugges- 
tion, to  many  teachers,  is  sufficient  to  create 
a  following.  It  is  well  to  consider  briefly  the 
reasons  for  and  against  such  a  suggestion,  and 
to  try  to  weigh  these  reasons  fairly. 

In  favor  of  having  no  arithmetic  as  such  in 
the  first  grade  it  is  argued  that  the  spirit  of 
the  kindergarten  should  extend  farther,  per- 
haps even  through  all  of  the  primary  grades; 
that  number  work  should  come  in  whenever 
there  is  need  for  it,  all  learning  being  made 
attractive  and  natural,  and  education  appear- 
ing to  the  chiid  as  a  unit  instead  of  being 
made  up  of  scattered  fragments.  Such  a 
theory  has  much  to  commend  it,  not  only  in 
the  primary  school  but  everywhere  else.  Op- 
posed to  it  is  the  rather  widespread  idea  that 
most  kindergarten  work  is  superficial  in  aim 
and  unfortunate  in  result;  that  children  who 
have  had  this  training  are  wanting  in  even 
the  little  seriousness  of  purpose  that  they 
should  have,  that  they  have  no  power  of  ap- 
plication, that  they  have  been  "coddled"  men- 
tally into  a  state  that  requires  constant  amuse- 
ment as  the  condition  for  doing  anything. 
The  dispassionate  onlooker  in  this  old  contro- 
versy probably  feels  that  there  is  truth  in  both 
lines  of  argument,  and  that  mutual  good  has 
been  the  result.  Ancient  education  was  a 
dreary  thing,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  kinder- 
garten, although  not  to  extreme  Froebelism, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  brighter  spirit  of  the 
modern  school.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make 
children  self-reliant,  independent  in  thinking, 
conscious  of  working  for  something  definite, 
demands  more  seriousness  of  purpose  than 
seems  to  pervade  the  ordinary  kindergarten. 

Now  as  to  arithmetic  in  the  first  grade,— 
shall  we  leave  it  to  the  ordinary  teacher  to 
bring  in  incidentally  such  number  work  as  she 
wishes,  or  shall  we  lay  down  a  definite  amount 
of  work  to  be  accomplished  and  assign  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  to  it?  And  in  answering 
these  questions  are  we  bearing  in  mind  the 
average  primary  teacher  throughout  the  whole 
country?  Are  we  also  bearing  in  mind  that 
arithmetic  was  not  taught  to  children  just  en- 
tering school  until  about  a  century  ago,  and 
that  it  was  largely  due  to  Pestalozzi's  influence 
that  the  subject  was  ever  placed  in  the  first 
grade?  When,  therefore,  we  advocate  having 
no  arithmetic  in  the  first  grade,  we  are  going 
back  a  hundred  years  or  so,  which  may  be  all 
right,  but  which  is  not  a  new  proposition  by 
any  means. 

Having  thus  laid  a  foundation  for  an  an- 
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swer  to  the  question,  it  is  proper  to  proceed 
dogmatically,  leaving  the  final  reply  to  the 
reader.  Not  to  put  arithmetic  as  a  topic  in 
the  first  grade  is  to  make  sure  that  it  will  not 
be  seriously  or  systematically  taught  there  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  schools  of  the  country. 
The  average  teacher,  not  in  the  cities  merely 
Ui it  throughout  the  country  generally,  will 
simply  touch  upon  it  in  the  most  perfunctory 
way.  Whatever  of  scientific  statistics  we 
have  show  that  this  is  true,  and  that  children 
so  taught  are  not,  when  they  enter  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  as  well  prepared  in  arith- 
metic as  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
as  a  topic  from  the  first  grade  on. 

Furthermore,  while  it  is  true  that  the  es- 
sential part  of  arithmetic  can  be  taught  in 
about  three  years,  it  cannot,  for  pyschological 
reasons,  be  as  well  retained  if  taught  for  only 
a  short  period.  The  individual  needs  pro- 
longed experience  with  number  facts  to  im- 
press them  thoroughly  on  the  mind.  We  can, 
for  example,  teach  the  metric  system  in  an 
hour  to  any  one  of  fair  intelligence,  but  for 
him  to  retain  it  requires  long  experience  in 
its  use. 

But  more  important  than  all  else  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  child's  tastes  and  needs. 
Has  he  such  a  taste  for  number  as  shows  him 
mentally  capable  of  studying  the  subject  at 
the  age  of  six,  and  are  his  needs  such  as  to 
make  it  advisable  for  him  to  do  so?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  He  takes 
as  much  delight  in  counting  and  in  other 
simple  number  work  in  the  first  grade  as  in 
anything  else  that  the  school  brings  to  him, 
and  he  makes  quite  as  much  use  of  it  in  his 
games,  his  "playing  store,"  his  simple  pur- 
chases, his  reading,  and  his  understanding  of 
the  conversation  of  the  home  and  the  play- 
ground, as  he  does  of  anything  else  he  learns. 
If  we  could  be  certain  that  in  the  incidental 
teaching  that  is  so  often  advocated  he  would 
have  these  tastes  and  needs  fully  satisfied, 
then  arithmetic  as  a  topic  might  be  omitted 
from  the  first  or  any  other  grade;  but  since 
we  are  pretty  sure  that  this  will  not  be  ac- 
complished in  the  average  school  then  it  is 
our  duty  to  advocate  a  definite  allotment  of 
time  and  of  work  to  the  subject  in  every 
grade  from  the  first  through  the  sixth,  and 
probably  through  the  seventh  or  eighth. 

This  being  so,  what  should  this  allotment 
of  work  be?  Of  course  there  is  no  general 
answer  for  the  whole  country.  In  some 
schools  there  are  many  foreign-born  pupils 
who  are  unable  to  speak  English  when  they 
enter,  and  therefore  the  ^first  year's  work 
must  be  devoted  largely  to  acquiring  the 
language.  In  other  schools  the  children  come 
from  homes  where  they  have  already  been 
taught  by  governesses  and  are  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  average.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  course  here  laid  down  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  for  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican school.  In  some  states,  notably  New- 
York,  the  work  in  the  first  two  school  years  is 
unusually  strong,  resembling  that  found  in 
the  best  European  courses.    In  others  it  is 


the  extreme  of  what  is  often  called  "soft  ped- 
agogy, "  so  arranged  because  of  the  desire  to 
relieve  the  child  of  as  much  of  the  new  burden 
of  the  school  as  possible.  Occasionally  the 
statement  is  publicly  made  by  school  author- 
ities that  they  propose  to  find  out  what  is 
traditional  in  the  course  of  study  and  change 
it  because  of  this  characteristic— a  rule  that 
would  quickly  play  havoc  with  our  social  life 
if  it  were  made  general. 

The  New  York  State  course,  recently 
adopted,  while  undoubtedly  open  to  adverse 
criticism  in  certain  details,  has  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  thoroughness,  and  hence  a  brief 
summary  is  given  of  the  work  recommended 
for  the  first  year. 

"In  the  first  half  year  count  the  numbers  to 
100.  Read  the  numbers  to  100.  Write  the 
numbers  to  100. 

"Memorize  the  20  of  the  45  combinations  in 
addition,  the  sum  of  which  does  not  exceed  9. 

"Give  plenty  of  oral  drill  together  with 
seat  work  and  blackboard    work    like  the 
following: 
2534  27 
422441 


2123237512  6 
68523423732 


and  have  the  pupils  get  correct  results  by 
copying,  where  necessary,  the  results  from 
the  combinations  placed  upon  the  blackboard. 
This  work,  together  with  oral  drill  and  tests, 
will  in  a  short  time  fix  these  combinations  in 
mind  without  the  use  of  objects  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  the  pernicious  habit  of 
counting  the  fingers  in  adding. 

"From  the  first,  drill  in  these  combinations 
should  be  given  in  such  manner  as  to  prepare 
for  subtraction  as  well  as  addition.  For  exam- 
ple, the  following  development  may  be  given: 

Teacher — Five  and  four? 

Pupil — Nine. 

Teacher — Five  and  what  are  nine? 

Pupil — Five  and  four  are  nine. 

Teacher — Four  and  what  are  nine? 

Pupil — Four  and  five  are  nine. 

"When  the  combinations  are  learned  in  this 
manner,  the  work  in  subtraction,  if  taught  by 
the  addition  method  (sometimes  called  the 
Austrian  method  \  is  learned  at  the  same  time 
as  addition.  For  example,  in  the 
case  here  shown,  we  may  think  8  7  6  3  9 
as  follows:  '6  and  3  are  9;  1  and  —4  2  .'!  1  6 
2  are  3;  3  and  3  are  6;  2  and  5  are 
7 ;  4  and  4  are  8. ' 

"At  the  close  of  the  first  half  year  the  pu- 
pils should  be  able  to  count,  read,  and  write 
numbers  to  100.  They  should  know  the  20 
combinations,  the  sum  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 9,  and  their  use  in  addition. 

"Objects  should  be  used  only  for  consecu- 
tive counting  and  for  developing  the  idea  of 
number  in  the  abstract.  Children  should 
never  be  taught  to  count  two  groups  of  objects 
to  find  the  sum.  This  gives  the  idea  that  ad- 
dition is  counting,  which  is  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  work. 
Nothing  has  done  more  injury  in  number  work 
than  the  too  long-continued  and  injudicious 
use  of  objects  in  its  teaching. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Draw  with  Skill  and  Ease — VIII 
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POSITION— ARRANGING  OBJECTS  IN  A 
PLEASING  GROUP  AS  IN  COMPOSITION 
jOMPOSITION  is  arranging  ob- 
jects in  a  pleasing  group,  or 
making  a  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  elements 
that  make  up  a  picture.  The 
aim  of  composition  is  to  please. 
Perhaps  the  most  simple  arrangement  of 
good  composition  is  triangular,  and  the  most 
easily  understood  method  of 
such  arrangement  is  to  use 
three  objects,  representing 
them  as  resting  one  on  each 
corner  of  a  triangle  as  shown 
in  drawing  1.  Such  arrange- 
ment, if  in  good  proportion, 
is  pleasing. 

In  drawing  1  are  shown  the 
six  ways  in  which  the  trian- 
gles may  be  drawn,  and  un- 
derneath each  is  a  group  of 
three  balls  illustrating  the 
composition.  These  six  tri- 
angles should  be  memorized. 
A  and  C  are  alike  except  for 
being  turned  around,  and  A 
and  D  are  alike  except  that  they  are  reversed. 
The  groups  are  alike  except  for  the  position 
of  the  middle  ball.  The  position  of  the  middle 
ball  suggests  names  for  each  group.  Group  A 
may  be  called  upper  left  and  group  D  lower 


left ;  B  and  E  may  be  called  up- 
per middle  and  lower  middle; 
and  C  and  F  upper  right  and 
lower  right.  These  groups  can 
be  readily  learned  and  then 
they  can  be  used  in  drill  exer- 
cises as  follows : 

Draw  three  balls  in  a  left 
upper  group. 

Draw  three  apples  in  a  left 
upper  group. 

Draw  three  balls  in  a  left 
lower  group. 
Draw  three  apples  in  a  left  lower  group. 
Draw  three  balls  in  a  middle  upper  group. 
Draw  three  pears  in  a  middle  upper  group. 
Draw  three  balls  in  a  middle  lower  group. 
Draw  three  pears  in  a  middle  lower  group. 
Draw  three  balls  in  a  right  upper  group. 
Draw  three  potatoes  in  a  right  upper  group. 
Draw  three  balls  in  a  right  lower  group. 
Draw  three  apples  in  a  right  lower  group. 
Do  not  let  the  method  think  for  you.  Do 
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your  own  thinking.  This  is  a  good  method 
and  will  be  of  wonderful  help  to  you,  but  like 
all  methods  it  is  a  means  to  an  end ;  the  road 
but  not  the  destination,  an  orderly  way  of 
doing.    The  danger  is,  that,  instead  of  using 

the  method  as  an  aid, 
as  a  tool,  we  blindly 
follow  it  and  let  it  do 
the  thinking  for  us. 
The  method  should  al- 
ways be  subject  to  the 
judgment;  a  servant, 
never  a  master. 

Drawing  2  shows 
with  other  objects, 
the  same  arrangement 
or  groups  as  the  balls 
in  drawing  1,  and  to 
make  the  plan  still 
clearer  the  same 
grouping  of  balls  is 
added  to  each  one. 
In  A  there  are  a  pear 
and  two  apples  ar- 
ranged in  upper  left 
grouping.  It  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  use 
these  same  objects  in 
each  of  the  six  groups 


TRIANG0L4R  COMPOSITION 

to  give  practice  in  learning  this  simple  method 
of  composition.    In  like  manner  the  birds,  the 
lemons,  the  stumps,  the  haycocks  and  the 
posts  can  be  used. 

This  plan  of  using  the  tri- 
angle in  constructing  a  pleas- 
ing group  is  applicable  to  any 
number  of  objects,  as  well  as 
to  three.  Three  has  been 
chosen  for  learning  the  meth- 
od simply  because  that  is  the 
best  number  for  the  purpose 
—the  easiest  number  with 
which  to  work. 

If  one  of  the  balls  in  draw- 
ing 1  is  removed  there  will  be 
left  a  very  good  arrangement 
for  two  objects,  as  may  be 
seen  in  C  D  and  E  in  draw  - 
ing 3. 

By  placing  a  group  in  each  corner  of  the 
triangle,  in  the  place  of  the  single  object  as 
shown  in  A  and  B,  the  principle  may  be  ex- 
tended to  any  number  of  objects.  In  A,  in- 
stead of  placing  one  tree  on  each  corner  of  the 
triangle,  a  group  of  three  trees  is  placed ;  and 
in  B,  instead  of  one  potato,  two  and  three  po- 
tatoes are  placed.  The  principle  is  the  same 
whatever  the  number  of  objects. 

Procure  nine  round  objects — nuts,  fruit  or 
balls— and  arrange  them  in  pleasing  groups  as 
indicated  by  the  six  triangles  in  1.  Use  the 
method  mechanically,  but  also  use  your  best 
thought  in  making  the  group  pleasing.  When 
an  agreeable  group  is  formed  draw  it. 

In  drawings  1  2  and  3,  the  groups  are  rep- 
resented as  resting  on  the  ground  or  level 
surface,  but  the  result  is  practically  the  same 
when  the  vertical  arrangement  is  triangular. 
At  the  top  of  this  column  are  sketches  that  il- 
lustrate this  arrangement,  with  a  triangle  at 
the  side,  with  initials  to  indicate  the  grouping. 

This  method  of  grouping  or  composition 
will  be  found  very  practical  and  thoroughly 
reliable,  both  in  results  and  in  the  interest 
awakened. 


NOTE:—  Teachers  wishing  information  additional  to  that  given 
in  this  series  of  drawing  lessons  will  find  it  in  a  Correspondence 
Course.  Address  the  author,  V.  ft.  Augsburg,  458  Fullerton 
Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 
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DOROTHY'S  BUNNIES 

This  poster  is  easily  made  by  first  or 
second  year  pupils.  Dorothy  wears  a  pink 
dress  and  a  white  bonnet  and  white  shoes. 
The  rabbits'  ears  are  pink  on  the  insult', 
and  their  eyes  are  pink.  (Soften  the  red 
with  yellow  for  the  pink.)  Paint  the 
carrots  orange  and  green.  Outline  I  he  fig- 
ures heavily  and  mount  on  gray  wall  paper. 
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How  to  Recognize  Children's  Transmissible  Diseases 

A  Sequel  to  "The  Control  of  Contagious  Diseases  in  Rural  Schools"  in  the  February  Issue 


BY   ERNEST  BRYANT   HOAG,    M.  D. 
Director  of  School  Hygiene  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  Minnesota 
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In  the  descriptions  of  the  differ  diseases 
which  are  now  to  follow  only  the  early  signs 
are  given  in  most  instances.  Once  the  dis- 
ease is  well  established,  the  child  is  io  longer 
in  school,  and  the  teacher  is  not  the  yfore  or- 
dinarily concerned  about  it. 

Measles: 

Occur  most  often  before  the  sixth  year, 
but  may  occur  later. 
Come  on  like  a  cold  in  the  head. 
Eyes  water  and  get  red. 
Child  sneezes. 
Cough. 
Lassitude. 
Fever. 

Eruption  of  small  red  spots  in  groups. 
Chicken  Pox: 

Occurs  most  often  soon  after  opening  of 
school.  It  is  usually  a  mild  and  harmless  dis- 
ease, but  not  always.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
fused with  smallpox: 

Fever. 

Restlessness. 
Vomiting.  " 
Nose-bleed. 

Eruption  of  small  red  spots  which  form  blis- 
ters and  then  dry  and  leave  scabs. 
Child  does  not  usually  feel  very  sick. 
Mumps: 

Often  begin  like  a  cold,  sometimes  with 
sore  throat  or  cough. 

There  may  be  headache,  vomiting,  and 
fever. 

Swelling  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  soon  appears. 

This  disease  occurs  most  often  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

It  is  not  so  contagious  as  other  children's 
diseases. 

Whooping  Cough: 

Usually  begins  like  an  ordinary  cold,  with 
persistent  cough.  The  whoop  may  not  devel- 
op for  several  weeks  and  occasionally  not  at 
all.  Any  persistent  cough  at  the  time  of  an 
epidemic  of  whooping  cough  should  be  re- 
garded as  suspicious  and  the  child  sent  home 
and  kept  under  observation. 

Diphtheria: 

One  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  child- 
hood, but  the  prompt  use  of  anti-toxin  greatly 
reduces  its  seriousness. 

"Carriers"  are  very  common. 


Early  symptoms  are — 

Fever. 

Headache. 

Lassitude. 

Fast  pulse. 

Sore  throat. 

Whitish  patches  in  the  throat  or  nose. 

Every  serious  sore  throat  should  be  regarded 
as  a  possible  case  of  diphtheria. 

When  a  case  or  cases  of  diphtheria  occur 
in  a  school,  a  health  officer  should  examine 
the  throats  of  all  of  the  children  and  isolate 
all  cases  which  carry  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  which  appear  very  suspicious  at  the 
time  of  the  examination. 

Scarlet  Fever: 

Occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  years  and  most  cases  occur  at 
about  six  years. 

Early  symptoms  are — 

Fever. 

Headache. 

Chilliness. 

Sore  throat. 

Vomiting. 

Rapid  pulse. 

A  scarlet  flush  (fine  rash)  usually  appears 
in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

The  tongue  may  have  "strawberry" 
appearance. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  associated  with 
diphtheria. 

Ordinary  Colds: 

Colds  are  certainly  just  as  contagious  as 
other  diseases  of  childhood  and  probably 
much  more  so. 

This  applies  not  only  to  cases  of  cough  and 
sore  throat  (tonsilitis)  but  also  to  the  ordinary 
"cold  in  the  head." 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  chil- 
dren from  infecting  each  other. 

Such  infection  usually  occurs  through  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  the  common  cup,  personal  con- 
tact, soiled  handkerchiefs,  unwashed  hands 
and  the  like. 

Theoretically  all  children  with  colds  should 
be  excluded  from  school. 

Practically  extreme  personal  cleanliness 
should  be  absolutely  insisted  upon  and  the 
child  affected  kept  away  from  personal  con- 
tact with  the  other  children  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  long  run,  colds  do  as  much  harm 
as  the  diseases  regarded  more  seriously. 

SKIN  DISEASES 

In  most  rural,  as  well  as  city  schools,  skin 
diseases  are  rather  common  and  the  teacher 
may  easily  learn  how  to  recognize  them. 

Scabies  or  Itch: 

This  usually  begins  on  the  hands  or  arms, 
but  may  spread  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  often  seen  between  the  fingers,  on  the 
wrists,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbows,  and  near 
the  arm  pits. 

Scratching  is  always  observed. 

Any  child  who  scratches  and  shows  an  irri- 


tation upon  the  skin  should  be  suspected  of 
having  itch.  Usuallly  fine  red  lines  will  be 
observed  at  the  source  of  irritation. 

Pediculosis  (Lice:) 

Most  large  schools  have  some  cases  of  this 
skin  disease. 

Sometimes  the  parasite  may  be  seen  on  the 
head.  In  other  cases  only  the  eggs  or  n  its 
are  observed. 

These  appear  like  tiny  blackish  grains  on 
the  shafts  of  the  hairs. 

Any  scalp  which  has  crusts  on  it  and  which 
itches  is  probably  infested  with  lice.  Every 
case  should  be  excluded  from  school  until 
cured.  It  is  unfair  to  clean  pupils  to  tolerate 
these  cases  in  schools. 

Impetigo: 

This  disease  appears  usually  as  infected 
crusts  on  the  hands  or  face.  Occasionally  it 
occurs  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  crusts  are  usually  moist  and  contain 
matter  (pus). 

Ring  Worm: 

A  skin  disease  which  appears  as  red  some- 
what scaly  circles  or  parts  of  circles.  It  is 
very  common  on  the,  head,  face,  and  hands. 

Eye  Diseases: 

In  regard  to  infectiorkof  the  eyes,  it  need 
only  be  said  here  that  any  case  which  shows 
red  or  discharging  eyes,  or  granular  lids 
should  be  referred  at  once  to  a  doctor  for 
treatment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  styes, 
which  are  in  reality  small  boils  on  the  lids. 

Trachoma  is  a  very  serious  eye  disease  seen 
most  often  among  Mexicans,  Indians,  Japan- 
ese, and  children  from  the  slums.  Sago-like 
granulas  appear  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lids. 

Great  care  should  be  -observed  to  prevent 
eye  disease  through — 
The  common  towel. 
The  common  basin. 
Dirty  handkerchiefs. 
Dirty  hands. 

Remember  that  measles  always  begin  with 
red,  watery  eyes,  often  accompanied  by  sneez- 
ing or  cough  or  both. 

SCHOOLROOM  SANITATION 

As  a  matter  of  practical  procedure  in  the 
prevention  of  contagious  diseases,  it  is  desir- 
able to  thoroughly  clean  a  schoolroom  every 
day.    This  is  best  done — 

By  thorough  airing,  damp-sweeping,"  and 
cleaning  of  the  desks  and  seats  with  soap  and 
warm  water. 

By  using  a  disinfectant  solution  on  the  floors 
and  desks  at  times  of  an  epidemic  and  also  as 
a  matter  of  routine  once  or  twice  a  week. 
This  means  actually  washing  the  floors  and 
desks  not  merely  spri)ikling.  This  method 
is  quite  different  from  disinfection  with  a 
gas  and  far  more  effective. 

All  good  school  supply  houses  carry  such 
disinfectants.  *"*"' 
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HE  children  should  know  that 
in  Latin  America  the  land  is 
owned  in  great  estates,  and 
that  these  are  worked  by  land- 
less laborers— peons.  This  is 
a  natural  result  of  possession 
by  conquerors  who  rule  descendants  of  the 
people  they  overcome.  The  oldest  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  Americas  are  in  Latin 
America.  The  ruling  class  is  well  educated, 
possessed  of  great  estates.  The  people  of  In- 
dian and  mixed  blood  are  mainly  without  land 
and  without  schooling,  ready  to  follow  any 
ambitious  military  leader,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 

The  children  should  know  that 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Brazil,  the 
"A.  B.  C.  countries,"  are  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  rest  of  Latin 
America— strong  nations  fast  de- 
veloping their  resources,  attracting 
many  Italians,  Spanish  and  German 
settlers,  their  peoples  mainly  Euro- 
pean in  race,  their  schools  free  to 
all  children,  their  governments 
stable  like  our  own.  They  should 
know  that  the  pampas  of  Argen 
tina  are  like  our  prairies  and  plains, 
once  the  home  of  plains  Indians, 
then  of  vast  herds  of  cattle  watched 
by  cowboys,  called  Guachos,  now  in 
part  transformed  to  fields  of  wav- 
ing wheat,  corn  and  flax,  while 
cattle  and  sheep  still  abound  in 
dryer  and  cooler  sections.  The 
United  States  needs  the  wheat  and 
corn  it  raises  now,  save  when  the 
crops  are  unusually  large;  Argen- 
tina sells  most  of  her  grain  and 
flax-seed  to  Europe,  even  as  we  once 
did.  The  plains  are  nearer  the  sea 
than  ours  and  the  grain  is  cheaply 
exported.  Then  since  Argentina 
is  as  near  Europe  as  it  is^  to  New 
York,  and  since  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, Italy  and  Spain  take  pains  to 
sell  their  manufactured  goods  to 
Latin  America,  in  exchange  for  the 
foods  and  fibers,  woods  and  min- 
erals that  they  want,  South  America 
knows  the  mother  countries  in 
Europe  far  better  than  it  does  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  steamship  lines 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
North  Sea,  few  to  North  America, 
and  these  are  poorly  equipped — 
indeed  until  recently  passengers 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  New 
York  usually  crossed  the  Atlantic 
twice,  going  by  way  of  Europe, 
both  to  save  time  and  to  secure  comfortable 
passage.  Now  America  wants  to  sell  manu- 
factured goods  abroad  and  is  commencing  to 
study  Latin  America,  to  make  the  kinds  of 
goods  they  like,  and  to  establish  steamship 
lines  that  shall  connect  the  two  continents 


more  closely 
is  opened. 


Now  that  the  Panama  Canal 
we  shall  be  nearer  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  than  Europe,  and  those 
wanting  goods  quickly  will  order  them  from 
the  United  States  if  we  try  to  please  them. 

This  sketches  the  features  of  Latin  America 
geography  most  needing  emphasis.  First  and 
last  emphasize  the  worth  of  the  "A.  B.  C. 
countries"  and  their  rich  capitals,  the  ability 
of  their  peoples  and  the  dignity  of  their  gov- 
ernments, whose  ambassadors  have  just  aided 
the  United  States  to  avoid  war  with  Mexico, 
and  to  prove  that  we  do  not  seek  to  conquer 


A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Finished  Canal 

With  this  picture  before  him,  any  reader  may  travel  across  the  Isthmus  and 
see  exactly  how  the  Canal  works.  Starting  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  the 
ship  passes  first  between  the  two  breakwaters,  only  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  picture.  It  goes  straight  ahead  at  sea-level  for  about  seven  miles,  until  it 
reaches  Gatun  Locks.  Here  it  is  lifted  eighty-five  feet  in  three  stages  to  the 
level  of  Gatun  Lake.  The  ship  then  proceeds  under  its  own  steam  at  full  speed 
through  this  picturesque  lake,  the  channel  being  marked  by  buoys.  This  lake 
trip  is  about  twenty-three  miles  long,  ending  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Chagres, 
shown  on  the  left.  Here  the  ship  enters  Culebra  Cut,  which  is  a  canyon  nine 
miles  long,  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  which  towers  far  above  the  vessel.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  Cut  it  is  halted  at  the  Pedro  Miguel  Lock.  Here  it  is 
lowered  thirty  feet  into  the  little  Miraflores  Lake,  where  it  has  a  second  lake  trip, 
which  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  On  reachng  Miraflores  Locks,  the  ship  is 
lowered  by  two  stages  to  the  level  of  the  Pacific  and  passes  out  through  the 
sea-level  channel,  which  is  about  eight  miles  long.  The  landscape  will  not  have 
the  barren,  rocky  aspect  of  the  drawing.  The  dense  tropical  vegetation  of  Pan- 
ama will  make  the  trip  across  the  Isthmus  one  delightful  panorama  of  green. 


«AT\JN  LAKE  « 


A  Bridge  of  Water  across  the  Isthmus 


any  Latin  America  country.  Emphasize  the 
value  of  their  commerce,  their  need  of  manu- 
factured goods,  and  the  opportunity  we  have  to 
share  in  supplying  their  needs  in  exchange 
for  the  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa,  wool  and  other 
products  they  [supply.  Correct  this  view  by 
explaining  the  slow  development  of  Latin 
America,  the  mixed  races  and  ignorant  lower 
classes,  the  enervating  climate  of  tropical 
American  lowlands,  the  lack  of  coal  for  pro- 
ducing power  for  manufacturing,  and  the  reg- 
ular coast  line  with  few  good  harbors  to  favor 
commerce. 

Establish  a  clear  conception  of  a 
tropical  forest  and  its  products, 
and  of  the  grassy  plains  to  north 
and  south;  relate  this  to  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  torrid  zone  and 
to  the  alternating  wet  and  dry 
seasons.  Review  the  contrasting 
climate,  vegetation,  occupations 
and  products  of  leeward  and  wind- 
ward slopes,  as  studied  in  the 
United  States,  and  apply  the  gen- 
eral principles  to  South  America. 
Compare  Chile  with  our  own  west 
coast,  for  example:  rainswept,  for- 
ested sea- facing  slopes  farthest 
from  the  equator,  like  the  coast  of 
Alaska;  then  fertile  grainfields  and 
vineyards,  as  in  California;  ending 
in  dry,  sterile  plains  in  northern 
Chile,  like  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California,  but  rich  with  nitrate 
deposits,  which  are  so  valuable  to 
fertilize  farmlands  in  all  countries. 
As  products,  rubber,  coffee,  and 
perhaps  cocoa,  should  be  studied; 
and  knowledge  of  sugar  and  cotton, 
wheat  and  corn,  cattle  and  sheep, 
silver,  copper,  and  gold  should  be 
reviewed  and  extended. 

Finally,  what  facts  and  names  of 
Latin  America  should  a  fourth 
grade  child  know?  Certainly  no 
more  than  he  meets  incidentally  in 
the  study  already  noted,  or  is  likely 
to  meet  in  the  study  of  current 
events  before  he  studied  Latin 
America  more  thoroughly  in  an 
upper  grade.  He  should  know  the 
position  of  South  America — farther 
east  than  North  America — for  it 
helps  to  explain  its  closer  relation 
to  Europe  than  to  English  America ; 
and  it  also  makes  clear  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Panama  Canal  in  open- 
ing the  west  coast  to  American 
commerce.  Its  position  in  zones 
and  wind  belts,  for  this  is  the  key 
to  climate,  vegetation,  occupations 
and  productions,  and  much  else,  when  con- 
nected with  the  relief.  He  should  know 
the  names  and  location  of  the  countries, 
although  since  many  teachers  cannot  tell  just 
where  each  of  the  Guianas,  or  the  states  of 
Central  America,  are  located,  this  should  not 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:— It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  article  "Spelling  as  a  Thought  Subject,"  in  last 
month's  issue,  to  understand  fully  some  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  following  model  lesson,  as  "first  class 
words,"  "second  class  words,"  etc.  The  author  is  the 
originator  of  this  method  which  is  being  put  into  most 
successful  practice. 

T  IS  three  o'clock;  only  a  half- 
hour  more  of  school,  but  often 
the  hardest  half-hour  in  the 
day.  However,  in  this  fourth 
grade  class,  every  child  is  sit- 
ting straight  and  every  eye  is 
dancing  with  anticipation,  for  is  not  this  the 
spelling  hour, — a  time  for  quick  eyes,  open 
ears,  vigorous  thinking  and  races  so  interest- 
ing that  one  fairly  holds  one's  breath? 

The  teacher,  with  a  smile  which  shows  how 
happy  she  is  to  announce  what  she  has  to  tell, 
says,  "Yesterday  every  paper  but  three  was 
marked  100/E. "  Those  children  whose  papers 
have  already  been  hung  up  in  the  room  nod 
their  heads  proudly.  "I  am  so  sorry,"  she 
goes  on,  "that  Mary's  paper  couldn't  be  hung 
up.  Every  word  was  spelled  correctly,  but 
she  was  careless  about  her  writing."  Mary 
hangs  her  head  in  shame,  but  with  a  look  that 
says,  "I'll  have  it  up  tomorrow."  The  teach- 
er continues,  "Philip  and  Dorothy  missed  just 
one  word  apiece  and  it  was  the  same  word  on 
each  paper,  but  see  what  missing  just  one 
word  means — papers  not  hung  up,  and  no  fresh 
sheets  for  them  today. 

"How  were  we  to  remember  how  to  spell 
'cocoa?'  You  forgot  about  the  two  pairs  of 
co's  before  you  put  the  a  at  the  end.  Think: 
First  syllable;  second  syllable  just  like  it  but 
with  what  letter  at  the  end?  Spell  'cocoa,' 
Philip;  Dorothy.  How  many  letters  in  the 
word?  First  letter?  Third  letter?  Fifth  let- 
ter? Think  the  word!  Skip  to  the  board  and 
write  it.  Now  we  shall  always  remember 
how  to  spell  '  cocoa. ' ' ' 

Papers  for  the  testing  of  the  lesson  pre- 
sented the  previous  day  are  then  passed 
quickly  and  quietly,  positions  for  writing  are 
taken,  and  the  sentences  are  dictated.  The 
teacher  does  not  begin  till  every  child  is  look- 
ing directly  at  her.  Then  she  reads  the  first 
sentence  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  with  ex- 
pression and  without  that  exaggerated  pro- 
nunciation which  suggests  the  spelling.  As 
soon  as  she  has  finished  the  children  take  up 
their  pens  and  begin  to  write,  while  the 
teacher  passes  quietly  around  the  room,  giving 
an  encouraging  pat  here  and  there  or,  if  nec- 
essary, changing  the  position  of  papers  or 
straightening  up  backs  bent  over  too  far.  In 
the  third  grade  the  children  need  to  repeat 
the  sentence  in  concert  after  the  teacher,  but 
after  a  year's  experience  in  taking  work  from 
dictation  fourth  grade  children  can  remember 
and  write  quite  long  sentences.  After  the 
majority  of  the  class  have  finished  writing  the 
first  sentence  and  are  again  looking  at  the 
teacher,  the  second  sentence  is  dictated  and 


the  lesson  continues  in  this  way  till  the  five 
sentences  have  been  written.  A  sentence  is 
never  repeated  by  the  teacher  except  for  some 
good  reason,  like  a  sudden  outside  noise  or  an 
unforeseen  interruption.  Papers  are  now 
quickly  collected  and  the  children  are  ready 
for  the  new  lesson. 

Criticism  of  the  last  written  lesson  and  dic- 
tation of  the  new  lesson  are  finished  in  less 
than  ten  minutes,  for  the  children  are  taught 
that  they  must  work  rapidly  and  well  at  the 
same  time. 

The  teacher  introduces  the  new  lesson  by 
talking  with  the  children  about  the  sentences 
which  contain  the  new  words.  "We  are  still 
talking  about  things  to  eat.  Listen:  'Vegeta- 
bles are  sold  in|season. '  What  are  vegetables  ? 
How  do  they  differ  from  fruit?  What  is  meant 
by  'sold  in  season?'  "  When  is  lettuce  in  sea- 
son?  What  is  the  season  for  corn?  Peas? 

"Next  sentence.  'In  the  spring  they  had 
spinach. '  Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  know 
what  spinach  is?  Tell  her,  John.  How  does 
it  grow?  What  part  do  we  eat?  How  is  it 
prepared?  How  many  like  it?  It  is  said  to 
be  very  good  for  the  blood. 

"'Onions  came  later.'  We  don't  need  to 
talk  about  them,  do  we? 

' '  '  Carrots  and  potatoes  came  in  the  fall. ' 
What  is  the  color  of  carrots?  Have  you  ever 
noticed  their  beautiful  feathery  tops?  What 
animals  are  very  fond  of  carrots? 

"  'These  vegetables  are  sold  by  the  bushel.' 
How  many  pecks  in  a  bushel?  How  many 
quarts  in  a  peck?  How  many  quarts  in  a 
bushel?  People  in  cities  buy  vegetables  by 
the  quart  or  pound  instead  of  by  the  bushel. 

"Now  we  are  ready  for  our  new  words. 
Watch  for  first  class  words  and  think  how  to 
pronounce  all  of  the  words  in  the  list.  Notice 
every  syllable." 

The  teacher  then  writes  the  five  new  words 
on  the  board  in  a  column,  dividing  them  into 
syllables,  thus: 

veg   e   ta  ble 
spin  ach 
on  ion 
car  rot 
bush  el 

"You  may  pronounce  the  words,  Harold. 
Everybody  listen  to  see  if  he  does  it  correctly. 
Now,  every  one.  Grant.  (Grant  has  trouble 
with  enunciation  so  he  is  always  tested 
separately. ) 

"Who  sees  a  first  class  word?  Frances. 
Why  is  'carrot'  a  first  class  word?  Of  what 
old  words  is  it  made  up?  Spell  'car,'  Frank. 
'Rot,'  John.  We  must  remember,  though, 
that  the  first  syllable  isn't  pronounced  like 
'car. '  Think  how  to  spell ' '  carrot. ' '  Face  the 
back  of  the  room  and  spell  it,  Arthur;  Van; 
Loretta,  etc.  How  shall  we  make  it  'carrots?' 
Spell  'carrots,'  Richard;  William;  Lewis." 
The  word  is  then  erased  from  the  list. 

"Is  there  another  first  class  word?  Very 


well,  then,  what  are  the  next  easiest  words  to 
learn?  Have  we  any  family  words  in  the  list? 
Since  we  haven't,  we'll  go  to  the  next  class." 

"What  words  belong  to  the  third  class? 
Have  we  a  word  in  that  class?"  The  word 
"bushel"  is  now  erased.  "Think  how  it 
sounds  as  I  pronounce  it:  'bushel.'  Think 
how  many  syllables  it  has.  Spell  it,  Karl; 
Agnes;  John."  (The  teacher  is  careful  to 
insist  tha£  correct  division  into  syllables  is 
indicated  by  a  pause  after  each  syllable.) 
"What  is  it,  Frank?  That's  true.  I  am  glad 
you  have  sharp  eyes.  Bushel  could  be  put  in 
the  fifth  class,  too.  What  is  the  old  part? 
Then  what  is  the  only  hard  letter  to  look  out 
for?  Remember  that  the  next  to  the  last  let- 
ter is  what? 

"Have  we  other  fifth  class  words?  What 
part  of  'vegetable'  do  we  already  know? 
What  part  do  we  need  to  study?  Is  there 
anything  peculiar  about  this  part?  Yes.  The 
second  letter  is  what?  Fourth  letter?  Old 
word?  Take  a  picture  before  I  erase.  Think 
'vegetable.'  Spell  it,  James;  Joseph;  Ray- 
mond. How  shall  we  make  it  'vegetables?' 
Spell  'vegetables,'  John;  Agnes;  Frank." 

"To  what  class  does  'spinach '.belong?  Why 
the  fifth  class?  What  is  the  old  part?  Spell 
'spin.'  What  part  do  we  have  to  remember? 
Who  can  think  of  a  scheme  for  the  last  sylla- 
ble?" One  child  suggests  "match"  without 
the  m  and  t;  another  "latch"  without  the  I 
and  t.  They  finally  decide  that  it  is  spelled 
as  it  sounds  but  they  must  remember  that 
there  are  only  three  letters  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble. "Spinach"  is  now  erased,  and  before 
taking  up  the  last  word  there  is  a  quick  drill 
on  the  four  words  already  learned.  Devices 
may  be  used  for  this  oral  drill,  but  it  usually 
is  not  necessary. 

"Now  for  the  last  word.  It  looks  easy,  but 
it  is  often  misspelled.  Look  at  it  carefully 
and  see  who  will  be  first  to  think  out  a  scheme 
for  remembering  it."  A  few  seconds,  then 
several  hands  come  up. 

"The  first  two  letters  spell  'on'  and  the  last 
two  spell  'on.'  " 

"What  comes  between  them?" 

"Oh,  I  see:  i  comes  between." 

' '  That's  easy.  Two  on's  with  i  between. 1 ' 

"Then  we  won't  take  any  longer  for  it." 

All  words  are  now  off  the  board.  A  few 
seconds'  time  is  given  to  the  old  words  in  the 
sentences  which  might  give  trouble,  like 
"season"  and  "potatoes,"  then  comes  the  fun 
of  the  lesson. 

Perhaps  this  device  is  used  today:  The 
teacher  reads  the  first  sentence  once,  then 
names  a  child  who  runs  on  toes  to  the  boai'd 
and  begins  to  write  it.  If  he  forgets  to  begin 
his  sentence  with  a  capital,  misspells  a  word, 
makes  a  letter  carelessly  or  forgets  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  child  whose 
hand  is  quietly  raised  first  is  given  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  his  place  if  he  can  correct  his 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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KITES  FOR  MARCH  WINDS 

DESIGNED    BY     MARTHA  FELLER  KING 
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FOR  THE 
TAILLESS  KITE 
THE  RIBS  ARE 
DRAWN  TO  A 
CURVE  BY  A 
STRONG  LINEN 
CORD  DRAWN 
TAUT. 


/  FIG.  1  IS  THE  ONLY  PLAN  GIVEN 
/    FOR  A  KITE  THAT  REQUIRES  NO 
/      TAIL.  LET  US  NOTCH  BOTH 
ENDS  OF  THE   RIBS  AND  SPINE 
AND  DRILL  A  HOLE.   FOR  THE  HARNESS  BEFORE 
WE    BIND  THEM   TOGETHER  AT  O.  THEN  CURVE 
THE  RIBS    AND  SECURE  THE  CORD  AUOUT  THE 
FRAME.  PASTE  THIN  PAPER  OVER  THIS  CORD  ALLOWING 
A  ONE  INCH  MARGIN .  SLIP  LINE  N  CORD 
THROUGH  THE  HOLES  YOU  DIALLED.  TO 
,MAKE  THE  HARNES5    TOR   YD  OR  KITE  STRING. 
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FIGURES  Z  AND  3   SHOW  PLANS  FOR   KITES  REQUIRING  TAILS.  SELECT 
STRONG  -h"  STICKS,  AND  CUT  THEM  TO  THE.  DESIRED   LENGTH  THE 
RIBS  NEED  NOT  BE  BENT.     PROCEED  AS  IN  FIGURE  I.  DESIGNS 
NAY  BE  PLANNED  AND  CUT  TROM  COLORED   TISSUE  PAPER. 
PASTE  THEM  IN  PLACE  AFTER  YOUR   KITE   IS  MADE. 
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The  Story  of  Mignon 


BY  MAUD  MENEFEE 


Know'st  thou  the  land  where  citrons  arc  in  bloom, 
The  orange  glows  amidst  a  leafy  gloom, 
A  gentle  breeze  from  cloudless  heaven  blows 
The  mrytle  still,  and  high  the  laurel  grows? 

Know'st  thou  it  well? 
Ah!  there — Ah,  there  would  I  fare! 

— From  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister." 

NCE  there  was  a  band  of  pea- 
pie  who  did  nothing  but  wan- 
der about  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, giving  shows  in  the  mar- 
ket-places. They  had  no 
homes  or  gardens  or  fields,  but 
the  fathers  earned  their  living  by  doing  re- 
markable things. 

The  little  children  played  in  the  wagons, 
and  the  mothers  cooked  the  meals  over  the 
camp-fire  when  they  stopped  outside  the 
village,  and  they  were  quite  happy  after 
their  own  fashion.  But  often,  when  they 
passed  down  the  streets  between  the  rows 
of  thatched  houses  with  children  playing 
in  the  yards,  it  all  seemed  to  them  some- 
thing very  beautiful  indeed,  and  they 
looked  at  it  as  long  as  it  was  possible. 

The  little  girl  of  the  strong  man,  and 
the  little  boy  whose  father  walked  on  his 
hands,  often  stood  a  long,  long  time  look- 
ing through  the  fence  at  children  who  had 
real  hollyhocks  in  their  yards,  besides  a 
little  green  tree  growing  right  out  of  the 
thatch  on  the  top  of  the  roof;  and  in  some 
of  the  houses,  where  the  doors  stood  open, 
they  could  see  the  most  shining  pans  and 
kettles  ranged  about  the  chimney. 

But  whenever  they  made  a  beautiful 
playhouse,  with  all  the  leaves  brushed 
away  and  the  rooms  marked  out  with  little 
sticks,  they  had  to  leave  it  next  day.  This 
was  very  discouraging,  of  course.  Even 
the  fathers  and  mothers  grew  discouraged 
sometimes,  when  they  rode  through  the 
beautiful  country.  It  was  so  sweet  and 
so  fair,  and  somehow  it  really  seemed  call- 
ing to  them  in  a  loving  voice.  But  they 
always  [went  on  and  on,  from  place  to 
place,  and  no  one  ever  knew  what  the  real 
message  was.  But  sometimes,  deep  in  the 
strong  man's  heart  there  grew  the  strangest 
longing  to  go  into  the  fields  and  reap  and  bind 
with  the  reapers,  so  that  he  too  might  see  the 
yellow  sheaves  standing  together  when  work 
was  over. 

In  the  circus,  where  he  lifted  the  heaviest 
weights,  and  held  the  little  boy  and  his  own 
little  girl  straight  out  with  his  hands  quite  a 
long  time,  it  was  very  wonderful  indeed.  But 
there  was  never  anything  after  to  show  it 
had  been  done,  except  a  great  deal  of  clapping 
and  calling  from  the  people.  And  this  was 
partly  for  the  children,  who  had  such  round, 
pleasant  faces,  and  ran  away  just  as  soon  as 
the  father  put  them  down.  The  strong  man 
was  always  thinking  of  this  when  he  walked 
beside  the  wagon  and  looked  off  over  the  fields 
where  the  men  were  working.  And  it  was 
so  with  all  of  them;  but  as  no  one  spoke  of  it 


they  were  thought  to  be  a  very  gay  company, 
for  they  laughed  quite  often.  And  after  all, 
it  did  seem  to  them  a  very  grand  thing  ,when 
they  entered  the  village.  The  people  ran  to 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  streamed  out  of 
the  inn ;  and  the  children  ran  after  the  wagon, 
looking  at  them  with  the  greatest  wonder. 

Whatever  sadness  they  may  have  felt  about 
their  life,  they  forgot  it  entirely  when  they 
stood  before  the  people  in  their  spangled 
suits.  Then  it  seemed  to  them  quite  the 
greatest  thing  to  make  a  whole  village  stare. 
They  walked  about  very  proudly,  and  talked 
in  very  deep  tones.  Sometimes  they  allowed 
one  or  two  of  the  largest  boys  to  help  make 
ready  for  the  show.    In  one  of  the  villages, 


Mignon 
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the  shoemaker's  lame  Charlie  had  helped  lay 
the  carpet  on  which  the  strong  man  stood 
when  he  did  his  part. 

Among  these  people  who  went  about  there 
was  a  child.  Her  name  was  Mignon;  and 
when  the  tumblers  had  leaped  over  the  high 
rods  and  stood  upon  each  other's  shoulders  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  strong  man  had  bowed 
and  gone  away  amid  the  greatest  applause, 
this  Mignon  danced  for  the  people.  When  it 
was  very  still,  and  the  strange,  beautiful 
music  had  sounded,  she  would  come  slowly 
forward,  and  placing  her  hands  on  her  breast 
she  would  bow  very  low,  and  begin  to  stir  and 
sway  in  time.  How  beautiful  it  was!  It  was 
like  a  flower  in  the  wind,  and  all  the  people 
stood  still  and  looked  with  wonder. 

Sometimes  she  sang;  it  was  the  strangest 
song  that  ever  was  sung  by  a  child.  It  was 
always  about  far-off  lands,  where  it  seemed 
to  her  the  real  joy  was.  Tears  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  people  as  they  listened,  and 
when  it  was  over  and  they  were  again  at  their 
work,  a  deep  sadness  seemed  in  everything*. 


They  too  had  begun  to  think  that  the  real  joy 
might  be  a  long,  long  way  off  from  them. 

And  Mignon  went  on  from  village  to  village, 
singing  and  dancing  and  seeking.  Always 
she  was  thinking,  "Who  knows  but  tomorrow, 
in  the  next  village  or  the  next,  I  will  find  the 
real  joy?  it  will  come  to  me  as  I  sing  or  stir 
with  the  beautiful  music!" 
But,  children,  Mignon  never  found  it. 
The  feet  that  were  meant  to  fly  on  loving 
errands  only  danced,  and  though  it  was  so 
beautiful  it  was  really  nothing,  and  the  real 
joy  was  not  in  it. 

Do  you  not  know  that  every  little  child  that 
comes  into  the  world  has  a  blessed  deed  in  its 
life?  But  with  Mignon  it  only  lay  heavy  on 
her  heart,  and  she  was  more  weary  than 
any  child  who  serves  all  day.  And  after 
a  while  this  weariness  grew  as  deep  as  her 
life,  and  the  poet  tells  us  that  she  died. 
We  read  in  his  strange  book  that  they  bore 
her  to  the  dim  hall  of  the  Past,  and  that 
she  lay  there  white  and  beautiful.  Four 
boys  clothed  in  blue  with  silver  stood 
beside  her,  slowly  waving  white  plumes. 
And  when  the  people  had  come  in  and 
stood  together  very  silently,  the  most 
beautiful  singing  voices  began — 

" 'Whom  bring  ye  us  to  the  still  dwell- 
ing?' " 
The  four  boys  answered : 
"  '  'Tis  a  tired  playmate  whom  we  bring 
you.    Let  her  rest  in  your  still  dwelling 
Let  us  weep.    Let  us  remain  with  her!'  " 
But  the  swe^t  voices  rang  out, 
"  'Children,  turn  back  into  life!  Your 
tears  let  the  fresh  air  dry.     Haste  back 
into  life!    Let  the  day  give  you  labor  and 
joy,  till  evening  brings  you  rest.'  " 
And  the  listening  children  understood. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE    The  "Eoreword"  of  Miss 
Menefee's  admirable  little  volume   "Child  Stories 
from  the  Masters"  throws  some  light  on  the  pur- 
pose of  this  particular  story  and  on  others  in  the 
book.    We  quote  a  part  of  it: 
In  writing  these  stories  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  follow  the  plot  or  problem  of  the  poems,  which  in 
almost  every  case  lies  beyond  the  child's  reach.  The 
simple  purpose  as  found  in  the  whole,  or  the  sugges- 
tion of  only  a  stanza  or  scene,  has  been  used  as  oppor- 
tunity for  picturing  and  reflecting  something  of  the 
poetry  and  intention  of  the  originals. 

As  story-teller  to  the  same  circle  of  children  for 
several  years,  it  became  neceessary  to  draw  upon  the 
great  literary  fount  for  suggestion,  and  it  was  found 
that  "Pippa, "  the  art  child  of  industry,  could  add  a 
poetic  impulse  toward  the  handwork  of  spinning, 
thread-  winding,  weaving,  the  making  of  spinning 
wheels,  winders  and  looms, without  too  great  violence 
to  the  original  poem  itself. 

"Mignon,"  as  the  creature  of  an  art  that  exists  for 
art's  sake,  was  set  to  contrast  with  Pippa,  who  through 
service  finds  a  song  to  heal  and  to  inspire. 

The  writer  hopes  for  "Child  Stories"  that  it  may 
serve  to  suggest  to  teachers  how  they  may  utilize  the 
great  store  of  poetry  and  art  at  hand.  To  do  this  they 
are  themselves  under  the  joyful  necessity  of  keeping 
close  to  the  great  sources.  On  this  last  point  Mr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris  says:  "A  view  of  the  world  is  a  perpetual 
stimulant  to  thought,  always  prompting  one  to  reflect, 
on  the  immediate  fact  or  event  before  him,  and  to  dis- 
cover its  relation  to  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  the  only  antidote  for  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  teacher  to  sink  into  a  dead  formalism,  the 
effect,  of  too  much  iteration  and  of  the  practice  of  ad- 
justing knowledge  to  the  needs  of  the  feeble-minded 
by  perpetual  explanation  of  what  is  already  simple  ad 
nauseam  for  the  mature  intelligence  of  the  teslcher 
It  produces  a  sort  of  pedagogical  cramp  in  the  soul, 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy  like  a  philosophical  view 
of  the  world,  unless  perhaps,  it  bo  the  st<idy  of  the 
greatest  poets,  Shakespeare,  Dante  and  Homer. 
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A  Little  Dutch  Boy  and  Girl  of  Old  New  York 


Parti 

"Oh,  the  Dutch  companee* 
Is  the  best  companee 

That  ever  came  across  from  the  old  countree!" 

TTELNRICH  was  shouting  this  refrain  in 
*  *  Dutch  lustily — he  called  it  singing — when 
Anneke,  his  small  neighbor,  ran  out  to  tell  him 
some  news. 

Anneke  was  the  prettiest  little  girl  in  all 
the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam.  At  least 
Heinrich  thought  so  though,  being  a  boy,  he 
would  not  have  said  so  for  anything.  Her 
eyes  were  blue  as  violets  and  her  cheeks  were 
as  pink  as  the  wild  rose  petals.  Even  her 
tight  little  Dutch  cap  could  not  altogether 
conceal  how  pretty  her  flaxen  hair  was,  for 
the  unruly  little  curls  stole  out  from  it  and 
surrounded  her  chubby  face  like  a  shining 
halo. 

She  did  not  know  that  it  was  pretty.  She 
was  told  that  it  was  very  untidy,  and  she  was 
always  trying  to  make  it  lie  back  sleek  and 
smooth  like  her  cousin  Frederica's.  She 
looked  a  good  deal  like  a  little  scarlet  tulip  as 
she  stood  there  in  her  full  red  skirt  held  out 
by  a  great  number  of  petticoats  and  her  slim 
little  green  waist,  only  no  tulip  could  be  half 
so  sweet. 

Like  a  tulip  swaying  in  the  wind,  she  rocked 
to  and  fro  in  excitement.  Even  her  voice 
trembled  as  [she  quavered  forth  breathlessly 
the  greatest  news  that  had  ever  come  to  the 
colony. 

"Oh  Heinrich,  the  English  ships  are  com- 
ing down  on  us!  They  have  ever  so  many 
cannons  and  they  will  batter  our  houses  all  to 
pieces!" 

"Why,  that  can't  be  so!"  cried  Heinrich 
in  astonishment.  "You  are  only  a  girl, 
Anneke.  You  couldn't  have  understood.  Our 
governor  had  particular  word  that  the  English 
fleet  was  sailing  here  only  to  settle  certain 
matters  in  their  own  colonies.  They  will  not 
fire  their  cannons  at  us." 

"Oh  yes,  they  will,"  answered  Anneke. 
She  looked  half  frightened  and  half  pleased 
at  the  excitement.  "Governor  Stuyvesant 
has  had  new  word.  As  soon  as  he  received  it 
he  issued  orders  that  every  man  in  New  Am- 
sterdam should  go  to  work  with  the  soldiers 
fortifying  the  city." 

"Has  he?  Then  I'm  going."  Heinrich  did 
not  stop  for  another  word  of  explanation.  He 
was  off  like  a  shot  though  Anneke  called  after 
him,  "Don't  you  go.  You're  not  a  man. 
You're  only  a  boy!" 

"I'm  big  enough  to  handle  a  spade,"  he 
called  back  to  her.  Straight  to  the  water's 
edge  he  sped  where  already  men  were  begin- 
ning the  digging.  But  he  did  not  go  because 
he  was  so  anxious  to  help  in  the  fortifying  of 
the  city,  he  went  to  be  in  the  excitement  of 
it  The  grown  men  did  not  seem  so  very 
anxious  to  work  either.  There  was  as  much 
talking  as  plying  of  spades  and  it  was  far 
from  complimentary  to  the  Dutch  governor, 
Peter  Stuyvesant. 

"The  English  have  more  liberties  than  we," 
they  grumbled.    "And  when  we  asked  our 
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governor  as  respectfully  as  was  possible  to 
give  us  some  such  liberties  he  flew  into  a 
passion.  He  refused  everything  we  asked 
for  and  dismissed  our  delegates  as  if  they  had 
demanded  something  wrong.  He  didn't  owe 
his  authority  to  the  people,  he  said,  but  it 
was  given  him  by  God  and  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company.  But  we  believe  that  God  is 
on  the  side  of  free  rights;  and  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  is  not  worth  fighting  for  since 
they  refuse  to  give  us  what  is  for  our  best 
good.  We'd  rather  surrender  to  the  English 
who  will." 

All  along  the  line  such  grumblings  were 
heard  and  the  spades  moved  but  slowly. 

He  was  a  good  man,  this  fiery  governor, 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  a  brave  one,  but  he  did 
not  believe  with  popular  liberty  and  he  had 
not  won  his  people's  love.  He  really  wanted 
their  good,  but  he  wanted  it  to  be  brought 
about  just  according  to  his  own  ideas.  He 
had  lost  a  leg  fighting  for  his  country  and  so 
wore  a  wooden  one  trimmed  with  silver,  and 
was  called  Old  Silver  Leg. 

Old  Silver  Leg  stumped  up  and  down  where 
the  men  were  at  work,  doing  his  best  to  rouse 
them  to  resist  the  English,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  very  well.  Before  long  the  English 
fleet  was  anchored  * 
in  the  bay,  and 
the  English  com- 
mander sent  a  let- 
ter offering  the 
inhabitants  of 
New  Amsterdam 
all  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  if 
they  would  sur- 
render, and  de- 
claring that  if 
they  did  not  the 
English  ships 
would  reduce  the 
city  with  their 
cannons. 

Governor  Stuy- 
vesant was  very 
angry.  He  tore 
the  letter  into 
pieces  and  order- 
ed the  people  to 
arm  themselves  to 
resist.  But  the 
people  did  not 
want  to  fight. 
They  filled  the 
streets  with  hisses 
and  groans  for  the 
governor. 

"I  will  never 
surrender  the 
city.  I  will  see  it 
reduced  to  ruins 
first,' '  he  de- 
clared. 

"It  will  be  re- 
duced to  ruins  in-, 
deed,"  the  Dutch 


fathers  declared  ruefully.  ' '  The  English  havt 
over  a  hundred  cannons  and  ships  full  of  sol- 
diers. We  have  only  twenty  cannons  and  a 
hundred  fifty  soldiers.  Our  houses  will  be 
battered  to  pieces  and  we  may  all  be  killed. 
We  do  not  want  to  fight  the  English.  We 
want  to  surrender  to  them." 

"I  will  never  surrender,"  answered  brave 
Old  Silver  Leg. 

Then  the  Dutch  mothers  called  all  their 
children  to  them  and  scrubbed  and  washed 
and  combed  them  until  their  round  faces 
fairly  shone  with  cleanness.  They  would 
have  done  that  no  matter  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Then  they  marched  them,  Heinrich 
and  Anneke  and  Katrina  and  Neltje  and  Ja- 
kobus  and  all  the  rest  to  the  governor's  house. 
An  awed  and  scared  little  group,  they  stood 
before  him  with  the  mothers  just  behind. 

"See  our  children,"  cried  the  New  Amster- 
dam mothers  with  tears  running  down  their 
cheeks.  "They  are  in  danger  of  being  killed, 
every  one,  if  the  English  attack  us.  We  pray 
you  for  the  sake  of  these  little  ones  to 
surrender." 

Little  Anneke  with  her  round  blue  eyes  and 
frightened  chubby  face  stood  just  in  front  of 

(Continued  on  page  73) 


"Little  Anneke  with  Her  Frightened  Chubby  Face  Stood  in  Front  of  the  Governor" 

('arl)on  or  hectographed  copies  of  this  picture  may  be  given  to  pupils  to.  trace, 
color  and  use  in  booklets  containing  reproduced  versions  of  this  story. 
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Serving  Hot  Lunches  in  a  Rural  School  IV 


BY  LULU  ROSENGRANT 


OUPS  and  stews  are 
inexpensive,  nourish- 
ing and  easy  to  pre- 
pare, and  should  be 
served  frequently 
during  cold  weather. 
No  two  cooks  prepare  stew  alike  and 
for  this  reason  the  recipes  vary  in 
details.  When  properly  prepared, 
no  one  with  a  normal,  healthy  appe- 
tite will  refuse  it.  The  following 
recipe  is  a  favorite  with  all  the  chil- 
dren, so  we  serve  it  often  during  the 
snapping  cold  weather.  We  vary  the 
recipe  slightly  each  time,  and  we 
always  think  the  last  way  is  the  best. 
STEW 


MACARONI  AND  CHEESE 


2  cups  macaroni 

\%  cups  grated  cheese 

3  qts.  boiling  water 


salt 
milk 


2  cups  lean  meat  (chopped  fine) 
4  medium  potatoes  (chopped  fine) 
1  small  onion  %  teaspoonful  pepper 

}i  cup  carrot  (chopped  fine.)      2  tablespoonfuls  flour 
'/z  cup  turnip  (chopped  fine)       4  cups  water 
V  teaspoonful  salt 

Soak  the  meat,  with  the  bone  if  possible, 
in  the  water  for  about  one-half  hour,  then  set 
aver  the  flame  and  simmer  for  two  hours,  add 
the  vegetables,  flour,  salt  and  pepper  and  cook 
until  the  vegetables  are  tender.  The  meat  is 
usually  chopped  at  home  and  put  to  soak  as 
soon  as  the  child  who  brings  it  reaches  school, 
for  the  longer  it  is  soaked  the  better  will  be 
the  flavor  of  the  extractives. 

The  value  of  meat  as  a  food  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  both  protein  and  fat;  both  of 
these  yield  energy  and  give  heat,  but  protein 
is  the  only  one  that  can  build  and  repair  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  Fat  is  the  most  concen- 
trated form  of  body  fuel.  Its  high  fuel  value 
explains  the  economy  of  nature  in  storing  fat 
in  the  body  for  use  in  case  of  need.  Fats  are 
more  needed  and  as  a  rule  more 
craved  and  better  taken  care  of  during 
cold  weather.  It  is  important  to  have 
the  excretory  system  working  prop- 
erly when  fats  are  taken  in  any  con- 
siderable amount  to  avoid  any  clog- 
ging of  the  bile  duct  which  causes 
the  so-called  biliousness. 

Cooking  meat  develops  the  pleas- 
ing taste,  it  also  loosens  the  protein 
of  the  connective  tissues  and  so  makes 
the  meat  more  tender.  Extreme  heat 
tends  to  harden  the  albuminoids  and 
also  weakens  the  flavor  of  the  extract- 
ives. Meats  lose  weight  in  cooking. 
A  small  part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
escape  of  meat  juices  and  fat/ but 
the  chief  part  of  the  material  lost  is 
simply  water. 

The  nutritive  value  of  meat  soup 
depends  upon  the  substances  dissolved  out 
of  meat  bones,  and  gristle  by  the  water.  In 
m-dinary  meat  broths  these  consist  almost, 
wholly  of  extractives  and  salts,  which  are 
very  agreeable  and  often  useful  as  stimulants 
but  have  little  or  no  value,  as  actual  nutri- 
ment, since  they  neither  build  tissue  npr 

yield  energy.  , 

Flavoring  materials  used  with  meats  serve 
to  stimulate  the  digestive  organs  to  greater 
activity  and  so  aid  in  the  thoroughness  of 
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digestion.  Animal  foods  alone  would  support 
life  with  the  aid  of  water  and  oxygen  but 
would  be  very  extravagant  as  an  exclusive 
diet,  because  in  order  to  obtain  enough  of  cer- 
tain elements  to  give  the  required  heat  and 
energy  necessary  for  the  body,  one  would 
take  nearly  four  times  as  much  protein  as  is 
needed.  To  get  rid  of  the  extra  amount  of 
protein  would  overwork  the  various  organs, 
especially  the  kidneys. 

Mashed  beans  is  another  favorite  mid- 
winter dish.  Beans  are  very  nutritious  and 
have  a  high  fuel  value,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
meat  substitute,  in  fact  we  find  all  classes  of 
food  in  beans.  When  we  are  to  have  beans 
the  girls  wash  them  at  the  afternoon  recess 
and  put  them  to  soak  in  plenty  of  water  to 
which  a  pinch  of  soda  has  been  added;  this 
softens  and  sweetens  the  vegetable  by  remov- 
ing the  strong  acrid  flavor.  As  soon  as  I  reach 


Around  the  Candy  Dish 

school  the  following  morning,  I  remove  the 
beans  from  the  water  in  which  they  have 
been  soaked,  cover  them  with  plenty  of  cold 
water  and  set  them  on  to  cook.  Beans  should 
cook  slowly  with  the  cover  part  way  off  the 
stew  pan  until  they  have  reached  the  required 
degree  of  tenderness.  While  the  children  are 
laying  their  tables  1  mash  the  beans  and  sea- 
son them  with  butter,  salt,  pepper  and  a 
little  milk. 


Serve 


we 


Cook  the  macaroni  in  the  boiling 
salted  water  about  twenty  minutes  or 
until  it  cuts  easily  with  a  fork.  Put 
a  layer  of  macaroni  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  or  pan  in  which  it  is  to  be 
baked,  sprinkle  with  a  layer  of  cheese, 
repeat  this  until  the  macaroni  and 
cheese  have  been  used,  then  pour  in 
hot  milk  until  the  milk  can  be  seen 
just  below  the  top  layer.  We  have  no 
oven,  so  we  put  the  covered  baking 
dish  in  a  pan  containing  boiling  water 
and  cover  with  another  pan;  this 
answers  the  purpose  very  well  except- 
ing that  the  food  does  not  brown 
Macaroni  and  cheese  are  rich  in  pro- 
tein; macaroni  contains  starch,  and  the  two 
together  form  almost  a  balanced  meal.  Good 
macaroni  has  a  yellow  color,  and  rough  tex- 
ture, breaks  clean  instead  of  splintering 
and  swells  to  double  its  size  in  cooking.  Mac- 
aroni is  very  nutritious  when  used  in  combi- 
nation with  cheese  or  cream.  Supplementary 
work  on  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  will 
make  a  very  interesting  language  lesson. 

We  plan  to  serve  stewed  prunes  when  we 
serve  macaroni  and  cheese. 

STEWED  PRUNES 
V/z  lbs.  prunes.    Lemon  if  liked. 
3  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

When  school  is  dismissed  in  the  afternoon 
we  wash  the  prunes  and  cover  them  with 
plenty  of  water  and  allow  them  to  soak  over 
night.  The  next  morning  add  the  sugar  and 
cook  slowly  until  they  are  soft.  From  thirty 
minutes  to  an  hour  will  be  required. 
We  frequently  cook  our  fruit  for 
sauces  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  stove 
is  not  needed  for  the  preparation  of 
the  dinner  at  that  time.  If  dried 
peaches  are  used  instead  of  prunes, 
they  should  be  washed  carefully,  then 
covered  with  boiling  water  and  allowed 
to  soak  over  night;  the  skin  can  then 
be  removed  easily  the  next  morning 
and  the  appearance  will  be  improved. 

The  extended  use  of  fruit  in  the 
diet  is  certainly  justified  on  the  ground 
of  palatability,  food  value  and  aes- 
thetic consideration,  but  their  use  is 
further  justified  on  the  ground  of 
hygiene.  Most  fruits  are  laxative; 
besides,  we  seem  to  crave  and  require 
a  certain  amount  of  acid  in  our  diet, 
and  the  citric,  malic  and  other  fruit 
acids  are'undoubtedly  wholesome. 

Occasionally  on  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  I  allow  the  children  to  make 
candy.  They  enjoy  it  very  much  (the  teacher 
does  too)  and  will  work  extra  hard  for  the 
privilege  of  making  the  Christmas  candies, 
or  to  fill  tiny  boxes  to  give  as  favors  to  our 
visitors  on  special  occasions.  The  girls  fur- 
nish the  recipes  of  which  they  have  a-  great 
variety.    Cooked  fondant  is  one  of  the  favor- 
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March  Lessons  in  Hygiene 


STREETS  AND  SCHOOL  YARD 
Use  of  streets  and  sidewalks :  What  children 
can  do  to  make  them  safe  and  attractive. 
Keeping  sidewalks  free  from  traffic. 
Disposal  of  refuse. 
Care  of  fences,  lawns  and  trees. 
Removal  of  glass. 

Refraining  from  throwing  snowballs. 
Cautions  while  on  the  street. 

Look  both  ways  before  crossing. 

Use  the  crosswalks. 

Do  not  take  risks. 

Wait  until  the  car  stops. 

Avoid  jumping  on  wagons  and  cars. 

Avoid  touching  fallen  wires. 
Why  do  we  have  well  kept  streets  and 
smooth  sidewalks  carefully  cared  for  by  a  town 
or  city?  A  town  or  city  must  have  some  way 
for  people  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another,  and  some  means  for  those  who  de- 
liver food  and  other  necessaries  to  get  to  their 
customers.  Some  streets  seem  smoother  and 
better  than  others.  That  is  because  they  are 
used  the  most  and  the  town  takes  the  best  care 
of  them. 

Our  main  street  is  covered  with  paving 
stones  to  make  a  good  solid  foundation  for  the 
constant  traffic.  The  broad  avenues  leading 
by  houses  and  through  parts  of  the  town  where 
people  live  are  made  firm  and  good  for  auto- 
mobiles and  carriages.  The  sidewalks  are 
well  cared  for  especially  where  there  are 
crowds.  They  need  to  be  wide  and  smooth 
to  make  walking  easy  and  pleasant. 

Many  people  use  the  sidewalks  every  day  to 
go  to  work,  to  go  shopping,  and  also  for  pleas- 
ure. The  sidewalks  are  very  necessary  as  a 
safe  place  where  we  may  walk  and  not  feel 
afraid  that  automobiles  and  wagons  may  run 
over  us. 

The  streets  are  also  used  as  a  place  for  tele- 
phone and  electric  light  wires.  When  trolley 
cars  run  through  the  streets  there  is  necessity 
for  wide  streets. 

The  street  is  useful  as  a  place  for  gas  and 
water  pipes  to  be  laid.  We  can  easily  see  that 
a  town  could  not  do  without  streets. 

What  children  can  do. 

What  can  you  do  to  make  the  streets  and 
your  own  school  yard  more  safe  and  attractive? 

First,  we  will  think  of  the  things  you  can  do 
to  make  them  more  safe. 

Very  often  you  are  sent  to  the  store  and  you 
take  your  cart  with  you  to  bring  home  the 
goods.  Is  it  safe  for  other  people  to  have  a 
small  boy  running  by  them  with  a  heavy  cart? 
You  may  have  a  bicycle  and  enjoy  riding  it 
on  the  sidewalk  where  it  is  smooth.  There  is 
danger  in  this  for  others,  especially  old  people 
and  children. 

When  there  is  snow  or  ice  on  the  ground  the 
sidewalks  may  be  delightful  places  for  you  to 
slide,  but  it  causes  much  trouble  for  others 
when  the  only  place  to  walk  is  made  slippery 
and  unsafe.  The  street  is  the  place  for  carts 
and  bicycles,  and  a  hill  outside  the  town  or  a 
street  set  apart  for  the  purpose  is  the  only 
place  to  slide.   It  means  grave  danger  to  your- 
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selves  to  slide  where  teams  or  cars  are  con- 
stantly passing  to  and  fro,  or  even  to  slide 
down  side  streets  onto  a  busy  thoroughfare. 
It  is  far  better  not  to  coast  at  all,  or  to  go  a 
long  way  to  some  safe  hill,  than  to  risk  having 
to  go  through  life  with  a  maimed  body. 

Occasionally  you  may  be  eating  an  orange 
or  a  banana  on  the  way  to  school.  What  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  peelings?  Keep 
them  until  you  reach  a  barrel  for  such  things 
or  the  box  in  the  school  yard.  It  is  an  unclean 
as  well  as  a  dangerous  thing  to  throw  orange 
or  banana  peels,  or  paper,  about  the  streets. 

It  is  the  same  with  your  schoolyard.  Never 
throw  anything  down  for  someone  else  to  pick 
up.  If  you  have  no  refuse  box  in  your  school 
yard,  keep  it  until  you  go  in  and  can  find  a 
place  to  put  it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  you  drop  a  glass 
bottle  or  jar  on  the  sidewalk.  Do  not  leave 
the  pieces  of  glass  there  to  cause  trouble.  You 
can  readily  tell  me  of  things  that  would  be 
harmed  by  glass  left  in  the  street.  Horses 
are  often  driven  close  to  the  curb  where  they 
might  cut  their  feet.  Dogs  and  cats  cut  their 
feet  very  easily  on  small  pieces  of  glass.  It 
would  be  almost  sure  to  puncture  the  tires  of 
an  automobile  driven  close  to  the  curb,  causing 
much  trouble  and  expense.  Even  people 
might  be  injured  by  stepping  on  glass,  espe- 
cially if  it  was  warm  enough  for  boys  to  go 
barefooted. 

Care  offences,  lawns,  and  trees. 

Why  do  people  have  prettily  painted  fences, 
smooth,  well  trimmed  lawns,  and  beautiful 
shade  trees?  You  say,  to  make  the  streets 
and  yards  beautiful.  Are  you  doing  your  part 
when  you  scratch  the  fences  with  dirty  sticks, 
make  unsightly  marks  and  pictures  with  col- 
ored chalk,  make  paths  and  worn  corners  and 
edges  on  the  lawns,  and  break  or  mar  the 
trees?  The  town  belongs  to  you  just  as  much 
as  it  does  to  the  man  who  owns  the  hand- 
somest estate.  The  lawns  and  trees  are  yours 
to  enjoy  and  yours  to  care  for,  not  because  you 
own  them,  but  because  you  have  eyes  to  see 
the  beautiful  all  about  you.  I  am  sure  you 
enjoy  beautiful  things  and  it  is  only  in  a  care- 
less or  forgetful  mood  that  these  things  are 
done.  It  may  make  a  delightful  noise  (a 
thing  dear  to  a  boy's  heart)  to  run  a  stick 
along  a  fence.  There  may  be  a  secret  satis- 
faction in  writing  funny  things  on  a  clean 
white  fence  about  that  boy  who  teased  you 
yesterday.  It  seems  very  much  shorter  when 
the  last  bell  is  ringing  to  run  over  the  corner 
of  that  lovely  lawn.  It  may  look  manly  as 
you  run' down  the  street  to  be  able  to  jump  up 
and  break  off  that  high  branch.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  good  citizens  we  must  think  what 
results  there  will  be  before  we  do  things 
simply  for  our  own  pleasure,  to  gratify  some 
childish  whim. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  good  citizen  but  no  one 
likes  to  do  easy  things.  We  are  all  striving 
to  do  the  things  that  take  exceptional  strength, 
will  power  and  forbearance,  and  those  are  the 
qualities  a  good  citizen  must  have.   Before  we 


are  good  citizens  of  our  town  we  must  be  good 
citizens  of  our  school.  These  things  I  have 
spoken  of  must  be  remembered  concerning  the 
school  yard  as  well  as/  the  street.  The  walks 
are  to  be  traveled  on,  not  the  lawn,  the  trees 
and  bushes  are  for  shade  and  beauty,  not  for 
playthings,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  fence 
clean  and  unbroken. 

Throwiruj  stones  or  snowballs. 

One  more  thing  you  must  avoid,  that  is 
throwing  anything.  A  snowball  well  made 
is  as  dangerous  a  thing  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  boy  as  the  hardest  kind  of  a  stone. 
The  boy  you  are  aiming  at  may  be  willing  that 
you  should  throw  it  and  may  be  ready  to  re- 
turn the  fire,  but  think  of  the  people  going  to 
and  fro  who  may  be  injured  by  your  rough 
play.  The  streets  are  for  everybody  and  you 
have  no  right  to  do  anything  to  harm  or  en- 
danger anyone  although  what  you  do  may  be 
harmless  in  itself.  If  you  wish  to  snowball 
each  other  choose  a  deserted  place  where  no 
one  else  will  receive  the  ill  benefits  of  your 
fun.  I  can  see  no  time  or  place  when  throw- 
ing stones  is  necessary  or  enjoyable,  but  snow- 
balling may  prove  good  sport  for  those  taking 
part  provided  no  ill  will  is  felt. 

Cautions  while  on  the  street : 

There  are  a  good  many  things  to  be  remem- 
bered on  the  street,  especially  where  there  are 
many  wagons,  cars  and  automobiles. 

There  are  some  rules  to  be  followed  whether 
the  streets  are  crowded  or  not.  Always  look 
both  ways  before  starting  across  the  street. 
When  you  have  once  started  keep  right  on, 
for  if  a  driver  starts  to  turn  out  for  you  and 
you  turn  to  run  back  he  can  hardly  avoid  hit- 
ting you.  Never  take  risks;  if  there  is  any- 
thing coming  wait  for  it  to  pass.  You  never 
have  anything  more  important  to  do  than  to 
look  after  your  own  safety,  unless  it  be  to 
save  another.  The  safest  place  to  cross  is  on 
the  crosswalk.  That  is  where  the  cars  go 
more  slowly  and  the  drivers  are  'keeping  a 
better  watch  for  people. 

When  you  are  riding  on  the  cars  wait  until 
the  car  stops  before  getting  off.  There  is  no 
hurry,  for  the  other  people  are  willing  that 
you  should  have  time  to  get  off  safely.  Look 
both  ways  before  going  from  the  car  to  the 
sidewalk,  or  if  you  are  going  on  the  other  side 
look  carefully  before  you  step  out  from  behind 
the  car. 

A  chance  ride  on  the  back  of  a  wagon  or  car 
is  never  worth  the  risk.  What  do  you  gain 
by  such  a  ride?  You  may  ride  one  or  two 
blocks  before  you  are  seen  and  ordered  off, 
but  what  does  that  short  ride  amount  to  com- 
pared to  the  terrible  risk  you  run?  You  may 
be  instantly  killed  or  injured  for  life  to  pay 
for  that  worthless  ride. 

Dangling  wires  hanging  from  an  electric 
light  pole  are  very  dangerous  to  handle.  You 
may  be  pretty  sure  they  are  charged  with 
electricity  and  if  the  covering  is  worn  off  the 
least  bit  it  means  probable  death  to  handle 
them.  Men  experienced  in  such  work  have 
often  been  killed  handling  live  wires. 
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The  Police  Department  of  Just  Right  Town 
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NE  DAY  Nurse  Bell 
came  running  to 
The  home  of  Billy 
Brown ; 
He  was,  perhaps  you 
recollect, 
The  Mayor  of  Just 
Right  Town. 

"Mayor  Brown,  May- 
or Brown,"  cried 
Nursie  Bell, 
"My  house  was  robbed  last  night. 
While  I  was  gone,  some  one  came  in 
And  stole  all  things  in  sight!" 

"Why,  why,"  said  startled  Mayor  Brown, 

"Who  ever  heard  the  like? 
We'll  have  to  get  policemen  to 
.  Patrol  the  streets  at  night!" 

"But  all  my  things!"  and  Nursie  then 

Began  to  weep  and  wail. 
"We  need  right  now,"  said  Billy  Brown, 

"Policemen  and  a  jail." 

So  through  the  bold,  bad  robbery 

Of  the  house  of  Nursie  Bell 
Came  a  lesson  to  the  citizens, 

And  a  benefit  as  well. 

Police  Department  straight  they  formed, 

Some  stations  they  built  too, 
And  a  jail  with  small  barred  windows  which 

The  prisoners  might  look  through. 

Policemen  walked  about  the  streets 

By  night  as  well  as  day, 
And  if  they  saw  a  dirty  tramp, 

They'd  order  him  away. 

No  beggars  were  permitted  now 

Upon  the  streets  to  roam, 
For  the  policemen  sought  them  out, 

And  ordered  them  all  home. 

Citizens  Fred  and  Eddie  once 

Did  fight  o'er  bound'ry  line, 
The  police  took  them  to  the  Court, 

The  Judge  imposed  a  fine. 

A  mad  dog  ran  about  the  streets, 
All  viewed  him  with  much  dread, 

Policemen  ordered  all  in-doors  . 
And  shot  the  mad  beast  dead. 


Whenever  strangers  came  to  town 
And  wished  to  find  a  place, 

The  policeman  gave  directions 
With  pleasant,  smiling  face. 

Whenever  accidents  occur, 

As  oft  they're  sure  to  do, 
Policemen  of  the  city  then 

Will  render  aid  to  you. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  street, 
Where  people  throng  the  way, 

White-gloved  "traffic  men" 
Guard  crossings  every  day. 

Chauffeurs  and  teamsters  tarry  when 
They  see  that  up-raised  hand, 


Policeman  Tracing  and  Coloring  Card 

Give  carbon  or  heetographed  copies  to  pupils. 


They  know  it's  their  part  to  obey 
The  policeman's  command. 

One  day  a  man  came  speeding  down 
The  Main  Street  of  Just  Right, 

He  heeded  not  the  policeman 
But  drove  with  all  his  might. 

A  motorcycle  man  was  sent, 
Who  caught  him  on  Town  Line, 

He  took  him  to  the  station-house, 
And  there  he  paid  a  fine. 

One  dark,  dark  night  in  winter  time 

Mistress  Jenny  heard  a  noise, 
Quite  low  and  sly  and  stealthy — not 

Like  Citizen  girls  and  boys. 

She  'phoned  Police  Headquarters  and 

Reported  what  she'd  heard, 
Policemen  came  with  lanterns  dark 

And  never  said  a  word. 

They  quickly  walked,  now  here,  now  there. 

And  keenly  looked  about, 
And  with  their  lights  the  darkest  spots 

They  carefully  sought  out. 

Aha! — in  darkest  corner  of 

Miss  Jenny's  cellar — oh! 
They  spied  a  man,— a  burglar, 

And  they  quickly  seized  him— so. 

They  snapped  hand-cuffs  upon  him,  and 

They  took  him  off  to  jail, 
And  Jenny  thanked  them  much  for  that, 

For  she  was  scared  and  pale. 

He  was  a  bold  and  famous  robber, 

The  papers  said  next  day, 
And  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
.  A  prison  far  away. 

A  mother  came  to  town  one  day 
And  brought  her  children  small. 

When  she  was  ready  to  go  home, 
She  could  not  find  them  all. 

She  called  the  police  to  aid  her, 

They  sought  the  city  o'er, 
And  safe  restored  the  children  lost, 

To  mother's  arms  once  more. 

"We  don't  see  how  we  ever  did 

Without  our  police  band," 
Said  all  the  Citizens.   "They  are 

The  finest  in  the  land!" 
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The  Child  with  a  Reputation 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  — We  know  that  our  readers  will 
welcome  this  contribution  for  Miss  Johnston  is  always 
interesting  when  she  gives  us  her  experiences  in  disci- 
pline. She  has  "a  way"  of  putting  things  that  makes  her 
articles  as  entertaining  as  fiction.  We  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  Miss  Johnston  will  contribute  another  ar- 
ticle during  1915. 

^y'w'  ^  HERE  are  few  schools  that  do 
not  have  one  or  more  members 
who  own  a  definite  reputation 
as  the  disturbing  element  by 
which  the  misconduct  of  the 
whole  school  is  instigated,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  a  model  establish- 
ment. However,  in  all  probability,  it 
wouldn't;  the  mantle  of  a  leader  seldom  falls 
to  the  ground. 

Usually  the  child  possesses  more  initiative 
than  his  fellows,  and  has  gained  his  label  un- 
consciously; but  being  once  in  his  possession, 
he  finds  it  far  too  entertaining  to  relinquish. 
This  is  mainly  because  of  his  vanity  in  living 
up  to  what  brings  him  the  admiration  of  his 
associates.  All  this  is  an  impulse  dating  back 
to  the  unidentified  origin  of  the  human  ego- 
ism, that  lives  on  recognition — the  pitiful 
ambition  to  be  "funny"  in  order  to  be  central.^ 
Then,  too,  the  badness  of  such  a  child  is 
very  often  the  shallow  veneer  that  his  vanity 
supports,  while  his  real  self  is  well  scared  at 
the  probability  of  his  undoing.  His  main  de- 
fense is  the  bravado  of  his  reputed  self,  and 
he  is  very  quick  to  notice  any  difference  in 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  him.  This 
is  a  direct  tribute,  and  nothing  is  so  encour- 
aging; he  becomes  less  and  less  afraid  of  be- 
ing discovered.  Usually  he  is  not  discovered 
■ — he  is  finally  subdued  by  superior  physical 
strength,  and  only  outwardly,  for  he  really 
becomes  a  veteran,  and  as  such  is  revered  by 
his  comrades  for  honorable  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  out-numbering  forces. 

But  experience  and  earnest  thought  teach 
a  broader  outlook.  Attention  paid  to  a  child's 
good  qualities  meets  the  same  appreciation 
with  which  he  greets  the  notice  that  his  bad- 
ness wins.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  his  line 
of  operation  is  not  so  much  from  preference 
as  from  the  fact  that  results  are  obtained 
much  more  quickly.  The  well-behaved  child 
is  left  to  himself,  a  fact  strongly  asserting 
lack  of  time,  or  indolence,  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  young.  This  situation  the 
child  handles  with  excellent  aptitude,  de- 
manding by  the  quickest  method  what  his 
wide-awake  nature  desires.  Then  he  is  mis- 
understood, becomes  the  so-called  "bad  boy," 
and  perhaps  at  last,  the, boy  who  is  really  bad, 
for  it  becomes  less  and  less  easy  to  turn,  or 
be  turned,  back  to  the  right  track. 

What,  then,  if  we  ignored  the  incorrigible 
child  on  his  false  side  and  sought  after  him 
along  the  line  of  his  finer  impulses  and  real 
foundation  of  useful  energy  and  innate  worth  ? 

My  first  glimpse  of  school  teaching  was  con- 
fronted by  this  problem.  It  was  in  a  country 
district,  and  as  the  director  promised  me  the 
position,  he  glanced  past  my  horse  and  smiled 
as  he  remarked: — 


BY  MAUDE  ALICE  JOHNSTON 

"There  comes  your  bad  boy;  aside  from 
him  there  is  never  any  trouble." 

The  approaching  boy  was  clad  in  blue  over- 
alls, his  bare  feet  pattering  softly  in  the  dust 
of  the  cross  roads.  There  were  no  fixed  lines 
in  the  little  round  face,  no  expression  in  the 
dark  eyes;  there  was  only  that  irresponsible 
childish  interest  in  whatever  issue  presented 
itself.  Somehow,  I  believed  in  him,  and  that 
helps.  Yet  in  the  months  that  followed,  there 
was  a  disposition  to  look  for  the  unexpected 
from  that  boy — merely  because  he  had  a  repu- 
tation. That  energy  was  wasted.  I  remem- 
ber only  that  he  traveled  the  lonely  country 
road  ahead  of  me  each  morning,  and  I  often 
heard  his  merry  whistle  when  dusk  came  be- 
fore I  was  ready  to  leave  the  schoolroom.  He 
once  saved  the  most  important  feature  of  an 
entertainment  by  assuming  the  main  char- 
acter's part  with  less  than  ten  minutes' 
notice. 

Such  was  my  "bad  boy."  I  think  the  lively 
work  put  into  those  days,  and  the  merry  good 
fellowship  among  us,  afforded  such  new  and 
interesting  lines  that  the  new  world  crowded 
the  old  one  out.  It  is  recognized  as  a  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  misconduct  in 
school  is  the  result  of  undirected  energy.  To 
meet  this  condition  fully  often  requires  more 
time  than  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  average 
teacher;  but  this  should  be  remembered  be- 
fore judgment  is  placed  on  the  child.  After 
all,  under  such  circumstances,  a  very  small 
share  of  the  blame  really  lies  with  him. 

There  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  whose 
teacher  openly  referred  to  him  as  the  one 
menace  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
of  her  grade.  He  was  widely  known  as  the 
worst  possible  case. 

One  day  he  came  to  visit  in  my  grade,  saun- 
tering in  with  the  air  of  one  bent  upon  a 
highly  entertaining  time;  he  glanced  at  me 
with  an  insolent  consciousness  of  my  inability 
to  change  his  program.  When  he  was  fairly 
seated,  in  the  liveliest  section  of  the  room,  I 
looked  toward  him,  smiled  in  recognition  of 
his  presence  as  a  guest,  and  then  gave  him  no 
further  attention  until  after  the  opening  songs 
were  sung.  These  had  seemed  to  interest 
him;  now  I  saw  him  fling  a  paper- wad.  I 
walked  slowly  down  the  aisle  and  laid  a  book 
and  several  magazines  on  a  desk  a  little  at 
one  side. 

"John,"  I  said  quietly,  "I've  placed  some 
books  over  there  where  its  quieter  to  read  and 
nearer  the  light,  if  you  care  to  move.  Gram- 
mar work  may  not  interest  you  much,  but  I 
hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant  time  with  the 
papers ;  we  like  to  make  visitors  comfortable. ' ' 

If  he  had  left  the  room  I  could  not  have 
heard  less  of  him.  When  school' was  dis- 
missed, he  marched  out  with  the  others;  his 
slouchy  shoulders  were  straighter,  the  great 
black  eyes  quiet. 

"Come  again, "I  said  quietly,  as  his  glance 
came  to  me  in  passing,  and  we  smiled. 

It  was  the  attitude  I  would  have  given  a 
"good  boy"  and  John  met  it  just  as  readily; 


was  he  a  bad  boy  after  all?  A  test  cannot  be 
estimated  from  one  day's  experience,  but  I 
believe  something  might  have  been  done  for 
John,  who  as  it  was  got  thrown  out,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  from  a  second  grade. 

One  day  I  taught  as  substitute  in  the  second 
grade  of  a  village  school.  As  the  children 
gathered  around  my  desk  before  the  session 
opened,  a  small  boy  directed  a  nudging  thumb 
into  the  shoulder  of  his  nine-year-old  neighbor. 

"Teacher,  this  is  our  bad  boy.  Miss  Mary's 
got  an  awful  time  with  him,  haint  she,  Joe?" 

I  lifted  my  eyes  and  met  squarely  the  gray 
eyes  of  the  reputed  terror,  a  moment  passed 
and  a  smile  dawned  in  the  face  of  each. 

"How  does  that  happen,  Joe?  Aren't  you 
man  enough  to  play  fair  without  threats  or 
coaxing?" 

There  was  no  fear  or  evasion  in  those  eyes. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  honest 
thought  I  saw  there.  If  he  had  known  how, 
he  would  have  answered  me  frankly.  A  new 
idea  was  gripping  him  and  I  left  him  alone 
with  it. 

As  the  day  passed,  I  glanced  often  toward 
Joe,  but  found  no  cue  by  which  to  identify 
the  bad  boy  I  had  heard  of.  At  recess  I  found 
it  easy  to  launch  the  subject  of  Joe,  and  they 
told  me  the  teacher  had  been  accustomed  to 
give  him  a  penny,  a  book— any  trifle  that 
would  induce  good  conduct  for  the  day.  At 
last  I  asked  why  he  was  a  good  boy  that  day. 

"Teacher's  going  to  give  him  a  box  of 
candy  tomorrow  if  he  behaves  today,  so  you'll 
think  we  have  a  good  school."  Joe's  face 
wore  no  tangible  expression,  and  I  began  to 
feel  the  unrest  of  a  worker  who  must  quit  in 
the  middle  of  an  interesting  job.  But  he 
stopped  at  my  desk  on  the  way  home. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I'm  not  going  to 
take  that  box  of  candy— T  can  be  good  with- 
out." 

A  week  after  the  term  began  in  a  sixth 
grade,  a  note  came  to  me  from  a  parent  who 
acquainted  me  with  the  reputation  of  two 
boys  who  had  incurred  her  displeasure  by 
some  out-of-school  misdemeanor.  She  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  I  "must  use  harsh  meas- 
ures" in  dealing  with  them. 

One  boy  was  of  the  disposition  that  leads 
readily  but  cannot  be  driven.  "Leading"  in 
school  is  accomplished  by  assuming  that  the 
wishes  of  the  child  are  identical  with  your 
own.  Along  this  principle,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  draw  his  attention  to  the  subject  and 
casually  mention  what  I  wished  him  to  do.  I 
was  careful  never  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  see 
if  he  was  going  to  obey,  and  he  always  did 
what  was  expected  of  him.  This  worked  so 
well  that  I  sometimes  wondered  if  some  other 
method  might  have  been  equally  adequate; 
but  one  day  a  former  teacher  spoke  to  me 
about  him. 

"How  does  Harris  behave?  Sternly  as  I 
could  speak  to  him,  he  fairly  defied  me." 

The  other  boy  had  been  in  school  for  several 
weeks  without  displaying  any  dangerous 
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Easter  Pantomime    "Abide  With  Me" 


Pantomimed  by  Grace  B.  Faxon.  Illustrated  by 
poses  by  Susie  Stallings,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Faxon's 


"When  Other  Helpers  Fail  and  Comforts  Flee" 

THIS  pantomime  is  easily  prepared,  Select  from 
six  to  t  welve  girls  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  ask  each  to  provide  her  own 
robe  made  of  white  cheesecloth  cut  Grecian  style.  A 
very  pretty  pattern  of  a  Greek  gown  may  be  obtained 
of  the  Butterick  Company  for  fifteen  cents,  and  a 
single  pattern  may  be  passed  from  one  to  another.  A 
good  quality  of  cheesecloth  may  be  purchased  for 
seven  cents  a  yard  in  large  cities;  it  takes  about  six 
yards  for  one  gown.  If  the  girls  must  send  away  for 
it,  buying  it  by  the  bolt  would  be  the  least  expensive 
way. 

On  the  evening  of  the  presentation  the  girls  may 
wear  their  hair  in  Psyche  knots  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  (Study  the  statue  of  Psyche.)  Two  bands  of 
white  ribbon  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  should  be  bound 
around  the  forehead,  fastened  under  the  knot  of  hair, 
for  a  fillet.    The  hair  may  be  waved  from  the  face  and 


she  will  never  be  sure  of  herself.  You  who  are  to 
drill  the  actors,  and  for  whom  these  suggestions  and 
directions  are  written,  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
words  and  gestures.  Only  three  rehearsals  without 
the  singer  are  necessary. 

Select  the  finest  soloist  you  can  obtain,  for  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  selection  depends  upon  the  voice. 
Spare  no  effort  to  have  violin  accompaniment  as  well 
as  piano  or  organ.  You  will  need  but  one  rehearsal 
with  the  music. 

At  the  first  three  rehearsals,  you,  as  director,  sim- 
ply recite  the  words  slowly,  that  is,  taking  as  much 
time  as  the  singer  probably  would. 

At  the  presentation  the  music  including  the  singer 


"Change  and  Decay  in  All  Around  I  See" 

should  be  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  audience. 
They  may  be  placed  in  a  space  curtained  off  beside 
the  stage. 

Arrange  the  actors  gracefully  on  the  platform,  so 
that  each  may  be  easily  seen.  When  the  curtain  rises 
— at  the  same  time  that  the  musical  prelude  begins — 
the  actors  are  standing  with  their  eyes  looking  out 
into  the  audience,  their  arms  hanging  easily  at  sides. 
With  the  first  words  of  the  singer,  they  take  the  first 
pose. 


"Through  Cloud  and  Sunshine,  Oh,  Abide  with  Mc  !" 

If  it  is  possible  to  use  colored  lights,  the  effect  will 
be  greatly  enhanced.  At  all  events  the  audience  room 
should  be  darkened  and  the  stage  not  brilliantly 
lighted;  only  light  enough  so  that  the  facial  expres- 
sions of  the  actors  are  plain.  On  certain  poses  throw 
on  colored  lights. 

VERSE  I 

"Abide  with  me!    Fast  falls  the  eventide," 
.(Left  hand  laid  on  chest,  right  ascends  high;  eyes, 
too,  are  raised. ) 
'"The  darkness  deepens," 
(Carry  right  hand  slowly  down  to  side.) 

"Lord,  with  me  abide!" 
(Both  hands  carried  front,  palms  up,  a  little  higher 
*     than  shoulder  level. ) 


"Earth's  Joys  Grow  Dim,  Its  Glories  Pass  Away" 

combed  back  loosely.  White  slippers  and  white  stock- 
ings add  to  the  beauty  of  the  costume,  but  are  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  when  the  expense  would  be  too 
great. 

Two  weeks  beforehand  will  be  time  enough  to  re- 
hearse. It  is  almost  imperative  that  each  actor  learn 
the  words  of  the  song  before  rehearsals  begin,  else 


"What  But  Thy  Grace  Can  Foil  the  Tempter's  Power?' 


"I  Triumph  Still  if  Thou  Abide  With  Me" 

"When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee," 
(Clasp  hands  while  they  are  high  and  then  carry  them 
to  low  front;  head  falls  on  chest.  See  illustration. ) 
"Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,  abide  with  me!" 
(Lay  left  hand  on  chest,  raise  right  hand  high  at 
right  oblique ;  also  eyes.  Hold  through  interlude. ) 

(Continued  ou  page  76) 
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A  Spring  Operetta  for  Arbor  Day  or  Any  Occasion 


The  Flowers  at  Under-the-ground 

By  Bella  Scofield 

Setting:  The  walls  of  Under-the- 
ground  are  of  dark  brown,  roughly  irreg- 
ular, with  patches  of  moss.  In  the 
background  are  large  roots,  some  of 
which  extend  out  upon  the  stage.  Large 
moss-covered  stones  are  scattered  about 
the  stage.  In  one  corner  a  heap  of 
stones  extends  nearly  •  to  the  ceiling, 
where  a  bright  streak  of  white  daylight 
may  be  seen  between  the  stones. 

Directions :  The  walls  and  roots  may 
be  covered  with  heavy  brown  paper.  For 


Flowers  (see  music  on  this  page)  — 
I 

Hasn't  Mother  Nature  called  us  yet? 
Can  it  be  her  Flowers  she  would  forget? 
Hasn't  Robin  Redbreast  come  to  sing? 
Aren't  the  streams  awakening  to  the 
spring? 

Can  you  hear  the  tapping  of  the  show- 
ers? 

Hasn't  Mother  Nature  called  her  Flow- 
ers? 

II 

In  Mother  Nature's  palace,  Undcr-the 
ground, 


Under-the-Ground  Song 
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Hasn't  Mother  Nature  called,  us 
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sWwers : 


Hftsnt  Mother  Nature  tailed  \\e.r 


stones,  cloth  or  paper  covered  boxes. 
The  coarse  moss  is  most  simply  made  by 
dyeing  ordinary  packing  excelsior  a  moss 
green,  and  gluing  to  walls  and  stones. 
If  dyes  are  not  available,  a  small  piece 
of  colored  crepe  paper  boiled  with  the 
excelsior  is  effective.  The  doors  at  right 
and  left  should  be  concealed  as  far  as 
possible. 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES 

Mother  Nature,  dress  trimmed  with 
vines  and  grasses. 

The  Flowers :  a  Rose,  two  Anemones, 
and  as  many  Daisies,  Buttercups,  Snow- 
drops, Violets,  Bluebells  and  Asters  as 
desired.  Each  Flower  wears  a  bonnet 
shaped  and  colored  like  the  flower  of  her 
name. 

Jack  Frost,  with  white  hair,  long 
white  frosted  cloak  and  cap,  carrying  a 
palette  and  brushes. 

Jack's  cloak  and  cap  are  made  of  white 
cloth.  To  imitate  the  frosted  figures, 
draw  the  design  in  large  open  lines, 
spread  glue  along  these  lines,  and  sprin- 
kle quickly  with  coarse  crystallized  salt. 
Leave  until  dry,  when  the  superfluous 
salt  will  shake  off,  leaving  a  good  frost 
pattern. 

SCENE 

Rose  i?  standing  on  the  stones  in  the 
corner,  looking  wistfully  through  the 
crack.-.  The  other  flowers  rest  among 
the  stones  and  roots.  As  the  Flowers 
sing,  they  stir  and  rise,  some  sitting  on 
the  stones. 


All  the  sleeping  Flowers  may  be  found; 
Walls  of  roots  and  stone,  so  deep  moss- 
lined, 

Cozy  where  no  storm  or  cold  can  find. 
Here  we  sleep  away  long  winter  hours 
Till  Mother  Nature  comes  ko  call  her 
Flowers. 

A  Daisy — What  a  long  sleep!  Has 
;in.\  body  gone  yet? 

An  Aster — Let  us  see.  Snowdrops, 
are  you  here? 

Snowdrops — Waiting  for  the  spring! 

Aster — Buttercups? 

Buttercups  —  Carrying  our  sunshine 
cups. 

Aster— Violets? 

Violets — Bearing  the  breath  of  Spring 
as  perfume. 

Asters — Bluebells? 

Bluebells — All  our  blue  bells  tuned  to 
chime. 

Aster — Daisies? 

Daisies — Here,  hidden  among  the  great 
tree's  roots. 

Aster  — Pink  and  purple  Asters,  you 
are  all  here? 

Asters  (primly) — We  are  here.  Indeed, 
these  young  Flowers  could  not  well  get 
on  without  our  advice. 

A  Buttercup — And  here  are  the  two 
little  pink-and-white    Baby  Anemones 

who  have  never  seen  a  springtime  yet. 


A  Violet— Bless  the  Babies!  How 
daintily  Mother  Nature  has  dressed  them  ! 

A  Bluebell — She  allowed  us  to  make 
owir  bonnets  this  year.  Do  you  like 
them? 

A  Daisy— Very  much.  The  Bluebells 
always  wear  their  bonnets  so  gracefully. 
Mother  Nature  insists  that  we  daisies 
shall  wear  ours  very  primly. 

An  Aster — She  allows  us  Asters  to 
choose  the  color  for  ours.  I  always  pre- 
fer purple.  It  is  the  royal  color.  Can't 
you  Buttercups  ever  wear  anything  but 
yellow? 

A  Buttercup— We  never  thought  of  ask- 
ing for  another  color — the  children  love  it 
so.  But  did  you  see  Rose's  new  bonnet? 
Mother  Nature  made  it  herself,  and 
warned  Rose  to  be  very  careful  of  it,  for 
there  never  was  another  so  beautiful. 

A  Daisy— Why,  where  is  Rose?  She 
was  here  beside  me  when  we  went  to 
sleep. 

All— What?  Has  she  gone?  (All  look 
about  excitedly. ) 

A  Snowdrop — Ah,  there  she  is,  on  the 
big  stones,  looking  up  so  eagerly! 

A  Bluebell— She  is  peeping  up  into  the 
world  above ! 

A  Violet — What  is  she  trying  to  see? 

An  Aster — I  know.  She  hopes  to  see 
Jack  Frost. 

All— Jack  Frost !  But  why  Jack  Frost? 

Aster — I  can  tell  you  that  too.  You 
were  not  in  the  Garden  till  the  end  as  we 
were.  We  Asters  always  stay  after 
Mother  Nature  sends  the  rest  of  you  to 
sleep  down  here.  But  last  autumn  Rose 
was  naughty,  and  insisted  on  staying  in 
the  Garden.    Then  Jack  came.  Now, 


you  know  we  Asters  never  associate  with 
Jack —  . 

A  Daisy — But  why  not.  Aster? 

A  Bluebell — Why  do  you  autumn  Flow- 
ers dislike  Jack  Frost  so  much? 

Aster  (with  much  superiority — Ah,  you 
summer  Flowers  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  him,  have  you? 
Let  me  warn  you  to  go  safely  to  sleep 
when  Mother  Nature  calls  you;  for  if 
Jack  touches  so  much  as  the  end  of  a 
bonnet  string,  your  bonnet  will  fall 
shapeless  and  blackened.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  brighten  it  again. 

A  Violet — I  know !  We  went  out  too 
early  one  spring,  and  Jack  struck  us 
roughly.  How  it  hurt!  Our  bonnets 
hung  faded  all  spring. 

A  Snowdrop — That  explains  why  you 
Asters  looked  so  shabby  when  Mother 
Nature  brought  you  down  to  Under-the- 
ground  last  autumn.  But  what  happened 
to  Rose? 

Aster— As  I  was  saying,  we  Asters  are 
wise  enough  not  to  be  friendly  with 
Jack,  and  merely  bow  coldly  in  the  wind 
when  he  comes.  When  he  asks  us  to 
play  with  him  we  ignore  him  and  look 
the  other  way.  Then  he  finds  some  fool- 
ish Flower  to  play  with,  or  pulls  at  our 
bonnets  for  spite. 

A  Buttercup— But  tell  us  about  Rose, 
please,  Aster. 

Aster  —When  Rose  was  so  naughty,  we 
sent  a  fat  old  Bumblebee  to  tell  her  that 
her  behavior  was  unpleasing  to  us,  and 
that  harm  would  surely  come  to  her.  She 
refused  to  take  our  warning,  tossed  her 
head  in  the  wind,  and  played  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  Bumblebee  when  he  should 
have  been  carrying  pollen  for  us.  But 
when  Jack  Frost  came  into  the  Garden 
Rose  forgot  poor  Bumblebee.    The  wind, 


Buttercups'  Song 
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A  Spring  Operetta— continued 


who  passed  by,  found  him  lying  dead  at 
the  foot  of  Rose's  bush  the  next  morn- 
ing. Such  a  fine  fellow  he  was!  And 
such  a  friend  to  the  Asters ! 

A  Daisy— And  Rose? 

Aster— As  you  might  expect!  They 
danced  among  the  leaves  while  the  wind 
sang  for  them.  The  sunshine  was  grow- 
ing colder  every  day.  But  Rose  did  not 
notice — she  was  so  happy.  Then  one 
evening,  when  we  could  hear  them  whis- 
pering together,  trying  to  catch  a  moon- 
beam on  Jack's  palette,  he  touched  her 
bonnet  —  and  it  was  ruined !  Such  a 
sight!  Rose  was  dreadfully  frightened 
and  called  Mother  Nature  quickly  enough 
then. 

A  Snowdrop— How  terrible! 

A  Bluebell — I  should  have  been  fright- 
ened, too! 

A  Daisy — What  did  Mother  Nature  say? 

Aster — She  looked  around  the  Garden, 
and  as  we  were  all  Frost-touched,  she 
brought  us  to  Under-the-ground. 

A   Buttercup — We  are  not  afraid  of 
Jack  Frost! 

Second  Buttercup — We  defy  him  and 
he  never  comes  near. 

Third  Buttercup— But  come,  let  us  go. 
The  children  will  be  looking  for  us. 

(Buttercups  takeoff  their  bonnets,  and 
holding  them  up  as  if  carrying  a  dish, 
come  to  front  of  stage.) 

Buttercups  (see  music  on  page  54) — 
I 

What's  the  use  of  wailing  for  thespring- 
t  i  me? 

Who's  afraid  of  icy  wind  or  snow? 

Buttercups  arc  we, 

Daring  as  can  be, 
Let  us  take  our  golden  cups  and  go. 

II 

Jack  Frost  is  a  naughty,  roguish  fellow, 
But  his  guarded  secret  we  well  know — ■ 
Jack's  afraid  to  stay 
Where  the  sunbeams  play, — 
Let  us  take  our  golden  cups  and  go. 

Ill 

Jack  Frost  knows  'tis  wise  to  stay  far 

from  us, 
He  can  touch  us  only  to  his  woe, 
In  our  cups  of  gold 
'Sunbeams  bright  we  hold, 
Let  us  take  our  golden  cups  and  go. 

(They  replace  bonnets  on  heads,  open 
the  door  at  left  and  march  out.) 

A  Violet  -Aren't  they  brave!  They 
always  go  first ! 

An  Aster-  It  vexes  me  that  Rose 
should  stand  there  looking  for  Jack  Frost. 
Why  can't  she  sleep  as  she  ought?  I 
shall  call  her.  (rises)    Rose!  Rose! 

Rose  (springing  down  from  rocks  and 
coming  forward) — Did  some  one  call  me? 

Aster — Indeed    I  did.     Haven't  you 
slept  any  all  winter? 

A  Snowdrop— Rose,  dear,  how  lovely 
your  new  bonnet  is ! 

Rose — Mother  Nature  is  so  good  to  me! 

Aster — Well,  take  my  advice  now,  and 
obey  Mother  Nature! 

A  Bluebell — Don't  you  feel  like  sleep- 
ing a  little  now,  Rose?  It  isn't  long  till 
spring. 

Rose—  I  am  so  impatient  to  go  I  can't 
sleep ! 

Aster— I  suppose  you  want  to  play 
with  .lack  Frost  again  before  he  goes. 

Hose 
then? 

A  Snowdrop — Yes,  indeed.  Before 
Mother  Nature  will  allow  us  to  go  out 
again. 

A  Violet— Or  else  he  would  ruin  our 
new  bonnets. 

Aster  (provokingly)  -Remember  what 
happened  in  the  garden,  Rose. 

Rose — That  was  only  an  accident,  I'm  i 


(startled) —Is  he  going  away. 


sure.  Jack  would  never  have  spoiled  my 
bonnet.  Why,  Mother  Nature  herself 
calls  him  to  help  her.  Nobody  can  put 
the  brooks  to  sleep  but  Jack.  I  hope  she 
will  let  me  go  out  to  play  with  him  again 
before  he  leaves !  ( 

Aster — She  won't!    So  you  may  as 


well  do  as  I  say,  and  sleep  till  spring. 

A  Daisy — Think  of  the  playfellows  you 
have  in  the  summertime — the  birds  and 
the  dragonflies,  the  butterflies  and  bees! 

Rose — Butterflies  and  bees,  indeed! 
They  shiver  and  die  at  the  scorn  in 
Jack's  eyes! 
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A  Violet  (coaxingly) — Promise  me  you 
will  not  go  out  to  play! 

Rose  (hesitates,  then  yields)  —  I'll 
promise  you  Violet.  Let  me  sleep  here 
by  you. 

(The  Flowers  settle  themselves  to 
sleep.) 

A  Snowdrop— Such  lovely  dreams  as 
we'll  have! 

Flowers  (see  music  on  this  page)  — 

-  I 

Snowdrops — Dreaming, 
Violets — Dreaming, 
Other  Flowers — 

Birdwings  flashing  through  the  air, 
Stir  of  leafbuds  everywhere, 

Snowdrops — Dreaming, 

Violets — Dreaming. 

Snowdrops — 

Snowdrops  are  dreaming  of  golden  sun 
rays, 

Dancing  with  crystal  drops  through  rain- 
bow sprays ; 

Violets — 

Violets  are  dreaming  of  springing  grass 
blade, 

Fragrant  buds  op'ning  in  woodland  shade. 
Other  Flowers — 

Silv'ry  sprinkling 
Streams  a-tinkling, 

All— Dreaming, 

II 

Bluebells — Dreaming, 

I  )aisies — Dreaming, 

Other  Flowers — 

Silver-winged  dragonflies, 
Opal-tinted  summer  skies, 

Bluebells — Dreaming, 

Daisies — Dreaming. 

Bluebells — 

Bluebells  are  dreaming  of  leaves  that 
dance, 

Hiding  away  from  the  sun's  long  lance. 
Daisies — 

Daisies  are  dreaming  of  clover  land, 
Busy  with  hum  of  marauding  band. 

Other  Flowers— 

Bob'link  whistle, 
Down  of  thistle, 

All—  Dreaming. 

Ill 

Asters — Dreaming,  dreaming, 
Other  Flowers — 
x     Golden  glowing  Autumn  days, 
Mantle-wrapped  in  purple  haze. 

Asters — Dreaming,  dreaming. 

Asters  are  dreaming  of  gardens  trim, 
Trees  lifting  stately  each  goldhung  limb. 
Cobwebs  that  float  in  the  zephyr's  hold, 
Silvery  threads  from  shuttles  of  gold. 

Other  Flowers  — 

Sun-sheen  shimmer, 
Stardust  glimmer, 

All— Dreaming. 

(Flowers  sleep.) 

Rose  (stirring) — I  must  see  if  Jack  has 
gone  yet.  Just  one  peep.  I  can't  sleep 
anyway,  (Climbs  up  to  look  through 
cracks.)  Not  anywhere  insight!  And 
he  never  comes  in  the  summertime.  Oh, 
dear!    (Walks  back  to  center  of  stage.) 

Rose  (singing  to  tune,  "The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer")  — 

I 

"fwas  the  Tast  Rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone. 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Were  faded  and  gone. 
Long  the  butterflies  had  vanished, 

All  the  merry  birds  had  flown; 
None  to  hear  the  Rose's  sighing 

By  the  garden  hedge  alone. 

( Continued  on  page  76) 
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Little  Plays  and  Exercises  for  Spring  Holidays 


A  Half  Hour  in  Holland 

By  Laura  Rountree  Smith 

The  children  may  make  invitations  to  this  eu- 
tertainment  and  decorate  them  with  tulips 
or  windmills  or  Dutch  figures. 

The  girls  wear  blue  dresses,  white  caps,  ker- 
chiefs and  aprons.  The  boys  wear  brown  trou- 
sers and  caps,  brown  or  red  neck-scarfs,  white 
blouses. 

All  wear  wooden  shoes  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Novelty  Wooden  Shoe  Company,  Hol- 
land, Michigan.  Order  by  size  of  shoe.  50  cents 
a  pair. 

The  songs  are  found  in  "The  College  Song 
Book."    Price  50  cents. 

1.  Song — "The  Dutch  Company." 

2.  Recitation— "Three  Little  Maids." 
Three  little  maids  from  Holland  are  we, 
We  are  very  happy  as  all  can  see. 
Here's  Hilda  and  Gretel  and  Gretchen  so 

small, 

We  are  sure  you  will  fall  in  love  with 
us  all.  (Bow.) 


Three  Little  Dutch  Maids 


Hilda— 

We  walk  up  and  down  to  hear  the  news. 
Then  clump,  clump,  go  our  wooden  shoes! 

Gretel— 

We  bow  to  you,  we  are  most  polite, — 
We  all  wear  caps  and  kerchiefs  white. 

Gretchen — 
I  suppose  you  wonder  why  we  choose 
To  wear  such  heavy  wooden  shoes. 

All- 
Merry  Holland  maids  are  we. 
We  throw  you  kisses,  one  two,  three. 

3.  Recitation — "Tulips."  (By  girl  with 
basket  of  tulips.) 

In  the  land  of  Holland 

Pretty  tulips  grow. 
Red  and  white  and  yellow, 

Come  up  in  a  row, 
And  we  think  they  grow  and  grow, 

Because  the  children  love  them  so. 

4.  Recitation  —  "Windmills."  »(Boy 
with  toy  windmill.) 

Round  and  round  the  windmills  go 

In  Holland,  far  away, 
When  the  pleasant  breezes  blow, 

Turning  night  and  day. 
Whirling  round,  I  hear  them  cull 
Happy  songs  to  one  and  all. 

5.  Recitation — "Knitting."  (Girl  with 
knitting.) 

Busy  are  the  Holland  maids, 

Knitting  every  day. 
Click,  click,  click,  the  needles  go, — 

We  knit  and  knit  away, 
Making  useful  things,  you  know, 
In  the  land  where  tulips  grow. 

6.  Song— "The  Dutch  Warbler.  " 

7.  Recitation —  "Dutch  Pictures.  (By 
three  boys.) 

First  Boy  (with  tin  of  "Dutch 
Cleanser") — 

Dutch   Cleanser  makes    the    tin  things 
shine, 

We  use  the  powder  small  and  fine. 

All- 
Open  the  can  and  sprinkle  it  so, 
Away  and  away  (he  dust  will  go. 
Second  Boy  (with  Dutch  plate)  — 
Very  curious  to  relate 
Here  is  my  picture  on  a  plate. 
All— 

On  plates  you  may  often  see, 
A  jolly  Holland  company. 


Third  Boy  (with  Dutch  picture  in  a 
book) — 

You'll  often  find,  if  you  will  look, 
The  Holland  children  in  a  book. 

All— 

We  are  a  jolly  company, 
We're  complimented,  as  you  see, 
Our  pictures  are  before  you — so, 
And  into  story  books  we  go. 

8.  Windmill  Game. 

(An  even  number  of  boys  and  girls  play 
the  game.  They  stand  in  a  circle  in 
couples,  every  other  couple  boys,  every 
other  couple  girls.  They  raise  their  arms 
and  clasp  the  hand  of  their  partner. 

Two  boys  now  circle  round  each  couple 
in  the  circle,  singing  to  tune  "Lightly- 
Row.  ") 

Holland  maids,  Holland  maids. 

Wear  such  funny  wooden  shoes; 
Holland  maids,  Holland  maids, 

Like  to  hear  the  news; 
Turning,  turning,  ever  so. 
Round  and  round  the  windmills  go 
Holland  maids,  Holland  maids, 
All  wear  wooden  shoes. 

(The  boys  stop  at  any  time  before  two 
girls  who  take  their  places.  The  boys 
stand  in  circle.  These  two  girls  now  cir- 
cle round  each  couple  in  the  circle,  sing- 
ing to  the  same  tune. ) 

Holland  lads,  Holland  lads, 

Often  are  so  very  shy; 
Holland  lads,  Holland  lads, 

We  will  pass  then  by. 
Round  and  round  the  windmills  go 
When  the  winds  of  autumn  blow; 
Holland  lads,  Holland  lads, 
Are  so  very  shy ! 


A  Couple  in  the  Windmill  Game 


(The  girls  stop  before  any  couple  of 
boys  and  change  places  with  them  and 
the  game  continues  as  long  as  desired. 
The  position  of  a  couple  is  shown  in  the 
picture.) 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  pupils 
may  serve  cocoa  and  wafers,  using  nap- 
kins with  Dutch  designs  on  them. 

Easter  Time 

Thirty  days  hath  September 
Every  person  can  remember, 
But  to  know  when  Easter  comes 
Puzzles  even  scholars  some. 

When  March  the  twenty-first  is  past 
Just  watch  the  silvery  moon, 
And  when  you  see  it  full  and  round 
Know  Easter')  1  be  here  soon. 

After  the  moon  has  reached  its  full. 
Then  Easter  will  be  here, 
The  very  Sunday  after. 
In  each  and  every  year. 

And  if  it  haps  on  Sunday 
The  moon'should  reach  its  height 
The  Sunday  following  this  event 
Will  be  the  Easter  bright 


The  Trees'  Defense 

By  Mary  V.  Myers 

Thirteen  children  stand  about  promiscuously, 
to  represent  trees.  A  woodman  with  a  card- 
board ax  over  his  shoulder  walks  among  them  in 
search  of  a  useless  tree.  With  his  ax  he  touches 
each  child  upon  the  shoulder,  who  in  turn,  as  he 
is  touched,  recites  his  stan/.a,  in  defense  of  the 
tree  he  represents,  whereupon  the  woodman  re- 
turns his  ax  to  his  shoulder  and  approaches  the 
next  tree  in  like  manner.  Kach  recites  his  stanza 
in  turn  as  the  ax  is  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  At 
the  close  the  woodman  returns  his  ax  to  his 
shoulder  and  recites  his  stanza  to  the  school  or 
audieuce,  then  leads  the  trees  in  a  simple  march 
to  their  seats. 

(These  stanzas  have  been  arranged  in  simple 
form  and  language,  so  that  they  may  be  used  as 
cut-up  reading  lessons,  preparatory  to  memor- 
izing.) 

First  Child— 

I  am  a  peach  tree. 
My  fruit  is  sweet ; 
Come,  help  yourself 
My  fruif  to  eat. 
Second  Child — 

I  am  a  tree 

With  apples  round 
Upon  my  branches 
And  the  ground. 

Third  Child— 

My  leaves  are  green, 

My  blossoms  white, 
My  cherries  red, — 

Please  take  a  bite. 

Fourth  Child— 

I  am  a  little  pear  tree 

And  be  it  widely  known, 
That  I  will  give  you  many  pears 

When  to  treehood  I  have  grown. 

Fifth  Child— 
My  plums  are  round  and  ripe  and  red, 

My  pulp  is  very  sweet, 
If  you'll  but  ask  it,  I  wiil  toss 

My  plums  right  at  your  feet. 

Sixth  Child— 
My  hickory  nuts  I  like  to  give 

To  frisky  little  squirrels, 
Sometimes  I  toss  them  down  in  showers 

To  little  boys  and  girls. 

Seventh  Child- 
Chestnuts  brown,  chestnuts  brown, 

Who  will  want  my  chestnuts  brown? 
Chestnuts  brown,  chestnuts  brown, 
I  will  send  them  tumbling  down. 

Eighth  Child— 
My  walnuts  ripe  arc  good  I"  ea1 . 

My  leaves  for  shade  1  give, 
My  branch  for  bird,  my  trunk  for  you, 

A  home  in  which   to  live. 

Ninth  Child— 
Although  a  beechnut's  very  small. 

I  freely  to  you  give, 
My  timber  too  will  make  for  you 

A  home  in  which  to  |:ve. 

Tenth  Child — 
If  you'll  but  tap  me  on  my  hack, 

And  there  insert  a  spile, 
Then  boil,  my  sap  to  sugar  sweet 

You'll  think  it  worth  your  while. 

Eleventh  Child- 
Arched  gracefully  above  your  heads, 

The  elm  trees'  branches  meet, 
And  form  for  you  an  avenue. 

While  strolling  down  the  street. 

Twelfth  Child 
The  pine  in  winter  shelters  birds, 

And  gives  them  seeds  to  eat, 
And  blooms  with  toys  at  Christmas  tide, 

For  boys  and  girls  a  treat. 

Thirteenth  Child- 
King  of  the  forest,  they  say  am  I. 

My  strength  I  give  to  you 
For  buildings  strong,  or  ships  at  sea 

That  sail  the  ocean  blue. 

Woodman — 
Forest  and  orchard  have  1  searched 

For  a  tree  that  might  useless  be. 
Each  has  a  service,  a  place  to  fill. 

Plant,  spare  and  protect  the  tree. 


Planting  Trees 

By  Maude  M.  Grant 

An  exercise  for  three  little  boys  and  three  little 
girls.  The  boys  wear  overallsand  big  straw  hats. 
The  girls  wear  pinafores  and  sunbounets.  Two 
boys  carry  small  spades,  the  other  has  a  hoe. 
Two  girls  carry  tiny  trees,  the  third  has  a  sprink- 
ling pot.  The  boys  and  girls  come  in  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  stage.  The  boys  advance  toward 
tile  girls  and  say  in  concert  : 

Boys— 

Where  are  you  going,  you  three  little 
maids? 
Girls — 

We're  going  to  plant  some  trees,  (Turn 
to  audience)  they  said! 

Boys — 

May  we  go  and  help,  you  three  little 
maids? 

Girls — 

Why,  yes,  you  can  dig  for  us,  sirs,  (To 
audience)  they  said! 
(All  advance  and  stand  in  a  group. 
The  boys  pretend  to  dig  a  hole,  the  girls 
hold  up  the  trees  and  the  child  with  the 
sprinkling  pot  sprinkles.) 

A  Girl- 
It's  Arbor  Day,  perhaps  you  know, 
We  hope  our  trees  will  grow  and  grow, 
And  then,  when  we  are  old  and  staid, 
Perhaps  we'll  sit  beneath  their  shade. 

A  Boy- 
Old  trees  are  always  dying  out, 

Breaking  and  falling  too, 
And  so  it  is  our  duty  in 
Their  places  to  plant  new. 

Another  Girl — 
How  desolate  our  land  would  be 
With  never  a  cool,  green  shady  tree! 

Another  Boy — 
Without  the  trees,  what  should  we  do? 
For  their  many  uses  are  known  to  you. 

Third  Girl- 
Wood,  shade,  sap,  fruit,  they  give  us  free, 
There  is  a  use  for  every  tree. 

Third  Boy— 
And  is  it  not  a  joy  for  aye 
To  plant  a  tree  on  Arbor  Day? 

(The  trees  are  propped  np,  the  children 
lay  aside  their  tools  and  taking  hold  of 
hands,  stand  around  the  trees  and  sing 
to  the  tune  of  "America"): 
Hail  to  the  stately  tree, 
Beloved  by  you  and^me, 

All  hail,  we  say, 
Hail  to  the  branches  wide. 
That  spread  from  side  to  side. 
Let  all  plant  trees  with  pride 
On  Arbor  Day! 

Easter  Reading  and  Action  Game 

By  Mary  V.  Myer* 

These  seuleuces  should  be  written  upon  paper 
or  cardboard  cut  in  the  shapes  of  eggs,  chicks, 
baskets,  etc.,  as  the  reading  suggests.  ,The 
baskets  should  be  of  the  color  each  represents 
(the  rainbow  colors). 

The  rhymes  may  be  memorized  and  used  for  a 
Friday  afternoon  exercise.     In  this  event  the 
cardboard  symbol  is  displayed  at  the  close  of 
each  rhyme. 
First  Child— 

I  am  an  Easter  Bunny, 
To  see  mo  hop  is  funny. 

(Hops.  I 

Second  Child — 

This  yellow  Chick  is  not  asleep. 
You  hear  him,  "Peep-peep,  peep-peep!" 

Third  Child— 
This  little  Duck  belongs  to  Jack, 
You  hear  him  with  his,  "Quack,  quack, 
quack !" 

(Flaps  arms  and  quacks. 

f  ourth  Child— 
I  am  an  Egg  so  red  and  round. 
There  in  a  basket  I  was  found. 

Fifth  Child— 

I  am  a  Bird  that  comes  with  sprine. 
You  hear  me  as  I  sing,  sing,  sing. 

(Cheer-up-chee,  chee,  chce! 
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Sixth  Child— 
1  am  :i  Butterfly  with  yellow  wing-, 
I  come  to  tell  yon  it;  is  Spring',  spring, 
spring'. 

(Motion  of  flying. ) 

Seventh  Child — 
I  am  a  Goose  with  yellow  legs, 
1  boring  to  you  some  eggs,  eggs,  eggs. 

(Sound  of  "f,  f,  f.") 

Eighth  Child— 

An  Easter  Lily  of  the  spring, 
You  hear  me  as  1  ring,  ring,  ring. 

(Kings  tiny  bells. ) 

Ninth  Child— 
A  Bunny  comes  at  night 
And  leaves   some  eggs  so  round  and 
bright. 

Tenth  Child-r 

At  morn  we  wake  and  find  it  true, 
The  eggs  are  red  and  green  and  blue. 

Eleventh  Child— 
And  so  we  sing  on  Easter  Day 
Of  lily,  bird  and  eggs  so  gay. 

SIX  EASTER  BASKETS 
First  Basket— 
A  violet  basket  here  have  I, 
It  has  a  handle  round  and  high. 

Second  Basket — 
I  have  a  basket  bright  and  new, 
The  color  is  a  pretty  blue. 

Third  Basket — 
This  basket  you  have  never  seen, 
The  color  is  a  pretty  green. 

Fourth  Basket — 

I  like  a  color  that  is  mellow. 
My  basket  is  a  pretty  yellow. 

Fifth  Basket— 
An  orange  basket  here  you  see, 
An  Easter  gift  it  is  to  be. 

Sixth  Basket — 
This  color  is  a  pretty  red, 
The  basket  is  my  kitty's  bed. 

The  Breath  of  Spring 

By  Virlinda  C.  Foster 

The  pupil  who  recites  verses  I,  2,  3  and  4  takes 
his  place,  and  is  to  be  immediately  followed  by 
the  remaining  six  pupils— "Little  Hreezes" — who 
are  to  run  on  tiploe  lightly,  or  dance  around  the 
pupil  who  first  stepped  forward.  They  stand  three 
on  each  side  of  the  Child. 

Child- 
Little  breezes,  you  are  here, 
Yes,  I  feel  your  presence  near, 
And  I  hear  your  gentle  whisper, 
"It  is  Spring. " 
(Each   Little    Breeze    turns  toward 
speaker    and     whispers.     "Yes  'tis 
spring. ") 

Child  (continues) — 
I  have  waited  long  for  you, 
While  the  winter's  cold  winds  blew, 
And  I'm  glad  to  hear  your  whisper, 
"Spring  is  here. '  ' 

(Little  Breezes  whisper,  "Yes,  'tis 
here. ") 

Child- 
Tell  me,  will  you,  all  you  know? 
Do  the  crocus  blossoms  grow? 
Breathe  again  to  me  your  message 
About  Spring. 

Little  Breezes  (softly)  — 

This  the  message  that  we  bring 
Of  Spring,  yes,  'tis  Spring. 

Child- 
Do  the  violets  from  their  beds 
Lightly  raise  their  drooping  heads? 
,  When  will  1  hear  birds  and  bees, 
If  'tis  Spring? 

Little  Breezes — ■ 
List!  the  birds  sing  in  the  trees, 
And  you'll  hear  the  hum  of  bees. 
See,  flowerets    forth   their  fragrance 

fling! 
And  all  things  say, 

"fis  Spring,  fair  Spring!" 

(Breezes  run  lightly  away  followed  by 
Child. ) 


Bird  Day  Verses 

By  Angle  Marshall 

Leader 

You  say  you  like  the  birds  so  well: 
Now  which  do  you  like  the  best? 
Which  one  to  you  is  dearest, 

Of  ali  birds  from  east  to  west? 
And  tell  why  you  are  so  glad 
That  this  world  with  birds  is  blest. 

(This  verse  may  be  recited  by  a  leader 
and  the  following  verses  given  in  reply, 
or  this  may  be  omitted  and  the  other 
verses  used  as  little  speeches  by  the  tiny 
tots. ) 

First  Child— 
I  like  the  jolly  robin, 

Coming  early  in  the  spring; 
When  he  comes  the  grass  blades  peep  out, 

And  the  flowers  he  seems  to  bring; 
And  I  know  the  springtime's  coming 

When  I  hear  the  robin  sing. 

Second  Child — 
I  like  the  pretty  bluebird, 

Like  to  sit  and  watch  him  fly; 
With  his  coat  brown,  like  the  earth, 

And  his  vest  blue,  like  the  sky; 
His  sweet  song  says,  "  Summer's  coming, 

And  the  winter  has  gone  by." 

Third  Child— 

I  like  the  yellow  oriole, 
He  sings  a  beautiful  song; 

I  like  to  watch  him  weave  his  nest 
Out  of  twigs  and  grasses  strong; 

And  the  breezes  love  the  little  birds 
And  rock  them  all  day  long. 

Fourth  Child — 
I  like  the  merry  meadow  lark; 

In  the  grass  he  makes  his  nest; 
And  he  sings  so  very  sweetly 

'Though  he  is  not  gayly  dressed. 
And  he  eats  such  lots  of  harmful  bugs, 

That  I  think  I  like  him  best. 

Fifth  Child— 
I  like  the  little  sparrow; 

When  no  other  bird  we  see 
He  is  always  here  and  busy, 

And  I  like  him;  though,  maybe, 
His  voice  would  sound  much  sweeter, 

If  with  others  he'd  agree. 

Sixth  Child— 
I  like  the  gay  woodpecker, 

With  his  red  head  and  long  bill ; 
I  like  to  see  him  on  the  tree 

A-drumming  with  a  will ; 
And  the  tree  is  glad  to  hear  him  too, 

And  hopes  he'll  eat  his  fill. 

Seventh  Child— 
I  like  the  funny  bob-o-link, 

Hiding  in  the  grasses  high, 
And  when  I  hear  him  calling, 

I  call  too  as  I  pass  by, 
And  sometimes  he  will  answer, 

"Bob-o-link!"  though  he's  so  shy. 

Eighth  Child— 
I  like  the  merry  brown  thrush 

Sitting  up  in  the  tree, 
Singing  her  happy  little  song 

To  you  as  well  as  me, 
And  she  knows  I  will  not  trouble 

Her  eggs  or  birdies  three. 

All- 
Yes  we  love  the  birds  for  their  beauty, 

And  their  songs  so  sweet  and  gay. 
And  we  know  they  help  the  plants  to 
grow, 

For  they  keep  the  bugs  away; 
And  they  surely  make  us  better 
As  we  watch  them  every  day. 

A  Spring  Song 

Old  Mother  Earth  woke  up  from  her  sleep, 

And  found  she  was  cold  and  bare; 
The  winter  was  over,  the  spring  was  near, 

And  she  had  not  a  dress  to  wear. 
"Alas!"  she  sighed,  in  great  dismay, 

"Oh,  where  shall  I  get  my  clothes? 
There's  not  a  place  to  buy  a  suit, 

And  a  dressmaker  no  one  knows.  " 

"I'll  make  you  a  dress,  "  said  the  spring- 
ing grass, 

Just  looking  above  the  ground, 
"A  dress  of  green  of  the  loveliest  sheen, 

To  cover  you  all  around." 


"And  we,"'  said  the  dandelions  gay, 
"Will  dot  it  with  yellow  bright," 
"I'll  make  it  a  fringe,"  said  forget-nu- 
not, 

"Of  blue,  very  soft  and  light." 

"We'll  embroider  the  front, "  said  the 
violets, 

"With  a  lovely  purple  hue," 
"And  we,"  said  the  roses,  ''will  make 
you  a  crown 
Of  red,  jeweled  over  with  dew." 
"And  we'll  be  your  gems,"  said  a  voice 
from  the  shade, 
Where  the  ladies'  ear-drops  live— 
"Orange  is  the  color  for  any  queen 
And  the  best  we  have  to  give." 

Old  Mother  Earth  was  thankful  and  glad, 
As  she  put  on  her  dress  so  gay ; 

And  that  is  the  reason,  my  little  ones, 
She's  looking  so  lovely  today." 

The  Dream  Composition 

A  clean  white  sheet  of  paper, 

With  "Trees"  written  up  at  the  head. 
"What  else  can  I  say?"  signed  little  May, 

"Why,  trees  are  just  trees,"  she  said. 
"There's  oak  trees,  and  maples  and 
cedars, 

And  grandfather's  willow  tree, 
And  hemlocks  and  spruces,   but    all  of 
their  uses 
I  never  can  tell!"  sighed  she. 

Then  something  wonderful  happened, 

So  strange  it  was  all  like  a  dream, 
For  into  the  nursery  came  trooping 

All  the  trees,  in  a  steady  stream! 
And  one  at  a  time  before  May 

Each  stopped,  and  merrily  spoke. 
"It's  I  make  your  chairs  and  your  tables 
and  stairs, 

And  your  sideboards  and  beds,"  said 
the  oak. 

"I'm  at  my  best  making  shingles," 

The  cedar  tree  smiled  and  said. 
"And  my  special  use,"  spoke  up  the 
spruce, 

"  Is  to  make  the  house  over  your  head. ' ' 
'  'Any  kind  of  a  box  I  can  make  you, 

Except  a  bandbox,"  laughed  the  pine, 
"And  whenever  you  ache,  you  have  only 
to  make 

A  pillow  with  needles  of  mine." 

The   ash  tree  was  swinging  a  basket. 

"I  made  it!"  he  gaily  cried. 
"Any  other  basket— you're  only  to  ask 
it— 

I'll  make  with  the  greatest  pride.  " 
"Shall  I  make  you  a  beautiful  whistle?" 

Grandfather's  willow  smiled. 
"Just  tap  me,  and  see,"  cried  the  maple 
tree, 

'  'What  makes  maple  syrup,  my  child.  " 

The  last  in  the  merry  procession 

The  birch  tree  proved  to  be. 
And  he  smilingly  said,  as  he  nodded  his 
head, 

"I'm  the  spool  manufactory!" 
Then — dreary  me!— did  you  ever? 

Mistress  May's  eyes  open  flew, 
And  the  dream  was  o'er  but  no  matter, 
for— 

Every  word  in  the  dream  was  true! 
The  Birdie 

By  Angie  Marshall 

A  Nonsense  Rhyme 
These  verses  may  be  sung  to  the  old  tune  of 
"My  Brother,"  on  which  this  is  a  sort  of  parody, 
singing  for  the  chorus,  "Oh,  you  birdie,  you  pret- 
ty, pretty  thing," instead*  of,  "Oh,  my  brother, 
you  naughty,  naughty  boy!"  Or  this  may  be 
used  as  a  recitation  to  break  the  solemnity  of  a 
Bird  Day  program. 

Who  is  it  picks  up  all  the  bugs, 
And  eats  the  beetles  and  the  slugs, 
And  to  his  nest  the  bad  worm  lugs? 
The  bird,  the  pretty  birdie. 

Who  is  it  tells  us  when  'tis  day, 
Who  in  the  back  yard  likes  to  play, 
And  cleans  the  bread  crumbs  all  away? 
The  bird,  the  pretty  birdie. 

Who  is  it  winks  his  merry  eye 
When  awkward  men  attempt  to  fly, 
And  gives  them  lessons  on  the  sly?" 
The  bird,  the  pretty  birdie, 


A  Chat  with  Mr.  Rubin 

By  Arthur  Wallace  Peach 

Child- 
Mr.  Robin,  seems  to  me 
You  are  looking  full  of  glee; 
Won't  you  tell  me  how  and  why 
You  are  always  bright  and  spry? 

Robin — 

Certainly,  my  little  friend. 

There's  good  reason,  you  will  see: 
Every  day  I  take  a  bath 

In  a  pool  that's  known  to  me! 

Child- 
Mr.  Robin,  people  say 
That  you  sing  when  skies  are  gray. 
Don't  the  rainy  days  make  you 
Feel  a  little  glum  and  blue? 

Robin — 

Gladly  will  I  tell  you  true — 
I've  no  secret  I  need  hide — 

If  the  heart  is  glad  within, 
Weather  doesn't  count  outside! 

Child- 
Mr.  Robin,  I  have  heard 

People  say  you  were  a  bird 

Of  an  optimistic  mind, 

I  should  like  that  thought  defined. 

Robin — 

I'll  define  it,  little  friend, 
For  a  truth  within  it  clings: 

It  means  I  always  try  to  see 
The  happy  side  of  things! 

Song  for  Spring 

By  Ida  B.  Bassford 

Tune,  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 

The  winter  winds  have  gone  to  sleep, 
And  soon  will  come  the  spring. 
We've  caught  the  wireless  message 
From  the  flash  of  bluebird's  wing. 
We  hear  it  in  the  blithesome  song 
Which  gaily  he  doth  sing — 
Hail  the  beauteous  spring! 
Chorus — i 

Welcome,  welcome,  joyous  springtime. 
It  is  the  little  birdie's  sing-time, 
It  is  the  flowerets'  blossoming-time, 
Beauteous  days  of  spring. 

And  pretty  Miss  Hepatica, 

All  dressed  in  dainty  blue, 

Is  being  kissed  by  every  breeze 

That  sweeps  the  woodland  through. 

She  gaily  nods  her  dainty  head 

And  says,  "How-do-you-do" — 

Gladsome  days  of  spring. 

Chorus — 

The  sun  has  crossed  the  border 
And  the  days  are  getting  long. 
We  watch  the  cheery  music 
Of  the  robin  redbreast's  song; 
It  fills  our  hearts  with  joyousness 
And  keeps  our  courage  strong — 
Bright  and  beauteous  spring. 

Chorus — 

The  Birds 

By  Angie  Marshall 

I  love  the  birds  at  my  window, 
I  wake  with  their  morning  song; 

They  are  always  bright  and  happy 
And  are  busy  all  day  long. 

I  love  to  look  at  the  pretty  things 
With  their  coats  so  bright  and  gay, 

I  love  to  watch  their  moving  wings, 
Far  above  me  as  I  play. 

I  love  to  hear  their  glad  sweet  songs, 

As  up  in  the  air  they  fly; 
But  better  still  is  their  music 

As  they  sing  a  lullaby. 

I  love  to  watch  them  building 

Their  home  in  bush  or  tree; 
As  they  carry  the  bits  of  straw  or  mud 

And  place  them  carefully. 

I  love  to  see  the  tiny  eggs  ' 

The  mother  keeps  so  well, 
And  when  the  little  birdies  come 

I'm  gladder  than  I  can  tell. 

And  I  like  to  think  that  the  Father, 
Who  notes  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Loves  both  the  birds  and  the  children, 
And  watches  over  all. 
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Recitations  and  Exercises  for  Arbor  Day 


The  Palm  Tree 

Is  it  the  palm,  the  cocoa  palm, 

On  the  Indian  sea  by  the  isles  of  balm? 

Or  is  it  a  ship  in  the  breezeless  calm? 

A  ship  whose  keel  is  of  palm  beneath. 
Whose  ribs  of  palm  have  a  palm-bark 
sheath, 

And  a  rudder  of  palm  it  steereth  with. 

Branches  of  palm  are  its  spars  and  rails, 
Fibers  of  palm  are  its  woven  sails, 
And  the  rope  is  of  palm  that  idly  trails. 

What  does  the  good  ship  bear  so  well? 
The  cocoanut,  with  its  stony  shell 
And  the  milky  sap  of  its  inner  cell. 

What  are  its  jars,  so  smooth  and  fine, 
But  hollowed  nuts  filled  with  oil  and 
wine, 

And  the  cabbage  that  ripens  under  the 
Line? 

The  master,  he  sits  on  a  palm  mat  soft, 
From  a  beaker  of  palm  his  drink  is 
quaffed. 

And  a  palm  thatch  shields  from  the  sun 
aloft. 

His  dress  is  woven  of  palmy  strands. 
And  he  holds  a  palm-leaf  scroll  in  his 
hands. 

Traced  with  the  Prophet's  wise  com- 
mands. 

The  turban  folded  about  his  head 
Was  daintily  wrought  of  the  palm-leaf 
braid, 

And  the  fan  that  cools  him  of  palm  was 
made. 

Of  threads  of  palm  was  the  carpet  spun 
Whereon  he  kneels  when  the  day  is  done 
And  the  foreheads  of  Islam  are  bowed  as 
one! 

To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine, — 
House,  and  raiment,  and  food,  and  wine. 

And,  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release, 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  cease 
With  the  shroud   wherein  he  lieth  in 
peace. 

"Allah  il  Allah!!"  he  sings  his  psalm, 
On  the  Indian  sea  by  the  isles  of  balm; 
"Thanks  to  Allah,  who  gives  the  palm!" 

Arbor  Day 

By  Maude  M.  Grant 

The  "day  of  trees"  is  Arbor  Day, 
When  Spring  has  blown  the  cold  away, 
On  Arbor  Day  we'll  plant  a  tree, 
And  sing  a  song  right  merrily. 

We  must  plant  trees  so  there  will  be 
Both  fruit  and  shade  for  you  and  me. 
If  all  do  this,  there'll  be  no  fears 
For  shade  and  fruit  in  after  years. 

Hail,  hail,  then,  Spring  and  Arbor  Day! 
Blow  soft,  spring  winds,  the  branches 
sway ! 

The  rains  will  fall,  the  sun  will  glow, 
And  all  our  trees  will  surely  grow. 


The  Blue  Jay 

By  Hallie  Ives 

Say!  Do  you  hear  that  bird? 
Noisiest  beggar  ever  heard; 
Several  birds  may  form  a  crowd, 
Pleasant,  cheery,  chatting  loud, 
There  is  always  any  day 
One  bright  fellow  screaming — Jay  ! 

Let  us  call  him  Captain  Jay. 
See  his  uniform  so  gay. 
Lighi  and  darker  shades  of  blue, 
Black  and  white  bars — find  a  few, 
Dandy-like,  about  his  throat, 
Velvet  neck-band  tops  his  coat. 

See  his  eyes!    They  pierce  you  through 
'Neath  the  crested  tuft  of  blue, 
Makes  you  think  he  knows  a  lot 
And  respect  him  on  the  spot; 
Sorry  I  have  often  heard 
He  is  quite  a  thievish  bird. 

Eats  the  eggs  from  another's  nest, 

From  beneath  the  mother's  breast, 

Everything  that  he  can  find, 

So  is  said  to  be  unkind; 

But  I  know  he's  blithe  and  gay, 

Happy,  teasing  Captain  Jay! 


King  Pixy 

Deep,  deep  in  the  forest  where  elf  crea- 
tures dwell 

I  wandered  one  evening  when  strange 
things  befell. 

A  little  brown  pixy  sprang  out  of  the 
ground. 

He  called  when  he  saw  me,  "Come, 

dance  me  around.  " 
His  warm  earth  brown  fingers  clasped 

mine,  and  mind  you, 
From  tip  toe  to  toe  tip  so  little  I  grew 
That  the  buttercups  whispered,  "We're 

taller  than  you. ' ' 


He  shrilled  through  a  grass  blade  a  call 

clear  and  sweet. 
Sprites  flew  from  the  violets  that  grew 

near  our  feet. 
In  a  circle  around  us  their  airy  forms 

swept, 

And  they  bent  not  a  flower,  so  lightly 
they  stept, 

As  they  asked  in  low  whispers  the  wish 
of  their  king. 

"Dance  tonight  with  my  friend,"  he  re- 
plied, "while  you  sing 

Of  the  gold  fish  that  swallowed  the  fairy 
queen's  ring.  " 

Over  carpets  of    moss,   along  streams 

singing  clear 
We  whirled  to  the  music  of  winds  piping 

near. 

By  a  brooklet  we  knelt  and'I  looked  in 
to  see 

What  kind  of  a  fairy  or  elf  I  might  be. 
I  was  only  a  pixy,  so  funny  and  stout,1 
Like  the  queer  little  king!    Loud  my 

laughter  rang  out 
Till   the  real  little  pixy  stamped  the 

ground  with  a  shout. 

Red  flames  darted  up  from  the  points  of 
his  crown. 

The  clear  stream  grew  dark  at  his  terri- 
ble frown. 

At  his  muttering  tones  the  low  waters 
rose  high. 

On  their  crest  ugly  faces  and  forms 
floated  by. 

Angry  eyes  glared  at  me  through  the 

white,  splashing  spray. 
Flashing  drops  fell  upon  me,  till  in  my 
dismay 

I  plead  with  King  Pixy  to  wave  them 
away. 


At  the  touch  of  his  wand  the  fierce  wa- 
ters grew  still. 

I  felt  myself  change  to  a  child  with  a 
thrill. 

The  sprites  turned  to  amethyst  mist  with 
a  sigh. 

"Naughty  earth  child,"    they  chided, 

"our  king  to  deny.  " 
Humbled,  ashamed,  to  the  king  I  bent 

low. 

"King  Pixy,"  I  cried  out,  "I  want  you 
to  know 

How  sorry  I  am  that  I  angered  you  so. " 

I  gazed  at  King  Pixy;  he  smiled  up  at 
me. 

From  his  crown,  from  his  form  I  was 

startled  to  see 
Golden  flames  streaming  far,  lighting  up 

the  dark  wood ; 
Playing  bright  on  the  stream,  on  the 

moss  where  he  stood. 
From  his  heart  through  his  coat  shone  a 

gold  ray  of  light, 
That  lit  up  a  path  covered  over  by  night. 
And  opened  strange  wild  flowers  with 

petals  of  white. 

Around  me  in  wonder  I  saw  a  ring  drawn 
Wide  and  golden,  and  flushed  with  the 

colors  of  dawn. 
"  'Tis  the  beautiful  fairies'  ring  'round 

you,  my  dear," 
King  Pixy  said  softly.  "Run  home  with- 
out fear. 

But  forget  not  this  night  in  the  forest 
with  me. 

Remember  there's  beauty  in  all  that  you 

see; 

Never  laugh  at  the  mask  that  may  hide 
it  from  thee. " 

— Storyteller's  Magazine. 


Hear  the  Robins  Sing 

By  Lewis  Sprague  Mills 

Tune,  "Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mothen." 

Hear  the  robins  sweetly  sing, 

As  they  welcome  in  the  spring. 
Wond'rous  joys  their  songs  declare, 

As  they  float  out  on  the  air. 
They  are  songs  of  love  and  longing; 

Songs  that  welcome  back  to  earth ; 
Glad  songs  of  sunshine,  golden  hours; 

Gentle  breezes,  fields  of  flowers. 

Chorus — 

Sweet  the  songs  we  hear  today, 
Joyous  is  the  roundelay, 
Gladly  do  the  robins  sing, 
As  they  welcome  in  the  spring. 

And  our  song  is  glad  and  light, 

As  we  greet  you  here  so  bright. 
All  our  lives  are  full  of  sunshine; 

All  our  hearts  are  free  and  light; 
Every  thought  is  kind  and  loving; 

While  our  deeds  and  words  are  true. 
Gladly  we  sing  a  song  of  welcome, 

Yes,  with  joy  we  welcome  you. 

Chorus — 

Come  and  listen  to  the  sound, 
As  they  go  their  merry  round 

Through  the  orchard  to  the  treetop, 
Where  they  nested  once  so  free; 

Through  the  meadow,  round  the  mill- 
wheel, 

By  the  brook  and  o'er  the  hill, 
Ever  singing  songs  of  summer  cheer, 
Songs  of  home  and  scenes  so  dear. 

Chorus — 

All  our  song  has  sweeter  grown, 

As  we  listen  to  your  own. 
For  our  fears  are  like  the  snowdrifts 

Melting  from  the  mountain  sides, 
Rippling,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 

We  have  heard  your  sweetest  song 
Far  through  the  orchard  and  the  meadow, 

And  our  hearts  beat  fresh  and  strong. 

Chorus — 

Copyright,  1914,  by  the  author. 


The  Pine  Tree's  Song 

By  Arthur  Wallace  Peach 

I  am  the  pine.    Come,  sit  near  me, 
And  I  will  sing  of  the  far-off  sea, 
Where  the  white  sails  skim,  and  the  bil- 
lows surge, 
And  the  ships  go  down  o'er  the  world's 
far  verge. 

You  shall  hear  the  songs  of  the  sailormen, 
As  they  turn  their  ships  to  sea  again; 
And  the  creak  of  spars  and  the  swing  of 
oars 

Shall  come  to  you  from  a  thousand  shores. 

"How  do  you  know?"  you  question  me, 
''Of  the  sailors  and  ships  upon  the  sea?" 
Ah,  my  friends,  the  winds  from  far  away 
Tell  tales  and  sing  of  the  ocean  gray! 

And  I  weave  the  tales  in  song  for  you ; 
And  to  hear  them,  all  that  you  need  to  do. 
Is  to  lie  on  my  needles'  carpet  near; 
Then  I'll  sing  you  the  songs  of  the  dis- 
tant sea! 


When  Robin  Comes 

By  Ida  B.  Bassford  * 

Oh,  the  robin  had  a  message 

Which  the  Spring  had  sent  along. 

He  tucked  it  in  his  little  throat 
And  poured  it  forth  in  song. 

And  when  the  liquid  music 
The  woodland  silerce  broke, 

Each  little  flower  heard  the  sound 
And  from  its  sleep  awoke. 

Each  got  a  dress  all  fresh  and  sweet 
From  the  flowers'  fairy  queen, 

And  each  one  stood  in  readiness 
To  smile  upon  the  scene. 

And  presently  when  came  the  Spring 
A-dancing  'cross  the  wilds, 

Each  flower,  drest,  stood  in  its  place, 
And  greeted  her  with  smiles. 


"Just  to  See  Them  Fall" 

Oriole  sang  in  the  smiling  sun: 
(Heigh— 
O, 

But  I  loved  him  so!) 
Sang  all  day,  and  at  night  said  he, 
"Just  as  sleepy  as  I  can  be! — 
Sleepy  and  tired  and  my  throat  is  sore; 
Did  my  best  all  the  whole  day  long. 
Cheering  the  world  with  my  sweetest 
song!" 

Oriole  sang  in  the  smiling  sun: 
(Heigh— 
0, 

But  I  loved  him  so!) 
One  came  by  with  a  deadly  gun  *  *  * 
Flash! — and  the  song  was  forever  done! 
Never  again  will  the  music  free 
King  in  the  green  of  the  Singingjfree ; 
"Shot  him  for  fun,"   said    the  Boy, 

"that's  all ; 
Wanted  to  hit  him  and  see  him  fall!" 

Oriole  sang  in  my  dreams  tonight, 
(Heigh— 
0, 

For  I  loved  him  so!) 
Sang  for  the  days  when  the  sun  was 
bright, 

Bright  on  the  swift  wing's  joyous  flight; 
What  had  he  done?    Ah,  answer  me, 
Lonesome  leaves  on  the  Singing  Tree! 
Answer,  shapes  that  among  us  crawl ! 
Shooting  dear  things       *  *  just  to  see 
them  fall! 

— Our  Dumb  Animal*. 


The  Secret 

We  have  a  secret,  just  we  three. 
The  robin  and  I  and  the  sweet  cherry 
tree; 

The  bird  told  the  tree  and  the  tree  tohl 
me, 

And  nobody  knows  it  but  just  we  three. 

But  of  course  the  robin  knows  it  best. 
Because  she  built  the — I  shan't  tell  the 
rest; 

And  laid  the  four  little — somethings  in 

it— 

I'm  afraid  I  shall  tell  it  every  minute. 

But  if  the  tree  and  the  robin  don't  peep, 
I'll  try  my  best  the  secret  to  keep; 
Though  I  know  when  the  little  birds  fly 
about, 

Then  the  whole  secret  wll  be  out. 


"A  Word  to  the  W 


ise 


Little  owlet  in  the  glen, 

I'm  ashamed  of  you; 
You  are  ungrammatical 

In  speaking  as  you  do. 
You  should  say,  "To  whom!  To  whom  ! 

Not  "To  who!    To  who!" 
Your  small  friend.  Miss  Katy-did, 

May  be  green,  'tis  true, 
But  you  never  hear  her  say, 

"Katy  do!    She  do!" 


My  Neighbor 

I  have  a  new  neighbor  just  over  the  way. 
She  was  moving  in  on  the  first  of  May; 
When  she  took  in  her  household  goods.  I 
saw 

They  were  nothing  but  rubbish  and  sticks 

and  straw; 
But  when  I  made  her  a  call  just  now 
1  found  she  had  furnished  her  house  some- 
how 

All  trim  and  tidy  and  nice  and  neat. 
The  prettiest  cottage  in  all  the  street. 
Of  thistledown  silk  was  her  carpet  fine. 
A  thousand  times  better  and  softer  than 
mine; 

Her  curtains,  to  shut  out  the  heat  and 
light, 

Were  woven  of  blossoms  pink  and  white; 
And  the  dainty  roof  of  her  tiny  home 
Was  a  broad  green  leaf  like  an  emerald 
dome. 

'Tis  the  cosiest  nook  that  you  ever  did 
♦  see, 

Mrs.  Yellowbird's  house  in  the  apple  tree, 
—  Youth  's  Companion. 
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'  If  

If  you  ean  keep  your  head  when  all  about 
you 

Are  losirfg  theirs  ami  blaming  it  on 
you ; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men 
doubt  you, 
But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting 
too ; 

If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by 
waiting, 

Or  being  lied  about  don't  deal  in  lies, 
Or  being  hated  don't  give  way  to  hating. 
And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk 
too  wise; 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams 
your  master; 
If  you  can  think  and  not  make  thoughts 
your  aim ; 

If  you  can  meet    with  Triumph  and 
Disaster 

And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the 
same; 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've 
spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for 
fools, 

Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life 
to,  broken, 
And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn- 
out  tools ; 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your 
winnings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and- 
toss, 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  be- 
ginnings 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your 
loss ; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve 
and  sinew. 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are 
gone, 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in 
you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them: 
"Hold  on!" 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep 

your  virtue, 
Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the 

common  touch ; 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can 

hurt  you ; 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none 
too  much ; 
If  you  can  lill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance 
run, 

Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's 
in  it, 

And— which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man, 
my  son! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

Johnny's  Hist'ry  Lesson 

I  think,  of  all  the  things  at  school 

A  boy  has  got  to  do, 
That  studyin'  hist'ry,  as  a  rule, 

Is  worst  of  all,  don't  you? 
Of  dates  there  are  an  awful  sight. 
An'  though  I  study  day  an'  night, 
There's  only  one  I've  got  just  right— 

That's  fourteen  ninety-two. 

Columbus  crossed  the  Delaware 

In  fourteen  ninety-two; 
We  whipped  the  British,  fair  an'  square, 

In  fourteen  ninety-two. 
At  Concord  an'  at  Lexington 
We  kept  the  red-coats  on  the  run 
While  the  band  played  Johnny  Get  Your 
Gun, 

In  fourteen  ninety-two. 

Pat.  Henry,  with  his  dyin'  breath— 

In  fourteen  ninety-two— 
Said,  "Gimme  liberty  or  death!" 

In  fourteen  ninety-two. 
An'  Barbara  Frietchie,  so  'tis  said. 
Cried,  "Shoot  if  you  must  this  old,  gray 
head, 

But   I'd  rather  'twould  be  your  own 
instead !" 
In  fourteen  ninety -two. 


The  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth  Rock 

In  fourteen  ninety-two, 
An'  the  Indians  standin'  on  the  dock 

Asked,  "What  are  you  goin'  to  do?" 
An'  they  said,   "We  seek  your  harbor 
drear 

That  our  children's  children's  children 
dear 

May  boast  that  their  forefathers  landed 
here 

In  fourteen  ninety -two.  " 

Miss  Pocahontas  saved  the  life — 

In  fourteen  ninety-two — 
Of  John  Smith,  an'  became  his  wife 

In  fourteen  ninety-two. 
An'  the  Smith  tribe  started  then  an' 
there, 

An'  now  there  are  John  Smiths  ev'ry- 
where. 

But  they  didn't  have  any  Smiths  to  spare 
In  fourteen  ninety-two. 

Kentucky  was  settled  by  Daniel  Boone 

In  fourteen  ninety-two. 
An'  I  think  the  cow  jumped  over  the 
moon 

In  fourteen  ninety-two. 
Ben.  Franklin  flew  his  kite  so  high 
He  drew  the  lightnin'  from  the  sky, 
An'  Washington  couldn't  tell  a  lie, 

In  fourteen  ninety-two. 

— Nixon  Water  111  a  ti. 

The  Burial  of  Moses 

"Ami  lit-  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  Hit-  land  of 
IMoab,  over  against  Beth-peor  ;  but  110  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 
And  no  man  knows  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
For  the  angels  of  God  upturn'd  the  sod 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  pass'd  on  earth  ; 
But  no  man  heard  the  trampling, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth — 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes  back  when  night  is  done, 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun. 

Noiselessly  as  the  springtime 

Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

Open  their  thousand  leaves; 
So  without  sound  of  music, 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept, 
Silently  down  from  the  mountain's  crown 

The  great  procession  swept. 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle 

On  gray  Beth-peor's  height, 
Out  of  his  lonely  eyrie 

Look'd  on  the  wondrous  sight; 
Perchance  the  lion,  stalking, 

Still  shuns  that  hallow 'd  spot, 
For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 

That  which  man  knoweth  not. 

But  when  the  warrior  dieth. 

His  comrades  in  the  war, 
With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drum. 

Follow  his  funeral  car; 
They  show  the  banners  taken, 

They  tell  his  battles  won, 
And  after  him  lead  his  masterlesS  steed. 

While  peals  the  minute  gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 

We  lay  the  sage  to  rest. 
And  give  the  bard  an  honor'd  place, 

With  costly  marble  drest. 
In  the  great  minster  transept 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall, 
And  the  organ  rings,  and  the  sweet  choir 
sings 

Along  the  emblazon'd  wall. 

This  was  the  truest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  'sword, 
This  the  most  gifted  poet 

That  ever  breathed  a  word ; 
And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced,  with  his  golden  pen, 


On  the  deathless  page,   truths  half  so 
sage 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men 

And  had  he  not  high  honor, — 

The  hillside  for  a  pall, 
To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall, 
And  the  dark  rock-pines    like  tossing 
plumes, 

Over  his  bier  to  wave, 
And  God's  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave? 

In  that  strange  grave  without  a  name, 

Whence  his  uncoffin'd  clay 
Shall  break  again,  O  wondrous  thought! 

Before  the  judgment  day, 
And  stand  with  glory  wrapt  around 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod, 
And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our 
life 

With  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

0  lonely  grave  in  Moab's  land 

0  dark  Beth-peor's  hill! 

Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  out  s. 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  hath  His  mysteries  of  grace, 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell; 
He  hides  them  deep  like  the  hidden  sleep 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well. 

— Cecil  F.  Alexander. 

The  Tapestry  Weavers 

Tli  is  poem  has  a  wonderful  history.  It  has 
been  published  in  all  the  modern  languages,  in- 
cluding Hindustani,  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Let  us  take'  to  our  hearts  a  lesson — no 

lesson  can  braver  be — 
From  the  ways  of  the  tapestry  weavers 

on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
Above   their  heads  the  pattern  hangs, 

they  study  it  with  care, 
The    while  their  fingers  deftly  move, 

their  eyes  are  fastened  there. 

They  tell  this  curious  thing,  besides,  of 

the  patient,  plodding  weaver: 
He  works  on  the  wrong  side  evermore, 

but  works  for  the  right  side  ever. 
It  is  only  when  the  weaving  stops,  and 

the  web  is  loosed  and  turned, 
That  he  sees  his  real  handiwork — that 

his  marvelous  skill  is  learned. 

Ah,  the  sight  of  its  delicate  beauty,  how 

it  pays  him  for  all  his  cost! 
No  rarer,  daintier  work  than  his  was 

ever  done  by  the  frost. 
Then  the  master  bringeth  him  golden 

hire,  and  giveth  him  praise  as  well, 
And  how  happy  the  heart  of  the  weaver 

is,  no  tongue  but  his  can  tell. 

The  years  of  man  are  the  looms  of  God, 

let  down  from  the  place  of  the  sun. 
Wherein  we  are  weaving  ever,  till  the 

mystic  web  is  done. 
Weaving   blindly    but  weaving  surely, 

each  for  himself  his  fate — 
We   may  not  see  how  the  right  side 

looks,  we  can  only  weave  and  wait. 

But,  looking  above  for  the  pattern,  no 
weaver  hath  to  fear; 

Only  let  him  look  clear  into  heaven,  the 
Perfect  Pattern  is  there. 

If  he  keeps  the  face  of  the  Saviour  for- 
ever and  always  in  sight 

His  toil  shall  be  sweeter  than  honey,  his 
weaving  sure  to  be  right. 

And  when  the  -work  is  ended,  and  the 

web  is  turned  and  shown, 
He  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Master,  it 

shall  say  unto  him,  "Well  done!" 
And  the  white-winged  Angels  of  Heaven, 

to  bear  him  shall  come  down; 

1  And  God  shall  give  him  gold  for  his  hire 

— not  coin — but  a  glowing  crown. 

Courting  in  Kentucky 

When  Mary  Ann  Dollinger  got  the  skule 

daown  thar  on  Injun  Bay 
I  was  glad,  fer  I  like  ter  see  a  gal  makin' 

her  honest  way, 

1  heerd  some  talk  in  the  village  ahaout 
.  .  her  fly  in'-  high. 


Tew  high  fer  busy  farmer  folks  with 

chor  es  ter  dew  ter  fly ; 
But  I  paid  no  sorter  attention  ter  all  the 

talk  ontell 
She  come  in  her  reg-lar  boardin'  raound 

ter  visit  with  us  a  spell. 
My  Jake  an'  her  has  been  cronies  ever 

since  they  could  walk. 
An'  it  tuk  me  aback  ter  hear  her  ker- 

rectin'  him  in  his  talk. 

Jake  ain't  no  hand  at  grammar,  though 

he  haint  his  beat  for  work ; 
But  I  sez  ter  myself,   "Look  out,  my 

gal,  yer  a-foolin'  with  a  Turk!"  • 
Jake  bore  it  wonderful  patient,  an'  said 

in  a  mournful  way, 
He  p'sumed  he  was  behindhand  with  the 

doin's  at  Injun  Bay. 
I  remember  once  he  was  askin'  for  some 

o'  my  Injun  buns, 
An'  she  said  he  should  alius  say,  "them 

air,"  stid  o'  "them  is"  the  ones. 
Wal,  Mary  Ann  kep'  at  him  stiddy  morn- 

in'  an'  evenin'  long. 
Tell  he  dassent  open  his  mouth  for  fear 

o'  talkin'  wrong. 

One  day  I  was  pickin'  currants  down 
by  the  old  quince  tree, 

When  I  heerd  Jake's  voice  a-sayin',  "Be 
ye  willin'  ter  marry  me?" 

An'  Mary  Ann  kerrectin',  "Air  ye  will- 
in',  yeou  sh'd  say. " 

Our  Jake  he  put  his  foot  daown  in  a 
plum  decided  way. 

"No  wimmen-folks  is  a-goin'  ter  be  re- 
arrangin'  me, 

Hereafter  I  says  'craps,'  'them  is,'  'I 
calk 'late, '  an'  'I  be. ' 

Ef  folks  don't  like  my  talk  they  needn't 
hark  ter  what  I  say ; 

But  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  take  no  sass  from 
folks  from  Injun  Bay, 

I  ask  you  free  an'  final,  'Be  ye  goin'  to 
marry  me?'  " 

An'  Mary  Ann  sez,  tremblin",  yet  anx- 
ious-like, "I  be. " 

A  Sermon  in  Rhyme 

If  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving, 
Love  him.    Yes,  and  let  him  know 

That  you  love  him,  ere  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 

Of  a  friend — till  he  is  dead? 

If  you  hear  a  song  that  thrills  you, 

Sung  by  any  child  of  song; 
Praise  it.    Do  not  let  the  singer 

Wait  deserved  praises  long. 
Why  should  one  who  thrills  your,  heart 
Lack  the  joy  you  may  impart? 

If  you  hear  a  prayer  that  moves  you 
By  its  humble,  pleading  tone, 

Join  it.  Do  not  let  the  seeker- 
Bow  before  his  God  alone. 

Why  should  not  your  brother  share 

The  strength  of  "two  or  three'*  in  prayer? 

If  you  see  the  hot  tears  falling 
From  a  loving  brother's  eyes. 

Share  them.  And,  by  sharing, 
Own  your  kinship  in  the  skies. 

Why  should  any  one  be  glad 

When  a  brother's  heart  is  sad? 

If  a  silvery  laugh  goes  rippling 
Through  the  sunshine  on  his  face. 

Share  it.    'Tis  the  wise  man's  saying — 
For  both  joy  and  grief  a  place. 

Ther  e's  health  and  goodness  in  the  mirth 

In  which  an  honest  laugh  has  birth. 

If  your  work  is  made  more  easy 
By  a  friendly,  helping  hand, 

Say  so.    Speak  out  brave  and  truly, 
Ere  the  darkness  veil  the  land. 

Should  a  brother  workman,  dear, 

Falter  for  a  word  of  cheer? 

!  Scatter  thus  the  seeds  of  kindness. 
All  enriching  as  you  go — 
Leave  them.    Trust  the  Harvest-Giver, 

He  will  make  each  seed  to  grow, 
So,  until  its  happy  end, 
Your  life  shall  never  lack  a  friend. 
'  —Anonymous 
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Practical  Ideas  From  and  For  Teachers 

This  month  we  have  selected  for  this  page  the  following  practical  articles  from  among  the  many  available.  Some  of  them  tell 
how  the  writers  have  done  things,  and  another  gives  advice  on  a  subject  that  never  may  have  occurred  to  teachers.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


Nature  Study  That  My  Pupils 
Enjoy 

By  Pearl  R.  Miller 

EDITOR'S  NOTE}:  In  the  December,  1914,  issue 
of  this  magazine  we  invited  contributions  011  the 
above  title.  Miss  M  i tier  was  the  first  to  respond, 
[t  witli  pleasure  that  we  offer  this  article  for 
the  con  sideratiou  of  our  readers. 

IN  planning  my  work  in  Nature  Study, 
I  try  to  remember  that  children  like 
variety.  Sometimes  we  take  an  hour 
for  a  walk  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Then 
we  look  for  the  different  trees  and  plants 
about  which  we  have  read  or  talked. 
Sometimes  we  find  plants  that  we  can- 
not name.  We  take  specimens  of  these 
to  the  schoolroom  and  try  to  find  out 
about  them.  In  this  work  I  am  hardly 
more  experienced  than  some  of  my  older 
pupils,  but  we  all  work  together  and  I 
think  pupils  enjoy  the  feeling  that  their 
teacher  is  learning  as  well  as  they  are. 

Last  spring  we  studied  the  maples. 
When  we  went  to  walk  we  gathered 
leaves  of  the  different  kinds,  comparing 
them  with  one  another  and  then  with  the 
drawings  in  our  book.  We  afterwards 
made  our  own  drawings  from  the  leaves. 

This  work  gave  plenty  of  lessons  in 
composition  and  drawing,  and  the  best 
of  it  was  that  the  children  really  enjoyed 
them  and  took  pride  in  seeing  who  could 
discover  a  maple  and  name  it  correctly. 

Every  Christmas  we  give  an  enter- 
tainment, and  of  course  then  we  make  an 
excursion  into  the  woods  for  greens.  We 
gather  the  prince's  pine,  hemlock  and 
pine  boughs  and  a  kind  of  green  that 
grows  from  two  to  five  inches  tall  and 
resembles  a  small  fir  tree.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  it,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  any  name  given  to  it. 

These  walks  are  sometimes  made  at 
noon  and  sometimes   in  school  hours. 

We  then  make  wreaths  and  twine 
greens  in  long  ropes  and  festoons.  Dur- 
ing this  work  no  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  talking.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
begt  nature  study  comes.  Stories  are 
told  of  rabbits  and  squirrels  seen  on  the 
way  to  school,  of  rabbits  seen  in  the 
garden  during  the  summer  before,  of 
tracks  in  the  snow,  of  favorite  cats  and 
dogs;  in  fact  of  all  life  about  us.  We 
talk  also  of  the  greens  which  we  are 
twining  and  of  the  holly  and  mistletoe 
which  many  have  never  seen.  Then 
there  comes  up  the  discussion  of  the 
Christmas  tree.  Last  year  we  had  a 
spruce  tree  that  one  of  the  fathers  lent. 
We  used  it  at  the  schoolhouse  and  then 
returned  it  in  time  for  Santa's  visit 
at  the  home.  That  tree  was  the  topic 
of  conversation  for  some  time,  as  spruce 
trees  are  very  scarce  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

After  the  Christmas  vacation  every- 
thing seemed  dull  for  a  time.  At  last 
one  day  when  we  were  talking  about 
birds,  I  suggested  bird-houses.  All  the 
interest  came  back.  Of  course  this  was 
more  boys'  work  than  girls',  but  all  dis- 
cussed plans  and  styles  of  houses  for  the 
different  birds. 

Boxes,  boards  and  tools  were  brought 
and  our  schoolroom  became  a  work- 
shop. The  work  was  made  dependent 
upon  good  behavior  and  well-prepared 
lessons.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
work  was  not  delayed.  By  the  time  the 
birds  arrived  their  homes  were  ready. 

This  work  led  to  eager  watching  for 
the  first  arrivals  and  to  study  of  the 
different  birds  as  to  size  and  habits. 

When  the  first  warm  days  came  we 
started  our  flower  gardens.  The  ground 
around  the  schoolhouse  was  stony  and  not 
very  deep,  so  we  decided  to  build  walls 
about  two  feet  from  the  building  on  each 
side  of  the  door.  The  older  boys  built 
the  walls  while  the  younger  ones  picked  up 
the  stones.  (This  gave  the  yard  a  tidier 
appearance. )  Then  we  went  to  the  woods 
for  dirt.  Many  of  the  children  had  never 
before  notced  any  difference  in  soil,  so 
these  trips  gave  lessons  in  distinguishing 
and  naming  the  different  kinds  of  soil 
we  found.  Another  topic  brought  up  at 
this  time  was  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
When  our  beds  were  all   filled  in,  the 


children  brought  seeds  and  we  planted 
them.  One  of  the  boys  brought  some 
lime  and  whitewashed  the  walls.  The 
children  took  care  of  the  gardens  and 
our  plants  were  growing  nicely  when 
school  closed  in  June. 

Just  before  planting  time  we  made 
a  seed  tester.  All  of  the  children 
brought  seeds  from  home.  Most  of  the 
boys  brought  grain  which  their  fathers 
intended  to  plant,  ami  the  girls  brought 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  We  placed 
a  few  of  each  kind  in  the  tester,  labeling 
each  with  the  owner's  name.  Each  pu- 
pil made  his  own  observations. 

This  work  led  to  practical  results, 
with  some  of  the  older  pupils  as  they 
made  testers  at  home  for  testing  differ- 
ent kinds  of  seed  before  planting. 

In  all  of  this  work  I  encourage  all  who 
are  old  enough  to  keep  note-books.  We 
do  not  put  in  everything,  indeed  there 
are  weeks  at  a  time  that  nothing  will 
be  entered. 

Most  of  the  work  that  I  have  spoken 
of  is  about  plant  life.  We  have  done 
and  are  doing  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
study  of  animals  and  insects  which  is 
equally  as  interesting. 

Last  fall  we  decided  to  study  grass- 
hoppers. One  day  we  took  a  short  walk 
to  observe  some  of  their  habits.  We 
watched  them  springing  and  eating,  and 
each  pupil  caught  one  carefully  for  closer 
examination. 

After  noticing  the  eyes,  sections  of  the 
body,  the  manner  in  which  the  wings 
and  wing  covers  were  attached,  and  a 
few  other  points,  we  placed  them  upon 
books  and  watched  the  action  of  the 
legs  in  jumping. 

Then  going  back  to  the  schoolroom,  we 
drew  pictures  of  the  grasshopper  and 
talked  over  the  points  we  had  observed. 
The  children'found  out  by  questioning  at 
home  and  by  looking  in  different  books, 
what  the  grasshopper  fed  upon  and  why 
it  was  a  pest. 

I  never  have  had  children  tire  of  na- 
ture study.  On  dark,  gloomy  days  we 
talk  of  one  of  our  bright  walks;  or  of 
the  clouds — of  their  formation  and  of 
their  use.  There  are  always  little  anec- 
dotes to  relate  about  things  at  home  that 
]  the  children  have  noticed, — a  new  calf 
or  colt \  little  chickens,  puppies  or  kit- 
tens ;  or  some  of  the  farm  work. 

Children  are  interested  as  long  as  a 
subject  is  discussed  in  a  bright,  lively 
way.  Old  things  take  on  new  beauty 
and  dull  subjects  become  full  of  interest. 

Some  Suggestions  to  Solve 
Difficulties 

By  Flora  Milner  Harrison 

FOUR  teachers  who  took  charge  of  a 
village  school  recently  were  con- 
fronted with  difficult  problems  of 
school  management.  The  children  were 
not  well  controlled  and  were  accustomed 
to  doing  largely  as  they  pleased,  in 
many  things. 

The  primary  teacher  used  a  plan  that 
worked  well  for  a  long  time.  To  en- 
courage good  manners  and  good  order, 
she  kept  a  Sunshine  Board  and  a  Cloudy 
Board.  At  the  beginning  of  each  day 
all  names  appeared  on  the  Sunshine 
Board,  and  when  a  child  was  disorderly 
his  name  was  erased  and  transferred  to 
the  Cloudy  Board.  After  school  each 
day  these  names  were  returned  to  the 
Sunshine  Board  and  all  started  anew 
next  morning.  The  teacher  of  the  third 
and  fourth  grades  used  the  same  idea, 
calling  the  boards  "Strong" and  "Weak." 
She  explained  that  the  strong  pupil  was 
the  one  who  could  control  himself,  and 
that  the  weak  pupil  was  the  one  who 
could  not  control  himself.  She  empha- 
sized self-control. 

Later  the  teachers  found  it  necessary 
to  forbid  absolutely  any  talking  during 
school.  Perhaps  what  is  said  may  sound 
severe,  but  the  pupils  had  taken  so  much 
liberty  that  it  was  imperative  to  insist 
upon  order. 

All  pupils  who  spoke  during  a  session 
■forfeited  the  next  recess.  Two  teachers 
stayed  in  at  each  recess  for  a  week, 


each  keeping  her  own  delinquents  and 
those  from  one  other  room.  During  the 
next  week  those  two  teachers  were  free 
at  all  recesses  and  the  other  two  teach- 
ers kept  the  pupils  who  had  talked.  In 
that  school  this  was  found  to  be  the  one 
effective  way  of  preventing  whispering. 
In  a  short  time  there  were  only  a  few 
to  stay  in  each  time,  as  a  rule;  but  the 
plan  was  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  the  children  knew  that 
they  would  lose  their-  next  recess  if  they 
talked., 

The  matter  of  pupils  being  tardy  was 
not  successfully  handled  until  the  next 
year.  The  principal,  especially,  tried  to 
reduce  this;  but  the  parents  did  not  give 
their  cooperation.  By  the  second  year, 
more  school  spirit  had  been  created,  and 
that  was  used  in  reducing  the  number  of 
tar  dies. 

In  the  assembly  a  small  bulletin  board 
was  assigned  to  each  of  the  four  rooms, 
and  on  these  four  boards  were  recorded 
the  daily  tardy  marks.  On  Monday  the 
records  of  the  past  week  were  read,  and 
the  room  having  the  smallest  number  of 
tardies  was  awarded  a  small  United 
States  flag.  The  flag  remained  over  the 
bulletin  board  of  that  room  for  a  week. 
It  became  a  matter  of  class  pride  to 
have  few  members  tardy;  and  because 
of  this  feeling,  the  children  themselves 
helped  to  reduce  the  number  of  tardy 
marks. 

The  Subjects  of  Tardiness  and 
Good  Attendance 

By  Helen  T.  Chaplin 

A HARD-WORKED  principal  came 
languidly  into  my  room  one  bright 
afternoon  with  this  question  for 
me:  "What  can  be  done  to  prevent 
tardiness  and  promote  attendance?" 

We  were  all  working  for  good,  as  well 
as  prompt  attendance,  but  the  degree  of 
goodness  evidently  had  not  reached  the 
superlative,  and  this  man's  feelings  had 
certainly  reached  ebb  tide;  plainly  he 
was  weary  of  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

Half  jokingly,  yet  very  much  in  ear- 
nest, the  reply  fell  from  my  lips:  "Make 
the  schoolroom,  the  school  work  and 
one's  self  so  attractive  that  the  boys 
and  girls  will  want  to  be  on  hand  every 
minute  of  every  session." 

A  smile  broke  over  the  tired  coun- 
tenance and  he  said,  "Very  good  in 
theory;  have  you  any  devices  to  bring 
about  so  charming  a  condition?"  I  am  at 
my  wit's  end;  our  attendance  is  falling 
off  and  tardiness  is  increasing." 

One  day  I  promised  my  class  to  tell 
them  a  story,  one  in  which  some  other 
boys  and  girls  had  been  very  much  inter- 
ested. I  mentioned  casually  that  I'd  begin 
that  story  just  afterthe  openingexercises 
the  following  morning  if  enough  or  all  of 
them  cared  to  be  on  hand  promptly. 

To  my  surprise  neither  Max  nor  Al- 
phonse  were  doing  errands  at  nine  the 
next  morning  nor  was  Anna  "bringing 
my  little  brudder  to  the  school  and  the 
clock,  it  was  slow." 

Every  mother's  son  and  daughter  were  i 
in  at  the  first  bell.      I  began  my  story. 

The  larger  part  "of  the  long  vacation 
had  been  spent  on  or  about  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  I  had  made  rather  exten- 
sive notes  at  the  time,  and  having  told 
about  it  before,  was  longing  to  re-live 
the  experiences.  I  entered  into  the  story 
with  enthusiasm.  A  five-minute  talk 
every  morning  only,  stopping  at  a  place 
where  pupils  begged  me  to  go  on. 

Many  pictures,  postcards  and  souvenirs 
of  the  places  were  placed  from  time  to 
time  where  pupils  might  look  at  them, 
and  I  was  willing,  if  not  too  occupied,  to 
answer  questions  at  recess  or  after 
school. 

My  tardiness  fell  off  and,  more  mar- 
velous, my  attendance  increased.  I  had 
heretofore  about  exhausted  my  vocabu- 
lary trying  to  expound  the  principle  that 
each  time  a  pupil  was  absent,  his  father 
was  paying  for  something  for  which  he  j 
received  no  returns. 

As  the  story'  drew   to   an  end,  the  | 


thought  came  to  me  that  children  are 
delighted  to  bring  from  their  homes, 
yes,  and  even  solicit  from  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  articles  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds  brought  from  European  countries. 
This  is  especially  true  in  localities  where 
there  is  a  large  foreign  population. 

At  this  time  of  writinjj  I  have  had 
about  every  country  represented.  Each 
pupil  in  his  turn  has  brought  something 
typifying  his  native  land.  They  even 
invited  their  friends  to  be  present  to 
hear  our  talks. 

A  coin  collector,  whose  daughter  was 
one  of  my  habitually  tardy  pupils,  offered 
to  tell  us  about  foreign  money.  Austria's 
salt,  Ireland's  peat,  Dutch  sabots — each 
furnished  its  measure  of  enjoyment. 

My  plan  was  not  to  let  the  class  know 
just  what  was  coming. 

Occasionally,  an  Italian  boy,  whose 
rich  soprano  voice  delighted  us,  would 
sing  for  us  in  his  native  tongue.  The 
time  limit  was  kept  to  five  minutes,  un- 
less some  one  from  outside  addressed  us, 
and  then  we  were  courteous  and  did  not 
interrupt  the  speaker. 

Pupils  who  were  unavoidably  absent, 
and  there  are  always  some,  often  made 
arrangements  with  some  pupil  who  was 
to  be  present  to  repeat  the  story  of 
what  was  told  in  their  absence. 

Has  the  effort  put  into  these  opening 
exercises  paid?  Well,  the  record  speaks 
for  itself.  In  fourteen  months  the  num- 
ber of  tardy  marks  has  been  nine! 

Providing  an  Audience 

By  Charles  R.  Rosenberg,  Jr. 

WOULD  you  care  to  expend  much 
time  and  effort  in  preparing  a 
speech  that  was  never  to  be  de- 
livered? Would  you  consider  it  worth 
while  to  convey  your  ideas  on  a  given 
subject  to  an  imaginary  audience?  Would 
you  be  very  much  interested  in  writing 
a  letter  to  nobody? 

You  require  your  pupils  to  do  those 
very  things  in  composition  work.  You 
ask  them  to  write  letters  to  "distant 
friends" — rather  vague  personages  at 
best.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  letters  are  never  to  be  sent.  So 
why  should  the  writers  trouble  them- 
selves to  make  their  epistles  clear  and 
interesting?  You  tell  your  boys  and 
girls  to  write  a  description  of  the  school- 
room. They  know  very  well  that  no  one 
but  you  ever  will  read  their  papers.  Is 
there  any  real  reason  why  they  should  be 
at  pains  to  describe  the  room  to  you? 

In  life  we  rarely  express  ourselves 
either  in  speech  or.  writing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  audience.  We  consider  it  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy  to  do  so. 
Words  are  but  the  vehicles  of  thought 
and  if  they  have  no  objective  terminus 
they  are  purposeless.  You  are  not  an 
audience  for  your  pupils  in  the  true 
sense.  You  are  simply  an  editor  and 
critic.  Children  sense  this— though  they  1 
may  not  consciously  reason  it — and  re- 
flect it  in  their  indifference  to  composi- 
tion. There  is  no  great  attraction  in 
writing  solely  for  "teacher's  edifica- 
tion. " 

Provide  an  audience  for  your  boys  and 
girls.  Let  as  many  pupils  as  you  con- 
veniently can  read  their  compositions  to 
the  class.  Let  your  class  exchange  com- 
positions with  other  classes  or  other 
schools.  Arrange  to  have  your  children 
enter  into  a  real  correspondence  with 
children  at  a  distance.  Correspondence 
between  children  living  in  towns  having 
the  same  name  or  similar  names,  is  an 
excellent  interest  stimulator.  For  in- 
stance, the  children  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, might  correspond  with  those 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Spr-ingfield, 
Illinois.  In  this  case  the  child  would  be 
eager  to  tell  the  child  in  the  other 
Springfield  all  about  his  Springfield. 

Get  your  pupils  to  write  "cheer  let- 
ters" to  sick  schoolmates;  invitations 
for  all  school  functions;  requests  to 
business  houses  for  any  circulars  or 
catalogues  needed  by  the  school.  In 
short,  give  them  every  opportunity  of 
doing  things  that  are  real. 
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Stories  of  Interest  and  Items  of  Fact 

The  selections  on  this  page  from  mouth  to  month  will  be  useful  in  many  ways.  They  have  a  varied  character  and  the  information 
conveyed  and  the  interest  which  may  be  excited  make  them  desirable  for  reading  to  or  by  the  pupils.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


Games  More  Exciting  Than 

Football 

Football  and  baseball  are  back  num- 
bers compared  to  the  gentle  art  of  but- 
ting, says  a  writer  in  the  Boy's  World. 
Butting  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pas- 
times of  the  native  population  of  the 
West  Indies.  A  ring  is  formed  in  which 
the  contestants  take  their  positions — 
knees  bent,  hands  on  hips  and  foreheads 
together.  At  a  signal  from  the  referee, 
the  battle  is  on.  With  quick,  sharp 
blows,  they  bring  their  foreheads  to- 
gether. The  one  standing  up  longest 
under  such  treatment  is  declared  the 
winner.  The  defeated  one  is  usually  car- 
ried off  the  field  on  a  shutter,  or  what- 
ever the  West  Indians  use  in  place  of 
one.  Children  and  grown-ups  alike,  par- 
ticipate. The  writer  has  seen  a  profes- 
sional butter  break  an  inch  board  across 
his  forehead  in  one  blow  with  perfect 
ease. 

Tickling  sharks  is  a  sport  at  which  the 
native  West  Indian  is  an  adept.  A  glis- 
tening native  boy  will  tickle  a  shark's 
tail  for  a  small  fee.  After  a  satisfactory 
sum  is  agreed  upon,  and  a  boat  procured, 
a  native  boy  rows  the  tourist  out  over 
the  blue,  sunlit,  palm-fringed  bay  to  a 
place  where  he  is  sure  to  find  a  shark 
sleeping  peacefully  beneath  the  clear 
surface.  With  extreme  caution,  he 
works  his  boat  into  position  and  while 
the  tourist  holds  his  breath  and  stares 
spellbound  into  the  transparent  depths, 
the  native  silently  slips  over  the  side  be- 
hind the  sleeping  man-eater.  Then,  if 
everything  has  been  planned  well  and 
Mr.  Shark  is  still  sleeping,  he  cautiously 
stretches  forth  his  hand  and  strokes  gen- 
tly the  finny  monster's  tail.  All  this  can 
be  seen  with  perfect  ease  from  the  boat. 


"The  Dogs  of  War"  Save  Many 
Lives 

The  expression  "dogs  of  war"  has 
taken  on  a  new  meaning  in  the  present 
European  contest.  Instead  of  symboliz- 
ing the  bitter  and  destructive  spirit  of 
war,  the  term  is  applied  to  canine  con- 
scripts employed  in  the  ambulance  and 
hospital  service  in  the  German  Army. 
The  "  Sanitatshund, "  as  they  are  called, 
have  proved  such  a  success  that  by  spe- 
cial order  of  the  Minister  of  War  the 
number  of  dogs  attached  to  each  ambu- 
lance company  is  to  be  increased  to  eight, 
while  at  the  urgent  request  of  Field 
Marshall  von  Hindenburg  250  additional 
dogs  have  been  sent  to  the  eastern  army. 
How  they  work  is  vividly  described  by 
the  commander  of  a  dog  division,  who 
rejoices  in  the  imposing  title  of  "Sani- 
tatshundfuhrer, ' '  in  the  following  report : 

"At  seven  o'clock  we  started  for  the 
battlefield,  where  we  were  already  ea- 
gerly awaited  by  our  grievously  wounded 
comrades.  We  learned  that  the  enemy 
had  been  driven  back  two  or  three  miles. 
It  was  a  pitch-dark  night,  with  heavy 
fog.  At  the  command  'Hunt  the 
wounded, '  the  dogs  dashed  ahead  into  the 
woods,  we  following  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible  so  that  they  wouldn't  have  to 
bark  too  long  and  so  draw  the  enemy's 
fire  on  us,  for  we  were  now  close  to  his 
trenches. 

"It  wasn't  long  before  we  heard  bark- 
ing, and  we  headed  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  came.  The  dogs  came  running 
back  to  meet  us  and  guided  us  ahead 
until  we  came  upon  one  poor  devil  who 
lay  on  the  ground  groaning,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  dog.  'Help  me,  dear  com- 
rades. For  God's  sake,  give  me  some- 
thing to  drink!'  he  cried  out  to  us.  I 
gave  the  poor  fellow  some  coffee  from 
my  flask,  then  put  him  on  a  stretcher 
and  had  him  carried,  back,  while  we 
again  pressed  on,  for  we  heard  more 
barking  ahead.  And  so  it  went  all  night 
long,  till  we  had  thoroughly  searched  the 
battlefield.  Fourteen  wounded  who  were 
found  in  the  dark  woods  by  our  dogs 
could  never  have  been  found  by  our  am- 
bulance men  and  would  have  been  left  to 
their  fate.    You  cannot  picture  the  hor- 


ror of  it.  At  daybreak  we  went  back  to 
camp  with  our  four-footed  brothers  in 
arms,  and  all  hands  dropped  in  their 
tracks  for  a  much-needed  sleep." 

From  the  military  hospital  at  Bonn  a 
member  of  the  engineer  corps  writes 
this  testimonial  to  the  ambulance  dogs: 

"I  was  wounded  in  the  ankle,  and, 
with  several  other  comrades,  including  a 
First  Lieutenant,  all  wounded,  hid  in  the 
cellar  of  a  house  in  a  small  village.  We 
were  locked  in,  either  by  the  inhabitants 
or  other  French,  who  tried  to  drown  us 
out  by  running  water  into  the  cellar. 
For  three  days  and  nights  we  stood  up 
to  our  breasts  in  water,  without  food, 
and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  saved, 
when  presently  we  heard  a  dog  sniffing 
around  at  a  small  opening  in  the  wall, 
and  then,  to  our  great  joy,  saw  the  dog's 
head.  The  officer  grabbed  off  his  helmet 
cover  and  stuck  it  into  the  dog's  collar, 
and  the  dog  ran  off  again,  but  in  about 
four  hours  ambulance  men  came  and 
liberated  us.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  have  died  a  miserable  death  in 
that  cellar  if  the  dog  hadn't  found  us." 


Sixteenth  Century  Manners 

In  an  old  book  published  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  entitled  "The  Accom- 
plished Lady's  Rich  Closet;  or,  Ingeni- 
ous Gentlewoman's  Delightful  Com- 
panion," it  is  written: 

'  'A  gentlewoman  being  at  table  must 
observe  to  keep  her  body  straight  and 
lean  not  by  any  means  with  her  elbows 
nor  by  ravenous  gestures  discover  a  vo- 
racious appetite.  Talk  not  when  you 
have  meat  in  your  mouth  and  dp  not 
smack  like  a  pig  nor  venture  to  eat 
spoon  meat  so  hot  that  the  tears  stand  in 
your  eyes,  which  is  as  unseemly  as  the 
gentlewoman  who  pretended  to  have  as 
little  a  stomach  as  she  had  a  mouth  and 
therefore  would  not  swallow  her  peas  by 
spoonful,  but  took  them  one  by  one  and 
cut  them  in  two  before  she  would  eat 
them.  It  is  very  unseemly  to  drink 
so  large  a  draught  that  your  breath  is 
almost  gone  and  you  are  forced  to  blow 
strongly  to  recover  yourself.  In  carving 
at  your  own  table  distribute  the  best 
pieces  first,  and  it  will  appear  very 
comely  and  decent  to  use  a  fork,  so 
touch  no  piece  of  meat  without  it." 


Strange  Things  in  Bird  and 
Beast 

When  we  recollect  that  an  eagle  will 
ascend  more  than  a  mile  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  from  that  elevation  will 
perceive  its  unsuspecting  prey,  and 
pounce  on  it  with  unerring  certainty; 
and  when  we  see  the  same  bird  scruti- 
nizing, with  almost  microscopic  nicety, 
an  object  close  at  hand,  we  shall  at  once 
perceive  that  he  possesses  the  power  of 
accommodating  his  sight  to  distance  in 
a  manner  to  which  our  eye  is  unfitted, 
and  of  which  it  is  totally  incapable.  If 
we  take  a  printed  page  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  some  particular  distance,  prob- 
ably ten  inches,  at  which  we  can  read 
the  words  and  see  each  letter  with  a 
perfect  distinctness;  but  if  we  move  a 
page  to  a  distance  of  forty  inches,  we 
shall  find  it  impossible  to  read  at  all:  a 
scientific  man  would,  therefore,  call  ten 
inches  the  focus  or  focal  distance  of  our 
eyes.  We  cannot  alter  this  focus,  ex- 
cept by  the  aid  of  spectacles.  But  an 
eagle  has  the  power  of  altering  the  focus 
of  his  eye  just  as  he  pleases.  He  has 
only  to  look  at  an  object  at  the  distance 
of  two  feet  or  two  miles  in  order  to  see 
it  with  perfect  distinctness.  The  ball 
of  the  eye  is  surrounded  by  fifteen  little 
plates,  sclerotic  bones.  They  form  a 
complete  ring,  and  their  edges  slightly 
overlap  each  other.  When  he  looks  at  a 
a  distant  object  this  little  circle  of  bone 
expands,  and  the  ball  of  the  eye  being 
relieved  from  the  pressure  becomes  flat- 
ter; and  when  he  looks  at  a  very  near 
object  the  little  bones  press  together, 
and  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  squeezed  into 
a  rounded  or  more  convex  form.  The 


effect  is  very  familiar  to  everybody.  A 
person  with  very  round  eyes  is  near- 
sighted, and  only  sees  clearly  an  object 
that  is  close  to  him;  and  a  person  with 
flat  eyes,  as  in  old  age,  can  see  nothing 
clearly  except  at  a  distance.  The  eagie, 
by  the  mere  will,  can  make  his  eye 
round  or  flat,  and  see  with  equal  clear- 
ness at  any  distance. 

Of  course  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
you  should  carry  your  own  lunch  with 
you  when  you  are  going  to  be  away  from 
home  all  day— but  think  of  an  animal 
doing  such  a  thing!  There  is  the  camel, 
for  instance.  Everybody  knows  that  it 
carries  its  drinking  water  with  it,  but  it 
does  more;  it  carries  its  lunch,  too.  The 
hump  on  the  camel's  back  is  not  a  curv- 
ature of  the  spine,  as  it  may  seem,  but 
a  mass  of  fatty  material.  That  hump,  in 
fact,  is  the  camel's  lunch  basket.  When 
a  well-fed,  healthy  camel  starts  out  on  a 
journey  across  the  desert,  its  water 
pouch  is  full,  and  the  hump  is  big.  When 
water  fails,  the  camel  has  only  to  draw 
on  its  reservoir,  and  when  food  is  want- 
ing the  hump  is  called  upon.  Not  that 
the  camel  helps  itself  to  bites  of  its 
hump.  That  would  be  a  decidedly  un- 
comfortable way  of  getting  a  meal,  and 
very  likely  the  camel  would  rather  go 
hungry  than  do  that.  In  some  way  the 
hump  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  the  camel  has  been  un- 
able to  find  anything  to  eat,  it  can  get 
along  very  comfortably  on  what  its  hump 
supplies.  When  the  hump  is  used  up,  the 
animal  will  starve  as  quickly  as  any  other 
animal. 


Ventilation  for  the  Seal 

The  small  spotted  seal,  which  is  a  hair 
seal,  and  not  a  fur  bearer,  is  the  hardy 
dweller  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Under  his 
tough,  thick  skin  he  has  an  inch  or  more 
of  blubber.  When  the  ice  closes  up  the 
open  water  in  the  Arctic,  the  seal  se- 
lects a  spot,  and  begins  to  drill  a  hole 
to  the  surface  by  pressing  his  warm  nose 
against  the  ice.  No  one  knows  how 
many  hours  it  takes  him  to  accomplish 
his  task,  but  he  manages  it;  and  al- 
though he  is  obliged  to  work  most  of  the 
time,  because  the  surface  of  the  hole  is 
continually  freezing,  be  keeps  it  open  all 
winter,  and  obtains  air. 

Seals  have  been  known  to  drill  in  this 
manner  through  fifty  feet  of  solid  ice. 
Whether  or  not  they  take  turns  in  the 
slow  drilling  is  not  positively  known. 

It  is  at  these  "seal  holes"  that  the  po- 
lar bear  seeks  food  in  the  winter,  and 
there  the  Eskimo  waits,  spear  in  hand, 
for  his  weekly  supply  of  meat. 


Stories  from  the  Battlefields 

Many  stories  are  coming  from  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Europe,  giving  instances  of 
personal  bravery  or  daring  among  the 
soldiers.  Of  course  there  are  hundreds 
of  other  instances  equally  worthy  of  at- 
tention, but  which  are  unnoticed  and  un- 
chronicled.  Some  of  these  stories  are 
good  reading,  exemplifying  the  spirit  of 
bravery  which  all  delight  to  honor, 
though  they  set  forth  as  clearly  the  real 
horror  of  war.  The  few  incidents  that 
follow  are  told  by  a  correspondent  with 
the  Allies : 

With  colors  flying  and  the  band  playing 
the  "Marseillaise,"  the  127th  Regiment 
of  French  Infantry  marched  past  the 
youngest  soldier  in  their  ranks,  Leon 
Lemaire,  who  although  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  has  been  presented  with 
the  distinction  coveted  in  the  French 
army  above  all  others,  the  Military 
Medal.  This  is  how  he  won  it.  A  few 
days  before,  the  colonel  of  the  127th  had 
sent  Lemaire  with  an  important  message 
to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  companies  of 
the  regiment  in  the  trenches.  He  had 
no  sooner  shown  himself  on  the  level 
ground  to  run  forward  on  his  errand  than 
the  German  troops,  whose  trenches  were 
here  only  at  short  range,  opened  a  fierce 
fire'upon  him  by  volleys.  First  a  bullet 
passed  through  the  young  man's  great 


coat;  then  his  cap  was  struck;  his  hav- 
ersack and  water  bottle  were  riddled  by 
several  shot;  then  a  hole  was  bored 
through  the  scabbard  of  his  bayonet. 
Through  it  all  young  Lemaire  advanced 
coolly  and  without  faltering,  and  finally 
he  reached  the  trench  where  the  captain 
to  whom  he  bore  the  message  was— re- 
markably enough,  without  a  wound. 

"Stick  it,  Welsh!"  These  were  the 
last  words  of  gallant  Captain  Haggard, 
of  the  2d  Welsh  Regiment  (a  nephew  of 
the  famous  novelist),  who  met  his  death 
in  the  desperate  fighting  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle  of  the  Aisne.  With 
his  regiment  he  had  reached  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  and  there  caught  sight  of  the 
Germans.  "Fix  bayonets,  boys — here 
they  are!"  he  cried.  But  a  storm  of 
Maxim  fire  checked  the  charge.  Bullets 
came  from  the  front  and  both  flanks. 
Officers  fell  rapidly,  including  Captain 
Haggard,  mortally  wounded,  who,  as  the 
shells  burst,  would  occasionally  open  his 
eyes  and  call  out — but  very  weakly — 
"Stick  it,  Welsh  !"  And  with  these  words 
on  his  lips  he  died — an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman. 

It  was  in  order  to  give  his  wounded 
comrades  a  drop  of  water  that  an  engi- 
neer sacrificed  his  own  life.  The  story 
is  told  by  the  corporal  of  a  Bedfordshire 
regiment.  "It  was  in  the  Aisne  battle, " 
he  says.  '  'Near  the  trenches  there  were 
a  lot  of  wounded,  and  their  cries  for  wa- 
ter were  pitiful.  A  quiet  chap  of  the 
engineers  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
collected  all  the  water  bottles  he  could 
lay  hold  of,  and  said  he  was  going  out. 
The  air  was  thick  with  shell  and  rifle 
fire,  and  to  show  yourself  at  all  was  to 
sign  your  death  warrant.  He  got  to  the 
first  man  all  right  and  gave  him  a  swig 
from  a  bottle.  He  crawled  along  the 
ground  to  others  until  he  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  us.  He  was 
hit  badly,  and  with  just  a  slight  upward 
fling  of  his  arms  he  dropped  to  earth  like 
the  hero  he  was.  " 

That  the  British  are  animated  by  the 
old  spirit  which  has  made  the  empire 
what  it  is,  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
a  couple  of  men  of  the  Argyll  and  Suth- 
erland Highlanders,  who  had  been  cut  off 
at  Mons.  One  was  badly  wounded,  but 
his  companion  had  stuck  by  him  all  the 
time  in  a  country  swarming  with  Ger- 
mans, and,  though  they  had  only  a  few 
biscuits  between  them,  they  managed  to 
pull  through  until  picked  up.  "I  pressed 
the  unwounded  man,"  says  Lance  Cor- 
poral Edmondson,  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Lancers,  who  tells  the  story,  "to  tell  me 
how  they  managed  to  get  through  the 
four  days  on  six  biscuits,  but  he  always 
got  angry  and  told  me  to  shut  up.  I 
fancy  he  went  without  anything,  and 
gave  the  biscuits  to  the  wounded  man." 


Germany's  Famous  Airships 

Possibly  your  impression  of  a  Zeppelin 
is  that  it  is  a  cigar-shaped  balloon  with 
propelling  apparatus  added.  The  large 
envelope  of  a  Zeppelin  dirigible  is  no1, 
entirely  filled  with  gas,  but  contains  in- 
stead sixteen  separate  "balloonets, " 
each  of  which  is  filled  with  hydrogen. 
Thus  a  shot  may  pierce  the  envelope 
without  bringing  the  airship  to  earth. 
Half  of  the  balloonets  must  be  punctured 
before  a  Zeppelin  can  be  brought  down. 
A  Zeppelin  of  the  latest  known  type 
measures  four  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  fifty  in  diameter.  The  frame  which 
supports  the  envelope  is  constructed  of 
aluminum.  Because  of  this  rigid  con- 
struction, it  is  possible  to  mount  the  pro- 
pellers on  the  envelope.  In  the  non-rigid 
dirigibles  used  by  other  European  pow- 
ers, the  propeller  is  more  usually 
mounted  near  the  car.  The  Zeppelin  has 
two  cars,  mounted  close  under  the  main 
body,  each  of  which  has  a  gasoline  motor 
of  five  hundred  horse  power.  When  car- 
rying a  full  crew  of  twenty-five  men  and 
five  tons  of  bombs  and  other  equipment, 
a  Zeppelin  is  capable  of  a  speed  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour. — The  American  Boy. 
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March  Chat 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush 

A MERRY  March  to  you,  and  may 
the  March  breeezs  bring  you  health 
and  vigor!  March  is  particularly 
the  clean-up  month.  It  is  the  time  when 
Dame  Nature  does  her  spring  house- 
cleaning,  and  there  is  nothing  better  for 
a  school  than  to  catch  the  clean-up  spirit. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  de- 
lightful signs  of  the  present  times,  this 
spirit  of  cleaning. 

"  I  want  my  class  to  go  just  crazy  over 
scrubbing,"  said  Piokee  in  that  delight- 
ful old  Wide  Awake  story  of  "Piokee 
and  her  People."  She  was  the  dear  lit- 
tle civilized  Indian  girl  carried  off  by  an 
uncivilized  father  to  live  in  a  tribe  of 
blanket  Indians,  who  went  to  work 
bravely  to  teach  the  other  Indian  girls 
the  good  ways.  "If  I  should  spend 
whole  months  and  teach  them  nothing 
but  fairly  to  dote  on  soap  and  water,  I 
should  think  it  was  the  grandest  mission 
in  the  world. " 

Our  whole  country  is  awaking  now  to 
Piokee's  point  of  view,  and  sightliness 
and  sanitation  are  receiving  more  atten- 
tion than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
our  schools. 

Bulletin  after  bulletin  is  being  issued 
by  the  government  on  important  features 
in  school  improvement,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  improvements  outdoors  and  in- 
doors from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  are  wonderful.  Every  one  of  you, 
I  know,  wants  your  school  to  have  a  part 
in  this  work  this  spring. 

It  is  easier  than  one  might  think  to 
inspire  children  with  a  zeal  for  cleaning 
things.  Their  love  for  water  is  as  in- 
stinctive as  a  young  duck's.  They  like 
nothing  better  than  to  swash  it  around, 
and  to  clean  can  be  made  as  attractive 
to  youthful  minds  as  even  the  perennial 
delight  of  making  a  mess.  The  teacher 
who  takes  advantage  of  this  instinct  is 
doing  a  splendid  thing  for  the  com- 
munity.   And  the  children  do  like  it. 

"Our  cooking  teacher  is  so  particular. 
She  marks  us  off  if  our  aprons  are  dirty 
or  if  a  button  is  off, "  giggles  our  thir- 
teen-year-old. "If  we  didn't  wash  out 
our  dishwipers  every  day,  and  get  them 
white  and  keep  our  dishcloths  nice,  oh, 
my,  what  a  low  mark  we  should  get!" 

And  she  is  proud  of  it  as  can  be,  and 
neater  around  the  home  than  ever  before. 

The  boy  who  has  helped  to  clean  up^ 
the  school-yard,  plant  garden  beds  in  it, 
set  out  and  care  for  trees,  raise  money 
to  provide  a  library,  a  sanitary  drinking 
fountain,  or  even  to  paint  the  school  - 
house,  or  do  anything  at  all  to  put  it  in 
better  shape,  will  be  more  interested  in 
it  and  in  keeping  it  up  from  that  moment. 
It  works  beneficially  in  two  ways,  to- 
ward the  school  and  toward  the  scholars. 
One  of  the  most  desirable  characteristics 
of  a  good  teacher  as  set  forth  in  the 
latest  of  the  bulletins  is  the  "arousing 
the  enthusiasm  of  rural  school  pupils  for 
the  improvement  and  care  of  everything 
in  the  school  and  its  surroundings  that 
affects  health  and  happiness,  and  the  de- 
velopment among  pupils  of  organizations 
such  as  'Pupils'  boards  of  health,  'Civic 
leagues'  and  'Health  militias'  for  actual 
constructive  effort."  If  you  have  ex- 
perience in  forming  such  leagues,  do 
write  and  tell  us  about  it. 

"Whenever  a  country  school  teacher 
says" — this  is  another  quotation  from  a 
recent  government  bulletin — 'This  com- 
munity is  so  backward  and  so  set  in  its 
ways  that  I  can  do  nothing-,'  she  shows 
that  she  is  not  liberally  educated  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  " 


And,  by  the  way,  how  would  you  feel 
toward  the  marking  of  yourself  in  a  self- 
grading  certificate  of  success,  as  recom- 
mended on  the  following  basis? 

Personality — 20  per  cent. 

Ability  as  a  student — 15  per  cent. 

Professional  development — 15  per  cent. 

Ability  as  an  instructor — 20  per  cent. 

Ability  in  government — 15  per  cent. 

Community  interest— 15  per  cent. 

What  per  cent  would  you  give  yourself? 

Miss  Helena  Mayger  of  Helena,  Mon- 
tana, has  offered  to  help  some  new 
teacher  in  a  very  efficient  way.  She 
writes: 

"I  have  a  number  of  old  school  maga- 
zines, Normal  Instructor  and  others,  that 
I  shall  not  use  any  longer,  which  are 
full  of  splendid  material.  Any  one  who 
could  use  them  is  welcome  to  them." 

If  any  one  would  like  to  take  up  her 
kind  offer,  I  may  suggest  what  she  does 
not  mention,  that  you  be  sure  to  send 
her  postage  for  mailing  them. 

Exchange 

The  Little  Creek  District  School  would 
like  to  exchange  specimens  of  natural 
products  with  schools  of  Pacific  Coast 
States  or  Gulf  States  or  schools  of  any 
foreign  country.  Address,  Oscar  Brooks, 
Hartville,  Mo. 

Letters  from  Our  Teachers 

How  One  School  Earned  a  Victrola 

"Would  you  like  to  earn  a  vic- 
trola all  your  own?"  I  asked  my  pupils 
one  morning  in  April.  Eager  voices  an- 
swered at  once,  "Of  course  we  would. 
Oh,  may  we  have  one?" 

We  all  thought  it  would  be  lovely  for 
the  pupils  in  the  building  to  march  in 
and  out  by,  as  well  as  for  concerts,  enter- 
tainments, physical  exercises  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  regular  music  lessons.  We 
thought,  as  it  was  so  near  the  end  of 
the  year  of  school  we  could  begin  now 
and  by  earning  and  saving  start  a  fund 
an  I  purchase  one  another  year. 

"What  can  we  do?"  asked  the  pupils. 

"Oh,  lots  of  things.  You  can  sell  old 
paper,  magazines,  rubbers  and  old  junk, 
and  you  can  make  candy  and  sell  it. " 

"Let  us  begin  right  away,"  cried  the 
children. 

The  next  school  morning  they  found 
the  following  written  upon  the  black- 
board : 

Monday — Old  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines day. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday— Old  rubber 
days. 

Thursday — Old  iron,  brass,  lead  and 
junk  day. 

Friday — Candy  sale. 

How  the  old  papers  and  magazines 
came  in!  All  the  grades  were  invited 
to  assist  in  this  enterprise  for  the  vic- 
trola was  to  belong  to  all.  Bundles  and 
bundles  were  brought  in.  It  was  house- 
cleaning  season,  and  parents  as  well  as 
those  outside  the  school  were  only  too 
glad  to  dispose  of  them. 

How  those  boys  and  girls  did  work! 
The  first  candy  sale  was  a  great  success 
and  by  it  several  dollars  were  added  to 
the  treasury.  Others  were  held  later 
on  Fi'iday  afternoons  after  school. 

One  morning  we  had  a  delightful  sur- 
prise. Some  one  had  written  an  item 
about  how  the  pupils  of  the  Weeks  Street 
Grammar  School  were  earning  a  victrola, 
and  the  information  had  found  its  way  to 
a  former  resident  of  tl#  city  now  resid- 
ing at  a  distance.  Her  grandfather  had 
lived  on  Weeks  Street,  and  the  street  had 
been  named  for  him.   In  his  memory  she 


sent  a  check  of  five  dollars  for  the  school 
toward  the  fund.  Other  friends  gave 
contributions  too.  Pupils  sacrificed  in 
order  to  add  their  spending  money  to  the 
victrola  fund. 

The  children  next  suggested  that  they 
collect  old  brooms.  So  they  had  old 
broom  day.  One  boy  knew  where  he 
could  dispose  of  old  brooms — boys  always 
know  such  things.  A  galvanizing  mer- 
chant used  them  in  his  business  and 
would  buy  all  they  could  bring  to  him. 
Some,  however,  were  sold  before  reach- 
ing this  destination,  for  various  purposes, 
one  being  for  use  in  making  a  stand  of 
the  handles. 

How  the  old  paper,  rubber,  iron  and 
broom  money  dame  in!  How  we  all  en- 
joyed working  for  our  victrola!  Our 
pupils  also  solicited  for  a  soap  order 
which  added  a  large  amount  to  the  fund. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks  enough  had 
been  earned  to  purchase  the  victrola  and 
several  records  besides.  How  the  pupils, 
teachers  and  their  friends  did  enjoy  that 
victrola!  They  are  still  enjoying  it,  and 
they  often  laugh  at  the  way  they  took 
of  converting  old  paper,  rubbers,  brooms 
and  junk  into  the  sweet  music  which 
they  daily  enjoy,— Ella  J.  Douglas.  ' 

Tiny  Spring  Gardens 

One  of  the  most  interesting  individual 
gardens  which  I  have  worked  out  is  the 
following: 

Have  each  child  bring  to  school  an 
egg-shell  from  which  the  contents  have 
been  blown.  These  may  be  colored  with 
strong  coffee  before  bringing  to  school. 
Break  away  a  tiny  bit  of  the  small  end 
and  fill  the  shell  with  good  rich  soil.  In 
this  plant  one  sweet  pea  seed.  Securely 
glue  ribbons  or  flat  strings  to  the  sides 
for  hangers  and  suspend  in  the  windows. 
The  vine  will  wind  around  the  strings, 
and  a  more  delightful  hanging  garden 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

Some  may  prefer  stands  for  the  eggs 
instead  of  the  hangers.  These  may  be 
made  by  folding  cardboard  into  an  ob- 
long which  will  stand  securely  and  then 
cutting  out  a  piece  to  fit  the  egg  from  the 
top.  If  the  stands  are  used,  break  the 
shell  at  the  big  end  instead  of  the  small 
one. — Laurena  Ester,  Washington. 

Interesting  Boys  and  Improving  the 
School  Yard 

We  have  a  new  school  building  this 
year,  consequently  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  scrap  lumber  in  the  back  yard.  One 
day  I  noticed  some  of  the  boys  trying  to 
make  some  things  with  some  of  these 
boards.  I  grasped  the  opportunity  at 
once  and  asked  them  if  they  would  care 
to  make  some  things  for  our  schoolroom. 
They  were  delighted  with  the  idea  and 
the  next  day  they  came  to  school  well 
I  supplied  with  tools. 

We  are  making  a  little  chair  for  each 
child  in  the  primary  grade.  We  find 
them  much  more  comfortable  than  the 
high  recitation  benches,  and  the  little 
people  are  very  proud  of  them.  With 
my  assistance  the  boys  are  able  to  meas- 
rue  and  fit  the  pieces  very  neatly.  When 
it  was  warm  outside  we  worked  out  in 
the  open  air,  but  now  I  allow  the  use  of 
one  back  corner  of  the  room.  The  boys 
are  very  careful  to  keep  the  corner  neat 
and  clean. 

This  keeps  the  boys  employed  during 
their  spare  time  and  is  a  good  training 
for  them.  They  are  learning  how  to 
keep  busy  and  how  to  estimate  the  value 
of  time. 

When  1  arrived  at  my  school  last  fall 
I   found    the  new  building  just  being 


completed,  and  nothing  done  toward 
cleaning  up  the  playground.  1  asked 
the  children  if  they  would  not  like  a 
clean  place  to  play  and  found  them  all 
eager  and  willling  to  assist  in  making 
our  school  yard  look  more  pleasant.  They 
brought  hoes  and  rakes  to  school  and 
we  soon  had  all  the  tall  weeds  hoed  and 
raked  away.  A  large  pile  of  kindling 
wood  and  scraps  in  the  front  yard  was 
transferred  to  the  back  yard.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  old  school  building  was  moved 
away.  As  it  was  a  busy  season  the 
school  board  did  not  take  time  to  remove 
the  rocks  and  clean  up  the  old  yard. 
The  oldest  boys  rolled  away  the  large 
rocks.  Of  the  small  ones  we  made  a 
large  cjrcle.  We  spaded  up  the  soil 
within  this  circle  and  worked  it  as  gar- 
den soil  for  a  wheat  field.  The  children 
brought  the  seed  wheat. — A  Kansas 
Rural  Teacher. 

[Will  this  correspondent  please  send 
her  address? — B.  E.  B  .] 

Nature  Study  Booklets 

In  our  Nature  Study  we  are  making 
booklets  for  each  division  to  be  studio,] 
as  Weeds,  Animals,  Birds,  Grains,  etc. 
We  fold  large  sheets  of  drawing  paper 
and  fasten  them  with  narrow  cord  en- 
ribbon,  making  one  booklet  for  each  di- 
vision. For  weeds  we  print  "Weeds"  in 
large  letters  and  make  a  colored  sketch 
of  some  well-known  weed  on  the  cover. 
On  each  right-hand  page  we  draw  the 
weed  to  be  studied,  and  on  the  left  page 
is  written  the  description.  We  do  this 
for  each  common  weed.  — H.  B.  J.,  New 
York. 

Money  Making  Entertainments  for  Fun 
and  Frolic 

Beside  home  talent  plays,  musical  en- 
tertainments and  such  things,  we  had 
several  unique  and  amusing  ways  of  en- 
tertaining the  public  while  securing 
money  for  library  books  and  school  fur- 
nishings. At  one  time  we  had  a  quack 
doctor  selling  patent  medicines.  The 
doctor  was  a  fluent-spoken  high  school 
boy  dressed  in  an  old  frock  coat  and  a 
worn  derby.  He  sold  lemonade  colored 
with  cake  coloring  bottled  in  medicine 
bottles.  Each  color  represented  a  differ- 
ent medicine  as  he  very  earnestly  ex- 
plained to  the  public,  talking  and  ad- 
vertising his  medicines  all  the  while.  He 
was  very  amusing  and  his  profits  were 
large. 

Behind  a  curtain  about  five  feet  high 
we  had  stored  penny  trifles, — toys,  can- 
dies and  such  things.  This  was  the  fish 
pond.  Fishing  poles  were  provided  "for 
rent"  and  the  public  fished.  Some  one 
in  the  fish  pond  fastened  the  fish  on  the 
hooks.  One  of  the  teachers  stood  where 
she  could  see  both  the  fisherman  and  the 
one  who  was  to  fasten  the  fish  on  the 
hooks  and  she  suggested  appropriate 
fishes  to  put  on  each  hook.  Some  only 
caught  bits  of  paper  with  some  amusing 
fortune  written  on  them. 

Double  charge  was  made  for  a  chance 
to  fish  for  the  Belle  of  the  Town  and  the 
Beau  of  Town's  Society.  A  young  lady 
and  gentleman  fished  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  lady  caught  a  bright  bow  of  rib- 
bon and  the  gentleman  a  tiny  call  bell. 

At  another  entertainment  there  were 
booths  for  fortune  telling  and  we  had  a 
room  curtained  off  in  which,  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  paid  at  the  entrance 
one  could  see  his  sweetheart.  The  sweet- 
heart was  a  large  heart  cut  from  card- 
board. This  was  covered  first  with  mo- 
lasses, then  thickly  sprinkled  with  sugar. 

Another  amusing  game  was  pop  corn 
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eating.  Those  playing  the  game  paid 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  as  much  pop 
corn  as  a  blind  person  could  feed  them 
from  a  tablespoon.  The  blindfolded  per- 
son was  not  allowed  to  feel  fbr  the 
mouth  of  the  one  eating  but  must  empty 
his  spoon  where  it  touched  the  other 
which  might  be  on  forehead,  ears  or  on 
top  of  the  head.  It  is  very  amusing  to 
watch  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  one  eat- 
ing to  get  his  mouth  in  line  with  the 
spoon. 

All  these  are  simple  but  they  are  well- 
paying  because  there  is  practically  no 
expe  nse  and  very  little  trouble  and  work 
(o  prepare  and  carry  them  out. — MRS.  G. 
C.  W.,  Texas. 

Chart  for  Word  and  Phonic  Game 

Fasten  a  box  six  inches  long  and  two 
inches  deep  securely  in  the  center  of  a 
cardboard  circle.  In  the  box  is  a  list  of 
"family  names."    On  the  circle  write 


fudge,  and  the  girls  made  handkerchiefs, 
jabots  and  fancy  aprons.  A  prize  was 
offered  to  the  one  who  should  bring  in 
the  greatest  increase,  and  one  girl 
brought  in  just  a  little  less  than  two 
dollars.  As  there  were  a  number  of 
nickels  working,  this  scheme  made  quite 
a  nice  showing. 

Our  domestic  science  department  made 
candy,  cakes  and  rolls,  and  the  small 
boys  easily  sold  a  limited  amount  of  these 
at  the  various  homes.  The  girls  of  the 
Tomato  Club  had  planted  seeds  in  a  box 
at  school  and  as  some  of  the  neighbors 
failed  to  get  their  tomato  plants  up  early 
ours  found  a  ready  sale.  We  asked  ten 
cents  a  dozen  and  a  little  more  than  a 
dollar  was  realized  from  them. 

The  girls  made  a  pieced  quilt  top,  each 
girl  making  and  giving  one  or  more 
blocks.  We  put  them  together  with  the 
school  colors  between — just  plain,  solid 
calico,  and  this  was  sold. 
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Devices  for  Word  Games 


consonants  and  combinations  of  conso- 
nants. The  game  is  to  make  a  word 
with  the  family  name  that  is  drawn 
by  placing  with  the  consonant  or  conso- 
'nants  on  the  circle. — S.  M.  K.,  Wash- 
ington. 

A  March  Sand-Table 

With  the  opening  days  of  March  we 
begin  our  preparations  for  a  Dutch  col- 
ony on  the  sand-table.  The  houses  are 
made  of  buff -colored  construction  paper 
with  roofs  of  red  blotting  paper.  The 
windmills  with  their  long  graceful  arms 
are  made  of  the  same  construction  pa- 
per. On  our  table  we  have  a  miniature 
canal  made  by  sinking  a  long  narrow  pan 
into  the  sand  crosswise  of  the  table. 

On  this  canal  are  celluloid  ducks,  and 
little  boats  made  by  the  children  of  large 
flat  corks  with  sails  of  white  tissue  pa- 
per; these  float  beautifully.  The  ducks 
and  boats  are  very  attractive  to  the 
children. 

We  have  a  doll  dressed  like  a  Dutch 
maiden.  We  have  also  cows  in  the  pol- 
der. These  cows  can  be  cut  from  paper, 
but  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
wooden  cows.  Near  the  houses  are  beds 
of  tulips  which  the  children  have  cut  and 
colored  with  wax  crayons. 

After  everything  is  in  readiness,  I 
read  the  story  of  '  'The  Dutch  Twins. "  I 
also  read  from  "Marta  in  Holland."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  children  are 
bristling  with  interest.  We  sing  songs 
about  the  wind  and  talk  about  its  work 
of  turning  windmills,  of  how  it  grinds 
the  grain  and  pumps  the  water. 

Our  language  work  for  the  month  con- 
sists of  oral  and  written  work  about  the 
Dutch.  An  interesting  booklet  filled 
with  cuttings  of  geese,  wooden  shoes, 
windmills,  tulips  and  Dutch  flags  is  made, 
and  the  children  delight  in  making  it. 

When  the  month  of  March  closes  we 
feel  that  we  have  learned  much  atout 
our  little  Dutch  friends  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  erase  our  little  Dutch 
figures  from  our  blackboard  and  remove 
our  Dutch  colony  from  the  sand-table. — 
Mary  E.  Kercheval,  West  Virginia. 

How  We  Bought  a  School  Fence 

Our  schoolyard  had  no  fence  and  we  de- 
cided that  the  children  could  buy  one. 
A  friend  of  the  school  gave  a  "Pie  So- 
cial" which  netted  about  eight  dollars 
and  the  children  raised  the  remainder  of 
the  twenty-five  dollars. 

Five  cents  was  given  to  each  child  who 
wished  to  help,  and  he  was  told  to  in- 
vest it  and  add  as  much  as  possible  to  it 
in  the  month's  time  which  had  been  al- 
lowed. Such  busy  brains  and  fingers 
then!  One  child  made  sandwiches  and 
sold  them  to  working  men.    Some  made 


In  our  manual  training  period  we  made 
cardboard  waste-paper  baskets,  reed  and 
raffia  baskets  and  doll  hammocks,  which 
we  sold,  the  money  going  to  our  fence 
fund. 

Just  in  these  little  ways  we  raised 
sufficient  money  to  buy  a  good  wire  fence 
and  pay  all  freight  charges.  This  work 
was  all  done  in  a  two-teacher  country 
school.— M.  M.  S.,  Alabama. 

[Isn't  this  a  fine  example  of  working 
together  for  a  common  object?  I  am 
sure  that  this  school  is  a  social  center. 
-B.  E.  B.] 

Fifth  Grade  Geography  Handwork 

I  like  to  correlate  my  work,  and  from 
a  language  lesson  I  evolved  the  follow- 
ing for  fifth  grade  geography.  The  lan- 
guage lesson  was  the  story  of  Magellan's 
voyage  and  the  finished  geography  work 
was  a  map  of  the  world  with  sailboats 
along  the  course  taken  by  Magellan's 
ships. 

I  let  the  boys  carve  the  boats  and  fix 
sails  on  them,  which  they  were  able  to 
do  without  any  suggestions  from  the 
teacher.  The  girls  were  divided  into 
sections  of  two  or  three,  and  they  made 
maps  of  the  continents,  using  a  paste 
made  of  three  parts  of  salt  to  one  of 
flour  and  enough  water  to  make  all  stick 
together.  Each  continent  was  made  on 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  and  when  all 
were  ready  they  were  placed  in  proper 
position  on  a  table  which  had  been  cov- 
ered with  newspapers.  I  made  a  large 
bucket  of  the  paste  and  made  it  blue  by 
putting  in  a  little  coloring  from  a  box 
of  water  colors.  This  we  spread  all 
around  the  maps  to  represent  the  ocean 
and  stuck  the  boats  in  it.  When  thor- 
oughly dry  it  was  tacked  on  the  wall  and 
left  there  until  the  close  of  school. — 
LuciLE  G.  Orr,  California. 

Illustrating  Poems  in  Fourth  Grade 

For  one  to  do  his  best  he  needs  a  deep 
interest  in  the  work  at  hand.  A  specific 
aim  greatly  helps  to  cause  this  interest. 
Children  certainly  need  such  help.  I 
have  found  this  especially  true  in  the 
study  of  poems  in  the  fourth  grade.  Here 
is  one  of  the  great  helps  I  have  found. 

Give  a  poem  to  the  class  to  illustrate. 
The  children  enjoy  it  and  can  easily  do  it 
with  either  the  "Line  Figures"  or  the 
Easy  to  Draw  Figures"  shown  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  Primary  Plans.  To  illustrate 
a  poem  they  must  study  it.  At  first  the 
poem  may  be  discussed  in  class  and  word 
pictures  made  of  each  verse.  Later  let 
the  children  illustrate  and  then  follow 
with  a  conversation  lesson. 

My  class  has  illustrated  "Coasting:" 
by  Mather,  parts  of  "  Snowbound, "  "The 


Village  Blacksmith  '  and  parts  of  "Hia- 
watha. "— S.  J.,  Kentucky. 

[With  this  letter  came  some  clever 
samples  of  poems  illustrated  by  this 
teacher's  pupils  with  drawings  colored 
with  water  colors  which  certainly  were 
very  attractive  and  quite  models  of  neat- 
ness.— B.  E.  B.] 

Work 

Whenever  my  little  folks  begin  to 
show  signs  of  being  restless  or  tired,  I 
stop  work.  Very  softly  I  ask  them  to 
take  position.  Then  1  tip-toe  to  the 
blackboard  and  without  another  word 
write,  "Go  to  rest."  Immediately  all 
the  little  heads  go  down  on  the  desks 
and  there  is  silence.  After  four  or  five 
minutes  I  call  in  a  happy  voice,  "Wake 
up!"  Every  one  pops  up  with  a  smile, 
and  we  are  all  ready  again  for  work. 
This  scheme,  aside  from  resting  and  re- 
laxing the  child  physically,  teaches  him 
self-control  and  a  little  of  the  great  value 
of  silence. 

In  teaching  first  and  second  grade 
arithmetic  I  have  found  that  number 
work  games  and  plays  accomplish  often 
what  drills  do  not.  I  have  made  a  large 
set  of  domino  cards  with  which  the  chil- 
dren play  at  recess  on  rainy  days.  They 
choose  sides  in  the  game  and  the  leader 
keeps  score  on  the  blackboard,  thus 
easily  and  naturally  learning  to  write 
figures.  The  leaders  change  from  time  to 
time,  so  all  have  an  opportunity  for 
practice  in  score-keeping.  I  also  use  a 
set  of  lotto  cards  in  the  same  way. 

Another  one  of  my  successful  number 
work  helps  is  a  large  box  of  cardboard 
pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and  paper  dollars. 
Quite  frequently  we  play  at  store  or  bank, 
and  the  children  learn  addition  and  sub- 
traction not  only  as  abstract  arithmetical 
truths  but  as  practical  and  useful  parts  of 
their  own  daily  life. — Leila  Enders, 
New  Jersey. 

Methods  and  Devices  in  Geography 
Teaching 

My  little  people  are  especially  fond  of 
geography,  which  fact  discloses  my  fas- 
cination for  the  subject.  In  introducing 
my  class  to  a  new  grand  division  I  draw 
a  map  of  it  upon  the  board,  coloring 
the  surrounding  waters,  the  rivers,  and 
the  lakes  blue,  and  the  mountains  brown. 
So  at  first  the  map  is  purely  physical. 
Beginning  at  the  north  and  progressing 
clockwise,  I  number  the  rivers  in  se- 
quence as  they  appear  upon  the  map  and 
give  the  children  a  list  of  their  numbers 
and  corresponding  names  to  keep  in  their 
notebooks.  These  they  learn.  The  proc- 
ess may  at  first  be  mechanical,  but  as  the 
child  associates  names  and  numbers  with 
places  on  the  map,  all  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  operation  disappear.  The  rivers 
are  numbered  in  blue  chalk,  and  all  other 
physical  features  are  numbered  in  other 
colors.  In  no  case  is  a  name  ever  writ- 
ten on  the  map. 

As  the  work  in  the  text  progresses 
and  political  divisions  are  learned,  I  add 
their  boundaries  and  number  them  to  be 
learned  in  the  same  manner.  In  this 
way,  pupils  learn  the  principal  rivers, 
etc. ,  together  with  their  relative 
positions. 

As  we  begin  to  learn  of  the  products 
of  the  various  sections,  I  have  pupils 
bring  small  amounts  of  such  products 
with  which  we  fill  small  vials,  label  and 
tack  on  the  places  where  they  belong. 
"Seeing  things"  makes  more  last- 
ing impressions  than  does  hearing  of 
them.  And  let  me  add  here  that  charts 
of  pictures  or  products  and  suggestive 
corners, — Eskimo  life,  lumbering  camp, 
etc., — are  vital  helps  and  clinching  de- 
vices. The  modeling  in  clay  of  charac- 
teristic objects  e.  g. ,  igloos,  sledges, 
Eskimo  dogs,  correlate  the  work  with 
art,  making  the  geography  more  inter- 
esting, and  the  art  more  practical. 
Dramatization  by  pupils  of  the  various 
industrial  pursuits  studied  or  of  the  life 
of  interesting  peoples,  furnishes  a  theme 
for  live  language  work  and  supplements 
and  vivifies  the  work  under  discussion. 

After  the  physical  features,  political 
divisions  and  ind#tries  have  been  taken 
up,  I  clinch  the  work  by  requiring  of 
every  pupil  throe  maps.  The  lirst  is  a 
relief  map  made  of  salt  and  Hour  on 


drawing  paper  (twice  as  much  salt  as 
flour  stirred  up  with  a  very  little  water) 
which  shows  only  physical  features. 
They  paint  the  lakes  and  rivers  blue, 
thus  making  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  white  of  the  map.  The  second  is  a 
map  carefully  drawn  and  painted  to 
show  the  various  divisions,  with  the  prod- 
ucts pasted  on  the  approximate  locali- 
ties from  which  they  come.  The  third 
is  a  map  painted  all  one  color,  with  the 
blue  water  as  a  contrast,  upon  which  the 
cuttings  of  animals  are  pasted  in  their 
relative  habitats. 

As  an  effective  device  for  review  I 
have  written  lists  of  suggestive  words 
with  utter  disregard  of  arrangement 
upon  the  board.  We  call  them  "talking 
lists"  and  pupils  see  which  of  them  can 
talk  the  longest,  telling  what  each  word 
suggests  and  in  what  section  it  is  used. 
Examples:  igloo,  big  trees,  iceberg, 
wigwam,  prairie,  antejope. — Laura  Lov- 

ENDALE,  Utah. 

Saving  Time  in  a  Rural  School 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  been 
in  a  country  school  with  eight  grades. 
Naturally  a  teacher  is  constantly  wish- 
ing for  more  time.  Having  six  classes 
in  spelling,  I  economized  somewhat  by 
hearing  three  classes  at  a  time.  Get  the 
places  in  three  books  and  pronounce  one 
word  to  each  class  in  rapid  succession. 
When  one  class  finishes  writing  a  word, 
the  teacher  is  ready  to  pronounce  an- 
other. I  hear  my  spelling  in  one-third 
of  the  time  and  it  takes  but  a  few  days 
for  the  children  to  get  used  to  the  meth- 
od. I  hear  four  lessons  a  week  and  an 
oral  review  of  these  on  Friday.  In  the 
primary  grades  I  found  many  who  needed 
individual  attention  in  associating  writ- 
ten letters,  printed  letters  and  capitals. 
I  ruled  off  one  board  in  three  parts,  and 
placed  the  printed  letters  with  the  writ- 
ten small  letters  below  them  and  below 
these  the  capitals.  I  would  see  the  chil- 
dren glance  at  them  many  times  a  day 
and  I  let  them  remain  most  of  the  term. 
Here  is  a  method  of  giving  addition  that 
saves  much  time  in  adding  on  the  teach- 
er's part  and  is  valuable  in  rapid  drill. 
Always  give  an  odd  number  of  figures, 
say  seven,  nine  or  eleven.  Thus: 

2946 

3452 

4738 

8459x 

Tii.M 

6548 

5262 


38459 

As  will  be  noticed,  part  of  the  answer 
is  the  number  marked  "x. "  The  secret 
is  in  the  pairs;  one  pairs  with  five;  two 
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with  six,  and  three  with  seven.  That 
makes  three  pairs,  so  there  is  the  first 
number  of  the  answer  and  the  number 
with  no  pair  the  remainder  of  it.  The 
first  and  fifth  numbers  will  be  found  to 
add  nine  in  each  column  except  the  right 
hand  one  which  adds  ten.  The  second 
and  sixth  add  nine  also  with  the  one  ex- 
ception as  do  also  the  third  and  seventh. 
Watch  as  you  give  out  that  they  add  nine 
and  ten.  With  a  little  practice  this  can 
be  done  readily  although  the  position  of 
the  unpaired  numbers  should  frequently 
be  changed. — Louise  Latimek. 

[Will  this  correspondent  please  send 
her  address? — B.  E.  B.  ] 

A  Successful  Recreation 

This  noon  hour  as  I  glance  out  of  the 
little  shack  in  which  I  am  teaching,  I 
wonder  how  many  teachers  know  how  to 
keep  pupils  happy  continuously  during 
intermissions.  My  bunch  of  eight  at  my 
suggestion  have  made  stilts,  and  now  they 
are  out  of  doors  every  day,  rain  or  shine, 
and  always  "on  stilts."  This  is  the 
most  highly  successful  recreation  I  ever 
introduced  to  my  pupils. — Ethel  G. 
Hershey,  Montana. 

A  Mine  of  Knowledge 

I  take  about  ten  minutes  just  before 
dismissal  in  the  evening  to  question  as 
many  of  the  children  as  possible  as  to 
what  new  thing  they  have  learned  during 
the  day.  We  play  our  school  is  a  mine, 
the  Mine  of  Knowledge,  and  we  are  the 
miners.  We  go  to  work  at  nine  and  quit 
at  four  o'clock.  If  we  fail  to  have  any- 
thing new,  any  new  nugget  to  bring  to 
the  council  of  miners,  we  feel  that  the 
day  has  been  wasted.  Each  one  is  anx- 
ious to  see  who  can  bring  the  most  nug- 
gets to  me  for  inspection.  I  am  inspector 
and  general  supervisor  of  the  mine. 

Some  days  the  work  is  hard  and  we 
are  almost  ready  to  abandon  our  claim, 
when  we  suddenly  strike  it  rich  by  blow- 
ing out  a  big  rock  of  carelessness  or  in- 
accuracy, thus  corning  upon  the  solution 
of  some  hard  problem.  We  all  try  to 
make  our  mine  pay  big  dividends,  and 
find  that  this  Mine  of  Knowledge  does 
yield  us  large  returns  for  our  work. — 
Edith  Page,  Kansas. 

A  Discipline  Plan 

I  have  a  little  plan  for  securing  order 
and  goofl  conduct  in  school  which  has 
proved  very  helpful  to  me  and  very 
pleasing  to  the  pupils.  I  write  the 
names  of  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard, 
as  high  as  possible  to  economize  board 
room,  and  cadi  night  I  make  a  short 
mark  with  colored  crayon  after  the  name 
of  the  pupil  who  I  consider  has  been 
very  good  all  day.  A  teacher  can  set 
her  own  standard  of  goodness.  I  make 
these  marks  so  as  to  form  a  five-pointed 
star,  and  if  a  child  has  been  good  all  the 
week  he  will  have  a  complete  star  Friday 
night.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  I  mark 
the  deportment  on  his  report  card  from 
the  blackboard  record.  One  star  is  N ; 
2  stars,  F;  3  stars,  G;  and  4  stars,  E. 
The  names  of  the  pupils  who  have  E  in 
deportment  are  put  on  a  Roll  of  Honor, 
and  these  pupils  are  the  monitors  for  the 
next  month.  The  children  soon  learn  to 
count  their  own  marks,  and  become  very 
eager  to  make  a  good  record.  The  par- 
ents also  become  much  interested,  so  the 
children  dislike  to  go  home  without  the 
much  coveted  "good  mark." 

This  may  not  be  very  satisfactory  in 
the  higher  grades  but  it  is  a  great  help 
in  a  primary  room. — Alice  E.  Petti- 
BONE,  Wisconsin. 

Blackboard  Quotations 

I  wonder  how  many  teachers  realize 
what  a  great  impression  a  few  good 
quotations  placed  around  the  border  of 
the  blackboards  in  a  schoolroom  will 
make  on  pupils.  On  entering  many 
schoolrooms,  one  will  notice  borders  or 
stencil  work  all  around  the  room.  This 
is  all  well  enough  for  the  smaller  pupils, 
but  I  say,  from  the  third  grade  up,  that 
all  of  this  space,  thus  practically  wasted 
could  be  used  to  much  better  advantage 
with  quotations. 

.In  a  few  spare  moments  the  teacher 
may  ask  the  children  to  close  their  eyes 
^undX repeat  one  of  the  quotations,  which 


has  been  learned  unconsciously.  If  the 
quotation  is  one  that  is  not  clear,  a  brief 
discussion  may  follow. 

All  of  the  blackboards  in  my  room  are 
bordered  with  quotations.  Here  are 
some  that  have  proved  helpful:  "Well 
begun  is  half  done."  "A  smile  is  the 
same  in  all  languages."  "Progress  is 
made  by  work  alone."  "Life is  not  so 
short  but  that  there  is  always  time  for 
courtesy."  "Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 
the  kindest  things  in  the  kindest  way." 
"A  pound  of  pluck  is  worth  a  ton  of 
luck."  "Happiness  is  the  by-product  of 
work  well  done."  "Music  washes  away 
from  the  soul  the  dust  of  every-day 
life."  "A  man  should  hear  a  little 
music,  read  a  little  poetry  and  see  a  fine 
picture  every  day  of  his  life. "  "Paddle 
your  own  canoe."  "When  you  play, 
play  hard;  when  you  work,  don't  play  at 
all."  "The  world  belongs  to  the  ener- 
getic." "Heaven  never  helps  a  man 
who  will  not  act. "  "Be  not  simply  good; 
be  good  for  something."  "There  are 
two  kinds  of  people  in  this  world:  those 
who  are  always  getting  ready  to  do  some- 
thing and  those  who  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

— E.  M.  L.,  Massachusetts. 
■ 

Helpful  Soldiering 

One  afternoon  I  told  my  pupils  about 
a  visit  to  West  Point  and  explained  my 
observation  of  the  soldiers  on  dress 
parade.  Then  I  asked,  "How  many 
would  like  to  try  being  soldiers  for  the 
rest  of  the  year?" 

By  the  manifestation  of  eager  upraised 
hands,  it  was  evident  that  all  were  anx- 
ious to  do  this.  We  devised  a  plan  some- 
thing like  this :  Each  lesson  was  to  be 
a  battle — a  good  lesson  a  battle  won,  a 
poor  lesson  a  battle  won  by  some  enemy, 
such  as  indolence,  impatience,  inatten- 
tion, or  waste  of  time.  Then  we  drew 
up  a  set  of  orders  intended  to  train  our 
soldiers  in  courage,  obedience,  thought- 
fulness,  truth  and  patience.  We  tried  to 
follow  out  one  of  these  each  week  as  our 
time  was  limited.  The  teacher  was  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fact 
was  impressed  that  a  good  soldier  always 
obeys  his  leader's  orders. 

We  all  started  in  as  common  soldiers. 
One  who  was  victorious  in  a  certain 
number  of  battles  each  week  remained 
a  soldier;  a  certain  per  cent  higher  en- 
titled the  warrior  to  the  rank  of  good 
soldier,  provided  the  conduct  was  good  in 
each  case.  I  kept  a  record  of  the  battles 
won — good  lessons  recited  or  tasks  done 
correctly — and  tacked  them  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  each  Monday  morning.  At  the 
end  those  who  had  won  so  many  battles 
each  week  and  whose  conduct  had  been 
exemplary  were  promoted  according  to 
their  attainments,  from  good  soldiers 
to  generals. 

I  found  this  plan  very  helpful  in  teach- 
ing the  grammar  grades  of  a  two-room 
school.  It  did  not  create  undue  competi- 
tion, but  rather  helped  to  build  char- 
acter, produced  better  scholarship,  in- 
creased loyalty  to  country  and  flag  and 
helped  us  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  our  history.  We  also  wrote  a  little 
historical  play  in  connection  with  it. — 
Phebie  G.  Stillman,  Connecticut. 

Concerning  Angles 

In  my  third  grade  drawing  class  I  had 
to  teach  three  angles,  acute,  right,  and 
obtuse.  From  previous  experience  I 
knew  how  hard  it  was  for  little  people  to 
distinguish  between  these  angles.  Finally 
I  thought  out  the  following  plan  which 
worked  so  well  that  I  hope  it  will  help 
others. 

I  told  my  class  that  the  angles  were  a 
family  of  three.  Then  I  asked  if  any 
child  in  the  room  had  just  three  in  the 
family.  I  found  several.  I  next  asked 
what  the  surname  or  family  name  of 
each  was.  It  happened  that  next  door  to 
the  schoolhouse  lived  a  family  of  three, 
a  father,  a  mother  and  a  baby. 

So  I  said  that  the  family  we  were 
going  to  talk  about  was  like  this  and 
their  surname  was  Angle. 

The  father  was  very  large  and  fat,  and 
he  was  called  Obtuse  Angle.  Here  I 
drew  a  picture  of  an  obtuse  angle  on  the 
blackboard. 

The  mother  angle  was  called  Right 
Angle.  I  asked  iY  any  one  knew  why 
and  was  not  surprised  at  the  appreciation 


of  mother-love  shown.  One  child  said  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  name  as  his 
mother  was  always  right  and  knew  just 
what  was  best  for  him  to  do.  I  drew 
the  right  angle  beside  the  obtuse  angle. 

Next  came  the  baby  which  I  called 
Acute  Angle  '  'because  all  babies  are 
cute."  The  children  who  had  babies  at 
home  were  given  a  few  minutes  to  tell 
some  of  the  cute  things  their  babies  did. 
1  put  the  acute  angle  on  the  board  and 
there  was  our  Angle  family. 

Never  since  have  I  had  trouble  about 
the  names  of  angles,  and  when  the  draw- 
ing supervisor  came  we  had  a  pleasing 
surprise  for  him  as  we  all  knew  so  well 
what  he  said  was  a  hard  subject  to  teach 
and  impress.  —  Lillian  C.  Howard, 
Massachusetts. 

Schoolroom  Decorations 

Perhaps  some  of  the  teachers  will  ap- 
preciate suggestions  along  the  line  of 
schoolroom  decorations  which  require 
little  expense  and  may  be  made  at  the 
opening  exercise  period.  For  the  draw- 
ing lessons  I  sometimes  fasten  to  my 
desk  a  picture  taken  from  Bradley's 
Graded  Color  Folio  and  have  the  pupils 
draw  this  with  crayolas.  After  a  few 
weeks  practice  we  were  able  to  finish  a 
drawing  in  the  fifteen-minute  period. 
I  have  strings  fastened  above  the  black- 
boards and  these  pictures  are  then  fas- 
tened to  the  strings  making  a  very  pretty 
border.  When  we  are  tired  of  these  they 
are  replaced  by  new  drawings.  These  Col- 
or Folios  come  in  sets  of  twelve  studies 
each  and  cost  forty  cents  a  set,  graded 
from  I  to  VIII.  Teachers  having  little 
natural  artistic  ability  will  find  these  a 
great  help. 

I  have  had  splendid  results  in  the  study 
of  famous  artists  and  their  paintings  by 
using  the  small  prints  published  by  Nor- 
mal Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.  I  cut 
them  out  and  paste  on  sheets  of  eight 
and  a  half  by  eleven  penmanship  paper 
and  pass  to  each  pupil.  I  then  read  to 
them  the  story  of  the  painting  and  biog- 
raphy of  the  artist.  They  are  permitted 
to  take  notes  of  dates,  names,  etc.  during 
the  reading.  They  are  then  required  to 
write  the  story  from  memory.  When 
finished  we  make  a  booklet  of  the  man- 
uscripts, using  for  a  cover  the  large  copy 
of  the  painting  mounted  on  heavy  draw- 
ing paper  or  construction  paper.  Last 
year  I  used  nine  of  the  ten  given  in  Pri- 
mary Plans  and  hung  them  on  the  wall. 
When  final  examinations  came  in  the  7th 
and  8th  grades  in  the  spring,  I  was  very 
much  gratified  to  find  them  familiar  with 
all  these  subjects.— V.  F.  D.,  South 
Dakota. 

Verses  by  a  Little  Girl 

A  lesson  on  rhyming  after  the  one  giv- 
en by  Stella  M.  Mathews  in  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans,  January,  1915, 
brought  forth  these  verses  by  my  Fourth 
Grader,  little  Elaine  Utterback,  of  the 
Valentine  School,  Bangor,  Maine. 

In  January  snow  lies  in  the  street, 
And  it  gives  us  such  a  treat, 
To  slide  down  the  long,  long  hill, 
Down  to  the  flour  mill. 

Jack  Frost  bites  our  nose, 
And  he  freezes  our  toes, 
And  as  we  sit  by  the  fireside, 
We  think  of  our  long  ride. 

And  when  in  bed  we  creep, 

We  play  it  is  a  snow  bank  deep; 

And  as  we  into  dreamland  fly, 

The  North  Wind  storms  and  whistles  by. 

—A.  H.  J.,  Maine. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  We  take  this  occasion  to 
print  some  other  remarkable  verses  by  a  child. 
These  are  written  by  Eliza  Kranceua  Preston, 
eight  years  old,  of  Salem,  Mass. — 

MY  GARDEN 

The  flowers  in  the  garden  are  pretty, 

The  sky  above  is  blue, 
And  some  of  the  flowers  are  growing 

To  be  the  sky's  own  hue. 

The  robin  is  in  the  treetops, 

The  baby  in  its  nest. 
The  oriole  is  flying 

To  the  old  oak  tree  for  rest. 


N.B. — This  aduertisenent  is  quite 
as  much  for  teachers  u'ho  have 
in  past  years  learned  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Colgate  educational 
material,  as  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  taken  advantage  of  it. 
We  wish  them  to  feel  free  to  ask 
once  each  school  year  for  our 
co-operation  in  their  Good  Teeth 
—Good  Health  work. 


Cleanliness 

You  as  a  teacher  know 
the  power  of  cleanliness 
— the  advantages  of  clean 
homes,  clean  schools, 
clean  bodies.  You  re- 
alize also  how  large  a  part 
is  played  in  your  scholars' 
progress  by  clean  teeth, 
which  mean  better  school 
work  and  better  equip- 
ment for  life. 

You  may  not  yet  know  of 
the  help  offered  by  the 
Good  Teeth  Reminder 
Cards  and  by 

COLCftTEl'S 

""RIBBON-" 

DENTAL  CREAM 

Thousands  of  teachers 
have  written  telling  us 
how  helpful  they  found 
this  educational  material. 

Join  this  army  of  teachers  and 
your  class  will  benefit— your 
class-room  work  become  lighter. 
There  is  no  expense  on  your  pan 
— simply  fill  out  the  coupon  be- 
low and  mail  it  to  us. 

We  will  send  you  free  trial  tubes 
of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  and 
Reminder  Cards  for  all  your  pu- 
pils. The  cards  bear  the  simple 
promise  to  care  for  the  teeth 
daily— the  tubes  contain  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  the  delicious  and 
efficient  dentifrice  —  Colgate's 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

For  your  use  our  booklet,  "Den- 
tal Lectures"  will  be  included 
and  also  (if  checked  below)  we 
send  "The  Jungle  School,"  an 
amusing  rhyme  with  colored  pic- 
tures to  read  to  younger  pupils. 
You  can  use  this  material  very 
effectively  to  give  your  pupils  a 
substantial  start  on  the  road  to 
"Good  Teeth— Good  Health." 

Send  the  coupon  today. 


□ 


COLGATE  (s  CO.,  Dept.  7,       If  '"  Jungle  School " 
199  Fulton  St.,  New  York  Sedlwi 
Please  send  rue  without  charge  trial 

tubes  and  pledge  cards  for 

Number  of  Scholars  ,  

School  ,  

Name  of  Teacher  

P.  O.  Address  

[This  oiler  is  good  until  Huril  15,  1315, 
and  only  in  the  II.  s. 
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How  Old  Do  You  Look?-Stop,Think  g 


Hf  If  you  look  older  than  you  are;  it  is  because 
=  you  are  treating  yourself  ba<ll>  -  nejflect— is  the 
|^  word.  If  you  look  as  old  as  you  are,  still  you  lire 
==    unjust  to  youiself. 

=5  Just  how  ratten  I*m  than  your  age  you  look  de- 
cs peiulsupon  how  faithful K  vou  follow  the  instruc- 
p  tions  whichfonu'to  yon  with  the  Grace-Mildred 
=  Course  or  Phxsioal  Culture  f«.r  the  Face. 
^  "My  exercises  for  the  face  are  just  as  effective 
=3  as  my  exercises  for  the  body  have  proven  to  be 
s  in  over  70.000  cases.  Besults  are  quirk  and 
=  marvelous.  In  from  6  to  10  minutes  a  day  you 
=i  can  do  more  with  these  exericses  at  home  than 
§§    massage  will  accomplish  in  an  hour  a  day  inn 

beauty  parlor. Sanmina  Coeroft, 
=  Miss  Coeroft  after  many  years'  experience  has 
==  perfected  instruct  ions  for  this  course,  which 
|j§  include  the  care  of  the  Hair,  Eyes,  Hands  and  Keel, 
_i  Wrinkle,  Flabby  Thin  Keck;  sallow,  Frwkled  skin 
=    Doable  Chini,  Crow*s  Feet,  Dftndrnlf 

I  iiftl  KjfM,  Pi  in  [lies,  Thin.  Dry  or  Oily  Hair 

= ,  Pouches  Under  Kit--,  Sagging  Kfielal  Muscles 

Tender,  Inflamed  Keel 
H    and  many  other  blemishes  are  relieved.  The  ex- 
==  'pression  is  improved,  the  skin  cleared,  the  hair 
^  .  made  k lossy  and  more  abundant,  t  he  eyes  strong- 

g    the  hands  suiool  h  and'  flexible.   In  fact  the  same 

H    t;RAcK-Mii.i"Khi>  OODRSB,  conducted  by  her  nieces. 

p=  which  has  made  iM  ise  Coeroft  fanning  in  in  hir  treatment  of  the 

|§  heulth  uud  ligures  of  women.  Write  fnr  KltKK  booklet  today. 
1|  GRACE -MILD  RED  CULTURE  COURSE 

§§  624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,        Dept.  5.  CHICAGO 


Beacon  EjJCE 
Burner  T  ISC  k 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  Hrrht  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oi1.  Beats  either  pas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONiY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  70  Home  Bldg..  Kansas  ^ityc  Mo 


Get  Ahead! 


I  Will  Help  You 


Don' t  be  "hired  hel; 

all  your  life.  Don't  be 
r  it  i  .  J  to  plod  alone  in 
the  same  old  rut.  Rise  up! 
Ho  somebody]  Success- 
Wealth—  B»>wer— all  theso 
are  yours  if  you  know  the 
way.  1  have  helped  thou- 
sands.   I  will  help  you. 

LAW 

Legal  training'  is  the  foundation  of  Success.  Know  tlic  Lliw 
and  your  chances  f«>r  prosperity— independence — lame— are 
unlimited.  Start  today.  I  h  ive  mailt;  it  easy  fur  any  man  to 
Bet  legal  training.  I  will  bring  it  to  your  home— fur  a  few 
eentsaday.  Our  Famous  Home  Study  Law  Cuurse  is  complete 
—simple— makes  Law  easy.  This  is  a  special  limited  offer, 
bo  write  for  particulars  and  li!4-page  KKKE  book,  '"How 
to  Learn  Law."  Don't  wait.  Todav  is  the  time  to  start.  Op- 

Eurtunity  beckons  you.  You  can  climb  to  the  top.  Take  the 
tdt  step  hv  writing  m,-  NOW.  J.  E.  MARKUS,  President, 
AMERICAN    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL    OF  LAW 

Deol.  3 '2  03,  Manhattan  Bufldlnfft  Chicago  


IS  YOUR  BIG 
OPPORTUNITY 


\ppqrtunity  ;::'!;; 


(lirlereni  parts  ot  tiie  country  to  become 
salesmen  for  us.  We  train  you  and  pay 
salary  or  commission.  Permanent  position  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  money-making  according  to 
ability.  Send  photograph  and  age.  Full  partic- 
ulars will  he  sent  yon    by  return  mail. 

THE  GARLAND  CO. 

1222  Prospect  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Teachers  Write  Me 


ALL  MAKES 

J.  E.  ALBRIGHT, 

253  Broadway, 


for  special  price  list  on 
typewriters  most  adapta- 
ble  for  teachers.  No 
teacher  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  typewriter 
when  samecan  be  secured 
on  the  easy  terms  I  am 
now  offering.  I  can 
save  you  money  on  any 
make  typewriter  you  may 
desire.  Write  for  special 
teachers  proposition. 


New  York 


WEPAY$80AM0NTHSALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  introduce  our 
guaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders.  Address 
BIGLER  COMPANY,  X36!    SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


A  RARE  BARGAIN 

Mail  us  two  dollars  and  we  will  send  you 
locket  with  adjustable  neck  chain,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  many  designs. 
We  guarantee  this  locket  and  chain  to 
be  gold  filled;  and  if  not  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  purchase  price  will  be  re- 
funded. Send  for  our  free  catalogue 
showing  all  the  latest  styles  in  jewelry. 

THE  NEWCOMB  COMPANY, 
BOX  B  4.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Inquiries  can  seldom  be  answered  in  the  next 
issue  after  their  receipt,  owing  to  tire  time  re- 
quired for  publication,  and  omissions  are  fre- 
quently necessary  on  account  of  limited  space 
and  tlic  larjje  number  received.  A  remittance  of 
ten  cents  with  each  question  secures  reply  by 
private  letter.  Teachers  who  desire  outlines 
for  debates  or  for  essays  will  be  accommodated 
if  they  seuil  one  dollar.  All  matter  for  this  de- 
partment should  be  addressed  to  P.  H.  Hallock , 
Post  Office  Box  398,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1.  Where  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty  located?  2. 
Is  there  any  place  on  the  earth  where  the  sun 
never  shines,  for  instance  around  the  North  Pole? 
— Subscriber,  Viau,  Okla. 

1.  The  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World  is  on  Bedloe's  Island  (or  Lib- 
erty Island)  in  New  York  Harbor,  where 
it  was  unveiled  in  1886.  It  is  a  figure 
151  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  155  feet. 
2.  There  is  no  such  place.  Even  the 
poles,  although  half  the  year  in  dark- 
ness, are  in  sunlight  the  remaining  half, 
as  each  pole  is  turned  alternately  toward 
the  sun  or  away  from  it. 

i.  Where  can  I  obtaiu  good  textbooks  on  the 
following  subjects  :  German,  Kugeuics,  English 
Literature?  2.  What  are  the  Colorado  laws  of 
certification  for  teachers  ?  3.  Which  is  correct:  It 
is  not  so  cold  as  it  was  last  night;  or, It  is  not  as 
cold  as  il  was  last  night? — A  .Subscriber. 

1.  Inquire  of  the  leading  publishers  of 
educational  books.  2.  Certificates  are  of 
three  grades.  Applicants  must  pass 
examination  in  the  common  English 
branches,  history  of  the  U.  S. ,  civil  gov- 
ernment, physiology,  laws  of  health, 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  and  school  law 
of  the  State.  Additional  branches  of 
study  are  required,  if  applicant  "is  to 
teach  in  a  school  of  high  grade,"  but 
'  'failure  in  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences"  does  not  prevent  the  granting 
of  a  third  grade  certificate.  (See  "Di- 
gest of  School  Laws,"  issued  by  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Ed. )  3.  Both  forms  are  used 
by  good  writers.  Use  "so"  after  "not" 
to  imply  unusual  degree;  when  you'd 
feel  like  saying,  "so  very." 

1.  Can  you  tell  of  any  event  that  happened  in 
reference  to  slavery  in  the  year  1718?  2.  Kindly 
analyze  the  following  sentence:  Iyet  us  have 
faith  that  r i:; :r L  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — 
Subscriber,  Pittsburg. 

1.  Research,  either  in  the  history  of 
slavery  or  in  chronological  tables  of 
events  connected  with  it,  fails  to  show 
.any  special  event  occurring  in  1718. 
But  in  1817,  the  American  Colonization 
Society  was  organized  to  form  colonies 
of  free  Negroes  in  Africa,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  settlement  of  Liberia,  and 
foundation  of  that  republic.  2.  Com- 
pound-imperative sentence,  of  two  inde- 
pendent members,  separated  by  semi- 
colon, each  member  complex.  "Let"  is 
predicate  of  principal  clause  in  first 
member;  subject  "thou"  or  "you"  un- 
derstood ;  predicate  has  double  object 
"us"  and  infinitive  phrase  "(to)  have 
faith;"  dependent  clause  "right  makes 
might,"  introduced  by  conjunction 
'  'that,"  is  adjective  modifier  of  "faith." 
In  second  member,  principle  clause  is 
similar;  predicate  "let"  has  double  ob- 
ject "us"  and  "(to)  dare;"  "dare"  is 
modified  by  phrases  '  'in  that  faith"  and 
"to  do  our  duty,"  both  used  as  adverbs; 
"duty"  is  object  of  ''do;"  dependent 
clause  "we  understand  it,"  introduced 
by  conjunction  "as,"  is  adverb  modifier 
of  "do. " 

What  was  the  Zenger  Trial  in  New  York  State 
history,  and  what  was  its  significance ?—  Sub- 
scriber, N.  Y. 

The  trial  for  libel  of  John  Peter  Zen- 
ger, an  American  publisher  born  in  Ger- 
many, who  came  to  New  York  about 
1700.  In  1733,  Zenger  began  to  publish 
a  weekly  paper,  an  organ  of  the  popular 
party,  in  which,  later,  he  made  such  at- 
tacks on  the  government  that  he  was 
charged  with  libel  and  put  into  prison. 


On  trial,  his  defence  was  that  "since  the 
statements  were  true  there  was  no  libel.  " 
The  Chief  Justice  who  presided  argued 
that  "You  cannot  be  permitted  to  give 
the  truth  of  a  libel  in  evidence."  But 
Hamilton,  the  lawyer  for  the  defence, 
declared  that  the  jury  had  the  right  to 
determine  both  the  law  and  the  fact. 
The  significance  of  the  trial  comes  from 
the  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  from  a  jury 
strongly  "imbued  with  popular  opinion ;" 
and  this  "triumph  of  freedom  of  the 
press,"  has  been  called  "the  morning 
star  of  that  liberty  which  subsequently 
revolutionized  America.  " 

1.  How  is  "burning"  used  in  this  sentence? 
"Burning  with  curiosity,  she  ran  across  the 
fields."  2.  Please  tell  me  how  I  may  know 
whether  a  word  following  a  copulative  verb  Is  a 
complement,  or  a  part  of  the  verb.  For  in- 
stance, "was  located;"  "located"  here  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  verb,  while  at  other  times  it 
would  be  a  complement.  3.  How  is  "to  see" 
used  in  this  sentence?  The  rabbit  was  just  in 
time  to  see  the  weasel  pop  down. — An  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

1.  It  is  a  participle,  modified  by  the 
adverbial  phrase  "with  curiosity,"  and 
relating  to  the  subject  "she."  2.  By 
changing  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence, is  one  way  of  deciding.  In  your 
example  "was  located"  is  a  passive  form 
of  the  verb  "locate.  "  By  using  it  ac- 
tively, and  trying  whether  it  may  be 
changed  to  passive  voice  without  change 
of  meaning,  the  fact  that  "located','  is 
a  part  of  the  verb  and  not  a  complement, 
is  distinctly  seen;  as,  They  found  a  place 
to  locate  the  camp.  Then  it  was  located. 
3.  ''To  see"  is  an  adverb  phrase  modifier 
of  the  adjective  phrase  complement,  '  'in 
time."  "Just"  is  clearly  a  modifier  of 
the  whole  phrase  ''in  time,"  (not  of 
"time"  alone)  and  "to  see"  is  similarly 
used. 

In  speaking  of  a  hrakeman  on  a  train,  which 
is  correct  :  John  braked  011  the  Rock  Island  two 
years;  or  He  broke  on  the  Rock  Island  two 
years? — A  Subscriber,  Iowa. 

Good  English  forbids  the  use  of 
"brake"  as  a  verb,  but  as  the  word  in 
this  sense  is  creeping  into  use,  diction- 
aries are  forced  to  take  note  of  it.  So 
in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary may  be  found  authority  for  the 
verb  "brake"  with  past  form  "braked" 
(not  "broke,"  the  past  of  "break,"  a 
word  of  different  meaning).  It  would, 
however,  be  very  much  better  to  say  "he 
was  brakeman  for  two  years,"  than  that 
he  ' '  braked. ' ' 

1.  A  thief  meeting  three  other  thieves,  they 
threatened  to  expose  him  unless  he  gave  them  a 
share.  So  he  gave  one-half  to  the  first,  who  re- 
turned 20;  half  of  what  he  then  had  to  the  sec- 
ond, who  returned  7:  and  half  of  the  remainder 
to  the  last,  who  returned  4.  He  then  had  20. 
How  many  had  he  at  first?  2.  What  companies 
publish  the  Palmer  System  in  writing,  and  the 
Gray  System  in  arithmetic? — G.  G.  S.,  Vermont. 

1.  The  problem  does  not  state  what 
the  thief  shared  with  the  others;  but  no 
matter.  After  the  first  transaction,  he 
had  left  +  20;  after  the  second  trans- 
action, he  had  '4  f-  10  left  +  7  more, 
or  X  +  IV;  after  the  third,  he  had  '/s  + 
%]/2  +4  more,  or  */$  +  I2yi.  As  this 
sum  equals  20,  then  }i  of  what  he  had 
at  first  is  the  difference  between  12J4 
and  20,  or  7jS£.  Therefore  8  times  lyi, 
or  60,  is  what  he  had  at  first.  2.  A.  N. 
Palmer  Co.,  Irving  Place.  New  York 
City  publish  the  Palmer  Method  of  Busi- 
ness Writing,"  price  25c. 

1.  Do  proper  nouus  become  common  when 
made  plural?  Ex.,  "The  Henries  of  England;'' 
"The  Washingtons  of  America;"  "He  is  a  Na- 
poleon." 2.  The  hat  is  mine  (ours,  hers) .  Please 
give  syntaxof  "mine."  If  possessive,  can  it  be. 
also  complement  or  predicate-nominative?  3.  A 
thousand  horse  and  three  thousand  foot.  "A,' 
"three,"  and  "thousand"  are  adjectives,  but 
what  do  "a"  and  "three"  modify?  Can  adjec- 
tives modify  adjectives?  4.  Boston  Common. 
Is  "Boston"  a  proper  adjective?  5.  I)o  intransi- 
tive verbs  have  voice?  6.  When  ought  the  past 
tense  and  past  participle  of  verbs  to  end  in  "t" 
and  when  in  "d  ?" — Subscriber. 

1.  Not  necessarily.     When  the  "Hen- 

(Contintied  on  page  (i.S) 


Wc  Want  Good  Agents  on  Good  Pay 

We  wish  to  engage  a  number  of  good  agents  to  take  subscriptions  for  Normal 
Instructor-Primary  Plans  in  connection  with  an  absolutely  new  book  for  teach- 
ers, now  in  process  of  publication.  This  proposition  is  of  such  a  character  that  a 
competent  and  properly  equipped  agent  can  earn  from  $10  to  $15  a  day.  This  will 
provide  work  during  the  summer  vacation  months,  and  during  the  entire  year  for 
those  who  desire  it.  Desirable  and  profitable  vacation  work  for  active  Principals 
and  Superintendents  or  permanent  work  for  those  desirous  of  retiring  from  the 
profession.  We  have  already  made  arrangements  with  a  number  of  Principals 
to  whom  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  explaining  our  plans.  We  want  a  good 
many  more.     If  you  are  at  all  interested,  write  us. 

v  F.  A.  Owen  Pubushino  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Purity,  Quality,  Flavor 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 

Possesses  All  Three 

It  is  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  of  high 
•quality,  and  its 
flavor  is  deli- 


Registered, 
V.  S.  l*»t.  Off. 


ClOUS. 

Guard  against  imita- 
tions. The  genuine 
hus  the  trude-marh,  on 
the  package  and  is 
made  only  by 


Walter  Baker     Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1 780      Dorchester,  Mass. 


A  BUSINESS  CHANCE 

II  you  are  experienced  iu  school  work  anil  can 
handle  an  established  business  of  supplying  au 
adopted  system,  and  will  devote  your  time  towards 
its  sueeess.it  will  make  you  ami  several  ol your  friend- 
absolutely  iuilependeiit.  It  lias  never  !»eeii  displaced 
when  once  adopted.  Figure  a  net  protlt  of  1c  to  10c  on 
each  pupil  iu  a  state.  The  field  is  unlimited.  Other 
business  interests  compels  me  lo  dispose  cf  It. 
Address  Lock  Drawer  <><»•>.    SEDAL.IA.  Mo. 

MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE  FREE 

With  four  <  t     reels.  TLree 

Special  process  films  showing  beau- 
tiful colored  pictured.  250  otLur 
presents  pfjpp  far  eellinc  cur 
r^old  eye  T  ceedKj    t^.  / 

to  sell.  2  packages  for  10c.  v.lJa 
thimble  FREE.  Order  goo*a  toU-y. 

HE  TRUST  YOU 

When  sold  return  us  $1.20  tad  re- 
ceive premium  entitled  to  aelcct 
from  our  premium  hook. 

Keystone  Novelty  Co., Box. 7.  Greenville, Pa. 

•FINE  STEEL  PLATE  IMITATION  - 


Weddings 


100  invitations  or  amiouureiufiit* 
ith  two  sets  of  envelopes*  for 
$3.00.  50  for  S2.25.  ^>  for  $LW, 
fiftllJ_  Visiting— 100  for  50  cents.  GO  for  35  cent*. 
I         US  Professional    LOO  for  15  cents       lor  50c. 

Busim  100  rorSl.OO.  50  for  75  cents. 

Write  your  copy  plainly  and   mail  lo  us  wilh 
P.  O.  order  to  cover  cost.     Your  order  will  l»e 
rilled  the  day  received  and  sent  to  you  prepaid. 
F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.-     l)ans\  ille,  N.  Y. 


.RING  AND  BRACELET  GIVEN 

Sell  6  boxes  Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  a  box; 
great  re  meay  for  burns, sores,  eczema,  pdes, c»l- 

arrh, corns, buniorjB,eiL \  ;  ■  ;     :.  i ..-  {  .  -   wo 

will  promptly  send  this  gold 
shell  weddingring&newstyle 
gu\d  laid  bracelet,  warranted,  i 
or  choice  from  large  catalog 
SendNoMonsy,  we  trust  yoi 

Rosebud  Perfume  Co. 

l?ox  gg,  Woodsboro,  Md. 
This   offer  made  by  old  reliable  firm  Bstab.tS  years. 

f  P0E/MS  WANTED 

"        Vou  may  write  a  big  song  hit!  Ka- 
perience  unnecessary.  Publication 
guaranteed  if  acceptable.  Send  us  your  verses 

or  melodies  today.  Write  for  fret*  lalualilr  httuLlet. 
XAKkS-UOLUSXlTll  CO.,  Dept.  47.  u  j>hioirlufl.  D.  €■ 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 

Constant  demand. 
i^J  Devote  all  or  spare  time. 
Correspondence  Coarse 

Not  Required. 
Past  experience  and 
|  literary  ability  unneces- 
sary. DETAILS  FREE. 

ATLAS  PUBLISHING  CO.  3S0  Atbs  Bull  Bldg..  Cmcinat 


7FZ1CHFJ?S  desiring  to  add  to  their 
•  t'"",Ln«'  monthly  income  by  doing 
work  for  us  -.luring  spare  moments  should  com- 
municate at  once  with 

J.  A.  BOLENOER, 
88  /V.  Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

CI  CfTDIP    H0ME-  FARM  &  ST0RE  UGHT  PLANTS 

LLLUlnlU     LAMPS.   M»s)l  En?!.*,  Ilic.-I,. 

\llln*.V  Hn.li  Light..    Kail»:>>..    RclU,   Hi  ll-.  lUllrrlr..  Uttn. 

Cat alo(  :i  ei-m,.  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS.  <:ieveljnd.<). 


WE 
|  TRUST 
YOU 

I  Just  eend  name  and  address  on  post  card. 
I  We'll  send  you  six  boxes  MENTHO-NOVA 
]  (Great  Healer)  Salve  to  distribute  at  25c  a 
box;  also  list  of  many  beautiful  premiums. 
J  After   you  distribute  salve,  send  us  $1.60  and  beautiful 
I  sold  signet  bracelet  and  rimr  are  yours.    Write  today. 
!  U.  9.  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Dept.  733  Greenville.  Pa. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


DR.  CLARA  BARRUS 


"The  Schoolmate 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


Editor,  DR.  CLARA  BARRUS        Contributing  Editor,  MR.  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


'THE  MANAGER,  editors  and 
contributors  aim  to  help  school 
children  from  the  ages  of  rive  to  fif- 
teen, or  older,  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible.  There  will  be  hints  and 
helps  for  them  in  both  work  and 
play.  Nature  study,  gardening, 
athletics,  hygiene,  deportment  and 
morals  are  some  of  the  subjects  to 
which  the  young  readers  will  be 
frequently  directed,  and  stories  of 
travel  and  adventure  will  be  con- 
tributed by  writers  of  distinction  in 
these  fields. 

Dr.  Clara  Barrus,  whose  work 
for  many  years  has  been  among 
mental  invalids,  will  furnish  hints 
for  the  preservation  of  mental 
health,  and  aids  to  mental  as  well 
as  physical  hygiene. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

=  Among  the  many  noted  people  who  are  to  con-  E 

tribute  to  the  early  numbers  are  :  = 

=  John  Burroughs,  the  Dean  of  Nature  Writers.  \ 

He  will  have  a  letter  of  greeting  to  the  school  = 

:        children  of  America  in  the  April  number.  E 

\  Admiral  R.  E.  Peary,  Stories  of  the  Arctic.  : 

I  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Wingate,  Pres.  Athletic  League  of  | 

=        the  Public  Schools  of  N.  Y.  City.  I 

=  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Nature  Writer  and  Chief  = 

E        of  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  = 

E  Geo.  K.  Cherrie,  Traveller  and  Naturalist,  who  E 

s        accompanied  Col.  Roosevelt  through  Brazil.  = 

E  Lora  S.  La  Mance,  National  Organizer.W.C.T.U.  § 

|  R.  C.  Murphy,  Traveler,  Explorer,  Naturalist.  § 

I  Lulher  Burbank,  Creator  of  New  Plants,  Flow-  = 

=        ers  and  Fruits.  E 

I  A.  C.  McLachlan,  A.M.  Ph.  D.,  Prin.  Jamaica  Train-  E 

|        ing  School,  N.  Y.  City.                .  i 

E  Rev.  H.  R.  Bennett,  Fairy  Stories.  \ 

E  John  Muir,  Interviews  by  Dr.  Clara  Barrus.  = 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 
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JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Gen.  Mgr. 

AHE  SCHOOLMATE  will  he 
issued  every  month  of  the  year 
except  July  and  August,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  a 
real  chum  and  companion  of  the 
School  Boy  and  the  School  Girl,  as 
its  name  implies.  We  shall  aim  to 
make  it  interesting,  useful,  enter- 
taining and  educational.  It  is  hoped 
to  make  the  magazine  of  such  liter- 
ary excellence  that  it  will  prove  an 
an  unconscious  teacher  to  children 
seeking  to  express  themselves  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

Price  5  cents  a  copy,  30  cents  a 
year;  25  cents  a  year  in  clubs  of  ten 
or  more. 

The  first  number  will  appear 
April  1st,  1915. 

Published  by  the  Mayflower  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  at  once  to  the  general  manager,  John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs  for  School  Children 


Superior  Flower  Seeds  (40  sorts)      Superior  Vegetable  Seeds  (30  sorts) 

At  2  Cents  Per  Packet  At  2  Cents  Per  Packet 


Best  Flowering  Bulbs  (23  sorts) 

At  2  Cents  Each 


Also  Strawberry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots,  Privet,  Paper  Flower  Pots,  Resurrection  Plants,  etc. 
AL,L-  AT  2  CENTS  EACH  when  supplied  to  Schools  or  Clubs  of  School  Children 

ALL  SELECT,  NEW,  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED  VARIETIES 

THE  DEMAND  for  inexpensive  seeds  and  bulbs  for  educational  and  experimental  purposes  among  school 
children  is  now  so  general  that  we  have  organized  a  department  to  meet  this  want  with  seeds  and  bulbs 
of  some  of  the  new  and  most  highly  improved  varieties,  all  at  2  cents  each. 

By  this  means  we  hope  to  encourage  school  children  in  their  quest  for  knowledge  and  experience  in  Horti- 
culture and  to  introduce  our  superior  seeds  and  bulbs  into  new  homes. 

Teachers  or  representatives  of  civic  bodies,  women's  clubs,  etc.,  are  invited  to  apply  for  illustrated  list  of 
varieties,  which  also  contains  full  instructions  for  ordering. 

We  will  send  as  many  copies  as  can  be  used  to  advantage  among  the  pupils  of  any  school. 
In  writing  ask  for  School  Children's  List  of  Seeds  and  Bulbs.  Address, 


John  Lewis  Childs, 


School  Garden  Department 


Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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New  Vigor  for 
Overworked 
Nerves 

WHEN,  after  weeks  of  over- 
work, intensified  by  the 
endless  worries  of  business,  the 
weakening  nerves  fly  signals  of 
distress,  no  help  is  more  wel- 
come than  the  restorative  aid 
that  Sanatogen  gives. 
\  or  Sanatogen  brings  in  corr 
centrated  form,  nutrients  that 
are  eagerly,  easily  taken  up  by 
the  famished  cells,  there  to 
revitalize  and  endue  them  with 
new  and  energetic  health.  And 
as  Sanatogen  helps  rebuild  the 
system's  wasted  energies,  en- 
riching the  blood  and  recalling 
appetite  and  restful  slumber,  it 
gathers  up  a  new  store  of  vigor 
and  instills  a  new  vibrancy  into 
the  jaded  system. 
But  what  this  restoring,  replenishing 
of  the  bodily  forces  means  to  you, 
can  best  be  judged  from  what  Sana- 
togen has  done  for  so  many  others. 
Por-'exampIe*i?<m.  RobertF.  Brouss- 
q  til,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
writes.' 

"I  aiu  coiiviurtMl  From  personal  experience 
irmt  Sauatoyen  nourishes  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, thus  stimulating  the  menial  faculties 
and  increasing  one's  capacity  for  sustained 
work-" 

Read,  too,  what  Channing  Pnllock, 
the  well-known  dramatist  writes: 
"I  sullered  an  uuually  severe  case  of  brain 
fag.,  The  very  thought  of  writing  became 
distasteful,  concentration  was  impossible. 
I  beuan  taking  Sonatogen  and,  within  a 
month,  found  myself  as  clear  minded,  R9 
ambitious  and  as  lull  of  energy  as  ever 
before." 

And  think  of  the  21,000  physicians 
who  have  written  enthusiastic  letters 
endorsing  Sanatogen  —  and  then  judge 
if  you  can  longer  deny  your  nerves  the 
new  vigor  that  Sanatogen  will  crJVe. 
Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists  ev- 
ctywhere  in  three  sizes,  from  fi.oonp. 
Orand  Prize  International  Qanoressof  "Medicine 
London,  li/13. 


Jo,-  Elbt  rt  Hubbard's  new 
book — "Health  in  the  Making." 
Written  in  his  attractive  manner  and 
filled  with  his  shrewd  philosophy,  together  with 
capital  advice  on  Sanatogen,  health  and  contentment. 
It  is  free.'  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address 
THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 
24Q  Irvins  Place,  New  York 


rics  of  England"  are  the  kings  of  that 
name,  and  the  "  Washingtons  of  Amer- 
ica" arc  the  people  of  that  family, 'the 
name  in  either  case  is  a  proper  noun  in 
the  plural.  But  if  the  meaning  of  "the 
VVashingtons"  is  those  who  are  like 
Washington,  then  the  noun  is  a  common 
noun.  The  "Napoleon"  in  your  example 
is  a  common  noun,  because  naming  one 
of  a  class  of  nouns.  It  is  the  same  with 
"some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,"  "the 
Ciceros  of  his  age,"  "a  second  Daniel," 
etc.  ;  all  are  proper  nouns  made  common, 
because  used  in  a  general  sense,  not 
specifying  particular  persons.  2.  A  pro- 
noun in  possessive  case,  representing  the 
noun  which  it  modifies  ("mine,"  or  "my 
hat"),  and  used  like  that  noun  as  comple 
ment  of  the  verb,  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject "hat,"  butnotas  predicate-nomina- 
tive. 2.  "Thousand"  is  both  noun  and 
adjective;  used  as  it  is  here,  it  is  consid- 
ered a  noun  with  the  sense  of  an  adjec- 
tive. "A"  (or  one)  and  "three"  modify 
the  noun  "thousand,  "  although  it  is  used 
as  adjective.  4.  It  is  a  proper  noun  used 
in  an  adjective  sense,  as  nouns  both  prop- 
er and  common  often  are.  A  proper 
adjective  is  derived  from  a  proper  noun, 
as  "Bostonian, "  "Roman,"  "Asiatic." 
5.  They  do  not ;  voice  is  a  property  of 
the  transitive  verb  only.  6.  There  is  no 
rule  for  this.  The  "t"  is  a  newer  end- 
ing, to  shorten  the  verb  form.  Its  use 
in  poetry  to  show  pronunciation  partly 
explains  its  superseding  the  other  form. 

1.  Give  the  colors  of  the  German,  British,  Rus- 
sian, Austriau  and  United  States  army  uniforms. 
2.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Triple  Alliance,"  and 
the  "Triple  Knteute?"  Why  were  they  formed? 
Give  reasons  for  the  present  Kuropeau  war. — 
Carlyle,  Montana. 

1.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  British 
uniform  was  formerly  scarlet,  as  white 
was  of  the  Austrian,  and  blue  of  our 
army.  The  tendency  now  is  to  choose 
plain  colors  for  "service  dress."  Great 
Britain  first  adopted  the  Indian  khaki, 
then  a  drab  mixture  for  service.  Ger- 
many, for  service,  has  a  prevailing  color 
of  olive  grey  or  subdued  blue;  Russia  an 
olive  brown,  or  other  plain  color;  Aus- 
tria, a  "very  quiet  shade  of  dark  blue;" 
the  United  States,  a  service  dress  of 
"deep  olive  drab, "  officers  in  blue.  (See 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  27,  article 
"Uniform,"  with  colored  plates  show- 
ing the  great  variety  in  colors,  according 
to  regiment,  rank,  etc. )  2.  The  ' 'Triple 
Alliance,"  as  the  name  implies,  is  a 
union,  or  agreement,  that  requires  the 
three  nations,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Italy,  to  support  one  another 
in  case  of  invasion  by  an  enemy ;  evi- 
dently such  an  agreement  as  permits 
Italy  to  remain  neutral  in  the  present 
crisis.  The  "Triple  Entente,"  or  under- 
standing, is  a  similar  alliance,  requiring 
a  similar  obligation  of  Great  Britain, 
fiance  and  Russia.  Each  was  formed 
for  mutual  help  and  protection  to  the 
allied  nations  in  maintaining  the  "bal- 
ance of  power."  The  occasion  that 
brought  on  war  was  the  assassination 
last  June  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
Austrian  throne  (Archduke  Ferdinand) 
and  his  morganatic  wife.  The  "rea- 
sons" are  deep-seated,  long-standing 
causes,  "general,  racial,  and  political," 
but  too  many  and  too  complicated  for 
discussion  in  this  place. 

Do  you  know  of  any  States  outside  of  Illinois, 
that  would  be  willing  to  exchange  letters  with 
my  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades? — Ashkiun,  Illinois. 

Make  inquiry  through  the  Teachers' 
Exchange  and  Help-One-Another  Club, 
in  this  magazine.  Find  instructions  for 
addressing  your  letter  in  the  heading  of 
that  department,  in  Normal  Instructor 
for  February,  1915,  for  example,  on  page 
63;  but  also  in  other  issues  of  the  paper. 

1.  Is  the  root  infinitive  without  "to"  used  as  a 
finite  verb?  Ex.  You  should  speak  more  care- 
fully. In  the  following,  is  "sped"  a  partici- 
ple, and  if  so  how  does  it  agree  with  the  defini- 
tion for  participles?  We  sped  the  time  with 
stories  old.  3.  Give  difference,  if  any,  between 
the  words  in  quotation  marks,  with  reference  to 
use  in  the  sentence.  He  "would  sit"  there  by 
the  hour.  She  said  he  "  would  come."  4.  Which 
pronoun  is  correct  in  the  following:  I  shook 
bauds  with  all,  he  (or  him)  among  the  rest. 
What  else  can  you  expect  from  such  as  he  (or 
hitn)? — An  Old  Subscriber. 

1.  It  is  so  used,  as  in  this  example. 
"Speak"  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
verb  phrase  "should  speak,"  of  which 
"you"  is  subject;  and  "should  is  only 
its  auxiliary.  This  is  logical  according 
to  standard  rules  of  grammar.  Yet  the 
tendency  of  present-day  grammarians  is 
to  analyze  such  a  verb  form  into  "You 
should    (to)    speak, ' '    making  only. 


"should"  the  finite  part  2.  It  is  not  a 
participle,  but  the  verb  "speed"  in  its 
past  form.  'A.  "Would  sit,"  in  firsl 
sentence,  expresses  customary  action ; 
"would  come,"  in  the  second,  expresses 
future  time  in  a  subordinate  clause.  4. 
"Him"  is  correct  in  first  example ;  mean- 
ing, "I  shook  hands  with  him  as  well  as 
with  the  others.  "  "He"  is  correct  in 
second  example;  meaning,  "from  such 
as  he,"  "as"  being  used  to  introduce  the 
clause  understood,  of  which  "he"  is 
subject. 


An  Inspiring  Spelling  Device 

By  Lila  Sullivan 

EDITOR'S  N<  >TK  :  The  following  device  was 
sent  to  us  by  Miss  Klga  M.  Shearer,  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Practice,  Stale  Normal  School, 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  whose  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  spleudid  results  derived  from  its  use. 

After  my  first  day's  spelling  lesson,  I 
place  the  names  of  the  pupils  receiving 
100  on  the  board,  as : 

Erie 

Mona 

Oscar 

Delia 

The  next  day,  those  receiving  100  have 
a  star  (white  crayon)  placed  after  their 
name,  and  so  on  each  day,  as: 

Erie   *  *  * 

Mona  *  * 

Oscar  * 

Delia 

This  continues  until  the  ones  receiving 
5  stars  are  given  a  5  (made  with  colored 
crayon),  as: 

Erie  5  (colored  crayon). 

Mona  *  *  *  (white  crayon). 

Oscar  5  (colored  crayon). 

Delia  *  *  *  *  (white  crayon). 

When  the  children  have  5  of  these  col- 
ored 5's,  I  erase  them  and  replace  with  a 
gold  seal.  These  are  the  Dennison  Gold 
Seals  No.  13  (100  in  a  box).  They  can 
be  pasted  on  the  board  very  nicely.  Now 
the  board  may  look: 

Erie  Seal. 

Mona  Seal 

Oscar  Seal 

Delia  5  5  5  5  *  *  * 

The  following  is  an  important  feature: 
When  a  child  does  not  receive  100  for  his 
lesson,  a  white  star  is  erased.     If  he 
continues  to  miss  his  lesson  all  his  white  I 
stars  will  be  removed.    I  do  not  change  j 
the  5's  when  they  are  once  gained. 


School  Teachers 

A  school  teacher  is  a  person  who 
teaches  things  to  people  when  they  are 
young.  The  teacher  comes  to  school  at 
8:30  o'clock,  and  when  she  has  gotten 
enough  children  for  a  mess  in  her  room, 
she  teaches  them  reading,  writing,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  arithmetic,  music, 
drawing,  cooking,  board  sawing,  crochet- 
ing, deep  breathing,  bird  calls,  scientific 
eating,  patriotism,  plain  ami  fancy  bath- 
ing, forestry,  civics,  and  other  sciences 
too  numerous  to  mention.  When  school 
is  out,  she  stays  behind  with  live  or  six 
of  her  worst  scholars  and  tries  to  stive 
the  State  the  job  of  reforming  them 
later  on.  After  that  she  hurries  home 
to  make  herself  a  new  dress  and  snatch 
a  hasty  supper  before  going  back  to  at- 
tend a  lecture  by  an  imported  specialist 
on  the  history  of  tribal  law  in  Patagonia, 
which  the  superintendent  thinks  may 
give  her  some  information  which  may 
be  useful  in  her  school  work  some  day. 
A  great  many  lecturers  roam  the  coun- 
try, preying  on  school  teachers,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  cruel,  talking  to 
them  so  long  that  the  poor  things  have 
to  sit  up  until  morning,  when  they  get 
home,  to  get  their  daily  test  papers 
corrected. 

School  teachers'  salaries  range  from 
$30  a  month  up— but  not  far  enough  up 
to  make  them  dizzy.  On  her  salary,  the 
teacher  must  dress  nicely,  buy  herself 
things  for  her  work  which  the  city  is 
too  poor  to  get,  go  to  twenty-nine  lec- 
tures and  concerts  a  year,  buy  helpful 
books  on  pedagogy,  pay  her  way  to  dis- 
trict, county  and  State  institutes,  and 
enjoy  herself  during  a  three  months'  va- 
cation which  her  salary  takes  every  year. 
In  addition,  the  teacher  is  supposed  to 
hoard  away  vast  sums  of  money,  so  that 
when  she  becomes  too  nervous  and  cross 
to  teach,  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  there- 
abouts, she  can  retire  and  live  happily 
ever  after  on  her  income. — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Proved  Reliability  and 
New  Improvements 

Characterize  in  a  phrase  the  many  models 
which  make  up  the  wide  line  of 

Qausdi |omb 

Microscopes 

Besides  the  scientific  accuracy  of  their 
optical  equipment,  ihey  possess  various 
distinctive  mechanical  features  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  class  room  and  laboratory  work. 

Modei  F.  S.  2  (illustrated )  is  an  exam- 
ple. Ii  has  side  fine  adjustment  of  the 
lever  type  which  ceases  to  operate  when 
objective  touches  the  slide,  preventing 
damage.  Long  curved  arm  and  large 
stage  give  unusual  space  for  object  mani- 
pulation.   Price  $34. 

Other  compound  microscopes  from  $  1  8 
up — simple  microscopes  $2.50  up. 

Special  terms  to  Educational  institutions. 

Illustrated  catalog  with  full  description 
of  all  models  sent  on  request. 

Rausch  &  [ptrb  Optical  (o. 

4i>7   ST.  PAUL  STRELT    ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Leading  American  manufacturers  of  Photographic  Lenses, 
Projection  Lanterns  (  Balopticons  >  and  other  high-grade 
optical  products. 


ELF 

MASTERY 

Do  You  Realize 
What  This 
Means  ? 


^  It  means  freedom  from  physical  aches  and  pains;  a 
strong  and  healthy  body;  happiness;  success  in  whatever 
you  may  undertake.  *J  It  means  powrr  of  concentra- 
tion; ihe  power  of  influence  to  attract  to  you  those  >ou 
desire — those  that  can  help  you.  *J  It  means  freedom 
from  servitude  and  bondage. 

LEAVITT  SCIENCE 

accomplishes  this  result  easily  and  quickly.  It  gives  you 
courage  for  despair,  strength  for  fear,  direction  for  aim- 
lessness.  ^Twelve  two-ci-nt  stamps  will  bring  to  you 
the  wonderful  book  of  C.  Franklin  Leavitt's— a  book 
which  will  show  you  ho*-  to  become  master  of  your 
fate  and  capli-in  of  your  boul.  ^Send  for  it  today 
and  begin  to  live. 

C.  FRANKLIN  LEAVITT,  M.  D. 

Suite  945,  14  West  Washington  St.,Chicago.UI. 


Drawing  Books 

are  the  Kasiest.the  Most  Help- 
ful, tlie  Most  Interesting  and  the  Best  for  all  Grades. 
Write  for  Introductory  I'rices. 

THE  UNION  PUBLISHING  CO  . 
Nashville,  Term.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

HALL  &  McCRLAk'Y.  Chicago.  III. 
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Bluebird  Lessons 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

were  coming  to  seek  it.  "It  must  be 
kept  from  them  at  ail  hazards,"  said  the 
cat,  and  they  made  a  dreadful  plot  to 
kill  the  children  there  in  the  forest. 
Then  the  treacherous  cat  rushed  back  to 
meet  them. 

"Ah,  there  you  are,  my  little  master 
and  mistress,"  he  fawned.  ''How  well 
you  look  and  how  pretty  this  evening!  I 
went  before  you  to  announce  your  arri- 
val. All  is  going  well,  and  we  shall  have 
the  blue  bird  of  happiness  tonight,  I  am 
sure.  But  why  have  you  brought  the 
dog  along  ?  I  fear  his  odious  presence 
will  spoil  everything." 

With  his  flattering  and  craft  he  in- 
duced Tyltyl  to  send  the  dog  away.  But 
the  faithful  beast  felt  that  some  harm 
was  threatening.  He  came  back,  and 
then  the  cat  persuaded  Tyltyl  to  bind  and 
muzzle  him. 

Now  came  a  dreadful  scene.  The  trees 
and  beasts  fell  on  the  children  to  make 
way  with  them.  Tyltyl  put  himself  in 
front  of  his  little  sister  and  tried  his 
best  to  ward  off  the  blows  with  his 
pocket-knife. 

"Help!  Help!"  he  cried;  and  the 
faithful  little  dog,  breaking  his  bonds 
with  a  heroic  effort,  came  running  up  to 
help,  while  the  cat  hid  in  a  thicket  and 
watched. 

Biting  and  snarling,  Tylo  the  little  dog 
rushed  furiously  at  his  master's  enemies, 
hut  they  were  too  many  and  too  strong 
for  him  to  drive  back. 

"Come  over  to  our  side, "  they  urged 
the  dog.     "  You  are  an  animal  too.  " 

The  dog's  paw  was  broken  and  he  was 
bruised  and  bleeding,  but  he  answered, 
"Never,  never,  never!    I  alone  against 


all  the  rest  of  you  for  my  little  master !"  I 

"Keep  behind  me,"  he  encouraged 
Tyltyl.    "We  will  drive  them  back." 

But  Tyltyl  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
had  it  not  been  that  Light,  their  friend, 
had  come  up  just  then,  the  search  would 
have  had  a  sad  end.  The  evil  powers 
could  not  stand  the  light.  The  children 
were  saved,  but  they  had  not  found  the 
blue  bird  of  happiness. 

The  next  part  of  the  story  is,  perhaps, 
the  prettiest  of  all.    They  went  into  the 
palace  of  happiness  to  seek  the  blue  bird. 
First  they   looked   for  it    among  the 
bloated  luxuries,  and  they  were  bad  and  | 
tried  to  seize  the  children  and  harm  ' 
them.    But  when  Tyltyl  turned  the  dia- 
mond, the  luxuries  shrank  into  miseries,  I 
and  real  happinesses  flocked  about  them. 
There  were  the  darling  happinesses  of  | 
little  children,  merry,  laughing,  dancing 
little  things  too  small  to  talk  and  just 
brimming  over  with  joy.    Then  there 
were  bigger  happinesses  :  the  happinesses 
of   the  home;  the  Happiness  of  Being 
Well;  the  Happiness  of  Loving  One's 
Parents;  the  Happiness  of  the  Blue  Sky; 
the  Happiness  of  the  Forest;  the  Happi- 
ness of  Sunny  Hours  and  ever  so  many 
more. 

Then  there  were  the  Great  Joys:  the 
Great  Joy  of  Loving,  the  Joy  of  Think- 
ing, the  Joy  of  Seeing  What  is  Beautiful, 
the  Joy  of  Being  Good,  and  the  wonder- 
ful, wonderful  Joy  of  Mother  Love. 

I  hardly  know  why  they  did  not  find 
the  blue  bird  there.  Perhaps  they  for- 
got to  look  for  it  because  they  were  so 
interested.  Next  they  searched  for  it 
in  a  graveyard,  and  then  in  the  future, 
but  they  did  not  find  it. 

1  think  perhaps  this  was  all  meant  for 
a  dream,  for  in  the  last  scene  the  ch'il- 
dren  are  again  in  their  little  beds  and  , 


the  mother  wakes  them  up.    In  comes  j 
Neighbor  Berlingot    and  they  inquire 
about  her  little  daughter. 

She  says  the  little  girl  is  very  ill,  but 
she  believes  she  would  get  well  if  she 
could  have  Tyltyl's  turtle-dove  which  is 
in  a  cage  overhead.  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl 
look  at  it,  and  behold  it  is  blue!  The! 
blue  bird  of  happiness  was  in  their  own 
home  all  the  while.  Tyltyl  sends  it  to 
the  little  sick  girl  and  when  she  receives  j 
it  she  jumps  up  from  her  bed,  perfectly 
well,  and  dances  over  to  thank  them. 
But  even  while  they  are  petting  it,  the 
blue  bird  flies  away, 

"  Don't  cry, "  says  Tyltyl  to  the  little 
girl.    ' 'I  will  catch  him  for  you  again." 

And  we  are  sure  that  he  will. 


Dance  of  Spring 

(( lontiuued  from  pag?22) 

forward— right,  left,  right.  (Illustration 
III.) 

6.  All  take  short  step  left,  cross-step 
left  over  right,  and  take  three  running 
steps  forward— left,  right,  left. 

7.  Repeat  movement  5. 

8.  Repeat  movement  6. 

9-10.    Run  lightly  around   circle  by 
twos  to  end  of  verse. 
Chorus — 

Form  two  circles,  one  within  the  other, 
and  single  file. 

1-2.  Two-step  (or  skip)  around  circle. 
Circles  move  in  opposite  directions. 

3.  Form  large  circle. 
,4.  Face  outward  and  bow  low.  (illus- 
tration II.) 

(Directions  for  Verse  '1  are  the  same 
as  for  Verse  1. 

ERRATUM:— We  have  discovered  an  error  in 
numbering  Ihc  figures  thai  represent  the  move- 


ments in  the  dance  on  liases  zi  aiul  72.  Figures 
II  and  III  are  interchanged.  Figure  II  as  now 
marked  illustrates  Movement  4  of  the  Chorus  ; 
figure  III  illustrates  Movement  5  of  Verse  I. — 
THE  EDITORS. 


By  Way  of  Suggestion 

Keep  the  schoolroom  as  warm,  neat, 
and  cheerful  as  you  can.  If  the  walls 
are  dingy,  go  to  the  director  and  offer  to 
paper  them  if  he  will  furnish  the  paper. 
Get  some  one  in  the  district  to  help  you, 
and  hang  the  paper  on  Saturday.  Do  not 
take  "no"  for  an  answer.  Be  deter- 
mined, and  you  will  succeed. 

Gather  together  some  good  pictures. 
Reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  great 
artists  can  be  obtained  for  twenty-five 
cents  each  in  many  cases.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  price  lists.  You  can  get 
them  neatly  framed  for  a  modest  price, 
but  tack  them  upon  the  wall  rather  than 
not  have  them  at  all.  If  the  children 
will  unite  and  buy  them  for  the  school, 
that  will  be  better  for  them.  But  have 
some  good  pictures  on  your  papered 
walls.  Be  determined,  and  you  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Be  kind,  amiable,  and  active  in  try- 
ing to  make  the  school  a  pleasant  and 
happy  place.  Keep  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  love  for  the  children. 

Seat  your  pupils  so  that  the  orderly 
ones  will  help  the  disorderly  ones.  It  is 
much  more  important  to  regard  this  than 
to  follow  the  rule  of  seating  in  classes. 
Put  the  mischievous  pupil  in  good  com- 
pany. Good  habits  are  catching  as  well 
as  bad  ones. 

Have  regular  and  definite  work  for 
each  pupil  every  hour  in  the  day.  Ar- 
range the  program  so  that  he  will  always 
have  something  to  do. 


Value 


FREE  TO 
TEACHERS 

What  it  is 

•yHE  best,  the  handiest,  and 
*  most  popular  Pencil  Sharpener 
ever  made.  Whether  you  have  a 
Pencil  Sharpener  in  your  class 
room  or  not  you  will  want  the 
New  Era*  Use  it  at  home  and 
you  will  wonder  how  you  ever 
got  along  without  it. 

The  New  Era  is  something  en- 
tirely new  in  Pencil  Sharpeners.  It 
is  wonderful  in  principle  and  effi- 
ciency. Thesecret  of  itstremendous 
success  lies  in  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able fact  that  it  really  sharp- 
ens its  own  cutting  blade. 
It  positively  can  not  become  dull  like 
other  Pencil  Sharpeners.  My  eyee 
opened  wide  when  1  first  saw  it. 

It  is  so  very  simple  that  children 
get  the  same  wonderful  results  that 
grown-ups  do.  Simply  insert  the 
pencil,  give  the  plunger  16  to  20 
strokes,  and  you  have  a  pencil  point 
unequalled  by  that  obtained  with 
any  other  Pencil  Sharpener.  The 
perfect  point  is  made  and  no  excess 
cutting  can  be  done  after  that. 

Other  Pencil  Sharpeners  may  arind 
the  pencil  down  to  the  stub  if  cne 
is  not  careful.  The  New  Era 
can  not,  and  is  therefore  the  most 
economical  to  use.  It  is  adjustable 
for  fine,  medium  or  coarse  points. 

AS  it  is  distinctly  an  individual  Pencil  Sharpener,  you  may  hand  it  around  the 
classroom  for  use.    It  does  not  have  to  be  screwed  to  desk,  table,  or  any 
other  fixture.    Your  pupils  can  keep  their  pencils  always  sharp  without  leaving 
their  seats.    The  result  is  neat,  clean  work,  and  higher  ideals. 

The  New  Cra  Pencil  Sharpener  stands  six  inches  high,  is  handsomely 
nickeled,  and  sells  for  $2.00  everywhere.  A  positive  guarantee  accompanies 
each  and  every  machine.  The  New  Era  Mfg.  Co-  designed  and  made  it  to 
give  years  of  hard  usage.  You  and  your  pupils  will  highly  appreciate  this  most 
excellent  Pencil  Sharpener. 


What  I  am  doing 


I  have  undertaken  to  create  a  large  and  unprecedented  demand 
for  Johann  Faber's  Lafayette  Pencil  No.  477,  which  is 
fully  described  further  on.  To  do  this  I  am  going  to  give  away, 
absolutely  free,  thousands  of  New  Era  Pencil  Sharpeners  with 
each  four  dozen  pencils.  And  under  my  plan,  even  the  four  dozen 
pencils  will  cost  you  nothing. 

It  is  the  finest  and  most  satisfactory  pencil  I  have  ever  had  in  my 
hand,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  like  it  also.  My  task  is  to  convert 
you  to  the  use  of  that  pencil,  also  your  pupils  and  their  parents. 


Why  I  do  it 


J  am  certain  that,  by  sacrificing  the  cost  of  the  New  Era  Pencil 
Sharpener,  I  can  induce  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
to  experience  the  delights  of  this  really  remarkable  pencil.    I  know 
that  once  you  use  this  pencil  you  will  never  buy  any  other. 


An  Amazing  Offer 

T^O  introduce  this  pencil  to  you,  your  pupils  and  their  parents,  I 
*  have  luckiEy  and  happily  been  able  to  conceive  and  offer  this 
unparalleled  inducement,  one,  that  at  first,  I  never  even  dared  to 
dream  of. 


How  to  Get  the  Pencil  Sharpener 


A  LL  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  send  for  four  dozen  pencils.  You  do  not 
**■  have  to  send  a  single  red  cent,  as  I  trust  you  implicitly.  With 
these  pencils  we  will  also  send  you  48  announcement  cards,  which 
you  may  give  to  each  pupil  together  with  one  of  the  pencils. 

These  announcement  cards  explain  to  the  parent  that  the  class 
would  like  very  much  to  have  a  New  Era  Pencil  Sharpener,  and 
that  each  parent  can  help  by  simply  purchasing  one  of  the  pencils. 

NTO  parent  will  refuse,  as  it  is  clearly  a  fine  five-cent  lead  pencil 
A^  and  well  worth  the  money.  Many  parents'  purchase  a  dozen 
of  the  pencils  and  often  more,  so  you  may  be  able  to  get  one  or 
several  extra  Pencil  Sharpeners: — for  instance,  one  for  every  row 
of  seats  in  your  class  room,  or  for  your  own  home  use. 

A  LL  this  can  be  accomplished  over  night, — and  the  next  morning 
when  you  have  received  five  cents  from  each  pupil  for  each 
pencil,  send  me  the  $2.40,  and  I  will  send  you,  without  an  hour's 
delay,  one  of  the  celebrated  New  Era  Pencil  Sharpeners.  If  your 
pupils  should  lose  a  few  pencils  in  doing  their  part,  I  will  stand  for 
the  loss  myself.  • 

if  you  prefer  to  buy  the  pencils  yourself  and  scil  them  to  the 
pupils  direct,  send  me  only  $2.00,  and  I  will  immediately  send 
you  pencils  and  the  Pencil  Sharpener  without  the  annonncement 
cards,  and  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  either.  In  this  way  you  save  forty  cents  and  I  save  the 
expense  of  bookkeeping,  correspondence,  etc. 

TELL  them  about  it  and  see  how  enthusiastic  each  pupil  will  be- 
*  come  and  how  readily  each  will  a^rcc  to  do  his  or  her  part  to 
share  in  the  use  of  this  wonderful  machine. 


Send  this  Coupon 


C.  E.  SMITH  &  CO.,  450-4th  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  4  dozen  Johann  Fabcr  pencils 
which  I  will  give  to  my  pupils  to  sell  as  per  your  plan. 
When  sold  I  agree  to  send  you  $2.40  for  which  1  am  to 
receive  the  guaranteed    New  Era   Pencil  Sharpener. 


Name- 


Post  Office 


School  

No.  Pupils  State. 


FREE 


The  four  dozen  celebrated 


Pencils 


Lafayette  No.  477 


""THESE  are  the  pencils.  Four  dozen  of  the  celebrated 
Faber  kind  that  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  five 
cents  each  at  any  retail  store.  There  is  no  better  pen- 
cil made.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  using  a  cheaper  pencil.  I  know  I  did  at  one 
time,  but  I  found  out  that  a  good  five-cent  pencil,  like 
Lafayette  No.  477,  would  outlast  six  or  seven  of  the 
penny  variety. 

This  pencil  is  ideal.  The  lead  is  just  right,  durable,  and 
yet  of  amazing  evenness  and  responsiveness.  The  wood 
is  straight,  fine  red  cedar  of  the  kind  we  all  so  delight 
to  feel  under  the  edge  of  a  knife.  It  is  finely  enameled 
in  bright  yellow,  hexagonal  in  shape,  red  rubber  eraser 
with  knurled  brass  ferrule,  full  length,  and  every  inch 
of  it  just  the  high-class  five  cent  pencil  you  want. 

Don't  Delay 

As  the  supply  of  both  pencils  and  Pencil  Sharpeners 
appropriated  for  this  advertising  is  necessarily  limited — 
Send  in  to-day.  Address  : 

C.  E.  SMITH  &  CO. 


(Teachers'  Dept. 


450  Fourth  Avenue, 


New  York  City. 
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j  Bust  and  Hips  \ 

|  Bust  and  hips  are  the  two  great  § 
i  points  of  difficulty  in  dress  lit-  § 
I  ting.    But  the  § 

Hall-Borchert  1 


44 


Queen 


99 


Adjustable  Dtess  Form  | 

Can  duplicate  your  figure  E 
at  bust  and  hips  or  at  £ 
all  otlier  points,  making  E 
dressmaking  easy  and  all  5 
fitting  correct.  Every  = 
section  of  the  "Queen"  E 
adjusts  independently,  re-  E 
producing  height,  mea-  E 
sureinents,  lines,  and  z 
])roportions  of  the  -women  5 
in  the  liome  and  others.  E 
It  saves  hours  of  time,  E 
wear  and  tear  on  nerves,  = 
danger  of  mistakes,  and  s 
is  a  necessity  to  every  jj 
woman  who  sew  5.  = 

Write  today  for  Illustra-  = 
ted  Book  showing  forms  E 
for  home  use  and  for  E 
use  in  Hewing  Classes.  = 
$  Ask  for  our  Club  Plan  if  E 
interested.  | 

|  Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co.,  § 

1  Dept.  H,  30  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  E 
=  Dept.  H.  163-171  North  May  St.,  Chicago  E 
E  Dept.  H,  144  Tremont  St.,  Boston  = 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiMtir 
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Given  to  You 

Without  Charge 


Either  of  the  articles  shown  lien;  would 
cost  you  $8  or  $10  at  stores.  We  give 
you  whichever  one  you 
choose,  with  a  $10  pur- 
chase of  foods,  soaps, 
toilet  preparations  and 
other  household  sup- 
plies (choicest  quality, 
fresh,  pure)  direct  from 
us,  the  manufacturers. 
If  youdon't  need  these, 
there  are  1700  other 
articles  you  can  obtain 
the  same  way — furniture 
of  all  kinds,  carpets,  rugs, 
curtains,  portieres,  house 
furnishings,  stylish  new 
clothing,  dress  goods  and 
others.  All  are  given  to 
you  without  extra  charge — 


Music- 
Cabinet 
17050 

Given  with  a 
$10  purchase  of 
Larkin  Products. 


YOU  SAVE  THEIR  ENTIRE  COST 


by  LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family 
Dealing 


Every  one  of  our  Products  is  guaranteed  to 
satisfy.  We  make  them  in  our  own  clean, 
wholesome  factories  and 
sell  them  direct  to  you, 
saving  you  the  needless 
middleman  expense. 
That  is  why  we  can 
give  you  such  big 
extra  value. 


Sent  at  Once 
30  Days*  Trial 

We  will  gladly  send' 
you  at  once  $10  worth 
of  our  Products  and 
anyarticle  given  there- 
with (all  to  be  selected 
by  you)  on  30  days' 
trial,  no  money  in  ad- 
vance. You,  yourself, 
may  be  the  judge  of 
Larkin  quality  and  ex- 
tra-value giving. 


New  Spring  Catalog  Free 

Just  off  the  press.  Describes  our  hundreds  of  money- 
saving  offers  in  full.  Tolls  bow  to  furnish  your  home 
and  clothe  yourself  without  expense.  Send  coupon  or 
postal  to  nearest  address. 


Parlor 

Rocker 
1750.  Given 
with  a  $10  purchase 
of  Larkin  Products. 


Larkitz  Co.  """ „,„"""- 

Send  mc,  postage  prepaid,  your  new  Spriny-and- 
.  Summer  Catalog  No.  38 

Name      

.Address  _  ^ 


Land  of  Dikes  and  Windmills 

(Continued  from  pa^e  iy> 

themselves  with  an  ordinary  bridge. 

For  good  luck  a  stork  was  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  house  and  one  walked  along 
the  dike  looking  for  frogs  and  other 
dainties. 

A  dear  little  milk  cart  was  made  and 
painted  blue,  with  a  toy  dog  having  a 
very  waggy  tail  harnessed  to  it.  The 
cart  was  filled  with  diminutive  milk  cans 
covered  with  tin  foil. 

A  cow  and  baby  calf  grazed  placidly  in 
the  meadow,  and  finally  Kit  and  Kat, 
the  dear  Dutch  Twins,  and  their  good 
mother,  came  to  live  in  the  village. 

These  last  were  wee  dollies  dressed 
in  quaint  Dutch  costumes,  even  to  the 
odd  wooden  shoes  (made  from  molding- 
clay).  These  figures  added  much  to  the 
scene  and  very  much  indeed  to  the  chil- 
dren's enjoyment.  Indeed,  to  them  these 
dolls  became  real  people.  And  when 
one  day  a  large  crack  appeared  in  the 
dike  (from  lack  of  water,)  one  little  lad 
shouted,  "A  leak  in  the  dike !"  "Aleak 
in  the  dike!"  and  rushed  to  the  dike, 
seized  Kit  and  thrust  the  doll's  arm  into 
the  aperture,  leaving  him  there  until 
help  was  summoned. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  chil- 
dren said  good-by  to  the  quaint  little 
people  of  Holland,  to  travel  with  their 
teacher  to  other  lands. 

Used  with  Pupils 

"The  Dutch  Twins,"  Lucy  Fitch  Per- 
kins. 

"The  Little  Cousin  Series  "(Holland). 
"Big  People  and  Little  People,  "  Shaw. 
"Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands,  "  Chance. 
"Little  Folks  of  Far-Away  Lands," 
Whittum. 

''Homes  of  the  World's  Babies" 
(Dutch). 

Teacher's  Head ing 
Burton  Holmes  on  Holland. 
Stoddard  on  Holland. 
"Peeps  at  Many   Lands"  (Holland), 
Beatrix  Jungman. 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

(Continued  from  iiaye  28) 

and  label  the  picture  "A  Spring  Con- 
cert. ' ' 

With  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper, 
make  a  little  hook.  On  the  cover  draw 
and  color  a  duck.  Write  or  print  the 
title  beneath,  "The  Story  of  a  Little 
Duck,"  and  on  the  inner  pages  write  the 
story. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  front  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  left  side  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  right  side  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  back  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Write  beneath  the  drawings  which  side 
of  the  room  is  represented. 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  windmill. 

Write  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the 
grains  that  you  know. 

Write  a  list  of  the  things  you  can  buy 
in  a  hardware  store. 

Write  a  list  of  the  things  you  can  buy 
at  the  creamery. 

Write  a  list  of  phonograms  (family 
names)  on  the  board  and  let  the  children 
add  the  initial  letters  and  forjn  words. 
Use  "old,  eck,  ell,  ill,  ish,  ip,  at,  ap, 
an. " 

Make  a  little  colored  paper  basket  or 
sew  a  raffia  nest.  Line  it  with  cotton. 
Cut  out  and  color  a  bird,  a  rabbit,  a 
chicken  or  a  butterfly,  and  paste  one  of 
these  on  the  top  of  the  nest. 

Write  a  story  about  your  nest  and  the 

CUttillR.   

Many  of  oar  readers  who  . suffer  with  bunions 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  liberal  offer  made 
by  the  Foot  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  whose  ad- 
vertisement appears  on  another  page.  This  con- 
cern, established  for  more  than  15  years,  has  been 
advertising  constantly  during  that  period,  and  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  no  concern  can  remain 
iu  business  so  long  and  advertise  in  good  publi- 
cations like  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 
iinlf-s  their  remedy  is  all  they  claim  it  to  be. 

A  mong  teachers,  especially  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  upon  their  feet  several  hours 
each  day,  foot  troubles  usually  result :  but  those 
of  our  readers  who  previously  suffered  with  sore 
feet  and  have  written  the  Hoot  Remedy  Company 
for  tluir  preparations  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  these  wonderful  remedies. 

The  liberal,  free  offer  of  the  Foot  Remedy  Com- 
pany, 3525  West  26th  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  should  pre- 
vent any  reader  suffering  another  day  without 
first  writing  them  for  their  sample  offer,  and 
booklet  "Common  Sense  ou  Foot  Troubles" 
pluck  is  all  mailed  free. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs  for  School 
Children 

When  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prominent  seedsmen  of  the  country  or- 
ganizes a  School  Garden  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  packets  of 
seeds  and  bulbs  for  school  gardens  and 
to  school  children,  it  must  be  pretty 
evident  that  the  school  garden  move- 
ment has  taken  deep  hold.  This  is  what 
has  been  done  by  John  Lewis  Childs  of 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  His  announcement 
on  another  page  tells  that  he  will  supply 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  at  two  cents 
a  packet  and  flowering  bulbs  at  two 
cents  each  when  ordered  through  a 
teacher  or  some  person  representing  a 
school  or  club  of  school  children. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Childs  has 
taken  up  this  work.  Not  only  is  he 
known  the  world  over  almost  as  a  seeds- 
man and  bulb  grower,  but  he  has  been 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  school  work 
and  prominent  in  its  up-building  in  his 
own  community  and  in  the  State.  With 
a  flowerfield  seed  and  bulb  farm,  said 
to  be  the  largest  flower  garden  under 
one  ownership  in  the  world,  and  with  a 
country-wide  seed  and  bulb  business  of 
immense  proportions,  he  is  well  able  to 
carry  out  this  idea  of  furnishing  children 
of  the  public  schools  the  finest  of  seeds 
and  bulbs  at  trifling  cost.  It  is  this  plan 
which  he  calls  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 


The  child  grows  and  ripens  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  cheerfulness  and  the  teach- 
er's function  is  to  create  such  an  atmos- 
phere. Repression  is  bad  for  spiritual 
growth. 


Illlllllillllllllllllllllllllilllllllilllllllllllllilllllllllllll^ 

The  Perfect  Tour 

To  The 

California  Expositions 

Provides  For 

A  choice  of   attractive  itineraries 
g   A  special  private  train 
jj   Superior    Accommodations  and 
service 

[j   Congenial  traveling  Companions 

Freedom  from  responsibility 
jf   Moderate,  all-inclusive  cost. 

B     For  circular  with  complete  description 
Address: 

THE  REX  TOURS, 
J      1523  Marquette  Building,  I 
Chicago 


European  Tours  Free 


"We  operate  n 
special  plan  of 
particular  inter- 
est to  persons 
capable  of  or^anizinj;  their  own  European  Touring 
Parties  by  which  the  organizer  secures  his  or  her  com- 
pjeteoxnenses  kit  UK.  Yon  can  easily  organize  a  party 
with  om*  help.  We  make  all 
•rangements  and  furnish 
nir  manager.  Also  tours  to 
South  America,    Spain,  the 

a, Japan, Hawaii  ami  thvl'hilippinre, 

full  particulars  address 
Dept  T.  :ti»5  South  HebeseaSt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


opham: 
ours 


Af  FI\IT\  l'air  sill,  Hose  Free,    State  size  I  and 

/\UfjlH  13  color.  Beautiful  1  i no  direct  from  mill. 
Good  profits.  Agents  wanted.  Write  today.  TltlPl.l  - 
WEAR  MM.!-.  I>Iit..i\,  11*2  s...  i:;th  St.,  I'llll,  Wlr  l.rill  l,  |'n. 


PI  iVW    Acts'  Kn' 

■  Lnll  Jj  Oration 
Send  Stainp.  E. 


ltaiiiments.  Lectures,  Debutes, 
Speeches,  Essays,  Poems  Written. 
(UMKLK.  Playwright,    KaM  Liverpool,  O. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

MANUFACTURERS  of  high-c  lass,  exclusive  elec- 
trical Specialties,  want  man  or  woman  of  proven  abil- 
ity and  unquestionable  standing,  familiar  twitb  big 
propositions,  for  General  District  Manager  in  all  open 
territory.  May  require  Investment  up  to  $500.  should 
uet S3Q00  to S6000 first  year.  State  age  and  experience. 

Till:  STEB  MN<;  I'OU  I'dlt  VTIO.N. 
1276  West  Third  Street,     CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


send  lor  free  catalog 
Oil    mid  IMoisl 


TEACHERS 

Water  Color  Sets.  Stciicilinst  Outlils  and  stencils 
lor  blackboard  decoration  and  children's  busy  work. 
THK  BEL  1 1  CO.j5C1G  Pre  m  S.ve.,  New  York 


PARK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE — all  about  Flowers 
a  Surprise  Mixed  Flower  Seed  Pfcs*,  1QC0  sorts,  altc 
Seed  Coupon,  and  copy  Park's  Floral  Magazine  the 

eddest.  and  most  popular  Kintal  Magazine  in  1  he  world, 
all  for  stamp.   Don't  miss  it.  Geo.  W.  Park,  LaPmrk,  Pa. 


ladies  to  Sew:::,1"""" ror  :i  lars 


Phlla.  lirm; 
jood  money  ;  steady  work  ;  no 
canvassing  :  send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid. 
UNIVERSAL  CO.,  Dept.  11,    Walnut  St..  Phila.,  Pa 


We  have  permanent  positions  with  guaranteed  sal- 
arv  for  a  few  capable  teachers.   Outdoor  educa- 
tional work.    Add  res*.  The  Frontier  Press  Com 
nanv.  MO  Miitua'  I. if'-  I'-eildinir.  litifialo,  N.Y. 


J 


Send  No  Money — Free  Trial 

10  YEAR  GLAKANTEL— 10c  A  DAY 

Todays  Price  $38.00 

Former  Price--$97.50— You  Save  $59.50 
The  World's  Favorite  fifc.  V"H 
Typewriter 
The  Standard  visi- 
ble Writer 
The  No.  3  Oliver 
Every    Feature — 

Full  Equipment 

I  hie  : a  positively  tli£  greatest  typewriter  bargain 
ever  offered.  It's  the  kind  of  a  chance  that '-omen 
but  once.  Only  loo  typewriters  will  be  sold  at 
this  price. 

These  loo  machines  are  perfect  machines,  obtain- 
ed from  the  manufacturer— brand  new  equipment 
—metal  cover,  ribbon,  tools,  instruction  book, 
practice  paper,  nothing  extra  to  buy— just  as 
perfect  an  outfit  as  if  you  paid  £V7.50,  the  catalog 
price. 

PRINTS  IN  SIGHT: 

Old  stylo,  blind  typewriters  that  do  not  print  in 
sight  are  worth  practically  nothing.  No  one 
wants  them,  they  are  obsolete.  The  No.  3  Oliver 
prints  in  Bight— perfect,  clear,  clean  letters,  the 
lx;st  thai  ever  came  from  a  typewriter. 

EASY  TO  LEARN  : 
spend  10  minutes  wltb  the  Instruction  book  and 

_\  oil  can  write  on  it. 

Full  standard  size  Universal  Keyboard— abso- 
lutely the  same  model  as  used  by  the  leading 
business  houses  ol  the  world. 

TRY  IT  AT  OUR  RISK: 

Our  offer  is  this :  We  will  send  you  one  of  these 
splendid  typewriters  for  5  days  free  trial.  V.  o.  B. 
Chicago.  When  the  machine  is  delivered,  you 
leave  ?.r>  with  the  express  agent,  who  wi  II  hold  it 
on  deposit  for  5  days.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  typewriter,  return  it  to  the  express  agent, 
who  will  return  the  fS  and  ship  the  typewriter 
hack  to  us  and  you  owe  us  nothing  and  are  under 
no  obligation. 

If  yon  keep  the  typewriter,  the  express  agent 
will  send  us  the  $5  as  lirst  payment  ou  our  spec- 
ial 0"  price,  leaving  a  balance  of  i'-i'i  which 
you  agree  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  »3  each  month  for 
eleven  months,  commencing  one  mouth  from 
the  date  you  receive  the  typewriter.  You  can 
pay  several  mouths'  installments  at  one  time  if 
more  convenient. 

We  guarantee  the  lypew  riler  for  ten  years  against 
defect  ol  material  or  workmanship.  It  will  last 
you  a  business  lifetime, 

That's  all  there  is  to  it— no  red  tape— uo  salesmen 
— uo  collectors.  We  give  extra  time  on  payments 
when  necessary.  It  is  simply  understood  that 
the  title  to  the  typewriter  remains  in  us  until  you 
have  paid  for  it.  Several  hundred  thousand 
people  chose  this  typewriter  as  the  best  and  you 
get  the  same  quality,  the  same  equipment  and 
you  pay  a  good  deal  less  thaa  half  the  amount 
(hey  paid. 

We  are  authorized  distributors  of  the  model  No,  3 
Oliver  typewriters.  We  sell  more  than  any 
other  concern  in  the  world.  The  publishers  of 
this  paper  will  tell  you  that  we  live  up  to  every 
claim  absolutely. 

This  is  certainly  a  fine  chance  to  get  a  typewriter. 
.Inst  think,  a  807.50  value  lor  <:i.s.no.  payable  J5.W 
after  Jrial  and  #8.00  a  month— just  loca  day— yon 
pay  as  you  use.  Full  equipment— 10  year  guar- 
antee. 

Positively  only  Inn  machines  at  this  price. 

I I  is  not  necessary  to  write  a  letter.  Just  «  rile 
your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  of  this 
page,  tear  out  the  advertisement  and  mail  it  today. 

UNITED    STATES  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE, 

Dept  282,  Federal  Life  Building  Chicago, 


Teachers  Wanted 

Big  Commission.  For  Particulars  address 


St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Taorhavc  capable  ladies  to  travel, 

ItJdLIlClo  demonstrate,  and 
_ S5i  i  per  wet 

GOODRICH  DRKi  CO.,  Omaha.  Nebr.,  Dept.  I). 


Wedding  50 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
or  INVITATIONS 


Two  Kuvelopes  for  each.  Express  paid.  100  calling 
cards,  SOc.  Printed  and  engraved  samples  on  request 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  A,  Painesville,  Ohio 


e^  $60  WEEKLY 


RoblBM 

littlr ,  do  pi  una  Mm,  li 
f  Ms  into smfcll  roll.  F 
than  tia  tut*.  .  Gm 
dar  easilr  mB.de.  Vt't 
Rcbiason  C»bisct  Mfg.  Co.,  |8I  Fac 


Bath  Tub.   Bit;  teV.tr.  Cost* 

i  '  ibs., 
rbf*!cr 


DUPLICATORS- 

we  will  send  postpaid  one  No.  1.  piriiiting-surface 

Ink  and  Sponpe  complete.     Satisfaction  or    atom  . 

hark.     SPKlTAL  OFFER   TO  TKACHEKs. 

W.  I  1  - 1 1 1  I :  CO.  113  Amsterdam  A»r.,  SEW  \"i  K 


Kill  The  Hair  Roof 


iiaitilfs.  haniilMS.    Sowrf.     Uoofclft    Xrrt.     "nit  t  •..'»». 

II.  J.  MAULfcK,        123-»   Mahler   lMrk,      PBOTIDESGB,  R  I 

BILLY  SUNDAY'S  MESSAGE 

AUTHORIZED.  Great  Opportunity  for  man  or  woman 
to  make  £6.00  to  $13.00  a  day.  Unusually  liberal  term-. 
Spare  time  n  to  ho  used.    Part  ion  lars  and  samph  -  frci  . 

UNIVERSAL  BIBLE  HOUSE,  430  Winston  Bldg,  Philadelphia 

Typewriters 

Smith  Premier.  Hammond,  $10.00.  Oliv- 
er, Underwood,  $16.00.  Guaranteed  for 
five  s ears.  Shipped  fifteen  davs  free 
t  rial.  Send  for  our  catalog.  Agents 
wunted.  Harlem  Typewriter  Kxchange. 
l*epi.  N.  I.(  -  I  7  »e-i  ISaUi  St.,  >e»  1  "rk  <  ily, 

I  Have  a  Contract  ^BteoL"Sp™ 

Want  reliable  men  and  women  to  help.  .SI-VOO  weekb- 
It.  \\  A\  ERLY  BROWN, 7  t2  N.Krankini  »t.. Chicago 


March  igrs 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


7' 


Teachers  Worry 

because  their  best  plans  are 
hindered  by  backward  pupils 
who  retard  the  whole  class. 

Teachers  should  always  urge 
backward  children  to  take 
Scott's  Emulsion  after  meals. 
It  supplies  important  food  ele- 
ments to  nourish  their  bodies  and 
brains;  it  enriches  their  blood, 
helps  circulation  and  strengthens 
their  faculties. 

Private  schools  use  it 
liberally. 

No  Alcohol  or  Harmful  Drugs. 


14-95 


FOOT    COMFORT  GUARANTEED 

In  Simon's  Ezwea&,  Shoes 

For  Men,  Women,  Children 
Soft,  Stylish,  Flexible  model.  Onlined 
ew  live  rnliber heels.  Need  no  breaking  in. 
Feel  like  an  old  shoe  tin-  minute  win  put 
them  on,  IT'S  FREE.  t'iUnlotr  of  over  500 

comfortable  EZWEAR  styles  ami  8clf  measurement 
blanks.    WRITE  TOXMV. 

The  I.  Simon  Shoe.  1  589  Broadway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Young  Man  S^S»&#tw,?S5? 

friends?  If  von  liveinatown  smaller  than  10,000,write 
BANNER  TAILORING  CO. .Dept.  9K5.Chicagoai.il 

beautiful  samples,  styles  anil  a  wonderful  otter. 


My  Patented  Tune-a-Phone  method 
makes  it  easy.  Eliminates  guess  work. 
Anyone  can  learn.  A.  D.  Pope.  Texas, 
made  $32  first  ten  dayn.  Course  guar- 
anteed as  represented.  Diploma  granted.  Write  for  free  I 
let,  graduate's  records,  etc. 

Miles  Bryant  School  ol  Piano  Tuning.  433  Inst.  Blrtg.  Batlle  Creel..  Mich 


BIG  FUG  FREE 

for  school  or  homc.3x6feet. 
genuine  bunting,  fast 
colors,  full  number  stars, 
stripes    sewed  together. 

'    a  for  gelling  11!  pekps.  liluiue  at 
aeh.    Write  for  Bl.iine. 

BI.UINE  MFG.  CO.,     238  Mill  St.,    Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 

A  $12  RAINCOAT  FOR  $6.37 

Beautiful  gray  .tan  6r  oxford  diagonal  tweeds  for 
ma  n  or  woman;  cut  to  measure;  lira  vi  I  v  rub- 
berized,  warranted  absolutely  waterproof, 

seams  sewed  and  cemented;  no  outside 
stitching;  inlaid  velvet  collar.  Cata- 
log With  loo  samples  free  on 

of  ll.inieaddr.-s~. 

To  introduce  our  new  trii 
med  hat  department  we  offer  ' 
this  stylish  sailor;   brim  of 
genuine  Swiss  Ramie:  crown  ol 

I. it  r.«<>!»  f"r  *I.S».    Spring  ami  Sinn, 
mar  catalog  fol  lajiii'  sl...es  r.a.ly.  Torpedo 
liraud  M1S,  Co.,  Brookline.Mass.  Dept.26 

A  BEAUTY  BATH  FREE 

To  introduce  our  famous  Royal  IS;t.h  RnhuMn 
every  locaIity,will  seud  trial  package  absolutely  tree  to 
any  oue  who  lias  never  used  it.  you  don't  know  t  lie 
real  luxury  of  a  bath  till  you've  tried  this  wonderful 
preparation,  flakes  you'feel  good al  1  over.  Beautifies 
t  he  skin.  Softens  and  whitens  it.  An  oriental  beauty 
sec -ret.  soot  hing,  healing,  antiseptic,  purifying.  Write 
for  Free  package  ;  also  Free  lleaiitv  Hook.  Address 
JCOYAIi  BALM  CO.,  Box  M., Little  b"nlU,N.Y. 


$10  titf, 


AGENTS 

Easily  Earn  $10.00  a  Day 


_  _  _       Debates,  Orations  Pa- 

^flPiPr^rl.PC  pe«. Special  Articlea,- 
•JUVWllVlJl     on   your  select.  .  I  sub- 

*  jectfl.  Expert  service) 

Authors  Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Ave., NewYork 


Short  BPMSCIIES,  papers,  to  order,  >2.00.  Mss.revised 
.J.IVI  1  critioised.   EipertitaS — Beverlj-Cranford  Bureau,  Norton,  v. 


Reduce  Your  Flesh 

LEI  ME  SEND  YOU  "AUTO  MASSEUR"  ON  A 

40  DAY  FREE  TRIALS 


So  confident  am  I  that  sim 
remove  superfluous  flesh 
vv.tl.out  deposit.  When  you  s 
.peedily  returning  I  kr 


School  and  Home  Garden  Work 

(Continued  from  page  88) 

Select  site  for  garden. 

Test  the  soil  for  acidity.  Study  the 
kind  of  soil  in  the  site  selected,  as  sandy, 
loam,  clay,  humus,  etc. 

Secure  manures  and  phosphates — spade 
the  garden. 

Begin  planting  peas,  radishes,  lettuce. 

Label  everything  as  planted. 

Set  strawberry  plants. 

Plant  early  corn  and  beans. 

May 

Plant  early  potatoes. 
Sow  summer  lettuce. 
Sow  radishes. 

When  danger  from  frost  is  past  trans- 
plant from  hot-beds  and  house-boxes. 

Plant  cucumbers,  squashes,  melons, 
late  potatoes. 

June 

Spray  melons,  squashes,  cucumbers, 
potatoes. 

Keep  weeds  out. 

Finish  transplanting  all  seedlings. 

Set  celery  for  winter  use. 

Put  frames  and  sash  under  cover. 

Cultivate  continually. 

Marketing. 

July 

Continue  cultivating. 
Pinch  back  melon  and  squash  vines  if 
they  seem  to  run  to  vines. 
Spray  for  blight  and  insects. 
Marketing. 

Make  frames  for  tomato  vines. 
August 

Sow  peas,  lettuce  and  turnips  for  win- 
ter use. 

Dig  early  potatoes. 

Watch  for  blight  on  cucumber  and  po- 
tato vines. 
Marketing. 

The  activities  for  each  month  will 
vary  according  to  the  locality.  The 
above  are  about  right  for  the  usual  Con- 
necticut seasons.  North  or  south  they 
will  be  later  or  earlier  as  the  case  may 
be. 

SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

In  this  article  there  is  not  room  to 
state  much  of  the  work  in  detail.  A 
few  suggestions  must  suffice.  It  is  well 
to  establish  a  few  perennials  on  the 
school  grounds  as  they  need  little  care 
and  blossom  early.  Among  those  best 
suited  for  this  are  tulips,  crocuses,  hya- 
cinths, and  some  self-seeding  flowers  as 
rose  moss,  poppies,  morning  glories  and 
wild  cucumbers.  In  addition  the  sys- 
tematic planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  for  the  school  yard  is  an  excellent 
thing  and  should  be  encouraged. 

MARCH  SUGGESTIONS 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  details  as 
the  teacher  may  secure  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins published  by  the  Government  and 
covering  all  lines  of  school  and  home 
garden  activities.  It  is  especially  sug- 
gested that  those  undertaking  the  work 
send  for  one  or  more  bulletins. 

It  is  important  that  the  children  use 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  site  for 
their  home  gardens. 

All  the  school  work  and  experiments, 
in  as  far  as  is  possible,  should  find  ex- 
pression in  this  home  garden  work.  Our 
teachers  make  an  occasional  visit  to  each 
home  garden.  Part  of  this  visiting 
work  may  be  done  by  older  pupils  who 


visit  the  homes  of  other  children  and  ad- 
vise as  to  the  work. 

In  the  schools  of  one  rural  town  out  of 
about  two  hundred  fifty  children  over 
one  hundred  annually  manage  the  home 
garden  work.  There  are  rather  more 
girls  than  boys  included  in  this  number 
of  gardeners.  In  the  villages  it  is  com- 
mon to  obtain  permission  to  place  gar- 
dens on  vacant  lots.  The  work  done  on 
these  has  often  caused  much  surprise. 

It  is  expected  that  all  children  will 
have  their  seeds  on  hand  by  March,  if 
possible,  and  bring  a  few  of  each  to 
school  for  testing  purposes.  In  each 
case  a  record  of  results  should  be  made. 
It  is  best,  also,  that  samples  of  the  soil 
from  each  proposed  home  garden  be 
brought  to  school  for  examination  and 
for  test  for  acidity  with  blue  litmus 
paper. 

Most  of  the  pupils  keep  a  note-book 
in  which  important  data,  dates,  time, 
expenses  and  receipts  are  recorded.  The 
idea  of  note-books  is  excellent  and  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  not  wise  to  make  it  compulsory  as 
some  pupils  will  be  deterred  thereby 
from  entering  the  home  garden  work. 


A  One-Teacher  School 

Outwardly  the  little  schoolhouse  which 
I  reached  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  not 
different  from  many  others,  but  once  in 
the  presence  of  the  school  I  was  con- 
scious that  it  had  a  quality  and  person- 
ality all  its  own.  I  found  upon  inquiry 
that  the  teacher  had  chosen  to  stay  in  a 
'  'rural  school"  rather  than  go  to  the  vil- 
lage or  city.  And  while  the  children 
were  not  noticeably  unlike  those  of  other 
schools,  there  seemed  to  be  an  unusually- 
alert  interest  and  a  certain  school  spirit 
and  pride.  The  teacher  was  relating 
the  "lessons, "  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  "life"  in  the  world  about.  There 
was  regret  expressed  that  some  collec- 
tions made  by  the  pupils  were  not  fresh, 
but  a  boy,  called  at  random,  could  tell 
just  how  many  varieties  of  leaves  and 
fruits  had  been  found  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. I  asked  to  have  sent  to  Albany 
an  example  of  the  work  done  by  the  pu- 
pils, particularly  such  as  would  show 
their  acquaintance  with  the  miracles  of 
change  which  are  constantly  wrought  by 
the  seasons  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
live  in  the  country.  One  of  these  stud- 
ies has  just  come  and  the  Commissioner 
regrets  that  he  has  not  the  space  for 
its  publication.  It  consists  of  an  essay 
on  "The  American  Elm,"  beginning, 
"Not  far  from  our  school,"  and  ending, 
after  many  pages  of  well  written,  ac- 
curately spelled  and  skilfully  illustrated 
manuscript,  with  references  to  highest 
authorities  on  the  hostile  elm  leaf  bee- 
tle, and  is  accompanied  by  an  elm  tree 
exhibit;  all  of  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  State  Education  Building.  There  is 
no  irremediable  reason  why  every  school 
should  not  be  as  happy  a  center  of  life 
as  that  school  in  which  a  single  devoted, 
resourceful  mind  was  leading  even  the 
roughest  boys  "to  look  up,"  that  school 
in  which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
neighboring  column,  the  children's  minds 
were  being  fired  "the  way  her  own  was 
fired." — John  Finley,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  New  York. 


Patience  and  strength  are  what  we 
need;  an  earnest  use  of  what  we  have 
now;  and  all  the  time  an  earnest  discon- 
tent until  we  come  to  what  we  ought  to 
be. — Phillips  Brooks. 


it  will 
it  free, 
peliness 
y  it. 


■y  it  at  my  expellee.    Write  to-day^ 

BK  RIIRNQ  15  -Vest  street 
■  IVi  DUriNd      New  Vorli  City. 


BOOKS  FOR  BUTTONS 

THE  INSTRUCTOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  NO.  1  contains  100  little  volumes  in 
limp  cloth  binding.     Price  $10.00.      Every  school  should  have  it. 

HERE  IS  AN  EASY  WAY  TO  GET  IT : 

We  will  send  you  a  supply  of  Library  Buttons. 
Your  pupils  will  sell  them  for  dimes. 

A  Book  for  Each  Dime — one  hundred  buttons  sold — one  hundred  dimes  re- 
ceived— one  hundred  library  books  obtained. 

A  little  management  on  your  part;  a  little  work  on  the  part  of  each  pupil, 
and  you  will  quickly  have  the  best  little  library  ever  offered  to  the  schools  of 
this  country. 

Your  school  will  want  these  books;  we  want  you  to  have  them  and  will  cheer- 
fully co-operate  with  you. 

No  expense  involved  except  for  a  postage  stamp  for  use  in  ordering  buttons 
which  should  be  ordered  on  blank  printed  on  page  72  where  you  will  also  find 
full  information,  description  of  the  books,  etc. 


How  To  Buy 
A  Piano 


f  After  you  have  made  a 
thorough  investigation  f\ 
\  of  the  different  meth- 
ods of  selling  pianos 
just  figure  what  you 
can  save  if  you  buy 
direct  from  the  factory. 

iRemember,  a  retailer  has  large 
(expenses  in  selling  a  piano,  be- 
"sitles  his  profit.    You  can  save 
all  of  this  at  our  facory. 

We  make  as  fine  pianos  as  are  manufactured  any- 
where, and  we  sell  direct  to  the  homes.  We  never  sell 
through  dealers  or  agents,  but  we  will  give  their 
profits  to  you. 

The  Adler  Piano  received  tire  highest  award  at  the 
National  Conservation  Exposition  at  Knoxville  in  1913. 

You  can  try  an  Adler  Piano  in  your  home  free.  You 
can  put  it  to  any  test  and  make  any  comparison  you 
desire.  You  do  not  obligate  yourself  to  purchase. 
Ship  it  back  at  my  expense  if  you  are  not  more  than 
satisfied  to  keep  it. 

My  (>lan  of  selling  direct  from  the  factory  saves  you 
$100  to  $150.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  pay  cash,  you 
can  use  my  strictly  confidential  "Charge  Account  Plan" 
whereby  you  can  pay  in  small  amounts  to  suit  you, 
and  without  interest. 

Send  No  Money  In  Advance  jj 


Send  today  for  free  catalog 
prices  of  Adler  Pianos.  Select 
like  to  try,  and  it  will 
be  sent  to  you  free. 
No  matter  whetheryoi 
are  thinking  of  buying 
an  instrument  now  or 
some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, you  will  w  a 
this  handsome  cat- 
alog so  as  to  know 
all  about  the  fair- 
est, squarest 
and  most  liberal 
piano  buying 
proposition  you 
ever  heard  of. 
Every  pianoguar- 
anteed  for  25  years, 
backed  by  my  mil- 
lion dollar  factory. 

A  postal  today 
will  bring  my 
style  book  and 
selling  plan. 

C.  L  ADLER,  Pres.,  Adler  Mfg.  Co 

4081  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ing  you  pictures  and 
the  style  you  would 


LET   US  SEND   YOU  THIS 
ON  AP 
PROVAL 


SWITCH 


STRAIGHT  SWITCHf S 

01.  Is  In.  .*0.*.1 


Willi  res|i. ju- 
ry where  anil 
I  mi  a  pproval 
tisrted. 

WAVV  SWITCHES 
•20  in.  .     SI. 4.1 


Triple  U.i 
Other  silt 


J  I  in 
26  in 
.'til  in 


$.45 
4.9.1 


i.l  i 


eh,  22 


Send  longsampleof  your  hair  and 
describe  article. you  Want.  Wewill 
send  prepaid  ON  APPROVAL.  If 
you  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  a  bargain,  remit  the  price 
If  not,  return  to  us.  Bare,  pec'i 
larand  gray  shades  coal  a  little 
more;  ask  forestimate.  Write  for 
our  NEW  IIAIK  BOOK  TODAY. 
Paris  Fashion  Co..  Dept.  out.  2)10  StateSt.,  Chicago 


C/i.vir,  ilk.  m  with538  Genuinestamp-..  in.  I.  Klio- 
LDlump  WlOUffl  desia.  Congo  (tiger),  Chinafdragon 
Tasmania  (landscape],  Jamaica  'waterfalls!,  etc.  'Or. 
List  Free.  We  Buy  . Stumers.  1USS.1IAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  l,.Mii»,  11,.. 


A  MAIL-ORDER  BUSINESS  AT  HOME. 


START 
Free  particulars  tell  how  I'll  start 
ROBINSON 


Add  resit 

:!I9  Woodruff.    TOLKUO,  O. 


FREE  4R|NGs 


Gold  Eye  Needles 
with  tbimble  free 
all  4  beautiful 

money  needed; 

CO..  Dept.  B. 


On 


Order  12  pkgn. 
Eaaily  sold  at  10c 
Return  $1.20  and 
a  are  yours.  No 
er  today.  GLOBE 
Greenville,  Pa. 


DEBATES  AND  ESSAYS  OUTUNED-S1.00  each 
subject.  Other  help  for  Teachers  on  special  terms. 
P.  S.  HAWLOCK,   Box  398,  Wilmington,  Del. 

100  Envelopes  Jrtnted^the^roraet  30C  PostPaid 

Samples  free.  D.  I.  IIKKNKIS.V.       Wheeler,  Indiana1 


PEACE 
RING 


10c. 


Sterling  Silver  Peace  King,  handsomely 
engraved,  exquisitely  nnisKed.  Dove 
is  embossed,  and  the  word  "PEACfc."  is  engraved  on  beau- 
tifully enameled  blue  background.  Similar  rings  sell  in  stores 
at  $1.00  and  up.  To  introduce  our  New  Illustrated 
Catalog,  the  finest  ever  published,  we  will  send  one  of  these 
charming  Peace  Rings  upon  receipt  of  IO  cents  In  silver  or 
stamps.  Be  sure  and  semi  size  of  ring  you  wear. 
LYNN  &  CO.,  48  Bond  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  AVftlaPC  Make  shields  at  borne.    *U>  per  MO.    \  . 

relopefor  particulars.  Eureka  Co.,  Dept.      Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


should  writ.*  for  new 
"Lists  of  Needed  Inventions."  "Patent  Buyers"  nnd 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money.  "Advice  Free, 
IMMmi.PII  A  CO, ,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  B4  Wwhippton,  pjC, 

PLAYS     Speakers,    Dialogues   and  Entertain- 
ments.  Catalogue  Free. 
Ames  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  H.  Clyde,  Ohio. 

H.(.H  GRADE  SPECIMENS  of  Drifted 


PlYpitld. 


TREES.  Sample 
BDFOIUt    SOUTH  DAKOTA 


The  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1 

lOO  Volumes  in  Limp  Cloth— $10.00 


A SET  of  one  hundred  hooks,  selected  from  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  bound 
cloth,  and  put  up  in  substantial  cloth  covered  box,  having  hinged  top  and  hinged  drop 
shown  in  illustration.  The  library  is  accompanied  by  a  record  book  (64  pages  with  limp 
cloth  covers)  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  keeping  a  record  of  books  drawn  and  returned 
by  the  pupils.  In  this  book  there  is  a  separate  page  for  the  name  of  each  pupil  thereby  enabling 
the  teacher  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  books  each  one  has  read  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  further  reading  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  pupil.  Many  times,  also,  this  individual 
record  will  enable  the  teacher  to  inspire  those  who  are  backward  in  this  line  by  comparing  their 
record  with  others  and  in  some  cases  to  apply  needed  restraint  to  the  few  who  are  prone  to  read 
too  hastily  and  in  a  merely  superficial  manner. 

This  unique  little  library  affords  the  greatest  variety  of  good  literature  in  a  substantial  form 
ever  offered  to  the  schools  of  this  country  at  a  popular  price.    These  books,  selected  from  the 
nearly  300  titles  constituting  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  represent  what  are  regarded  as  the 
I  it  Irs  best  adapted  to  general  reading  by  pupils.     The  Instructor   Literature  Series  is  endorsed 
by  State,  Coynty  and  City  Superintendents  generally  and  is  in  use  in  thousands  of 
schools  throughout  the  country.      You  can  place  these  books  in  your   schools   with  ab- 
solute assurance  that  you  are  not  only  securing  the  best    from  this  series  but   the  best 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  publishers  that  a  pupil  can  be  more  easily  induced  to  read 
several  small  books  than  one  large  one  ;  that  through  reading  these  small  books  the  habit 
of  reading  good  literature  can  be  most  easily  formed  and  cultivated;  that  by.  devoting 
such  time  as  is  available  to  reading  these  small  books  a  much  wider  range  of  information 
will  be  obtained  than  by  devoting  the  same  time  to  reading  large  books. 


in  limp 
front,  as 


The  One  Hundred  Titles  Comprising  the  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1. 
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53 
180 
201 

202 

82 
59 
72 

200 
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75 
54 
77 
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27 
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179 
217 
73 
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Adventures  of  a  Brownie  (2) 
Adventures   of  a   Little  Waterdrop 
Aladdin  and  Ali  Balm,  Story  of  (5) 
;  Alice's  First  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land (4) 

;  Alice's  Further  Adventures  in  Won 

derland  ( 4 ) 
•Boone,  Daniel,  Story  of  (4) 
-Boston  Tea  Party,  Story  of  (3) 
*Bow  Wow  and  Mew  Mew  (2) 
■  Child  of  Urbino  (5) 
-Child's  Garden  of  Verses  (2) 
*Coal,  Story  of  (4) 
*Columbus,  Story  of  (3) 
-Cotton,  Story  of  (4) 
*Dog  of  Flanders,  A  (5) 
*Eleven  Fables  from  Aesop  (1) 
*Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and  the  Three 

Giants  (4) 
*Fairy  Stories  of  the  Moon  (1) 
*Faraous  Early  Americans  (3) 
-Flag,  Story  of  the  (5) 
*Florence  Nightingale,  Story  of  (5) 
*Four  Great  Musicians  (6) 
*Franklin,  Story  of  (3) 
*Gemila,  the  Child  of  the  Desert  (3) 

The  numbers  before  the  titles 


109  *Gifts  of  the  Forest  (6) 

151  *Gold  Bug,  The  (8) 

211  *Golden  Fleece,  The  (6) 

9  *Golden  Touch,  The  (5) 

35  *Goody  Two  Shoes  (3) 

20  *Great  Stone  Face,  The  (7) 

47  *  Greek  Myths  (3) 

186  *Heroes  from  King  Arthur  (5) 

160  *Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (6) 

56  *Indian  Children  Tales  (4) 

29  *Indian  Myths  (1) 

199  -Jackanapes  (5) 

37  *Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  (2) 

95  -Japanese  Myths  and  Legends  (4) 

192  -Jean  Valjean,  Story  of  (7) 

182  *Joan  of  Arc,  Story  of  (4) 

147  *King  Arthur,  Story  of  (7) 

8  -King  of  the  Golden  River  (5) 

31  *Kitty  Mittens  and  Her  Friends  (1) 

172  *Labu  the  Little  Lake  Dweller  (4) 

12  *Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (6) 

177  -Legends  of  the  Rhineland  (3) 

209  *  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  (6) 

287  *Life  in  Colonial  Days  (5) 

128  ^Lincoln,  Speeches  of  (8) 

5  *Lincoln,  Story  of  (4) 
refer  to  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  from  wl 


164  *Little  Brown  Baby  (3) 

79  *Little  New  England  Viking,  A  (  1 ) 

36  *Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (2) 
166  *Louise  of  the  Rhine  (3) 
248  *Makers  of  European  History  (1) 
149  *Man  Without  a  Country,  The  (7) 
106  *Mexico,  Story  of  (5) 

25  *Miraculous  Pitcher,  The  (6) 
104  *Mother  Goose  Reader  (1) 
188  *Napoleon,  Story  of  (6) 

4  8  *  Nature  Myths  (3) 
184  *Nurnberg  Stove,  The  (5) 
116  *01d  English  Heroes  (6) 
231  *Oregon  Trail,  The  (7) 
227  *Our  Animal  Friends  (3) 
285  *Panama  and  the  Canal,  Story  of  (6) 

32  *Patriotic  Stories  (1) 
136  *Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks,  I.  (4) 
139  *Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks,  II.  (5) 
122  *Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The  (6) 

21  *Pilgrims,  Story  of  the  (3) 

233  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  I.  (3) 

234  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  II.  (5) 

235  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  III.  (7) 

236  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  IV.  (8) 
46  *Puss  in  Boots  and  Cinderella  (3) 

■h  the  books  arc  taken.    The  numbers  following  t 


22  *Rab  and  His  Friends  (6) 

50  *Reynard  the  Fox  (3) 
230  -Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  (1) 

11  -Rip  Van  Winkle  (6) 
212  *Robin  Hood,  Story  of  (5) 

67  *Robhison  Crusoe,  Story  of  (3) 

93  *Silk,  Story  of  (5) 
286  *  Slavery,  Story  of  (6) 
146  *  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other  Stories 
(3) 

189  *Stories  of  Heroism  (6) 

283  *  Stories  of  Time  (5) 
181  *Stories  of  the  Stars  (4) 
242  *  Story  of  the  Aeneid  (7) 

284  *Story  of  Little  Nell  (6) 
241  *Story  of  the  Iliad  (7) 

30  *Sunbeam,  Story  of  a  (1) 
216  *Tales  from  Shakespeare  (7) 
173  *Tara  of  the  Tents  (4) 
247  *The  Chinese  and  Their  Country  (6) 

24  *Three  Golden  Apples  (6) 
171  -Tolmi  of  the  Tree-Tops  (4) 

4  *Washington,  Story  of  (3) 
246  *What  I  Saw  in  Japan  (6) 
224  *William  Tell,  Story  of  (6) 

40  *Wings  and  Stings  (2) 
he  titles  indicate  the  grading. 


Let  Your  Pupils  Get  This  Library  For  Your  School 


Our  Plan  is  Easy— Read  Carefully 

We  will  send  to  any  teacher,  on  request,  and  without  any  expense  whatever 
100  "Library  Buttons"  on  which  is  printed  "For  Our  School  Library." 

These  are  to  be  distributed  among  your  pupils  who  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  them  at  ten  cents  each  to  their  parents  and  friends. 

Send  the  proceeds  (xiii.OO)  to  US  and  we  will  immediately  for- 
ward to  you,  transportation  charges  prepaid,  the   100  volume  In- 
structor School  Library  described  above. 

Before  distributing  the  buttons,  explain  the  plan  clearly 
to  your  pupils  and  tell  them  that  they  can   help   you  to 
secure  this  valuable  little  library  of  interesting. and  in. 
structive    books    by  merely  selling    the  100 
buttons.    You  will  be  surprised  at  the  eagerness 
ith  which  they  will  undertake  the   work,  and 
COUPON        ^✓^v    oef°Te  y°u  realize  it,  the  necessary  money  will 
"t"    \     be  in  your  hands. 

Everyone  in  the  community  will  want  to 
be  indentified  with  this  most  commendable 
<|^N^    school  enterprise  and  no  one  willhesitate 
to  pay  the  small  amount  necessary  to 
procure  the  button  whi-'h  will  asso- 


V 


Gentlemen  : 

Please  send  me  by  \ 
return  mail  the  100 
Library  Buttons  to  be 
Mild  by  my  pupils  at  Ten 
Cents  Each  and  the  proceeds 
sent  to  you  in  full  puyment  oi 
The   100    Volume  Instructor 
School  Library,  thetran  pi  'i.itiou 
charges  on  which  will  be  prepaid. 

There  arc  pupils  in  my  school. 


For 
Our  School 
Library 


Tho  above  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Library 
Button*  The  letters  are 
white  on  a  background 
of  light  blue  giving  it  a 
very  neat  and  attractive 
appearance. 


Name, 


Ciate  them  with  the  movement. 

If  your  school  is  in  a  rural  district 
where  it  might  be  impossible  to  sell  the 
required  number  of  buttons  and  if  j  on 
are  interested  in   securing  the  Li- 
brary we  shall  be  pleased  to  sug- 
x     gest  otlu  r  Mays  and  means  by 
>v    which  you  can  raise  the  neces- 
^        sary  funds.    Do  not  hesi- 
\.     tate  to  write  us. 


Popularity  and  Helpfulness 

Wherever  children  have  had  access  to  these  books  they  have  eagerly  read  title 
after  title,  easily  reading  two  or  three  volumes  a  week  and  thereby  gaining  much 
information  regarding  several  subjects.  These  little  books  are  concise,  rich  in  infor- 
mation, entertaining,  and  many  of  them  fascinating. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  titles  will  at  once  convince  you  of  the  great 
variety  of  matter  supplied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  there  is  a  reason- 
able amount  of  merely  pastime  reading  the  greater  part  is  informational. 

The  grading  is  necessarily  elastic  and  many  of  the  titles  are  equally 
as  well  suited  to  the  grade  above  and  below  as  to  the  one  in  which  it  is 
assigned.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  titles  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  grades,  and  those  in  the  fifth  and  higher  grades  are,  for  the  most 
part,  equally  suited  to  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  and  above.  "The  Story  of 
Time,"  assigned  to  the  (ith  grade,  is  as  well  suited  to  oth,  7th  and  9th 
grades;  and  this  title  as  well  as  many  others  could  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  high  school  pupils  and  even  the  teachers.  It  tells  in  a  few 
pages,  briefly  yet  interestingly,  how  time  has  been  reckoned  for  centuries — 
from  the  period  when  the  Sun  alone  was  relied  upon,  when  noon  was  the 
"sixth  hour"  and  no  attempt  made  to  closely  reckon  time  at  night.  Finally 
by  long  and  careful  study  the  Egyptians  began  "telling  time"  by  the  Stars 
as  well  as  by  the  Sun  and  then  came  the  24  hours  of  our  present  day. 
Later  came  "Shadow  Time"  in  which  the  Sun-dial  is  used;  then  the 
"Water-clocks,"  "Candles,"  "Bells"  and  "Sand  Glasses."  and  finally  Clocks  and 
Watches.  The  closing  chapters  treat  of  "Standard  Time"  and  "The  Calendar." 
This  is  a  most  interesting  title,  fascinating  to  the  last  line,  and  brimful  of  informa- 
tion, and  yet  no  more  so  than  other  titles  of  an  informational  nature.  No  one  can 
read  "The  Story  ol  Time"  without  wanting  to  read  other  titles  and  the  habit  will 
quickly  be  acquired  and  the  books  read  as  no  others  in  your  library  ever  have  been. 

You  will  surely  want  this  Library  for  your  school  and  your  pupile  will  be  eager 
to  help  secure  it.  Give  them  the  opportunity  by  signing  and-returning  to  us  at 
once  the  coupon  which  appears  in  the  corner  of  this  advertisement. 


f'.O. 


St.  or  R.  R.  No. 


Published  (  F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Jointlj'   ■<  and 

by     (  HALL  &  McCREARY,  434  So.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 
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How  to  Recognize  Children's 
Transmissible  Diseases 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

In  the  toilets  daily  disinfection  should 
be  practised  in  the  manner  just  indicated. 

Deodorizers  in  toilets  are  perfectly 
worthless  as  fax-  as  disinfection  is  con- 
cerned and  if  a  toilet  is  kept  clean  a  de- 
odorizer will  be  unnecessary. 

A  deodorizer  indicates  careless  house- 
keeping- in  most  cases. 

Finally,  let  the  rural  teacher  watch 
carefully  for  signs  of  contagious  diseases 
and  when  they  are  observed,  send  the 
child  home  with  a  note  of  explanation. 
A  little  care  in  this  matter  will  not  only 
save  children  from  much  unnecessary 
sickness  and  the  parents  from  expense, 
but  will  greatly  increase  the  average 
daily  attendance  and  school  efficiency. 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  The  teacher  should  write 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington  for  references  concerning  School 
Hygiene.  It  will  also  be  useful  to  the  teacher 
to  obtain  the  publications  on  Contagious  Dis- 
eases of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  iu  the 
the  State  in  which  she  lives. 


How  We  Study  Latin  America 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

be  pushed  to  the  limit.  He  must  be  sure 
as  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Argentina 
and  Chile:  more  is  desirable. 

One  is  likely  to  teach  more  city  names 
than  the  children  need  to  remember. 
Just  now  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  are 
easy.  Havana,  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Ayres  are  most  worthy.  Para,  Monte- 
video, Valparaiso  and  Santiaga,  Callao 
and  Lima,  Guayaquil  and  Quito  are 
clearly  desirable.  I  doubt  if  special 
effort  should  be  made  in  the  fourth  grade 
to  fix  more.  Just  three  rivers  and  their 
plains;  one  mountain  system  byname, 
but  no  names  of  peaks  required;  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  its  canal;  but  no 
coast  names  between. 

Finally  whatever  fourth  grade  pupils 
learn  of  Latin  America  should  be  used  in 
succeeding  grades.  It  recurs  as  a  basis 
for  features  of  the  history  of  America 
and  the  United  States  as  taken  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades.  In  the  study 
of  current  events  there  is  opportunity 
for  every  higher  grade  to  recall  fourth 
grade  work  with  Latin  America.  All 
teachers  should  do  their  part  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  sympathetic  coop- 
eration and  intimate  commercial  rela- 
tions between  our  country  and  Latin 
America,  and  fourth  grade  children 
should  learn  enough  about  our  southern 
neighbors  to  make  Spanish  a  popular 
study  in  the  high  schools  of  commercial 
centers. 


A  Little  Dutch  Boy  and  Girl  of 
Old  New  York 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

the  governor.  He  reached  down  his  big 
knotted  hand  and  absently  fingered  one 
of  the  flaxen  ringlets  that  had  escaped 
from  her  cap  as  usual. 

'  'I  would  rather  be  carried  out  dead," 
said  the  brave  old  soldier,  who  thought  it 
the  greatest  disgrace  in  the  world  to 
haul  down  his  country's  flag. 

Then  the  good  dominie  put  his  hand  on 
the  governor's  shoulder.  It  was  note- 
worthy that  neither  he  nor  the  children 
were  afraid  of  Old  Silver  Leg  in  spite  of 
his  fiery  rages.  Dominie  Megapolensis 
set  forth  that  New  Amsterdam  was  en- 
tirely "encompassed  and  hemmed  in  by 
enemies,'*  that  they  had  not  enough  sol- 
diers to  make  it  possible  to  repel  an  at- 
tack and  that  the  whole  city  had  united 
in  signing  a  petition  for  surrender. 

"I  would  rather  be  carried  to  my 
grave,"  said  the  governor  again.  Then 
he  looked  down  at  Anneke  and  the  other 
children. 

"Better    that    I   should    suffer  than 


they,"  he  said.  "1  will  surrender  the 
city. " 

So  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  Monday 
morning  Old  Silver  Leg  stumped  out  of 
the  fort  at  the  head  of  his  little  band  of 
soldiers  and  led  them  down  to  the  wharf 
where  they  took  ship  for  Holland,  for  a 
part  of  the  terms  of  surrender  was  that 
the  Dutch  soldiers  should  be  carried  back 
to  their  own  country.  Heinrich  and 
Anneke  and  all  the  other  children  of  the 
colony  were  there  to  see  the  embarking. 

"Hurrah!"  cried  Heinrich,  swinging 
his  cap.  But  when  he  saw  the  old  gov- 
ernor's face  the  cheer  died  on  his  lips. 

"Anneke,"  he  whispered  in  awed 
tones,  "Old  Silver  Leg's  eyes  are  all  red. 
He  has  been  crying.  I'll  wager  he  hates 
this  the  worst  of  anything  he  ever  did 
in  his  life. " 

"I  hate  it  too,"  whispered  Anneke 
back.  "I  almost  wish  we  had  not 
asked  him  to  surrender. "  She  turned 
her  eyes  away  from  the  marching  sol- 
diers and  they  lighted  on  the  flag  flying 
over  the  fort,  that  new  English  flag  with 
the  cross  of  St.  George  where  their  own 
dear  Dutch  banner  had  always  flown  be- 
fore, and  suddenly  tears  came  to  her 
eyes  too. 

"We're  English,"  she  cried  with  a  lit- 
tle catch  in  her  voice.  "Just  think, 
Heinrich,  we're  not  Dutch  any  more. 
We're  English. " 

"The  English  have  some  fine  new  sub- 
jects, "said  a  handsome  young  British 
officer,  gallantly  touching  his  cap  as  he 
caught  the  glance  of  a  pretty  Dutch 
maiden.  "A  thriftier,  healthier,  cleaner 
looking  set  of  people  I  never  saw.  " 

(To  be  continued) 


Politeness  to  Pupils 

The  longer  I  teach  the  more  thoroughly 
I  become  convinced  that  the  teacher  who 
is  on  the  best  social  terms  with  her  chil- 
dren obtains  the  best  results,  and  not  she 
who  dares  not  relax  her  dignity  long 
enough  to  give  a  smile  or  a  pleasant 
word.  Still  less  she  who  treats  them  as 
if  she  could  not  place  any  confidence  in 
them,  and  even  forgets  herself  at  times, 
so  far  as  to  say  "You  are  lying  to  me," 
"Now  don't  lie,"  etc.,  as  I  have  heard  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

Twice  today  I  have  seen  my  theory 
brought  into  practice.  In  the  first  case, 
a  boy  who  last  year  was  pronounced  a 
disagreeable  fellow,  entered  the  room; 
was  pleasantly  greeted  by  his  teacher 
and  engaged  in  a  short  conversation 
about  a  social  event.  Only  a  few  sen- 
tences were  exchanged,  and  as  he  turned 
away  she  asked,  "Can  I  do  anything  for 
you,  Harry?"  "Nothing,  thank  you;" 
and  that  "rude  boy"  went  to  his  seat 
feeling  like  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  and 
to  my  certain  knowledge  that  teacher 
never  complains  of  rudeness  from  him. 

In  the  second  case  a  bright  boy  just 
beginning  the  study  of  history,  came  to 
his  teacher  with  a  simple  little  story  of 
Penn's  dealings  with  the  Indians — stale 
to  her,  no  doubt,  but  fresh  and  new  to 
him.  She  appreciated  that  fact,  and  he 
was  received  just  as  he  had  expected  to 
be,  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  hearty  in- 
terest in  what  interested  him.  She  sent 
him  away  with  a  face  wreathed  in  smiles, 
and  he  will  feel  a  real  desire  to  find  new 
facts  for  a  teacher  who  shows  apprecia- 
tion of  his  efforts.  I  mentally  resolved 
that  hereafter  if  I  felt  no  interest  in 
those  old,  new  things  I  would  assume  it, 
feeling  that  the  "end  would  justify  the 
means."  But  I  contend  further  that  the 
teacher  who  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  the 
pleasures  of  her  pupils  has  stayed  too 
long  in  the  schoolroom,  and  should  step 
aside  and  make  room  for  those  of  gen- 
tler hearts  and  sweeter  tempers,  who  will 
treat  pupils  as  reasonable  beings  and  in- 
spire a  perfect  confidence  and  respect. — 
Scliool  Moderator. 


Selfishness  and  greed  are  the  seeds  of 
war.  We  should  teach  better  things  in 
our  schools. 


Cash  For  Your  Time. 


We  want  one  teacher  in  each  lo- 
cality to  take  subscriptions  for 
Normal  Instructor-Primary 
Plans.  Wherever  you  find  a  school'  teacher  not  now  a  subscriber  you  will  be 
almost  sure  to  receive  a  subscription,  for  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  is 
recognized  as  the  largest,  most  complete  and  most  helpful  educational  journal 
published.  A  copy  of  Poems  Worth  Knowing  is  given  free  to  each  person 
.subscribing  and  this  is  of  great  assistance  in  securing  subscriptions.  Ask  for 
twins,  subscription  blanks,  etc. 


Complete  First  Aid  Instructor  \ 

The  Johnson's  First  Aid  Chart  is  the  most  complete 
First  Aid  Instruction  Chart  that  lias  ever  been  issued. 

It  is  a  handsome  work  of  art  in  ten  colors  made  from 
anatomical  designs  which  cost  over  $3000.00. 

The  ch  art  is  physical,  anatomical  and  practical  First 
Aid.  All  of  the  important  phases  of  injuries  including 
bleeding,  fractures,  etc.,  are  shown  in  full  colors  suitable  for 
class  room  work  or  for  lecturers. 

The  back  of  the  chart  contains  both  text  matter  and 
illustrations  in  black  and  white  making  it  a  complete  guide 
by  picture  and  text  for  all  forms  of  First  Aid  work. 

This  chart  can  be  commended  to  teachers  who  may 
use  it  for  instruction  purposes  or  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  First  Aid  in  emergencies. 

To  readers  of  the  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans, 
Johnson's  First  Aid  Chart,  complete,  will  be  sent,  delivery 
charges  paid,  for  $3.00.  ** 

JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  \ 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

I 
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I:\ery  Home  Has  Room 

for  a  Collection  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


'TO  introduce  our  trees  and  plants  in  the  homes  of  the  readers  of 
*  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  we  are  offering  a  special 
collection  of  trees  and  plants  all  budded  on  the  best  imported 
French  Stock,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name  of  the  following  valu- 
able varieties  suitable  for  planting  in  all  sections: 


11111111 


16  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  $1.00 

1  Seckel  Pear  1  Niagara  Grape  1  Elberta  Peach 

1  Bartlett  Pear  1  Concord  Grape  1  Niagara  Peach 

1  Abundance  Plum  1  Mcintosh  Apple 

1  Burbank  Plum  1  Delicious  Apple 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  1  English  Morello  Cherry 

4  St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants 
All  strictly  first-class  stock,  and  trees  2  year,  4  to  5  feet  high. 
16  TREES  AND  PLANTS  ALL  FOR  $1.00 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  10c  Each 

Everything  needed  to  beautify  your  home  and  garden,  direct  from  B 

1  nursery  to  you  at  one  price,  10c.    ONE  MILLION  FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN-  1 

I  TAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  to  be  sold  under  positive  guarantee  of  first  1 

jj  class  stock,   true  to  name,   free  from  disease,  or  your  money  refunded  S 

fi  without  question.  We  can  give  highest  bank  reference.  Illustrated  cata-  I 
1  log,  listing  our.  big  variety  and  nothing  over  10c,  sent  FREE  on  request. 

Pomona  Ten  Cent  Nurseries  Inc. 

162  Granger  Avenue,    Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Dansville  and  vicinity  is  recognized  as  the  great- 
est growing  center  of  nursery  products  in  the  United 
States  if  not  in  the  world,  and  the  proprietors  of  tin; 
Pomona  Nurseries  are  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  concerns  engaged  in  this  great  enterprise. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  them  to  our  readers. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 
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Two  "Books  That  Should  Be  in  TLvery 
Home  and  Schoolroom  in  the  Country 

Poems  of  Peace  and  War 


Poems  of 
vPeaceandWar 


Ji  Compilation  of  Soul  Stirring 
Selections  From  the  Best  Writers 


(COMPILED  BY  W.  J.  BEECHER.  This  new  and  timely 
book  contains  the  finest  collection  of  Peace  and  War 
Poems  ever  assembled.  There  arc  about  eighty  poems  in 
the  book,  selected  with  an  eye  as  to  their  quality  and  senti- 
ment. One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages,  beautifully 
printed  on  India  egg  shell  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in 
Verde  Onyx  Covers  with  title  and  cover  design  in  colors. 
The  timely  and  interesting  nature  of  its  contents  and  the 
artistic  taste  displayed  in  its  production,  make  it  a  most 
desirable  book  to  possess.  It  is  also  a  valuable  gift  book 
for  any  occasion.  This  will  especially  appeal  to  teachers 
who  desire  fine  books  for  this  purpose  at  various  times.  The  small  price  at  which 
the  book  may  be  had  in  quantities  makes  it  especially  useful  for  this.  If  not  de- 
sired for  gifts,  why  not  make  up  a  club  order  and  secure  the  dozen  rate?  Each 
book  has  ribbon  book-mark  and  is  supplied  in  neat  individual  box. 

Price,  25c  Per  Copy.    Five  Copies  $1.00.    $2.20  Per  Dozen. 

Poems  Worth  Knowing 

Ji  Notable  Collection  of  the  Choic^ 
est  and  Best  Poems  Ever  Written. 

COMPILED  BY  GRACE  B.  FAXON.  A  book  that  is 
sure  to  please  both  young  and  old  for  it  contains  the 
gems  of  poetry  which  are  most  sought  for  and  which  can  be 
secured  in  no  other  single  volume.  The  work  is  exactly 
what  the  title  claims — every  poem  in  the  book  is  worthy  of 
life-long  remembrance.  The  contents  are  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  part  being  adapted  to  readers  of  different  a^es. 
"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  is  identical  in  design  and  appear- 
ance with  its  companion  book  "Poems  of  Peace  and  War." 
I  28  pages  printed  on  India  egg  shell  paper,  handsome 
Verde  Onyx  covers  with  illuminated  title  and  is  put  up  in 
an  attractive  box  with  ribbon  book  mark.  It  is  a  collection 
which  will  be  enjoyed  by  every  lover  of  real  heart  poetry 
teacher's  library,  both  for  use  and  for  enjoyment.  Nothing 
be  procured  for  gifts  to  pupils  or  to  friends. 

Price,  25c  Per  Copy.    Five  Copies  $1.00.    $2.20  Per  Dozen 
Quantity  Orders  May  be  Made  up  Including  Both  Titles  if  Desired  at  Prices  Quoted 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,    Dansville,  N.  Y. 


It  should  be  in  every 
more  appropriate  could 


if  You  Own  a  Camera  and  Enjoy  Taking 
Pictures,  You  Will  Be  Interested 
in  This  Advertisement. 

We  Make  a  Specially  of 

The  Development  of  Films 

Making  Prints  from  them 

Making  Photographic  Post- 
cards from  any  subject  by  reproduc- 
ing from  the  original  photo. 

TAKING  PICTURKS  is  a  most  en- 
jovable  recreation  but  is  robbed 
of  half  its  pleasure  if  one  has  to 
develop  their  own  films  and  do  the 
other  work  necessary  to  secure  the 
finished  picture.  The  facilities  at  the 
command  of  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher do  not  always  permit  of  first 
class  work  and  consequently  the  re- 
sults are  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Satisfied  Customers  send  their  orders  i 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  exceptional  facilities  euable  us  to  : 
The  materials  used  in  our  photographic  work  are  the  best  obtaiua 

SCHEDULE  OF  RATES 

Prices  for  Developing  Spool  Films 

Any  6  exposure  film  10c 

Any  10  or  12  exposure  film..:  115c 

Prices  for  Developing  Film  Packs 

Size  2J^xl'X  or  smaller  25c 

Size  3#x4X  or  larger    30c 

Plates  (an}'  size)  each   5c 

j^Ef^NOTK  :  Care  should  be  exercised  in  wrapping  packages  securely.  Send  by  parcel  post 
fully  prepaying  postage.    Place  name  and  address  on  package. 

ENLARGE/TENTS 


Prices  for  Printing' 
Azo  Prints  Unmounted 
21fx31i  or  smaller  2c 

2     x 4M.      x4J4  or  3%x3><  3c 

4x5,  V/±\VA  4c 

5x7  8c 

Post  Cards 

Reproduced  from  Any  Photo 

First  Dozen  50c 

Each  Additional  Doz.    Same  Negative.. ..36c 
Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders 


We  have  the  very  best  facilities  f 
Von  would  doubtless  prize  enlari 
be  obtained  in  sizes  and  at  prices  lis 


»r  making  Enlargements  fioin  any  good  negative. 
Miients  of  some  of  your  most  valued  negatives.     They  can 
ed  below: 

These  prices  are  for  Enlargements  from  original  neg- 
atives on  Bromide  paper  of  the  best  quality. 

When  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  negative  from  a 
print  or  photograph,  there  is  an  additional  charge  of  25 
cents  to  the  above  prices. 

All  Enlargements  are  mounted  on  suitable  card 
mounts  of  good  quality,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  If  de- 
sired unmounted,  heavier  paper  is  used  and  the  prices 
are  the  same  as  when  mounted,  1 

Clyde  E.Hulbert,  Mgr.  Art  Dept.,  r.  a.  owen  pub,  co.  Dansville,N.Y. 
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First  Year  Arithmetic  Work 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

"In  the  second  half  year  there  should 
be  continued  drill  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction with  the  20  combinations  learned 
in  the  first  half. 

"Count  to  100  by  twos,  by  fives,  by 
tens. 

''Drill  in  adding  columns  of  figures 
on  the  blackboard;  also  arrange  cards 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  combina- 
tions, the  sum  not  to  exceed  nine. 

"Memorize  the  remaining  25  combina- 
tions in  addition. 

"Give  oral  drill  and  plenty  of  seat  and 
blackboard  work,  with  examples  like  the 
following: 

6845324  869  345 
4    3   8   6   9   7   8        1   2   4     5  8? 

"Children  are  here  taught  to  carry  in 
addition. 

"As  to  method,  teach  the  very  best 
model ;  insist  upon  its  exact  imitation 
and  give  much  repetition  and  drill.  Make 
no  attempt  to  explain  the  process.  This 
is  the  time  to  teach  the  art  of  computa- 
tion, not  the  science  of  numbers." 

Lest  it  should  be  felt  that  this  is  an 
extreme  of  formal  arithmetic,  and  that 
modern  ideas  make  for  the  mere  inciden- 
tal treatment  of  number  in  the  first 
grade,  it  is  well  that  we  look  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  school  of  education 
and  see  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  do- 
ing. The  New  York  course  covers  about 
what  is  found  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Finland,  Ger- 
many, and  Japan.  Counting  to  100  and 
the  operations  in  the  number  space  from 
1  to  20  is  the  general  requirement  in 
these  countries,  and  doubtless  in  others, 
the  reports  of  which  are  not  at  hand  as 
this  chapter  is  being  written.  World  ex- 
perience, therefore,  does  not  show  that 
the  child  is  being  unduly  burdened  by 
having  some  definite  number  work  to  do 
in  the  first  school  year. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


Use  books  of  the 
Instructor  Literature  Series 


MY  BEAUTY  EXERCISES 

will  make  you   look  Younger 
and  More  Genuinely  Beauti- 
ful than  all  the  artificial,  ex 
lernal  treatments  known. 

As  my  nay  is  Just  Nature's 
Way.  result*  are  permanent  and 
come  booh.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  how  the  too  thin  face  and 
neck  round  out  and  the  hollows 
(ill  in  by  scientifically  developing 
and  thickening  the  inuscieg. 
01  her  special  exercises  Reduce 
Double  Chin  by  working  away 
excess  fatty  tissue,  leaving  the 
flesh  lirm. 

Wrinkles  caused  by  the  droop- 
Eng   facial  muscles  disappear. 
M  uddy.  sallow  skins  become  clear 
hmiM  he  complexion  Fresh  as  in 
(iirlliood.    >'o  one  too  old  to 
benefit. 

Instructions  for  beautifying  the 
hair,  hands,  nails  and  feet  are  in- 
cluded. 

Write  today  for  my  illustrated  Facial  Beauty 
Booklet— KltKK.  ff  you  tell  me  what  improvement 
you  would  like  I  can  write  you  more  helpfully. 


K4THRYN  MURRAY,  209  State  Street,  Dept.  83.  Chicago 

The  First  Woman  In  lutich  Scientific  Facial  Kxrrciw 


Delivered  you  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


SF.F.  Fill. I.  LIST  ON  PACK  7 


A  New  Kind  of  Spelling  Lesson 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

mistakes.  If,  however,  the  first  child 
does  not  make  a  mistake  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, the  second  is  dictated  and  he  may 
keep  his  place  as  long  as  he  does  not 
make  a  mistake. 

Sometimes  the  first  sentence  is  read, 
then  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  are 
sent  to  the  board  to  see  who  can  finish 
correctly  first.  Then  no  corrections  are 
given  until  both  children  have  finished, 
though  bright  eyes  and  quivering  bodies 
show  that  mistakes  are  seen.  Different 
children  are  then  allowed  to  correct  the 
mistakes  and  it  is  decided  who  is  the 
winner.  If  neither  makes  a  mistake, 
the  one  finishing  first  is  allowed  to 
choose  his  successor  for  the  next  sen- 
tence. If  one  has  a  mistake  and  the 
other  has  not,  the  latter  is  considered 
the  winner  even  though  he  finished  last, 
for  correctness  must  come  before  speed. 
The  writing  is  continued  until  two  lists 
of  correct  sentences  are  on  the  board 
and  it  is  then  decided  whether  the  boys 
or  the  girls  won. 

A  third  contest  is  between  rows,  but 
it  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
pel the  greatest  attention  and  concentra- 
tion of  effort.  The  teacher  chooses  a 
child  from  each  row  until  five  are  chosen. 
The  children  understand  that  the  first 
child  chosen  writes  the  first  sentence  in 
the  space  farthest  to  the  left,  the  second 
child  writes  the  second  sentence  in  the 
next  space  to  the  right,  and  so  on.  How- 
ever, the  children  do  not  take  their 
places  till  the  five  sentences  have  been 
read  slowly  and  distinctly  one  after  the 
other,  then  all  run  on  their  toes  to  their 
respective  places  and  begin  to  write, 
while  the  children  at  their  seats  watch 
the  representatives  of  their  rows  as  a 
cat  watches  a  mouse.  They  sit  very 
quietly,  but  their  looks  of  disgust  if  a 
mistake  is  made,  of  sorrow  if  a  child 
forgets  or  mixes  up  his  sentence,  or  of 
delight  if  all  goes  well,  show  that  their 
minds  are  as  lively  as  their  muscles  are 
quiet.  This  device  is  a  difficult  test, 
but  through  practice  it  is  possible  to  get 
splendid  results. 

Of  course  only  one  device  is  used  each 
clay.  A  lesson  of  this  sort  conducted  by 
a  vigorous,  sympathetic,  quick-thinking 
teacher  can  be  carried  out  in  thirty  min- 
utes. 


CEMTa  Ufa  UftllCV  but  write  today  for  our  bit: 
Ol.nU  fill  rnUnCI  1915  catalog  of  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 
DAVQ  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  9  O  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  band- 
somecatalog.  It'sfree.  ltcontains"combinationon"er3" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicvele  information.  Send  for  it. 
I  nW  FAPTflRY  PRICES  direct  to  vou.  Nooneelsecau 

luvy  rAHUHT  rmota offer  8uc-h  va|ues  and  such 

turms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  I  ires  or  sundries 
without./* rsf  learning  what  we  can  offer  you..  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..    Dept.  R-28,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Makes  Ironing  a  Pleasure 

Pronounced   the  "World's 
fied 
c — heat 
Clothe* 
half 
guaranteed. 


^JlJJjfjJU   AGENTS.  $30  TOA$50  WEEKt? 

 No  experience  necessary  —  Bella 

itself.  Absolutely  lowest  priced, 
fastest  selling  iron  made.  Every  home  a  prospect.  Now  term* 
Exclusive  territory.  Sample  free  to  workers.  Write  today. 
Yhe  Monitor  Sad  Iron  Co.  667  Wayne  St..  Big  Prairie.  0. 


BE  A  BANKER 

Splendid  opportunities  for  School  Teach- 
ers—men or  women.  Pleasant  work,  short 
hours.Mllholidaysoff.vearly  vacation  with 
pay,  good  salary.  Lfurnat  home.  Diploma 
in  six  months.    Catalog  free. 

KDCAR  G.  ALCORN.  President, 
uool  of  BaiiLine.l.V.!  Url.r lie  Hinldin?.  t'n'umboM). 


or 

COMBS 

I    new  lystcm  of  teaching  not© 
I    Miific  by  mail,  Violin.  Guitar,  Mandolin.  Piano. 

Organ  or  Braie  Rand,  will  give  you  a  dandy  Instrument  act  .lute.y  r  3FE 
and  guarantee  to  make  vou  a  player  or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit  »KKfc. 
Special  offer  to  nrat  pupil.         Write  at  once  « LI  It  SEA  LA  M0  * 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dtp..  15    C*k*oo,  III. 

500  Teachers  (Men  and  women)  Wanted 

Immediately  to  prepare  for  coming  Government  Ex- 
aminations :  $%0  to  *1800  yearly.   No  layoffs.  Icon- 
|  ducted  Government  Kxamiuatious  am!  can  help  you 
pass  at  high  grade.   Trial  Examination  Free, 

Ozment's  Civil  Service  School,  36R.  St. Louis,  Mo. 
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WRITING 

Story-Writing  Taught  £U 

MSS.  criticised,  revised  and  tM-ed: 
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bed  maeaiinea,    free  Booklet.  "WHITIM!  FOE 
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THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ISSOCIAT10S 
Indianapolis,  tnd. 

Select  Readings,  Recitations,  |£^gS 

supplied  in  manuscript  only,  typewriten.   Not  to 
be  had  in  printed  form.   Send  for  brief  descrip- 
tive list.    Permitted  onlv  through 

THE  REPERTOIRE,  Box  66,  Woodbury,  tia. 
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POEMS  WANTED 

Von  may  write  a  big  song  hitl  Kx- 
perience  unnecessary.  Publication 
guaranteed  If  acceptable.  Send  us  yonr  verges 

melodies  today.  Wrlle  ror  1r,e  laluahlr  hoollrl. 
JlUiKs  l.tll.IlslllTII  CO.,  Dept.  BO ,  Itaihlnflou.  D.  f. 
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Let  the  Knox  Cooks  cut 
your  "high  cost  of  living" 

It  isn't  necessary  to  stop  eating- 
delicious  desserts,  puddings,  salads, 
etc.,  to  economize.    For  by  usino- 


you  can  make  quickly  and  cheaply 
all  these  dainty  dishes. 

The  gelatine  in  each  package  is 
so  divided  that  the  housewife  can 
use  it  to  serve  a  small  family  or  a 
large  party — each  package  makes 
TWO  QUARTS  (J-gallon)  of  jelly 
— enough  to  serve  sixteen  people. 

This  Evening  Serve  a  Knox 
Snow  Pudding 

1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling- Gelatine.  1 
cup  sugar.  Whites  of  two  eggs.  %  pjnt 
cold  water.  %  pint  boiling  water.  Rind 
and  Juice  of  two  lemons. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  ten 
minutes.  Dissolve  in  boiling  water  ami  add 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  the  lemons  ami  sugar. 
Stir  until  dissolved.  Strainand  let  stand  in  a 
cool  place  lintil  nearly  set.  Then  add  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  well  heaten,  and  beat  the 
mixture  until  it  is  very  light  and  spongy. 
Put  lightly  into  glass  dish  or  shape  iu  mold. 
Serve  with  thin  custard  made  of  the  yolks 
Of  the  eggs7  or  cream  and  sugar.  IHrl'erent 
fruit  juices  may  be  used  iu  place  of  part  of 
the  hot  water. 

NOTE,  if  you  use  Kuox  Acidulated  Gela- 
tine, which  contains  Lemon  Flavor,  you 
will  not  need  to  buy  lemons. 

Send  for  this  Free  Recipe  Book 

An  illustrated  bonk  of  recipes  lor  desserts, 
Jellies, Puddings,  ire  ( 'ream  sherbets,  salads 
Candies,  etc.,  sent  FltKK  for  your  grocer's 
name.  Pint  sample  for  -  cent  stamp  and 
grocer's  name, 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX  COMPANY 

320  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


BROWN'C 
Bronchial 
TROCHEVJ 

For  Coughs 

Can'be  used  freely  with  perfect  safety.  Contain 
no  opiates.   25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Sample  Free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CENTURY  EDITION 
The  World 's  Best  Music— 10c  a  copy 

The  Masterpieces,  the  Old  Favorites  and  the  better 
T known  Classics.    Printing,  fingering,  phrasing  and  editing' 
I  the  best.   Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  edition  and  give 
fc.     vou  complete  catalog  of  1700    Century"  selections.  ' 
'i  he  does  not  carry  the  line,  send  us  his  name 

■  and  we'll  send  you  complete  catalog  Free, 

■  CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 
235  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


aPrinting  Plants 

FOR 

r  SCHOOLS 

COMPtETE  IN  EVERY  0E1AIL.  WE 
HAVE  SPECIALIZED  FOR  SO  YEARS 
IN  STANDARD  PRESSES.  TYPE  AND 
SUPPLIES.  <  PRINCIPALS.  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. TRUSTEES  OF  MAN- 
UAL TRAINING  8  OTHER  SCHOOLS 
WRITE  FOR §6  PAGE  FREE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 
ON  SPECIAL  OUTFITS.lfERFECT  FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

Row  ell  Printers  Supply  Co. 

102  SIXTH  ST.",  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  Legend  of  the  Canyon 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

tired  brows,  drinking-  sweet,  refreshing 
draughts  of  the  violet-laden  air.  As 
they  lingered  all  pain  and  strife  passed 
from  their  hearts  and  their  souls  were 
quieted.  Every  tree  and  vine  and  shrub, 
every  fern  and  moss  and  violet  whis- 
pered love  and  joy  and  peace.  Reverent- 
ly at  last  they  passed  upon  their  way  and 
ever  in  the  after  days  the  memory  of  the 
canyon,  with  its  fragrant  coolness,  its 
quiet  restfulness  and  peace,  brought  calm 
to  quiet  their  troubled  hearts  and  gave 
stronger  faith  and  new  courage. 

For  the  flowers  of  the  spirit  are  gen- 
tleness, kindness,  love,  joy,  faith,  self- 
control,  meekness,  long-suffering  and 
sympathy,  and  some  of  these  are  of  the 
plain  but  many  grow  only  in  the  canyon. 

THE  LEGEND'S  PLACE  IN  THE 
STORY 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  Ralph  Connor's  "Sky  Pilot, 
but  you  will  remember,  those  of  you 
who  know  it,  Gwen,  that  wonderful  child 
of  the  plain  who  seemed  the  very  spirit 
of  joy  and  freedom  incarnate.  You  will 
remember  her  love  of  the  open,  her  wild 
rides  and  stirring  escapades.  And  then 
you  will  remember  the  accident  that  left 
her  on  her  back,  and  that  dark  hour 
when  through  the  open  door  she  heard 
the  doctor's  sentence  that  she  could 
never  walk  again.  Oh,  well  you  will  re- 
member her  cry  of  anguish,  her  utter  re- 
bellion of  spirit  as  she  cried  defiance  to 
God  and  man — and  then  the  days  of  suf- 
fering as  she  grew  quieter  and  still  de- 
manded "Why?"  and  none  could  answer. 
You  will  remember  the  Sky  Pilot  and 
how  his  heart  went  out  to  the  child  in 
agony  scarcely  less  great  than  her  own, 
and  how  into  his  own  eyes  there  came 
that  dumb  questioning  "Why?"  Ami 
then  there  came  the  day  when  he  was 
riding  up  the  canyon — Gwen's  canyon 
which  she  so  loved  and  so  longed  for — 
and  involuntarily  he  drew  up  his  horse 
and  raised  his  hat  and  drew  in  great  deep 
breaths  of  the  pure  air  from  the  hills, 
and  even  as  he  waited,  somehow  the 
answer  came.  And  isn't  it  a  wonderful 
picture,  that  one  as  by  the  bedside  he 
stroked  the  lovely  hair  and  told  the  ex- 
quisite story?  Can't  you  just  see  her  as 
she  listened — those  great  eyes  fastened 
on  his — see  the  wonder  dawning,  and  as 
he  finished,  that  look  as  of  the  other  land 
upon  her  face?  It  is  a  wonderful  story 
that  the  Pilot  told. 


Serving  Hot  Lunches  in  a  Rural 
School 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

ites  if  they  are  making  candy  for  special 
occasions,  for  it  forms  the  basis  of  an 
almost  unlimited  variety.  Much  is 
learned  about  sugar  on  such  occasions, 
and  it  is  learned  in  such  a  happy,  prac- 
tical way  that  it  will  not  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. Sugar,  like  starch,  is  fattening, 
that  is,  when  taken  in  excess  it  may  be 
transformed  into  fat  and  stored  as  re- 
serve material.  On  this  account  phy- 
sicians advise  that  sugar  be  sparingly 
used  by  the  corpulent.  Sugar  is  a  useful 
and  a  valuable  food,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  a  concentrated  food 
and  therefore  should  be  eaten  in  moder- 
ate quantities.  The  value  of  sugar  in 
cold  climates  where  foods  containing 
starch  are  not  produced,  or  cannot  be 
kept,  is  evident,  for  it  is  being  given  a 
very  important  place  in  outfits  for  polar 
expeditions  and  may  in  time  take  the 
place  of  the  large  amount  of  fat  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions. 
Because  sugar  must  go  through  fewer 
changes  for  body  use  than  other  foods  it 
is  a  quick  form  of  fuel  food,  and  it  can 
also  be  used  to  advantage  in  small 
amounts  when  one  is  very  tired,  to  relieve 
fatigue  when  one  is  on  long  tramps  or 
doing  hard  work.  This  is  one  reason 
why  such  large  quantities  of  cookies, 
cakes,  molasses,  etc. ,  are  eaten  by  lum- 
bermen. There  is  a  popular  belief  that 
granulated  sugar  is  adulterated  with  fine 
sand  or  with  finely  ground  rock,  and  that 
pulverized  sugar  is  adulterated  with 
starch.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  test 
sugar  for  such  materials  if  their  pres- 
ence is  suspected.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  to  a  glass  of  water  and  stir.  The 
stirring  should  continue  for  a  long  time 


for  some  of  the  very  dry  crystalline  su- 
gars dissolve  rather  slowly. 

To  a  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  sugar 
add  a  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  starch 
and  put  all  in  a  glass  of  water.  Allow 
the  glasses  containing  the  solutions  to 
stand  until  morning  and  examine  again. 
Sugar  is  soluble  in  water  while  the  other- 
substances  will  remain  undissolved  in 
the  glass. 

Sugar  is  probably  the  purest  of  all  sub- 
stances in  commerce.  The  only  sugars 
that  may  be  impure  are  the  raw  sugars. 

The  Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  at  Cur- 
tis, is  doing  a  great  deal  to  bring  about 
the  use  of  the  hot  lunch  in  the  rural 
school.  In  their  Home  Economics  de- 
partment they  are  giving  very  definite 
directions  for  handling  the  hot  lunch, 
believing  that  every  rural  school  should 
have  hot  lunches,  and  when  the  teachers 
know  how  to  meet  the  problems  the  pa- 
trons will  meet  the  small  expense 
necessary. 

Aside  from  its  hygienic  value,  there  is 
still  another  value  to  the  hot  lunch;  it 
creates  an  interest  in  the  school  and  acts 
as  a  bond  between  parents  and  teacher. 
The  parents  know  more  about  the  school, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  understand  the  conditions  of 
the  homes  to  handle  this  work  success- 
fully. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  the  fQlirth  ami  con- 
cluding article  on  the  subject  of  providing' hot 
lunches  to  rural  school  Ipupils,  by  Mrs.  Rosen- 
gratit,  who,  it  is  safe  to  say,  was  the  first  teacher 
of  a  small  rural  school  to  cook  dinners  for  her 
pupils.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Rosertgraiit  is  known  as 
the  "Mother1"  of  the  Hot  Lunches  for  Rural 
Schools  movement.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
teachers  who  take  up  the  plan. 


The  Child  With  a  Reputation 

(Continued  from  pa^re  52) 

symptoms,  when  another  teacher  was 
discussing  an  approaching  entertain- 
ment. 

"No  teacher  ever  yet  counted  on  Carl 
to  take  a  part,"  she  remarked  to  us. 
"He  just  won't.  They  had  to  suspend 
him  one  year  on  account  of  it." 

I  regretted  the  prospect  of  disturbing 
Carl's  good  conduct;  but  it  is -best  to 
meet  a  situation  squarely.  I  said  lightly, 
"Carl,  here  is  the  part  I  saved  for  you," 
and  I  explained  it  all,  adding,  "You  can 
do  that  easily,  can't  you?" 

When  I  glanced  at  his  face  there  was 
no  trace  of  refusal  in  it;  he  was  speak- 
ing easily,  pleasantly, — 

"  I  would  like  that  part.  Do  you  know 
they've  always  wanted  to  put  me  in 
where  I'm  a  lot  bigger  than  the  others. " 

I  wonder  how  many  times  plain  sensi- 
tiveness underlies  the  fury  of  a  child  who 
is  called  stubborn — merely  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation. 

I  have  met  many  young  people  in  school 
who,  by  reputation,  were  incorrigible. 
Among  that  number  have  been  those 
simply  mischievous  and  a  few  definitely 
vile,  all  precious  lives,  of  equal  impor- 
tance^— I  never  forgot  that.  Each  case 
needed  a  different  treatment. 

The  only  solution  I  know  is  that  we 
"get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure." 
Humanity  is  capable  of  wonderful  bal- 
ance; it  is  possible  to  have  its  forces  set 
in  such  cheerful  obedience  to  the  will 
that  mutiny  is  unheard  of,  and  that  their 
co-operative  workings  accomplish  what 
seems  the  impossible.  We  as  teachers 
must  use  the  self-control  that  deliber- 
ates, we  must  possess  full  control  of 
temper,  clear  vision  and  justice  before 
mastery  of  a  wayward  pupil  is  effected. 
If  this  is  too  much  to  expect  of  teachers, 
the  child  will  continue  to  be  treated  in- 
efficiently. 

Safely  hidden  in  itself  is  the  child's 
soul  with  its  silent  hopes  and  dreams, 
longings  and  despair.  Eager  eyes  look 
out,  dilated  with  joy,  blinded  by  pain, 
and  hesitation  comes,  which  causes 
stumbling  and  straying  from  the  path. 
We  must  stand  with  the  child  at  those 
windows  of  the  soul,  see  as  he  sees. 
Only  so  comes  understanding,  and  this 
is  success. 


The  public  school  systems  of  our  great 
cities  have  done  a  great  work,  and  by 
comparison  with  other  branches  of  pub- 
lie  service  are  the  most  successful  of  our 
American  institutions.  —  Charles  W. 
Eliot. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

You  can  be  Strong,1! 
Vigorous  — full  of 
Life  and  Energy. 

You  can  be  free  from  Chronic 
Ailments— every  organ  of  youi 
body   strong   as    nature  intended. 

You  can  have  a  Clear  Skin. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure 
— as  good  as  any  woman. 

Yoti  can  increase  or  reduceyour  weight. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  "I  can  do" 
but  what  "I  HAVE  DONE."  I  have 
helped  70,000  of  the  most  cultured,  intelli- 
gent women  of  America  to  arise  to  their 
very  best— why  not  you? 

No  Drugs— No  Medicines 

My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature's 
laws. 

What  My  Pupils  say: 


Kvery  one  notices  the 
change  in  my  complexion,  it 
has  lost  that  yellow  color." 

"Just  think  wluit  you  have 
done  for  me.  Last  year  1 
weighed  216  Ihs.,  thisjeai* 
146,  ami  have  not  gained  an 
ounce  Imr-k.  lain  notwrink- 
ied  either.  1  feel  so  young 
mid  strong,  no  rheumatism, 
or  sluggish  liver.  I  can 
breathe  now,  too.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  easily  1  did  it. 
I  feel  15  years  younger." 

**Just  think!  I  have  not 
had  a  pill  or  a  eathartic 
since  I  began  and  I  used  to 
take  one  every  night." 

"My  weight  has  increased 
301hs.  I  don't  know  what 
indigestion  is  any  more,  and 
my  nerves  are  so  rested  !  I 
sleep  like  a  baby." 

'•Miss  Cocroft,  I  have 
taken  off  my  glasses  ami 
my   catarrh    is   so  much 

I  could  look 
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face  with  the  feeling 
am  growing— spiritu- 
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cannot  help  yon  I  will  tell 
My  interesting  book  tells 
correctly  and  contains  othe 
interest  to  women.  You  are  welcome  to  it.  Write 
for  it.  It  is  FREE.  If  you  do  not  heed  me,  you 
may  be  aide  to  help  a  dear  friend.  I  have  had  a 
wonderful  experience  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about 
it.  I  am  at  my  desk  daily  from  8  until  5. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  30,  624  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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■d  autUori/i/  Up6n  the.  scienfijic  care  of  the 
h  and  ftflure  of  women,  and  is  daily 
personal  charge  of  her  work. 


100  PAGE  BOOK  FREE  wl;V"'f« 

Illustrated  hook,  postpaid.  Tells  how  to  quickly, 
easily  learu  ladles' children's  haii-drcarting,  [mar- 
cel and  other  modes),  8huiii[>ouiii£,  stopping  lo** 
of  huir,  scalp  treatment,  removal  ofsnpernnooshair 
by  electricity,  reducing  double  chins,  manicuring, 
face  manage,  beauty  culture,  how  to  make  i  i 
creams,  lotions,  etc.,  at  home.  Many  women  are  earn- 
ing to  ($.50  weekly.  I  teach  all  by  correspondence.  Address! 
ELIZABETH  KING,    96  C,  Station  F,  New  York  City. 
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This  Bank  is  under  the  super- 

% vision  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  which 
means  protection  and  safety  of 
funds.  Accounts  opened  with 
One  Dollar  or  more,  interest  at  4>%  com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 

Write  Today  for  Booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail" 
U.  S.  SAVINGS  BANK,  Washington,  D.C. 


Wedding  50 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


or  INVITATIONS 


Two  Envelopes  for  each.  Express  paid.  100  calling 
cards,  50c.  Printed  and  engraved  samples  on  request. 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.  Box  A,  Painesville,  Qhiu 


SINCE.  1795  FAVORITfc 

^  FOR  INFLAMED  AND  WEAK 

EYES 


Gives 

almost  instant  relief 
and  is  easily  applied.      For  bathing 
the  eyes.it  is- indispensable  .  Booklet  free 
25«  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
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lo  pupili  baiiin;  »,ak  or  iiiuauie.l  ejea.    It  i<  haru.leia.  ■ 

JOHN  I j.  TIIO.Hl'SON,  SONS  <fc  CO., 
lto5->9  ftivei- St.,  Troy,  fi  V, 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


You  Owe  Your  Face 
a  Good,  Clear  Skin 

\nd  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  in  a 
Very  Short  Time  Will  Clear  Up 
Your  Complexion  Naturally. 

Just  in  a  few  days  one  may  clear  the 
skin  of  all  manner  of  blemishes  such  as 
pimples,  blotches,  liver  spots,  etc.,  if 
one  will  use  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers. 

Don't  use  plasty  lotions  and  creams  to 
fill  up  the  pores  when  they  are  working- 
constantly  with  the  blood  to  throw  off 
the  impurities  of  your  system. 

Many  a  face  is  made  with  beautiful 
contour  and  artistically  lined,  but  when 
the  skin  is  discolored  one  cannot  see  the 
beauty  of  the  face  lines.  One  notices 
only  the  skin  blemishes. 

It's  because  pimples  and  eruptions 
come  from  the  inside  —  from  impure 
blood— and  you  can"t  cure  them  by  rub- 
bing stuff  on  the  outside  of  the  face. 
Purify  the  blood  and  the  blemishes  will 
disappear. 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  will  often 
clear  the  complexion  in  a  few  days' 
time.  That's  the  wonderful  part  of  it 
—they  act  right  off— in  a  hurry.  That's 
because  they're  made  of  just  the  in- 
gredients needed  to  drive  all  poisons  and 
impurities  from  the  blood.  That's  why 
doctors  prescribe  them  so  constantly. 

You  will  speedily  enjoy  a  beautiful 
complexion  if  you  use  these  wonderful 
little  Wafers.  Your  face  will  become  as 
clear  and  pure  as  a  rose.  Nobody  likes 
to  have  pimply-faced  people  around. 
With  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  you  don't 
have  to  wait  for  months  before  getting 
results.  Even  boils  have  been  cured  in 
a  few  days'  time  with  these  remarkably 
effective  blood  cleansers.  Your  whole 
system  will  feel  better  in  a  marvelously 
short  time,  and  my,  what  a  difference 
in  your  looks ! 

You  can  get  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers 
of  any  druggist  at  50  cents  a  box.  A 
small  sample  package  mailed  free  by 
addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  175 
Stuart  ^Bidg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Is  He  Crazy  ? 

The  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in  Missis- 
sippi, where  tli£  fine  figs  grow,  is  giving 
away  a  few  five-acre  fruit  tracts.  The  only 
condition  is  that  figs  be  planted.  The 
owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a 
cooperative  canning  factory.  You  can 
secure  five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the 
(■aiming  factory  by  writing  the  Eubank 
Farms  Company,  514  Keystone,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  They  will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees 
for  S(i  per  month.  Your  profit  should  be 
.$1,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  is 
crazy  for  giving  away  such  valuable  land, 
but  there  may  be  method  in  his  madness. 

12   SONGS  FREE 

DISC  RECORDS 
with   LATEST  HORNLESS 


$12.75 

Plays  Victor  and  Columbia  Records.  Other  Specials.  Write 
C.  C.  SCOTT,  Distributor,  22  Convent  Ave.,  New  York  City 

k  GOOD  POSITION 

■with  Uncle  Sam  Is  most  desirable.  Short  hours,  life 
position,  steady  work,  good  salary.  May  be  secured 
by  passing  a  Civil  Service  examination.  Not  diffi- 
cult. Most  thorough  preparation  «5.U0.  Returned  If 
not  appointed.  Our  valuable  book  "Government 
Positions"  free. 

American  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ot  Indians and  ™f T,tn"nes- 

BESSIE  PARKER,  El  Reno,  Okla. 


i  A  Cents  a  Day 

«        Pays  for  this  Cornel 

Anastoondingoffer!  Only 
10c  a  dav  buys  this  superb 
Triple  Silver  PV.ted  Lyric 
Cornet.  FREE  TRIAL  be- 
«  •— r—  fore    you    decide    to  buy. 

Vt  (JF?LIiZEJ?    Write  for  our  big  offer. 

Free  Band  Catalog 


Carrying  Cas«  Free 

If  you  act  at  once, 
we  will  give  you  ab- 
solutely free  a  hand- 
riuniL-Kenuine  leather 
carry inir  ease  with 
cori;«:t  otrered  here. 


rial.  W« 


manta 

The  Kudolph  WurliLter  Co.,  3z& 


Write  for  our  bip;  new  250-pafre 

Band  OatulofiT.  Rock  -  bottom,  direct- 
from-thi.'- manufacturer's  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  instruments.  Pay  for  them  at 
the  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Generous   allowance    for   old  Inatru* 

supply  the  IJ.  S.  Gov't.    Write  today. 


Abide  with  Me 

(Continued  from  ptigoss 
VERSE  II 


Flowers  at  Under-the-Ground 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
II 

Came  Jack  Frost  into  the  Garden, 

Wrapped  in  cloak  of  glittering'  white, 
In  his  hand  his  painter's  palette, 

Flecked  with  tints  of  cold  moonlight. 
Heard  the  lonely  Rose  still  sighing, 

Stopped  to  soothe  her  fears  away, 
Whispered:  "I  will  paint  the  Garden 

Fairer  than  in  summer's  day!" 

Ill 

Never  such  a  wondrous  artist 
Dipped  his  brush  in  magic  dew; 

Never  such  a  joyous  playmate 
Frolicked  all  the  Garden  through. 

All  enchanted  was  the  Garden, 
Where  they  danced  in  autumn  breeze, 

For  Jack  Frost  had  changed  each  leaf- 
spray, 

All  were  golden  pi:  nts  and  trees. 

.  IV 

Whispered  Rose  one  .  .oonlight  evening, 
'.'See!  My  bonnet  f  .ded  grows! 

Could  you  paint  it  vLh  your  brushes 
I  would  be  a  Golden  Rose!" 

Sraight  the  artist  dipped  his  brushes, 
Gently  touched  her  bonnet  fair — 

(Sadly.)   Buther  bonnet  hung  all  black- 
ened 

In  the  stinging,  frosty  air! 

Rose — Alas!  the  enchanted  Garden  is 
desolate  and  wind-blown!  The  happy, 
swaying  Rose  has  been  carried  away, 
and  the  wonderful  artist — where  is  he? 


"  Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little 
day, ' ' 

(Lay  right  hand  also  flat  on  chest.) 
"Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories 
pass  away  ; ' ' 
(Carry  right  hand  up  toward  eyes,  as 
though  to  shade  them;  let  left  re- 
main on  chest.    See  illustration.) 
"Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I 
see, " 

(Let  both  hands  be  extended  at  right  and 
left  oblique,  palms  up.  See  illustra- 
tion. ) 

"OThou,  who  changest  not,  abide  with 
me!" 

(Clasp  hands  at  chest.    Hold  eyes  up.) 

VERSE  III 

"  I  need  Thy  presence  every  passing 
hour, " 

(Lay  left  hand  flat  on  chest  and  let  right 
ascend  high;  eyes  raised.  ) 
"What  but  Thy  grace  can  foil  the 
tempter's  power?" 

(Extend  both  hands  front,  palms  down, 
at  about  shoulder  level.  See  illus- 
tration. ) 

"Who,  like  Thyself,  my  guide  and  stay 
can  be?" 

(Turn  hands  over  palms  up  and  again 
extend  them,  this  time  a  little 
higher. ) 

'  'Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  oh,  abide  j 
with  me!"  i 
(Lay  hands  flat  on  chest.    Hold.    Eyes  j 
are  raised.    See  illustration) 

VERSE  IV  I 

"I  fear  no  foe,  with  Thee  at  hand  to  ' 
bless ;" 

(Carry  both  hands  front,  palms  outward 
and  vertical,  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing a  step  backward.  Carry  head 
back. ) 

"Ills  have  no  weight,    and   tears  no 
bitterness :" 
(Take  a  step  forward  and  clasp  hands 
under  chin. ) 
'  'Where  is  death's  sting?  Where,  grave, 
thy  victory?" 
(Step  strongly  backward,  head  comes 
forward,  and  hands  are  carried  front 
at  between  hip  and  knee  level,  palms 
upward — pointing  into  a  grave.  Eyes 
are  looking  down. ) 
"I  triumph  still   if  thou   abide  with 
me!" 

(Step  forward,  face  lighting  up,  both 
hands  ascend  high,  weight  coming 
slowly  to  toes.    See  illustration.) 

The  accompanist  plays  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  hymn,  the  singing  being 
omitted;  if  possible  throw  a  red  light  on 
the  platform.    Drop  curtain  slowly. 


Excelsior  Literature  Series 

ANNOTATED  CLASSICS  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty  and  Thirty  Cent  Series 

THE  volumes  in 
this  Series  are 
carefully  edited  by 
capable  teachers  of 
English.  Some  have 
Biographical  Intro- 
duction. Notes  and 
Outlines  for  Study, 
as  noted.  They  are 
thoroughly  adapted 
for  class  use  and 
study  as  needed  in  various  grades.  The 
price  is  given  alter  each  book. 

1  Evangeline.     Longfellow.  Biographical 
sketch,    introduction,    oral    and  written 

exercises  and  notes   10c 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Longfel- 
low.   Introduction,  notes   10c 

5  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.    Lowell:  Bio- 
graphical   sketch,    introduction,  notes, 

questions   and  outlines  10c 

7  Enoch  Arde-i.    Tennyson.  Biographical 
sketch,  introduction,  notes,  outlines  and 

questions   10c 

!i  Great  Stone  Face.      Hawthorne.     Bi  i- 
graphical    sketch,     introduction,  notes, 

questions  and  outlines   ,  .  .  .  .  ..10c 

Browning's    Poems.      Selected  poems, 

with  notes  and  outlines  10c 

Wordsworth's  Poems.  Selected  poems 
with    introduction,    notes    and  outlines 

for  study   10c 

Solirab  and  Rustum.  Arnold.  Introduc- 
tion, notes,  outlines   10c 

The  Children's  Poet.  A  study  of  Long- 
fellow's poetry  for  children  of  the  pri- 
mary grades,  with  explanations,  language 
exercises,  outlines,  written  and  oral 
work,  with  selected  poems.  By  Lillie 
Faris,   Ohio   Teachers   College,  Athens', 

Ohio   13c 

L9  A   Christmas  Carol.      Charles  Dickens. 

Complete  with  notes   '.  10c 

31  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.     Chas.  Dickens. 

Complete  with  notes   10c 

23  Familiar  Legends.    Inez  X.  McPee.  A 

hook  of  old  tales  retold  for  young  people.  10c 
25  Some  Water  Birds.    Inez  ST.  McFee.  De- 
scription  and    stories,   Fourth   to  Sixth 

grades   10c 

27  Hiawatha.      Longfellow.  Introduction, 

notes  and  vocabulary   15c 

29  Milton's  Minor  Poems.  (L'Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas. )  Edited  hy 
Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper  of  the  Murray  F. 
Tuley  High  School,  Chicago.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  President  of  Alma  College, 
Michigan,  Supervising  Editor.  Biograph- 
ical sketch  and  introduction.  Notes 
and  questions  for  study;  comments  and 

pronouncing  vocabulary   10c 

31  Idylls  of  the  King.  (The  Coining  of 
Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lvnette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur.) 
Edited  by  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Editor.  Bio- 
graphical sketch,  introduction,  notes  and 
questions   for  study,    critical  comments 

and.  pronouncing  vocabulary   15c 

33  Silas  Marner.  Eliot.  Biographical 
sketch,  numerous  notes,  questions  for 
study  on  each  chapter,  critical  comments 
and  bibliography,  making  it  the  most 
complete  edition  published  for  class 
study.  Edited  by  Hiram  It.  Wilson, 
State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Edi- 
tor.    238  pages.     Paper   20c 

3  4  Same,  in  cloth  binding   30c 

PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BY 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company, 

Daitsville,  IN.  Y. 

AND 

Hall  &  McCreary, 

434  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Order  From  Most  Convenient  Point 


Giant  Playground 
Apparatus 

increases  efficiency  in 
the  school  and  Statistics 
show  that  it  will  reduce 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Catalog  and  full  particulars  on 
^AfchgjBfijJ'-  application. 
GIANT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Dept.Q 


Genuine  Oliver 
Visible  Typewriter, 
Wo  sell  direct;  save  you 
agents'    commissions  niul  ex-^ 
penses.  Ship  on  approval.  $4  per^.— 
month  if  you  keep  it.   Send  for  free  Ifll 

>klcU    Sfe  luiw  J(W  can  save  S4SUO  on  high  gratle       N;  , 
.      Write  i-l.y.      TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBl' 
SYNDIC  Alt,  n,i,  Vic,  N      Michigan  Blvd.,  <  hicago. 


for  cold  in  head,  sore  throat,  hacking 

COUgb,    sneezing,     dry    nose  catarrh, 

bronchitis,  grip,  deafness,  earache, 
headache  and  inflammations. 


Send  us  your  name  and  correct 
address  and  the  number  of  pupils  in 
your  school  and  we  will  send  you  a 
Free  Sample  for  t-ach  pupil  and  a  i't 
cent  tube  for  your  own  use  and  a  set 
of  our  pretty  blotters,  ALL  FREE. 
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edition  of  Favorite  Songs.  Thirty- 
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(The  door  at  left  is  pushed  partly  open, 
and  Jack  Frost  looks  in. ) 

Jack  (calling-  softly) — Hose!  Rose! 

Rose  (startled) — Is  it  you,  Jack?  (He 
stands  in  door. ) 

Jack — Why  don't  you  come  out  to  play? 

Rose — I  am  not  allowed  to  go  out. 

Jack — But  I've  made  the  world  such  a 
beautiful  place  to  play  ,  in,  Rose.  The 
streams  are  asleep  and  covered  with  the 
most  beautiful  white  robe  that  sparkles 
in  the  sunshine  with  a  million  lights! 

Rose — How  wonderful ! 

Jack — And  the  fountain  in  the  Garden 
— do  you  remember  it? — it  stands  silent 
now,  a  pillar  of  crystal. 

Rose — And  the  trees,  Jack?  You  said 
the  beautiful  scarlet  and  gold  leaves 
would  fall  off. 

Jack — Ah,  those  poor  bare  trees!  I've 
trimmed  them  with  the  daintiest  of  white 
laces  and  hung  them  over  with  diamonds. 

Rose — Oh,  Jack,  if  I  could  only  see  it 
all! 

Jack — You  must  see  it!    I  have  made, 
it  more  glorious  than  ever  for  you  to  see. 
I  have  even  made  the  air  to  sparkle  and 
hung  a  golden  wreath  around  the  sun. 
Come ! 

Rose— I  must  not  disobey  Mother 
Nature. 

Jack — Do  you  remember  the  stars, 
Rose? 

Rose — Ah,  yes !  And  those  tiny  twink- 
ling ones  you  called  the  Milky  Way. 

Jack — I  have  sprinkled  the  world  with 
Stardust,  and  even  those  dull  fences  and 
houses  twinkle  as  if  the  Milky  Way  had 
fallen  upon  them.  Ah,  Rose,  the  whole 
sparkling  world  is  aglow  just  for  you  to 
enjoy!  (Disappointedly.)  and  yon  won't 
take  even  one  look! 

(The  Baby  Anemones  wake  and  creep 
unnoticed  down  toward  the  open  door. ) 

Rose — Just  one  look,  Jack.  I  can  see 
from  the  door,  can't  I  ? 

Jack — From  the  tree  outside  the  door. 

Rose — But  not  to  play.  Surely  it  will 
be  all  right  for  me  to  take  only  a  look. 

(Rose  follows  him  out  of  the  open  door. 
The  Anemones  creep  out.  Rose  springs 
back  into  the  door.  One  petal  of  her 
bonnet  is  frozen. ) 

Rose — No,  no,  Jack!  It  is  so  cold,  I 
am  afraid  to  go ! 

Jack — But  you  didn't  see  it  yet! 

Rose — It  is  so  far  to  the  tree.  And 
look  !  My  new  bonnet !  What  will  Mother 
Nature  say? 

(Enter  Mother  Nature  at  right.) 

Mother  Nature — Jack  Frost,  (Jack  and 
Rose  turn,  startled,  and  hang  their 
heads. )  Why  have  you  opened  the  door 
and  let  my  Baby  Anemones  out  in  the 
cold? 

Jack — The  Baby  Anemones ! 

Rose — We  did  not  see  them ! 

Mother  Nature — They  are  creeping  all 
over  the  hillsides.  It  is  a  wonder  they 
aren't  frozen! 

Rose  (running  to  the  door) — I'll  bring 
them  back,  Mother  Nature ! 

Mother  Nature — Come  back,  Rose!  I 
have  already  called  the  South  Wind,  and 
he  and  the  sun  have  warmed  the  hillside. 
But  this  means  that  you  will  have  to  go 
back  to  your  own  northern  country,  Jack. 
I  cannot  have  you  hurting  my  babies! 
Release  the  brooks  and  fountains,  and 
take  away  your  glittering  hoarfrost. 
Why  do  you  hesitate? 

Jack — Have  I  not  done  my  work  well  . 
this  winter? 

Mother  Nature— Very  well.    You  have 
painted  wonderful  pictures.    You  have 
made  my  dull  bare  earth  more  beautiful 
(Continued  011  page  79) 


Teachers  who  are  preparing  for  examinations 
will  find  that  the  New  York  State  Examinations 
(Questions  with  Answers)  that  are  advertised 
constantly  in  this  publication,  of  very  great  help 
to  them  (see  ad.  "How  to  Pass  Examinations," 
published  by  the  Ball  Pub.  Co.) 
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Crosby's  Treasury  of  Recitations.  A  collection  of 
declamations  and  readings,  abounding  In  eloquence, 
pathos,  comedy  and  satire.  Some  of  the  good  things 
are,  Counting  fcggs;  The  Choir  of  the  Daybreak:  The 
Deacon's  Story;  Heights  of  the  Redlculous;  .lolly 

Old  Pedagogue;  Road  to  lirumbletown;  Tommy- 
bobs  Thanksgiving  Vision;  .shut  In;  Washington's 
Sword  and  Franklin's  Staff.     A  great  many  more  of 

the  besl  selections  and  reciters.  25  cents. 

Days  We  Celebrate,  The.  A  new  and  original 
book  by  Marie  Irish  whose  entertainment  books 
have  met  with  great  aud  most  merited  success. 
Bright  dialogues,  clever  entertuiiunents,  line  reci- 
tations and  charming  drills.  Includes  all  the  .holi- 
days. 57  pieces  under  the  following  heads:  New 
Year's  Dav,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  Arbor  Day,  Dew 
Cation  Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving,  Christmas.    25  cents. 

Debater's  Treasury,  The.  By  Wm.  Plttenger. 
The  art  of  debate  clearly  explained.  Two  hundred 
questions  for  debate  with  explanations  and  outline 
of  arguments,  also  suggestions  where  to  look  for 
further  aid.  Subjects  cover  a  wide  range  of  live, 
practical  topics.  Directions  for  organizing  and  con- 
ducting debating  societies.   25  cents. 


bmblems  of  Liberty.  Hy  Harrielle  Wilbur.  A  : 
otic  exercise  for  7  or  more  boys  and  girls.  This  exer- 
cise is  not  only  stri kingly  picturesque  but  Impresses 
deeply  the  love  oi  country.  Splendidly  adapted  for  a 
Washington's  or  Lincoln's  Birthday  entertainment 
Or  may  be  used  effectively  upon  any  occasion.  ISctS, 

Emblem  of  Freedom.  A  Hag  song  with  plenty  of 
action.  A  fitting  tribute  to  Old  (Jlory.  Solo  or  chorus. 
Words  by  Elizabeth  F.  (inptill,  music  by  Harry 
Carleton  Eldridge.  25  cents. 

Favorite  Intermediate  Speaker,  The.  Contain 
verse  and  prose  recitations  and  5  short  dialogues 
and  exercises  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  intermediate 
grades.  The  selections  are  of  great  variety  and 
only  such  have  been  used  as  contain  some  thought 
worthy  of  being  remembered.    100  pages.  20cents. 

Favorite  Primary  Speaker,  I  he.  A  o  excellent  col- 
lection Of  over  loo  simple,  bright  and  pretty  recita- 
tions and  little  dialogues  for  tots  from  Ave  to  eight 
years  of  age.  The  pieces  average  about  twelve 
lines  each  and  relate  to  matters  of  interest  to  little 
folks.   80  pages.   20  cents. 

Favorite  Speaker,  The.  A  collection  of  new  pieces 
compiled  with  great  care.  The  selections  embrace 
a  wide  variety  of  pathetic,  comic,  patriotic,  orator- 
ical, in  prose  and  poetry,  in  pleasing  variety.  25c. 


The  Year's  Entertainments 

This  most  helpful  book  is  fully  described  on  page  C.  It  contains  complete  programs  for  all  special 
occasions  of  each  mouth  of  the  year  with  an  abundance  of  material  fur  use  in  rendering  them.  The 
greatest  care  has  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved  selections  should  appear 
in  this  bonk  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material  is  presented.  Much  of  the 
material  is  graded,  thereby  making  it  equally  helpful  to  teachers  of  all  grades, 

364  pages,  bound  in  silk  cloth,  price  SI. 00. 
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Castle's    School   I  m  I  c  ri  ;i  in  mo  ill 

tains  57  recitations  for  primary,  80  for  inti 

cises,  songs,  pantomimes  and  tableaux, 
riety  and  unusual  excellence,  most  of  tin 
especially  prepared  for  the  book.  200  page; 
Child's  Own  Speaker.  By  E.  C.  and  L. 
A  hook  for  children  of  six.  This  collection  com- 
prises over  100  exercises  consisting  of  Recitations, 
Motion  Songs.  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues  and  Tab- 
leaux. Most  of  them  have  been  written  specially 
lor  this  book  and  are  quite  unique  and  novel  in 
1  heir  arrangement,  The  subjects  are  such  as 
delight  lhe4nfauti]e  mind  and  the  language,  while 
thoroughly  childlike,  is 
pieces  have  been  usee 
worthy  of  being  rememl 
Choice  Dialogues,  By 


DIVISION  AND  CONTENTS 

There  are  four  separate  paper  bound  books,  containing  select  ions  as  indicated  : 
Book  1— Nearer  M y  God  to  Thee  1  Pantomime) :  Hobby  Shal  loe  ;  Flash— The  Firemen's  Story 

Drunk  My  Last  Glass ;  An  Order  for  .a  Picture ;  indc 

a  Waterfowl  ; 
BOOK  II- 

Mortal  be  Proi 

Somebody's  Mother. 

Hoi  1 IC  III— The  Last  Bose  of  Summer  (  Pantomime); 'College  oil  <  'a us  ;  Tom  ;  <  lurfe'w  M  11st  Not  King  To 
nigiii ;  Little  Rocket's  Christmas  ;  Kate  Shelley:   Flonie  Sweel  Home  (Pantomime) 

°  HOOK  IV  —  Hock  ol  Ages  (  Pantomime):  1  low  I  le  Saved  St.  Miuliels 
Martyr;  Barbara  Fritcllie.  The  Bells;  The  Liltle  fireman  :  The  Americi 

Price,  each  Book,  paper  bound,  25c   The  Four  Books  in  one  cloth  hound  volume,  65c 


sus.  Lox'er  of  My  Soul  (  Pantomime):  The  Hide  of  Jennie  McNeil  ;  Why  should  the  Spirit  of 
The  First  Thanksgiving  ;  In  the  signal  Box  ;  John  Maynard  ;  On  the  Rappahannock; 


The  Leak  iu  the  Dike:  Karl  the 
Revolution^- Patrick  Henry. 


Little  Plays  and  Exercises— In  Three  Volumes 


Each  volume  of  this  series  contains  twelve  or  mor 
with  Drills,  Marches, hind  Music.  Written  by  authors  es 
principally  adapted  for  younger  pupils.  Every  play  hi 
this  form. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  plays  in  each 
and  the  spring  months  : 

Little  Plays  and  Exercises— Volume  No.  1 
Price,  paper  covers,  35  cents. 


delightful  short  Plays  and  Exercises.  Some 
especially  qualified  for  preparing  school  plays  and 
has  been  tried  and  proved  before  publication  iu 

luine  which  are  suitable  for  use  during  March 
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The  Rainv  Daisies  and  Parasols— songs  and  drills 
for  both  boys  and  girls.    Music.    Any  number. 

Mother  Goose  Convention— Mother  Goose 
many  of  the  characters  made  lamous  by 
Bright .  eatchv  music.    211  or  1  e. 

Mother  Goose  Party— Very  simple  in  dialogue 
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every  month,  and 
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published.  25  cents. 
Choice  School  Spei 

made  up  largely  ol 

schoolroom  purpose 

good  qualities.  It 

speeial  days  anil  sea 

and  proved  good.    :  . 
Closing  Exercises  for  the  Grades.    Compiled  by 
Ilarriette  Wilbnr.     A  budget  ol  wide-awake  recita- 
tions covering  all  phases  of  last  day  and  vacation 

events  and  ideals;  an  original  salutatory  and  vale- 
dictory ;  two  very  clever  little  plays  sparkling  with 
fiiu.eio.  A  much  needed  book.  25  cents. 
Closing  Kxerciscs  for  Primary  Grades.  By  Ilar- 
riette Wilbur.  A  rich  collection  ol  recitations  and 
dialogs,  and  oilier  attractive  features,  bright  and 
spice,  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  A  hook  that  is 
decidedly  refreshing  because  every  number  Is  good. 
Contains  greetings,  welcomes,  valedictories  of  a 
childish  nature.  In  preparing  this  volume  our  spe- 
cial aim  was  to  provide  all  material  needed  at  Ibis 
time.  1 1  is  choice  and  complete.  25  cents. 
Closing  Recitations  for  the  High  School.  Com- 
piled by  Harrieile  Wilbur.  An  excellent  collection 
of  appropriate  material  fortne  High  school.  11  «iii 
be  welcomed  by  pupils  j  nsl  entering  the  High  School 
a*  well  as  th68e  preparing  to  graduate.  Each  selec 
lion  is  of  rare  value  and  choice  in  the  extreme. 
Sensible,  choice,  and  inspiring.  25  cents. 
Cupid's  Queries.  A  very  cute  solo  lor  a  small  boy 
or  girl  impersonating  Cupid,  In  which  some  threat- 
ening difficulties  are  disposed  oi.  A  "winner"  for 
arty  occasion.  Words  aud  music  by  Kllic  Louise 
Krioglc.  25  cents. 


The  Fairies'  Revelry— Browi 
Queen,  Harpers,  Goblins,  etc. 
girls. 

Japanese  Reception 

color.   14  gii  i-  and  1  -  Doys. 
Little  Mothers  -  Six  j  separate  pice 

pantomimes,  songs  etc.,  introducing  <l 
Red.  White  and  Blue— A  beaulifu 

12,  18  or  24  girls. 

Also  5  other  plays  suitable   for  other 
the  year. 

Little  Plays  and  Exercises— Volume  No 

Price,  paper  covers,  35  cents 
Mother  Earth's  Party-Arbor  1 

girls  represent  April.  A 

Children  represent  How 
Bird  Day  Exercise— 12  1 
The  May  Queen—  Tw 

more  tor  chorus. 
May  Day  Drill— 13  children,  represent 

and  I  be  months. 
The  Old  Woman   Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe      I  girl 

aud  7  boys. 
June  Roses-Drill  and  song.    For  girls, 


mil  drill.    8  girls,  3 


IT  1 1 


scenes 


Mi 


Mi 


Three 
I-  mil 


Queen 


Arbor  Dav  Wishes— S 

4  boys  :  2  children  as  I< 
Mother's  Visiting— 2  girls  aud  3  boys. 
The  Magic  Charm  — A  woodland  scene.    5  girls  and 
1  boy. 

The  Enchanted  Schoolroom—  About  30  children 
representing  readers,  music  books, pencils  aud  other 
things  found  in  tin  schoolroom.  Songs  to  familiar 
tunes. 

Also  8  other  plays  suitable  for  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Little  Plays  and  Exercises— Volume  No.  3 

Price,  paper  covers,  35  cents. 
The  Golden  Key— scene  in  Story  Hook  Land,  'with 

the  Pied  Piper  and  some  familiar  Mother  Goose 

characters.    12  or  more  children. 
An  Arbor  Day  Panorama— flower  Girls,  Overall 

Hoys  and  Sunbohnet  (iirts.   As  many  characters  as 

The  Picnic  Party— For  primary  children.  Bainbow 
Children,  sou;  -.  marches,    13  children,  or  more. 

Choosing  a  Valentine.  By  M .  C.  Skeel.  Bright  and 
a,niusing  dialo  lie.    si x  characters. 

The  Fairy  Garden  —  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson  exer- 
cise.   17  or  more. 

Diamonds  and  Toads  —  Fairy  tale  dramatised.  14 
or  more. 

Robin  Hood's  Party— Introducing  the  Merry  Men. 

lied  Hiding  1  Iood,  Bo-Pcep.  songs  and  marches.    12  (i 

girls,  or  less;  12  boys,  or  more. 
Number  in  Verse— A  short  exercise  for  any  number 

up  to  12. 

Also  li  other  plays  suitable  for  other  seasons  of  the 


The  little  plays  contained  in  the  above  three  volumes 
are  also  supplied  in  separate  booklets  at  10  cents  each. 


Dance  of  the  Dunces.    By  Harrielte  Wilbur.  A 

capital  drill  and  pantomime  for  eight  performers, 

either  bovs  or  girls,  or  both.  15 cents: 
Hewitt's  Perfect  Orator.    Contains  a  large  number 

Of  Headings,   Recitations,  Dialogues,  etc.,  selected 

from   the   most    celebrated  Poems.  Speeches,  etc. 

Also  suggestions  as  to  stage  arrangements,  making 

costumes,  scenery,  etc.    25  cents. 
ii„ii,.  You  Must  (into  lied.  A  charming  Doll's 

.lullaby  for  any  number  of  little  mothers.   It  will 


L'lltS. 

•test  doll  lullaby 
ing  melody.,  a»  d 


soothe  most  stubborn  babies 

Dolly,  Stop  Weeping.  TJi 

ever  written.  Cute  words, 
graceful  motions.  A  very  rare  product  ion.  25  its. 
Drills  and  Marches- -Hook,  full  explanations  ac 
company  each  drill,  so  that  even  in  the  hands  ol  an 
inexperience, I  teacher  the  entertainment  will  proi  e 
a  success.  The  following  titles  suggest  the  variety 
and  effectiveness  of  this  practical  book:  Hoop  f>rill 
and  March— for  sixteen  girls  ;  Waiter  Drill,  for  eight 
girls  ;  Dull  Drill,  for  any  number  of  little  girls.  N™ 
Tambourine  Drill,  for  twelve  girls;  Diill  ol  the 
Little  Patriots;  Broom  Drill:  Umbrella  March, 
Dumb-bell  Drill;  Mother  (loose  Medley;  Dairy 
Maul  s  Drill :  New  fan  Drill  :  Burlesque  Fan  Drill 
(boys);  Lllv  March  and   Song.    '-■">  cents. 


Fin  de  Siecle  Arbor  Day  Exercises.  Choicest  quo- 
tations from  noted  authors,  clever  recitations, 
unique  exercises,  etc.  Full  of  good  things.  15 Cents. 
Friday  Afternoon  Dialogues.  The.  ThtrtJ  - 
spicy  dialogues  intended  for  school  and  parlor  en- 
tertainments where  something  short  is  wanted  for 
boys  and  girls.  Some  for  boys  only,  some  for  girls 
only,  some  for  both.  They  are  all  original,  ami  all 
have  a  point.  Contents:  A  Domestic  Wanted  ;  Play- 
ing Secretary  ;  The  Ghost  in  Hi"  Kitchen  ;  Tempta- 
tion Besisted ;  The  Boaster  Rebuked ;  The  l  ea 
Party;  The  Bashful  Hoy;  The  May  Queen;  The 
Anniversary  Meeting  ;  The  Runaways ;  The  Quack; 
The  Debating  (Society ;  The  Amusement  Circle; 
The  Patent  Right  Agent:  The  Society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Gossip  :  A  Country  Lawsull  :  Lost  Op- 
portunities ;  An  April  Fool:  Always  Too-Late ;  A 
Parlor  Entertainment;  Lessons  in  Cookery  :  The 
Traveler  ;  'faking  Hie  Census  ;  The  Papers  Don't 
sac.  Also  five  charades:  Scandinavia;  Grateful'; 
scintillate;  Intensity ;  Stockade.  25 cents. 
How  to  Celebrate.  Washington's  Birthday.  Arbor 
Day;  Decoration  Day.  Fourth  of  July,  Thankgsiv  ins 
Dav.  (  hristmas  and  the  birthdays  of  authors  and 
noted  men.  Twenty  hill  and  complete  programs 
tutted  to  any  school.  Soceut 


I  Can  Hardly  Wait  Until  1  Grow  to  be  a  Man. 

Oue  ol  ihe  cutest  action  songs  for  a  little  boy.  Music 
catchy  and  easy  to  learn,  26  cents. 
If  W  e  Were  \  ou  and  You  Were  Us.  A  humorous 
welcome  song.  This  is  a  splendid  prelude  to  any 
program.  The  children  wonder  how  cordial  the 
welcome  would  be  if  audience  and  actors  exchanged 
places.   For  any  number  of  children.  2-1  cents. 
In  the  Days  I  Went  to  School.    A  humorous  de- 
scriptive song  in  which  the  old  ways  and  the  new 
are  compared.    A  choice  solo.   25  cents. 
Just  a  Bit  of  Cloth,  but  It's  Red.  White  and 
Blue.   A  most  popular  llag  song,    ltousiug  melody 
and  true  ring  to  the  words,  and  good  for  patriotic 
meetings  of  all  kinds.  25  cents. 
Japanese  Reception,  A.   By  sister  M.  Aimee.  A 
novel  entertainment  for  17  girls  varing  f rom  7  to  H 
years.     More  characters  may  lie  introduced,  in- 
cluding boys.   A  complete  program  of  songs,  reci- 
tations and  drills  is  trl  ven.   JJ-,  hours.  25  ceuls. 
Little  People'M  Speaker    By  Mrs.  J.  \V.  shoe- 
maker.   For  children  from  eight  to  ten  years.  The 
book  comprises  lull  pages  ol  c  hoicest  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse  adapted  to  childhood.    It  contains 
number  of  bright  and  attractive  Recitations.  Motion 
Songs,  Concert  Recitations,  Holiday  Exercises,  and 
stirring  Temperance  and  Patriotic  Pieces.  All  the 
selections  are  fresh  and  new,  a  number  of  them 
being  specially  written  for  this  work, and  others 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  book  form,  locem-. 
Little  Sleepy. Head  Dolly.    Wouldn't  you  like  u> 
hear  a  lot  of  liltle  mothers  singing  a  cute  song  to 
their  tired  dollies  ?  If  you  want  a  doll  song,  you  are 
safe  in  ordering  this  one.    25  cents, 
.tinea  11  In  >•»  Acting  Dialogue*— <  on  tain  ing  nearly 
100  of  the  finest  dialogues  requiring  from  two  to  lif- 
teen  characters  each.   25  cents. 
Macaulay's  Dialogue*  for  Little  Folks.  Contains 
a  large  number  of  interesting  and  spirited  dialogues 
on  various  subjects  for  from  two  lo  twenty  children. 

A  Collection  of  Recitations, 
xcrcises,  etc.,  arranged  a~  Pro- 
grams for  Special  Days  and  Occasions,  including 
Memorial  Day  and  Temperance  Programs.  Selected 
from  Year's  Entertainments.  For  all  gradi  -. 
Price  15c. 

March  Entertainments.  A  Collection  of  Recita- 
tions, Dialogues,  Sougs.  Exercises,  etc.,  arranged 
as  Programs  for  Special  Days  and  Occasions.  Mis- 
cellaneous Springtime  Program  and  Selection- lor 
Labor  Program.  For  all  grades.  Selected  from 
Year's  Entertainments.  Price  15c. 

Merry  Partners.  The.  A  costume  song  for  small 
boys.  They  tell  how  to  raise  the  biggest  crop.  A 
success.  25  cents. 

Old  Sweet  Dream,  The.  The  most  charming  ballad 
extant.  A  love  song  with  sensible  words  and  irre- 
sistible melody,  gracefully  sustained  by  a  beautiful 
accompaniment.  Not  dillicult.  Words  and  music  by 
Fflie  Louise  Koogle.  Soprano,  or  tenor.  25  cents. 

Patriotic  and  Historical  Selections.  Over  one 
hundred  selections  iu  prose  and  verse.  For  ad- 
vanced grades.  Some  of  the  most  stirring  add  dra- 
matic descriptions  and  poems.   35  cents. 

Platform  Recitals.  A  fine  and  varied  collection  of 
boih  prose  and  poetry.  For  older  pupils,  sidled 
for  rhetoricals  and  more  formal  occasions.  Ample 

opportunity  for  training  iu  elocution.    Over  6  

lections.  35  cents. 

Public  Schools  Will  Make  Us  True  Americans, 
The.  A  sentiment  expressed  in  song  carries  addi- 
tional weight.  For  program  or  schoolroom  use.  It 
is  written  for  4  children  and  chorus.   25  cents. 

Song  of  the  Hatchet.  The.  A  humorous  song  for 
Washington's  Birthday,  by  Archibald  Humboldt. 
It  recounts  the  story  and  cites  a  parallel,  also 
humorously  points  a  moral.  The  range  is  suited  to 
children's  voices;  the  music  pleasing.   25  cents. 

Special  Day  School  Exercises.  By  Laura  B.  Smith 
and  T.  B.  Weaver.  For  all  grades.  A  hook  of  new 
and  original  matter  by  two  clever  writers.  Contents: 
Loto,  a  Japanese  farce;  Bird  aud  Arbor  Day  Pro- 
gram ;  Friday  Afternoon  Program  ;  fn  Tokio.  a 
Japanese  soug  (with  music;  and  drill ;  A  New  Year 
Exercise;  The  Schoolroom,  some  February  sugges- 
tions and  exercises;  Closing  Day  Program;  Tin- 
Live  Doll,  a  Christines  exercise;  Thanksgiving in 
Turkev  Land  ;  Memorial  Day  Program  ;  Battle  ol 
Blenheim  and  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  (both 
pantomimes)  25 cents. 

Taking  the  Tucks  out  of  Each  Tiny  Dress.  A 
song  of  Motberlove  and  Home.  Sweet  aud  sooth 
ing.  An  Anti-Suffragette-argument.  May  be  sung 
by  little  girls  with  dolls.   25  cents. 

There  Are  Soldiers  Who  Don't  Wear  the  Blue. 
One  of  the  best  songs  ever  published.  Tells  of '  the 
man  who  fights  battles  each  day."  Has  a  rousing 
chorus.   Inspiration  to  school  children.   25  cents. 

'Twas  Thee!  'Twas  Thou  !  and  This  I  Avow' 
A  Quaker  contention.  A  delightful  song.  \  er 
droll  aud  quaint.  For  any  occasion.  Very  popr. 
lar.  Duet  for  small  boy  aud  girl.  Words  and  mu- 
sic by  Ellie  Louise  Koogle.  25  cents. 

Uncle  Sam's  Brigade.  A  unique  patriotic  novelty 
by  Kffie  Louise  Koogle.  Introduces  camping  scene, 
bright,  new  songs,  spicy  dialog,  etc.  A  pleasing  fi- 
nale of  national  airs  and  beautiful  tableaux.  Any 
number  boys  and  Uncle  Sam.  IScents. 

W  ood  Fairies,  The.  An  Arlur  Day  entertainment. 
Characters  :  The  Fairy  Queen.  13  fairies,  and  a  nun.- 
ber  of  pupils.    Pleasiug  entertainment,   15  cents. 

When  My  Dolly  (irows  to  be  a  Lady,    of  the  man 
doll  songs  written,  this  one  must  take  its  place 
among  the  besl.   Sweet  words  and  an  easy,  pretty 
melody  combine  to  make  this  a  splendid  one  for  en- 
tertainments or  school-room  use.  25  cents. 

When  Visitors  Come  Round.    A   humorous  d  : 
scriptive  song,  telling  how  our  school  "shows  ol 
before  visitors.    A  sure  success,  for  all  occasion 
25  cents. 

Wiants  Drills.  By  Lucia 

M.  Wiant,  Supervisor  of 

Elocution    and  Physical 

Culture,    Dayton,  Ohio, 

Schools.    Yankee  Doodle 

Drill  —  Flow  er  Drill- 
Marching  Through  Geor- 
gia.Iwo  drills. primary  and 

advanced.—  Wand  Drill— 

Red,  While  and  Bine  Drill 

—  Aesthetic  Drill  or  Pos- 

Ing8 — Flag  Drill— Broom- 
stick  Drill— Cadet  Drill. 

Each  drill  so  fully  aud 

clearly  explained  thai  it 

becomes  apleasuretoteach 

pupils    these  attractive 

gymnastics.  25  cents. 

Wrap  file  in  the  Dear  Old  Flag,  Boys.  A  very 
pathetic  descriptive  song,  suitable  for  Memorial 
Dav,  or  any  patriotic  occasion,  or  for  concert  us 
An  unusually  meritorious  production,  should 
snug  as  a  solo.   25  ceuls. 


Send  fur  cur  Catalogue  ltstinj;  several  hundred  Fntcrhnmcnt  Books. 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dansville,  N,  Y, 
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I  PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION 

Regents' 

Review  Books 

(Copyrighted  abd  Trail.;  Marki 

The  questions  asked  by  the  Uejjenls  of  N.  Y. 
siaic  lor  the  past  15  years  as  «  ceal  lor  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  (i  UAMiHAll 
*ITIOOI.S.  MICH  SCHOOLS  and  for 
THACIlUItS'  <  i;i£Tl  I'M  ATKS. 

The  only  books  iii>  to  (lute,  as  the  new  ques- 
tions an  added  after  each  examination. 

The  questions  are  grouped  bv  topics  making 
(lie  hooks  SUITABLE  I'Olt  CLASS  |IS|? 
mil.  the  LATE  EX  A  Ml  RATION  PA- 
I'ICRS  at  the  end  of  the  hooks. 

Used  for  review  work  in  nearly  every 
school  in  N.  Y.  State  and  in  the  best  schools 
in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Over  300,000  Copies  Sold 

Indispensable  in  preparing  for  If  HfiUNTS', 
TEACHERS',  or  CIVIL,  SERVICE  EX- 
AJI1NATIONS. 

Question  and  Answer  Books  in 
Arithmetic       Geography       El.  English 
U."S.  History    Physiology  Spelling 
Drawing  Geometry 
2nd  Yr.  Eng.  Biology 
3rd  Yr.  Eng.      1st  Yr.  Latin 
Anc't  History   Civil  Gov. 
Hist,  of  Edu.  Psychology 
Chemistry  Botany 


Algebra 
1st  Yr.  Eng. 
4th  Yr.  Eng. 
Eng-  History 
Physics 
Amer.  History 

Price  25c  each:  for  class  use  20c each  post- 
age  paid  or  $2.00  per  dozen  net. 

With  an  onier  for  a  dozen  or  more  of  one 
kind  we  enclose  an  answer  hook  free. 
Ifc-j^  Let  its  send  you  a  dozen  oi  wore  of  each 
akuid  for  your  school.  You  can  return  an  v 
not  wanted  and  lew  it  for  the  othei s  when 
disposed  of.  They  will  cost  your  pupils  only 
about  i8c  each  and  thev  a>e  worth  more 
than  this  to  any  one  studying  these  subjects,  1 
Address  all  orders  to 

VV.Hazlelon  Smilh,117  Seneca  St.,Buffalo,N.Y, 


A  New  Mental  Arithmetic 

11,  r.  s.  I'll, HI  II.  It.  I,.,  Principal  of  the  Angola  High  School. 
PA  1,11  Klt'S  S1KNT.U,  ARITHMETIC  has  been  compiled  to 
meet  the  need' for  special  mental  work  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Classes  t  lint  stud}  this  hook 
thoroughly  need  have  no  fear  of  mental  tests  in  any  ex- 
uminations.  Teachers  who  use  the  book  will  be  saved 
I  he  lahor  ofc-ontinunlb  searching  for  suitable  examples 
I,,  supplement  their  regular  class-work^  It^contains 


:tln 


distl 


I    I iikcn  from  si 

deals  mid  school  inspectors  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  different  classes.     II  contains  tables,  rules,  analyses 
Mad  nianv  suggestions  for  both  students  and  teacher.  It, 
will  arouse  interest,  an,  I  enthusiasm  in  I  lied  idlest  classes. 
!    No  class  or  tenchercan  afford  to  he  without  it. 
Price,  single  copy  20  cents 
Price,  for  class  use  15  cents  per  copy 
J   Address  W.  Hazelton  Smith,  117  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

How  to  Teach  Drawing- 

This  book  lei  Is  the  teacher  bow  to  proceed  from  day 
to  day.    What  to  have  pu pils  do.    What  questions  lo 
I   ask.    What  answers  to  require. 

DRAWING 


The  hook  is  for  teachers  only,  the  pupils  being 
provided  with  models  which  can  he  prepared  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils  from  directions  given  in  the  book. 
Teachers  are  also  enabled  to  pass  an  examination  in 
Drawing  by  studying  this  book.  The  book  is  sub- 
stantially hound  and  contains  I'M  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.  .Price  35  cents  prepaid. 

8W-\Ve  have  just  added  a  chapter  on  Color  to  this 
book,  with  questions  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  lor 
the  use  of  teachers  preparing  lor  examinations. 
Price  of  the  complete  book,  prepaid,  3.",  Cents.  Ad- 
dress. W.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  117  Seneca  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  

Report  Cards 

These  cards  are  arranged  for  keeping  a  record  of 
the  standing  of  your  pupils  for  each  review  during 
the  term  or  year.    One  caul  answers  for  one  pupil  a 

<  »  hole  year.  They  are  arranged  lor  the  signature  of 
the  parents  each  mouth.     Size  of  each  7',.\1  inches. 

\  Price  10c  per  dozen  ;  :i  do/..  25c.  Send  luc  for  sample 
rto*.  and  address.  YV.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  117 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Seat  Work 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Series. 
By  Elizabeth  Meiuuck  Knipp,  B.  S. 

,  SO  LANGUAGE  SHEETS 

50  ARITHMETIC  SHEETS 
50  GEOGRAPHY  SHEETS 
50  MISCELLANOUS  SHEETS 
50  DRAWING  SHEETS 
Slzepf  sheet, 3}jX5— Colored,  Illustrated  with  lull  di- 
,  reciions  for  using  each  set,  and  adapted  to  all  grades 
of  school  w  ork. 

Price,  25  cts.  per  set  of  50-5  sets  $  I 
Kccpyour  pupils  buxy  and  tin  y  will  aivc  you  no  trouble. 

Special  Offer 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send  the 
five  complete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 
|  ji)  cents  in  stamps. 

One  From  Many. 

J  ^  "r,,le  J5»sy  Work  series  are  j usl,  what  people  want, 
i   tsciui  ,,,p  ,-,oii  „rtSi  „„,  „|  .,  'the  series  are  i  usf 

«  excellent  and  f  shall  do  some  splendid  work  for  You 
;l  selling  mem  in  Iowa."    I'hin.  o.  A.  (  'oi.i.i  ns  stu'url 

I    J£«iU   A.'""rs-  W-    "AZLETON    SHIIH,  117 
SenecaSt.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


than  ever.  Is  there  a  favor  you  would 
ask  of  me? 

Jack — Only  that  I  may  play  with  Rose 
a  little  while  before  I  go. 

Mother  Nature  (turning  to  Rose) — You 
have  already  been  outside  the  door  and 
spoiled  your  new  bonnet.  (Rose  and 
Jack  kneel  before  her,  begging  forgive- 
ness.) Wear,  then,  your  faded  bonnet  as 
the  direct  consequence  of  disobedience. 
Let  it  remind  you  that  anything  that 
may  come  to  you,  whether  of  hurt  or 
happiness,  will  be  the  result  of  your  own 
actions.  But  this  I  will  grant  you :  if 
you  are  willing  to  blossom  and  give  hap- 
piness to  all  from  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring  till  the  cold  days  of  autumn,  you 
may  play  with  Jack  as  long  as  he  can 
remain.    Are  you  willing? 

Rose — I  am,  Mother  Nature. 

Mother  Nature  (smiling) — Then  go  out 
and  watch  Jack  change  his  dazzling: 
world  back  to  commonplace  hills  and 
fields  again.  And  give  of  your  perfume 
to  the  earliest  and  poorest  comer,  my 
ever-blooming  Rose.  (Exit  Rose  and 
Jack.) 

Mother  Nature  (returning  to  sleeping 
Flowers)  —  How  they  sleep,  my  Flowers! 
Each  already  in  her  new  bonnet.  The 
finest  Flowers  I  have  ever  had !  I  may 
well  be  proud!  But  I  must  waken  them 
to  meet  the  springtime! 

Mother  Nature  (see  music  on  page  55) 
I 

Awake,  awake,  oh  Flowers! 

'Tis  Nature  who  calls  to  you! 
Awaken  from  dreamy  hours, 

Put  on  your  bonnets  anew. 

Flowers — 
We  come,  O  Mother  Nature, 

Your  call  we  gladly  hear. 
The  Springtime  has  come,  so  we  waken, 

And  hasten  to  greet  the  year! 

11  ' 

Mother  Nature- 
Arise,  arise,  oh  Flowers! 

Full  long  you  have  hidden  away; 
The  Springtime  with  bird-notes  and  sun- 
shine 

Prepares  for  your  coming  today ! 

Flowers  (rising)  — 
And  we  will  carry  a  token, 

A  perfume  with  fragrance  most  sweet; 
And  tie  on  our  dainty  new  bonnets, 

Our  friends  of  the  Springtime  to  greet ! 

Ill 

Mother  Nature — 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  oh.  Flowers! 

'Tis  spring!  'tis  glad  spring  morn! 
The  earth's  empty  gardens  and  flowers 

With  blossoms  and  perfume  adorn! 

Flowers — 
Each  woodnook,  roadside,  and  garden 

Our  bright  smiling  faces  shall  show; 
We'll  fill  the  whole  world  with  our  sweet- 
ness,— 

Oh,  come!    Let  us  hasten  to  go! 

(Mother  Nature  opens  the  door  wide 
and  all  march  out,  repeating  the  last 
stanza. ) 


Fish  Frozen  But  Live 

A  Swiss  scientist  has  demonstrated 
that  a  fish  may  be  frozen  into  a  solid 
block  of  ice,  remain  there  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  and  still  survive.  He  re- 
cently placed  twenty-eight  fish  in  water 
rich  in  oxygen  and  which  was  kept  cold 
by  the  presence  of  cakes  of  ice  floating 
therein.  They  were  kept  thus  for  about 
eighteen  hours.  The  temperature  was 
then  reduced  very  slowly  until  the  water 
was  frozen.  This  cake  of  ice  was  kept 
for  two  months  and  then  thawed  as 
gradually  as  it  was  frozen.  The  fish 
were  all  found  to  be  alive. 


Illiteracy  Among  Children 

Illiteracy  in  the  United  States  is 
doomed.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for 
use  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
show  that  of  children  from  ten  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  there  were  in  1910  only 
twenty-two  out  of  every  1,000  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  1900  there 
were  of  the  same  class  forty-two  per 
1,000.  If  reduction  in  illiteracy  is  still 
proceeding  at  even  the  same  rate,  the 
illiterate  children  in  this  country  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  in- 
clusive, now  number  not  more' than  fif- 
teen out  of  every  1,000. 

From  the  standpoint  of  proportional 
reduction  of  illiteracy  Oklahoma  leads 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  1900  this 
State  had  124  illiterate  children  of  the 
ages  named.  In  1910  it  had  but  seven- 
teen; Delaware  had  twenty  in  1900  and 
but  four  in  1910;  New  Hampshire  re- 
duced from  four  to  one ;  New  Jersey  from 
seven  to  two;  Missouri  from  thirty-five 
to  eleven;  Montana  from  three  to  one ; 
Oregon  from  three  to  one ;  Vermont  from 
six  to  two;  New  Mexico  from  182  to 
sixty-nine,  and  Idaho  from  five  to  two. 
The  following  States  report  only  one 
child  in  1,000  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fourteen  as  illiterate:  Connecticut, 
District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  North  Da- 
kota, Oregon,  Utah  and  Washington. 

Some  of  the  States  have  reduced  their 
illiteracy  by  one-half  or  a  little  more. 
These  States  are  Alabama,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  North 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah  and  West 
Virginia. 

Only  one  State,  Nevada,  has  lost 
ground  since  1900.  Its  illiteracy  was 
then  four;  in  1910  it  was  five.  Two 
States,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  each 
having  the  low  rate  of  two  per  1,000  re- 
port no  reduction  in  illiteracy  between 
1900  and  1910. 

The  States  having  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  illiterate  children  per  1,000  are 
Louisiana,  with  115  (from  174  in  1900); 
South  Carolina,  eighty-three  from  150; 
Alabama,  seventy-seven  from  157;  New 
Mexico,  sixty-nine  from  182;  North  Car- 
olina, sixty-eight  from  167;  Kentucky, 
fifty -nine  from  seventy-nine;  Georgia, 
fifty-seven  from  106,  Virginia,  fifty- 
seven  from  ninety -seven ;  Tennessee, 
fifty-four  from  119;  Florida,  fifty  from 
seventy-three ;  Arkansas,  forty-seven 
from  113. 

It  is  evident  that  the  public  schools 
will  in  a  short  time  practically  eliminate 
illiteracy  among  children.  But  according 
to  Bureau  of  Education  officials  there  are 
between  four  and  five  millions  of  adults 
that  are  illiterate  and  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  public  schools.  To  wipe 
out  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  one 
of  two  things  must  happen:  Either  the 
country  must  wait  for  the  generation  of 
present  adults  to  die  off,  or  by  some  ex- 
traordinary means  reach  these  illiterate 
millions.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, estimates  that  with  an  average 
annual  expenditure  of  $20,000  for  ten 
years  he  could  put  forces  to  work  that 
would,  by  means  of  night  schools  and 
other  agencies,  eliminate  illiteracy  among 
the  adults  of  this  country.  The  Aber- 
crombie  Illiteracy  Bill,  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress,  requires  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  undertake  this  work  in  any 
State  upon  request  of  the  proper  State 
authorities  and  makes  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  1915,  $22,500  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  until  1920;  and  $17,500  for 
each  year  thereafter  until  1925,  at  which 
date  it  is  believed,  illiteracy  would  be 
eliminated. 


Industry  without  concentration  is 
usually  aimless  labor. 


For  Your  Pupils. 


Teachers  generally  wish  to  give  some  gift 
or  token  to  the  pupil  at  the  close  of  school. 
This  is  a  commendable  custom.  The  item 
of  expense  of  money  or  labor  sometimes  stands  in  the  way.  Both  of  these  objec- 
tions are  obviated  by  the  use  of  our  "School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets"  or 
other  of  our  School  Souvenirs.  We  have  furnished  something  of  this  sort  to 
schools  for  eighteen  years,  and  this  year  we  are  offering  some  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  unique  styles  we  have  ever  given.  Teachers'  and  pupils'  names  are 
printed  on  these — a  valuable  feature.  See  the  full  page  descriptive  advertise- 
ment on  page  72.  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Good-bye 
Dyspepsia 

No  More  Gurgly  Brash,  "Lump  of 
Lead",  Bad  Digestion,  Heartburn 
or  Stomach  Troubles. 


Quick  Relief.     Costs  Nothing  to  Try. 

The  man  who  can't  help  making  faces 
at  his  stomach,  the  man  or  woman  with 
a  grouchy  digestion,  or  with  downright 
dyspepsia  need  fret  no  more  over 
stomach  troubles. 

The  heaviest,  richest  dinners,  the  most 
unspeakable  quick  lunches,  all  can  be 
taken  care  of  without  imposing  on  the 
stomach.  A  scientific  digestive  can  do 
the  digesting,  where  the  stomach  either 
did  not  do  it  before,  or  did  it  very 
imperfectly. 

When  you  take  one  of  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  after  a  meal  the  food 
is  digested  by  the  tablet  even  better 
than  your  own  stomach  can  do  it. 

This  is  why  the  use  of  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  has  become  so  universal 
among  those  who  suffer  from  any  kind 
of  stomach  troubles. 

Take  one  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
after  your  next  meal  and  if  you  are 
given  to  belching,  sour  risings,  fermen- 
tation, heavy,  lumpy,  feeling  in  the 
stomach,  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  loss  of 
appetite  or  any  other  stomach  derange- 
ment, you  will  find  at  once  a  remark- 
able improvement. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  the 
most  wonderful  tablets  on  earth  for  any 
kind  of  stomach  trouble. 

They  enrich  the  gastric  juices,  and 
give  the  stomach  the  rest  it  needs  be- 
fore it  can  again  be  healthy  and  strong. 

Try  one  after  your  next  meal,  no  mat- 
ter what  you  eat.  You'll  find  your  ap- 
petite return  for  the  meal  after  and  you 
will  feel  fine  after  eating. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  "for 
sale  at  all  druggists  at  50c  a  box. 

Send  coupon  below  today  and  we  will 
at  once  send  you  by  mail  a  sample  free. 


Free  Trial  Coupon 

F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  201  Stuart  Building, 
Marshall,  Mich.,  send  me  at  once,  by 
return  mail,  a  free  trial  package  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 


Name. 


Street  

City  Statt 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 


It  will  ease  your  Mind  ; 
I  will  ease  your  Feet. 
Enlarged    Joints  Reduced 
and  Toes  Straightened  bv 

ACHFELDT'S 

"Perfection"  TOE  SPRING 

n  at  night  without  incon- 
i-nce,  with  auxiliary  ap- 
ices for  day  use.    Sent  on 
approval.   Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented. 

Use  .My  Improved  Arch 
Supporter  £or*'Flal  Pool "  and 
broken  down  instep.    Send  outline  of  foot. 
Full  particulars  and  advice  free  in  plain  sealed  en 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 
Suite  313,  103  West  23d  Street,  NEW 


velope. 
YORK 


Your  Bunion  Can  Be  Cured 

Instant  RelieF 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


I>on't  send  me  one  oent — just  let  me  prove 

It  to  you  as  I  hu  ve  clone  for  57,532  others  in  the  last 
six  months.  I  claim  to  have  the  only  successful 
euro  for  bunions  ever  made  and  I  want  you  to  let 
me  send  you  a  treatment,  I'KEE,  entirely  at  my 
expense.  I  don't  care  how  many  so-called  cures, 
or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried  without  success — 
I  don'tcure  how  disgusted  you  f.-el  with  them  all  — 
you  have  not  tried  my  cure,  and  I  have  such  abso- 
lute confidence  in  it  that  1  am  coins  to  send 
you  a  treatment  absolutely  FREE.  It  is  a 
wonderful  yet  simple  home  treatment  which  re- 
lieves you  almost  instantly  of  all  paiji;  it  removes 
the  cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  t  he  ugly  deform- 
ity disappears— all  this  while  you  are  wearing 
tighter  slme>  than  ever.  I  know  it  will  do  all  this 
and  I  want  you  to  send  for  a  treatment.  I  Ktt, 
at  my  expense,  because  I  know 
you  will  then  tell  all  your 
friends  about  it  just  as  those 
67.W2  others  are  doing  now. 
Writ©  now,  as  this  announce- 
ment may  not  appear  in  this 
paper  again.  Just  send  your 
f^f  name  and  address  and  treat- 
ment will  be  sent  you  promptly 
in  plain  sealed  envelope. 
FOOT  REMEDY  CO. 
S525  W.  26th  St. 
Chicago 
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So 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


March  kji^ 


Free 
Guide  Book 

"California  and  the 
Expositions" 


Do  you  know  that  you  can  actu- 
ally spend  an  entire  week  in  San 
Francisco,  visiting  the  Exposition 
every  day,  including  hotel  bills, 
meals,  carfare,  and  Exposition  fees 
for  as  little  as  $20  ?  Send  for  this 
free  book;  it  tells  you  all  about  it. 
Thousands  of  teachers  are  going 
out  to  visit  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco,  open  February  20  to 
December  4;  and  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition  at  San  Diego, 
open  every  day  during  1915. 

Send  for  this  free  book,  today.  Just  fill 
out  and  mail  thecoupon  below, andlearn 
how  to  visit  the  San  Diego  Exposition, 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City 
without  any  additional  railroad  fare 
over  the  cost  of  your  Exposition  ticket; 
how, for  a  very  slight  additional  expense, 
you  can  make  a  circuit  tour  of  the 
West,  visiting  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  in  the  season,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  with  choice  of  rail  or  sea  trip 
from  Portland  to  San  Francisco,  berth 
and  meals  on  ship  included,  with  three 
months'  return  limit  and  stopover  priv- 
ileges in  both  directions  if  you  travel 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of the  Went  . 


GERRITFORT,  P.T.M. 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Omaha 


Neb 


Please  send  me  new  booklet  No  41 
"California  and   the  Expositiono.' 


Name.. 


Street  Addret* 


City.. 


592 


My  publishers  and  theatrical  pro- 
ducers are  constantly  inseafcji  of  short 
stories  and  playlets.  I  can  help  you 
develop  and  sel  I  your  stories  or  ideas 

My  plan  is  a  practical  isnirio  to  suc- 
cessful short-story  writing.   If  you  have 

this  plan  will  brine  you  oiiick'retu'rns'. 
COMPLETE  DATA  SENT  FREE 

HARRY  OXLEY  TAYLOR,  Mgr. 

The  PlajirrighH  Bureau  ot  An»lj»is  and  Direction 

m  New  England  Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  in 


Classes  Z 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

American  College  ol  Physical  Education, 

Inc.  (.Oo^Sdsnchilonal.)  Including  School  for  Phys- 
ical Directors,  school  for  Playground  Workers 
and  School  lor  Teachers  of  Eugenics. 
FIVE  WKKKS,  June  30  to  Aug.  5 

cted  in  all  branches  of  Physi- 
n.  They  w  ill  be  open  to  be- 
ginning and  advanced  students.  Each  department 
w  ill  be  in  charge  of  a  specialist. 


Just  for  Fun 


Hundreds  ol  Teachers 
The  Schools 


take  up  Bpecial  work,  such  i 


often-.! 


SC.I'i'il, 


luartcr-of-n-i.iilli.m  dollar  rmllclitig 
c  cymnaBhim,  ftwimmiug  tank, ten- 
nis tuurtB.  cU:.  ijwo  war  Normal  Cnnme  Im^'hi-  Sent,  10 
SEND  FOR  OUR  ANNOUNCEMENT.   Address  Secretary, 
Itox  l!2-42nd  *  Grand  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


P|  AYS  ,   PLAV  ^ 

Catalogue  of  thouasnds sent  ^  J 


KutprliiiiimcnlH 

Catalogue  of  thouusud 
FREE  !  FREE!  FREE! 

SAAVL  FRENCH,  28  West  38th.,  New  York. 


LEARN  WATCHMAKING 


nen  ah 


Iteliued,  profitable 
labor.  Competent 
Urt.   We  teach  it  thoroughly  in  as 


many  mont hs it  formerly  took  years.  Does  atvay 
with'  lediuiis  apprenticeship.  Money  earned  while 
Studying'.  Positions  secured.  Easy  terms.  Send  for 
cataiotrti'1. 

i>t,  Louis  WaUliinakinK. School,  51.  Luitb,  flu. 


Good  Stories    Selected  from    Various   Sources  for    Our  Readers'  Enjoyment 


RATHER  LAZY 
"Is  Jones  lazy?"    "Lazy's  no  name 
for  it.    Why,  he'll  gro  into  a  revolving 
door  and  then  wait  for  somebody  to  come 
in  and  turn  it  around. 

A  GOOD  HEATING  FURNACE 
House  Owner — How  does  your  furnace 
work  this  weather?  Tenant — The  exer- 
cise of  raking  it  keeps  me  warm  enough, 
but  the  other  members  of  the  family 
complain. 

QUITE  DIFFERENT 

"So  he  praised  her  singing,  did  he?" 
"Yes;  said  it  was  heavenly.  "  "Did  he 
really  say  that?"  "Well,  not  exactly, 
but  he  probably  meant  that.  He  said 
it  was  unearthly. " 

THINKS  IT  IS  AN  AUTO 

Salesman  —  Here's  an  alarm'  clock 
that's  guaranteed  positively  to  make  a 
fellow  jump  out  of  bed.  Mr.  Tardee — 
That's  what  they  all  say — but  let's  hear 
it  ring.  Salesman — It  doesn't  ring — it 
honks. 

RETURNING  THE  COMPLIMENT 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  English  states- 
man, after  distributing  prizes  at  a 
school,  said  he  hoped  the  children  would 
have  a  good  record  when  he  came  again. 
Thereupon  they  rose,  and  with  one  ac- 
cord said:    "Same  to  you,  sir!" 

TOO  GRAPHIC 
Harry — "So  you've  lost  your  job  on 
the  morning  daily?"  Chawley — "Yes, 
I  had  charge  of  the  birth,  wedding  and 
funeral  writeups,  and  with  an  idea  of 
being  original  I  headed  the  column 
'bells,  knells  and  yells,'  and  the  boss 
fired  me. " 

KNEW  HIS  VALUE 

Angry  Citizen — How  much  will  you 
take  and  leave  the  neighborhood  at  once? 
Leader  of  Little  German  Band — Fifty 
cents.  Angry  Citizen — You  ask  too 
much.  Leader  of  Little  German  Band — 
Ish  dot  so?  Veil,  I  blays  von  more  tune, 
und  den  you  see  if  dot's  too  mooch. 

HE  GOT  HIS  WISH 
A  German  peddler  rapped  timidly  at 
the  kitchen  entrance.  Mrs.  Carter, 
angry  at  being  interrupted  in  her  wash- 
ing, flung  open  the  door  and  glowered 
at  him.  "Did  ye  wish  to  see  me?"  she 
demanded  in  threatening  tones.  The 
peddler  backed  off  a  few  steps.  "Veil, 
if  I  did,"  he  assured  her  with  an  apol- 
ogetic grin,  "I  got  my  vish;  thank  you.  " 

WANTED  TO  TRADE 

Uncle  Moses  was  a  chronic  thief,  who 
usually  managed  to  keep  within  the  petty 
larceny  limit.  One  time  he  miscalcu- 
lated, however,  and  was  sent  to  trial  on 
charge  of  grand  larceny.  "Have  you  a 
lawyer,  Mose?"  asked  the  court.  "No, 
sah. "  "Well,  to  be  perfectly  fair  I'll 
appoint  a  couple.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Brown  will  act  as  counsel."  Mose 
talked  to  his  attorneys  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  husky  whispers.  Then  Mose 
arose,  scratched  his  head  and  addressed 
the  court:  "Jedge,  yoh  honor,"  he  said. 
"Cou'se  I's  only  an  ign'ant  niggah  and 
Ah  don't  want  toh  bathah  yoh  honah ; 
but  Ah  would  suttinly  like  toh  trade,  yoh 
honah,  one  ob  dese  year  lawyahs  for  a 
witness. " 

ONE  GOOD  TRAIN  DESERVES  ANOTHER 

While  president  of  the  Lake  Shore 
railroad  the  late  John  Newell  was  so 
opposed  to  granting  passes,  that  he  fre- 
quently refused  to  issue  them  to  railroad 
officials,  and  when  he  did  he  limited 
such  transportation  to  certain  trains. 
()n  one  occasion  he  prepared  a  parcel  of 
exchange  passes  and  sent  them  out  as 
usual.  Across  the  end  of  the  one  he  for- 
warded to  President  Caldwell  was  printed 
in  red  ink  the  words:  "Not  good  on  lim- 
ited or  Cast  trains.  "  Without  exasperat- 
ing delay  President  Caldwell's  annual 
pass  for  the  Nickel  Plate  to  President 
Newell  arrived.  Across  the  face,  in  the 
bold  handwriting  of  President  Caldwell, 
were  the  words  in  red  ink:  "Not  good 
on  passenger  trains." 


A  LIMIT  TO  SCARECROWS 

"The  sparrows  seem  to  be  getting  at 
these  peas,  John.  Couldn't  you  put  up 
some  kind  of  scarecrow?"  "Scarecrow 
wouldn't  be  no  use,  Miss.  Why,  if  you 
was  to  stand  there  yerself  all  day,  I 
doubt  if  ye'd  keep  'em  off." 

THE  DOMESTIC  SITUATION 

"  I  had  to  be  away  from  school  yester- 
day,"  said  Tommy.  "  You  must  bring 
an  excuse,"  said  the  teacher.  "Who 
from?"  "  Your  father.  "  "He  ain't  no 
good  makin'  excuses.  Ma  catches  him 
every  time. " 

WHICH  END 
A  man  making  a  call  at  a  house  was 
stopped  by  a  fierce  looking  dog  at  the 
gate.  The  owner  of  the  dog  came  to 
his  rescue  and  said,  "Why  don't  you 
come  in?  Don't  you  see  the  dog  is  wag- 
ging his  tail?"  "Sure,  I  do,  and  he's 
growling,  too,  and  I  don't  know  which 
end  to  believe. " 

A  TRUTHFUL  MAN 

He  had  been  fishing  and  had  bad  luck. 
Meeting  an  old  fisherman  who  had  a 
good  catch  he  bargained  for  five  of  the 
largest  muskalonge  he  had.  "Now,"  he 
said,  "Just  stand  over  there  and  throw 
them  to  me."  "What  for?"  said  the 
fisherman.  *'So  I  can  tell  the  boys  I 
caught  them.  I  may  be  a  poor  fisher- 
man, but  I'm  no  liar." 

WOULDN'T  DIVIDE  HIM  UP 

There  was  a  miners'  picnic  at  Butte 
one  Sunday.  One  of  the  features  was 
a  tug-of-war  between  a  team  of  Irish 
miners  and  a  team  of  Slovaks,  accord- 
ing to  an  exchange.  The  Slovaks  were 
winning  and  the  Irishmen  dropped  the 
rope  and  began  to  fight.  It  was  a  good 
fijj-bt.  One  brawny  Irishman  had  an  op- 
ponent down  and  was  pounding  him  at 
his  leisure,  when  a  friend  came  along. 
"Gimme  a  belt  at  him,  "  said  the  friend. 
"Gwan, "  replied  the  other;  "go,  and 
get  one  for  yourself!" 

COURTESY  APPRECIATED 

When  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Mar- 
lowe were  playing  in  a,  western  city  last 
season  a  rural  couple  stepped  up  to  the 
box  office  and  the  man  said  :  "Playin" 
Shakespeare  here,  they  tell  me!"  "Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  ticket  seller.  "What's 
the  show  tonight  ?"  "As  You  Like  It.  " 
"Wall,  that's  what  I  call  accommo- 
datin',"  said  the  native.  "Seein'  as 
you  give  us  our  choice,  mother  and  me'll 
take  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  " 

CHANGED  HIS  ESTIMATE 

A  visitor  one  day  mentioned  to  Vol- 
taire that  he  had  recently  spent  some 
time  with  Albrecht  von  Holler,  the 
Swiss  physiologist.  '  'Ah,  "  said  Voltaire, 
"he  is  a  great  man,  a  great  poet,  a 
great  naturalist,  a  great  philosopher — a 
man  of  wonderful  accomplishments." 
"What  you  say,  monsieur,"  the  visitor 
said,  "is  all  the  more  creditable  to  you, 
inasmuch  as  von  Holler  does  not  do  you 
the  same  justice."  "Alas!"  replied 
Voltaire,  with  a  grim  smile.  "Very 
likely  we  are  both  mistaken." 

didn't  see  the  hyphen 
Of  course  all  the  bathers  were  terribly 
scared.  A  shark — actually  a  shark — had 
made  its  way  to  the  usually  placid  waters 
of  Coney  Island.  But  when  it  was 
safely  caught  they  flocked  to  the  tent 
where  it  was  being  exhibited,  and  will- 
ingly paid  their  money  for  the  privilege 
of  seeing  it.  "A  Man-Eating  Shark," 
read  the  announcement  outside  the  tent. 
It  drew  a  big  crowd,  including  a  couple 
of  farmers,  who  sat  down  on  the  grass 
for  the  best  part  of  an  hour  and  eyed 
the  slimy  monster  in  awed  expectation. 
"Hey,  there,"  remarked  one  at  last,  as 
the  attendant  went  by.  "When's  the 
man  comin' on?"  "Whatman?"  "Why. 
the  man  who  is  going  to  eat  the  shark. " 
"There  ain't  none,"  retorted  the  attend- 
ant. "Then  what  do  you  mean,"  ex- 
claimed the  native  angrily,  "by  sticking 
up  a  sign  to  say  that  you  show  a  man 
eating  shark,  eh?  Come  along,  Will! 
I  thought  it  was  a  swindle!" 


"IT  STICKS 
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The  strongest  and  purest 
glue  on  the  market. 
In  convenient  pin 
tubes.  Handy 
for  the  School' 
Teacher's 
desk 

For  sale  by  Stationers 
Sample  tube  on  request. 


\Ifij.slo. 


THE  TAG  MAKE  Its  * 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
St.  Louis    London     Berlin     Buenos  Aires 


Teachers  Attention! 

Increase  your  efficiency  bj 
Ofiinga  DUPLIGRAPH,  Hi  ). in- 
duced from  pencil,  pen  or  typo* 
writer.  Invaluable  for  making 
out  reading  lewoiu,  seal  work, 
busy  work. exam  hint  ion  (tapers, 
maps,  sewing  cards,  etc.  \V*» 
have  the  best  propoMt  inn  ever 
made  to  teachers.  Our  SpecUl 
Offer  "iid  sain  pies  of  work  will 
convince  you  immediately . 
Price  $1  00  and  upward. 

Detroit  Duplig'raph  Co.,  332  Penna  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich- 


MEN  and  WOMEN 
WANTED 

for  U.  S.  Government  positions.  ?SS  to  S1.V)  :i  month. 
Annual  vacations.  Short  hours.  Thousands  of  ap- 
pointments coming.  Hundreds  of  appointments  every 
month.  "Pull"  unnecessary.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Kxcellent  chances  for  teachers.  Writr 
immediately  for  free  list  of  positions  now  obtainable. 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,       Dept.  P.  93,      Rochester,  N  Y. 

School  Printing  Outfits 

Send  for  pamphlets  giving  experience  of  educator- 
who  have  used  this  mighty  engine  of  instruction 

Send  for  est  imates  to 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler, 

New  York.  Washington,  Chicago.  St.  Louis. 
Dallas,  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  St.  Paul  or  Settle 


WE  AID  YOU  IN  PREPARING 
ADDRESSES— DEBATES— LECTURES 
Special  Articles  Written  to  Order 

Suj>erior  Service,  Best  Library  Facilities 

Send  stamp  for  full  information 
MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  Irvington,  N.  J 


CLASS  PINS— Catalog  Free 

Shows  all  styles  of  Pins.  Kings. Medn  * 
for  Hi«h  Schools.Colleces.  etc.  No.  S 
two  color  enamel,  silver  plated  wi  li 
your  iuitinls  and  class  year  for  $.1^  i 
stamps.  Money  back  if  not  plOBfll  . 
Surprise  your  classmates  by  being  tit-t 
to  wear  one.  Write  today,  thk  SKI  >t< 
Kept.  (J.      77  South  Are.,   Rothcwlcr,  Bf.  V. 


of  stories,  arlir  s 
andsreuarios.  1 
velopyourtaleM. 


BECOME  A  WRITER 

We  teach  thoroughly  by  mail.  Personal  attention 
each  student.  Prospectus  on  request.  Easy  paymen 
EMERSON  SCHOOL., 131  K.st. Battle  Creek. Mici. 

WE  PAY  *36  A  WEEK  ""  "  "V 


"Magnify  Your  Office ! "  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin — In  this  Issue 


20  CENTS  A  COPY 


APRIL  1915 


$1.25  A  YEAR 


MORMAL  inSIWJCTOR 
«  PRIMARY  PLAFiS 


This  picture  will  serve  admirably  as  an  aid  in  talks  on  Home  Life  in  general,  or,  more  explicitly,  on  Pets  in  the  House 
and  Outside.  Also,  pupils  may  be  asked  to  write  an  imaginary  story  about  the  picture,  using  the  title  as  a  basis.  Some 
pupil  with  skillful  fingers  may  be  asked  to  put  the  picture  into  a  passe  partout  frame  for  hanging  on  the  schoolroom  wall. 


F-A-  OWEN-PUBLISHING- CO -DANSVILLE -NEW  YORK 


School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets 

The  Ideal  Gift  for  Your  Pupils  at  Close  of  School,  on  Special  Occasions  and  Holidays 

THE  CUSTOM  OF  "REMEMBERING"  PUPILS  at  close  of  school  and  on  other  special  occasions  is  almost  as  old  as  our  school  system  itself  and  is  being 
practiced  by  teachers  more  and  more  as  the  years  pass. 

Just  what  to  give  that  would  be  appropriate,  sure  to  please  and  yet  not  so  expensive  as  to  be  a  burden,  is  a  problem  that  has  perplexed  many  teachers. 
That  our  series  of  "School  Day  Remembrance"  Booklets  solve  the  problem  more  satisfactorily  than  anything  else  ever  offered  is  attested  by  the  hundreds  of 
letters  which  we  have  received  from  satisfied  customers.    We  first  introduced  these  Booklets  about  one  year  ago  and  they  have  already  proven  the  most  popular  of  any 
School  Souvenir  that  we  have  ever  published.    Altogether  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  furnished  at  anywhere  near  so  small  a  cost  which  will  serve  for  a  remembrance 
at  Close  of  School  or  on  any  Holiday  or  Anniversary  occasion  so  well  as  will  our  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets. 
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HE  MOST  APPROPRIATE  GIFT  is  no7[ 
necessarily  the  one  which  costs  the  most,  but 
rather  the  one  having  enough  of  beauty  to  attract 
and  please,  together  with  such  subject  matter  as  will 
cause  the  gift  to  be  kept  and  prized  forever.  We 
have  aimed  to  attain  this  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets.  t 

F.  A.  OWKN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: — I  received  the 
School  Day  Remera|bra  nee 
Booklets,  and  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  for  your  promptness. 
They  are  simply  fine  and  I  am 
delighted  with  them. 

Ida  D.  Gensmer, 

Houston,  Minnesota. 
F.  A.  OWEN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:  —  Just  received 
my  School  Day  Remembrance 
Booklets.      They  are  entirely 
satisfactory  in   every  respect. 
Am  much  pleased  with  them, 
also  with  your  promptness. 

Winifred  Taylor, 
Tuttle,  N.  Dak. 
F.  A.  OWEN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:— Delighted  with 
the    Remembrance  Booklets. 
They  are  perfect  in  every  detail. 
Elsie  L,.  Fley, 

Higginsport,  Ohio. 


\  A  GLANCE    BACKWARD    into  your  early 

1  J~  \  school  days  will  best  demonstrate  to  you  how 

]  deep  and  lasting  an  impression  some  trifling, 

}  yet  appropriate  gift  will  make  upon  the  mind  of  the 

j  child.    What  would  you  not  give  for  a  School  Day 

i  Remembrance  Booklet  for  every  term  or  year  of 

J  your  early  school  days  ? 


f.  a.  OWEN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: — The  School  Day 
Remembrance  Booklets  were 
duly  received,  and  I  think  thein 
the  most  appropriate  gifts  for 
the  closing  of  school  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  certainly  thank 
you  for  soliciting  my  order  for 
them. 

Clarence  E.  Campbell, 
Chillicothe,  Missouri. 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:— My  recent  order 
af  School  Day  Remembrance 
Booklets  received  today.  I  was 
better  pleased  with  them  than 
any  order  I  have  ever  received 
from  any  publishing  house. 
They  are  faultless  and  exactly 
what  I  desired  for  the  closing 
of  my  school. 

Jennie  Evans, 
Perrv,  Missouri. 


Names  Of  Teacher  and  Pupils    While  the  Booklets  are  attractive  and  should  appeal  to 
— any  one  because  of  their  artistic  beauty,  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  is  that  they  have  the] names  of  the  teacher,  all  pupils,  the  school  officials,  place, 

date,  etc.,  specially  printed  in  them  on  pages  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  This  brings  these  booklets  close  to 
the  hearts  of  all  connected  with  the  school  and  will  insure  their  being  kept  and  prized  for  many  years  after 
any  ordinary  gift  (though  having  more  intrinsic  value,  perhaps)  would  be  destroyed  or  forgotten.  It  is  this 
name  feature  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  popularity  of  our  school  souvenirs  in  years  past. 

Adaptability  These  Booklets  are  adapted  to  the  one  room  rural  school;  to  a  single  room  of  a 
— ■  graded  school  or  for  all  grades  of  a  graded  school.  No  matter  how  large  the  school, 
the  names  of  all  can  be  accommodated  by  using  extra  pages.  Orders  for  Graded  Schools  complete  are  filled 
by  printing  the  officers  and  faculty  on  title  page  and  grouping  on  succeeding  pages  the  names  of  pupils  of 
each  grade  with  the  name  of  teacher  and  grade  at  head  of  each  group. 


Five  Styles  of  Booklets 


The  Mother  Goose  Booklets  are  illus- 
trated by  the  four  sketches  shown  above, 
beautifully  reproduced  in  colors. 


All  orders  are  filled 
promptly,  usually  on 
the  day  of  their  receipt, 
and  sent  to  you  postage 
paid. 


Our  Series  of  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets  includes  several  different  styles,  adapted  to  pupils  of  vari- 
ous ages  and  intended  for  presentation  at  close  of  school  or  on  special  occasions  and  holidays  throughout  the  year. 

Each  booklet  consists  of  eight  or  more  pages  and  cover — four  pages  being  devoted  to  illustrations 
beautifully  reproduced  from  water  color  paintings — the  remaining  pages  being  devoted  to  names  of  teachers, 
pupils,  etc.    The  cover  is  embossed  in  gold,  giving  the  booklet  a  very  rich  appearance. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  five  styles  from  which  you  may  make  your  selection  : 

Style  A.  Little  Men  Booklets  Style  C.   Mother  Goose  Booklets 

Style  B.   Little  Women  Booklets        Style  D.    Floral  Booklets 
Style  E.    Floral-Landscape  Booklets 

Styles  A,  B  and  C  are  for  the  younger  boys  and  girls  and  Styles  D  and  E  are  for  the  older  pupils. 

The  four  illustrated  pages  in  the  Little  Men  Booklets  (Style  A)  show  four  small  boys  engaged 
in  their  favorite  occupations,  together  with  appropriate  verses.  The  Little  Women  Booklets  (Style  B) 
correspond  to  the  Little  Men,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  four  sketches  which  appear  on  this  page.  The 
Mother  Goose  Booklets  (Style  C)  are  illustrated  by  sketches  of  the  best  known  characters  from  the 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  These  sketches  are  also  shown  on  this  page.  In  the  Floral  Booklets  (Style  D) 
and  the  Floral-Landscape  Booklets  (Style  E)  the  decorative  designs  are  of  flowers  and  landscapes. 
The  sketches  and  designs  in  each  of  the  five  styles  of  booklets  are  beautifully  reproduced  in  colors  from  water 
color  sketches.  Appropriate  sentiments  accompany  the  sketches.  In  ordering  state  how  many  you 
desire  of  each  style. 

A  sample  will  best  tell  you  about  them.    Sent  free  to  any  teacher  on  request. 

Prices.  $1.20  for  first  dozen;  six  cents  for  each  additional  Booklet.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one 
dozen  assorted  or  for  less  than  $1.20. 

Jj|   OfderinPT    wr'te  n'4me  or  number  of  school;    names  of  school  officers  if  desired:  names  of  all  pupils; 

*>  your  own  name  as  teacher  and  date  of  term  or  period — all  very  plainly.  Also  be  sure  to 
state  the  number  of  each  style  you  wish,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Little  Men,  Little  Women,  and 
Mother  Goose  Booklets  are  intended  for  the  younger  boys  and  girls  ;  the  Floral  and  Floral-Landscape  for  the 
older  pupils.  As  many  booklets  should  be  ordered  as  there  are  names  appearing  on  them  ;  when  pupil's 
names  exceed  the  number  of  booklets  ordered,  add  one  cent  for  each  name  in  excess. 

Other    StvleS    *n  Edition  to  the  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets  we  also  publish  a  variety  of  other 
"  handsome  Souvenirs  and  Presentation  Cards.   The  designs  are  the  finest  obtainable  and 

the  quality  of  the  workmanship  is  unsurpassed.  All  of  our  Souvenirs  are  printed  especially  for  your  school  and 
on  certain  styles  your  photograph  may  be  added,  if  desired.    Send  for  circular  describing  the  various  styles. 
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The  Little  Women  Booklets  are  illus- 
trated by  trie  four  sketches  shown  above, 
beautifully  reproduced  in  colors. 


A  trial  order  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  super- 
ior design  and  workman- 
ship displayed   ill  o\ 

Booklets  and  Souvenirs. 


Addr 


ess: 


Art  Department,     F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


A  NEW 
CORRELATION 


Something  new 
under  the  sun 


Correlation  'With  Enzliih~fc»niintlt2 

Story  IPuitr.ition    written  a  musical  suite  around  this  tale,  nUmoers  of 
which  are  available,  to  accompany  the  episodes  in 
l«i}4|-4ttMM'h*f  klH  story. 

Among  the  tales  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  tlifit 
delightful  writer  for  children,  it  the  story  of  "The 
Nightingale."  who  charmed  the  Chi 


Correlation  With  Eng/lib  —  Ce 


hi 


After  a  w 
11  artificial  bird,  wl 
lut  when  the  cnipcr' 
rnl  nightingale  could 


nay  tK  used  for  stories  with  the 


in  standard 
rd  having  a 
ic  historical. 


ft,  l  1 


estorc  him  to  health  and  happi 


What  child  who  hears  this  story  is  not  eager  to  hear 
how  a  nightingale  really  sings  ?  Records  by  real  night- 
ingales arc  far  more  eloquent  than  any  words  of  the 
teacher 

The  German  story  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  inspired 
.  Humjierdinck,  the  German  composer,  to  write  a  de- 
lightful opera  for  his  grandchildren;  its  music  is  now 
open  to  the  children  of  oil  the  world.  The  children 
should  by  all  means  l>e  taught  the  sinking  came  from 
this  opera.  Stories  are  just  as  fascinating  for  children 
of  older  growth  a*  for  the  little  ones.  Many  of  the 
great  operas  are  founded  upon  old  folk  tales,  myth* 
and  fairy  tales  These  talcs  may  be  told  the  youne 
people  of  grammer  grades  or  high  school,  and  some  of 
the  selections  played,  Often  the  overture  of  the  opera 
pictures  in  tone  the  whole  story.  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute"  is  a  beautiful  tale  of  "magic"  Wagner's 
"  Tannhauser,"  "  Flying  Dutchman."  "  Lohengrin " 
and  the  "Ring  of  the  Niebelungen"  are  founded  on 
Norse  and  German  legends.  Rossini's  "William  Tell" 
is  more  fanciful  than  historic.  Von  Weber's  "Frei- 
schutz"  tells  an  old  Ule  of  a  magic  bullet  Humpcr- 
dmck's  "Xonigskinder"  (Children  of  the  King)  is  an 
allegory,  at.  the  same  time  a  story  of  intense  human 


nth  vu 


interest,  All  the 
pecorda  from  the 

Many  of  the  most  used 
readers  may  be  ihVtrntcd  I 
bearing  on  the  entire  subject. 
Biblical  or  poetic  reference  mentioned. 

A  wide-awnkc  toucher  will  lose  no  opportunity  fur 
correlating  the  Victor  with  the  reading  fawnn.  Sup- 
pose the  lesson  is  about  fleet  ho  ven  and  the  blind  girl. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  "Moonlight  Sonata"; 
or,  if  the  story  is  of  the  persevering  young  Handel  in 
his  attic,  abundant  material  for  musical  illustration 
may  be  found  in  the  Handel  list.    There  may  he  a 
lesson  about  the  Ix>rcley  rock,  or  the  old  violin  makers 
of  Cremona,  or  the  * " 
once  suggest  eorrelat 
or  story  of  lofty  patriotism  may  gain 
company  of  a  patriotic  air;  a  folk-song 
interest  to  a  story  of  lowly  life. 

Musical  settings  of  the  poems  of  Longfellow.  Field. 
Dunbar,  Riley,  Tennyson,  Browning.  Scott,  Burns  and 
Stevenson  help  to  emphasize  the  close  kinship  between 
poetry  and  music  Poetry  has  rhyme,  rhythm,  meter. 
Music  adds  melody  and  the  thought  is  enhanced  by 
the  beauty  of  the  music. 

The  reading  of  "Hiawatha"  may  l>c  accompanied  by 
the  playing  of  real  Indian  music,  or  by  ('adman's 
modern  Indian  songs.  In  "Miles  Standish,"  the  old 
Puritan  psalms,  as  well  as  Indian  music,  will  help  create 
a  proper  atmosphere  for  the  story.  Old  French  songs 
and  singing  games  arc  appropriate  to  "Evangeline." 
Longfellow's  "Village  Blacksmith"  sketches  a  portrait 
that  may  be  further  elaborated  by  the  gse  of 
with  imitative  anvil  effects. 


rds.  A  p 
ength  in 
y  lend  a 


Another  way  to  relate  school  to  life  and 
complete  and  perfect  the  teaching  of  English, 
History,  Geography,  etc.,  by  fitting  in  the  original  music 
which  formed  so  vital  a  part  in  the  development  of  Nations, 
and  in  the  events  chronicled  in  the  great  Literature  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  peoples. 

This  little  booklet  presents  a  chronologi- 
cal table  of  world  events,  relates  the  develop- 
ment of  Music  from  the  Ancient  Hebrew 
civilization,  to  the  present  time,  which  alone  is 
worth  more  than  the  ordinary  text  book  and 
also  shows  how  to  utilize  the  Victor  in  every 
department  of  school  work,  thus  correlating 
music  with  every  other  sub- 
ject in  the  entire  course. 


i 


Victor  XXV 
$67.50  special  quotation 
to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in  use,  the 
horn  can  be  placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure  from- danger, 
and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promiscuous  use 
by  irresponsible  people. 


Send  for  free  copy  to 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
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Our  Peace  Number 

THE  EDITORS  have  realized  that  in  view  of  the  awful  war  now  waging  between  many 
*of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  teachers  will  feel  it  imperative  to  give  to  their 
pupils  some  impressive  lessons  on  the  error  of  War  and  the  benefits  of  Peace.  The 
May  issue  will  contain  practical  material  with  which  to  teach  these  lessons.  Some  of  the 
foremost  workers  for  the  cause  of  Universal  Peace  have  contributed  to  this  number.  A 
noteworthy  feature  is  that  of  a  number  of  unusual  stories  that  aptly  illustrate  the  great 
benefits  of  Peace.  A  beautiful  two  page  poster,  the  fashioning  of  which  will  impress  the 
lesson  it  carries,  agreeably  and  effectively,  has  been  contributed  by  Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland. 
The  Entertainment  pages  are  rich  in  plays,  exercises,  music  and  recitations  to  celebrate 
May  18,  Peace  Day.  We  may  mention  especially  a  play  by  the  noted  writer,  Nora  Archi- 
bald Smith,  sister  of  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  and  co-author  with  Mrs.  Wiggin  of  many 
books;  and  a  wonderfully  appealing  little  sketch  by  Mary  A.  Laselle,  author  of  "Dramati- 
zations of  School  Classics, "  entitled  "When  Paul  Comes  Home.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  little  dramas  ever  presented  in  our  magazine.  Besides  this  remarkable  array  of 
material  relating  to  Peace  lessons,  next  month's  issue  will  contain  some  delightful  studies 
and  articles  on  the  common  schoolroom  subjects.  Foremost  of  these  is  an  entertainingly 
told  and  attractively  illustrated  article  on  that  interesting  land,  Newfoundland,  the  author 
of  which  is  a  native  of  the  island.  A  description  of  a  yearly  Mayday  celebration  with 
many  charming  photographs  will  tell  teachers  exactly  how  to  proceed  with  the  picturesque 
exercises  of  this  old-time  holiday.  The  fourth  installment  of  the  "Story  of  the  Little 
Brick"  deals  with  exhibits  and  premiums.  This  little  school  has  achieved  everlasting 
fame  in  its  County  and  State,  and  the  story  of  how  the  exhibits  were  prepared  should 
prove  especially  helpful  to  the  teacher  ambitious  to  enter  work  in  County  and  State  fairs. 
We  have  not  forgotten  Memorial  Day  and  Closing  Day.  A  play  that  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess as  produced  in  a  New  Jersey  school  last  Memorial  Day  has  been  furnished  by  its 
author,  and  Effa  E.  Preston,  author  of  the  popular  operetta  "George  in  Nursery  Land," 
has  given  us  one  of  her  delightful  operettas  for  Closing  Day. 

Subscription  Prices  and  Combinations 

Below  we  give  a  schedule  of  prices,  singly  and  in  combinations,  of  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans,  Seeley's  Question  Book,  Every  Day  Plans,  The  Year's 
Entertainments,  Practical  Selections,  The  School  Year  all  of  which  are  pulished 
by  us ;  together  with  the  Pathfinder  for  which  we  act  as  agents. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  one  year  $1.25 

The  Pathfinder,  one  yaar   1-00 

Seeley's  Question  Book,  postpaid   1-00 

Every  Day  Plans,  3  vols.,  postpaid   1-00 

The  Year's  Entertainments,  1  vol.  cloth,  postpaid   1.00 


Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  Pathfinder    1.75 
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with  any  one  of  the  $1.00  1  Of) 

W1LU  books  listed  above   

any  2  of  the  $1.00  books  2.50 

all  3  of  the  $1.00  books  3.10 

Normal  Instructor  ind  Primary  Plans  with  l^W*fSiVS^r   2-35 

t(                    U                 it            It                 <<      With  PATHFINDER  and  any  2.95 

wuu  2  of  the  $1 .00  books   

tl                      it                   ((             ft                   ((       with   PATHFINDER  and  all  ^  "55 

"                    1                                                             Wltn  3  of  the  $1.00  books    °-DO 

Practical  Selections,  postpaid  65 

School  Year,  postpaid  65 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  Ifi^^S?00'   1-60 

(t                        ((                   a             ii                   ((         with  both  Practical  Selections  1.95 

and  School  Year   


With  PATHFINDER  and  School 

wuu  Year  or  Practical  Selections  ■ 

With  PATHFINDER  School  Year 
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2.10 
2.45 

Pathfinder  and  any  1  of  the  $1.00  Books.  .  .   1.60 

<(         (<     «<   2  "       "    2.20 

t<         <<     a   3  <<    it      u       a    _   2.80 

'<         "    School  Year  or  P  actical  Selections   1.35 

<(         <(       <(       n    art \       't  n      1.70 

Any  2  of  the  $1.00  Books   1.60 

All  3  of  the  $1.00  Books   2.20 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Postage:  For  subscription  to  other  countries,  add  postage 
as  follows:  Canadian  Postage:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  30c;  Path- 
finder, 52c.   Foreign:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  50c;  Pathfinder,  52c. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  to  Normal  Instractor-Priinary  Plans  include  such  of  the  above 
books  as  you  can  use  to  advantage. 

rr,t_  _  lDqfl-lfifif4 is  the  old  reliable  Weekly  News  Review,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 
*  *  t*lIlllIH*Cr   52  issues,  $1.00  a  year.    Every  teacher  is  now  expected  to  keep  well  informed 

about  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  the  Pathfinder  is  their  best  medium  for  this  purpose.  In  this  paper 
not  only  is  the  important  news  of  the  world  skillfully  and  impartially  condensed  but  a  large  variety  of 
general  features  are  included,  such  as  special  illustrated  articles  on  scientific  and  other  timely  subjects, 
outlines  of  debates,  puzzles  and  diversions  for  the  children,  amusing  anecdotes,  etc.  On  the  editorial 
page  current  topics  are  discussed  in  a  clear-sighted,  fair-minded  way,  intended  to  stimulate  wholesome 
thought  but  not  to  influence  opinions  or  bolster  up  isms  or  hobbies.  The  Pathfinder  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, not  a  new  thing;  it  is  now  in  its  20th  year  ot  increasing  success  and  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  the  best  current  events  review  published.  Every  teacher  needs  it  in  his  work,  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without  it;  it  animates  the  dry  bones  of  history,  geography,  civics,  etc. ,  and  rids  teaching  of  half  its 
drudgery.  The  Pathfinder  gives  teachers  just  what  they  need  to  know  about  the  doings  and  discussions 
of  the  day  ;  it  tells  the  story  briefly,  clearly,  yet  comprehensively,  so  that  the  teacher  can  quickly  grasp 
it  and  readily  apply  it.  It  places  everything  you  want  to  know  at  your  finger's  ends  by  meaus  of  a 
complete  quarterly  index.  What  the  dictionary  is  to  language,  the  Pathfinder  is  to  current  history — 
an  indispensable  guide,  worth  many  times  its  small  cost.  Size  recently  increased  to  32  pages,  but  still 
published  at  the  popular  subscription  price  of  $1.00  a  year.  With  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 
$1.75  or  in  other  combinations  as  listed  above. 


A 
tarl 
Offer 


(  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  one  year,  Regular  Price  $  1.25 

Remarkable  <  The  Sch°o1  Century-  one  >  ear>  Regular  p™ 


1  Poems  Worth  Knowing  (See 
\  The  Teachers'  Practice  Book 


Regular  Price  $1.25 
description  on  page  71) 


I  ALL  FOR 

\  $175 


its' The  above  offer  applies  to  either  new  or  renewal  subscribers  "Si 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Vacation  Money 

For  Superintendents 
and  Principals 

From  $7.50  to  $15.00  a  day 
can  easily  be  earned  by  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  re- 
tired Teachers,  who  are  prop- 
erly equipped,  doing  special 
and  very  pleasant  work  for  us 
during  the  vacation  period. 

A  large  number  have  already 
been  engaged  and  only  a  com- 
paratively few  more  can  be  em- 
ployed on  this  special  work. 

All- the -year-round  (perma- 
nent) positions  assured  those  who 
desire  them. 

If  you  are  earning  less  than 
$1800  a  year  and  would  like 
to  better  yourself,  write  us  about 
full  time  employment. 

If  you  would  like  to  earn 
from  $400  to  $600  during  va- 
cation, ask  us  about  our  propo- 
sition. 

Write  today  stating  age, 
whether  married  or  single,  and 
where  and  how  long  you  have 
been  engaged  in  school  work. 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


G  REAT 


FLEET 


YOU'LL  ENJOY  THE  CAL- 
IFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 

after  visiting  the  places  that 
made  the  expositions  possible 

Visit 

HAVANA,  JAMAICA,  THE  PAN- 
AMA CANAL,  sail  o'er  the  blue 
Caribbean  to  the  shores  made  famous 
by    Columbus,    Balboa,    De  Soto. 

jV/Jagnificent  White  Ships 
built  especially  for 
Tropical  travel  sail  from 
New  York  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  connect- 
ing at  Havana  and  Colon, 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  with 
Great  White  Fleet  Ships 
bound  for  New  Orleans 
where  rail  connections  can 
be  easily  made  for  San  Fran- 
cisco or  San  Diego. 

Write  for  Booklets  and 
special    tours    circular  to 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 

PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT 

1 7  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 

OFFICES  FOR  INFORMATION 
630  Common  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  202  WashinKton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1955  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  BuildinR,  Chicago,  III. 
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ALBERT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


YOU   WANTED   THAT  POSITION 


L 


Oid  you  Ketii'    in  "Teaching as  a  Business"  you  m.iy  find  the 
reason  >vhy    Tills  booklet  Is  suggested  by  our  own  DDserv.iUoua 
Western  Office  of  thirty  years  of  t ho  successes  and  failures  of  Ai>|>lleatlons. 

Realty  Bldg  ,  Spokane,  Wash      IT  TELLS  HOW.    Sent  free.    623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  ( :fn- . w- 


The  Hazard  Teachers9  Agency 


■  lirst  letter,  or  u  tile  for  blank  and  booklet. 
Ivnsotn  Bide.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Est.  23  years.  Registry  in  both 
offices,  only  81.  commission  nol 
more  than  5%.  Seud  fee  ana  refer- 


New  Madison  Bids.,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 


Chicago— 114-116  Steinway  Hall 
Kansas  City,  Ho.— New  York  Life  Bldg.  ■ 
Baltimore,  Md.  -Munsey  Bldg. 
Spokane,  Wash.— Chamber  of  Com.  Bldg. 

lable  Contract .       26th  Year 


The  Agency  with  the  Short  Understandable  Contract 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Rcroiiiini'iuls  touchers  in  answer  to  Direct  Calls  l'rnm  Employers.  Has  good  teachers  for  any 
position  at  any  time.  Onr  free  Booklet  tells  liow  to  apply  tor  a  position. 

ANNA  ML  THURSTON,  Mgr.  E.  R.  NICHOLS,  Asst.  Mgr. 

623  South  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 

HIGH  SALARIED  TEACHING  POSITIONS  ^S3S£aiSS£ 

THE   MINNEAPOLIS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
S.  J.  Race,  Mgr.,  327  Fourteenth  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Our  field  is  the  Northwestern  and  Western  Stales.    Write  today  for  application  blank  and  booklet. 

DO  YOU  WANT  AN  INCREASE  IN  SALARY  ? 

Go  out  West  where  there  are  unusual  opportunities  and  register  with  the  largest  and  most  reliable  teachers' 
agency.  Address  PA  I  L  s.  I  I  LE  It  -  M  a  nn  cr  r 

Glarlt  Teachers'  Agency,  Chamber  ol*  Commerce  KM:;.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Adams  School  and  Ollice  Bureau  iE^«£^£%&fr  »e  Assistents-  Want 


J.  PORT  ICR    VI)  VMS.  Manager, 


:i  j  I  Peoples  Gas  iliiildiiiff,  Chicago 


TIIE  QDCWED  TCAPUED'C  AfiEIIPV    has  had  THIRTY-ONE  years  of  ei- 
I  nC'OIlCn  Lll"  I  bHUnCn  0"HUCIIU  I     perience,  co-operating  with  TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS.   Write  for  our  free  booklet. 
AUDITORIUM    BUILDING  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Teachers 


Northwest  Teachers'  Agency 


h.  j.    bkst  !•(  ISITIDNS  fi 


to  California  and  Alaska,  Si 


I  II.  HAW  I.  A.  91.  Mgr.,  Milt  I  II 
VAKIJI.l,  Wiwh.   Also  Portland,  Ore, 


ENTERPRISING,  EFFICIENT, 
PROGRESSIVE  and  PROFESSIONAL 
METHODS. 


f\  PLACING  AGENCY  FOR  TEACH EUS 

\S>  M'SINISS  MEN'S  CLEAKISU  ROUSE.  DEMUR 

InveSliijalM  umt  Recommends  Teachers  lot  All  Departments 
W'-X  ,     ol  &h«d  artctColleg;  Work,    '•  i 

We  Coyer  the,  Entire  W  EST 


Positions  Guaranteed : 


Colorado  Teachers5  Agency 


FRED  DICK,  ExState  Supt.,  JMer.,  DENVER,  COL. 

-Twenty  years  successful  service  in  behalf  of  Teachers 
and  School  Officials.  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 


WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Califi 


For  Every  Depart ment,  of 
School  Work.  As  Publishers 
o£  the  annual  "Ilocky  Mountain 

v  s<-i  I  Directoi  les,"  ue  are  in  touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  following  States:  Lrizona 

dorado,  Idaho.  Kansas,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota  Oklahoma 
i  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  an<l  Wyoming,  BOOKLET— "How  to  Anplv  for  a  School  and  Se^ 
m,  with  Laws  of  Certification  CS^g 


R< 


of 


erf- 


Rocky  Mr  Teachers 

/IG£A/CY.  EMPIRE  BLD  G,  DenVEr.COLO. 


WHITE  US  TODAY  for  free  Bookie 
showing  how  we  place  our  teacher; 

WILLIAM  BUFFER,  Manager.   

THE    LARGEST  TEAC  HERS'  AGENCY  IN  THE    ROCKY    MOUNTAIN  REGION. 


RELIABLE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


NEEDED. 


Has  grade,  high  school  and  college  positions  to 
offer  teachers   NOW.     Experienced  teachers, 
normal  and  onllene  graduates,  vocational  and 
10S  Coleoi  d  Kids..   OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKI, A. 


POSITIONS  of  all  kinds  for  TEACHERS  AD  »TTft\«  lectin  , 
Write  us  your  qualifications.  FREE  Literature.  vH/IUVIM,  to  ordi 
Co-Operative  Instructors'  Ass  n.     Marion,  Ind.  |  P.  A.  MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY, 


The  TEXAS  TEACHERS9  BUREAU  i^r^: 

M  )\V  in  its  27th  Year  is  the  OLDEST  and  Most  Efficient  Teacher  Placing  Service 
to  be  secured  in  the  SOUTHWEST.  Direct  and  Positive  Aid.  Requests  from 
School   Boards   and    Superintendents    now   coming    in    for  the  NEXT  SESSION'. 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

THE  LEADING  AGENCY  for  the  entire  WEST  and  ALASKA. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  enroll  for  1915-16  va-  n^v/C/>  lsjrihn 
Write  immediately  for  Free  Circular.  DUlbt:f  lUdllO 


Would  you  like  to  come  west  where  the  climate 
is  mild  and  the  wages  are  good?1   If  so,  write, 

PRIEST  AND  BRAS,  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

409  Lumber  Exchange,  PORTLAND,  Ore.,  or  3174  Arcade  BuiSding,  SEATTLE,  Wash. 


MIDLAND        Fourteen  years  under  the  same  management  assures  both  teacher  and 

TEACHERS*    employer  the  best  service.    Write  either  office  for  blank. 

AGENCY.        Station  A.     Spokane,  Wash.      Warrcnsburg,  Missouri. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  POSITION  OR  PROMOTION  -«;;,  .-■',!  »:;;;„ 

rural  schools  to  State  University.  Have  placed  over  eleven  thousand  brainy  men  and  women  in 
good  positions.  No  registration  tec  necessary. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASS'N.,  681  Scarritt,  Kansas  City ,  Mo.' 


Our  Teachers' Agency  is  really  more  eliicient  because  it  is  a 
regular  department  of  the  I  'ollege.tliereforehas  t  he  confidence  of 
school  authorities  who  call  on  us  as  t  hey  do  no  other  agency.  Our 
influence  and  methods  are  so  successful  that  we  can  absolutely  guarantee  the  location  of  well  qualified  teachers 
provided  t  hey  register ea  rly.  Hue  locate  you  then  you  pay  us,  if  you  are  not  located  we  forfeit  our  guarantee 
and  pav  von  as  high  as  *~>i). (to  cash  forfeiture.  This  is  straight  nud  hacked  hv  an  endowed  college.  Write  tor 
I, lank  today.     TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  SCARRITT-MORRISVILLE  COLLEGE,  Morrisville,  Missouri. 


hates,  essays,  etc., prepared 
twelve  years'  experience. 


Dayton,  Ohio 


Transporting  Children  to  Public 
Schools 

At  least  forty-three  States  authorize 
the  transportation  of  pupils  to  public 
schools  at  the  expense  of  school  dist  ricts, 
according  to  a  bulletin  by  A.  C.  Mona- 
hanof  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. In  certain  States  transportation 
at  public  expense  is  permissive  only,  in 
others  obligatory.  Ohio,  for  example, 
requires  transportation  for  children  two 
miles  or  more  from  the  school,  while 
other  States  require  transportation  when 
the  distance  is  one  and  one-half  miles  or 
more.  In  several  of  the  States,  the 
school  authorities  may  pay  parents  or 
guardians  a  fixed  amount  per  clay  for 
transportation,  while  Maine,  Vermont, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Oregon 
permit  payment  for  room  and  board  for 
pupils  in  homes  convenient  to  the  schools 
where  the  cost  of  so  doing  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  transportation. 

As  to  the  means  of  transportation  the 
bulletin  says:  "Sentiment  seems  to 
favor  the  school  wagon  where  properly 
managed;  yet,  while  the  wagon  is  the 
usual  form  of  conveyance  furnished, 
many  children  are  transported  by  steam 
railroads,  electric  cars,  automobiles,  and 
even  by  gasoline  launches."  Competent 
drivers  are  essential  in  any  plan  for 
transportation,  according  to  the  bulletin. 
The  character  of  the  driver  is  so  impor- 
tant that  State  legislation  in  some  in- 
stances, for  example  Wisconsin,  re- 
quires that  "each  driver  contracted  with 
must  be  of  excellent  moral  character, 
trustworthy  and  responsible,  and  must 
furnish  a  safe  team  with  suitable  con- 
veyance." The  kind  of  wagons  used 
is  regarded  as  so  important  that  manj 
States  purchase  their  own  wagons  and 
hire  only  drivers  and  teams.  "The  best 
wagons"  are  those  where  the  driver  sits 
inside  with  the  children,  and  where  there 
are  glass  sides  instead  of  curtains."  In 
cold  weather  rugs  and  lap-robes  are 
used,  and  sometimes  the  wagons  are 
heated  by  means  of  oil  stoves. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  transportation 
ranges  from  ten  to  eighteen  cents  per 
day.  The  average  expense  for  the 
school  year  is  about  $23  per  pupil. 


Enters  the  Agency  Field 

Mr.  Goddard,  who  for  the  past  eight 
years  has  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Forest  Park  (Chicago)  public  schools, 
has  severed  his  connection  therefrom, 
and  is  manager  of  V.  G.  Trueblood  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Educators'  Agency  of  Chica- 
go. This  company  originated  the  success- 
ful Personal  Service  plan  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  teachers  desiring  a 
change  of  location  or  position.  In  the 
new  position  Mr.  Goddard  feels  that  he 
is  broadening  his  scope  of  usefulness  in 
the  educational  world.  Hs  is  well  pre- 
pared by  both  education  and  experience 
to  render  efficient  service  to  teachers, 
superintendents  and  educators  generally 
in  this  new  field  of  endeavor.  Besides 
being  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  he  had  special  in- 
struction in  science  at  the  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University,  and  also  prides  him- 
self that  the  late  Colonel  Francis  W. 
Parker  had  a  hand  in  molding  his  edu- 
cational ideas.  Associated  with  him  are 
Mr.  R.  L.  Paddock  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Engineering  Department,  and  Mr. 
Chester  H.  Greene,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, head  of  the  Commercial  Teachers' 
Department. 

Mr.  Goddard's  new  address  is  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  19  South  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to 
have  his  friends  call  or  address  him. 


A  Successful  Superintendent 
Resigns 

Supt.  L.  F.  Amidon  of  Iron  Mountain, 
Michigan,  has  just  handed  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Board  to  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  present  school  year,  Mr. 
Amidon  has  administered  the  schools 
of  Iron  Mountain  for  the  past  seventeen 
years  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He 
came  to  Iron  Mountain  soon  after  getting 
his  Master's  Degree  from  Harvard  and 
the  school  system  under  his  direction  has 
developed  until  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  no  little  local  pride  to  the  people  of 
the  Iron  Range.    A  beautiful  new  High 


Spanish !  * 


_  rcncli ! 
German  ! 
Italian  * 

There  urn  unl  j  niitcd  opportune! 
tie*.  e.ood  potations  und  higher  Raf- 
ai  i«-*  for  men  ami  women  who 
know  foreign.  Inn^uutfes.  ThcLaiin 
American  countries  will  need 
American  teacher*.  Prepare  no*  ! 
You  can  learn  easily  und  rttjirlfl? 
at  I  ■  -fi'  during  spare  wom«  uU 
by  the 

Language  Phone  Method 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lin^uistry. 

It  i->  simple,  inexpensive  .  .  I  convenient.  Yon  In-ar, 
Uie  living  voice  of  a  Dative  pxofesHor  pronounce  the 
foreign  words  and  phne»e-,ovcr  mid  over,  until  )  on  know 
them.  Out  records  can  be  lined  on  un>  talking  machine. 

\\  rite  for  Free  "Treatise  on  Language  Study"",  par- 
ticulars of  easy  payment  plan  and  free  trial  offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD, 
064  Putnam  Building,   2  v\  eat  <5Ui  Street,  New  York 

Our  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence 


FREE 


The  corner-stone  of  the  Palrper  Method  I'lan  is  tlio 
Normal  Course  by  Correspondence,  which  1b  VKKK 
to  teachers  whose  pupils  use  one  or  the  other  of  our 
textbooks.  Every  teacher  who  evinces  a  fine  pro- 
fcssional  spirit,  and  obtains  our  Teachers'  Certificate, 
becomes  an  expert  penman  herself,  able  to  demon- 
strate her  art  skillfully  and  automatically  in  her  claftv 
room.  and  finds  it  an  easy  task  to  arouse  in  her  pupils 
a  tremendous  s j  i lit  of  enthusiastic  admiration  and 
em  illation.  Write  for  our  free  hook  let  show  in",  hand- 
writing specimens  from  fir*t-urade  pupils  in  the 
sc  hools  of  Hoquiam,  Washington,  and  for  further 
particulars. 

The  A. 


N.  Palmer  Co. 


30  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

120  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


32  S.Wabash  Ave, 

Chicago.  111. 
Palmer  Building, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


The  Key  To  Success 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social 
Buccebtj  is  the  ability  to  rc mem  Iter, 
lean  make  your  mind  an  infalli- 
ble classified  index  from  which 
yon  can  instantly  select  thought** 
facts,  figures,  names,  faces.  \.m 
nb les  you  to  con ceu tfote,  develop 
Sftf  con  t  rol ,  Off  ream  c  0a  z  hfui  u  esu . 
think  on  yourfteti  eutdvoM  an  oarf- 
ience.  Easy,  bimple.  The  resull 
of  20  years  experience  in  develop- 
ing memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  *  f 
my  book.  "How  to  Rem*  mb-  r" 
and  Copi/rtffh ted  Memoru  lest  Free, 
alsd  how  to  obtain  FUKK  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Prof 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  791  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI, 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  in  I^AW, 

American  College  ol  Physical  Education, 

Inc.  (Oo-JSthuxUianal.)  Including  School  for  Phys- 
ical Directors,  School  for  Playground  Workers 
and  School  lor  Teachers  of  Kugenics. 
FfVE  WEEKS,  June  30  to  Aug.  S 
rioccpc   will  he  conducted  in  ,  les  of  Phvsl- 

,..,1  Education.  They  will  be  open  to  he- 
ginning  and  advanced  students.  Each  department 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  specialist. 

Hundreds  ol  Teachers 

an.l  combine  it  with  their  rrpilar  teac:  im?  work,  »n<l  than  tain  more  mmicj. 

The  Schools 

iiljuourlSjtfc.  q,,v„  YrilP  >„,  i„a|  CanrM  l,.=ii,s  Srpt.  Ill 

SEND  FOR  OCR  A  XXOCXCEMEXT.   Ad  lirss  Secrelorg, 

Box  22-42nd  ,v  Grind  Blvd.,  CIIK'ACU,  llllvols 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Snm  is  the  Best  Employer 

Pay  is  high  and  sure;  hour-*  short; 
places  permanent;  promotion  rvw 
alar;  vacations ^rith  paj';  thous- 
ands of  vacancies  every  year;  all 
kinds  of  pleasant  work  even  where; 
no  lay-offs;  no  pull  needed;  com- 
mon education  sufficient. 

This  Book 


tells  of  about  300.0(10  protected 
positions  in  the  V,  s.  Govern- 
ment service,  where  there  is  a 
bin  chance  for. yon-  if  yon  want 
it— uith  sure*  and  generons  pay 
and  lifetime  employment.  Places 
open  to  American  citizens  of  18 
or  over. 

Special  money  back  guarantee 
if  you  write  today  for  Booklet  R, 
1H0.  IT  IS  FREE. 

fail  Hopkins,   Washington  li  C 


HO TH  STl'DY  Cenitieate.  Diploma.  Degree.  Cata- 
logue free.  Teachers'  Professional  College.  Auatiu.Tex. 


WANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks 


«-,r  ««  ,l  ,  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
ommrmp  J,i  00  m«mh.  ,*  „,.,„_  R„,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Imifasf  lu  >1 10  tnonllt.        s,„  ._.-,„.i  m,   ,  „„,,.,, 

Cooimon  edwition        iTnThn jTiiiinut  rnniiiiiiitin  jimiiiM 

sullitirnt.  Pull  not  cN*.'1"  rcx»miMii  :  :;.» ..r  ..•(.- . 

HMfS\dfy   Coot-     ^     we.tJob.liow  uM.itiaMt  su,l  frco  dettrijitif. 
mon  rdwdllAll  »*s 
Mtfliucnl.     .      '  ' 


April  1915 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 
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O  rawing -—Pain  ting 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mail 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Be  a  C'artooDist,  Newspaper, 
Magazine  or  commercial  Illii-.- 
tralor;  paintin  WaterColorsor 
[  Oil.  iel  us  develop  your  tal- 
ent. Free  Scholarship  Award. 
Your  name  and  address  brings 
you  full  particulars  of  this  un- 
usual oiler  by  return  mail  and 
our  handsome  illustrated  Art 
Annual,  free. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE  Studio  864,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

THE  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL. 

Registered  by  the  state  of  Illinois.  Three  year 
course  preparatory  instruction.  Theoretical  and 
practical  class  work  throughout  the  course. 
For  information  address 

MISS  E.C.  BURGESS,  R.N.  Supt.,  Box  31,  Training  School 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,        -        -  Chicago 


M0NTESS0R1  SIMMER  COURSE 

Montessori  Teacher  -  Training  School 

Instruction   in   t lie  theory  and  use  of 
the  Montessori  materials.     Resident  and 
day  students.     $30,000  building  adjoin- 
ing All  Saints'  Episcopal  Cburch.  Ele- 
mentary and  college   preparatory  courses. 
•1th   year  teacher  -  training    course  begins 
Oct.  1,  1M">.    For  illustrated  folder  address 
MRS.  J.  SCOTT  ANDERSON,  Directress, 
Torresdale  House,  Torresdale,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

offer  employment  for  life  at  a  salary 
ranging  from  $800  to  $1800  per  year,  with 
short  hours  under  pleasant  conditions 
and  no  fear  of  Vlay-bffs"  or  strikes.  Ameri- 
can citizens  18  or  over  are  eligible.   Our  64- 

Mga  booklet  contain*  Mat  of  puaitimis,  requirement s,  etc  , 
an 'I  tr lip  boiTTou  ran  prepare  for  "Exams"  untlex  por»on»l 
■uparrllion  ofa  former  U.  S.  Civil  Service  B«Crat*r» -Exami- 
ner.   Bwkletia  FREE,  without  o Mixtion.    Write  to-day. 

PATTERSON  CIVILSERVICE  SCHOOL 
Box  1510  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


National  Kindergarten 


College 


ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  President. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL — June  14  to  August  6. 

KINDERGARTEN   AND  PRIMARY  METHODS. 

Model  Demonstration  Schools. 
Credits  applied  on  regular  Courses. 
Resident  Dormitory  on  College  Grounds. 
Come  to  a  school  where  instruction  received  will 
have  practical  value  in  your  fall  work. 
For  full  i  Dformation  address 

Box  30,  2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 


COPY   THIS  SKETCH 


ndlct 


r  »kcl. 


f  ll|t](.ll'ill.-r  nr  c;ir  in»t.      M  v  ]•! 

'leTeioji  your  talent.     Fifteen  Tear; 
«ork    for  aenp]iaprrH   and  uia^u/ 
fiep  me  to  teach  Ton    Scml  meyoi 
President  WiUun  with  >»•  in  atnmpR  and  1  i 
imtt youateetlenon  nlato  aiao  collection 
irawiDgi  showing  poiilbllltlei  for  YOU. 

THE  LAN  DON  SCHOOL  OF 
ILLUSTRATING   AND  CAKTOONIW 
1  t.'>:t  bcliofield  Building.  CI 


Illinois  Training  School 
For  Nurses 

FOUNDED  JN  1880 

Offers  :ui  up-to-date  course  in  theoretical  Instruction 
and  practical  training  to  women  who  wish  to  enter 
the  uursiug  profession. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements 
Of  good  health,  of  age  (19-3-">)  of  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or 
i educational  equivalent. 

The  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  in- 
cluding a  preliminary  course. 

The  school  catalog  and  blanks,  will  !><■  s^nt  on  ap- 
plication totheSITPT.  OF  NI  KSKS.  509  llonore 
St..  Chicago,  III. 


BE  A  BANKER. 

Splendid  opportu  uities  for  School  Teach- 
ers—men or  women.  Pleasant  work .  short 
hours.nll  holidays  off. yearly  vacation  wit  h 
pay,  good  salary.  Learnathome.  Diploma 
in  six  months.    Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  President. 
Imol  of  Banking,!  5  9  McLenc  Building.  Columbus,0. 


STUDY 


LAW 


At  HOME 


University 
Methods; 
Theory  and 

Practice;  Our  Course  most  complete, 
practical,  easiest  of  any  by  mail.  En.-  , 
dorsed  by  Bench  and  Bar.  LL.  B.  Degree 
conferred.     Faculty  Prominent  Attorneys. 
hrer  Puhiic  Rneakinir  CowBe.    Catalog:  and  Evi- 
ik-nce  of  Results  FREE. 

Mckinley  university. 

7  E.  55th  Street  Chicago.  III.  JUL 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

poetlions  are  in  all  pariB  of  the  country  (lood  pay, 
"teady  work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings, 
promotions  on  merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and 
sick  leave  with  pay  Many  thousand*  appointed  yearly. 
Both  sexes  No  political  pull.  Nearly  aoo,ouO  classi- 
fied positions  Common  school  education  sufficient;. 
Full  intorniation  and  nmsiiunrj  used  by  tho  Civil 
Hervice  Coniniiflsiou  free. 

r.OLUMUIAN  COKKLSI'.  COLLLGL,  WASHING  ION,  I).  C. 


School  building  has  just  been  completed 
which  cost  $175,000  and  contains  the 
latest  possible  equipment.  In  order  to 
give  this  the  greatest  utility  Mr.  Amidon 
has  installed  what  he  calls  the  "block" 
system  which  enables  the  pupil  to  pur- 
sue a  chosen  line  of  work,  going  to  school 
half  a  day  while  the  other  half  is  devoted 
to  some  gainful  occupation.  Mr.  Amidon 
will  take  charge  of  the  Brewer  Teachers' 
Agency,  Suite  1302  and  1303  The  Audi- 
torium, Chicago,  after  the  middle  of 
June,  being  associated  with  Mr.  Orville 
Brewer  who  founded  this  Agency  nearly 
thirty-four  years  ago.  It  is  the  oldest 
Agency  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  has 
been  favorably  known  to  a  generation  of 
educators.   

Educational  Notes 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, have  prepared  a  school  exhibit 
together  with  a  booklet  describing  as- 
phalt, its  sources  and  uses,  which  they 
send  free  to  schools  which  ask  for  it. 
This  can  be  well  used  in  teaching  Com- 
mercial Geography. 

The  National  forests  now  aggregate 
about  185,000,000  acres.  More  than  1,- 
500,000  cattle  and  7,500,000  sheep  were 
grazing  last  year  on  portions  of  this. 
Timber  was  sold  amounting  to  $1,304,- 
053,  and  there  were  total  receipts  of  $2,  - 
437,710.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  were  paid  over  to  the  various 
states  in  which  the  forests  lie  for  the 
benefit  of  county  schools  and  roads. 

In  Sacramento,  the  City  Commissioners 
have  closed  certain  streets  for  thirty 
minutes  during  the  morning  recess  peri- 
od. Ropes  are  stretched  across  the  street 
just  before  the  children  come  into  the 
yard.  A  sign  is  put  up  stating  that  the 
street  is  closed  "for  thirty  minutes  by 
order  of  the  City  Commission."  Even 
those  living  near  the  schools  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  plan.  The  rather  limited 
playgrounds  of  some  of  the  schools  are 
thus  added  to  materially. 

Recently  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  pre- 
pared in  very  brief  form  a  list  of  Mini- 
mum Sanitary  Requirements  for  Rural 
Schools,  copies  of  which  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and 
every  member  of  all  county,  township 
and  district  boards  of  education.  Copies 
of  this  have  been  sent  to  each  county 
and  township  superintendent  in  the 
United  States.  Other  copies  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Declaring  that  the  "spirit  of  commer- 
cialism" is  militating  against  the  study 
of  the  classics,  President  M.  Woolsey 
Stryker  of  Hamilton  College,  (New 
York)  at  a  recent  teachers'  conference 
urged  educators  all  over  the  country  to 
rally  to  the  cause  of  classicism.  He  re- 
asserted his  belief  in  the  basic  value  of 
classical  study  as  essential  to  broad  edu- 
cation and  to  the  study  of  higher  mathe- 
matics. The  desire  for  makng  short  cuts 
through  college  and  preparatory  school 
courses  which  is  now  becoming  so  popu- 
lar was  characterized  by  Dr.  Stryker  as 
being  akin  to  the  get-rich  schemes  of 
business.  The  idea  that  success  is 
spelled  in  dollar  signs  alone  is  stigma- 
tizing the  educational  order.  Students 
are  not  encouraged  to  study  the  things 
that  take  time,  but  the  subjects  which 
can  be  skipped  through  soonest. 

J.  C.  Thomas,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Walker  County,  Texas,  has  pro- 
vided a  County  Entertainment  and  Lec- 
ture Course  for  Rural  Schools,  as  one  of 
the  progressive  movements  by  which  he 
is  bettering  the  conditions  in  the  schools 
of  that  county.  His  schedule,  running 
from  January  until  April,  provides  fine 
entertainments  for  each  of  the  communi- 
ties. The  communities  furnish  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  county  seat  for 
each  entertainment,  and  is  also  expected 
to  furnish  a  30  minutes'  program  in  con- 
nection with  each  meeting.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  efforts  Mr.  Thomas  is  making 
to  improve  the  schools  of  his  county. 
Another  is  a  County  Educational  Day 
Play  Festival  and  Interscholastic  League 
Meet  held  on  March  19th  and  20th.  It  is 
such  superintendents  and  such  special 
efforts  that  will  raise  the  standing' of 
schooly  in  that  great  and  growing  State. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency    7U— ""  A"£  *«* 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  oilier  teachers  to  colleges,  and  schooin.  Receives 
at  all  seasons,  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers.  \\  M.  O.  1* I C  ITT*  tier. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


EVERETT  O.  FISK  & 
2A  Park  St.,  Boston.  Muss. 
156*  Fifth  Am-.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1847  I-  Street,'  Washington.,  I).  ('. 
!iS  li.  .luck so ii  Itl v«l.,  Chicago,  III. 


<  O.,  Proprietors* 

■'(17  Masonic  Temple,  Denver,  Colo. 
51  I  Journal  Bide,  Port  hi  oil.  (Ire. 
•JKil  Shattuck  v  i  c.  Berkley,  <  al. 
3  I  t  Douglas  lildg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Albany  Teachers9  Agency,  inc.,  Albany,  IM.  V. 

Years  of  Experience.    Sound  Methods.    Send  for  Bulletin. 
HaHan  P.  French,  President,       Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec.  and  Myt. 


GET  IN  LINE  FOR  A  BETTER  mmM-{2SSSS!SSSS£ 


negotiated  lor  Instructors  desiring  blub  grade  positions  in  Universities,  Colleges, Normal  Schools,  High  Softools, 
Graded  and  PrivateSchooU.  .Engineering  and  Commercial  Brunches  ;  Music.  Art,  Physical  Training  and 
Domestic  Science.  The  Agency  with  The  Personal  Service.  V.  G.  Til  I  Ell  l,<»<»  l>  «V  CO.  I  M  . 
EDUCATORS  AGENCY.    A.  P.  Goddard,  manager.    Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  CHICAGO 


Ed  ma  ntls  Educators9  Exchange 


FOUNDED 
1897 


WORK  BEGUN  AT  ONCE  for  those  who  send  NAMES  of  REFERENCES  and  (25 
I  Edm«nd«,  Hrr.     101  Tie          SI.     BOSTON.  SU8S.      —S.  B.  Fares,  Mgr.     Welles  Bldg.      WII.kKS.lt  kKIti  . 


1 


SCHERMERH0RN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


353  Fifth  Ave,  NEW  YORK 

CHAS.W  .  MULFORD,  Proprietor 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
No  Advance  Fee 


205  C.  7th  STREKT, 
ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


35th  year.  First  class  equipment.  Operates 
locally  and  nationally.  Direct  calls  from 
school  officers.  Direct  recommendations. 
T  e  a  c  h  e  r  s  wanted  for   emergency  calls. 


THE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


R.  L.  riVERS  St  CO-    T  eacliers  with  experience  or  ability  to  leach  are  inviied 
to  consult  tii.s  Agency  with  a  view  of  securing  a  promotion  or  a  change  of  location. 
Lemoyne  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.     (27th  Year)    Co  operating  Agencies  in  Denver  Colo,  and  Atlanta, 


CUNNINGHAM  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

required  in  advance.    Mrs.  Margaret  Cunningham=Clancy 


recommends  in  answer  to  direct  calls 
from  school  officials.  Enrollment  fee  not 
Mgr.,  1  Magnolia  Terrace,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Chautauqua  Teachers'  Agency 


tauqua  Teachers'  Agency, 
tires  from  the  busiues 


422  Windsor  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"No  Position,  No  Fee."    Write  its  for  particulars 
Erie  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Erie,  Pa.  Sold  to  the  Cliau- 
Mr.  W.  K.  Diinorier,  Proprietor  and  Manager  for  the  past  seven  year* 
All  active  registrations  transferred  to  our  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  office. 


•«  M  J  _         m         -m    We  need  300  grade,  250  High  school,  340  Rural  teachers  at  once 

1/1/ !l  Y  WC*il  for  September.  Good  positions  now  open.  No  registration  fee.  Write 
w  ■         *a  ■•  ^  VM.    today,    OSWEGO  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


The  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE  uolSSTE 

Recommends  TEACHER5,  TUTORSand  SCHOOLS 


One  State 


r  terrltnrv  will  have  500  NEW  posi- 
pavinn  $1500  to  83000— Big  teachers 
ated.  OHIO  VALLEY  TfAlMRS  AGENCY,  A.  I .  Jolly.  Mgr.  Mentor.  Ky. 


The  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

of  Springfield,  Mass.  tills  positions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  but  is  especially  devoted  to  W ISSTE I ! N 
NEW  ENGLAND.  Enroll  now  for  the  sin  infi  und 
nexl  year.  A. II.  CAM  IMC  KM/,  Ph.D.,  lUanneev. 


Learn  Piano  Tuning  At  Home 


My  Patented  Tune-a-Phone  method 
makes  it  easy.  Eliminates  tfuesn  work. 
Anyonecan  learn.  A.  D.  Pope,  Texas, 
maile  $S2  first  tendays.  Courst*  guar- 
anteed aB  represented.  Diploma  granted, 
let.  graduate's  records,  etc. 

Wiles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning.  42 1  Inst.  Bldg.  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


Teachers  Wanted 

Big  Commission.  For  Parti< 
St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School, 


to  secure  students 
for    our  School, 
irs  address 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE  TUITION  BY  MAIL 

To  test  our  met  hods  of  teaching  by  correspondence,  we 
will  gran  I  "FriM-  Tit  it  ion  Scholarships"  to  a  I  im  itc-!  num- 
ber of  new  applicants  for  instruction  in  the  tallowing 

FREE  TUITION  COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  MAM. 
Normal  Penmanship  Bookkeeping 

High  School  Typewriting  Agriculture 

Professional  Shorthand  Civil  Service 

Salesmanship  Domestic  Science  Drawing 

Engineering  Law 
English  Story  Writing 

Over  1  OO  branches  included*  Knrolln  cm  i . 
tuition  free  to  first  applicants.  Send  us  your  uame  and 
address— NOW^rTODAY—  tomorrow  may  be  too  lute.  "■»*» 
it  now."  For  "Free  Tuition  Scholn^ship''  and.  frill  partic- 
ulars, address      CAItMiUIE  VOLl.hiiK,       -       Kiiircrs,  Ohio 


Real  Eatate 
Automobile 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Fourteenth  Session.  Largest,  best  and  cheapest  Summer  School  for  Teachers  in  the  South.  Former 
features  retained.  New  Courses  in  Library  Administration,  Heme  Economics,  Manual  Arts,  Agriculture, 
Country  Life  Problems,  Latin-American  History  and  Trade  Conditions.  Preparation  for  College. 
Credit  toward  Degrees.    Reduced  Railroad  Rates.    June  22  to  July  30.       Write  for  Announcement. 

FINE  MUSIC,  LECTURES,  VISATURES,  EXCURSIONS 


At  Last !   A  Perfect  Duplicator 

lias  been  perfected.  The  "Modem"  Duplicator  contains  noglueorgelatl&e. 
ALWAYS  "REMEMBER  I  [IE  MODEIIX  DUPLICATOK." 

Every  Business  and  Professional  Man  should  own  and  operate  a  "Mod- 
ern" Duplicator.   IT  WILL  SAVE  YOTJ  TIM  K.  LA  BOB  AM)  MONEY. 
When  you  want  ten,  twenty,  forty,  lilly  or  more  letters  of  the  same  kind, 


type' 


Ictti 


complete,  S  1.50 
Booklet  of  other  sizes  free. 

■i.e.  in  it  kin  a-  R  i:kv  is  CO., 


Examinations.  Solieitati 
Or  more  colors  at  the  sai 
years.    Can  be  used  a  In: 
Less  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  to  BCD 
Address  the  manufacturers 


list  write  one  letter  in  the  regular  way,  put  it 
copy  is  transferred  to  the  Duplicator,  remove 
(facsimile)  letters.  Music,  Maps,  Lessons, 
Letters  or  anything  can  he  duplicated  in  one 
me.  So  simple  a  child  cau  use  it.  Lasts  i"i 
'd  times  each  day.  Letter  size,  9x12  inches, 
and  teachers,  of  20  per  cent,  or  $:{.(>()  net. 


:5.{<»  I  ilili  Ave, 


Pittsburgh.  P 


Short-Story  Writing 


A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,    form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Storv  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  horn;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


One  student  writes:  I  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  when  1  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check  for 
$125  from  ' Everybody' s*  for  a  hu- 
morous story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Esenwein.  " 


We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 

ZSO'Page  Catalog  Free.    Please  Address 

THE  HOMF.  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    DrPt.    46,    Springfield,  Man 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


April  /y/j 


BOOKS  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  HAVE 


FIRST. 

teaching  the 

Set-lny'si 
every  conci 


Seeley's  Question  Book 


Prepared    Especially   tor    Teachers,  by 

DR.  Levi  seeley,  I'rofessoi  of  I 
ogy  in  the  New  Jersey  state  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N..I.,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  teachers  generally 
'History  of  Education,"  "Foundations  of  Education,"  "A  New  School  Management," 
Miss  Nellie  6.  Petticrew,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  successful  experience  in  the  Piqua, 
1  joint  author  oi  "Every  Day  Plans." 

■slion  Book"  is  in  use  on  several  publications.  They  arc  a  class  of  books  of  which  teach- 
y  in  need,  and  the  demand  is  large  and  constant.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in 
elves.  "Seeley's"  was  pioduced  in  answer  to  a  distinct  demand  for  something  new, 
:c.  It  was  prepared  on  strictly  pedagogical  lines  by  the  well-known  educational  writers 
large  sale  and  countless  commendations  which  h  has  enjoyed  since  it<  puhlical  iou 
haisu.-li  a  NEW  AND  MODERN  QUESTION  BOOK  would  be  welcomed  by  the 


ve,  and  II 
conclusio 

of  progressive  teach 

Seeley's  Question  Book  Thoroughly  Covers  the  Following  Topics: 


American 


Arithmetic 

Drawing 

Algebra 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Geography 


U.  S.  History 
Civil  Government 
Writing 

School  Management 
Methods  of  Teaching 


Nature  Study 
Lessons  on 

and  Morals 
Suggestions  for 

Study  of  Events. 


Manners 
the 


The  Above  Topics  Are  Treated: 

By  introductory  articles  by  Professor  Seeley,  exhaustively  treating  methods  of  studying  and 
various  subjects.  Tins  invaluable  feature  is  found  in  no  other  Question  Book  and  stamps 
ling  the  only  Pedagogical  Question  Book  published.    C  SECOND.   By  Questions  covering 
wible  phase  of  each  subject.     C  THIRD.    By  exhaustive  ansu  eis  to  all  these  questions. 
Seeley's  Question  Book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive  teacher,     it  is  invaluable  for 
class  and  personal  reviews,  preparing  for  examinations,  etc. 

Seeley's  Question  Book  lias       pages,  is  printed  on  a  fine  grade  of  laid  paper,  ueatlv  and  substan- 
tially bound  iu  silk  cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 
SEELEY'S  QUESTION  BOOK,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


Every  Day  Plans 


Por  Teachers  of  All  Grades.     By  Nellie  O.  Petticrew  and 
Nellie  McCabe,  of  the  Piqua",  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 
Every  Day  Plans  is  a  set  of  handsome  plan  books,  written  and  arranged  by  teachers  for  teachers  to 
supply  such  material  as  educational  journals  do  not  find  it  possible  to  furnish  because  of  the  varied  field 
which  they  must  cover. 

These  Plan  Books  contain  such  matter  as  the  teacher  needs  in  her  every  day  work  to  make  her  lessons 
bright,  fresh  and  interesting. 

They  bring  to  hand  the  things  which  require  much  time  and  research  to  (iud  and  which  the  teacher 
is  often  unable  to  procure  because  of  Itlck  of  necessary  books. 

They  glean  from  the  wealth  of  literal  ure,  art,  nature  study,  and  kindred  subjects  the  things  suited  to 
the  season  and  ada  pted  to  pupils  Of  all  ages. 

They  tell  how  to  do,  what  to  do,  and  supply  the  material  with  which  to  do. 
They  contain  no  theory — nothing  but  practical,  up-to-date  material. 

A  large  part  of  the  material  is  "ready  to  use"  and  judging  from  the  words  of  commendation  received, 
the  authors  have  fully  achieved  their  aim  of  providing  something  helpful  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

A  glance  at  the  subjects  treated  will  convince  you  that  they  are  just  the  books  for  which  thousands  of 
eachcrs  have  been  seeking. 

Music — Nature  Study  —  Language  and  Literature — Stories  of  Industry  and  His= 
tory — Biographies  Geography  Special  Day  Programs  Poems  and  flemory  Gems — 
Stories— Helps  in  Drawing    Calendars  and  Blackboard  Drawings — Busy  Work— Etc. 


The  Most  attractive  and  |  Volume  I   Hutumn  Plans 

V setul  Set  oi  Books  ever    Volume  II    Winter  Plans 

Published  for  Teachers  (  Volume  III   Sprii-g  PSr.ns 


Price 


Set  Complete,  3  Vol- 
umes, heavy  enamel- 
ed paper  covers  $1.00 


EVERY  DAY  PLANS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


t5t>  gear's 


The  Year's  Entertainments 


COMPILED  AND  ARRANGED  BY 
INEZ  N.  McFEE. 


is,  i;i 


.th 


■adc 


1  under  complete  programs  for  different  grades,  appropriate 
thdays,  or  other  Special  Occasions.  With  these  programs  as  a 
ntertainment  Material,  made  up  of  Recitations,  Songs,  Music, 
Directions  to  Teachers,  Hints  for  Decoration,  etc.  While  the 
rograms,  the  material  can  be  used  in  many  other  ways,  either 
le,  as  desired. 

I,  in  some  instances  both  the  primary  and  more  advanced 


supplied  for  the  same  occasion— thus  rendering  the  book  equally  helpful 
rives  in  alphabetical  arrangement  the  titles  of  the  more  than 


The  contents  of  this  book  are 
to  the  month  or  for  various  Holii 
basis,  the  book  provides  a  vast  ami 
Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Memory  Ge 
arrangement  is  based  on  various  ci 
in  connection  with  set  programs  or 
Graded.  Much  of  the  material 
programs  and  material  being 
to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

The  Index  is  printed  complete  and 
six  hundnd  selections  contained  in  the 

Character  of  Contents.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved 
selections  should  appear  in  this  book,  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material 
is  presented.  A  large,  number  of  selections  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  general  collection,  as  they  are 
protected  by  copyright  and  could  be  used  only  by  consent  of  author  or  publisher. 

No  matter  w  hat  other  Entertainment  Books  you  have  you  need  this,  yet  with  this  book  little 
else  in  this  line  would  really  be  needed,  for  it  aims  to  and  does  supply  an  abundance  of  material  for 
any  occasion. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  364  double  column  pages  (size  page  5'e  x  S' .,  inches)  well  bound  in  silk 
cloth.  PRICE  $1.00. 

I  HE  YEAR'S  ENTERTAINMENTS,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.90. 


Practical  Selections 


irds 


Compiled  by  (irace  B.  Faxon  from  Normal  Instructor 
and  Primary  Plans  for  the  Past  Twenty  Years. 

ivery  branch  of  study  being  represented. 

ird  drawings,  paper  cuttings,  nature  and  rending 


It  is  adapted  for  use  by  teachers  of  all  grad 
Thirtyfour  full  page  illustrations  of  bli 
lessons, and  ideas  foi  number  and  busy-work  < 

Seventy-five  pages  of  entertainments,  covering  holidays  and  birthdays  used  in  schoolrooms. 
Thirty  pages  of  the  best  "pieces  to  speak"  ever  collected  ill  one  group,  selected  for  c\  ci  \  g  i  adc. 
One  hundred  seventy-five  pages  of  choice  material  class! lied  by  topics  as  indicated  by  table  of  con 
tents  given  below: 


The  Teacher  and  the  School 
Some  Helps  in  Arithmetic 
Simple  Lessons  in  Ethical  Theories 
The  Newest  Methods  in  Geography 
Nature  Study  Within  the  Reach  of  All 
Some  Dev  ices  to  Obtain  Perfect  Spelling 
Everv  Dav  Drawing 
Reading   Our  Greatest  Problem 
History  Made  Interesting 
School  Arts  and  Crafts 
How  to  Study  Pictures 
The  Use  of  Dramatic  Play 


Easy  Lessons  in  Domestic  Science 

Manual-Training  in  the  Grades 

Simple  but  Scientific  Physical  Exercises 

Seat  Work  that  has  Proved  Successful 

Helpful  Studies  in  Literature 

Written  and  Oral  Work  in  Language 

Phj  siology  Out  of  the  Old  Paths 

Plans  and  Material  for  Entertainment 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Singing 

Pieces  for  Friday  Afternoon 

How  to  Obtain  Good  Results  in  Penmanship 


A  320=page  book,  printed  on  fine  eggshell  book  paper  and  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  65  cents. 

Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  teachersare  using  PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS  in  their  daily  wot  k.  It 
is  a  book  of  a  thousand  helps  and  suggestions  a  book  to  w  hich  any  teacher  may  go  at  any  time  and  find 
help  and  encouragement  on  almost  any  phase  of  school  work. 

PRACTICAL  SELECTIONS,  with  Normal  instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 


The   School  Year 


School-Year 


COMPILED    AND    EDITED    BY    GRACE   B.  FAXON, 
Compiler  of  "Practical  Selections." 


livided  into  ten 
j  a  certain  topic 

Thus  "Home" 
dpful,  practical 
nportance  of  co- 

to  bring  about 


Frills 


This  book  for  teachers  is  arranged  on  a  new  and  most  helpful  plan.  The  text  i: 
sections  each  representing  one  month  of  the  school  year,  each  section  being  devotee 
•-elected'by  the  compiler  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  standards  of  elementary  educatio 
is  the  topic  chosen  for  the  first  school  month— September— and  some  dozens  of  the  most 
articles  relating  to  this  topic  make  up  this  division.  This  chapter  aims  to  define  the 
operation  between  home  and  school,  between  parent  and  teacher,  and  to  help  the  teacf 
desirable  results  from  the  forming  of  such  a  bond. 

The  other  chapters  are  entitled:     Outdoors,  Worth  whiles,  Happy  Days,  Fundamentals, 
Tests  and  Contests,  Sympathy,  Character,  Values. 

Some  entertainment  features  are  provided at  the  close  of  a  number  of  chapters,  and  the  many  illus- 
trations are  valuable  exponents  oi  ideas  for  decoration,  construction  work  or  supplements  to  the  com- 
mon branches. 

Although  the  subject  matter  in  each  division  lias  special  reference  to  the  topic  representing  a  par- 
ticular month,  it  is  equally  available  for  any  other  time. 

256  pages.     Printed  on  fine  egg  shell  paper  and  splendidly  bound  in  silk  cloth.     PRICE  (>5  cents. 
THE  SCHOOL  YEAR,  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  one  year,  $1.60. 

flrir  For  various  otht  v  Comlitnulkm  Ctf/'ers  loleich  inclmlr.  above  books xeercvrrxc  side.  1  i 

J    F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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1     County  Control  of  Education 

Except  for  New  England,  where  the 
township  plan  works  admirably,  county 
control  of  education,  is  recommended  by 
the  United  Stated  IJureau  of  Education 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools. 

According  to  A.  C.  Monahan.  author  of 
a  bulletin  just  issued,  the  county  is  the 
unit  of  supervision  in  at  least  thii  ty -nine 
States  of  the  Union,  and  some  form  of 
county  control  of  schools  is  now  found  in 
eighteen  states.  Comparing  county  con- 
trol with  district  and  township  control, 
the  "county  unit  seems  to  have  most  to 
commend  it,"  says  the  bulletin,  although 
the  district  unit  is  still  the  most  common 
form  of  control  for  the  country  at  large. 
The  district  unit  of  organization  is  in 
practice  in  twenty-eight  States. 

Mr.  Monahan's  investigation  shows 
that  county  control  has  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  while  the 
district  is  the  unit  of  organization  in 
most  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

In  the  New  England  States,  where 
cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  in- 
cluded in  the  township,  and  where  the 
township  is  the  unit  of  local  taxation 
and  local  government  in  nearly  all  civil 
affairs,  "township  control  has  proved 
very  satisfactory." 

Where  conditions  are  not  exceptional, 
as  in  New  England,  Mr  Monahan  finds 
that  county  control  recommends  itself 
because  it  is  already  the  unit  of  super- 
vision in  mostof  the  States;  it  gives  the 
schools  better  support  by  giving  the  en- 
tire county  the  benefit  of  taxes  paid  by 
corporations  such  as  railroads;  it  gives 
the  schools  better  teachers  with  better 
salaries,  yet  the  schools  are  run  more 
economically;  it  removes  the  school  from 
unwise  local  influences  and  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  the  selection  of  teachers  from 
a  wider  range  and  upon  their  merits;  it 
injects  business  into  the  management  of 
the  schools;  "with  no  axes  to  grind,  no 
favorites'  to  reward,  a  small  board  for 
all  schools  of  the  county  provides  the 
best  possible  schools  for  all  the  chil- 
dren." 


Prepared  to  Teach 

The  high  school  girl  who  is  to  teach  in 
the  country  should  know  something  about 
the  country;  she  should  be  taught  in  the 
way  that  we  expect  her  to  teach.  The 
rural  school  is  the  most  important  edu- 
cational factor  and  the  preparation  of 
the  rural  school  teacher  is  the  important 
task.  The  normal  schools  will  not  be 
able  to  supply  the  demand  for  rural 
teachers  for  years  to  come,  so  the  public 
high  schools  must  shoulder  the  burden. 
The  large  majority  of  rural  teachers  are 
women,  many  of  whom  are  reared  in 
town.  They  must  be  taught  agriculture 
from  the  farmers'  point  of  view,  and 
must  study  rural  conditions  and  not 
books  alone. " — Prof.  A.  V.  Stone,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 


EsterbrooK 

SchoolPens 


1—1  PROFESSIONAL  PEN. 


Why  are  Esterbroolc 
Pens  used  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  public  schools? 

Because  they  are  the  easiest 
writing,  longest-wearing  of  all 
pens  and  have  given  entire  satis- 
faction for  more  than  a  half- 
century. 

rnrC    Complete  assortment  of  school  pens. 
I    IvLL   Also  .lliistraied  booklet.    Write  today. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

■New  York       Camden, N.J. 


J3  MODIFIED  SLANT 


The  Instructor  Literature  Series 


COMPRISING  THE  VERY  KEST  Ol 

Supplementary  Readers  and  Classics  for  AH  Grades 

The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  intended  to  provide  good  reading  in  convenient  and  inexpensive  form,  for  all  grades 
in  the  school.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  school  course,  and  became  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school .  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
many  standard  and  accepted  Classics,  a  large  number  of  books  specially  prepared  by  writers  who  understand  intimately  the 
needs  of  the  schoolroom. 

5  CENTS— SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  AND  CLASSICS-5  CENTS 

This  is  the  most  extended  and  complete  list  of  this  class  of  books  published,  and  is  being  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  many  new  titles  each  year.  Each 
book  has  3'2  or  more  pages;  well  made,  with  strong  attractive  paper  covers,  in  assorted  colors  and  different  designs.  They  include  Fables,  Myths,  Nature,  Biography, 
History,  Industries  and  Literature.    Many  new  titles  in  this  list. 


FIRST  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*6  Kairy  Stories  of  the  Moon. — 
*27  Kleven  Fables  from  .Esop  — 
28  More  Fables  from  vEsop — 
+29  Indian  Myths — Bush 
140  Nursery  Tales — Taxlor 
288  Primer  from  Fableland— Wagutre 
Nature 

1  Little  Plant  People— Part  I— 

2  Little  Plant  People— Part  II— 
*30   Story  ol  a  Sunbeam — Millet 
*3i    KittyMitteiis  and  Her  Friends 

History 

*32   Patriotic  Stories  (Story  of  the 
Flag,  Story  of  Washington,  etc.) 
Literature 

*I04  Mother  Goose  Reader 

First  Term  Primer — Magnire 
*23o  Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  for 
lieginners 

SECOND  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

33  Stories  from  Andersen — Taylor 

34  Stories  from  Grim —  Ta  \  l<>> 

*36  Little  Red  Riding  Hood— Reiter 
*37  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk — Reiter 
a3S  Adveuturesof  a  brownie — 

Nature 

3  Little  Workers  (Animal  Stories) 
39  Little  Wood  Friends — Mayne 

*40  Wings  and  Stings — Ilalijax 

41  Story  of  Wool  — Mayne 

42  Bird  Stories  from  the  Poets — 
History  and  Biography 

43  Story  of  theMayflower — McCabe 
45  hoy  hood  of  Washington — Reiler 

204  Hoy  hood  of  Lincoln— Reiler 
Literature 

*72  Bow-Wow    and     Mew-Mew  — 


Li 


ik 


*I52  Child's    Garden     of     Verses — 
Stevenson 
206  Picture  Study  Stories  for  Little 

Children—  Cranston 
220  Story  of  the  Christ  Child  — 
262  Four  Little  Cotton-Tails— Smith 
290  Fuzz  in  Japan — A  Child-Life 
Reader — Mag  u  ire 

THIRD  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*4b  Puss  in  Boots  and  Cimlerella 
*47  Greek  Myths — Klingensmith 
*48  Nature  Myths — Metcalf 
*5o  Reynard  the  Fox— Best 
102  Thumbelina  and  Dream  Stories 
♦146  Sleeping    Beauty    and  Other 
Stories 

174  Sun  Myths — Reiler 

175  Norse  Legends,  I — Reiler 

176  Norse  Legends.   II — Reiler 

*  1 77  Legends  of    the   Rhiueland — 
282  Siegfried,   The     Lorelei,  aird 
Other  Rhine  Legends — McCabe 
Nature  and  Industry 

49  Buds,  Stems  and  Fruits — Mnviie 

51  Story  of  Flax  Mayne 

52  Story  of  Glass — Hanson 
*53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 

Drop — Mayne 
135  Little  People  of  the  Hills  (Drv 
Air  and  Dry  Soil  Plants)— Chasi 
203  Little     Plant    People    of  tlit 

Waterways — Chase 
133  Aunt    Martha's    Corner  Cup- 
board—Part I.   Story  of  Tea  and 
the  Teacup 
137  Aunt    Martha's    Corner  Cup- 
board— Part  II.   Story  of  Sugar, 
Coffee  and  Salt 
13S  Aunt    Martha's    Corner  Cup- 
board—Part  III.    Story  of  Rice, 
Currants  and  Honey 
History  and  Biography 
*4  Story  of  Washington — Reilei  e 
7  Story  of  Longfellow — Mi  Cabe 
*2i  Story  of  the  Pilgrims — Poit  ers 
*44  Famous  Early  Aineric  a  11  s 

(Smith,  Staudish,  Penn)— Busk 
*5+  Story  of  Columbus — McCabe 
55  Story  of  Whittier— McCabe 
57  Story  ofLouise  M.  Alcott — Bush 
*59  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
60  Children   of   the    Northland — 
G2  Children  of  the  South  Lands— 

I  (Florida,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico) 

63  Children  of  the  South  Lauds— 

II  (Africa,  Hawaii,  The  Philip- 
pines)— McFee  * 

64  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies —  I 
(New  Amsterdam) — Baker 

65  Child   Life    in  the   Colonies — 
II  (Pennsylvania) — Baker 


6C  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies— III 
(Virginia) — Baker 

6S  Stories  of  the  Revolution— I 
(Fthan  Allen  and  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys)—  McCabe 

69  Stories  of  the  Revolution  -II 
(Around  Philadelphia  ) — McCabe 

70  Stories  of  tlve  Revolution  —  III 
(Marion,   the    Swamp   Fox)  — 

*I32  Story  of  Franklin — Fans 

*i64  The   Little    Brown  Baby  and 
Other  Babies 

♦165  Geniila,  the  Child  of  the  Des- 
ert, and  some  of  Her  Sisters 

*166  Louise  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Her 
New  Home.  (/Vos.  16./, 165,  266  aie 
the  stories  from  "Seven  Little 
Sisters"  by  Jane  Andrews) 
167  Famous  Artists  I — Laudseer  and 
Bonheur— Petticrew 

Literature 

*35  Goody  Two  Shoes 
58  Selections     from     Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary 
*67  The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

71  Selections  from  Hiawatha  (for 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  Grades* 

*227  Our  Animal  Friends  and  How 

to  Treat  Them 
*233  Poems  Worth  Knowing— Book 

I — Primary — Fan  on 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

*75  S  t  o  ry-  o  f  Co  a  1— Mc  A'a  n  e 
76  Story  of  Wheat — Halifax 


*I73  Tara  of  the  Tents — Grimes 
x95  Night    before    Christmas  and 

Other    Christmas    Poems  ami 

Stories  (Any  Grade) 
*20i  Alice's    First    Adventures  in 

Wonderland — Can  oil. 
*202  Alice's  Further  Adventures  in 

Wonderland — La  troll 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

92  Animal  Life  in  the  Sea — McFee 
*93  Story  of  Silk—  Brown 

94  Story  of  Sugar — Reiler 

96  What  We  Drink  (Tea,  Coffee 
and  Cocoa) — Brown 

*I39  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks — II 
210  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses — 
263  The  Sky  Family — Denton 

280  Making  of  the  World— Hervdon 

281  Builders  of  the  World — Herndon 
*.>S3  Stories  of  Time — Bush 

History  and  Biography 

16  Explorations  of  the  Northwest 
80  Story  ot  the  Cabots— McBi  ide 

97  Story  of  the  Norsemen — Hanson 

95  Story  of  Nathan  Hale — Mi  Cabe 
99  Story  of  Jefferson  —  McCabe 

100  Story  of  Bryant — McFee 

101  Story  of  Robert  K.Lee — Mc  A'a  tie 
105  Story  of  Canada—  Douglas 

*io6  Story  of  Mexico — McCabe 
107  Story  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son— Bush 
110  Story  of  Hawthorne — McFee 


Nature 


SIXTH  YEAR 


*iog  Gifts  of  the  Forests  (Rubber, 
Cinchona,  Resins,  etc.) — Aft  Pee 
249  Flowers  and  Birds  of  Illinois — 
Patterson 

Geography 

114  Great  European  Cities — I  (Lon- 
don and  Paris) —  Bush 

115  Great     European      Cities — II 
(Rome  and  Berlin) — Bush 

168  Great      European      Cities — III 
(St.  Petersburg  and  Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
*246  What  I  Saw  in  Japan— GriJJis 
*247  The  Chinese  and  Their  Country 

—  K.  M,  Paulson 
*2S5  Storv  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
— Nida 

History  and  Biography 

*73  Four  Great  Musicians — Bush 

74  Four  More  Great  Musicians— 
*n6  Old   English    Heroes  (Alfred, 
Richard  the  Liou-Hearted,  The 
Black  Prince) — Bush 
117  Later  English  Heroes  (Crom- 
well, Wellington,  Gladstone) 
*i6o  Heroes    of    the     Revolution — 
163  Stories  of  Courage — Bvsh 
187  Lives  of  Webster   and  Clay— 
*I88  Story  of  Napoleon — Bush 
*  1 8g  Stories  of  Heroism — Bush 
197  Story  of  Lafayette — Bush 


Books  Suggested  for  Spring  Reading 

WHILE  all  the  titles  of  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  are 
suitable  for  reading  at  any  time,  there  are  a  large  number 
which  will  be  found  especially  interesting  and  instructive  during 
the  spring  months.  It  is  in  the  Spring  that  Nature  makes  its 
strongest  appeal,  and  Nature  in  its  many  phases  is  always  a  sub- 
ject of  absorbing  interest  to  pupils  of  all  ages.  The  child  who 
acquires  an  early  knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject  will  have  received  a  lasting  influence  for  good. 

The  following  titles  are  most  delightful  treatises  on  Nature  and 
are  recommended  for  Spring  reading: 


1  Little  Plant  People-Part  I 

2  Little  Plant  People-Part  II 

39  Liltle  Wood  Friends 

40  Wings  and  Stings 

42  Bird  Stories  from  the  Poets 

48  Nature  Myths 

49  Buds,  Stems  and  Fruits 

53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 
D  rop 

134  Conquests  of  Little  Plant  People 


135  Little  People  of  the  Hills  (Dry 

Air  and  Dry  Soil  Plants) 
203  Little     Plant     People    oi  the 

Waterways 
227  Our  Animal  Friends  and  How  to 

Treat  Them 

136  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks— I 
139  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks- II 
2 1 0  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses 
249  Flowers  and  Birds  of  Illinois 


"Where  there's  a 
Will  there's  a  Way." 

If  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  their  pur- 
chase by  the  school, 
and  you,  as  teacher, 
are  really  interested 
in  your  pupils  having 
these  books,  some 
way  will  occur  to  you 
for  providing  the 
necessary  money. 
Have  you  the  Will? 
If  so,  the  Way  will 
be  found. 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER. 

1  Limp  Cloth  Binding 

plied  also  in  limp  cloth  binding 


*77  Story  of  Cotton — Brown 
1   1  C  ouquests  of  Little  Plant  People 
♦136  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks  I— McFee 
- 1  si  Stories  of  the  Stars— McFee 
*205  Kyes  and   No  Eyes  and  The 

Three  Giants 
History  and  Biography 
*5  Story  of  Lincoln— Reiter 
*56  Indian  Children  Tales— Bush 
78  Stories   of    the   Backwoods — 
*79  A  Little  New  England  Viking 
Si  Story  of  DeSoto— Hatfield 
*82  Story  of  Daniel  Boone — Reiter 

83  Story  of  Printing — Mc  I  ale 

84  Story  of  David  Crockett — Reiler 

85  Story  of  Patrick  Hem  \ — 

86  American  Inventors —  I  (Whit- 
ney and  Fulton) — Fa)  is 

87  American  Inventors — II  (Morse 
and  Edison) — Fan's 

88  American  Naval  Heroes  (Jones 
Perry,  Harragut) — Bush 

89  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson— Judd 
91  Story  of  Eugene  Field — McCabe. 

178  Story  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill— Baker 
*i82  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc — McFee 
207  Famous   Artists    II — Reynolds 

and  Murillo — Cranston 
243  Famous  Artists  —  III  —  Millet 
♦248  Makers  of  European  History — 
Literature 

90  Fifteen  Selections  from  Long- 
fellow— I  (Village  Blacksmith, 
Children's  Hour,  and  others) 

*95  Japanese  Myths  and  Legends 
103  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  Water     Babies      (Abridged;  — 
Kingsley 

♦171  Tolmi  of  the  Treetops — Grimes 
I    *I72  Labu  the  Little  Lake  Dweller 

Price  5  Cents  Each 

The  titles  indica- 
ted by  (*)  aresup- 
at  16c  per  copy. 


112  Biographical  Stories  —  Haw 
thome 

141  Story  of  Grant — McKane 

144  Story  of  Steam — McCabe 

145  Story  of  McKinley — McBi  ide 
157  Story  of  Dickens—  Smith 

*179  Story  of  the  Flag — Baker 
185  Story  of  the  First  Crusade — 

190  Story  of  Father  Hennepin  — 

191  Story  of  LaSalle — McBi  ide 
*2i7  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale — 

218  Story  of  Peter  Cooper — McFee 
232  Story  of  Shakespeare — Gi  antes 
265  Four  Little  Discoverers  in  -Pana- 
ma -  Bush 
♦287  Life  in  Colonial  Days — Tilling- 

hast 
Literature 
*8  King  of     the     Golden  River 

—Rusk  in 
*9  The  Golden  Touch — Hawthorne 
61  Story  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor 
10S  History   in   Verse  (Sheridan's 
Ride,   Independence    Bell,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  etc.  1 

113  Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other 
Stories — Hawthoi  ne 

*i8o  Story  of  Aladdin  and  of  AH 

Baba— Lewis 
*i83  A  Dog  of  Flanders — De  la  Ramee 
*iS4  The  Nurnberg  Stove — LaRamee 
*l86  Heroes  from  King  Arthur — 
194  Whittier's  Poems — Selected 
*ig9  Jackanapes — Ewing 
"200  The  Child   of  Urbiuo — De  la 
Ramee 

20S  Heroes  of  Asgard— Selections — 

Keary 

*2I2  Stories  from  Robin  Hood — Bush 
*234  Poems  Worth   Knowing— Book 
II — Intermediate — Faxon 


198  Story    of    Roger    Williams — 

Leightou 

*2og  Lewis  and  Clatk  Expedition — 
*224  Story  of  William  Tell — Hallock 
*286  Story   of  Slavery  —  Booker  7\ 

Washington 
Stories  of  the  States 
508  Story  of  Florida — Bauskett 
5c 9  Story  of  Georgia — Deny 
Si  1  Story  of  Illinois — Smith 

512  Story  of  Indiana — Clem 

513  Story  of  Iowa — McFee 

515  Story  of  Kentuck}- — Eubank 

520  Story  of  Michigan — Skinner 

521  Story  of  Minnesota — Skinner 
528  Story  of  New  Jersey — Hutchin- 
son 

533  Story  of  Ohio — Galbreatlt 

S36  Story  of  Pennsylvania — Marsh 

542  Story  of  Utah—  Young 

546  Story  of  West  X'\i%\ti\'A-Shawkcy 

547  Story  of  Wisconsin — Skin  net 
Literature 

10  The  Snow  Image — Hawthorne 
mi  Rip  Van  Winkle — Irving 
4 12  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — liv- 
ing 

*22  Rab  and  His  Friends — Brown 
*24  Three    Golden     Apples — Haw- 
thorne + 

*25  The  Miraculous  Pitcher — Haio- 
tltot  ne  t 
26  The  Minotaur — Hawthot  ne 

118  A  Tale  of  the  White  Hills  and 
Other  Stories— Hawthorne 
*ng  Bryant  s     Thauatopsis,  and 
Other  Poems 

120  Ten  Selections  from  Longfel- 
low—II  (Paul  Revere  s  Ride,  The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,  and  other 
poems) 


121  Selections  from  Holmes  (The 
Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay,  Old 
Ironsides,    and    other  poems) 
*I22  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hameliu— 
Browning 

1G1  The  Great  Carbuncle,  Mr. 
H  igginbot  ham's  Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes — Hawthoi  ne 

162  The  Pygmies — Hawthorne 
'-'ii  The  Golden  Fleece— Hawthoi  ne 

222  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

I.  The  Story  of  Perseus 

223  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes— Part 

II.  The  Story  of  Theseus 
225  Tennyson's  Poems — Selected 

For  various  grades 
2?9  Responsive    Bible   Readings — 
264  The  Story  of  Don  Quixote-/.'//*// 
*->H4  Story  of  Little  Nell  'Smith 


Literature 


SEVEN  I H  YEAR 


*I3  Courtship  of  Miles  Staudish 
'•'14  V.  van  gel  i  ne — Longfellow  t 
*i5  Snowbound — ll'hittier  + 
*2o  The  Great  Stone  Face, Rill  from 
the  Town  Pum  p— Hawthoi  ne 

123  Selections  from  Wordsworth 
(Ode  on  Immortality,  We  are 
Seven,  To  the  Cuckoo,  and 
other  poems) 

124  Selections  from  Shelley  and 
Keats 

125  Selections  from  The  Merchant 
of  Venice 

*147  Story   of  King  Arthur,    as  told 

by  Tennyson — Hallock 
'  149  Man  Without  a  Country,  The 

—Hale  + 

*ig2  Story  of  Jean  Valjeau — Gravies 
193  Selections  fromthe Sketch  Hook 


Gray 
is  of 


Champion  —  Haw- 
Thonias     Moore — 


the 

213  Pc 
Selected 

214  More    Selections     from  the 
Sketch  Book — living 

*2i6  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

''231  The  Oregon  Trail  (Condensed 
from  Park  111  an)  —  Grant es 

*235  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 
HI— Grammar 

238  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  I 

239  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  II 

*2.[i  Story  of  Iliad— Church  (Coud.) 
*242  Story  of  the  yRueid  —  Chinch 
(Coud. J 

EIGHTH  Y  EAR 

Literature 

♦17  Fjioch  Ardeu — Tennyson  f 
*18  Vision  of  Sir  Lauufal— Lowell  t 
*I9  Cotter's  Saturday  Night-/.'///  kj+ 
*23  The  Deserted  Village  —  Gold- 
smith 

*I26  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  + 
127  Gray's  Elegy  and  Other  Poems 
*I28  Speeches  ot  Lincoln 

129  Julius  Caesar  Selections 

130  Henry  the  VIII — Selections 

131  Macbeth — Selections 

142  Scott's    Lady   of    the  Lake- 
Canto  I  + 

154  Scott's    Lady   of    the  Lake- 
Canto  II  t 

143  Building  of  the  Ship   and  other 
Poem  s—  Longfellow 

14S  Horatius,  Ivry,  The  Armada — 
Mac  a  11  lay 

150  Bunker   Hill    Address  —  Selec- 
tions from  Adams    ami  Jeffer- 
son Oration — Webster  f 
*i5i  Gold  Bug,  The — Foe 

153  Prisoner  ofChillon   and  Other 
Poetus— By)  011  + 

155  Rhoecus  and    Other   Poems — 
Lowell  + 

156  Edgar  Allan  Poe  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

158  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
and  Other  Papers  + 

169  Abram  Joseph    Ryan — Biogra- 
phy and  selected  poems — Smith 

170  Paul  H.    Hayne  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

215  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  — 
Ma  can  lay  f 

221  Sir  Roger  de  C'overley  Papers — 
Addison  + 
♦236  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 
IV  — Advanced 
237  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel — Scott 

Introduction  and  Canto  I  f 
+    These  have    biographical  sketch 
of  author^     with    introduction  or 
explanatory  notes. 


Postage,  1  Cent  per  copy  extra. 

Introduction  Offer: 


Twelve  or  more  copies  sent  PREPAID  at  60c  per  dozen  or  $5.00  per  hundred. 

We  do  not  send  out  free  samples,  but  for  50  Cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  ten  of 
the  Instructor  Literature  SeriesSe  edition  with  the  understanding  that  ill  hey  are  not  found  satisfac- 
tory they  may  be  returned  at  once  and  your  50  cents  will  be  refunded,  plus  postage  for  their  return. 


(  F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  )  order  from  most 
PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BY  ]  and  convenient  point 

i  HALL  &  McCREARY,  434  So.  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  )  LO«UhNlt-Nr  pu^r 
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SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 


FOR  YOUR  PUPILS 


LAST  Season  w 
the  color  ofTst- 
the  best  ami 
brings  out  every  < 
ist's  brush.  '  Teach 
ority  of  this  proc 
nil"  no  doubt  had 
ever  issued. 


e  introduced  in  one  of  our  designs 
t  printing,  which  is  today  used  on 
most  artistic  work  produced,  as- it 
.elicate  tint  and  shadow  of  the  alt- 
ers were  quick  to  realize  the  superi- 
ess,  in  our  souvenir  and  this  souve- 
the  largest  sale  of  any  one  souvenir 


Our  Style  No.  3  is  new  in  design  and  is  printed  by  the 
offset  process  in  six  colors.  The  size  and  inserts  being 
the  same  as  our  No.  i. 


Our  Souvenirs 
without  photo 


small  | )  1 1  * 
will  be  r< 


all  made  suitable  to  be  used  with 
•  teacher.  If  you  desire  photo  of 
ise  to  appear  on  souvenir,  semi  us 

used  and  we  will  copy  from  it  a 
ar  on  each  souvenir.    Your  photo 


If  you  wish  a  souvenir  appropriate  in  design  anil 
rich  in  appearance  3011  will  make  no  mistake  in  or- 
dering our  No.  3. 

PRICliS  POSTPAID  FOR  NO.  3 
WITHOUT  PHOTO:  — 12  or  less  $1.00;   additional  ones  6c  each 
WITH  PHOTO  : —  12  or  less  $1.15;    additional  ones  7c  each 
Genesee  Bond  Envelopes  for  Souvenirs,  per  dozen  5c 


STYLE  NO 


OUR  Style  No.  4  Souvenir  is  also  new   in  design 
printed  ill  colors  from  special  copper  plates  and 
embossed.    In  this  souvenir  we  think  we  have  the 
best  souvenir  for  the  money,  011  the  market. 

This  is  a  12  page  booklet  souvenir  3%x5%  inches 
tied  with  silk  tassel  and  containing  teachers'  preface, 
short  poems,  and  special  matter  selected  or  written 
for  these  souvenirs.  In  addition  to  above  you  must 
furnish  us  with  the  following,  which  we  print  to  your 
order:  Name  of  your  School  (if any),  District  number, 
Township,  County,  State,  Name  of  Teacher,  Names  of 
Pupils  and  School  Board. 

With  exception  of  cover,  this  souvenir  is  same  as 
our  No.  3. 

Our  Photo  Souvenirs  can  also  be  arranged  for 
schools  with  2  or  3  teachers. 

If  you  order  from  this  advertisement  we  will  strive 
to  please  you.  If  you  desire  samples  they  are  free  to 
teachers. 

Order  as  man)-  souvenirs  as  there  are  pupils'  names 
to  be  printed.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  gift  favor  for  the  teacher  "will  be  enclosed  with  each 
order;  just  the  article  for  a  gentleman's  vest  pocket  or  a 
lady's  hand  bag.  You  will  find  this  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient and  valuable  gift  favor  we  have  ever  given. 

PRICES  POSTPAID  FOR  NO.  4 
WITHOUT  PHOTO :  — 12  or  less  85c;  additional  ones  5c  each 
WITH  PHOTO:  — 12  or  less  $1.00;  additional  ones  6c  each 
Envelopes  for  above,  per  dozen  5c 


STYLE  NO.  4 


Colonial  Printing  Co.,  Box  H,  Mansfield,  O. 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia,  as  above  illustrated,  is  complete  in  8  vol- 
umes, each  measuring  5j4  x  8  inches,  1}4  inches  thick.  Volumes  average 
over  500  pages,  or  a  total  of  4,176  pages.  Printed  on  good  paper,  in  good 
clear  type;  over  1000  halt-tone  and  text  illustrations;  a  32-page  Atlas 
of  the  World,  in  colors.  Bound  handsomely  and  durably  in  substantial 
library  buckram,  with  red  leather  title  label  on  back  of  each  volume. 

Publisher's  Price  $10.00.   Our  Special  Prepaid  Price  $6.00 

It  is  anew  work,  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  gives  all  you  would  wish 
bo  know  about  every  conceivable  subject.  Handy,  concise,  and  thoroughly 
reliable. 

You  need  not  take  our  word  for  it— decide  for  yourself,  by 
ordering,  using  for  ten  days  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

F.  A,  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Book  Reviews 

"The  School, theChild  and  the  Teacher. " 
By  Ellen  W.  Adamson.  Cloth.  12mo. 
400  payes.  $1.25  net.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

This  volume  was  produced  as  a  work 
of  suggestions  for  students  in  training; 
and  was  written  with  special  reference 
to  the  work  in  South  African  schools. 
Naturally  many  of  the  suggestions  have 
a  distinctly  British  significance, — for  in- 
stance the  devices  for  the  correction  of 
the  dropping  or  adding  of  "h's.  "  Before 
dealing  with  the  various  branches  of 
learnng  there  are  valuable  introductory 
chapters:    "The  School  and  Its  Work," 

"The  Student  as  Learner,"  "The  Stu- 
dent as  Teacher,"  "Cultivation  of 
Speech,"  The  treatment  is  thorough 
and  the  book  is  full  of  usable  and  good 
ideas,  practical  for  American  as  well  as 
English  teachers. 

"Elementary  Human  Biology.  "  By  Jas. 
Edward  Peabody,  M.  A.,  and  Arthur 
Ellsworth  Hunt,  PhB.  Cloth.  12mo. 
114  pages.  Illustrated.  65  cents.  Mac- 
mi  I  lan  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  perfectly  orthodox  treatment 
of  practical  hygiene.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  bacteria  and  the  use  of  serums  advo- 
cated. The  text  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  exacting  temperance 
protagonists  in  its  treatment  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics.  There  is  a  valuable 
chapter  on  foods. 

"California."  An  Intimate  History. 
By  Gertrude  Atherton.  Cloth.  8vo. 
340  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Just  now  while  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  is  being  attracted  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  two  large  Expositions  at 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  this  splen- 
did sketch  of  California,  past  and  pres- 
ent, is  especially  interesting.  Teachers 
who  will  be  expected  to  comment  upon 
the  celebration  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  glad  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  historic 
California.  Panama  and  the  gold  fields 
were  closely  associated  in  the  50's.  The 
writer  is  a  native  of  California  and 
unites  the  skill  for  which  she  is  famed 
with  a  love  for  the  task;  and  has  given 
us  a  volume  full  of  dramatic  interest.  She 
has  dealt  with  persons  more  than  with 
dry  historic  development,  and  the  char- 
acters like  all  her  characters  are  very 
much  alive.  The  tragic  careers  of  James 
King  of  Wm.  and  Broderick,  Gwin  and 
Terry,  which  excited  interest  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  are  given  much 
space,  and  treated  with  a  fairness 
equalled  only  by  their  interesting  presen- 
tation. 

"Every  Child's  Folk  Songs  and 
Games."  By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey. 
Cloth.  89  pages.  9^x12^.  $1-20.  Post- 
age 15  cents  additional.  Milton  Bradley 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  "folk  songs"  and  "dances'"  are 
called  the  heart  music  of  the  races'  child- 
hood. They  are  considered  appropriate 
material  to  furnish  playful  and  educative 
diversion  to  children  of  every  genera- 
tion. This  collection  aims  to  combine 
folk  stories  with  folk  music  for  singing 
in  such  a  simple  form  that  children  can 
appreciate  it  at  once.  The  book  is  well 
bound  and  well  printed. 

"Rhythmic  Action  Plays  and  Dances." 
By  Irene  E.  Phillips  Moses.  Cloth.  8)4x 
ll'X.  164  pages.  $1.80  postpaid.  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rhythmic  exercise  is  quite  the  rage. 
It  appeals  to  the  child,  and  is  found  to 
give  a  maximum  of  educational  and  rec- 
reative physical  benefit.  Hei-e  is  a  book 
full  of  delightful  little  songs  and  helpful 
illustrations,  aiming  to  prepare  the  small 
child  for  the  more  advanced  folk  dances. 
The  volume  is  well  made  and  of  an  at- 
tractive appearance. 


EXTRA  MONEY,  TEACHERS 

We  pay  liberally  for  furnishing  our   Free  T 
School  Information  to  prospective  boarding 
school  students.   Write  for  details. 

Association  of  U.S.  Boarding  Schools 

kTlraes  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  or  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


SELF 
MASTERY 


Do  You  Realize 
What  This 
Means  ? 


It  means  freedom  from  physical  aches  and  pains;  a 
strong  and  healthy  body;  happiness;  success  in  whatever 
you  may  undertake,  It  means  power  of  concentra- 
tion; the  power  of  influence  to  attract  to  you  those  you 
desire — those  that  can  help  you.  4]  It  means  freedom 
from  servitude  and  bondage. 

LEAVITT  SCIENCE 

accomplishes  this  result  easily  and  quickly.  It  gives  you 
courage  for  despair,  strength  for  fear,  direction  for  aiin- 
lessness.  ^Twelve  two-cent  stamps  will  bring  to  you 
the  wonderful  book  of  C.  Franklin  Lravitt's — a  book 
which  will  show  you  how  to  become  master  of  your 
fate  and  captain  of  your  soul.  ^Scnd  for  it  today  — 
and  begin  to  live. 

C.  FRANKLIN  LEAVITT,  M.  D. 

Suite  945,  14  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


Become  a  Trained  Nurse 

'We  will  train  you  in  your  own  home  in  a  few  weeks 
and  assist  you  to  employment  at  %Vi  to  $25  per  week.  Study 
i  n  spare  time  and  receive  diploma  in  a  year  or  less,  approved 
by  best  doctors.  Hospital  experience  also  given  if  desired. 
Thousands  of  nurses  trained  in  last  12  years.  Send  for 
catalog.    Easy  terms.   State  age  and  ability.  Address 

AMERICAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  1547  La  Salle  Av.,  Chicago 

Kelined,  profitable 
labor.  Competent 
men  always  iu  demand.  We  teach  it  thoroughly  iu  as 
many  months  as  it  formerly  took  years.  Does  away 
with  tedious  apprenticeship.  Money  earned  while 
studying.  Positions  secured.  Easy  terms.  Send  for 
catalogue* 

St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School*  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


LEARN  WATCHMAKING 


BECOME  A  WRITER 

We  teach  thoroughly  by  mail.  Personal  attention  to 
each  student.  Pros  pectus  on  request.  Easy  payments. 
I- ML: k SON  SCHOOL.,  Hi  K.  >l.. Battle  Creek, Mich. 


of  stories,  articles 
and  scenarios,  de- 
velop your  talent. 


500  Teachers  (Men  and  women)  Wanted 

Immediately  to  prepare  for  coming  Government  Ex- 
aminations ;  |!hio  to  91800  yearly.  No  layoffs.  1  con- 
ducted Government  Examinations  and  can  help  yoti 
pass  at  high  grade.  Trial  Examination  l-'ree, 

Ozment's  Civil  Service  School,  36R.  St. Louis,  Mo. 


can  be  aNurse 

We  positively  guarantee  to  train  you 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  furnish  uniform 
and  assist  you  to  positions.  Earn 
while  learning.  *  We  have  trained 
hundreds  of  women  to  earn  S12  to  S25 
a  week.  Send  for  catalog  and  illus- 
trated book  of  '"National  Nurses." 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
189  Lake  Street,  tlraira,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  POSITION 

with  Uncle  Sam  Is  most  desirable.  Short  hours,  life 
posltlou,  steady  work,  good  salary.  May  be  secured 
by  passing  u  Civil  Service  examination.  Not  diffi- 
cult. Most  thorough  preparation  ♦5.00.  Returned  1( 
not  appointed.  Our  valuable  book  "Government 
Positions"  free. 

American  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C 

Excellent  Salaries  -  ' 

T  eachers,  lake 
our  f  10  Shorthand  Course  by  mail,  spend  your  next 
vacation  with  us.  A  position  awaits  von.  Write 
EVA  M.  WOLF,  Mai  Chaffee's,   OSWEGO,  N.  V. 


ami  service 


courses     hy  mail. 
Unexcelled  prepar- 
^ ation    at  l 
ind  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 


prices.  Sample  le 
Address,   CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL,  Trenton,  N.  J, 


Wedding  50 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  $ 
or  INVITATIONS 


25! 


Two  Knvelopes  Tor  each.  Kxpress  paid.  1 00  calling 
cards,  50c.  Printed  and  engraved  samples  on  request. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.  Box  A,  Painesville,  Ohio 


PLAYS     Speakers,    Dialogues  and  Entertain- 
ments.  Catalogue  Free. 
Ames  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  II.  Clyde.  Ohio. 


■FINE  STEEL  PLATE  IMITATION 


Weddings 


100  invitations  or  announcement* 
with  two  sets  of  emHo|>r?M  for 
J3.00.  60  for  $2.26.  25  for  $1,511. 
ri  _J  Visitins— 100  for  50  cents.  SO  for  :«  cents. 
I  ,HI  IIS  Professional-      for  T5  cents.   50  for  50c. 

Business— 100  for  $1.00.  50  for  ',6  cent. 
Write  your  copy  plainly  and  mail  to  tis  witrl 
P.  O.  outer  to  cover  cost.     Your  onlrr  will  lie 
filled  tlie  day  received  and  sent  to  yon  prenAld. 
F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co..     Dans*  We,  \  V 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Valparaiso  University 

( AcorediieH )' 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 


The  University  ^JzX 

18T3,  with  the  idea  of  giving-  to  every 
person  the  opportunity  of  obtaining-  a 
thorough,  practical  educuation  at  an 
expense  within  his  reach.  That  such 
an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  each  year,  since 
the  beginning',  the  attendance  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 


IS  one 
of  the 


The  Summer  School 

largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
Summer  Term  will  open  May  25th  and 
will  continue  twelve  weeks.  The  Mid- 
Summer  Term  will  open  June  22nd  and 
will  continue  eight  weeks.  During 
these  terms  the  University  will  offer  an 
exceptional  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  their  work.  There 
will  be  beginning,  intermediate,  ad- 
vanced, and  review  work  in  the 
following 

Departments  iZT^t 

garten  Methods,  Primary  Methods, 
Kducation,  Manual  Training,  Scientific, 
C  lassical,  Engineering,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, Agriculture,  Law,  Pharmacy, 
Medical,  Dental,  Expression  and  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Com- 
merce, Phonography  and  Typewriting, 
la-view. 

The  Expenses  Are  The 
Lowest 

Tuition  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room, 
$1.80  to  $3.00  per  week. 

Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  President,  or 
OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President 

43rd  Year  Will  Open  Sept.   21,  1915. 


SOLS  MEDAL  CRAYON 

KINDERGARTEN  CRAYON 

Larse  Hexagonal  Sticks 

LECTURERS'  CHALKS 

White  and  Colored  Square  Sticks 


"DUREL"  PRESSED  CRAYON 

Free  from  gloss 
"CRAYOLA"  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Twenty-four  colors.   Various  sizes. 

BLACKBOARD    CRAYONS,    WHITE  AND 
COLORS,  ETC,  ETC. 

Send  for  samples  and  Catalog 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


SI  =83  Fulton  St. 


New  York 


CHIC -MO  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  EXPRESSION 

FOR  WOMEN 
SUMMER  SESSION_;»»c  20  to 

 n  ■   A  lis.  1 .  i  !(  I  ■> 

Swedish  Gymnastics,  Aesthetic  and  Folk 
Dim'eins.flames.Tlieor.y  Work.  Special  Lectures. 
TWO  YKAIt  NORM  \  1/  COURSE  gives  thor- 
ough ami  practical  training  in  all  blanches. 
I  ALL  TI.K  W  opens  .Sept.  JO.  1915. 
For  catalogs  address 

IlOKKItT  L.  PARSONS,  Director, 
130  ».  Wabash  Ave.,     Chicago,  Illinois 


"Sunbunnet  Babies  in  Holland.  "  By 
Eulalie  Osgood  Grover.  Illustrated  in 
color  by  Bertha  Corbett  Melcher.  Cloth. 
159  pages.  Price  50  cents.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

In  this  book  little  children  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  renew  an  acquaint- 
anceship which  has  already  proved  highly 
delightful  and  entertaining.  To  their 
little  readers  the  merry  Sunbonnet  Ba- 
bies are  entities  as  real  as  any  living 
playmate.  Together  they  have  enjoyed 
many  games,  and  have  met  many  new 
experiences  with  mutual  surprise  and 
delight.  It  is  this  continued  association 
from  day  to  day  that  has  made  the  Sun- 
bonnet  Babies  dear  to  the  child's  heart. 
And  now  these  same  Sunbonnet  Babies, 
a  year  older  with  their  little  readers, 
come  to  lead  their  friends  to  Holland,  to 
play  with  the  babies  of  Holland  and  to 
see  and  hear  the  quaint  sights  and 
sounds  of  that  quaint  land. 

"Sacred  Scripture  in  Song  and  Story,  " 
"Twilight  Thoughts.  "  By  Edward  Bar- 
ber. Introduction  by  Dr.  James  Crutch- 
held.  Cloth.  12mo.  158  and  114  pages. 
William  &  Wilkins  Co.,  Baltimore. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  a  collection 
of  essays  or  sermons,  prepared  by  a  man 
exceptionally  gifted  as  a  writer  and  ora- 
tor. He  has  not  attempted  to  make  this 
exhaustive  or  even  comprehensive,  but 
has  chosen  a  few  of  the  favorite  stories 
and  some  of  the  most  cherished  songs, 
hoping  that  the  reader  may  examine  for 
himself  the  vast  body  of  truth,  and  is 
"sure  that  he  will  then  regard  the  Bible 
as  a  veritable  'Wonderland  of  Beauty.' 
The  second  book  is  a  volume  of  his  verse 
under  the  heads  of  Philosophy,  Religion, 
Friendship,  Love,  Humor,  Pathos  and 
Special  Subjects. 

"Principles  of  Secondary  Education." 
Bv  a  Number  of  Specialists.  Edited  by 
Paul  Monroe,  Ph.  D.  Cloth.  12mo.  790 
pages.  $1.90  net.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  sketches  upon 
the  various  departments  of  secondary 
education,  written  by  specialists.  The 
book  oifers  the  best  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  best  thought  and  practice  in  the 
entire  field  of  pedagogy.  Of  course  it  is 
largely  theoretical  and  abstract  in 
treatment. 

Teachers  in  the  Indian  Service 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission invites  attention  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  appointment  of  qualified  per- 
sons from  the  open  competitive  examina- 
tion for  teachers  in  the  Indian  Service, 
for  both  men  and  women,  scheduled  to 
be  held  on  April  14-15,  1915.  The  supply 
of  eligiblesfor  this  position  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  qualified  per- 
sons are  therefore  urged  to  enter  this 
examination.  Twenty  vacancies  exist  at 
the  present  time. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  entrance 
salaries  and  conditions  of  employment  in 
the  Indian  Service  is  contained  in  the 
Manual  of  Examinations  for  the  Spring 
of  1915,  and  full  information  in  regard 
to  the  scope  and  character  of  and  re- 
quirements for  the  examination.  This 
examination  is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  meet  the  require- 
ments. Persons  who  desire  to  enter  this 
examination  should  at  once  apply  for 
Form  1312  and  a  copy  of  the  Manual  of 
Examinations  for  the  Spring  of  1915  to 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C.  ;  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board, 
Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  111.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  :  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Custom- 
house, New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Old  Custom- 
house, St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  or  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Porto  Rican  Civil  Service 
Commisssion,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


The  chief  factor  in  any  man's  success 
or  failure  must  be  his  own  character. 


DINS-RINGS  CHARMS 
p-  MEDALS  -  ■ 
y  FOR  SCHOOLS  CLASSES  feSl 

WlNSnTpscoiwAclRERS 
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Complete  First  Aid  Instructor  \ 


The  Johnson  s  First  Aid  Chart  is  the  most  complete 
First  Aid  Instruction  Chart  that  has  ever  been  issued. 

It  is  a  handsome  work  of  art  in  ten  colors  made  from 
anatomical  designs  which  cost  over  $3000.00. 

The  chart  is  physical,  anatomical  and  practical  First 
Aid.  All  of  the  important  phases  of  injuries  including 
bleeding,  fractures,  etc.,  are  shown  in  full  colors  suitable  for 
class  room  work  or  for  lecturers. 

The  back  of  the  chart  contains  both  text  matter  and 
illustrations  in  black  and  white  making  it  a  complete  guide 
by  picture  and  text  for  all  forms  of  First  Aid  work. 

This  chart  can  be  commended  to  teachers  who  may 
use  it  for  instruction  purposes  or  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  First  Aid  in  emergencies. 

To  readers  of  the  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans, 
Johnson's  First  Aid  Chart,  complete,  will  be  sent,  delivery 
charges  paid,  for  $3.00. 


JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON, 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


9r 


705  B  MASONIC  THMPLE  Chicago,  111. 


Two  "Books  That  Should  Be  in  Every 
Home  and  Schoolroom  in  the  Country 

Poems  of  Peace  and  War 

Jl  Compilation  of  Soul-Stirring 
Selections  From  the  Best  Writers 

QOMPILED  BY  W.  J.  BEECH ER.  This  new  and  timely 
book  contains  the  finest  collection  of  Peace  and  War 
Poems  ever  assembled.  There  are  about  eighty  poems  in 
the  book,  selected  with  an  eye  as  to  their  quality  and  senti- 
ment. One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages,  beautifully 
printed  on  India  egg  shell  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in 
Verde  Onyx  Covers  with  title  and  cover  design  in  colors. 
The  timely  and  interesting  nature  of  its  contents  and  the 
artistic  taste  displayed  in  its  production,  make  it  a  most 
desirable  book  to  possess.  It  is  also  a  valuable  gift  book 
for  any  occasion.  This  will  especially  appeal  to  teachers 
who  desire  fine  books  for  this  purpose  at  various  times.  The  small  price  at  which 
the  book  may  be  had  in  quantities  makes  it  especially  useful  for  this.  If  not  d 
sired  for  gifts,  why  not  make  up  a  club  order  and  secure  the  dozen  rate?  Each 
book  has  ribbon  book-mark  and  is  supplied  in  neat  individual  box. 

Price,  25c  Per  Copy.    Five  Copies  $1.00.    $2.20  Per  Dozen. 

Poems  Worth  Knowing 


Poems  Worth 
r\nowing 


A  Notable  Collection  of  the  Choic* 
est  and  Best  Poems  Ever  Written. 

pOMPILED  BY  GRACE  B.  FAXON.  A  book  that  is 
^  sure  to  please  both  young  and  old  for  it  contains  the 
gems  of  poetry  which  are  most  sought  for  and  which  can  be 
secured  in  no  other  single  volume.  The  work  is  exactly 
what  the  title  claims — every  poem  in  the  book  is  worthy  of 
life-long-  remembrance.  The  contents  are  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  part  being  adapted  to  readers  of  different  ages. 
"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  is  identical  in  design  and  appear- 
ance with  its  companion  book  "Poems  of  Peace  and  War." 
1-28  pages  printed  on  India  egg  shell  paper,  handsome 
Verde  Onyx  covers  with  illuminated  title  and  is  put  up  in 
an  attractive  box  with  ribbon  book  mark.  It  is  a  collection 
which  will  be  enjoyed  by  every  lover  of  real  heart  poetry, 
teacher's  library,  both  for  use  and  for  enjoyment.  Nothing 
be  procured  for  gifts  to  pupils  or  to  friends. 

Price,  25c  Per  Copy.    Five  Copies  $1.00.    $2.20  Per  Dozen 
Quantity  Orders  May  be  Made  up  Including  Both  Tides  if  Desired  at  Prices  Quoted 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,    Dancvi:le,  N.  Y. 


It  should  be  in  every 
more  appropriate  could 
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Splendid  Opportunity  For  Teachers 

The  last  day  of  school  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  teachers  to  leave  a  good  impres 
sion  upon  the  entire  community  by  giving  Seibert  Souvenir*  to  the  pupils  A  Seibert 
Souvenir  pleases  the  scholar  and  gratifies  the  parents. 

SEIBERT  SOUVENIR  NO.  14 

Illustrated  herewith  is  a  beautUlU  product  of  the  printer's  art.  The  symbolic  design  is  embossed 
in  silver.  Text  matter  is  steel  engraved  in  green,  the  cover  is  of  heavy,  pebbled  stock  refolded 
to  give  the  la  test  cuff  effect.  Size,  when  folded,  4xU  inches.  The  genitine  silk  ribbon  is  drawn 
through  perforations  and  held  by  friction. 

The  inside  of  the  souvenir  consists  of  an  eight-page  insert,  giving  ample  space  for  the  name 
of  the  teacher,  school  board,  scholars,  school,  district,  township,  county  and  state— which  mattei 
must  be  furnished  when  you  order.  We  guarantee  to  print  all  names  and  data  correctly  as  per 
copy  submitted.    Write  legibly. 


An  appropriate  poem  occupies  three  pages  of  the  insert. 


adds  gre 
and  add 
not  wish 


iesiit 
to  th 


f  yourself  or  school  building  may  be  tipped  on  the  first  page.  This 
■"■Dir.    We  Copy  any  photograph  sent  us.    Write  name 

..ill   i    j  T_. 


to  use  photi 


a  photo 

individual'itj  1 1 1  ii 

'""•k  of  the  photograph  and  it  will  be  returned  uninjured.   Ju  case  you  do 
the  panel  will  show  a  suitable  phrase  neatly  engraved. 


PRICE  LIST  POSTPAID 


1 2  without  photo,  $1 .15;  additional  ones  6c  each  ;  12  with  photo,  $1.25;  additional  ones 
7c  each.  No  less  than  12  sold.  Envelopes  to  match,  5c  per  do/.  Remittance  must  accom- 
pany order.  Stamps  or  personal  checks  will  be  accepted  only  when  other  forms  of  remittance 
are  impossible. 

If  you  desire  to  see  samples  of  this  and  other  souvenirs,  send  2c  in  stamps. 

You  will  experience  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  having  Seibert  Souvenirs  for  the  last 
day  of  school.  Decide  early.  Place  your  order  for  Souvenir  No.  14  today  or  ask  for  samples. 
Don't  delay.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  souvenirs,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  We 
ha\  e  been  dealing  with  hundreds  of  teachers  continuously  for  years. 

Seibert  Printing  Co.,    Box  10,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


Instructor's  Desk 

A  private  work  table,  providing  gas,  cold  water, 
electricity,  crossbar,  rods  for  burrette  supports, 
etc.    One-tenth  h.  p.  motor  is  mounted  on 
a  slide,  which  takes  up  the  slack  of  the 
belt  to  the  speed  reducing  gear  on  the  desk 
top.    With  this  gear  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  slow  and  fast  speeds  suit- 
able 
for 


OPEN 
FOR 
WORK 


CLOSED 


oper- 
ating 

mechanical  rotators,  polishing  heads, 
toothed  wheels,  wave,  siren  and  color 
discs,  air  compressors,  magneto  electric 
generators,  and  other  small  machinery 
used  in  a  laboratory. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  School  Labora- 
tory Equipment. 

Just  ask  for  Catalog  L. 


LABORATORY      FURNITURE  ^/EXPERTS 

KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 


New  York  Office :    70  Fifth  Avenue. 


Telephone,  Chelsea  3909 


SCHOOL  ROOM  MOTTOES 


Great  thoughts  beau 
and  moral  character  am 
great  work  we  have  sele 
Board  with  beautiful 
They  can  be  easily  read 
about  8x15  inches  in  size 
You  furnish  only  the  na 

The  entire  set  of  t  w; 


ii 


eath 

>  tin 


pn 


u  dev 
i.  To 

i  ted  on  Pit 
ect  of  the 


thirty  cents.  You  will  never  regret  this  i 
hundreds  of  times  each  year.   See  list  below 

Half  Set  No.  1 

Try.  Try,  Again. 

Well  Begun  is  Half  Done. 

Am  I  Doing  Right  ? 

A  Frown  is  a  <  'louil,  A  Smile  is  Sunshine. 
If  I  Deceive.  Whom  Do  I  Cheat  ? 
God  Sees  Me. 
Think. 

Uo  All  the  Oond  You  Can  ami  Don't  Make  ;i 

I-'uhs  About  Jt. 
Will  ii  Pay  ? 

Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL  COMPANY 


twenty  genuine  gems  and  have  them  pri 
and  blue  ink,  which  gives  a  pretty  el' 
}ss  any  schoolroom  and  children  will  nev 
nched  and  furnished  with  colored  cord 
ir  tacks  and  the  work  is  done. 

postpaid  for  only  fifty  cents.   Either  half  set  for  only 


their  mental 
ehcrs  in  this 
W  hile  Bristol 
itional  colors, 
e  of  them.  They  are 
t  ready  lor  hanging. 


uvestment.   The  mottoes  will  pay  for  themselves 

Half  No.  2 

Find  a  Way  or  Make  a  Way. 
Do  You  Know  [t<  or  Only  Think  You  Do? 
How  Does  Yesterday's  Work  Appear  To-day  T 
How  Will  To-dav's  Work  Appear  Tomorrow  ? 
One  Thins;  :il  :i  Time,  and  That  Well  Done. 
II I  Deceive  My  Teacher,  Who  is  Cheated  ?  ' 
Think  Deep,  Not  I.oud . 
Do  Right. 

'There  is  a  Right  Way,   There  are  Many 

Wrong  Ways. 
Think  the  Truth,  Speak  the  Truth,  Act  the 
Truth. 

Nashville,  Tennesee 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

All  teat-hern  both  men  and  women  should  try  th©  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  to  be  held  throughout  the 
entire  country,  during  the  Spring.  The  positions  to  be 
filled  pay  from  $600  to  $1500  ;  have  short  hours  and  an- 
nual vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately  toFranklin 
Institute.Oept.il  105.  Hoc-best  er,N.Y.,fnrst-hedulesho  wing 
examination  dates  and  pi  aces  and  large  descriptive  book, 
ElhowUut  t  he  positions  avai  I  able  and  giving  many  sample 
ex  ami  nation  questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  ^SsHalt 


Preparatory  Courses,  College  Courses,  Professional 
Courses  for  Teachers— Beautiful  Campus — Delightful 
climate  Tuition  n  I  «  for  non  Virginians — Re- 
duced fare.  Excursions  to  Washington,  Lnray 
Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Monticello,  etc.  For 
illustrated  Circular  apply,  DIRECTOR, 

SI  hwi:k  SCHOOL,     Virginia,  University 


President  Wilson  and  Boy  Scouts 

President  Wilson  received  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts  at 
the  White  House  recently,  and  again 
showed  his  deep  interest  in  the;  Boy 
Scout  movement  and  his  approval  of  it. 
In  his  address  he  said: 

Gentlemen:  I  am  sincerely  glad  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  this  visit  from  you, 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
my  very  sincere  interest,  not  only  in  the 
organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  but  in 
the  objects  that  that  organization  has. 
From  all  that  I  know  of  it,  and  from  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  observe  per- 
sonally, it  is  an  admirable  organization, 
devoted  to  the  objects  that  I  myself 
thoroughly  believe  in. 

There  is  only  one  rule  in  the  world, 
and  it  applies  to  all  professions,  and 
that  is,  that  you  are  expected  to  '  'make 
good."  No  excuses  are  allowed  in  this 
school  of  life,  and  the  only  way  to  make 
good  is  to  keep  faith.  That  is  the  reason 
I  like  the  idea  of  the  Boy  Scouts —  be- 
cause of  their  secure  notion  of  being  re- 
sponsible to  society.  They  are  respon- 
sible to  the  people  who  live  around  them 
—to  help  maintain  the  standard  of  order 
and  fidelity  upon  which  the  community 
depends. 

You  are  recruits  in  the  ranks  that  we 
all  stand  in,  and  that  is  to  serve  the 
country  in  some  way  that  will  tell,  and 
that  has  nothing  particular  to  do  with 
our  own  personal  benefit.  The  man 
who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the 
development  of  his  own  character  will 
succeed  in  nothing  except  to  make  of 
himself  a  prig.  But  if  he  devotes  him- 
self to  helping  other  people  his  character 
will  not  only  take  care  of  itself,  but  it 
will  grow  to  a  very  noble  stature. 

I  have  always  main  tamed  that,  in  the 
language  of  manufacture,  character  is  a 
by-product.  If  you  set  out  to  develop 
it  because  you  love  it  for  yourself,  you' 
will  be  an  ass.  If  you  disregard  the 
consequences  to  yourself  in  order  to 
serve  other  people  you  will  make  a  noble 
gentleman,  and  that  I  believe  is  funda- 
mental and  sacred  in  an  organization  of 
this  sort. 

I  congratulate  you  for  belonging  to  it 
and  hope  you  will  honor  it  in  every  way 
by  your  conduct  and  allegiance. 


We  forget  too  often  that  language  is 
both  a  seed  sowing  and  a  revelation. 


Special  to  Subscribers 

Do  not  fail  to  read  our  special  offer  on 
page  2  of  this  issue  by  the  terms  of 
which  you  may  obtain  the  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans  one  year.  The 
School  Century  one  year,  one  copy  of 
Poems  Worth  Knowing,  and  one  copy  of 
The  Teachers'  Practice  Book,  all  for  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  $1.75. 


Excelsior  Literature  Series 

ANNOTATED  CLASSICS  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty  and  Thirty  Cent  Series 


ity*  a  it;,  i  fe»fca 


THE  volumes  in 
this  Series  are 
carefully  edited  In- 
capable teachers  of 
English.  Some  have 
Biographical  Intro- 
duction. Notes  and 
Outlines  for  Study, 
as  noted.  They  are 
thoroughly  adapted 
for  class  use  and 
study  as  needed  in  various  grades.  The 
price  is  given  after  each  book. 

1  Evangeline.  Longfellow.  Biographical 
sketch,    introduction,    oral    and  written 

exercises  and  notes   10c 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standisb.  Longfel- 
low.    Introduction,  notes   10c 

5  Vision  of  Sir  Lauilfal.  Lowell.  Bio- 
graphical   sketch,     introduction,  notei, 

questions   and  outlines  10c 

7  Enoch  Arden.  Tennyson.  Biographical 
sketch,  introduction,  notes,-  outlines  and 

questions   10c 

<>  Great  Stone  Face.  Hawthorne.  Bio- 
graphical sketch,  introduction,  notes, 
questions  and  outlines   }0e 

11  Browning's  Poems.  Selected  poems, 
with  notes  and  outlines  10c 

13  Wordsworth's  Poems.  Selected  poema 
with  introduction,  notes  and  outlines 
for  study   10c 

15  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Arnold.  Introduc- 
tion, notes,  outlines   10c 

17  The  Children's  Poet.  A  study  of  Long- 
fellow's poetry  for  children  of  the  pri- 
mary grades,  with  explanations,  language 
exercises,  outlines,  written  and  oral 
work,  with  selected  poems.  By  Lillie 
Paris,  Ohio  Teachers  College,  Athens, 
Ohio   10c 

19  A  Christmas  Carol.  Charles  Dickens. 
Complete  with  notes   10c 

2 1  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Chas.  Dickens. 
Complete  with  notes   10c 

23  Familiar  Legends.  Inez  N.  McFee.  A 
book  of  old  tales  retold  foV  young  people.  10c 

•J.">  Some  Water  Birds.  Inez  X.  McKee.  De- 
scription and  stories,  Fourth,  to  Sixth 
grades   10c 

27  Hiawatha.  Longfellow.  Introduction, 
notes  and  vocabulary   15c 

29  Milton's  Minor  Poems.  <  I.  Allegro,  Tl 
Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas.)  Kdited  by 
Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper  of  the  Murray  F. 
Tuley  High  School,  Chicago.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  President  of  Alma  College, 
Michigan,  Supervising  Kditor.  Biograph- 
ical sketch  and  introduction.  Notes 
and  questions  for  study;  comments  and 
pronouncing  vocabulary   10c 

31  Idylls  of  the  King.  (The  Cumin-  of 
Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette.  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur.) 
Kdited  by  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Editor.  Bio- 
graphical sketch,  introduction,  notes  and 
questions  for  study,  critical  comments 
and  pronouncing  vocabulary   15c 

33  Silas  Marner.  Eliot.  Biographical 
sketch,  numerous  notes,  questions  for 
study  on  each  chapter,  critical  comments 
and  bibliography,  making  it  the  must 
complete  edition  published  for  class 
study.  Edited  by  Hiram  It.  Wilson, 
State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Edi- 
tor.   238  pages.     Paper-  20c 

3  1  Same,  in  cloth  binding   30c 

PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BY 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company. 
Dansville,  V  Y. 

AND 

Hall  &  McCreary, 

434  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

Qtiirr  Front  Most  Convenifnt  Point 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  "The  House  That  Helps" 

A  live  concern  which  handles  this 
material  as  a  BUSINESS,  not  a 
side-line. 

OUr  new  free  catalog  is  ready  for 
Vou,  listing  the  best  in  Plays, 
Drills,  Action  Songs,  Speak  2  rs, 
Operettas  and  Material  for  Special 
Days.    Send  today. 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio. 


OF  EVERY 
>ESCRIPTION.  Two  catalogs  FREE  for 
lie  asking.  Pin  shown  here  with  any 
filers,  numerals,  or  colors.  Qilt  or 
Silver  Plate  '.Mic  each  ;  I2JX)  per  doc 

UNION   EMBLEM  CO. 

.':«GreinerBldg.,  PmLMYRA,  HA. 
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HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS 

PREPARE  BY  STUDYING  PAST  EXAMINATIONS 


i,iisi  examinai  in 
r  u  1 1  >  ,will  prejmn 
Regents  or 


>M   in;  vi'M! 


Che  -ii 

Si-i 


o(  Judge  l  >  ■  <  i ' 
Late  Commissioner  of  Bduculion  i<"  New  Stoi 

NEW  VORK  SIAU  EXAMINATIONS  fur  1 4  YEARS  PAST 
WITH  ANSWERS  COMPUTE 


14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Arithmetic, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Grammar, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Geography. 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Physiology, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Methods, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Civil  Gov., 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  U.  S.  Hist., 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Eng.  Comp.. 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Bookkeeping, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  School  Law, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Algebra," 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Gen.  Hist., 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Rhetoric, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Literature, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Botany, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Physics, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Chemistry, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Zoology, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  Geology, 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in  School  Econ.,  with  Ans  .25 
500  Questions  in  Reading,  with  Ans  .25 

Solutions  given  to  nil  problems. 

Priee  pf  anyone  subject  2S  <■  »;  mij  11  subjects,  $1.50; 

i he  81  subjects  cm), Me  for  *2.00.  which  i-  less  lluiii  10  cunts 
Col- each  subject. 

BALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Box  N.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 


JCL  AS  SPINS! 
Firings  &  medals  I 
U^|CXGR0USE  CO. CATAL0GFREE 
%orthAttleboroNass.BoxA4 


CLASSPINS 


MADE  TO 
ORDER 


f Factory  to  You.   Any  Style  or  Material. 
PINS  -  RINGS  -  FOBS  -  MEDALS 
Free  Catalog,  * '  1  91  5  edition,  "  mailed  for  the 
asking.    Special  offer,  either  style  of  pins  here 
illustrated  with  any  three  letters  and  two  numer- 
als, one  or  two  colors  of  best  hard  enamel, 
SILVER  PLATE,  $.15  each,  $1 .50  per  dozen; 
STERLING  SILVER,  $.30  each,  $3.00  per  dozen-  GOLD  PLATE,  $.  33 
each  $3,50  per  dozen;  SOLID  GOLD,  $  1  ,.50  each,$1  5.00  per  dozen. 
BAST1AN  BROS.  CO.  539  BASTIAN  BLDG. ,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Medals  and  Badges 

FOR 

School,  College  &r  Music 

Class  Pins  and  Pins  for  Engraving 
Manufactured  bj 

Artistic  Medal  b  Badge  Co., 
1  Beekman  St.,        New  York 

Send  fur  Catalogue 


PICTURES  AND  CASTS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


CLASS  GIFTS 

Illustrated  Catalog  sent  FREE.  Send 
10c  to  cover  postage. 

National    Aft    Supply  Company, 
122  South  Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicago 


Wholesale  School  Supplies 


Sentence  Builders.  Number  Builders,  Worn 
Builders, Number  Cards,  Phonogrn  ms.  Cluck  I  > i ; 1 1  ~, 
Sewing  Cards,  Drawing  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks, 
Pegs  and  Cuiu  s,  Pi  g  Hoards,  Weaving  Mats.  Tov 
Monc\.  Dissected  Maps,  Hummed  Stars  &  Seals, 
Raphia.   Reed,  Yarns,    Cords,   Modeling  Clay, 


The  Dobson  Evans  Co.,  40  E-  Long  St.,  Columbus  Ohio 


CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  TO  TEACHERS 


The  Lawton  Duplicator 


Thirty  days  free 
trial  to  tea,  e  h  c  r  8, 
Write  for  catalog  C. 
giving  size  and  our 
free  ti  ial  offer. 

llKKTOdlAI'll  MFG.  & 
Uiri  lCATOlt  to. 
42  Uui-ruy  SI.,    ,N.  \.  OHj 


I'litprdiiiimrnls 


PL 


AYS 


Catalogue  of  thouusnds  sent 
FREE !  FREE !  FREE ! 

SAIH'L  FRENCH,  28  West  38th.,  New  York. 


TEACHERS 


desiring  to  add  to  their 
monthly  income  by  rjoing 
work  fur  us  during  spare  moments  should  com- 
municate at  once  with 

J.  A-  BOLENDER, 
88  N.  Main  St.,  Wiikes-Barre,  Pa. 


A  Bird  Census 

Sixty  pairs  of  English  sparrows  to  the 
square  mile  or  seven. to  every  100  native 
birds  is  the  average  throughout  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  "pre- 
liminary census  of  birds  of  the  United 
States,"  which  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Government  biologists.  A  new 
bulletin  (No.  187)  tells  all  about  this 
census,  and  bird  lovers  may  obtain  it  by 
writing  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  census  seems  to  show  that  the 
bird  most  abundantly  found  in  the  United 
States  is  the  robin,  with  the  English 
sparrow  a  close  second.  In  the  North- 
eastern United  States  where  the  census 
was  most  thorough,  there  were,  on  an 
average,  six  pairs  of  robins  to  each  farm 
of  fifty-eight  acres.  English  sparrows 
averaged  five  pairs  per  farm.  No  other 
bird  is  anywhere  nearly  so  abundant  as 
either  of  these  but  some  are  numerous 
enough  to  make  their  total  run  well  into 
the  millions.  Taking  100  robins  as  a 
unit,  other  desirable  birds  were  noted  in 
the  following  proportions:  Catbirds,  49; 
Brown  Thrashers,  37;  House  Wrens, 
28;  Kingbirds,  27;  Bluebirds,  26. 

The  statistics  regarding  bluebirds  are 
particularly  gratifying.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  nearly  the  whole  bluebird  popula- 
tion of  the  Eastern  United  States  was 
destroyed  by  a  severe  winter  but  there 
are  now  several  million  bluebirds  in  this 
locality. 

As  for  density  of  population,  on  each 
acre  of  farm  land  covered  by  the  census, 
there  was  an  average  of  one  pair  of 
birds.  The  record  for  density  comes 
from  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  where  161 
pairs  were  found  nesting  on  twenty- 
three  acres.  Thirty-four  species  of  birds 
were  represented.  While  there  are  no 
previous  official  censuses  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  are  comparable  with 
this  one,  several  censuses  have  before 
been  taken  by  individuals,  on  more  or 
less  limited  areas.  One  census  taken  in 
1901  by  a  specialist,  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  Government's  census  as  far  as 
the  total  number  of  birds  is  concerned. 
It  differs,  however,  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  English  sparrows,  showing  106 
pairs  to  the  square  mile  or  eighteen  to 
every  100  native  birds  while  the  new 
census,  as  previously  stated,  showed 
only  sixty  pairs  to  the  square  mile  or 
seven  to  every  100. 

The  present  bird 
less  than  it  ought 
the    biologists.  If 


population  is  much 
tn  be,  according  to 
birds    were  given 


more  protection  and  encouragement  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  numbers  which 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  number  of  insect 
pi'st.s.  That  breeding  birds  prefer  thickly- 
inhabited  centers  of  population  to  forests 
is  one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  census. 
This  seems  to  refute  the  widespread  be- 
lief that  humans  and  birds  are  naturally 
antagonistic.  It  also  seems  probable 
that  as  our  human  population  increases 
so  will  our  bird  population. 

The  biologists  of  the  department  plan 
to  repeat  this  census  for  several  years 
and  on  a  much  larger  scale,  if  bird  lovers 
throughout  the  land  are  willing  to  aid 
in  the  work.  The  department's  Biolo- 
gical] Survey  furnishes  the  necessary  in- 
struction and  report  blanks  to  whoever 
wishes  to  cooperate.  There  are  no  funds 
to  pay  for  this  work  and  it  therefore  de- 
pends upon  volunteer  observers.  Farmers 
in  the  West  and  South  are  particularly 
requested  to  help,  as  these  sections  did 
not  receive  sufficient  attention  during 
the  past  year.  The  1915  circular  of  in- 
structions will  be  sent  early  in  the 
spring  to  the  volunteer  census  takers. 


The  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for 
March  include  some  notable  perform- 
ances. Caruso,  Titrazzini,  McCormick 
were  among  the  singers,  with  some  fine 
instrumental  performances.  There  were 
two  new  educational  records  of  special 
interest  to  Shakespeare  students  and  two 
other  selections  the  first  of  a  list  of  early 
Italian  songs. 


Every  Teacher  and  Pupil  needs  a  10c 
SEE=R1TE  PENCIL  POINTER. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  in  use 
adapted  to  the  pocket,  school  r< 
Will  last  for  months.  Will  notbi 
waste  the  pencil  or  litti 
justable  blade  shaves  1 
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dime  and  get  one.  Sat 
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I  H  r  BLUE  BOOK 

FAVORITE  SONGS 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS 

THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF 

FAVORITE  SONGS 

This  is  a  new,  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Favorite  Songs.  Thirty- 
one  songs  have  been  added.  Book  in- 
creased one  half  in  size.   It  now  contains 

92  Songs  With  Words  and  Music 
Price  5  Cents  Per  Copy 

Postage  lc  per  copy  extra.  12  ormore  copiessenl 
prepaid  at  60c  perdoz  or  $5.00  per  hundred 

This  is  the  finest  collection  and  greatest 
value  given  in  any  song  book  at  the  price. 

A  Song  Book  For  All  Schools 

This  book  will  admirably  supplement  any  other  or  larger  song 
book  which  your  school  may  be  using.  At  the  exceedingly  low 
price  at  which  it  is  offered  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Let  there  be  a  copy  for  every  pupil. 

The  selections  in  this  book  are  indeed  "favorite  songs."  They 
are  the  ones  most  loved  in  every  school  and  home,  and  those  which 
every  school  needs.  .  This  is  shown  by  the  contents  given  below. 

This  is  the  Only  Publication  That  Has  this  Complete  Collection 

CONTENTS 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company, 

Oansville.  M  Y 
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Old  Black  Joe 

Old  Folks  at  Home 

Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 

J'olly-Wolly-Doodle 

Quilting  Party,  The 

Bobin  Adair 

Docked  in  theCradleof  the  Deep 
Scenes  That  A  re  Brightest 
Scotland's  Burning  (Round) 
Silver  Threads  Among  the  Cold 
Soldier's  Farewell.  The 
Song  of  a  Thousand  Years 
Stars  of  the  Summer  Night 
star  Spangled  Banner,  The 
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To  the  Friends  We  Love 

Uncle  Ned 
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PATRIOTIC  SONGS 


A  scries  of  Patriotic  Songs  specially  selected  for  use  in  the  Chicaga 
Schools.     The  contents   comprises  38  titles  among  which  are 
"America,"  "Columbia, the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  "Marching  Through  Georgi a,"  "Dixie  Land," 

"Home  Sweet  Home,  feu t iug  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,"  "The  Star  Spauglcd  Banner," 

"Tra  nip,  Tramp,  Ti  amp,"  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  many  others.  4S  pages  substantial  ly  bound. 
Trice,  10c.  $1.00  per  dozen. 

WFAVFR'^   ^fHAOT     <JfiNftQ    Ih'T.  P,  Weaver.    A  new   ami  choice  collection  of 
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in  file  collection  underwent  a  careful  test  in  Mr.  Weav- 
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YE  MERRY  TUNES  FOR  YE  MODERN  LADS  AND  LASSES  ;/.;; 

contains  excellent  selections  for  general  use,  also  for  special  days.  The  words  are  scnsild  e, 
elevating  and  full  ot  life  while  the  music  is  catchy,  harmonious  and  pleasing.  Trice,  15c, 
$1.50  per  dozen. 

MERRY   MFL0DIFS    ,5y  S-  C"  Hanson'    This  book  grows  in  popularity  every  yi 

spite  of  the  many  new  books  gotten  out.   64  pages,  mauila  covers. 
Price,  15c.    $1.50  per  dozen. 

By  James  D.  Vaughn.  Contains  55  Songs, 
and  several  pages  of  "Gems  of  Thought" 
and  Responsive  Scripture  Readiugs.  64  pages  in  all.  Every  soug 
has  been  tried  aud  fottud  good  and  singable.  Each  of  the  follow- 
ing songs  is,  alone,  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  viz:  "If  Y'oit  Love 
Your  Mother ;  The  School  House  on  the  Hill;  When  All  the  Singers 
Get  Home;  My  Old  Cottage  Home;  My  Mountain  Home,"  etc. 
It  pleases  wherever  used.  Shaped  notes,  price,  15c.   $1.50  per  Doz. 


HAPPY  DAYS 


STEELfS  1 1 

PRIMARY  S 

SONGS  u 
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STEELE'S   PRIMARY  SONGS 

Seventy-two  charming  songs  for  little 
ones,  among  them   "Coasting  Song; 
Cradle  Songs  ;    How- the  Flowers  Grow  ;  ^"j£> 
How  to  Make  a  Shoe  ;  The  Lively  Little 

Pussy  ;  Jack  and  Jill ;  Li  tile  Bo  Peep;  Ma  idling  Soug;  Seven  Times 
One  ;  Suow  Song  ;  Somewhere  Town  ;  The  Turkey  Gobbler  Said  ; 
Trie  Way  to  .School;  ThereWasa  tittle  Man;  Tom  The  Piper's  Sorj; 
Two  aud  One;  When  You  Drive  ;i  Kail."  Just  the  books  you 
want  to  enliven  your  school  work.   Price,  15c.   $1.50  per  dozen. 

SPECIAL.    Ou  receipt  of  25  cents  we  v>  ill  send  one  copy  each 
of  any  three  of  the  above  books  ydu'wisli  lb  exainiiie. 

F.  A.  Given  Publishing  Co,,       Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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The  great 
mimic  or 
the  age 


With  the  accuracy  of  the  camera,  the  mimeograph 

reproduces  drawings,  typewritten  and  handwritten  matter— 
at  the  rate  of  many  thousand  duplicates  per  hour.  The 
new  waxless  dermatype  stencil — "a  thin  sheet  of  dark  blue  paper" — 
has  made  the  mimeograph  a  new  machine — which  does  duplicating 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  done  before.  Every  business  institution 
and  school  now  needs  the  mimeograph — for  a  thousand  uses  and 
economies.  Get  booklet  E'  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago 
or  New  York — and  find  out  just  how  the  mimeograph  can  serve 
and  save  for  you.    Rotary  mimeograph  puces  range  from 

$30  to  $160 
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You  Own  a  Camera  ami  Enjoy  Taking 
Pictures,  You  Will  Be  Interested 
in   This  Advertisement. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

The  Development  ol  Films 

Making  Prints  from  them 

Making  Photographic  Post- 
cards from  any  subject  by  reproduce 
iuix  from  the  origi  nal  pholo. 

TAKING  PICTTJRliS  is  n  most  en- 
joyable recreation  but  is  robbed 
of  half  its  pleasure  if  one  lias  to 
develop  tbeir  own  films  ami  <lo  the 
other  work  necessary  to  secure  the 
finished  picture.  The  facilities  at  the 
command  of  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher do  liot  always  permit  of  first 
class  work  and  consequently  the  re- 
sults are  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Satisfied  Customers  send  their  orders  to  us  regularly,  and  1 1  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  exceptional  facilities  enable  us  <o  fill  all  orders  promptly. 
The  materials  used  in  our  photographic  work  are  the  best  obtainable. 

Prices  lor  Printing; 

Azo  Prints  ! 'imioiiiiletl 

  .  __,        _  _ , .  _  V  x  V  i  or  smaller    2c 

Prices  for  Developing  Spool  Films       2 ' ,  x  i' ,,  f  ,  x4' ,  w  j'  x  v   3c 

Any  (i  exposure:  film  ."  10c  slh^3'^ZZZZZZZ:ZZZZZ'Z% 

Any  10  or  12  exposure  film  15c   Post  Cards,  from  any  size  frm,  each. ........4c 

Prices  lor  Developing  Film  Packs 

Size  2}£x4#  or  smaller  25c 

Size  3%-x.l'/  or  larger  2.0c 

Plates  (any  size)  each   5c 

NOT]'",:  Care  should  be  exercised  in  wrappi 
parcel  post  fully  prepaying  postage.  Place 


Schedule  of  Rates 


Post  Cards 

lc epi-od iicefl  from  Any  Photo 

First  Dozen  50c 

Each  Additional Doz.    Same  Negative.. ..36c 
Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders 

g  packages  securely.  Send  by 
name  and  address  on  package. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


We  are  equipped  with  the  very  best  facilities  for  making  linlargetnent s  fi om  any  good  nega- 
tive. You  would  doubtless  prize  enlargements  of  some  of  your  most  valued  negatives.  They 
can  be  obtained  in  sizes  and  at  prices  listed  below. 

These  prices  arc  for  Kulargemcnls  from  original  neg- 
atives on  Bromide  paper  of  the  best  quality. 
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Meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendents,  N.  E.  A. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
met  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  22  to 
27.  This,  with  its  various  branches  and 
allied  bodies,  brought  together  t  Ij  r<  ■<  ■ 
thousand  and  more  of  the  leaders  of 
educational  work  in  the  country.  It  was 
accounted  in  its  program,  attendance 
and  general  interest  one  of  the  best  scis- 
sions of  this  body.  The  fine  Music  Jlall 
accommodated  the  general  sessions  and 
the  complimentary  concert  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  its  annex  held  the  extended 
exhibit  of  books,  equipment  and  fur- 
niture which  is  getting  to  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  meeting.  Round  Table 
discourses  by  various  groups  filled  in 
many  of  the  hours  and  gave  opportunity 
for  all  to  hear  discussed  the  particular 
feature  desired. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  very 
many  of  the  addresses  made.  Ex- Presi- 
dent Taft,  now  Professor  Taft,  spoke  at 
one  of  the  meetings.  He  evoked  laugh- 
ter at  the  start  of  his  address  by  saying: 
"Teaching  is  a  great  profession.  Every 
man  in  the  last  generation  began  as  a 
teacher.  It  indicated  that  he  intended 
to  be  something  else,  but  in  order  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  while  pre- 
paring for  something  else  he  took  it  out 
on  the*  boys  and  girls.  This  and  the 
clergy  are  the  two  professions  which 
cultivate  as  a  necessity  the  spirit  of 
self-restraint.  It  is  better  for  us  in  the 
long  run,  for  we  are  better  people  be- 
cause we  have  not  larger  salaries.  We 
understand  the  value  of  a  dollar  and  we 
know  the  advantage  we  have  in  getting 
it  when  we  get  it.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  with  large 
fortunes  realize  that  they  will  make  the 
teaching  profession,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity, better  by  making  provision  for 
old  age. 

"They  will  make  its  members  better 
teachers  if  they  will  not  worry  their 
lives  out  with  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  those  who  are  dear  to  them  when  the 
bread-winner  loses  his  faculty  for  teach- 
ing. I  believe  that  there  is  no  better 
profession  in  which  a  retired  list  with  a 
sufficient  sum  to  live  on  is  needed  than 
the  teaching  profession. " 

Speaking  in  regard  to  vocational  edu- 
cation he  said:  "Education  that  does 
not  help  to  form  character  misses  the 
chief  object  of  it  for  citizenship,  and  I 
have  a  theory  that  you  need  a  broad 
foundation  of  thorough  primary  educa- 
tion for  every  one,  whether  he  is  going 
to  be  a  farmer,  a  lawyer,  a  mechanic  or 
a  minister.  I  want  to  suggest  that  you 
may  overdo  the  dividing  up  of  your  edu- 
cation clear  down  to  the  bottom. 

"You  may  overdo  this  1 
vocational  education  unless 
foundation.  One  of  the  most 
things  to  me  is  to  get  a  letter  J 
university  student  in  which  he  mi 
two  or  three  words.  That  is  only  an  in- 
dication that  he  was  not  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  primary  schools,  and  that 
while  his  head  was  in  the  clouds  .his  feet 
were  not  on  the  ground. 

"Among  the  youths  in  the  common 
schools,  in  the  private  schools,  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  in  the  colleges — 
as  every  one  of  you  knows — you  find  lack 
of  respect  for  authority — a  lack  of  self- 
discipline — a  lack  of  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness. What  does  a  lack  of  courtesy  and 
politeness  mean?  Why  it  means  that 
the  boy  or  girl  has  not  been  taught  the 
democratic  principles  of  respecting  the 
rights  of  others. " 

At  one  session  the  subject  discussed 
was — "Should  our  Educational  System 
Include  Activities  Whose  Special  Pur- 
pose is  Preparation  for  War?"  Supt. 
Schaeffer  of  Pennsylvania  said: 

"When  the  demand  is  made  that  mili- 
tarism form  an  integral  part  of  voca- 
tional training,  the  teacher's  distraction 
reaches  a  climax.  If  she  should  succeed 
in  fulfilling  this  latest  requirement  the 
public  schools  would  develop  a  race  of 
Amazons  more  fierce  than  the  militant 
suffragettes.  *  *  *  "The  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  have  come  to  judgment 
and  are  grinding  one  another  to  dust  and 
ashes.  Their  fate  should  be  a  warning 
to  the  American  people  not  to  introduce 
and  Coster  militarism  in  the  public 
schools. " 

The  rural   school    problem  received 
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For  optical  accuracy 
and  practicability — 

as  well  as  (or  variety  of  models  and 
for  reasonable  price — leading  edu- 
cational institutions  endorse  the 

[Jauscn  jomt 

j^icroscopes 

Besides  features  of  general  superiority 
optically  and  mechanically,  these  instru- 
ments embody  many  notable  elements  of 
special  interest — the  lever  fine  adjustment, 
the  large  seamless  rubber-covered  stage, 
the  durable  finish. 

Model  F2  (illustrated)  has  lever  fine  ad- 
justment with  delicate  movement  for  high 
powers.  Curved  handle  arm  allows  unusual 
space  for  object-manipulation.  Price  S3 1.50 

Other  models  from  $  1 8  up — simple 
microscopes  from  $2.50  up. 

Special  terms  to  Educational  institutions. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  catalog— fully 
illi'strated.     Sent  FREE  on  request. 

Rausch     Ipmb  Optical  (o. 

407   ST.  PAUL  STREET    ROCHESTER,  iM.Y. 

Leading  makers  in  America  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Micro- 
scopes and  other  high-grade  optical  products. 
Projection  Lanterns,  <  Baloplicons) . 


Teachers  Attention! 

Increase  your  efficiency  by 
iiMifga  DUPtJGRAFH,  Repro- 
duced f  rom  penei  I,  pen  or  t  >*ne" 
writer.  Invaluable  for  making 
out  reading  le^soijs.  sent  work. 
Inisv  work, examination  pa  pep*, 
maps,  sewing  cards,  etc-  We 
have  the-beat  proposition  cvrr 
lnuuotoleaehers.  OnrSpe.  i.  I 
Offer  ami  maniples  of  work  will 
convince  yon  immediately- 
Price  $1  00 and  upward. 

Detroit  Dupligraph  Co.,  Vil  Penna  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich- 


Wanted  10000  Teachers 

To  test  "The  Siorv  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling 

'•It  is  simple  ami  delluite"  and  the  results 
are  WONDEKFi'L.   Read  "Modern  Methods 
of  Teaching  Primary  Reading"  in  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans  for  Sept.  1914. 
For  free  information  address 

G.  W.  LEWIS, 

1X06  St.  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

Also  ARTHUR  F.  HIRD.  London.  22  Bedford  Street. 
Strand. 


FREE! 

Samples  of  the 
new  Johnston 
Desk  Outline 
or  Base  Maps. 


The  Johnston  maps  have  points  ol  merit 
not  to  he  found  in  other  series.    The  samples 

w  in  it     CL|p  THE  COUPON. 

A.J.  NYSTROM  &  CO.,  (3)  (ft  S.  Wabash  aVfc,  Chicago. 

Nnui  iur  tr/ c  .smit{'(' s  nl  thr  ii*  ti>  J  ,fmsti„t  Jtrsk  Out 
linr  Mtffis  us  ii'ttt  i  hsft  in   fh>    .X'>rnntt  fnt/rur/nr. 


April 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


I  PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION  j 

Regents' 

Review  Books 

(Copyrighted  nnd  Trade  Stark)  j 

The  question's  asked  by  Lire  Hegeuts  of  N.  V.  I 
Sfate  for  Hie  pusl  ir>  years  as  a  lest  for  Llie  I 
completion  oi   the  work  in   (j  1!  A  M  IMA  1( 
SCHOOLS.  ■■  1 II   schools   and  for 
TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

The  only  hooks  up  to  tlutr,  as  I  he  now  ques- 
tions are  added  after  eticli  examination. 

The  questions  are  grouped  iiv  topics  niakiug 
the  books  SI  ITVlil.i:  roit  CLASS  I  SE 
with  tut  LATE  EXAMINATION  J'\- 
I'KKS  al  Hip  end  ol  i  lie  i  ;s. 

Used  for  review  work  In  nearly  every 
school  in  IS",  v.  State  and  iu  the  best  schools 
in  every  state  iu  the  l  uiou. 

Over  300,000  Copies  Sold 

Indispensable  in  preparing  for  REGENTS', 
TEACHERS',  or  CIVIL  SERVICE  EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

Question  and  Answer  books  in 
Arithmetic       Cieography       El.  English 
Physiology 
Drawing 
2nd  Yr.  Eng. 
.?rd  Vr.  Eng. 
Anc't  History 
Hist,  of  Edu. 
Chemistry 


U.  S.  History 
Algebra 
1st  Vr.  Eng. 
»th  Vr.  Eng. 
Eng.  History 
Physics 
Amer.  History 


Spelling 
(ieometry 
Biology 
I st  Vr.  Latin 
Civil  (io\  . 
Psychology 
Botany 


Price  25c  each:  for  class  use  20c  each  post- 
age paid  or  $2.00  per  dozen  net. 

Withau  order  for  a  dozen  or  more  of  one 
kind  we  enclose  an  answer  book  free. 
■tt-g*  Let,  us  send  you  a  dozen  or  more  Of  each 
kind  for  your  school.  Yott  can  return  anv 
not  wanted  and  limit  for  the  others  when 
disposed  of.  They  will  cost  your  pupils  only 
about  iXc  each  and  l/tev  are  worth  more 
than  tin 


to  any  one  slili/viur  these  subjects. 


Address  all  orders  lo 
W.Hazleton  Smith,ll7  Seneca  S(.,Buffalo,  N.Y, 


A  New  Mental  Arithmetic 

Bj  <'.  S.  PALMEO.  B.  L.,  Principal  of  tin-  Angola  nigh  Srliool. 
PALSIER'S  JIENTAL  AUITIIIIIETIC  1,hs  heou  compiled  to 
meet  the  need  for  speoia]  mental  work  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Classes  that  studvth;s  book 
thorouphly  need  have  no  fear  of  mental  ti  sts  in  any  ex- 
animations.  Teachers  who  use  the  book  will  be  saved 
t  he  labor  of  continually  Searching  for  suitable  examples 


nle 


i. 


ipl 


the  New  York 
t  he  past,  five years;  also  many 
given  by  district  superintend 
determine  the  efficiency 
analyses 
i-her.  Tt. 
t  classes. 


lilfisl  .  d  tie'   iital  .'tni 

prnde  examinations  dnri 
taken  from  special  test 
dent-  and  school  inspect 
of  different  classes.     I  I  contains  tabl 
and  man:  suggestions  for  both  students  and  ti 
will  arouse  i  nterest  and  enthusiasm  in  t  lie  dull 
No  class  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  i 
Price,  single  copy  20  cents 
Price,  for  class  use  15  cents  per  copy 
Address  W.  Hazelton  Smith,  117  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

How  to  Teach  Drawing 

This  book  tells  the  teacher  bow  to  proceed  from  day 
lo  day.  What  to  have  pupils  do.  What  questions  to 
ask.    What  answers  lo  require. 

DRAWING 

The  book  is  for  teachers  ouly.  the  pupils  being 
prov  ided  with  models  which  can  he  prepared  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils  from  directions  uiven  III  the  book. 
Teachers  are  also  enabled  to  pass  au  examination  in 
Drawing  by  studying  tins  hook.  The  book  is  sub- 
stantially hound  and  contains  l'JO  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.   Price  35  cents  prepaid. 

R'Tr-We  have  just  added  a  chapter  on  Color  to  this 
book,  with  questions  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  for 
the  use  of  teachers  preparing  for  examinations. 
Price  of  the  complete  book,  prepaid,  35  cents.  Ad- 
dress. \V.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  117  Seneca  St., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  

Report  Cards 


cd  for 
roils  ft 


keeping  a 


•d 


>il  i. 


S  i  in  |  ili 


These  cards  are  arratn 
the  standing  of  your  ) 
the  term  or  year.   One  c 
whole  year.    They  are  arrant 
the  parents  each  month,  si 
Price  10c  per  dozen  ;  :<  doz.  2." 

aoz.  and  address.  VV.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  117 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Seat  Work 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Series. 
By  Elizabeth  Merrick  Knipp,  B.  is. 

SO  LANGUAGE  SHEETS 

50  ARITHMETIC  SHEET5 

SO  GEOGRAPHY  SHEETS 

50  MISCELLANOUS  SHEETS 

50  DRAWING  SHEETS 
size  of  sheet,  Colored,  Illustrated  with  lull  di- 

rections for  using  each  set,  and  adapted  to  all  grade 
of  school  work. 

Price,  25  cts.  per  set  of  50=5  sets  $1 
Keep  your  pupil*  busy  and  they  will  yivc  you  ho  iroulilt 

Special  Offer 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send  the 
five  complete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  ol' 
i>0  cents  in  stamps. 

One  From  Many. 

'The  Busy  Work  Series  are  just  what  people  w  ant, 
send  me  500  sets,  100  of  a  kind.  The  series  are  just 
excellent  and  I  shall  do  some  splendid  work  for  you 
selling  them  in  Iowa."  Prin-.  o.  A.  Collins.  Stuart, 
\  t  he  .  w.  HA/LETON  snil'H,  JI7 
benccait.,  Buffalo,  !N.  Y. 


As  aids  in  teaching  Language,  Literature,  History,  Geography, 
and  Picture  Study,  use 

ISeP^r  P^PiCfr  ore  s 

They  cost  only 

One  Cent  Each  ™, f  °™. 

Order  BIRD  PICTURES  in  Natural  ColorsJ&SI 


Two  Cents  Each  for  L3 


Scud  .'>o  cents  for  pictun 


;olored  birds  ■  1 1 1  < 


or  more.    Size  7  x  9 

a  very  brief  description  of  each. 


Minute  Man  at  Concord  —  ,  —  

Bridge,  Massachusetts 

Every  child  should  know  these  pictures 
Smaller  Half  Cent  Size.    3  by  3>c.    Larger  Seven  Cent  Size,  10  by  12. 

.  '  In  April  send  5  two-cent  stamps  for  our  New  64  page  Catalogue  contain- 
ing 1600  miniature  illustrations,  a  one  cent  picture,  a  two  cent  picture,  a  bird  picture 
in  natural  colors — and  an  Lxtra  Size  picture  on, paper  9  by  12. 


Lady  Gertrude  Fitzpatrick 


Lurgc  Pictures  for  Schoolroom  Decoration 

Why  not  hang  one  new  beautiful  picture  in  your 
schoolroom  NOW  so  that  your  pupils  can  enjoy 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  school  year— and  hundreds 
of  other  pupils  for  many  years  "to  come '! 
Only  75  cents  for  a  choice  picture,  on  paper  23x28. 
tW  Sctnl  for  The  Mill,  End  of  Day.  The  Shepherd- 
ess, The  Cleaners,  Can't  You  T;ilk'.\  Angclus,  Baby 
.Stuart,  Sistine  Madonna,  or  sir  Galahad. 

Tour  pupils  could  earn  several  of  these  pict  it  res  for  j  our 
seliool  room  by  Belling  our  Kxl  ra  Size  f7  eent  size.  10x12) 
pict  u  res  in  the  community.  "Howf*  write  for  particulars. 


The  Perry  Pictures  Company, 


much  attention.  Frank  W.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
said  regarding  the  rural  school  problem 
that  the  greatest  opposition  to  improve- 
ment is  the  tradition  among  farmers 
I  hat  what  was  good  enough  for  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  was  good 
enough  for  the  children.  "The  farmer 
is  willing  to  discard  old  farm  implements 
for  new-fangled  ones,  and  should  be 
equally  eager  to  get  new  ideas  regarding 
education.  The  great  curse  of  the  farm, 
'  is  loneliness. '  I  was  told  by  the  head 
of  an  insane  asylum  that  (57  per  cent  of 
the  women  in  the  asylums  of  this  state 
came  from  the  country.  Loneliness  is 
one  reason  why  boys  and  girls  leave  the 
farm  and  go  to  the  city  for  amusement. 

"Superintendents  and  teachers  should 
provide  social  entertainments  and  other 
social  affairs  and  form  literary  clubs. 
The  schools  should  have  courses  in  tink- 
ering for  the  boys.  Every  country  girl 
should  be  taught  domestic  science.  Farm- 
ers should  be  taught  to  protect  them- 
selves from  exploitation  by  wheat  brok- 
ers and  should  take  a  course  in  school 
themselves.  The  cure  for  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  is  to  have  the 
farm  boys  and  girls  become  teachers." 
Mr.  Miller  said  it  was  difficult  for 
teachers  to  find  boarding  places,  and  he 
knew  one  Ohio  school  ma'am  who  lived 
in  a  little  house  on  wheels. 

Defective  children,  illiteracy,  sanita- 
tion, compulsory  education,  were  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  teaching  of  regular  school 
subjects. 

Morris  P.  Shawkey,  Charleston,  W.  Va. , 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  and  E.  C.  Warriner, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

Lester  S.  Ivins,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  State 
Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Supervisors  and  In- 
spectors of  Rural  Schools. 

Detroit  was  chosen  as  the  place  for 
the  1916  meeting,  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
and  Omaha,  Nebraska,  were  the  princi- 
pal competitors. 


Box  13, 


Maiden,  Mass. 


Buffalo,  New  York 

SPECIALIZES  IN  COMMERCIAL,  SHORTHAND,  STENOTYPY,  AND  TYPEWRITING 

ONE  HUNDRED  and  FORTY  TYPEWRITERS  iu  daily  use. 

The  respective  department*  are  under  the  SUPERVISION  of  EXPERTS. 

This  institution  lias  a  NATIONAL  REPUTATION,  being  oue  of  the  leading  "ACCREDITED" 
Schools  in  the  United  States. 

Will  it  pay  you  to  correspond  with  this  prominent  institution  for  further  information?  It 
surely  will,  as  it  has  paid  many  thousands  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

We  secure  positions.    Write  its. 


Spring  I/.  S.  Government 
Civil  Service  Examinations 

All  teachers  both  men  and  women  should  try  the U.  S. 
Government  examinations  to  ho  held  throughout  the 
entire  country  during  April  mid  Mnv.  The  po-il  ions  to 
bo  filled  pav  fnim  sunn  to  M:,00;  have  sliorl  hours  mid 
annual  vacations,  with  full  pay  nnd  are  life  positions. 

TI10-.0  interested  should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R  as,  Rochester.  N-  Y., 
for  lin-KP  descriptive  hook,  showing  llie  positions  avail- 
able, and  giving  nian.i  sample  examination  Questions, 
which  will  ho  sent,  free  oC  charge. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Ol  AVC  Dialogues,  Recitations  Di  II  speakers,  Mono- 
rLAI  O  [ogue  ,0peret1  ts, Musical Pieci  Fing 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Sours,  Pantoiitno  Songs,  Shadow 
Flays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc."  Suitable  for  .ill  azes  and  occasions.  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  on*. 
T.  S.  DENI  SON  &  CO.  Dept.  58,  Chicago 


PLAY 


e 


World's  cre;itest 
•  S800  Lakr,  t'ltim^o 


250,000  Educational  Pictures 

This  is  what  is  offered  by  Underwood 
&  Underwood  in  their  system  of  visual 
instruction  for  the  schoolroom.  Their 
negatives  are  from  all  over  the  world, 
and  they  are  arranged  and  classified  for 
classroom  use.  Twenty-five  '  subjects 
are  covered  in  their  classification,  and 
by  the  cross-index  device  nearly  every 
stenograph  or  slide  has  teaching  value 
in  more  than  one  subject.  They  send 
out  a  free  booklet  explaining  their  great 
work.    Send  for  it.    Sec  page  63. 


"It. requires  a  peculiarly  gifted  indi- 
vidual to  teach  and  train  children  prop- 
erly; a  diligent  and  conscientious  school- 
master who  educates  and  instructs  boys 
faithfully  can  never  be  sufficiently  re- 
warded or  paid  in  money." 


*  It  will  helpYOU 

Hale  and  hearty  today — sick,  in- 
jured or  quarantined  tomorrow! 
You  never  know  how  soon  your  turn 
will  come. 

Sometime  during  this  very  year 
one  teacher  in  six  througiiout  the 
United  States  will  be  disabled  by 
sickness,  injury  or  quarantine. 
What's  to  prevent  your  being  the 
one  ? 

What  \\  ill  happen  when  your  sal- 
ary slups  and  your  expenses  arc 
doubled  by. such  u  misfortune? 

What  about  the  doctor  bills,  the 
surgeon's  fees,  the  hospital  ex- 
penses ?  What  about  the  dear  ones  who  are  looking  to  you  for  support  ? 
How  long  can  your  savings  withstand  such  a  siege? 

Don't  face  this  danger  a  lone  and  helpless.  Enroll  in  theT.  C.  U., 
the  National  Organization  for  Teachers,  and  you  will  be  paid  y 
$50  a  month  when  you  are  sick,  injured  or  quarantined ;  / 
$1000  to  $2000  for  accidental  death,  and  many  other  / 
benefits. 

Send  Coupon  :il  OllCC 

I  'm  the  w  hole  interesting  story  ol 
T.  C.  U.  and  how  it  will  help  you 
DO  IT  NOW! 


Nebr.,  wh 


vy&.  Green,  2Wl  ft  St.,  Lincoln. 
'  won  recently  paid  ci  etish  benefit, 
he  T.  C.  u.  lifter  on  iUneim  of  eiyhl 
it  T.  C.  U.  helped  her— it  will  help 


I  he 


The  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1 

lOO  Volumes  in  Limp  Cloth— $10.00 


A SET  of  one  hundred  hooks,  selected  from  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  boun< 
cloth,  and  put  up  in  substantial  cloth  covered  box,  having  hinged  top  and  hinged  droj 
shown  in  illustration.  The  library  is  accompanied  by  a  record  book  (64  pages  with  limp 
cloth  covers)  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  keeping  a  record  of  books  drawn  and  rcturnei 
by  the  pupils.  In  this  book  there  is  a  separate  page  for  the  name  of  e.-ieli  pupil  thereby  en  ibling 
the  teacher  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  books  each  one  has  read  and  to  make  suggi  tions 
for  further  reading  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  pupil.  Many  times,  also,  this  individual 
record  will  enable  the  teacher  to  inspire  those  who  are  backward  in  this  line  by  comparing  their 
record  with  others  and  in  some  cases  to  apply  needed  restraint  to  the  few  who  are  prone  to  reac 
too  hastily  and  in  a  merely  superficial  manner. 

This  unique  little  library  affords  the  greatest  variet  y  of  good  literature  in  a  substantial  form 

ever  offered  to  the  schools  of  this  country  at  a  popular    price.     These   books,    selected    from  the 
nearly  300  titles  constituting  the  Instructor  Literature  Series,  represent  what,  are  regarded  as  the 
titles  best  adapted  to  general  reading  by  pupils.     The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  endorsed 
by  State,  County  and  City  Superintendents  generally  and  is  in  use  in  thousands  of 
schools  throughout  the  country.      Ypu  can  place  these  books  in  your   schools  with  ab- 
solute assurance  that  you  are  not  only  securing  the  best    from  this   series   but   the  best 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  publishers  that  a  pupil  can  be  more  easily  induced  to  read 
several  small  books  than  one  large  one  ;  that  through  reading  these  small  books  the  habit 
of  reading  good  literature  can  be  most  easily  formed  and  cultivated  ;  that  by  devoting 
such  time-  as  is  available  to  reading  these  small  books  a  much  wider  range  of  information 
will  lx-  obtained  than  by  devoting  the  same  time  to  reading  lar^e  books. 


1  in 
froi 


The  One  Hundred  Titles  Comprising  the  Instructor  School  Library  No.  1. 


08 
5J3 
180 
•Jill 
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59 
Tl 

200 

152 
75 
51 
77 

18:; 
27 

205 

6 

•11 
179 
217 

73 
132 
165 


-  Adventures  of  a  Brownie  (2) 
'Adventures   of  a  Little  Watcrdrop 
■Aladdin  and  Ali  Baba,  Story  of  (.r>) 
■Alice's  First  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land (4) 

-Alice's  Further  Adventures  in  Won 

derlaud  ( I ) 
'Boone,  Daniel,  Story  of  (I) 
"Boston  Tea  Farty,  Story  of  ('■'<) 
-Bow  Wow  and  Mew  Mew  CI) 
•Child  of  Urbiuo  (5) 
'Child's  Garden  of  Verses 
"Coal,  Story  of  (1) 
'Columbus,  Story  of  (3) 

-  Cotton,  Story  of  (1) 
*Dog  of  Flanders,  A  (5) 
'Eleven  Fables  from  Aesop 
'Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and 

Giants  (!) 
F.m-y  Stories  of  the  Moon  (1) 
'Famous  Early  Americans  (3) 
'Flag,  Story  of  the  (5) 

-  Florence  Nightingale,  Story  of 
"Four  Great  Musicians  (6) 
*  Franklin,  Story  of  (3) 
'Gemila,  tho  Child  of  the  Desert  (3) 

The  numbers  before  the  title 


(2) 


(1) 
the  Three 


(5) 


109  "Gifts  of  the  Forest  (6) 
151  "Gold  Bug,  The  (8) 
211  "Golden  Fleece,  Tho  (u) 
9  "Golden  Touch,  The  (5) 
35  "Goody  Two  Shoes  (3) 
20  *Grcat  Stone  Face,  Tho  (7) 
17  "Greek  Myths  (  '») 
186  "Heroes  from  King  Arthur  (5) 
160  "Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (6) 
r.6  'Indian  Children  Talcs  (4) 
29  "Indian  Myths  (1) 
199  "  Jackanapes  (5) 
37  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  (2) 
95  "  Japanese  Myths  and  Legends  (  I  ) 
192  *Jean  Valjeau,  Story  of  (7) 
182  *Joan  of  Arc,  Story  of  (4) 
14.7  "King  Arthur,  Story  of  (7) 
8  "King  of  the  Golden  River  (5) 
"Kitty  Mittens  and  Her  Friends  (1) 
"  Labu  the  Little  Lake  Dweller  (4) 
"Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (6) 
"Legends  of  the  Rhineland  (3) 
"Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  (6) 
287  *Life  in  Colonial  Days  (5) 
128  "Lincoln,  Speeches  of  (8) 

5  "Lincoln,  Story  of  (4) 
refer  to  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  from  \vh 


31 
172 

12 
177 

209 


164  "Little  Brown  Baby  (3) 

79  "Little  New  England  Viking,  A  (1) 

36  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (2) 
166  "Louise  of  the  Rhine  (:;) 
218  'Makers  of  European  History  (1) 
149  *Man  Without  a  Country,  The  (7) 
mo  "Mexico,  Story  of  (5) 

25  "Miraculous  Pitcher,  Tho  (6) 
mi   'Mother  Goose  Reader  (1) 
188  "Napoleon,  Story  of  (6) 

18  "Nature  Myths  (3) 
181  '"Nurnbcrg  Stove,  The  (5) 
110  "Old  English  Heroes  (6) 
231  *Oregon  Trail,  The  (7) 
227  "Our  Animal  Friends  (3) 
285  "'Panama  and  the  Canal,  Story  of  (0) 

32  '"Patriotic  Stories  (1) 
136  "  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks,  I.  (  1 ) 
139   'Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks,  II.  (r>) 
122  *Ficd  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The  (6) 

21  "  Pilgrims,  Story  of  the  (3) 
233  "Poems  Worth  Knowing,  I.  (3) 
231  "Poems  Worth  Knowing,  II.  (5) 

235  *Poeuis  Worth  Knowing,  III.  (7) 

236  *Poems  Worth  Knowing,  IV.  (8) 
•16  "Puss  in  Boots  and  Cinderella  (3) 

ieh  the  books  arc  taken.   The  numbers  following 


(1) 


22  *Eab  and  His  Friends  (0) 
50  '"Reynard  the  Fox  (3) 
230  *Rhyme  and  Jingle  Kcadcr 

11  "Rip  Van  Winkle  (0) 
212  *Eobin  Hood,  Story  of  (5) 
67  *Robinson  Crusoe,  Story  of  (3) 
93  "Silk,  Story  of  (5) 
286  ^Slavery,  Story  of  (6) 
146  *Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other  Stories 
(3) 

189  "  Stories  of  Heroism  (6) 

283  *Stories  of  Time  (5) 
181  *  Stories  of  the  Stars  (1) 
242  '"Story  of  the  Aeneid  (7) 

284  *Story  of  Little  Nell  (6) 
211  *Story  of  the  Iliad  (7) 

30  *Sunbeam,  Story  of  a  (1) 
216  *Tales  from  Shakespeare  (7) 
173  *Tara  of  the  Tents  (4) 
247  "The  Chinese  and  Their  Country  (6) 

24  *Thrce  Golden  Apples  (6) 
171   "Tolmi  of  the  Tree-Tops  (J)  ' 

4  *Washington,  Story  of  (3) 
216  "What  I  Saw  in  Japan  (6) 
224  *  William  Tell,  Story  of  (6) 
10  "  Wings  and  Stings  (2) 
the  titles  indicate  tho  grading. 


Let  Your  Pupils  Get  This  Library  For  Your  School 


Our  Plan  is  Easy— Read  Caretully 

We  will  send  to  any  teacher,  on  request,  and  without  any  expense  whatever 
100  ""Library  Buttons"  on  which  is  printed  "For  Our  School  Library." 

These  are  lobe  distributed  among  your  pupils  who  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  them  at  ten  cents  each  to  their  parents  and  friends. 

Send  the  proceeds  ($10.00)  to  us  and  we  will  immediately  for-   

ward  to  you,  transportation   charges  prepaid,  the   100  volume  In- 
structor School  Library  described  above. 

Before  distributing  the  buttons,  explain  the  plan  clearly 
to  your  pupils  and  tell  them  that  they  can   help  you  to 
secure  this  valuable   little  library  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive   books    by  merely  selling    tbe  100 
^    buttons.    You  will  be  surprised  at  the  eagerness 
\  4^  with  which  they  will  undertake  the   work,  and 

COUPON        ^^^V    Def°re  y°u  realize  it,  the  necessary  money  will 
— — — —  \.      be  in  your  hands. 

\  Everyone  in  the  community  will  want  to 

Gentlemen:  \  O  be  indentified  with  this  most  commendable 

Please  send  me  by    \  <$►  \^    school  enterprise  and  no  one  will  hesitate 


return  mail   tbe  100 
Library  Buttons  to  be 
sold  by  my  pupils  at  Ten 
Cents  Each  and  the  proceeds 
sent  to  you  in  full  payment  ol  \ 
The   100    Volume  Instructor 
School  Library,  the  transportation 
charges  on  which  will  be  prepaid. 

There  are  pupils  in  my  school 


to  pay  the  small  amount  necessary  to 
procure  the  button  which  will  asso- 
ciate them  with  the  movement. 

If  your  school  is  in  a  rural  district 
where  it  might  be  impossible  to  sell  the 
required  number  of  buttons  and  if  you 
are  interested  in  securing  the  Li- 
brary we  shall  be  pleased  to  sug- 
est  other  ways  and  means  by 
w  hich  you  can  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds.    Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  write  us. 


Tho  above  is  a  repro- 
Auction  of  the  Library 
Button.  The  letters  are 
white  on  a  background 
of  light  blno  giving  it  a 
very  neat  and  attractive 
appearance. 


Popularity  and  Helpfulness 

Wherever  children  have  had  access  to  these  books  I  hey  have  eagerly  read  title 
after  title,  easily  reading  two  or  three  volumes  a  week  and  thereby  gaining  much 
information  regarding  several  subjects.  These  little  books  arc  concise,  rich  in  infor- 
mation, entertaining,  and  many  of  them  fascinating. 

_____  An  examination  of  the  list  of  titles  will  at  once  convince  you  of  the  great 

variety  of  matter  supplied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  there  is  a  reason- 
able amount  of  merely  pastime  reading  the  greater  part  is  informational. 

The  grading  is  necessarily  elastic  and  many  of  the  titles  are  equally 
as  well  suited  to  the  grade  above  and  below  as  to  the  one  in  which  it  is 
assigned.  This  is  particularly'  true  of  the  titles  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  grades,  and  those  in  the  fifth  and  higher  grades  are,  for  the  most 
part,  equally  suited  to  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  and  above.  "'The  Story  of 
Time,"  assigned  to  the  6th  grade,  is  as  well  suited  to  5th,  7th  and  8th 
grades;  and  this  title  as  well  as  many  others  could  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  high  school  pupils  and  even  the  teachers.  It  tells  in  a  few 
pages,  briefly  yet  interestingly,  how  time  has  been  reckoned  for  centuries — 
from  the  period  when  the  Sun  alone  was  relied  upon,  when  noon  was  the 
"sixth  hour"  and  no  attempt  made  to  closely  reckon  time  at  night.  Finally 
by  long  and  careful  study  the  Egyptians  began  "telling  time"  by  the  Stars 
as  well  as  by  the  Sun  and  then  came  the  24.  hours  of  our  present  day. 
Later  came  "Shadow  Time"  in  which  the  Sun-dial  is  used;  then  the 
"Water-clocks,"  "Candles,"  "Bells"  and  "Sand  Glasses,"  and  finally  Clocks  and 
Watches.  The  closing  chapters  treat  of  "Standard  Time"  and  "The  Calendar." 
This  is  a  m6st  interesting  title,  fascinating  to  the  last  line,  and  brimful  of  informa- 
tion, and  yet  no  more  so  than  other  titles  of  an  informational  nature.  No  one  can 
read  **The  Story  of  Time"  without  wanting  to  read  other  titles  and  the  habit  will 
quickly  be  acquired  and  the  books  read  as  no  others  in  your  library  ever  have  been. 

You  will  surely  want  this  Library  for  your  school  and  your  pupils  will  be  eager 
to  help  secure  it.    Give  them  the  opportunity  by  signing  and  returning  to   us  at 


Name 


St.  or  It.  K.  No 


once  the  coupon  which  appears  in  the  corner  of  this  advertisement. 

A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   Dansvillc,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 
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Magnify  Your  Office ! 

A  Letter  to  Young  Teachers 

BY   KATE   DOUGLAS     W  I  G  G  1  N 


Just  as,  years  ago,  Mrs.  Wiggin  took  up  her  pen  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  San  Francisco  slums,  so 
again  has  the  impulse  moved  her  to  give  a  message. 
The  following  article  is  an  expression  of  her  conclu- 
sions after  a  series  of  visits  to  various  schoolrooms. 
We  are  proud  to  give  our  readers  this  wonderfully 
vitalizing  message  from  a  woman  whose  writings 
have  swayed  thousands.  The  impress  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's 
delightful  personality  is  found  in  every  sentence.  Read 
the  article  not  once  but  many  times  and  take  it  up 
again  and  again  and  read  it. — THE  EDITORS. 

)HE  school  year  is  almost  fin- 
ished. To  some  of  you  it  has 
heen  a  first  experience 
and  you  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  the  chil- 
dren "measure  up" 
to  what  you  fondly  expected  of  them, 
trying  to  use  your  own  imperfectly 
assimilated  knowledge  and  failing 
ignominiously.  At  home,  at  night, 
you  wonder  (at  least  if  you  are  good 
for  anything  you  wonder!)  if  at  any 
moment  you  have  touched  the  highest 
in  the  children,  or  whether  you  have 
surrendered  to  a  dull,  lifeless  routine 
of  books  and  pencils  and  blackboards 
and  parrot-memorizing. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  remember 
in  these  early  teaching  days  is  that 
you  are  not  dealing  with  scholars  but 
with  children.  As  Colonel  Parker 
used  to  say:  "The  whole  boy  goes  to 
school."  The  sixty  or  seventy  little 
human  beings  who  crowd  your  class- 
room are  something  more  than  pupils 
to  be  graded,  classified,  numbered, 
examined,  "  marked  and  promoted, 
they  are  budding  men  and  women — 
future  citizens;  and  whatever  they 
may  or  may  not  learn  under  your 
guidance,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  im- 
portant that  they  should  arrive  at 
some  understanding  of  life.  There 
are  involved  in  your  day's  work 
other  issues  than  the  multiplication 
table,  the  agreement  of  verbs  with 
their  subjects,  the  height  of  Mount 
Hood  and  the  length  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  children 
should  be  able  to  "bound"  the  States 
of  the  Union,  conjugate  verbs  and 


grapple  with  fractions,  but  there  are  other 
kinds  of  knowledge,  gracious,  softening,  re- 
fining, elevating,  stimulating,  that  add 
greatly  to  the  charm  and  zest  of  life,  although 
they  are  never  mentioned  in  examination 
papers.  Among  them  are  good  manners, 
gentle  speech,  a  smiling  face,  ready  accept- 
ance of  the  desires  of  the  majority,  con- 
sideration for  older  persons,  kindness  to 
younger  ones,  capacity  for  co-operation  and 
for  honorable  comradeship,  delight  in  truth, 


Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

Who,  Through  Her  Wonderful  Stories,  is  Known  and 
Loved  by  Every  School   Child  in  the  United  States 


glad  acceptance  of  the  superior  gifts  of  others 
when  put  into  the  common  stock, — it  is  those 
traits  of  character  which  make  people  pleas- 
ant to  live  with,  in  family,  village,  town  or 
city;  which  make  them  useful  in  any  sphere 
to  which  they  are  destined  in  the  future.  The 
school  that  develops  these  qualities  while  it 
teaches  the  three  ancient  and  honorable  R's 
is  serving  the  State  and  the  nation;  if  it  neg- 
lects them  it  is  false  to  its  greatest  respon- 
sibility. 

Does  all  this  seem  a  trifle  vague 
and  visionary?  I  hope  not,  but  there 
are  various  little  suggestions  that 
may  blaze  the  way  to  a  more  practi- 
cal understanding  of  this  kind  of 
teaching,  and  every  single  one  of 
them  presupposes  that  you  mean  to 
be  an  artist  in  your  work — mean  to 
magnify  your  office  in  every  possible 
way. 

The  utmost  we  can  do  for  a  child  is 
to  start  him  on  the  way  of  doing 
th  i  n  gs  for  h  i  mself . 

We  must  draw  parents  into  the 
scheme  of  things;  depend  upon  them, 
win  them  somehow,  lest  all  we  do  in 
school  be  undone  at  home. 

We  must  take  up  every  task  and 
exercise  and  play  as  if  it  had  some 
bearing  on  life  and  character — as  it 
has,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see. 

We  must  remember  to  cherish  every 
spark  of  individuality,  every  trace  of 
originality  in  the  child.  The  creative 
impulse,— the  impulse  to  adapt  and 
change  the  thing  or  idea,  to  stamp 
himself  upon  it,  this  is  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  God  has  given  him.  The 
difference  between  A  and  B,  X  and 
Z,  you  and  me,  her  and  him,— in  that 
difference  lies  the  only  reason  for  our 
being  here  at  all,— then  preserve  it  at 
all  hazards. 

We  must  realize  our  relation  to  the 
community  and  to  the  State,  and 
develop  the  citizen-virtues  in  ourselves 
and  in  the  children  as  we  go  along. 
None  .of  these  things  need  special 
"periods;"  they  can  all  be  taught 
by  the  way,  and  between  the  lines 
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of  arithmetic  and  geography  and  reading. 

Don't  teach  as  though  you  thought  memory 
the  highest  faculty,  for  it  is  about  the  lowest. 
Cultivate  observation  and,  most  of  all,  imagi- 
nation. That  is  the  saving  quality,  the  pre- 
cious, inestimable  thing  that  gives  us  wings 
and  lifts  us  from  glory  to  glory.  Hold  on  to 
every  spark  of  your  own;  cherish  it;  nourish 
it;  fan  every  spark  in  the  child.  The  next 
teacher  after  you  may  not  be  able  to  give  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  on  it  in  an  examination; 
the  school  committee  may  never  ask  how  you 
rank  in  developing  imagination,  as  they  in- 
quire if  you  keep  good  order  and  are  expert 
in  mathematics, — but  nevermind,  the  world 
1  iays  differently ;  it  will  mark  a  person  with 
imagination  a  hundred  per  cent  and  a  notable 
algebra  scholar  about  two  and  a  half!  Good 
scholars  ?  We  have  enough  of  them,  heaven 
knows!  What  we  need  in  the  world  is  more 
human  beings  who  realize  that  they  are  made 
in  the  divine  image;  who  transform  every- 
thing they  touch  and  give  it  a  new  color,  a 
new  shape,  a  new  grace;  who  see  beauty  in 
common  things  and  are  able  to  create  it  in 
little,  or  in  great  ways;  for  it  shows,  thank 
( rod,  in  housework  and  cooking  and  gardening 
and  teaching  and  dressing  and  sewing,  just 
as  it  does  in  the  painting  of  pictures,  model- 
ling in  clay  or  writing  of  poems.  It  is  the 
sense  of  beauty  that  makes  life  lovelier, 
fuller,  deeper;  that  transforms  the  earth 
from  a  dull,  back-yard  sort  of.  thing  into  a 
wide,  rich,  garden  space. 

"Earth's  crammed  with  heaven 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  Clod, 
But  only  he  who  sees,  takes  off  his  shoes; 
The  rest  sit  round  it  and  pick  blackberries." 

After  all  we  don't  care  so  much  what  a  man 
knows;  we  care  what  he  is,  what  he  sees, 
feels,  expresses;  how  much  he  is  capable  of 
loving,  bearing,  helping. 

This  view  of  teaching  makes  a  good  deal  of 
work,  you  say.  Yes,  so  much  that  I  could 
almost  be  sorry  for  you,  save  that  I  know  you 
will  some  day  "count  it  all  joy,"  for  that  is 
the  way  we  are  made!  We  are  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God  and  bear  marks  of  our  inheri- 
tance. When  we  are  good  we  are  the  wise 
children  of  God;  when  we  do  wrong  we  are 
the  foolish  children,  that  is  all,  and  I  can  put 
the  profession  of  teaching  on  no  lower  plane 
than  to  say  it  is  a  consecrated  work  you  are 


doing.  You  need  not  be  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion; you  may  not  be  Baptist,  Catholic, 
Presbyterian, — your  belief  is  your  private 
affair, — but  unless  a  teacher  has  some  vague 
vision  of  God  as  Creator  and  Inspirer  of  man- 
kind, some  belief  in  the  Great  Teacher  as  pat- 
tern and  example,  she  ought  to  take  her  hat 
and  coat  and  walk  out  of  her  schoolroom. 
People  say  it  does  not  make  so  much  differ- 
ence what  you  believe,  it  is  what  you  are  that 
counts.  Ah,  yes!  but  what  you  believe  condi- 
tions what  you  are. 

Live  in  the  deeps  of  yourself,  not  in  the 
shallows.  You  are  conducting  a  spiritual  exr 
periment  station  every  day  of  your  school  life 
— that  is  what  you  are  doing !  Believe  it  then, 
and  magnify  your  office! 

I  might  as  well  go  on  record  here  and  now 
as  one  who  does  not  believe  in  accepting  se- 
renely and  without  protest,  mental,  physical, 
and  especially  spiritual  deficiencies,  as  if  they 
had  to  be!  There  is  no  excuse  for  stupidity 
and  dullness  and  inefficiency  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Exactly  what  we  are  to  do  with  the 
human  beings  who  are  so  weak  in  will  that 
they  have  no  desire  to  grow  is  not  very  clear, 
since  the  treatment  would  differ  in  each  case, 
but  I  am  concerned  now  with  people  who  are 
at  least  dimly  conscious  of  their  limitations. 

How  often  we  hear  a  woman  making  blithe 
apologies  for  an  unfinished  self: — "I  never 
could  make  light  bread!"  "Housekeeping 
isn't  my  forte."  "My  babies  never  mind  me, 
somehow!"  "I'm  no  hand  at  figures."  "My 
fingers  are  all  thumbs. "  "I  couldn't  possibly 
learn  to  play  accompaniments  for  the  children ; 
I've  no  musical  talent,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  Any  of  these  individual  limi- 
tations can  be  made  good  by  a  little  determi- 
nation and  industry.  The  only  impossible 
woman  is  the  one  who  never  realizes  her  stu- 
pidities and  therefore  cannot  correct  them. 
There  is  no  conspiracy  to  deprive  you'  of  any 
number  of  modest  gifts  within  the  reach  of 
all  aspiring  human  creatures;  there  are  no 
barriers  between  you  and  complete  efficiency 
in  many  fields  of  effort. 

Some  of  the  glorious  things  in  the  universe 
are  fortunately  the  property  of  all  who  seek 
and  claim  them.  We  can  all  do,  elp,  be, 
suffer,  achieve,  in  some  degree.  You  cannot 
be  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Rosa 
Bonheur,  a  Paderewski  at  will,  but  neither 


need  you  be  a  colorless,  flabby,  feeble,  scatter- 
brained, helter-skelter-minded  woman,  if  you 
have  within  you  a  single  germ  of  desire  to 
grow.  You  have  eyes,  ears,  a  mind  and 
heart,-  four  avenues  to  the  potential  You! 

It's  like  a  Christmas  box — the  inside  of  us! 
You  can  always  find  another  package  if  you 
put  your  hand  in  deep  enough,  and  "feel 
'round. "  Dip  lower  down  in  yourself  and  see 
what  you  get.  God's  ideal  is  not  the  making 
of  duplicates,  I  am  very  sure  of  that!  I  can 
almost  imagine  a  Creator  looking  down  on  a 
woman  exultingly,  as  if  He  were  thinking: 
"I  made  her  in  the  beginning  but  she  has 
created  herself  afresh  at  every  step  of  her 
life  journey.  She  is  not  the  thing  I  made  at 
first,  she  is  all  new,  gloriously  new !" 

Professor  Henri  Bergson  says:  "Evolution 

*  *  *  is  the  life  process  of  a  conscious  force 
endowed  with  creative  possibilities  which  are 
continuously  exercised.  It  is  this  creative 
force  which  is  the  source  of  the  variety  of  the 
forms  of  life.  The  full  meaning  of  creative 
evolution  is  grasped  when  contrasted  with  the 
mechanistic  idea  of  the  universe  at  the  basis 
of  science.  Mechanism  rejects  creation  at  any 
point  of  the  evolutionary  process.  Every  new 
development  is  but  a  rearrangement  and  a  re- 
combination of  pre-existing  elements.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  radically  opposed  to  this 
conception  than  the  idea  of  creative  evolution 

*  *  *  which  makes  for  spiritual  expansion 
and  joyful  endeavor.  The  greatest  and  grand- 
est creations  are  possible  and  the  world  may 
become  what  it  can  make  of  itself." 

This  is  no  less  true  of  personal  it;/. 

"The  route  we  pursue,"  says  Professor 
Bergson,  "is  strewn  with  the  remains  of  all 
that  we  began  to  be,  of  all  that  we  might  have 
been.  We  are  what  we  make  ourselves  to  be, 
and  our  actions  determine  our  character. 
There  is  creation  of  personality,  just  as  there 
is  creative  evolution  in  the  universe." 

Our  ultimate  business  is  the  search  for  the 
eternal  beauty  in  each  human  being.  It  is  al- 
ways there,  though  the  pessimists  only  see  it 
now  and  then.  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  I  remember, 
calls  this  "releasing  the  God"  in  ourselves. 
That  is  a  big  phrase,  no  doubt,  but  going  to 
your  chosen  work  every  day  strengthened,  up- 
lifted, inspired  by  such  a  phrase,  gives  you 
added  power,  and  your  task  added  dignity. 
Magnify  your  office! 


32>?  ~Alict  ~\.  Clark 

©FATHER,  Thou  hast  permitted  me  to  shape  my  education  for  a  wonderful  life;  Thou  hast  given 
unto  my  teaching  this  class  of  impressionable  children; 
O  Father,  help  me  to  realize  that  my  personality  is  greater  than  my  skill,  and  that  all  the  things  they 
learn  from  this  little  stack  of  books  are  as  nothing  compared  to  what  they  discover  in  the  tones  of  my 
voice,  and  in  the  manifold  acts  which  I  perform  before  them  every  day.  When  they  gaze  into  my  eyes  with 
comprehension  clarified  with  innocence,  may  they  never  behold  anything  impure,  dishonest,  or  unjust. 

Let  me  be  firm,  O  Father,  in  the  maintenance  of  my  decrees,  and  give  me  wisdom  in  the  penalties  I  inflict. 
May  I  never  wake  to  a  day  when  the  thoughtless  voices  of  childhood  irritate  me;  when  I  look  upon  their 
faces  grudgingly;  instead,  I  pray  Thee,  let  me  rise  each  morning  with  a  pleasant  zest  for  the  routine  of  the 
day,  and  with  the  feeling  that  I  chose  my  life  work  happily  and  wisely. 

If  one  of  these  little  ones  rouses  a  deeper  love  in  my  heart  than  the  rest,  grant  that  I  may  nor  exhibit  the 
selfishness  of  favoritism. 

When  the  last  class  has  said  good-by,  and  I  too  have  learned  my  last  lesson  in  the  schoolroom,  may  1  feel 
that  inward  comfort  which  comes  from  having  done  one's  best,  so  that  no  word  of  praise  nor  hint  of  blame  will 
elate  or  depress  me.    Even  so,  shall  I  help  to  build  the  characters  of  these  little  ones,  and  thus  shall  I  make  my 

OWn  soul      A  men. 


April  IQ15 
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Self -Expression  Through  Posture  Drills  and  Dancing 

Correlating  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Month  with  Music  and  Rhythmic  Movements 

BY    HARRIET    S  .     W  A  R  D  E  L  L  ,     Nathan  Hale  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Geography  or  Nature  Lesson — 

1.  Definition  of  some  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing: Vapor,  dew,  rain,  frost,  snow,  hail,  ice 
and  steam. 

2.  Life-story  of  a  raindrop: 
Raindrop, 

Rill, 
Creek, 

River  (name  of  river), 
Larger  river  (name), 
Sea,  gulf  or  bay, 


Figure  I 

Ocean, 
Vapor, 
Cloud, 

Raindrop,  etc. 

3.  Clouds :  Conversation  or  obser- 
vation lesson  for  interest  only. 

4.  Rainbow:    Observation  lesson 
when  possible. 

Teach  colors  of  spectrum  by  plac- 
ing a  glass  prism  in  the  sun,  and  ex- 
plain that  the  sunlight  falling  upon 
round  drops  of  rain  is  separated  into 
the  colors  of  which  it  is  composed 
just  as  it  was  by  the  prism.  Rain- 
bows occur  only  during  sunny  show- 
ers.. Colors  of  the  spectrum  in  order 
are:  Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  violet. 

Poem  Study:  Shelley's  "The  Clou* 
second  and  last  verses. )    Wordsworth's  "My 
Heart  Leaps  Up." 

("The  Cloud"  and  "My  Heart  Leaps  Up" 
should  be  studied  in  correlation  with  numbers 
8  and  4  of  the  outline.) 

Poems  for  reading  should  be  selected  from 
regular  textbooks  and  should  be  descriptive 
of  rain,  flowing  water  as  "The  Brook,"  by 
Tennyson;  "The  Fountain,"  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell;  and  "Before  the  Rain"  and 
"After  the  Rain,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Sea  pictures  and  poems  are  appropriate 
after  a  study  of  forms  of  water,  as  "The  Sea" 
by  Bryan  W.  Procter,"  "A  Wet  Sheet  and  a 
Flowing  Sea,"  "The  Sandpiper"  and  "Sail 
On."  Prose  selections  that  are  related  to  any 
of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  outline  should 
be  read  at  this  time  rather  than  in  their  reg- 
ular place  if  they  explain  or  add  to  the  inter- 
est of  any  part  of  the  lessons. 


POSTURE  DRILLS  AND  EXERCISES 

Children  play  "Follow  your  Leader"  around 
room  or  yard  by  repeating  the  arm  movements 
and  steps  of  the  child  appointed  to  be  leader. 

1.  Children  stand  in  rows. 

On  counts  1  and  2  raise  arms  forward  up- 
ward with  the  palms  outward.  Stretch  fin- 
gers and  arms  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  On  counts  3  and  4  raise  heels  and  stretch 
fingers  as  if  reaching. 

3.  On  counts  5  and  6  lower  heels. 

4.  On  counts  6  and  7  lower 
arms  forward  to  sides. 

5.  Stand  firmly  with  feet 
about  eight  inches  apart. 
Cross-step  right  foot  over  left 
and  place  it  as  far  back  as 
possible.  Rise  on  the  toes 
and  whirl  quickly  around  self 
in  one  movement.  Replace 
foot. 

6.  Repeat  the  exercise,  this 
time  crossing  left  foot  over 
right.  Vary  this  exercise  by 
placing  hands  on  hips,  by 
folding  the  hands  in  front  or 


( first, 


Figure  H 

in  rear,  and  by  stretching  the 
arms  straight  out  in  front, 
Continue  this  exercise  until 
the  children  can  whirl  around 
themselves  without  catching 
at  anything  for  support. 

7.  Children  face  open  win- 
dows and  practice  deep 
breathing  by  taking  a  slow, 
deep  breath  and  saying  00,  ah, 
oh,  (long)  a,  (long)  e,  softly, 
while  exhaling  breath.  Vary 
this  drill  by  twisting  the  head 
as  far  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  as  possible,  or  by  raising 

and  lowering  the  heels  while  exhaling. 

8.  Select  a  group  of  children  to  go  to  the 
front  of  the  room  and  show  the  class  original 
gestures  for  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Brook" 
by  Tennyson,  or  "The  Song  of  the  Brook," 
by  Riley,  as  read  by  the  teacher.  Choose 
another  group  for  (  ho  second  stanza  and  so 


on  to  the  end.  Any  other  good  action  poem 
may  be  used  if  familiar  to  the  children.  This 
exercise  can  be  made  into  an  interesting  game 
for  any  poem  work  after  the  children  feel  free 
enough  to  act  naturally. 

DANCE  OF  APRIL  RAINDROPS 

If  costumes  are  desired-  for  this  dance, 
make  Mother  Hubbard  dresses  of  light  gray 
cheesecloth  for  the  girls,  and  suits  of  paper 
muslin  for  the  boys. 

Play  any  quick  march  lightly  and  just  loudly 
enough  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  dancing. 
The  music  and  dance  will  have  to  be  fitted 
together  by  making  the  movements  of  the 
dance  fit  the  measures  of  the  music,  or  by 
omitting  or  adding  to  some  parts  of  the  music. 
This  is  not  so  hard  as  it  seems  after  you  have 
chosen  themmsic.  If  the  first  movement  is 
continued  until  a  good  stopping  place  in  the 
music  is  reached,  and  the  second  movement 
taken  up  and  continued  in  the  same  way,  the 
adjustment  of  dance  to  music  will  seem  easy 
after  a  little  practice.  Repeat  music  as  often 
as  necessary. 

Raindrops  enter  from  both  sides  of  stage 
or  room,  running  very  lightly,  and  moving 
arms  up  and  down  in  time  to  music. 
Strong  humming  of  the  tune  either 
off  stage  or  by  the  dancers  makes  a 
good  "rainy"  effect.  Both  lines 
meet  at  center,  pass  to  front,  sep- 
arate, and  go  across  front,  clown 
sides,  and  across  back,  forming  two 
large  squares. 

1.  Continue  running  around  square 
on  toes  till  original  place  is  reached. 
Turn  all  corners  of  square  sharply. 
■  2.  Dance  around  self  in  place  for 
four  or  more  measures. 

3.  All  face  in  toward  center  of 
square  and  clap  hands  on  the  first 
beat  in  each  measure,  or  on  the  first 
and  third  beats  as  preferred. 


Figure  III 

4.  Repeat  movement  2,  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

5.  Face  in  toward  center  of  the  square  and 
stamp  lightly  on  first,  or  first  and  third  beats 
in  each  measure. 

6.  Run  around  square  in  opposite  direction 
to  that  taken  when  entering. 
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All  run  off  the  stage  in  groups 
of  threes  and  fours.  n.  s.  w. 

All  re-enter,  running  forward 
four  steps  and  stopping  to  sway 
with  hands  on  the  hips  for  two 
or  more  measures.  Children 
should  keep  no  regular  order  in 
this  part  of  the  dance.  Repeat 
these  movements  as  long  as  de- 
sirable. Form  two  or  more  rows 
at  sides  of  the  stage  from  front 
to  back,  and  stand  in  place  while 
Rainbow  Girls  enter  and  dance. 

A  very  pleasing  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  having  one  child  dressed 
in  bright  yellow,  to  represent 
the  sunshine,  seated  on  a  throne 
back  of  the  dancers  and  in  the 
center  of  the  stage.  The  entire 
exercise  can  be  made  very  simple 
for  schoolroom  use  by  teaching 
the  dances  in  the  regular  physical 
exercise  period,  the  song  in  the 
music  period,  the  poems  as  lit- 
erature, and  the  geography  in ' 
the  language  or  geography  lesson  /  ,  . 
time,  etc.  All  parts  are  to  be 
brought  together. 

RAINBOW  SONG  AND  DANCE 

Seven  girls  are  required  for 
this  dance.     They   should  be 
dressed  in  cheesecloth  gowns  of  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  or  wear  white  dresses  and 
broad  scarfs  of  colored  cheesecloth  draped 
from  left  shoulder  to  right  hip. 

The  entire  class  or  the  Rainbow  Girls  may 
sing  the  "Rainbow  Song,"  or  the  music  may 
be  played  softly  on  the  piano. 

Girls  enter  from  two  sides  of  stage  and 
pass  up  and  down  and  across  stage  in  no  reg- 
ular order.    As  the  end  of  the  song  or  music 


Rainbow  Song 


Repeat  the 

Air  from  Offenbach  slowly.. 


music   or  song 
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approaches,  the  girls  should  group  themselves 
in  the  order  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
standing  rather  far  apart,  and  sway  grace- 
fully in  place.  Use  slow  march-step  or  walk 
with  but  one  movement  to  the  measure,  the 
remainder  of  the  measure  being  used  in  grace- 
ful balancing  on  the  toes,  or  slight  swaying 
of  the  body. 

The  arms  should  be  curved  gracefully  at 
the  sides  throughout  the  entrance  and  dance. 


First  and  third,  and  fifth  and 
seventh  girls  clasp  hands  (fingers 
only)  above  second  and  sixth 
girls,  who  remain  quiet.  Fourth 
or  center  girl  remains  quiet 
throughout  entire  dance.  Girls 
number  1,  3,  5  and  7  continue 
slow  walk  used  in  entering,  and 
go  around  stationary  girls,  1 
and  5  passing  in  front,  and  3  and 
7  to  the  rear.  All  go  completely 
around  and  back  to  places.  Eight 
measures  are  used  in  going 
around  the  stationary  girl  once. 
If  the  song  is  used,  the  chil- 
dren should  have  sung  as  far  as, 
"Now  the  golden  sunshine 
streams. ' ' 

Girls  2  and  0  now  walk  for- 
ward, and  girls  1,  3,  5,  and  7 
backward,  with  the  same  slow 
walk-step,  for  four  measures. 

All  reverse;  girls  1,  3,  5,  and 
7  walk  forward,  and  girls  2  and 
f>  walk  backward  for  four 
measures. 

Girls  1  and  2.  and  6  and  7 
grasp  hands  and  walk  around  an 
imaginary  girl  in  the  center,  and 
girls  3  and  5  grasp  hands  and 
walk  around  girl  4  or  center.  The  move- 
ment in  this  part  of  the  dance  is  the  same  as 
in  the  first  part  and  requires  eight  measures 
to  complete.  The  music  and  song  should 
end  with  the  dance.  The  arms  of  the  girls 
who  walk  around  in  the  first  and  last  parts  of 
the  dance  should  be  held  high. 

Do  not  allow  crowding.  Encourage  individ- 
ual work  and  try  to  bring  out  native  grace 
both  in  the  steps  and  in  the  arm  movements. 


A  Mothers'  Club  and  What  Came  Of  It 


The  Club 

HE  Mother's  Club  of  the  Ben- 
ton School,  Columbia,  Mo., 
was  organized  about  three 
years  ago,  and  has  served  to 
bring  the  home  and  the  school 
into  a  more  intelligent  rela- 
tionship. It  has  unified  and  centralized  an 
advanced  spirit  of  social  improvement,  which 
could  not  have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way. 


BY  ROBERTA  HOWELL 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
examine  our  building  to  see  what 
we  could  "lay  hands  to."  The 
sclioolhouse  walls  had  been  pa- 
pered, but  had  become  unsightly 
and  unsanitary.  We  decided  to 
have  a  general  house-cleaning. 
Several  of  the  mothers  appointed 
their  husbands  as  a  committee 
to  interview  the  School  Board 
on  the  subject  of  cleaning  the 
walls.  This  resulted  in  a  visit 
from  the  School  Board. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  all 
the  old  paper  was  removed  and 
our  walls   were    tinted  artis- 
tically in  two-tone  shades  of  green,  with  the 
addition  of  a  beautiful  oak  picture-molding. 
The  wood-work  was  cleaned  and  revarnished. 

Our  Club  meets  at  the  school  building,  on 
the  last  Friday  afternoon  of  each  month,  from 
three  o'clock  to  four-thirty.  A  free-will  offer- 
ing is  taken  at  each  meeting,  which  is  used 
for  buying  light  refreshments  once  or  twice  a 
year,  flowers  for  the  sick,  and  to  pay  for  news- 


A  Part  of  the  Domestic  Science  Room 
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paper  notices  of  our  regular  and 
special  meetings. 

Our  club  is  composed  of  three  com- 
mittees: a  Social  Committee,  a  Pro- 
gram Committee  and  a  Sunshine 
Committee.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Sunshine  Committee  to  call  upon  the 
sick.  The  district  is  divided  into 
sections,  and  each  member  of  the 
committee  visits  the  section  nearest 
her  home. 

Our  second  year's  work  was  the 
purchase  of  some  pictures  for  the 
schoolroom. 

The  third  year  of  our  existence, 
(1913-14, )  was  a  most  successful  one 
in  every  way.  Four  new  rooms  were 
added  to  our  building,  two  as  regular  class- 
rooms, and  the  others  for  Manual  Training 
and  Domestic  Science — the  latter  being  given 
on  condition  that  the  Mother's  Club  would 
equip  the  rooms  for  work. 


A  Sewing  Machine  is  a  Necessary  Article  in  a  Domestic  Science  Equipment 


The  task  of  raising  the  money  required  will- 
ing workers  and  hearty  co-operation.  Fortu- 
nately our  club  was  blessed  with  both.  We 
had  some  definite  aim  in  view,  and  we  organ- 
ized our  efforts  to  lasting  purpose. 


\ 


h  undred  5  of  stars  in  the  silent  shy , 
Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  to- 
gether 

Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  sinking  by, 
Hundreds  of  bees  m  sunny  weather j 
Hundreds  of  dew  drops  to  greet  the 
dawn, 

Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple 
clover, 

Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn 
But  only  one  mother  the  wide 
world  over. 


r>E^ICin    To  COLOCl^ 

Children    rna^s/   color  traced  or  heKto^r^phed    copies  of  this  design 


We  first  held  a  bazaar,  renting  a 
window  down  town  for  the  display. 
We  sold  fancy  work  articles,  and 
home  cooked  food,  and  also  served  hot 
lunches.  We  cleared  fifty-six  dollars 
at  this  bazaar. 

We  next  divided  the  school  district 
into  sections,  and  each  section  gave, 
in  turn,  a  window  full  of  home  cooked 
food,  for  four  or  five  weeks,  clearing 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

But  all  this  seemed  too  slow  a 
method  of  procedure.  We  decided  to 
hold  a  sale  of  "Mystery  Boxes"  at 
the  school  building.  This  proved  an 
interesting  and  amusing  social  event, 
and  every  article  was  sold.  Four 
hundred  persons  attended  the  sale,  which 
was  held  from  two  o'clock  to  four-thirty,  and 
netted  sixty-five  dollars.  Five  hundred  mys- 
tery boxes  were  sold,  besides  quantities  of 
candy,  pop-corn  and  apples. 

The  articles  in  the  mystery 
boxes  varied  in  worth  from  a 
penny  to  a  dollar,  and  nearly 
all  were  useful.  Aprons  and 
dust  caps  were  made  by  the 
school  girls.  The  visitors  who 
attended  the  sale  had  a  good 
time,  and  much  laughter  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  the 
boxes  and  display  of  the  arti- 
cles purchased. 

But  at  the  close  of  this  sale 
our  funds  still  had  not  reached 
the  required  amount.! 

Each  mother  was  then  asked 
to  earn  one  dollar  in  some 
unusual  way  and  bring  it  to  the 
last  meeting  of  the  school 
year,  telling  how  she  earned 
the  money.  The  member  tell- 
ing the  most  interesting  story 
was  presented  with  her  dollar 
as  a  prize. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  we 
had  accomplished  our  under- 
taking. We  were  able  to 
equip  our  Manual  Training 
.  room  for  the  boys,  to  buy  a 
sewing  machine  for  the  girls, 
and  also  to  equip  a  Domestic 
Science  Room. 

This  year  we  are  reaping  a 
bountiful  harvest  as  a  result 
of  our  labor. 


Memory  Gems  About 
"Mother" 

God  could  not  be  every- 
where so  He  made  mothers. 

Lincoln  said,  "All  that  I  am 
or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my 
angel  mother. ' ' 

A  mother's  love.     How  sweet  the 
name  ! 
What  is  a  mother's  love? 
A  noble,  pure  and  tender  flame, 

Enkindled  from  above, 
To  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mould ; 
The  warmest  love  that  ne'er  grows 
cold ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

— James  Montgome  ry, 
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Gymnastic  Stories  and  Rhythmic  Plays  for  Primary  Children 

BY  BERTHA    L  .    S  W  OPE  ,    Director  of  Physical  Education,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 


"Good  morning,  sweet  April, 

So  winsome  and  shy. 
With  a  smile  on  your  lip 

And  a  tear  in  your  ej  e. 
There  are  pretty  hepaticas 

Hid  in  your  hair, 
And  bonny  blue  violets 

Clustering  there. " 

IN  APRIL  our  Gymnastic  Story  will  as  usual 
take  up  the  ideas  of  the  season.  We  shall 
talk  to  the  children  of  trees,  of  their  uses, 
and  how  to  plant  them;  so  our  activities  will 
deal  with  Arbor  Day.  Then  too,  as  this  is  the 
time  when  the  mothers  are  doing  their  spring 
house  cleaning,  we  can  play  akthe  game  of 
housekeeping.  The  children  will  enjoy  doing 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  helped  to 
self  expression,  and  be  given  proper  exercise 
and  relaxation.  So  let  these  two  stories  sug- 
gest our  activities  for  the  month  of  April. 

THE  LITTLE  HOUSEKEEPERS 
Story — 

This  is  our  busy  month,  boys  and  girls, 
when  all  good  housekeepers  go  to  work  dili- 
gently to  make  every  part  of  the  house  clean 
and  neat.  The  rugs  must  be  rolled  up  and 
taken  out  to  be  beaten,  the  curtains  must 
come  down  to  be  washed  and  ironed,  the  win- 
dows and  woodwork  must  be  cleaned,  and  the 
whole  house  must  be  gone  over.  It  makes  the 
housekeeper's  work  very  hard,  but  oh,  when 
every  one  sees  how  clean  and  nice  we  look 
when  it  is  finished  we  shall  know  it  was 
worth  while! 

Each  one  has  something  to  do  to  help,  and 
each  one  is  to  be  as  busy  as  a  bee.  We  all 
put  on  caps  and  aprons,  get  our  dust  cloths 
and  brooms  and  prepare  to  make  things  hum. 

Activities — 

1.  We  reach  for  our  caps  and  aprons. 

All  stand  in  the  aisle  and  stretch  arms  up- 
ward, standing  on  toes  as  if  reaching  for  these 
articles.  This  affords  a  good  stretching  exer- 
cise and  is  a  good  way  to  begin  a  lesson.  Re- 
peat several  times. 

2.  We  skip  over  the  house  and  throw  up  all 
the  windows. 

Skip  two  or  three  times  around  the  room 
and  back  to  places. 

Place  left  foot  forward  and  on  counts  ' '  One- 
Two"  make  motions  of  pushing  up  windows, 
pushing  up  on  "One",  and  lowering  arms  on 
"Two."    Make  this  a  vigorous  exercise. 

3.  Now  we  roll  up  all  the  rugs  in  the  house 
and  hang  them  on  the  line  to  be  beaten. 

One  row  of  children  at  a  time  moves  around 


the  room,  pushing  or  rolling  an  imaginary  rug 
before  them.  After  all  are  back  to  places, 
stoop  on  "One"  as  if  picking  up  a  rug,  and  on 
"Two"  throw  over  a  clothes-line.  Repeat 
several  times. 

4.  Next  we  beat  each  rug  well. 

Place  left  foot  forward.  On  "One"  strike 
with  the  right  arm,  on  "Two,"  draw  arm 
back.    Repeat  with  left  arm. 

5.  We  shake  the  rugs  next. 

Make  the  motions  of  shaking  rugs  vigor- 
ously on  counts  "One-two." 

6.  Then  we  sweep  them  carefully. 

This  may  be  used  as  a  rhythm  exercise  and 
done  in  time  to  the  song  on  page  21.  Grasp 


tograph.     Use  the  song  on  the  next  page.) 

Sawing  and  Hammering.  Place  the  left 
foot  forward,  the  left  hand  on  the  knee.  With 
therightarm  we  saw,  moving downon"One" 
and  up  on  "Two."  Keeping  that  position, 
swing  the  hammer,  making  a  big  circle  with 
the  right  arm  and  pounding  the  left  hand  on 
"One,"  swinging  on  "Two." 

10.  We  must  not  neglect  our  meals  at  house- 
cleaning  time,  so  we  will  now  bake  a  cake  for 
dinner. 

Represent  the  crock  or  pan  with  the  curved 
left  arm,  stirring  with  the  right.  Use  three 
part  music,  making  a  big  circle  on  "One" 
and  small  circles  on  "Two-three.'* 


Sweeping  Rugs 


an  imaginary  broom  and  swing  the  arms  from 
side  to  side  in  time  to  the  music,  moving  for- 
ward in  the  aisle  four  counts,  then  backward 
four  counts.  (See  the  picture  on  this  page. ) 
If  these  rhythms  are  used  for  entertainment 
purposes  use  little  brooms  and  dust  caps  as 
shown. 

7.  Now  we  climb  the  step-ladder  and  take 
down  the  curtains. 

Raise  the  arms  upward  as  if  holding  the 
sides  of  the  ladder,  then  on  counts  "One-two" 
raise  alternately  knees  upward. 

8.  We  wash  and  iron  the  curtains. 

Using  the  song  on  page  21,  make  the  mo- 
tions of  washing  and  ironing.  In  ironing 
place  the  left  hand  on  the  desk  as  if  holding 
the  curtain,  ironing  back  and  forth  with  the 
right. 

9.  We  always  find  it  necessary  to  do  some 
mending  about  the  house,  so  we  sew  up  the 
torn  places,  and  next  with  our  saws  and  ham- 
mers put  everything  in  order. 

Sewing.  Put  the  imaginary  needle  in  on 
"One"  and  draw  the  thread  on  "Two." 
(These  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  pho- 


Girls  Sewing,  Boys  Sawing  and  Hammering 


11.  Then  we  shall  skip  to  the  garden  to  pick 
some  flowers  for  the  table.  The  violets  are 
blooming  now  and  perhaps  we  can  find  enough 
for  a  bouquet. 

All  skip  around  the  room  several  times.  At 
command  of  the  teacher,  all  kneel,  making  a 
basket  with  the  curved  left  arm.  Pick  flowers 
on  "One,"  smell  the  blossom  on  "Two,"  and 
place  in  basket  on  "Three."  Stand  and  skip 
to  seats. 

12.  We  have  worked  hard  and  are  tired,  so 
we  take  some  deep  breaths  of  the  sweet  April 
air  and  rest. 

Breathe  deeply,  facing  open  windows. 

13.  Now  we  rock  the  dollies  to  sleep  for  the 
night. 

Be  seated.   Rock  the  folded  arms  from  side 
to  side,  using  the  little  song  on  page  21. 
PLANTING  A  TREE 

Story — 

The  primary  teacher  will  want  the  pupils 
to  know  something  of  trees  and  their  value 
to  mankind,  and  the  season  which  brings 
Arbor  Day  is  the  appropriate  time  to  impress 
these  lessons  on  their  minds.  Our  exercise 
and  play  afford  us  this  opportunity  and  so  we 
can  in  our  Gymnastic  Story  play  that  we  are 
to  plant  a  tree  in  our  schoolyard  where  we  can 
guard  it  and  help  it  to  grow  for  other  boys 
and  girls,  who  will  some  day  play  in  its  shade. 
"He  who  plants  a  tree  loves  others  besides 
himself." 

Activities — 

First  we  must  prepare  the  ground  care- 
fully, so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  tree  will 
grow.  The  spot  must  he  raked  clean  of  leaves 
and  brush,  the  ground  spaded,  and  the  young 
tree  placed  within  Aery  carefully.  The  roots 
must  be  covered  with  fine  soil,  sprinkled 
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with  water,  and  the  soil  pressed  down  even 
with  the  ground. 

1.  We  go  to  the  place  where  we  are  to  plant 
our  tree. 

Skip  around  the  room,  or  out  to  the  yard. 

2.  The  place  where  the  tree  is  to  be  planted 
is  first  raked  clean. 

All  stand  with  the  right  foot  forward  and 
make  the  motion  of  raking  leaves  on  counts 
"One-two." 

3.  We  spade  up  the  ground  and  make  the 
hole  into  which  we  are  to  set  the  tree. 

Place  the  imaginary  spade  in  the  ground  on 
"One,"  push  it  into  the  soil  on  "Two,"  lift 
the  soil  to  one  side  on  "Three." 

4.  We  place  the  tree  in  the  hole  and  while 
the  fine  soil  is  being  sifted  upon  the  roots,  we 
churn  the  tree  up  and  down  with  a  gentle 
motion,  so  that  no  empty  space  shall  be  left 
under  and  around  the  roots. 

With  one  hand  held  above  the  other,  all 
churn  up  and  down. 

5.  We  secure  some  water  to  sprinkle  upon 
the  roots. 

Make  the  motion  of  pumping.  Do  this  vig- 
orously, first  with  the  right  hand,  then  with 
the  left. 

6.  Dip  the  water  from  the  basin  and  pour 
on  the  roots. 

Bend  to  floor  and  dip  the  water  on  "One," 
make  motion  of  pouring  on  "Two."  Repeat. 


7.  We  skip  about  among  the  trees. 

Let  the  seats  of  the  schoolroom  represent 
the  trees,  and  all  skip  up  and  down  the  aisles 
and  back  again  to  seats.  Or,  better  still,  skip 
among  the  real  trees  of  the  playground. 

8.  We  listen  to  the  wind  whistling  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees. 

Raise  the  chests  while  taking  deep  breaths 
and  whistle  softly  while  exhaling.  Repeat. 

9.  The  following  games  are  appropriate  and 
a  great  favorite  with  small  children. 

The  Trees  and  the  Wind.  —The  children  are 
divided  into  two  equal  divisions,  each  divi- 
sion having  a  home  marked  off  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  schoolroom  or  playground,  with  a 
neutral  space  between.  One  of  the  divisions 
represents  a  tree,  deciding  among  themselves 
which  tree  they  will  represent.  All  then 
walk  over  near  the  home  line  of  the  opposite 
division.  The  opposite  division  ('which  repre- 
sents the  wind)  stands  in  a  row  on  its  line 
ready  to  run,  and  guess  what  tree  has  been 
chosen  by  its  opponents.  As  soon  as  the 
right  tree  is  named,  the  entire  party  owning 
it  must  turn  and  try  to  run  home,  the  other 
division  (the  wind)  chasing  and  trying  to 
catch  them.  Any 
players  caught  by  the 
wind  before  reaching 
home  become  prisoners 
and  join  them.  The 
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2.  Saw  -  ing,    saw  -  ing,  thro'  the  board  and  raft  -  er,    Ev  -  'ry  one    as    bus  -  y 
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remaining  trees  repeat  their  play,  taking  a 
different  name  each  time.  This  continues 
until  all  of  the  trees  are  caught. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Crow — One  player  is 
the  farmer  and  another  the  crow,  or  there 
may  be  a  farmer  and  crow  for  each  aisle.  The 
farmer  plants  seeds  (bean-bags  may  be  used ) 
two  feet  apart,  along  a  straight  line.  The 
crow  hops  over  each  seed  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  turns  around,  changes  to  the  other  foot 
and  hops  back,  picking  up  the  seeds  on  the 
way.  If  he  touches  the  floor  with  both  feet 
at  the  same  time,  fails  to  change  feet  before 
hopping  back,  or  drops  a  seed,  he  keeps  on 
until  all  the  seeds  are  gathered,  then  becomes 
a  scarecrow  and  stands  with  his  arms  raised 
at  the  side  while  the  next  farmer  and  crow 
play.  The  unsuccessful  crows  are  entitled  to 
another  trial  after  all  others  have  had  a  turn; 
then  the  farmers  become  crows. 

10.  After  playing  games  it  is  time  to  start 
for  home.  We  see  a  weather  vane  and  imi- 
tate it. 

Stand  with  outstretched  arms  and  twist 
body  to  left  and  right. 

11.  Skip  around  room  and  back  to  seat. 
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clean  our  car-pets  keep -ing,  Not  a  speck  of  dust  to  meet  the  bright-est  eyes, 
oh,    we  love  hoube-keep-ing,  Oh,' we  love  to  keep  a  clean  and  shin- ing  floor. 
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guard-ed  from  ev  -  'ry  harm, 
thy  brow  when  comes  the  night, 
slum-ber  the    twi  -  light  brings, 
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General  Exercises  for  All  Grades 


BY    GRACE   EVELYN  STARKS 


T  SEEMS  advisable  to  replace 
the  term  and  the  act  of ' '  Open- 
ing Exercises"  by  "General 
Exercises." 

The  opening  of  school  should 
be  very  simple.  In  the  morn- 
ing after  the  teacher  and  pupils  have  greeted 
each  other,  a  short  prayer  may  be  said,  fol- 
lowed by  a  salute  to  the  flag,  a  Good  Morning 
song  and  the  reading  of  a  short  selection  by 
one  of  the  pupils.  All  this  may  not  take  more 
than  ten  minutes'  time.  Later  in  the  day,  at 
quarter  after  ten  in  the  morning  or  quarter 
after  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  little  minds 
and  bodies  are  fagged,  general  exercises 
which  will  enliven  the  one  and  relieve  the 
other  may  be  held. 

Great  difficulty  lies  in  the  choosing  of  suit- 
able material.  A  well  defined  plan  of  some 
sort  should  be  followed.  Excellent  work  can 
be  done  with  picture  study.  Choose  a  picture 
suitable  for  each  month,  and  let  that  picture 
be  the  basis  of  three  periods'  work.  The 
teacher  should  devote  the  first  period  to  show- 
ing the  picture  to  the  class,  bringing  out,  by 
questioning  its  salient  points,  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  technical  side.  It  is  well 
to  talk,  certainly  not  read,  of  the  life  of  the 
artist.  The  children  should  be  able  to  name 
the  picture,  give  the  artist's  name,  and  re- 
produce the  story  told  of  the  artist,  by  the 
second  period,  at  which  time  the  work*  may 
be  further  developed  by  the  children's  posing 
to  represent  the  picture  and  telling  an  original 
story  suggested  by  it.  The  third  period  may 
be  spent  in  written  reproduction,  small  copies 
of  the  picture  being  presented  to  the  children 
and  put  into  booklets  of  their  designing. 

Pictures  suitable  for  first  and  second  grades 
for  this  work  are : 
The  Little  Scholar— Bouguereau. 
Brittany  Sheep — Bonheur. 
Holy  Family — Murillo. 
Baby  Stuart— Van  Dyck. 


Feeding  Her  Birds  Millet. 

Spring  --Corot. 

Feeding  the  Hens— Millet. 

Song  of  the  Lark  Breton. 

The  Balloon  Dupre. 

School  in  Brittany  -Geoff my. 

Pilgrim  Exiles — Troyon. 

A  Helping  Hand  Renouf. 

Arrival  of  the  Shepherds — Lerolle. 

Planting  Potatoes — Millet. 

Shoeing  the  Horse — Landseer. 

The  Divine  Shepherd— Murillo. 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church — Bought- n:. 

The  Gleaners— Millet. 

Astronomy,  although  the  most  impersonal 
of  all  work  that  can  be  done  in  the  primary 
grades,  can  be  used  to  very  telling  advantage, 
nevertheless.  Were  it  to  accomplish  nothing 
but  to  awaken  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  the 
sky,  and  an  interest  in  it,  it  would  be  time 
well  spent.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  to  begin  with 
the  study  of  the  moon.  Call  the  pupils'  atten- 
tion to  the  new  moon;  asking  them  in  which 
sky  it  is  first  to  be  seen.  Explain  that  the 
moon  is  Earth's  nearest  neighbor  and  is  neith- 
er planet  nor  fixed  star,  and  that  its  motion 
is  around  the  earth.  Children  will  be  inter- 
■  ested  in  learning  of  its  different  shapes ;  these 
may  be  drawn  on  the  board  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  explain  that  the  reason  for 
the  small  size  of  the  new  moon  is  that  only  a 
little  of  the  half  that  is  turned  toward  the 
sun  is  also  toward  the  earth. 

Venus,  Mercury,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
Uranus,  Mars  and  Neptune  are  the  planets 
with  which  the  children  should  be  familiar. 
The  best  constellations  for  little  folks  to  learn 
of  are  Orion,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Cassiopeia 
and  Perseus.  The  beautiful  stories  which 
have  been  written  in  their  connection  should 
be  told,  and  will  aid  in  stimulating  interest. 
There  appeared  in  Primary  Plans  during  1913 
splendid  versions  of  these,  that  any  teacher 
might  profit  by  using. 


Sometime  during  the  year  allow  the  children 
to  give  a  "Star  party."  Flowing  robes  of 
cheese  cloth  may  constitute  the  costumes.  A 
golden  star  may  be  worn  in  the  hair  and  the 
pupils  moving  from  east  to  west  should  form 
the  constellations  learned,  some  child  giving 
the  story  of  each  constellation  as  it  makes  its 
appearance. 

Dramatization  is  a  fruitful  field  for  work 
for  General  Exercises.  Where  children  show 
a  lack  of  freedom  in  expression  it  is  wise  to 
precede  the  work  by  statue  play.  Allow  a  row 
of  pupils  to  pass  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
after  being  given  the  key  sentence  by  the 
teacher  to  pose  for  the  thought.  Boys  enjoy 
illustrating  games  such  as  marbles,  ball,  and 
leap  frog;  girls  like  to  represent  telephoning, 
telling  a  secret,  sewing,  pricking  the  finger 
and  pulling  candy.  Many  others  will  develop 
from  these  suggestions  and  the  work  is 
valuable  in  bringing  about  naturalness  and 
motor  control. 

Working  together,  the  classes  should  now 
and  then  present  a  playlet  of  their  own 
dramatization.  The  play  may  be  based  upen 
a  story  in  their  readers,  incidents  taken  from 
history  or  language  work;  again,  special  oc- 
casions may  be  made  the  means  for  the  for- 
mal presentation  of  plays  that  are  worthy  of 
the  drill.  Educators,  generally,  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  realize  the  value  of  dramatiza- 
tion, for  by  its  aid  the  child  is  led  to  express 
himself  and  that  is  the  basic  principle,  of 
course,  of  the  school  curriculum. 

The  use  of  this  period  as  a  story  telling  hour 
will  also  be  found  advantageous.  Story  telling 
is  an  art  that  has  endured  throughout  the 
centuries,  and  even  grown-ups  respond  to  its 
charm.  Allow  the  children  to  tell  any  stories 
they  wish.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  outside 
reading  will  receive  a  new  impetus  in  the  de- 
lightful anticipation  of  telling  an  entirely  new 
story,  and  with  a  little  tact  the  teacher  can 
direct  the  children's  choice  of  reading. 


Sixteen  Good  Exercises  for  Rest  Periods 

BY  A.    E  .    5.    B  A  R  NE  S 


1.  Stand,  follow  motions  made  by  teacher 
or  a  child  (best  with  music). 

2.  Children  stretch  while  seated  after  each 
recitation. 

3.  Recite  poems  in  concert. 

4.  Skip  to  music,  changing  step  when  music 
changes. 

5.  Tiptoe  march  when  children  change 
chairs  or  places  for  recitation. 

6.  Choose  child  to  hold  flag:  other  children 
salute  the  flag. 

7.  Flag  race.  Two  children  start  from 
given  point,  run  as  directed,  coming  back  to 
given  point.  Have  flags  of  different  nations 
for  variety.  Child  who  names  the  flag  of  the 
winner  has  next  turn  to  race. 

8.  Familiarize  children  with  our  birds,  by 
giving  name  of  bird  and  chief  characteristics. 
Let  children  find  and  name  bird  from  teacher's 


description. 

9.  Blindfold  child,  have  him  take  a  toy  or 
any  object  from  a  box  of  objects,  telling  what 
he  has.  Give  complete  sentence  as,  "I  have 
a  trumpet, "  to  overcome  the  expression,  "I 
got." 

10.  Lay  objects  on  table,  cover  with  cloth. 
Raise  cloth,  let  child  chosen  look  while  five  or 
more  are  counted;  cover,  and  have  child  name 
as  many  as  he  can,  using,  "I  saw  a  doll, "  etc., 
to  overcome  the  expression,  "I  seen." 

11.  Have  children  fly  to  places  after  reci- 
tations or  any  other  work,  sometimes  as  but- 
terflies and  sometimes  as  birds;  have  suitable 
music  if  possible. 

12.  Send  one  child  away,  have  another 
move  sonic  object  in  the  room  from  its  usual 
place.  Child  to  find  and  replace  object  moved. 
In  same  way  have  picture  turned  face  to  wall, 


child  to  tell  what  the  picture  is  by  description, 
or  name  if  name  is  known. 

13.  Have  a  line  of  ten  or  twelve  children. 
Let  one  child  look  at  line,  blind  hint;  another 
child  takes  one  or  more  children  out  of  the 
room;  blinded  child  is  to  tell  who  have  gone 
away. 

14.  Have  one  child  blinded,  have  others 
change  seats;  send  one  child  out  of  room; 
have  blinded  child  tell  who  has  gone  away. 

15.  Form  ring;  teacher  or  child  stand  in 
center  and  bounce  large  rubber  ball,  calling 
name  of  child  to  catch  it. 

16.  Form  circle;  children  fold  hands  in 
laps;  send  child  out;  give  a  small  china  kitten 
to  one  child.  Call  child;  whenever  he  is 
near  the  kitten  the  child  having  it  makes  the 
sound  "meow,"  choosing  a  time  when  the  one 
listening  is  not  looking. 
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Making  Cook  County  Schools  Famous 

Jl  Qlance  at  Some  of  the  Features  of  These  Unique  l^ural  Schools 

BY    GRACE    VIALL  GRAY 


N  COOK  COUNTY,  Illinois, 
the  rural  teachers  are  super- 
vised by  five  men  who  are 
called  "Country  Life  Lead- 
ers." Each  Country  Life 
Leader  has  about  four  town- 
ships and  these  keep  him  more  than  busy. 
A  Country  Life  Leader  works  365  days  in  the 
year,  evenings  as  well  as  days.  He  not  only 
supervises  teachers  separated  by  miles  and 
miles  but  he  acts  as  a  secretary  to  the  farm- 
ing community  in  which  he  works  and  lives; 
he  organizes  community  festivals  two  times 
a  year;  he  forms  Country  Life  Clubs,  Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  Farmers'  Clubs,  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs,  and,  in  fact,  does  everything 
possible  to  develop  community  life,  always 
using  the  country  school- 
house  as  a  center. 

Last  fall  one  school 
served  as  the  social  cen- 
ter for  the  Farmers'  Fair 
of  Lyons  Township.  More 
than  three  thousand  per- 
sons visited  the  fair. 
There  were  five  hundred 
exhibits  and  about  two 
hundred  exhibitors.  Chil- 
dren from  the  neighbor- 
ing districts  came  to  the 
fair  in  hayracks. 

Through  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  the  Country 
Life  Leader  in  this  dis- 
trict this  Fair  was  possi- 
ble. The  farmers  were 
finally  influenced  to  come 
to  school  to  organize  a 
club,  to  hold  meetings  in 
the  schoolhouse  and  fin- 
ally to  establish  what 
promises  to  be  an  annual 
fair.  The  fair  was  managed  with  no  outside 
help,  there  were  no  concessions,  and  no  ad- 
mission was  charged.  It  was  consequently  a 
most  unusual  fair.  The  expense  of  awarding 
prizes,  amounting  to  four  hundred  dollars, 
was  paid  by  sixty  farmers  in  the  Lyons  Town- 
ship Agricultural  Association,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  merchants  of  a  neighbor- 
ing city. 

Men,  women  and  children  exhibited  and 
won  prizes.  The  exhibits  included  the  usual 
fair  products  from  horses  to  cooking  and  sew- 
ing. As  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused,  the 
schoolhouse  is  being  enlarged  and  improved. 
In  what  other  way  can  you  get  the  farmers  to 
visit  the  schools,  to  form  clubs  and  create  a 
community  spirit  if  not  through  a  Country 
Life  Leader  or  Secretary? 

Every  child  over  nine  years  of  age  in  Cook 
County  must  have  an  interest  in  and  be  a 
member  of  some  club.  It  may  be  the  Garden 
Club,  Corn  Club,  or  Canning  Club,  but  it  must 
be  a  club.  Land  in  every  case  is  rented  from 
the  father  and  produce  is  grown  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Leader. 


THE  ONLY  "ALL  THE  YEAR  'ROUND" 
RURAL  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA 

There  is  only  one  rural  school  in  America 
that  holds  school  twelve  months  in  the  year 
and  that  is  in  disrict  No.  73,  Niles  Township, 
Cook  County,  Illinois.  The  man  who  keeps 
this  "all  the  year  'round"  school  has  the 
poetical  name  of  Seth  Shepard.  He  has  made 
himself  famous  by  being  the  first  rural  teacher 
to  draw  twelve  month's  salary  and  by  conduct- 
ing school  three  months  of  the  year  outdoors. 

The  Country  Life  Leaders  of  Cook 
County  were  such  a  great  success  that  Edward 
Tobin,  the  County  Superintendent,  put  on  his 
visionary  cap  again  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  one  great  fault  in  the  present 
school  system  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the 
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rural  schools  were  closed  during  the  most  im- 
portant season  of  the  year — the  growing 
season. 

After  the  Country  Life  Leaders  had  or- 
ganized the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  and  given 
them  a  good  start,  it  seemed  a  harmful  inter- 
ruption to  shut  down  during  June,  July  and 
August.  The  Country  Life  Leaders  had 
too  much  to  do  to  conduct  school  in  addition 
to  their  other  duties,  but  closer  inspection  of 
club  work  was  necessary.  So  District  73  was 
chosen  as  possibly  the  place  of  least- resistance. 
Meeting  after  meeting  of  the  farmers  in  that 
district  was  called.  The  idea  of  running  a 
school  the  year  round  was  preposterous !  At 
first  the  farmers  wouldn't  listen  to  it.  They 
never  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  they 
wouldn't  start  such  a  thing,  in  their  district 
at  any  rate.  But  finally  the  directors  were 
talked  around,  for  Mr.  Shepard  is  a  most  per- 
sistent person.  So  when  the  regular  school 
session  closed  the  summer  term  started. 
Each  pupil  was  required  to  rent  of  his  father, 
or  of  some  neighbor,  a  half  acre  or  so  of  land 
and  plant  whatever  he  wanted  to  plant.  Most 


of  the  girls  planted  flowers  or  tomatoes,  while 
the  boys  had  everything  from  cherry  tomatoes 
to  vegetable  oranges,  corn,  and  radishes.  All 
the  business  connected  with  this  renting  of 
land,  buying  seeds,  etc.  the  children  were  re- 
quired to  attend  to  themselves.  Mr.  Shepard 
instructed,  but  the  children  were  responsible 
and  did  all  the  actual  work.  Mr.  Shepard 
traveled  from  one  farm  to  another,  all  sum- 
mer—there were  twenty-nine  farms  for  him 
to  oversee, —and  he  taught  the  children  about 
plant  growth  and  how  to  promote  it. 

In  many  cases,  the  father  and  son  would 
have  adjoining  acres  of  corn  and  run  races  to 
see  who  could  produce  the  best  corn.  One 
girl  ran  in  opposition  to  her  mother  in  tomato 
growing. 

The  total  profits  of  the 
summer  school  work 
reached  $1,000.  The  Di- 
rector and  the  farmers 
were  more  than  convinced 
that  it  had  been  worth 
while  after  all.  The  chil- 
dren in  these  three  sum- 
mer months  learned  more 
about  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, banking  and 
farming  than  they  had  in 
nine  months  from  books. 

Many  people  came  from 
long  distances  to  see  Mr. 
Shepard's  school.  The 
children  in  this  district 
had  signs  placed  in  their 
plot  of  ground  indicating 
that  he  or  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cook  County 
School  Field  and  Garden 
Club.  Three  boys  helped 
Mr.  Shepard  make  these 
signs,  working  hard  for 
several  days  to  complete  them.  One  boy,  even 
missed  his  own  birthday  party  to  finish  the 
signs.  But  the  ever  thoughtful  mother  sent 
a  birthday  lunch  to  the  schoolhouse  for  the 
signmakers  to  enjoy  after  their  strenuous 
labors.  Mr.  Shepard  says,  "There's  some- 
thing worth  while  in  a  boy  when  he  will  fore- 
go birthday  pleasures  for  work."  The  boy 
was  interested  in  what  he  was  doing,  he  had 
more  zeal  in  constructing  these  signs  than 
poring  over  pages  of  a  geometry.  He  would 
easily  have  missed  a  geometry  lesson  for  a 
birthday  party  but  he  wouldn't  miss  this  prac- 
tical manual  training  lesson. 

Superintendent  Tobin  has  tacked  the  sig- 
nificant name  of  "Wanderlehrer"  to  Seth 
Shepard's  name.  In  German  this  means  a 
wandering  or  walking  teacher,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Shepard  is. 

Mr.  Tobin  hopes  to  have  a  "  Wanderlehrer" 
in  every  district  and  to  run  every  rural  school 
in  his  county  the  year  round  with  educational 
work  as  well  as  practical  work.  This  ex- 
tended term  will  be  a  great  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  rural  child. 
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Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Draw  with  Skill  and  Ease  IX 


BY  I)  .    k'  .    All  G  S  BURG 
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Direction — The  Second  Element  of  Drawing 

STRAIGHT  DIRECTIONS 

IRECTION  is  one  of  the  great 
world  elements.  It  is  not  only 
the  second  element  of  drawing 
but  is  a  great  element  in  all 
studies,  in  all  arts  and  in  all 
professions  and  trades. 
There  are  three  directions,  the  vertical,  the 
horizontal  and  the  oblique,  and  these  directions 
in  drawing  are  largely  represented  by  lines; 
hence  direction  relates  to  lines — to  the  line 
elements  of  drawing. 

The  standard  of  direction  is  the  quadrant, 
or  quarter  of  a  circle.  The  circle  is  divided 
into  360  equal  parts  called  degrees.  A  semi- 
circle is  a  half-circle  and  contains  180  degrees. 
A  quadrant  is  one-fourth  of  a  circle  and  con- 
tains 90  degrees.  There  are  four  quadrants 
in  a  circle,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  ver- 
tical, horizontal  and  oblique  directions. 

In  A  the  whole  circle  contains  360  degrees, 
the  half -circle  180  degrees,  then  follows  the 
quarter-circle  which  contains  90  degrees,  then 
the  half-quadrant  containing  45  degrees,  and 
then  the  quarter-quadrant  containing  22^ 
degrees. 

In  B  the  circle  is  divided  into  four  quad- 


rants. The  vertical  directions  are  marked  90 
degrees  and  are  indicated  by  vertical  lines. 
The  horizontal  directions  are  marked  zero 


The  principal  oblique  directions  are  shown  in 
the  four  quadrants  marked  A,  B,  C  and  I ). 

Quadrant  A  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
45-degree  oblique  line.  Quadrant  B  is  divided 
into  quarters  which  mark  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  mariner's  compass.  Quadrant  C 
is  divided  into  thirds,  and  quadrant  D  into 
sixths.  Quadrants  C  and  D  represent  the 
principal  divisions  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

The  principal  part  of  the  quadrant  is  the 
right  angle.  The  right  angle  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  measure  oblique  lines.  With  the 
right  angle  any  oblique  direction  can  be  meas- 
ured with  considerable  accuracy.  For  exam- 
ple draw  a  line  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
First  draw  the  right  angle  as  in  C.  Half  way 
between  M  and  N  place  a  point  as  atX.  Plao  ■ 
the  point  off-hand  with  the  aid  of  the  judg- 
ment alone,  and  draw  the  line,  which  will  ap- 
proximate closely  to  45  degrees. 

Draw  a  22 }4  -degree  line.  Draw  the  right 
angle  and  the  45-degree  line  as  in  D.  One- 
half  of  the  lower  angle  will  be  22J/4  degrees 
and  one-half  of  the  upper  angle  will  be  67/4 
degrees. 

Draw  a  line  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  and 
one  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees.   Draw  the  right 
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Figure  II 


and  are  indicated  by  horizontal  lines.  The 
oblique  directions  are  drawn  at  an  angle  be- 
tween the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions. 


angle.  With  the  forefinger  of  each  hand,  di- 
vide the  right  angle  into  thirds  when  drawing 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Snap-Shots  of  Some  Good  Methods 

A  Visit  to  Worcester  Schoolrooms  Reveals  Many  Clever  Devices  in  Teaching  Number  and  Language 

BY   FANNY  CQMSTOCK 


jT  WAS  my  good  fortune  re- 
cently to  visit  the  first  four 
grades  of  different  schools  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  follow- 
ing notes  of  observation  are 
principally  in  two  directions, 
Number  and  Language,  though  some  other 
points  are  briefly  mentioned.  My  work  was 
greatly  assisted  by  a  cordial  reception  and 
the  courtesy  with  which  questions  were 
answered  and  papers  offered  for  examination. 

NUMBER  IN  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
GRADES 

Seat  Work  on  Multiplication  Table:  The 
children  make  the  rectangle  on  paper,  using 
the  dimensions  needed  to  illustrate  the  re- 
quired table.  They  divide  the  rectangle  into 
squares,  and  write  multipliers  above  and 
products  below. 
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Oral  Work  in  Multiplication  and  Division : 
A  child  goes  before  the  class  and  takes  a  hand- 
ful of  cards  on  which  are  printed  large  figures. 
Suppose  the  exercise  to  be  on  the  table  of 
sevens.  The  number  7  is  kept  in  mind,  and 
random  multipliers  are  supplied  by  the  shift- 
ing cards  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  who 
shows  the  uppermost  card  to  the  class.  If  it 
happens  to  be  8,  she  says,  "8  7's  are  56." 

The  teacher  says,  "Add  3." 

The  pupil  says,  "59.  7's  in  59  are  8  and  3 
left  over." 

If  the  next  card  is  6,  the  pupil  says,  "6  7's 
are  42." 

If  the  teacher  says,  "Add  5,"  the  state- 
ment is,  "47.   7's  in  47  are  6  and  5  left  over. " 

If  necessary,  the  pupil  looks  at  the  rec- 
tangle of  7's  for  help. 

Storekeeping :  The  child  chosen  for  store- 
keeper goes  behind  the  teacher's  desk,  which 
serves  for  the  counter  over  which  imaginary 
articles  are  bought  and  sold.  The  teacher 
calls  one  pupil  after  another  to  make  pur- 
chases. Since  variety  is  desirable,  the  arti- 
cles bought  range  from  scout  shoes  and  white 
slippers  to  gold  watches  and  kitchen  furni- 
ture, imagination  permitting  frequent  change 
of  operations  from  one  store  to  another.  A 
child  stands  at  the  board  and  records  the  price 
of  each  article,  and  the  total  amount  as  given 
by  the  merchant. 

Everything  is  realistic  though  imaginary. 
If  the  amount  of  the  purchase  is  $12.75,  the 
buyer  holds  out  her  hand,  saying,  "Here's  $10; 
here's  $2,  $.50,  $.25.    The  child  who  wants 
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shoes  is  invited  to  try  them  on,  and  does  so 
in  make  believe  fashion.  The  storekeeper 
says,  "Good  morning,"  and,  "Thank  you," 
and  politely  asks  whether  the  purchaser 
wishes  the  articles  sent  home.  The  amount 
of  freedom  permitted  in  this,  exercise  is  much 
enjoyed  by  the  children.  They  may  choose 
what  to  buy,  and  the  storekeeper  may  or  may 
not  have  it  in  stock.  The  merchant  fixes  his 
own  price,  but  the  class  notice  improbable 
prices  and  are  advised  to  look  in  store  win- 
dows to  verify  their  ideas. 

Restaurant  Checks :  One  can  readily  under- 
stand how  a  profitable  exercise  can  be  written 
on  computing  the  amount  of  checks  for  given 
orders,  the  bill  of  fare  with  prices  being  be- 
fore the  class.  The  orders  may  be  given  by 
the  teacher  or  made  by  the  pupil.  A  good 
idea  is  to  limit  the  price.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  exercise  might  sometimes  be  given 
in  this  way :  ' '  Carl  must  not  spend  more  than 
12  cents  for  his  lunch.  Write  four  orders 
that  he  might  give  and  make  out  the  check 
for  each. " 

Books  of  Arithmetic  Papers :  In  one  room  I 
saw  a  book  of  arithmetic  papers  written  by 
different  pupils  at  different  times.  Each 
pupil  was  made  the  judge  of  his  own  work, 
and  offered  what  he  considered  his  best.  Be- 
sides making  multiplication  papers  based  on 
the  rectangle,  as  already  explained,  the  chil- 
dren were  using  the  rectangle  in  this  way:  . 

"I  drew  a  rectangle  10  inches  long  and  2 
inches  wide.  It  contained  20  square  inches. 
The  perimeter  was  24  inches.  I  divided  the 
rectangle  into  4  equal  parts.  I  colored  }{  of 
the  rectangle.    I  colored  5  square  inches." 

The  drawing  and  coloring  of  the  rectangle 
and  writing  of  the  statement,  together  with 
the  necessary  thinking,  made  this  a  good  seat 
exercise. 

In  the  same  room  was  a  large  bound  book 
containing  problems  made  by  the  pupils  with 
the  help  of  the  teacher,  corrected  and  re- 
written for  the  books.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  this  book  was  the  grouping  of  problems 


and  their  close  relation  to  child  life.  The 
subject  was  usually  indicated  by  a  picture  cut 
from  an  advertisement  and  mounted  on  the 
page.  After  a  picture  of  a  girl  came  prob- 
lems concerning  the  clothes  a  mother  bought 
for  her  little  girl.  A  picture  of  a  house  was 
followed  by  questions  relating  to  the  house. 
One  picture  showed  children  brushing  their 
teeth.  The  problems  called  for  the  cost  of 
brushes  and  tooth  paste,  and  the  number  of 
times  the  teeth  were  brushed  in  a  given  time. 
A  picture  of  a  load  of  hay  was  followed  by  a 
question  comparing  the  time  required  for  two 
men  and  for  one  man  to  gather  the  hay. 

I  noticed  careful  explanation  of  problems  in 
a  third  grade  room.  "My  example  tells  me 
that  the  article  cost  $.35,  and  the  buyer  gave 
the  clerk  a  ten-dollar  bill.  My  example  asks 
what  change  the  buyer  received.  My  answer 
will  be  coins  and  bills.  I  count  the  change 
from  35  cents  to  10  dollars." 

NUMBER  IN  FOURTH  GRADE 

Seat  Work :  Here,  as  in  the  third  grade,  I 
saw  papers  of  problems  made  from  a  small 
picture  mounted  on  the  paper.  From  a  house, 
problems  are  made  on  the  perimeter  and  area 
of  the  yard,  cost  of  fence,  surface  covered 
by  the  house,  amount  of  grass  left  in  the 
yard,  cost  of  lawn  mower,  rake,  seed,  and 
fertilizer.  Diagrams  of  yard  and  house  were 
drawn  to  scale.  Another  set  of  problems  was 
made  from  a  garden ;  another  set  from  a  cro- 
quet ground. 

The  choice  of  class  papers  to  form  a  book 
had  been  made  according  to  this  plan:  cer- 
tain good  papers,  not  only  in  number  work 
but  in  other  lines,  were  selected  to  show  the 
work  of  each  month.  Among  the  papers 
noticedjwere  a  map  of  the  State,  sketch  illus- 
trating a  story,  drawing  from  the  object, 
paper  of  problems,  spelling  paper,  story  show- 
ing the  use  of  certain  words,  paper  on  Wash- 
ington and  map  of  North  America. 

FIRST  GRADE  LANGUAGE 
Reading:  The  teacher  writes  families  of 
words  in  columns  on  the  board,  as: 
ar  er  aw 

garden  master  saw 

sharp  together  jaw 

carved  her  lawyer 

barked  certain  shawl 

After  the  necessary  preliminary  work  with 
the  children,  many  loose  words  belonging  to 
these  families  are  given  out,  to  be  placed  in 
columns  on  the  desks. 

The  teacher  writes  or  prints  a  given  sen- 
tence from  the  reading  book  seven  times  on 
a  card.  She  cuts  the  card  into  strips,  each 
containing  a  sentence,  and  cuts  each  sentence 
into  separate  words."  Such  whole  collections 
of  words  are  given  to  pupils  to  build  into  the 
seven  sentences  at  their  desks. 

When  the  time  comes  for  making  the  tran- 
sition from  script  to  print,  the  teacher  takes 
pains  to  assist  in  the  change.  Strips  of  card- 
board contaning  script  sentences  taken  from 
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the  reading  books  are  given  tx  che  children, 
who  match  them  with  the  printed  sentences  of 
the  reader. 

SECOND  GRADE  LANGUAGE 
Seat  Work :  In  a  second  grade  room  chil- 
dren had  papers  on  which  were  written  single 
words,  probably  taken  from  a  reading  lesson: 
"buttercup,  daisy,  yellow,  like,  butter."  The 
exercise  was  two-fold.  First,  the  column  of 
words  was  written  three  times  for  familiarity. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  paper  the  children 
wrote  sentences,  each  containing  one  of  the 
words. 

Drar.iatization :  In  another  room  I  saw  two 
simple  dramatizations  of  the  sort  that  can  be 
given  in  any  school  at  short  notice,  the  vivid 
imagination  of  the  children  finding  all  neces- 
sary aids  in  the  common  things  about  them. 
"How  Arthur -Was  Made  King"  was  acted 
first,  the  representation  having  been  worked 
up  from  the  reading  book.  It  was  preceded 
by  questions  asked  by  pupils  and  teacher, 
answered  by  pupils.  ''Who  was  Uther?" 
"Who  was  Arthur?"  "What  was  a  knight?" 
"Who  was  Merlin?"  etc. 

Next  came  a  discussion  of  scenery  and 
properties.  A  certain  space  was  selected  for 
London,  and  the  teacher's  long  table  made  a 
very  good  cathedral,  because  creeping  under 
the  table  was  a  satisfactory  way  of  entering 
the  cathedral.    The  wooden  swords  of  the 


knights,  and  the  golden  crown  placed  upon 
Arthur's  head  had  been  made  by  the  children. 

The  subject  of  the  second  dramatization 
was  "Pandora's  Box,"  given  after  hearing 
the  story  read  three  times  by  the  teacher. 
The  cathedral  of  the  last  play  served  for 
Pandora's  box  in  this,  crowded  with  children 
representing  the  bees  which  escaped  when 
Pandora  opened  the  box.  In  both  exercises 
the  dialogue  was  appropriate,  the  acting  spir- 
ited, the  enjoyment  of  the  children  evident. 

Synonyms :  In  an  oral  exercise  the  children 
suggested  equivalent  expressions  for  given 
words  and  phrases  as  : 

(  sunrise 
Dawn-|  early  in  the  morning 
(  daybreak 

f  The  sun  set. 
The  sun  sank  low.  <  The  sun  went  down. 

(  The  sun  was  in  the  west. 

Slips  were  distributed  for  similar  work. 
The  children  read  their  slips  and  offered  sub- 
stitute expressions.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  a  good  written  exercise  might  be  made 
on  a  similar  plan. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES 
History :  In  a  very  interesting  room  of  sec- 
ond and  third  year  children,  a  history  lesson 
on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  recited.   After  pre- 
liminary questions  on  Columbus  to  connect  the 


work  of  Raleigh  with  the  early  exploration,  a 
topical  recitation  was  given  on  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  each  pupil  going  before  the  class  to 
recite.  Three  dramatizations  accompanied 
this  work:  Raleigh  throwing  his  cloak  in  the 
mud  before  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  knighting 
of  Raleigh;  and  the  servant  pouring  water 
over  Raleigh's  head  to  put  out  the  fire,  as  he 
sits  smoking.  The  three  incidents  were  nar- 
rated as  well  as  acted,  and  comments  on  the 
acting  were  made  by  class  and  teacher. 

Language  Lesson  from  a  Picture :  The  sub- 
ject of  this  lesson  was  Millet's  picture,  "Feed- 
ing the  Birds,"  the  peasant  mother  feeding 
her  three  children  from  a  wooden  bowl.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  three  cards  were 
given  to  each  pupil,  and  a  tent-shaped  easel 
was  quickly  made  on  each  desk  to  support  the 
picture.  For  convenience  it  was  proposed  that 
the  three  children  be  named,  and  simple 
names  were  suggested  and  written  on  the 
board.  The  questions  of  the  teacher  stimu- 
lated observation  and  thought,  and  after  the 
most  obvious  points  were  discussed,  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  name 
of  the  picture,  the  probable  location  of  the 
scene,  and  the  artist's  name. 

Paragraphirig :  The  successive  steps  for  de- 
veloping the  idea  and  use  of  the  paragraph 
were  shown  by  a  series  of  lesson  papers.  The 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


A  Device  in  Writing  That  Has  Helped 

BY   LE  L  A  H   M.    KINNEY,    Supervisor  of  Writing,  Miami,  Florida 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: — The  devi<  e  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  the  outcome  of  ihe  use  of  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  writing  in  the  New  Haven 
Schools.  (See  October,  Noverr  ber  and  December, 
1914,  and  January  and  Februar  ,  1915.)  Miss  Kinney 
says  that  the  story  of  "A  Trip  to  the  Park"  has 
awakened  much  enthusiasm  among  her  pupils,  and,  in 
consequence,  their  arm  movements  have  improved 
greatly  in  freedom. 

N  TRYING  to  make  "arm 
movement"  exercises  inter- 
esting to  the  children  in  the 
primary  grades,  I  find  that 
"A  Trip  to  the  Park"  is  the 
best  and  most  attractive  way. 
We  go  on  the  train,  running  on  a  straight 
track,  and  after  all  are  sitting  properly  (heads 
up,  backs  straight,  feet  flat,  hand  in  correct 
position  with  first  finger  straight,  thumb  and 
second  holding  the  pencil,  and  third  and  fourth 
gliding  on  nails  or  tips)  we  start.  We  get 
into  the  train  on  the  left  side  of  the  paper  and 
move  toward  the  right  in  a  straight  line,  then 
back,  etc.  I  am  the  engineer  and  the  children 
ride  in  my  train,  so  they  make  their  arms  go 
as  I  make  mine,  while  I  imitate  the  train  with 
ch,  ch,  ch,  speeding  up  as  we  get  out  of  town. 
We  slow  up  at  stations  and  switch  on  to  other 
tracks,  then  speed  along,  m  iking  this  exercise 
in  unison: 


At  last  we  arrive  at  the  Park 
and  find  some  swings.  All  the 
children  get  in  one  swing.  I 
push,  and  we  swing  together  as 
I  count  Swing,  swing,  etc. ,  mak- 
ing this  exercise: 


When  we  tire  of  swinging  we  play  some 
games  known  to  all  the  children,  such  as: 

"Drop  the  Handkerchief,"  with  such  com- 
mands as  Rim  !  go !  ca  tch  him  !  etc. ,  until  we 
are  tired  and  the  runner  is  caught. 


We  vary  this  game  thus: 


"Wood  Tag,"  with  lines  as  bases  and  com- 
mand Go !  Go  !    He  has  your  tag,  etc. 


Kittie  and  Mousie,  with  counts  In  and  out! 
Go !  Run,  Kittie  !  etc. ,  until  Mousie  is  caught. 

We  run  races  across  the  Park,  with  com- 
mand Ready  '.—1—2—3— Go  !  The  first  one 
across  raises  his  hand. 


Other  exercises  are: 


At  last  we  are  tired  and  lie  with  our  heads 
on  the  grass  and  rest.  Then  the  train  comes 
—All  aboard!  It  doesn't  wait!  We  speed 
home  ae;ain. 
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School  and  Home  Garden  Work 

BY    LEWIS    S.    MILLS,    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Towns  of  Avon  and  Farmington,  Conn. 

THE  SECOND  OF  TWO  ARTICLES 


"Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest, 
The  humble  and  poor  become  great, 

And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 
Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state." 

nnHE  more  conservative  schools  still  hold  to 
*•  the  nature  study  outlines, — roses,  violets, 
buttercups,  robins,  bluebirds,  pet  animals  and 
butterflies.  The  less  conservative  schools 
study  the  potato-bug,  the  striped  beetle,  and 
the  cutworm  rather  than  butterflies;  poultry 
in  place  of  robins  and  bluebirds;  how  to  raise 
pigs  rather  than  pet  animals,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  in  place  of  the  study  of  wild 
flowers. 

Germany  can  raise  about  two  hundred  fifty 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States  is  about 
eighty-five  bushels.  It  was  about  the  same 
in  the  United  States  one  hundred  years  ago 
No  gain  has  been  made  in  one  hundred  years. 
The  Germans  can  grow  about  thirty-two 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  whereas  in  the 
United  States  the  usual  yield  is  about  fourteen 
bushels  per  acre.  This  raises  a  question  for 
us  to  answer,  How  do  they  do  it?  Shall  we 
ask  the  Germans,  or  shall  we  find  out  for  our- 
selves, or  shall  we  be  content  with  eighty-five 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  and  fourteen 
bushels  of  wheat? 

Teachers  cannot  do  everything,  but  they 
can  make  a  beginning.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  ways : 

1.  Carefully  observe  what  the  surrounding- 
farmers  do.  Visit  some  agricultural  college 
or  experiment  station.  Read  some  of  the 
later  books  on  agriculture.  Secure  bulletins 
from  the  Government  and  from  the  agricul- 
tural colleges.  Question  the  local  farmers  as 
to  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  and  corn.  Ask 
what  they  have  done  to  increase  it.  Speak  of 
the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  west. 
Mention  the  government  bulletins.  Venture 
very  little  technical  information,  unless  very 
sure  of  facts.  Chiefly  ask  questions  that  will 
cause  people  to  think. 

If  the  teacher  knows  little  about  agricul- 
tural work  this  will  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  her  to  learn. 

2.  Endeavor  to  interest  the  local  grange  in 
the  work  in  connection  with  the  schools.  The 


A  Fine  Crop  of  Beets 


teachers  have  been  very  successful  in  this  in 
the  two  towns  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  article.    The  grange  as  a  whole  or  by 


The  Potato  Patch  in  the  Belcher  School  Garden 


individuals  may  be  sufficiently  interested  to 
offer  small  prizes  in  connection  with  the  rural 
or  village  school  garden  exhibit.  We  have 
found  it  possible  to  have  some  of  the  grange 
farmers  visit  one  or  more  of  the  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  to  the  children  and  ex- 


One  Boy's  Home  Onion  Crop 

plaining  the  best  methods  of  doing  different 
kinds  of  garden  work,  also  farm  work.  One 
very  interesting  talk  last  fall  was  on,  ' '  How 
to  trim  a  market  basket,"  the  idea  being  that 
it  paid  to  know  how  to  display  the  products  to 
the  best  avantage.  The  speaker  brought  in  a 
market  basket  and  both  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  actual  demonstration. 

Through  the  grange  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  establish  a  cooperative  market  in  a  large 
village  or  city  where  the  children  may  sell 
their  produce.  There  is  such  a  market  in 
Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

According  to  the  best  data  obtainable,  the 
children  of  the  United  States  canned  and  sold 
over  5,000,000  cans  of  garden  produce  last 
season.  The  trend  is  toward  products  of  eco- 
nomic value.  While  the  subjects  of  the 
courses  formerly  given  under  nature  study 
should  not  be  neglected,  the  topics  listed  un- 
der the  modern  agricultural  courses  may  very 
properly  receive  the  major  emphasis. 


APRIL  SUGGESTIONS 
In  the  school  room  the  work  of  testing  seeds 
may  be  continued  for  a  week  or  more.  See 
page  20,  Farmers'  bulletin  408,  for  best  way 
to  test  seeds.  Often  samples  of  corn  seed  are 
sent  in  by  parents  for  purpose  of  testing ;  also, 
some  of  the  children  test  at  home  the  seeds 
intended  for  use  on  the  farm.  While  this 
testing  of  seeds  seems  simple,  it  is  new  to 
many  of  the  people,  the  usual  way  having 
been  to  plant  the  seeds  in  the  field  and  if  they 
did  not  come  up  to  plant  the  field  over. 

Look  over  the  bulletins  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  from  the  agricultural  colleges,  ar- 
range, classify  and  send  for  a  larger  assort- 
ment. 

Both  school  and  home  garden  work  out  of 
doors  actually  begins  this  month. 
Care  for  hot  beds. 
Tomato  plants. 
Cabbage  plants. 

Onion  and  squash  seeds  also,  may  be 
planted  in  hot  beds. 
Sow  hardy  seeds  in  cold  frames. 
Lettuce. 
Cabbage. 
Onion. 
Celery. 

Select  site  for  school  garden;  also  home 
garden. 
Test  soil  for  acidity. 

Study  the  kind  of  soil  in  the  site  selected, 
as  sandy,  loam,  clay.    Test  for  humus. 

Secure  fertilizers  as  bam  manure,  hen 
manure,  phosphate  or  wood  ashes. 

Spade  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
and  the  soil  is  not  wet  and  sticky. 

Begin  planting  peas,  radishes  and  lettuce. 
Label  everything  as  planted. 

If  strawberry  plants  are  to  be  set  out,  this 
is  the  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  pepper  grass, 
early  corn  and  beans  may  be  planted. 
Some  Experiments  ivith  the  School  Garden. 

1.  Test  the  soil  with  blue  litmus  paper  for 
acidity.  If  the  soil  be  acid  apply  lime  or  wood 
ashes  to  a  small  plot,  and  to  another  equal  plot 


A  Thrifty  School  Garden 


apply  no  lime  or  wood  ashes.  Sow  clover  on 
both  plots  and  note  results. 

2.  Plant  soaked  and  unsoaked  seeds.  Note 
the  difference  of  time  in  coming  up. 

3.  Spade  one  plot  deeply,  another  in  a  shal- 
low manner  and  note  the  effect  on  the  crops. 
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4.  Experiment  with  plots,  using  different 
kinds  of  fertilizers. 

5.  Plant  just  before  a  rain  and  just  after. 
Note  results. 

6.  Till  one  plot  almost  daily,  and  till  an- 
other plot  very  little.    Note  results. 

7.  Try  one  plot  in  good  sunlight  and  an- 
other in  a  partly  shaded  place.    Note  results. 


Unloading  Exhibits  at  the  Town  Hall 


8.  Plant  seeds  at  different  depths  and  note 
results. 

9.  Keep  one  plot  free  from  weeds.  In  an- 
other let  them  grow  and  note  results. 

10.  Plant  a  few  seeds  of  plants  not  common 
in  this  climate.  Even  though  they  do  not 
mature  they  will  be  of  interest. 

In  the  many  government  bulletins  numerous 
other  experiments  are  suggested. 

In  all  this  experimental  work  at  school  the 
teacher  may  have  the  pupils  keep  very  careful 
records,  make  drawings  and  write  accounts  of 
what  is  done.  The  conditions  and  results  of 
the  experiments  should  be  very  carefully 
written  up  as  they  should  have  actual  value 
for  the  children. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN 
If  desired  this  home  garden  may  be  called 
a  market  garden.    Full  directions  as  to  loca- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  home  gardens  are 
given  in  the  several  farmers'  bulletins.  In 
our  work  each  selected  site  is  visited  by  the 
teacher  or  an  older  pupil.    The  following  is 
copied  from  one  teacher's  report  made  in 
June,  1914. 
First  Garden — 
Name  of  Pupil — Gertrude  Steinmetz,  aged 

12,  grade  eight. 
Size  of  Garden — 50x75  feet. 
Location — West  of  the  house  on  high  land 

and  in  the  open.    Good  sunlight. 
Soil — Sandy  loam,  light  and  free  work- 
ing.   Some  stones. 
Crops — Corn  and  potatoes,  half  and  half. 
Condition — Good.    A  few  weeds.  Needs 
more  cultivation. 
Second  Garden — 
Name  of  Pupil — Frederick  Jenson,  aged 

9,  grade  four. 
Size  of  garden— 20x25  feet, approximately. 


Individual  Exhibit  Farmington  Fair 


Location — South  of  the  house  on  rather  low 
land.    Shaded  at  one  end  by  a  tree. 
Soil — Heavy  clay. 

Crops — Corn  and  potatoes.  Bachelor's 
button  and  Golden  African  daisy. 

Condition—  Excellent.  Free  from  weeds 
and  well  cultivated. 

I  have  several  hundred  reports  on  file,  but 
the  above  is  sufficient  to  show  the  general  plan 
of  visitation.  The  visiting  teacher  or  pupil 
on  these  visits  offers  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  work  much  the  same  way  a  teacher 
offers  suggestions  in  penmanship  to  a  pupil 
as  she  passes  about  the  room  in  school. 

All  reports  do  not  read  as  well  as  the  above. 
Some  tell  of  neglect  and  point  to  failures 
which  were  very  evident  in  the  fall  when  the 
reports  of  "Products  Sold"  came  in;  also  at 
the  school  garden  fair. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  pupils  keep  an  ac- 
count of  all  work  in  connection  with  the  gar- 
den but  this  is  not  required.  Many  pupils, 
however,  keep  the  account  and  write  a  sum- 
mary of  the  season's  work  in  the  fall.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  a  boy's  letter: 
THE  STORY  OF  MY  GARDEN 

My  garden  is  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
road  on  the  south  side.  It  is  24  by  48  feet, 
and  has  rich,  sandy  loam.  It  was  prepared 
with  a  spade,  a  hoe,  a  rake  and  a  cultivator. 
It  was  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure  and 
with  ashes. 

I  planted  beans,  beets,  cabbag'e,  corn,  squash, 


Bringing  Their  Exhibit  to  the  Fair 


and  potatoes  in  it.  The  rows  ran  across  the 
garden.  I  planted  the  beans  and  potatoes  on 
April  23rd,  the  corn  and  squash  on  May  15th. 
I  set  out  the  cabbage  plants  on  April  28th,  but 
the  crickets  ate  them  up  and  I  had  to  get  some 
plants  from  my  father.  The  beets  I  sowed 
on  April  26th.  They  came  up  on  May  5th.  I 
hoed  my  garden  seven  times,  and  had  all  kinds 
of  weeds  in  it  then.  The  cut  worms  ate  up 
my  cabbage  plants,  so  I  had  no  cabbages.  It 
was  as  well  that  the  cut  worms  ate  the  cab- 
bage for  a  woodchuck  was  waiting  for  them 
to  grow  for  him  to  eat.  I  sold  the  beets  for 
$1.50.  We  ate  the  beans,  $1.00,  sold  the  po- 
tatoes for  $4.75,  sold  the  squash  for  $1.60. 
Total  $8.85.  I  paid  three  dollars  for  work  and 
for  fertilizer  so  I  made  $5.85.  This  I  am  go- 
ing to  keep  to  use  next  year  when  I  want  to 
have  a  bigger  garden. 

This  boy  later  secured  a  one  dollar  prize  on 
corn  at  the  school  garden  fair. 

In  connection  with  the  above  letter,  and  it 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  garden  accounts,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  a  certain  lack  of  form  and 
care  in  the  wording  that  the  boy  would  have 
in  mind  if  writing  an  essay  on  George  Wash- 
ington. Things  like  these  seem  to  picture  the 
boy's  real  way  of  thinking  and  his  natural  ex- 
pressions. Sometimes  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  takes  greater  skill  to  write  from  real 
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experience  than  from  imagination,  or  from 
book  facts  and  stories.  One  fact  is  certain, 
boys  and  girls  in  school  usually  write  far  too 
little  from  things  they  actually  see  and  know 
about  first  hand.  These  garden  accounts  af- 
ford a  wonderful  opportunity,  but  must  not  be 
overdone  or  the  whole  thing  will  lose  interest. 
A  boy  came  to  a  teacher  last  April  and  said, 
"I  would  like  to  have  a  garden  if  I  didn't  have 
to  write  about  it.  That  writing  spoils  all  the 
fun."  This  boy  remembered  copying  his  story 
over  ten  times  the  year  before  because  he 
made  mistakes.  If  a  boy  must  copy  a  story 
over  ten  times  let  it  be  some  other  than  his 
garden  account. 

Sometimes  the  garden  is  spaded  by  the  boy 
or  girl,  sometimes  by  an  older  brother  or  by 
the  father.  The  securing  of  the  fertilizer  is 
often,  at  the  start,  a  difficult  problem  and  only 
a  small  area  can  be  planted  the  first  year  or 
until  some  capital  is  accumulated  to  meet  the 
need. 

The  purposes  of  the  home  garden  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  save  the  family  some  expense  by  sup- 
plying the  home  table  if  needed. 

The  market  value  of  all  that  is  used  for  the 
home  table  is  recorded. 

2.  To  sell  to  neighbors  and  to  market-men. 
In  the  autumn,  country  children  commonly 

pick  berries  and  gather  chestnuts  and  walnuts 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  from  house  to 
house  or  in  the  village  market.  In  the  spring 
they  gather  "greens"  and  sell  them  in  the 
same  way.  It  surely  is  no  radically  new  idea 
to  sell  vegetables  that  they  have  carefully 
raised. 

Sometimes  when  the  local  store  does  not 
think  it  safe  to  buy  the  products  outright 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  place  them  on 
sale  at  the  owner's  risk;  if  sold,  the  store  to 
have  a  certain  per  cent. 

As  before  mentioned,  some  places  have  es- 
tablished cooperative  markets  for  children's 
products. 

3.  Can,  preserve  and  pickle  the  remainder. 
The  agricultural  colleges  send  out  bulletins 

explaining  the  canning  process.  Government 
bulletins  on  the  same  subject  may  be  secured. 
Canning  bees  may  be  held  and  some  one  with 
experience  may  show  each  one  how  to  manage 
the  process. 

4.  Save  from  five  to  ten  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  such  as  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the 


A  Float  in  the  Parade 


school  garden  fair,  e.  g.  ten  potatoes,  ten 
ears  of  corn,  etc. 

If  the  schools  of  the  town  or  county  are  not 
organized  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
teacher  may  have  the  fair  at  her  schoolhouse. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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A  Critic  Teacher's  Experience  in  Teaching  Reading 


BYRU  T  H   O.  DYER 


A  primary  critic  teacher  I 
have  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  recognized 
method  of  teaching  reading 
and  spelling  which  can  be 
easily  put  into  the  hands  of  un- 
trained teachers,  as  our  normal  students  are. 

Last  spring  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Story 
Method  as  originated  by  G.  W.  Lewis,  and 
read  with  interest  of  the  wonderful  progress 
made  by  children  in  schools  where  this  method 
was  used.  I  must  confess  I  doubted  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  progress,  but  just  at  this  time 
I  had  a  class  of  beginners  and  decided  to  use 
this  method  with  them  and  test  it  out. 

The  class  was  composed  of  fifteen  children, 
two  of  whom,  having  failed  in  the  public 
school  two  successive  years,  were  tagged  by 
everyone  as  "much  below  the  average," 
"helpless,"  etc.  Two  were  only  five  and  a 
half  years  of  age,  and  the  rest  were  not  the 
kind  of  children  on  whom  a  first  grade 
teacher  would  look  with  hope. 

I  began  with  them  on  April  first,  and  we 
spent  six  weeks  on  the  introductory  work  out- 
lined in  the  Story  Method  Manual.  After 
eighteen  weeks  the  class  was  voted  by  the  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  the  State  who  attended 
our  summer  session  the  best  in  first  grade 
reading  they  had  ever  heard. 

In  order  to  test  the  children's  ability  to 
read  intelligently  I  selected  several  stories 
with  which  they  were  not  familiar.  In  fact, 
the  class  had  never  seen  them  in  print, 
neither  had  they  been  told  to  the  class  as 
stories.  I  had  them  printed  in  large  type  on 
sheets  of  a  convenient  size  and  gave  one  to 
each  child.  After  a  single  silent  reading  the 
sheets  were  collected  and  the  children  were 
asked  to  tell  the  story  they  had  read.  With- 
out the  least  hesitation  they  came  to  the  front 
of  the  room  and  told  the  story  in  their  own 
words. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  stories  I  used  in  this 
way: 

' '  Peter  and  Nanny, ' '  in  Edson-Laing Reader, 
Book  One. 

"The  Ant  and  the  Snow,"  in  Edson-Laing 
Reader,  Book  One. 

"The  Star,"  in  Aldine's  First  Reader. 

"The  Dog  in  the  Manger,"  in  Art  Litera- 
ture Reader,  Book  One. 

"The  Cat  and  the  Mouse,"  in  Reading  Lit- 
erature Series,  Book  One. 

"The  Man,  the  Boy  and  the  Donkey,"  in 
New  Century  Reader,  Book  Two. 

This  is  a  sample  of  what  they  could  read 
silently  and  intelligently  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteen  weeks.  In  oral  reading  their 
ability  was  even  more  astonishing. 

These  are  some  of  the  books  that  they  read 
in  class  during  the  eighteen  weeks. 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  One. 

Free  and  Treadwell's  First  "leader. 

Wide  Awake  First  Reader. 

Aldine  First  Reader. 

Selections  from  the  Aldine  Second  Reader. 
Selections  from  Howe's  Second  Reader. 
Riverside  First  Reader. 
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At  the  close  of  the  eighteen  weeks  one  of  the 
city  superintendents  of  the  State  visited  us. 
He  was  very  doubtful  of  what  I  told  him  re- 
garding the  children's  progress  and  plainly 
stated  that  he  did  not  believe  they  could  do  so 
well  as  I  had  said  they  could.  I  remarked 
that  there  was  but  one  way  to  prove  it  and 
that  was  to  test  the  class. 

Any  person  who  deals  with  children  at  all 
will  readily  agree  that  a  class  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage when  an  entire  stranger  comes  in  and 
attempts  to  hear  a  lesson  in  reading.  How- 
ever I  readily  consented  that  this  visiting  su- 
perintendent should  test  the  ability  of  my 
class.  I  gave  him  all  the  first  readers  we 
possessed  and  the  second  readers  we  had 
used,  and  told  him  to  use  a  free  hand. 

He  was  much  astonished  when  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  most  unintelligent  member  of 
the  class  read  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse," 
from  Free  and  Treadwell's  Second  Reader, 
without  a  falter.  But  he  was  even  more  as- 
tonished when  a  very  bashful  little  boy  read 
intelligently,  "The  Sailor  Man"  from  the  Wide 
Awake  Second  Reader. 

He  tested  every  member  of  the  class  and 
said  when  he  had  finished:  "I  am  converted, 
and  the  adage  'The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating'  is  in  this  case  undoubtedly  true." 

He  remarked  that  much  of  the  nervous 
strain  and  loss  of  energy  which  he  saw  in  a 
great  many  reading  classes  was  eliminated 
from  that  class. 

Another  person  who  observed  the  work  with 
this  class  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen  weeks 
was  Y.  Nozawa,  a  higher  primary  teacher  in 
Fuknoka  School,  Nukata,  Japan.  While  dis- 
cussing the  work  with  him  before  he  saw  the 
actual  class  work  he  said:  "But  such  a  thing 
is  not  possible.  No  child  after  eighteen  weeks 
in  school  can  do  that."  I  did  not  argue  the 
question  with  him,  but  asked  him  to  come 


over  the  next  day  and  hear  the  class  read. 

On  the  day  that  he  observed,  we  read  "The 
Straw  Ox,"  "The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Coun- 
try Mouse,"  and  "The  Lad  and  the  North 
Wind,"  from  Free  and  Treadwell's  First 
Reader,  and  selections  from  "The  Tale  of 
Bunny  Cotton  Tail." 

Mr.  Nozawa  was  converted,  and  frightened 
the  children  by  clapping  his  hands  very 
loudly,  for  to  their  little  minds  they  had  done 
nothing  remarkable  at  all,  merely,  as  one  little 
boy  remarked,  "What  we  do  every  day." 

The  work  in  phonics  was  no  less  remarkable. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  the  way  in  which 
the  phonic  work  is  presented  in  the  Manual 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  put  the  book  into 
the  hands  of  the  training  student  and,  with 
but  little  suggestion,  let  her  carry  her  work 
on.  This  was  due,  not  to  the  unusual  bright- 
ness of  the  student,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  had  been  perfectly  systematized,  and  all 
the  details  and  all  the  sequences  carefully 
worked  out.  When  phonics  are  taught  as 
mapped  out  in  the  Story  Method  Manual,  the 
children  readily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  word 
building  that  enables  them  to  pronounce  cor- 
rectly every  word  they  find  in  their  reading 
lessons.  They  are  not  taught  to  rely  upon  ar- 
tificial means,  such  as  diacritical  marks,  but 
upon  well-established  principles. 

But  one  of  the  best  things  that  the  Story 
Method  does  for  the  child  is  the  giving  him 
power  to  read  with  correct  expression.  When 
the  teacher  has  told  well  the  stories  given  in 
the  Story  Primer  and  requests  the  child  to 
"Read  what  Bunny  says  as  he  stands  behind 
the  lilac  bush  and  laughs  to  himself,"  the 
child  reads  with  surprising  power  of  expres- 
sion the  sentences  as  given. 

We  were  reading  on  page  27  in  the  Story 
Primer  one  day  when  one  of  the  parents  came 
in.  One  child  was  taking  the  part  of  Ann, 
another  of  Fan,  and  still  another  of  Dan. 
Our  visitor  did  not  disturb  our  reading.  We 
merely  smiled  a  welcome  to  her  and  went  on 
uninterrupted.  This  lesson  was  read  so  nat- 
urally that  at  the  close  of  the  class  when  I 
asked,  "How  do  you  like  the  way  your  little 
girl  reads?"  she  replied:  "Were  they  read- 
ing? I  saw  that  they  had  their  books,  but  I 
thought  that  they  were  playing  a  game." 

The  thought  came  to  me  that  after  all  we 
only  reach  the  true  education  of  the  child 
when  we  can  make  his  school  efforts  as  nat- 
ural as  play.  This  is  what  the  Story  Method 
does  for  the  child.  The  stories,  the  games, 
the  songs,  the  restful  work,  all  make  the 
process  of  learning  to  read  as  natural  as  a 
game  out-of-doors. 

Of  course  we  attempted  very  little  in  spell- 
ing during  these  eighteen  weeks;  but  from 
the  first  the  children  showed  great  aptitude 
in  giving  the  sounds  of  the  initial  con- 
sonants. After  they  became  quite  expert  in 
this,  they  were  required  to  name  the  initial 
consonants.  We  proved  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  Manual  while  doing  this 
work.  Mr.  Lewis  makes  this  remark  in  dis- 
cussing this  phase  of  the  work:  "This  exer- 
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cise  will  afford  the  children  great  delight." 
One  little  boy  after  an  unusually  successful 
attempt  in  naming  the  initial  consonant 
clapped  his  hands  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  but 
this  is  fun!" 

We  spelled  phonetically  during  this  eight- 
teen  weeks'  period  by  the  plan  outlined  in  the 
Manual.  After  the  children's  ability  to  name 
the  initial  consonant  was  developed,  they 
were  taught  to  spell  the  words  thus:  Name 
the  initials  in  rapid  succession,  pause  a 
moment  and  name  the  letters  of  the  family 
name  in  rapid  succession  las  if  a  single  unit), 
then  pronounce  the  word. 

We  confined  the  spelling  at  this  period  to 
"ear  words,"  but  at  the  end  of  the  eighteeen 
weeks  the  pupils  were  quite  capable  and  could 
easily  take  the  "eye  words." 

One  child  showed  unusual  ability  in  his 


reading,  phonetic  word  building  and  spelling, 
and  as  he  was  one  of  the  pupils  who  had  been 
branded  with  "much  below  the  average," 
"helpless"  and  such  comments,  I  want  to 
state  just  what  he  could  do  at,  the  end  of  the 
eighteen  weeks.  He  did  all  the  required 
reading  in  the  class.  Outside,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  training  student 
teacher,  he  read  the  following  books.  This 
reading  was  optional. 

"The  Red  Children,"  by  Dorothy  Brooks. 

"The  Tale  of  Bunny  Cotton  Tail." 

"Harriett  Hare." 

"The  Riverside  Second  Reader." 

' '  Bunny  and  Grizzly. ' ' 

"Eskimo  Stories,"  by  Mary  E.  Smith. 

"Howe's  Second  Reader." 

He  could  spell  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen 
weeks  words  which  many  of  the  second  and 


third  grade  children  missed.    These  arc  some 
of  the  words  he  spelled  readily: 
happy  victory 
duty  glory 
mansion  lightning 
jingle  frighten 
mingle  addition 
As  a  teacher  who  has  done  primary  work 
for  thirteen  years,  I  consider  the  results 
gained  from  the  teaching  of  this  method 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.    I  wish  every 
primary  teacher  in  the  country  could  have  a 
set  of  the  books  and  could  be  persuaded  to  try 
them  in  her  class.    This  wish  is  voiced  for 
the  sake  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  many  children  who  must  learn  to  read. 
It  is  voiced  because  I  know  it  is  better  to  ap- 
peal to  the  pleasure-induced  attention  of  the 
child  rather  than  to  the  controlled  attention. 


"Clean  Teeth  Day" 

BY  RENA    EDNA  REYNOLDS 


WHILE  glancing  through  a 
1911  Primary  Plans  one 
day,  I  found  the  following: 
It  Scrubs  Their  Brains  As  Well! 

Five  minutes  of  the  time  here- 
tofore given  to  study  will  be 
devoted  to  scrubbing  the  teeth 
of  the  60,000  school  children  of 
Cleveland  next  term.  This  has 
been  decided  by  the  school  offi- 
cials following  dental  experi- 
ments with  a  group  of  twenty- 
seven  pupils  at  the  Marion  school. 
In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Willie  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  and 
Dr.  J.  S.  Marshall  of  Columbus 
Barracks,  representing  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  a  number 
of  physicians,  dentists  and  school 
officials  the  twenty-seven  chil- 
dren of  the  group  showed  that 
their  powers  of  perception,  keen- 
ness of  observation  and  general 
quickness  of  mind  were  better 
developed  than  those  of  their 
schoolmates.  The  great  improvement  shown 
in  their  studies  after  they  had  been  submitted 
to  dental  treatment  has  resulted  in  the  tooth 
scrubbing  order. 

As  I  had  seen  Colgate's  dental  offer  in  Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary  Plans,  I  immediately 
wrote  to  the  company  and  asked  for  eighty 
small  tubes  of  the  tooth  paste.  When  the  box 
arrived,  it  contained  a  perfect  mine  of  nice 
things.  Besides  the  eighty  little  tubes  there 
were  two  medium-sized  tubes,  a  twenty-cent 
tube,  and  a  beautiful  little  ribbon-tied  box 
containing  soap,  tooth  paste,  a  can  of  talcum 
powder,  and  a  jar  of  face  cream,  all  in  minia- 
ture. These,  so  the  company  suggested,  might 
be  offered  as  prizes  for  articles  on  "Clean 
Teeth,"  by  the  children. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  Jungle  Pow  Wow  booklets,  puzzles  on 
which  one  scratched  with  a  pencil  to  bring 
out  the  concealed  portion,  and  several  two- 
paged,  gaily  colored  booklets  the  opening  of 
which  caused  a  little  girl  to  move  her  arm  and 
scrub  her  teeth. 

Then  there  were  the  pledge  cards — one  for 
each  child.  The  children,  however,  were 
urged  not  to  sign  the  cards  unless  they  were 


Learning  the  Correct  Movements 

pretty  sure  they  could  keep  the  pledge.  One 
little  boy  refused  to  sign.  He  also  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  paste  because 
he  was  afraid  of  "what  was  in  it. "  The  book- 
lets interested  him  though,  and  he  listened 
patiently  to  the  lectures. 

The  box  contained  two  lectures  on  "The 
Care  of  the  Teeth,"  one  adapted  to  the 
smaller  and  one  to  the  larger  children.  These 
were  read  aloud  and  short  talks  along  similar 
lines  were  given  in  the  morning.  At  noon 
the  children  were  taken  to  the  pump  and  in- 
structed as  to  the  correct  tooth-brushing 
movements.  Here  the  trial  tubes  were  opened 
and  sampled,  and  a  number  of  new  tooth- 
brushes put  into  operation.  A  tribute  to  the 
taste  of  the  paste  was  paid  next  day  by  a  lit- 
tle girl.  She  said:  "We  had  to  watch  the 
little  folks.  They  wanted  to  wash  their  teeth 
every  time  they  thought  about  it. " 

And  this  was  true  enough.  It  was  not  hard 
to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  care  of  their  teeth 
when  such  a  wealth  of  material  was  at  hand. 
Our  problem  was  this:  What  were  we  to  do 
when  the  new  had  worn  off  the  tooth-brushes? 
when  the  paste  had  been  used  up?  when  the 


pledge  cards  had  fallen  behind 
the  sink  and  been  blissfully  for- 
gotten? We  tried  a  number  of 
schemes  but  the  following  was 
probably  the  most  successful: 
We  provided  each  child  with  a 
small  calendar,  a  pin  and  a  bit  of 
narrow  ribbon.  One  end  of  the 
ribbon  was  knotted  about  the 
head  of  the  pin  and  the  other 
end  secured  to  the  calendar. 
Then  the  calendar  was  pasted  i  n 
the  back  of  a  composition  book. 
If  a  child  washed  his  teeth  night 
and  morning,  he  punched  the 
date  on  the  calendar  twice;  -if  he 
washed  his  teeth  once  he  punched 
the  date  once.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  the  punches  were 
counted  and  the  pupil  having  the 
largest  number  was  given  some 
inexpensive  prize. 
We  also  gave  prizes  for  the  two  best  com- 
positions on  the  care  of  the  teeth,  the  age 
and  grade  of  the  child  being  duly  considered. 
The  first  and  second  prize  compositions  are 
given  below. 

It  is  not  a  fancy  but  a  fact  that  children 
whose  teeth  are  properly  cared  for  have  an 
acumen,  a  quickness  of  perception  that  other 
children  have  not;  and  it  often  devolves  upon 
a  teacher  to  create  a  desire  for  good  teeth 
among  her  pupils.  All  of  the  above  men- 
tioned material  for  a  "Clean  Teeth  Day"  costs 
nothing — not  even  expressage.  However,  if 
you  like  you  may  pay  the  express  o'n  the  pack- 
age, which  amounts  to  very  little. 

First  Prize  Composition 

Clean  Teeth 

By  Mary  Johnson 

The  way  to  be  healthy  and  well  is  to  keep  your 
teeth  clean.  I  have  promised  to  keep  my  teeth  clean. 
The  way  to  keep  your  teeth  clean  is  to  wash  them 
with  tooth  paste.  At  night  and  in  the  morning— at 
night  before  you  go  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  after 
you  get  up.  When  you  wash  your  teeth,  you  put  some 
tooth  paste  on  your  brush  and  put  it  in  your  mouth, 
and  rub  it  up  and  down  until  your  teeth  are  clean  and 
(Continued  on  page  OS) 
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The  Story  of  the  "Little  Brick" 


PRINGTIME  has  come.  The 
boisterous  winds  of  March 
have  swept  the  earth,  making 
the  air  fresh  and  sweet,  and 
now  the  April  showers  will 
wash  away  the  last  traces  of 
winter.  The  girls  and  boys  have  put  away 
their  skates  and  their  sleds.  They  know  full 
well  that  it  will  be  many  weeks  before  they 
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will  need  them  again,  but  they  arc  happy  in 
the  new  life  that  surrounds  them. 

Springtime  is  awakening  time.  The  snow- 
drops, hepaticas,  anemones  and  many  other 
plants  wake  from  their  long  winter  sleep  and 
unfold  their  petals  and  sway  in  the  breeze  as 
if  in  defiance  to  the  last  bit  of  snow  on  the 
hillside  and  plain.  Every  stream  is  a  small 
torrent,  rushing  on  its  way  with  such  rapidity 
and  violence  that  it  seems  triumphant  in  its 
freedom  from  the  icy  fetters  that  have  bound 
it  for  so  long.  The  chorus  of  the  frogs  is 
mingled  with  the  shrill  cries  of  the  peepers. 
The  feathered  songsters  are  with  us  again  and 
their  melodious  voices  give  cheer  to  many  a 
weary  traveler.  Everywhere,  everything  is 
teeming  with  life. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  the  year  1912  that  the 
teacher  of  the  "Little  Brick"  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  this  awakened  life  furnishes  material 
for  many  interesting  lessons. 

For  several  years,  Cornell  University  has 
published  leaflets  containing  nature  study 
lessons  on  the  topics  outlined  in  the  syllabus 
for  the  rural  schools  of  New  York  State.  We 
had  studied  these  but  we  enjoyed  the  first  real, 
Hue  lesson  one  beautiful  day  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  the  teacher  waked  up. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  boys  had 
noticed  a  bird  on  an  apple  tree  near  the  school 
building-  and  called  my  attention  to  it.  From 
the  description  and  illustration  given  in  the 
leaflet,  I  knew  it  to  be  a  downy  woodpecker. 
The  pupils  were  allowed  to  pass  to  the  win- 
dows and  while  they  watched  it,  we  talked 
about  its  color  and  markings,  its  habits,  its  bill 
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and  feet  and  how  they  are  adapted  to  its  work 
and  how  it  benefits  man.  The  pupils  were 
eager  to  study  the  lesson  again  and  compare 
the  facts  given  with  their  observations.  The 
printed  page  had  a  new  meaning  and  the  les- 
son made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young 
minds.  Since  that  time,  every  child,  down  to 
the  first  grade,  recognizes  the  downy  wood- 
pecker. 

Honey,  honeycomb  and  bee  bread  were  be- 
fore the  class  when  we  studied  bees,  and  this 
material  helped  to  make  another  interesting 
and  comprehensive  discussion.  Ants  and 
spiders  are  common  in  and  around  our  school 
building  and  we  made  these  the  subjects  of 
other  lessons.  I  found  some  of  the  plants 
that  were  listed  in  the  syllabus  for  special 
study  that  year,  and  took  them  to  school.  The 
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Figure  II 


children  were  interested  and  learned  them 
quite  rapidly. 

In  an  exceedingly  short  time,  the  girls  and 
boys  were  so  eager  that  they  brought  the  speci- 
mens. Morning  after  morning,  I  was  met  in 
the  schoolyard  by  an  animated  group  and 
nearly  all  had  something  new  to  be  named. 
The  study  of  Nature  was  new  to  me  and  it 
was  necessary  to  say,  "I  do  not  know,"  so 
often  that  I  sometimes  feared  that  the  chil- 
dren would  lose  all  confidence  in  their  teacher. 
I  think,  however,  they  were  glad  that  she  was 
a  learner  with  them.  They  knew  that  I  was 
anxious  to  "find  out"  and  they  would  pick  up 
bits  of  information  from  many  sources.  This 
was  a  great  help  in  developing  independence 
and  it  also  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  work. 

When  we  left  school  in  the  spring,  every- 
thing was  green  and  growing.  Some  plants 
had  blossomed  hid  many  had  only  started.  In 
the  fall  we  found  them  full  grown,  ready  to 
scatter  their  seeds  for  next  year's  growth. 


The  plant  in  its  advanced  stage,  the  great 
variety  of  seed  cases  and  the  many  devices 
for  scattering  seeds  were  wonderful  pages  in 
the  great  book  of  Nature. 

A  greater  interest  in  plant  study  at  that 
season  was  awakened  by  making  a  collection 
of  seeds.  The  plants  were  brought  to  school 
and  studied  by  all,  then  the  seeds  were 
cleaned,  this  work  being  done  for  the  most 
part  by  the  primary  pupils  for  busy  work. 
Ninety-six  varieties  were  classified  and  ar- 
ranged as  shown  in  Figure  I. 

Clovers,  grasses,  grains  and  weeds  were 
gathered  and  pressed.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  these  and  flowers  that  were  collected  in 
the  spring  were  mounted  on  white  cardboard 
and  labeled  by  the  pupils. 

Time  rushed  by  as  if  on  wings.  The  days 
grew  shorter;  the  birds  went  south ;  the  fruits 
were  gathered;  nuts  fell  and  were  stored  by 
the  squirrels  for  winter  use,  and  other  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  long  cold  winter, 
many  of  which  were  made  the  subjects  for 
observation  by  the  pupils. 

When  the  Snow  King  wrapped  old  Mother 
Earth  in  his  white  mantle,  we  had  the  tiny 
snowflakes,  the  mass  of  snow,  animals,  trees 
and  many  other  things  to  attract  our  attention, 
besides  the  lessons  in  the  leaflet. 

The  trees  proved  especially  interesting  and 
fortune  favored  us  that  winter  in  the  way  of 
making  a  collection.  A  part  of  a  nearby 
woodlot  was  being  cut  off,  and  from  that  we 
were  able  to  get  pieces  of  wood  and  bark 
without  injuring  the  trees."1  I  believe  that 


Figure  III 

pupils  should  be  taught  to  help  in  the  practice 
of  forest  preservation  instead  of  destruction. 

Trees  present  so  many  new  phases  with  the 
changing  seasons  that,  instead  of  becoming 
monotonous,  this  study  increased  in  interest 
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Figure  IV 

with  the  coming  of  spring.  We  gathered 
leaves  and  blossoms,  and  preserved  them  by 
pressing  and  by  waxing.    Cones,  nuts  and 


Figure  VI 

seeds  had  been  collected  and  these,  with  the 
bark  and  leaves,  were  grouped  and  labeled  in 
four  different  mounts:  one  of  the  conifers, 
one  of  nut-bearing  trees,  a 
third  of  fruits  and  the  other  of 
forest  and  shade  trees. 

The  locust  was  the  tree  for 
special  study  that  year.  We 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
recourse  to  several  small  lo- 
custs just  off  the  school  ground. 
Referring  to  these  as  we 
studied  the  leaflet  helped  to 
fix  the  lessons  in  mind.  In  the 
fall,  we  had  the  compound 
leaves,  seed  pods  and  seeds. 
The  winter  was  a  good  time  to 
discuss  the  leaf  buds  and  their 
protection  and  the  uses  of  the 
wood.  Spring  made  every  one 
eager  to  note  the  swelling 
buds,  then  the  new  leaves. 
After  many  days  of  waiting, 
the  loose,  drooping  clusters  of 
creamy  white  flowers  shed 
their  fragrance  abroad  and 
made  the  tree  a  beautiful 
sight.  Our  sehool'year  cnd<'d 
but  we  realized  that  the  work 


of  the  locusts  would  go  .on,  not  only  through 
the  summer,  but  as  long  as  the  trees  stood. 

Our  locust  exhibit  consisted 
of  twigs  bearing  the  thorns; 
others  showing  leaf  buds  in 
different  stages  of  growth,  com- 
pound leaves,  flower  buds,  blos- 
soms and  seed  cases;  a  bottle 
of  seeds;  bark  of  tree;  cross 
and  longitudinal  sections  of  a 
branch  and  roots  showing  nod- 
ules. We  wanted  to  get  some 
of  the  enemies  but  found  only 
one  caterpillar  that  feeds  on  the 
leaves.  While  a  prisoner  wait- 
ing for  identification,  it  escap- 
ed. No  trace  of  it  was  ever 
found  and  our  specimens  had  to 
be  arranged  without  any  of  the 
pests. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to 
write  the  experiences  we  had  in 
making  our  collection  of  insects, 

but  I  must  say  that  it  was  of 
vast  importance  to  the  teacher 
and  pupils  of  the  "Little 
Brick." 

The  work  began  early  in  the 
fall.  We  learned  the  differ- 
ence between  insects  and  ani- 
mals and  the  difference  be- 
tween moths  and  butterflies. 
When  we  had  studied  the 
latter  all  were  eager  to  find  a 
moth  and  a  butterfly  to  see 
for  themselves.  They  were 
found,  then  came  the  ques- 
tions, "What  kind  of  a  moth 
is  it?"  and,  "What  is  the 
name  of  the  butterfly?"  No 
one  knew.  Others  were 
brought.  Sometimes  weeks 
passed  before  any  information 
could  be  obtained  but  interest 
in  the  work  did  not  decrease. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  we  were  able  to  name 
over  sixty.  About  fifteen  of  these  were  sent 
to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 


ture at  Cornell  University  and  identified  for 
us.    The  collection  as  it  was  at  last  arranged 
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Figure  V 

and  classified  shows  in  Figure  II. 

Many  educators  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
make  a  general  collection  of  insects  but  I  am 
sure  my  pupils  were  greatly  benefited.  After 
the  live  forms  were  studied  I  killed  and 
mounted  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mounted  specimens  we  never  could  have 
learned  so  many.  We  might  have  learned  to 
recognize  some  but  the  majority  would  have 
been  forgotten. 

I  remember  that  we  had  given  one  or  two 
recitations  to  the  study  of  the  lady-bird.  Af- 
terwards, one  little  girl  in  first  grade  came  to 
me,  probably  a  dozen  times,  and  asked,  "What 
did  you.  say  that  little  bug  is  called?"  The 
specimen  was  placed  where  she  could  see  it 
whenever  the  name  was  given  and  after  a  time 
she  knew  the  lady-bird  wherever  she  saw  it. 

One  day  one  of  the  older  boys  brought  sev- 
eral lady-birds  into  the  room.  A  little  lad  in 
the  first  grade  saw  them  and  cried,  "Oh,  Rex, 
don't  hurt  them!  They  are  lady-birds  and 
they  kill  lice  and  potato  bugs,  don't  they,  Miss 
Grant?"  He  had  got  an  idea  of  their  eco- 
nomic importance  from  hearing  the  older 
grades  recite. 

Until  we  began  our  collec- 
tion, I  knew  nothing  about 
these  insects;  neither  did  the 
pupils  and  many  farmers 
whom  I  asked  did  not  know; 
some  thought  that  they  were 
bed  bugs.  The  economic  value 
of  the  little  creatures  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of,  at 
least,  a  few  people,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  life  of  every 
insect  in  the  collection  could 
well  be  sacrificed  for  the  pro- 
tection that  was  insured  to  a 
vast  number  of  these  busy 
workers  as  a  result  of  our  col- 
lection work. 

The  collections  mentioned 
above  were  exhibited  at  the 
County  Fair  in  August,  1913, 
and  won  first  premium  of 
eight  dollars!  At  Fanner's 
Week  held  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, in  February,  1914,  the 
same  collection  won  first  prize 
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for  general  excellence  in  nature  study! 
First  prize  was  also  given  the  collection  of 
insects,  and  the  seeds  won  honorable  mention! 

These  premiums  helped  the  children  to  feel 
that  they  had  accomplished  something  worth 
while  and  gave  impetus  to  their  efforts  the 
following  year. 

The  black  swallow-tail  proved  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Caterpillars  were  brought 
into  the  schoolroom.  In  order  that  their  de- 
velopment might  be  watched  each  one  was 
put  into  a  glass  can  containing  a  bit  of  dirt. 
The  food  plant,  kept  in  a  small  pomade  jar  of 
water,  was  put  into  the  can,  then  the  can 
covered  with  mosquito  netting  to  prevent  the 
caterpillar  from  crawling  out. 

We  watched  the  change  from  caterpillar  to 
chrysalis  but  we  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  butterfly  emerge.  A  number  of 
caterpillars  were  brought,  and  it  was  easy  to 


see  why  a  great  many  would  damage  celery, 
carrots  and  other  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
We  learned  why  they  do  not  become  more 
numerous,  for  from  one  of  our  chrysalids  an 
ichneumon  fly  emerged,  thus  making  plain  to 
us  many  facts  that  we  had  studied  about 
parasites. 

The  larva,  its  food  plant,  the  pupa,  opened 
chrysalis,  the  parasite  and  chrysalis  skin 
showing  opening  through  which  it  came  and 
the  butterflies  make  a  mount  that  teaches 
children  mure  than  a  printed  page.  Other 
specimens  were  studied  in  like  manner  but 
mounts  of  only  the  Sphinx  and  Monarch  were 
made:   (Figure  III  ). 

Birds'  nests  were  collected  in  the  fall  after 
the  birds  deserted  us.  These  were  mounted 
on  cardboard  containing  a  picture  of  the  bird. 
(Figure  IV.) 

Tree  study  was  continued.  Specimens  from 


thirty  different  trees  were  collected.  An  ex- 
hibit that  was  important  from  an  economic 
standpoint  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  apple  tree.  It  shows  buds,  leaves, 
blossom,  wood  and  bark,  apple  and  forest  tree ; 
tent  caterpillars,  their  pupae,  cocoons,  egg 
masses,  tent  moths  and  spray  used  for  killing. 
( Figure  Vj 

After  planning  this  exhibit  one  of  the  girls 
asked  permission  to  make  a  maple  exhibit  all 
by  herself.  With  but  very  little  help,  she 
collected,  arranged  and  labeled  specimens  as 
shown  in  Figure  VI.  The  maple  is  the  tree 
for  special  study  this  year  and  we  sometimes 
find  it  more  convenient  to  refer  to  this  exhibit 
than  to  go  to  the  trees. 

Tree,  plant  and  bird  calendars  were  kept  in 
the  spring.  Thirty-two  birds  were  recorded. 
Thirty-two  trees  and  bushes,  and  the  date  on 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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PART  I— THE  STORY  OF  "THE  FOX  AND 
THE  CROW" 

Read  and  discuss  the  story. 

Mrs.  Crow  has  a  pretty  black  coat.  It 
shines  like  satin.  Her  voice  is  very  harsh. 
She  cries,  ' '  Caw !  caw !  caw ! ' ' 

She  loves  cheese.  One  day  she  found  a  fine 
piece  in  a  heap  of  scraps  left  from  a  picnic. 

She  flew  into  a  tree  with  the  cheese.  She 
thought  she  would  eat  it  there. 

Sly  Mr.  Fox,  coming  through  the  woods, 
smelted  the  cheese.  He  saw  Mrs.  Crow  in  the 
tree.    She  had  the  cheese  in  her  bill. 

Mr.  Fox  is  very  sly.  He  knew  Mrs.  Crow 
wouldn't  give  him  her  prize,  so  he  tried  a 
trick. 


"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Crow,"  he  said 
sweetly.  "How  lovely  you  look  today.  I 
never  saw  such  a  beautiful  shiny  coat.  It 
looks  like  satin. " 

Mrs.  Crow  was  pleased.  How  pleasantly 
Mr.  Fox  talked!  She  cocked  her  ear  to  hear 
more. 

Mr.  Fox  gave  her  more.  He  wanted  that 
cheese. 

"And  your  voice,  Mrs.  Crow!"  he  con- 
tinued. "I've  heard  you  have  a  beautiful 
voice!  I  love  singing.  Will  you  sing  me  a 
little  song?" 

Vain  Mrs.  Crow!  She  was  more  please  id 
than  ever!  How  nice  Mr.  Fox  was!  So  she 
fluttered  and  flitted  and  then  gave  her  concert. 


"Caw!  caw!  caw!"  she  sang. 
It  sounded  like  a  saw  on  old  iron.  When 
she  opened  her  mouth  down  dropped  the 

cheese ! 

Tricky  Mr.  Fox!  He  snapped  it  up  quickly. 

"Thanks,  Mrs.  Crow,"  he  said  mockingly. 
"I  like  your  cheese  but  I  think  little  of  your 
voice.  You  are  a  vain,  silly  creature.  Ha! 
ha!  ha!"    And  away  he  went  with  the  prize. 

Mrs.  Crow  sighed.  "I'm  a  sadder  but  a 
wiser  bird,"  she  said.  "He  didn't  want  to 
hear  me  sing  at  all.  He  only  wanted  my 
cheese!  I'll  never,  never  trust  foxes  again. 
They  are  full  of  tricks!  Caw!  caw!  caw!" 

Adapted. 

(Coulimu-d  on  page  70) 
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The  Hut  in  the  Forest 


A  Fain/  Story  to  be  Read,  Discussed  for  Its  Ethical  Lesson  and  Dramatized  b\)  the  Pupils 

BY    W I  L  H  E  L  M   and   JACOB  GRIMM 


HERE  was  once  a  poor  wood- 
cutter who  lived  with  his  wife 
and  his  three  daughters  on  the 
edge  of  a  great  forest. . 

One  morning  when  the  wood- 
cutter started  out  for  his  work 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "In  order  that  I  may  not 
lose  any  time  from  my  work,  you  may  send 
my  dinner  to  me  by  our  eldest  daughter.  I 
will  scatter  some  grain  along  the  path  that 
she  may  know  the  way  I  have  taken. 

So  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
the  maiden  set  out,  carrying  her  father's 
dinner.  But  she  had  not  gone  far  into  the 
forest  before  she  lost  her  way,  for  the  spar- 
rows and  the  thrushes  had  long  since  picked 
up  the  grain  her  father  had  scattered. 

She  wandered  on  and  on,  until  the  sun  had 
set  and  the  long  shadows  stretched  across  her 
path.  The  owls  hooted,  and  the  girl  began 
to  be  afraid  in  the  darkness. 

At  last  she  saw  a  light  shining  through  the 
trees,  and  she  said,  "Surely  some  one  must 
live  there  who  will  let  me  come  in  for  the 
night,  and  I  can  find  my  way  home  in  the 
morning."  She  ran  forward  until  she  came 
to  a  little  hut,  from  whose  window  the  light 
was  streaming. 

The  girl  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  voice 
called,  "Come  in." 

When  she  opened  the  door  she  saw  an  old 
man  sitting  at  a  table,  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand  and  his  white  beard  falling  almost  to  his 
feet.  By  the  fire  were  gathered  a  cock,  a  hen, 
and  a  brindled  cow. 

The  girl  told  the  old  man  her  story  and 
begged  for  a  night's  shelter.  The  old  man 
turned  to  his  three  friends,  and  said, 

*  'Pretty  hen,  pretty  cock, 
And  pretty  brindled  cow, 
What  say  you?" 

They  said  "Cluck,"  and  nodded  their  heads 
in  assent. 

"Here  is  abundance,"  said  the  old  man. 
"You  may  stay,  and  welcome,  if  you  will  pre- 
pare our  evening  meal." 

This  the  maid  was  very  glad  to  do.  She 
cooked  the  food  and  spread  the  table,  and  then 
drew  up  her  chair  opposite  the  old  man  and 
ate  until  she  was  satisfied.  When  she  had 
cleared  away  the  meal  she  said,  "Now  where 
2an  I  find  a  place  to  sleep?" 

The  animals  replied, 

"You  have  eaten, 

You  have  drunk ; 

You  have  had  no  thought  for  us, 

So  find  out  for  yourself  where  you  can  sleep.  " 

"Go  upstairs  to  the  loft,"  said  the  old  man. 
"and  you  will  find  a  bed.  Shake  it  up  and 
put  fresh  linen  on  it.    You  may  sleep  there. " 

So  the  maid  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  when 
she  had  made  the  bed  she  laid  herself  down 
and  soon  fell  asleep. 

After  awhile  the  old  man  came  with  his 
candle,  looked  at  the  girl  as  she  lay  sleeping, 
and,  shaking  his  head  in  sorrow,  he  touched 
the  bod  and  it  disappeared. 


Late  that  night  the  woodcutter  returned  to 
his  house.  He  reproached  his  wife  that  she 
had  let  him  go  hungry  all  the  day  long. 

"I  am  not  to  blame,"  said  the  wife.  "Our 
daughter  started  with  your  dinner  in  plentj 
of  time.  She  must  have  lost  her  way  in  the 
forest;  but  surely  she  will  return  in  the 
morning." 

The  next  day  the  woodcutter  said  his  second 
daughter  must  bring  him  his  noonday  meal. 
"I  will  scatter  lentils,"  said  he.  "They  will 
be  more  readily  seen  than  the  grain." 

At  noontime  the  second  daughter  started 
out,  carrying  her  father's  dinner;  but  the 
birds  of  the  air  had  long  before  eaten  the 
lentils,  and  there  remained  nothing  to  show 
the  girl  which  path  her  father  had  taken. 

She  strayed  farther  and  farther  into  the 
wood,  until  the  sun  had  set,  and  there  were 
only  the  night  sounds  to  be  heard  and  the 
light  of  the  twinkling  stars  to  guicie  her. 

So  the  poor  girl  wandered  on,  until  she  saw 
the  light  streaming  through  the  window  of 
the  hut.  She  knocked,  and  was  admitted  as 
her  sister  had  been.  The  old  man  asked  his 
animals  as  before. 

'  'Pretty  hen,  pretty  cock. 
And  pretty  brindled  cow, 
What  say  you?" 

The  animals  said  "Cluck,"  and  all  hap- 
pened as  before.  The  girl  prepared  the  meal 
and  ate  and  drank ;  but  she  gave  no  thought 
to  the  animals.  When  she  asked  for  a  place 
to  sleep,  they  said, 

"You  have  eaten, 

And  you  have  drunk, 

And  have  given  no  thought  to  us; 

Still,  you  may  pass  the  night  here." 

When  she  had  gone  to  sleep  the  old  man 
came  and  looked  at  her,  and,  shaking  his 
head  sadly,  he  touched  the  bed  and  it  dis- 
appeared as  before. 

On  the  third  morning  the  woodcutter  told 
his  wife  that  his  youngest  daughter  must 
bring  him  his  dinner.  But  the  mother  pro- 
tested. "Shall  I  lose  my  last  child,  too?" 
said  she. 

But  the  father  replied,  "She  is  a  good  child, 
and  wiser  than  her  sisters.  Surely  she  can 
find  her  way.  I  will  scatter  peas  this  morn- 
ing. They  are  so  large  she  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  foilowing  them." 

So  the  youngest  daughter  set  off  at  midday 
as  her  sisters  had  done.  But  the  wood  pige<  >ns 
had  eaten  the  peas  before  the  sun  was  an 
hour  high.  The  girl  looked  anxiously  to 
either  side,  but  no  trace  of  her  father  could 
she  see. 

At  length  the  sun  set,  and  darkness  came 
down  over  the  forest.  The  child  stumbled 
on  until  she  saw  the  light  streaming  from  the 
hut.  Knocking  at  the  door,  and  following 
the  command  to  enter,  she  begged  very  cour- 
teously to  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  old  man 
turned  to  his  companions,  and  said 
\  "Pretty  hen,  pretty  cock, 

And  pretty  brindled  cow,  i 

What  sav  von?" 


Tho  animals  replied  as  before,  "Cluck." 

The  child  smoothed  the  feathers  of  the  cock 
and  hen,  and  stroked  the  brindled  cow  on  her 
forehead,  then  set  to  work  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal.  When  she  had  set  it,  smoking 
hot,  before  the  old  man,  she  said,  "Oh,  you 
poor  hungry  creatures,  you  must  be  cared  for, 
too." 

So  she  scattered  corn  for  the  cock  and  hen, 
and  brought  in  a  great  armful  of  hay  for  the 
brindled  cow,  and  a  pailful  of  water  that  they 
all  might  drink.  Having  done  this,  she  sat 
down  and  ate  what  the  old  man  had  left  for 
her. 

After  a  time  the  cock  and  the  hen  tucked 
their  heads  under  their  wings  and  the  brindled 
cow  closed  her  eyes. 

"Shall  we  not  take  our  rest,  too?"  said  the 
maiden. 

The  old  man  asked  as  before, 

"Pretty  hen,  pretty  cock, 
Pretty  brindled  cow, 
What  say  you  to  that?" 

"Cluck,  cluck,"  they  replied  sleepily,  as 
though  they  would  say, 

"You  have  eaten  with  us, 

You  have  drunk  with  us; 

We  wish  you  a  very  good  night." 

Then  the  maiden  went  up  the  stairs,  shook 
up  the  feather  bed  and  placed  clean  linen 
upon  it,  and  after  saying  her  prayers  she  lay 
down  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  maiden  was 
awakened  by  a  terrific  upheaval.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  foundations  were  shaking  and 
the  timbers  were  rent  apart.  The  roof  seemed 
to  crash  in  over  her  head.  Then  all  was  quiet, 
and  as  the  girl  was  unharmed  she  soon  fell 
asleep  again. 

In  the  morning,  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
she  gazed  around  her  in  wonder.  The  old  hut 
had  disappeared,  and  she  lay  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  a  palace.  Golden  flowers  blossomed 
on  the  silken  draperies,  a  crimson  canopy 
hung  over  her  head,  and  the  bed  coverings 
were  of  the  softest  down.  The  little  maid 
thought  it  must  be  a  dream;  but  presently 
there  entered  three  servants  to  receive  her 
orders  for  the  day. 

"Please  leave  me,"  said  the  maiden.  "I 
must  dress  quickly  and  prepare  the  kind  old 
man's  breakfast.  And  then  I  must  feed  the 
cock  and  the  hen  and  the  brindled  cow." 

When  she  was  dressed  she  ran  quickly  down 
the  great  stairway  and  out  into  the  sunshine 
to  see  if  she  was  really  awake.  But  there 
behind  her  she  saw  the  beautiful  palace  with 
its  towers  pointing  to  the  blue  sky. 

As  she  looked,  from  the  palace  door  came  a 
noble  young  prince,  dressed  all  in  white  and 
gold.  He  looked  so  brave  and  gentle  that  she 
wished  to  look  at  him  always.  He  came 
toward  her  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  said. 
"I  am  a  king's  son,  who  was  changed  by  n 
cruel  magician  and  compelled,  to  live  in  the 
luil  in  the  forest,  with  my  three  servants, 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Busy  Work  Color  Pictures 

Carbon  or  hectographed  copies  of  these  pictures  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  trace  and  color  for  use  in  language  booklets  containing 
reproductions  of  the  Story  "The  Hut  in  the  Forest"  given  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Attention! 


BY  EVELYN  L.  TAINTOR 


HE  following- notice  was  posted 
in  a  mill  concerning  rules  for 
safety : 

"Don't  suppose  anything— 
KNOW!" 
Isn't  that  a  good  rule  for 
the  schoolroom  as  well?  How  familiar  are  re- 
marks like  these  from  pupils  who  bring  in  the 
wrong  examples  or  learn  the  wrong  lesson  in 
geography : 
"I  thought  that  was  what  you  said." 
"I  didn't  understand  it  that  way." 
"I  didn't  know  you  meant  that." 
"I  didn't  hear  what  you  said." 
"I  didn't  see  those  questions  on  the  board. " 
Every  teacher  has  been  annoyed  by  such  ex- 
cuses again  and  again.    It  seems  to  me  that 
the  fault  lies  in  both  pupils  and  teacher,  that 
the  root  of  the  trouble  is  a  lack  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  and  a  lack  of  definiteness 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.   Many  pupils  come 
from  homes  where  they  are  never  expected  to 
hear  or  obey  the  first  command.    It  seems 
to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  all  commands  and 
requests  are  to  be  repeated  several  times. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  home  before,  John- 
ny?" asked  mother. 

"I  didn't  hear  you  those  first  two  times  you 
called,"  said  Johnny,  never  seeing  the  ludi- 
crousness  of  his  answer. 

I  once  visited  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium 
class.  The  room  was  a  perfect  pandemonium 
when  I  arrived,  the  hour  for  the  class  not  hav- 
ing yet  come.  When  the  gong  sounded  the 
call  to  order  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  there 
was  practically  no  cessation  of  the  noise.  I 
overheard  a  boy  who  was  evidently  a  new- 
comer ask  the  boy  next  him,  "Doesn't  that 
bell  mean  to  keep  still  and  get  in  our  places?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  boy  of  more  experience 
in  the  instructor's  ways,  "but  we  don't  really 
have  to  do  it  until  he  rings  it  the  third  time. 
But  you'd  better  mind  then — he  won't  stand 
for  any  talking  then." 

I  thought  that  conversation  an  enlightening 
commentary  on  teacher  and  pupils,  and  I 
wasn't  surprised  to  find  a  certain,  slackness 
running  all  through  the  drill.  I  wondered  if 
it  ever  occurred  to  that  teacher  that  it  was 
just  as  possible  to  get  instant  quiet  on  the 
first  bell  as  on  the  third.  He  was  inclined  to 
blame  the  class.    Was  it  their  fault  or  his? 

Drill  lessons  on  simple  commands  for  in- 
stant and  accurate  obedience  can  be  made 
most  effective  in  training.  If  any  teacher 
doubts  the  need  of  this  kind  of  work  let  her 
try,  for  instance,  this  simple  command  at  an 
unexpected  time  in  the  day's  work:  "Put 
down  your  pencils  and  stand."  How  many 
of  your  class  will  obey  promptly?  How  many 
individual  children  shall  we  have  to  ask  by 
name  what  we  have  said?  Such  an  experi- 
ment is  an  eye  opener  in  most  schoolrooms. 

If  your  class  is  in  the  habit  of  standing  on 
the  right  side  of  the  desks,  give  the  order  to 
stand  on  the  left  side,  for  a  test,  and  see  how 
many  will,  need  to  be  reminded  that  you  said 
/';//  not  right. 
Scolding  about  such  lapses  of  attention,  does 


practically  no  good  though  that  seems  to  be 
the  most  used  remedy.  Instead,  I  believe  we 
should  follow  the  military  practice  of  enforc- 
ing attention  by  constant  drill  and  preventing 
repeated  failures  by  penalties  of  some  kind. 
In  my  school  I  have  found  that  I  obtained  much 
better  results  by  making  a  sort  of  game  or 
contest  out  of  it. 

The  children  respond  quickly  to  this  illus- 
tration from  the  football  field,  that  each  man 
must  hear  and  obey  the  signals  of  the  captain 
i  f  the  game  is  to  be  won.  Every  boy  knows 
that  there  at  least  is  one  place  where  not  hear- 
ing  the  signals  is  not  considered  a  good  ex- 
cuse. A  player  who  fails  to  hear  or  fails  to 
obey  what  he  hears  loses  his  place  on  the  team. 
So  by  letting  the  penalty  of  disobedience  or 
slowness  be  dropping  out  of  the  game  for  a 
moment  or  two  we  awake  the  children's  minds 
and  that  is  half  the  battle. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  begin  with  simple  com- 
mands in  order  that  all  may  have  the  joy  of 
winning  at  first,  such  commands  as: 

Stand! 

Sit! 

Jump ! 

Hold  up  your  right  hand! 
Pencils  down! 
Inkwells  open! 
Inkwells  shut! 
Take  pencils! 
Fold  papers! 
Hands  clasped  in  front! 
Hands  behind! 

Take  everything  out  of  your  desk! 

Pound  your  desk  ten  times! 

In  such  work  with  little  children  all  sorts 
of  commands  can  be  based  on  the  teaching  of 
left  and  right,  top  and  bottom,  above  and  be- 
low, names  of  parts  of  the  body,  etc.  Grad- 
ually the  commands  can  be  more  difficult  ami 
involved  as: 

Run  around  my  desk  from  left  to  right, " 
at  one  time,  and,  "Run  around  my  desk  from 
right  to  left, ' '  immediately  following.  Unless 
the  leader  happens  to  be  unusually  good  the 
second  time  will  be  a  duplicate  of  the  first,  be- 
cause children  are  like  sheep  in  following. 

"Stand  on  the  right  side  of  your  desk,  turn 
around  twice  and  sit  down."  "Take  your 
pencil  and  put  it  on  the  floor  on  the  right  side 
of  your  desk, "  and  like  commands  are  good 
for  class  work. 

For  individual  drill,  which  after  all  counts 
for  most,  getting  articles  about  the  room  and 
carrying  them  to  the  teacher  or  to  some  other 
child  works  well: 

' '  Bring  me  two  blackboard  erasers  and  a 
piece  of  crayon  from  the  front  blackboard." 

' '  Bring  me  the  reading  book  from  the  third 
desk  in  the  second  row." 

"Erase  the  first  two  lines  of  words  on  the 
side  blackboard." 

"Mary,  get  a  clean  sheet  of  number  paper 
and  give  it  to  John." 

"Tom,  bring  me  the  red  book  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  my  desk." 

"James,  go  into  the  hall  and  get  the  fourth 
cap  on  the  top  row  of  hooks." 


"Open  your  reading  books  and  find  page  G3. 
Put  yoilr  finger  on  the  first  word  in  the  fifth 
line  down  the  page;  on  the  last  word  in  next 
to  the  last  line." 

These  are  simply  samples  of  the  great  va- 
riety of  commands  that  might  be  given. 
When  such  commands  as  these  become  too 
easy  or  the  children  lose  interest  because  the 
teacher  is  unable  to  think  of  new  ones,  various 
language  games  can  be  profitably  used  along 
this  line.  The  main  purpose  in  whatever  is 
done  is  that  the  child  shall  hear  what  is  said, 
and  to  do  it  instantly. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  teacher  is  to 
give  a  command  but  once,  speaking  distinctly. 
Also,  that  the  children  chosen  most  often  to 
take  part  in  these  games  are  the  ones  who 
most  need  the  discipline. 

It  pays  to  omit  an  occasional  reading  or 
number  lesson  and  substitute  just  such  an  ex- 
ercise for  it.  The  next  reading  lesson  will 
have  a  trifle  more  snap  to  it.  The  brighter 
children  will  gain  a  great  deal  from  merely 
watching. 

This  kind  of  training  is  going  to  benefit  the 
teacher  also.  She  is  going  to  find  out  for  one 
thing  how  little  real  attention  she  is  getting 
from  some  members  of  her  class.  She  is  go- 
ing to  find  out  that  some  of  what  she  called 
dullness  is  inattention,  and  that  once  known 
the  remedy  is  easily  applied.  She  is  going  to 
find  out  how  much  of  the  fault  is  in  herself. 
In  Kipling's  words  she  is  going  to  learn  the 
lesson  which  the  raw  recruit  had  to  learn — 
"Gettin'  shet  o'  doin'  things  a  rather  more 
or  less."  For,  after  all,  this  is  at  the  root  of 
the  matter.  We  foster  inattention  and  in- 
directness often  in  our  pupils  by  our  own  in- 
definite way  of  doing  things. 

Here  are  two  answers  given  by  boys  as  to 
the  reasons  why  they  failed  to  get  dictation 
sentences  right:  "She  starts  to  tell  us  what 
to  write  when  she  is  going  to  the  closet  or  into 
the  hall  or  bending  over  her  desk  and  we  can 
hear  only  the  first  part  of  what  she  says. ' ' 
"She  doesn't  speak  her  words  plainly 
enough." 

These  reasons  can  be  applied  to  other  studies 
equally  as  well. 

One  child's  criticism  on  his  drawing  teacher 
gives  food  for  thought. 

"She  tells  us  a  dozen  things  to  do  all  at  once 
without  waiting  for  us  to  do  any  of  them  and 
a  fellow  can't  remember  what  comes  next 
after  the  first  ones." 

If  we  expect  pupils  to  be  definite  and  accu- 
rate we  must  learn  to  be  definite  and  accurate 
ourselves.  How  many  of  our  lessons  have  been 
failures  simply  because  we  started  out  with 
hazy  ideas  of  what  we  were  to  accomplish! 

In  trying  beforehand  to  see  if  we  can  put 
things  in  logical  order  and  clearly  to  the  chil- 
dren we  discover  our  own  hazy  ideas  and 
learn  to  be  more  definite  in  our  teaching 
points.  Often  such  an  experience  makes  us 
exactly  reverse  our  previous  order  of  giving 
a  lesson.  It  all  depends  on  one  thing— be 
sure  you  know  what  you  wish  to  do  and  then 
do  it. 
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Cooking  in  Rural  Schools 

BY   BERTHA    H .    BURRIDGE,    Principal  Teacher  Training  Department,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


jHAT  the  elements  of  simple 
cookery  may  be  taught  in  a 
one-room  rural  school  without 
special  equipment  and  with  a 
teacher  who  has  had  little  or 
no  experience  outside  her 
mother's  kitchen,  has  been  successfully  dem- 
onstrated in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

That  those  teachers  who  have  been  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  follow  up  practical  home 
training  with  a  good  summer  course,  and 


Boys  Enjoy  Helping  to  Serve  Lunches 

whose  enthusiasm  has  aroused  the  school 
directors  to  install  even  the  minimum  equip- 
ment in  their  schools,  have  been  especially 
successful  has  also  been  demonstrated. 

For  those  who  have  not  yet  made  the  at- 
tempt but  are  willing  to  do  so,  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered.  They  are  the  results 
of  the  author's  own  experience  in  Maine  and 
Vermont  and  the  indirect  results  of  helpful 
material  obtained  from  Minnesota,  Virginia, 
Oregon  and  Texas.  So,  you  see,  it  matters 
not  in  what  part  of  the  country  you  may  be 
located,  if  "the  spirit  is  willing"  the  work 
can  be  done. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  furnish  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  to  set  the  pupil  thinking 
along  right  lines,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
finding  out  things  for  himself.  If  you  can  do 
this,  much  of  the  definite,  practical  working- 
out  of  problems  may  be  left  for  the  home. 

In  beginning,  let  the  work  in  cooking  be 
correlated  with  the  general  work.  Take  up 
the  study  of  food  products  as  a  part  of  the 
work  in  geography  and  nature  study  or  agri- 
culture; of  food  values  in  physiology  and  hy- 
giene. The  cost  of  various  foods  will  furnish 
problems  for  the  arithmetic  class.  The  names 
of  foods,  food  materials  and  cooking  utensils, 
with  their  definitions  and  use  in  sentences, 
will  furnish  material  for  many  spelling  les- 
sons. The  changes  in  the  methods  of  prepar- 
ing and  serving  food  lead  us  into  the  realms 
of  history. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  which  children  may 
be  interested  in  the  study  of  foods  is  to  pre- 
pare some  simple  dish,  such  as  soup,  cocoa, 
eggs,  potatoes  or  cereal,  to  be  used  as  a  part 
of  the  noon  lunch.  Such  a  method  not  only 
creates  an  interest  in  the  study,  but  helps  in 
the  solution  of  the  noon  hour  problem. 

But  few  utensils  will  be  needed  and  these 


usually  may  be  obtained  from  the  homes:  a 
kettle  or  double  boiler,  a  toaster,  two  long 
handled  spoons  and  a  dipper  or  ladle  will  be 
an  ample  beginning.  Each  child  must  furnish 
a  cup  and  spoon. 

Food  stuffs  may  be  brought  from  home,  but 
the  teacher  must  use  tact  in  the  assignment. 
If  a  child  lives  on  a  farm  ask  him  to  provide 
milk,  butter  or  eggs ;  if  another  child's  father 
works  in  the  mills  and  supplies  are  bought 
at  the  company's  store,  ask  him  to  bring  cocoa 
or  sugar;  if  a  third  child's 
parents  are  very  poor  ask  him 
to  bring  a  cup  of  salt. 

In  some  district  it  is  found 
satisfactory  to  have  the  chil- 
dren bring  pennies  with 
which  the  teacher  buys  sup- 
plies; again,  the  Mother's 
Club  will  furnish  materials. 
Study  your  district  and  gov- 
ern yourself  accordingly.  Use 
your  common  sense,  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  public 
school  teacher. 

Aside  from  the  diatetic 
value  of  a  well  prepared  and 
carefully  served  school  lunch, 
it  has  great  value  as  a  social  and  cultural  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  child.  Simple  lessons 
in  cleanliness  and  table  manners  may  be 
taught  at  this  time,  a  simple  grace  may  be 
said  or  sung,  and  the  whole  period  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  profitable 
of  the  day. 

If  the  school  board  will  supply  equipment 
the  following  has  been  found  satisfactory. 
COOKING  EQUIPMENT 


Two-burner  blue-flame  oil-stove  with  oven 

Coffeepot 

Dishpan 

Wire  sieve,  fine 

Wire  sieve,  coarse 

Frying-pan 

Egg  beaters 

Dustpan 

Baking  dish 

Measuring  cups 

White  bowls 

Wooden  spoon 

Quart  cup 

Quart  saucepan 

Gallon  saucepan 

Square  cake  tin 

Soap  shaker 

Muffin  tin 

Cake  tin 

Garbage  tin 

Milk  pan 

Paring  knives 

Tin  breadpan,  4x5x8 


SERVING  OUTFIT 


Six  cups  and  saucers 
Six  plates 
One  flat  dish 
Six  teaspoons 
Two  tablespoons 
Six  knives  and  forks 
One  cream  pitcher 
One  sugar  bowl 

One  tablecloth  and  six  napkins 
Six  glasses 
Two  salt  shakers 
One  waiter 


$  8.00 
.20 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.10 
.20 
.03 
.05 
.10 
.25 
.10 
.05 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.20 
.10 

$10.88 


.50 
.50 
.15 
.25 
.10 
.50 
.10 
.10 
1.50 
.20 
.10 
.05 

$4.05 


gested;  (5)  to  kill  germs.   The  main  methods 

of  cooking  are  boiling,  stewing,  steaming, 

broiling,  roasting,  baking  and  frying. 

Exact  measuring  is  necessary  to  get  the  best 

results  in  cooking. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

tbsp.  stands  for  tablespoon  oz.  stands  for  ounce 
tsp.  stands  for  teaspoon  lb.  stands  for  pound 
c.  stands  for  cup  spk.  stands  for  speck 

g.  stands  for  gill  min.  stands  for  minute 

pt.  stands  for  pint  h.  stands  for  hour 

qt.  stands  for  quart 

EQUIVALENTS 

Weights 

2  c.  liquid  equal  1  lb. 
4  c.  flour  equal  1  lb. 
2  c.  solid  fat  equal  1  lb. 
2  c.    granulated  sugar 

equal  1  lb. 
2  c.  solid  meat  equal  1  lb. 

2  tbsp.  butter  equal  1  oz. 
4  tbsp.  flour  equal  1  oz. 

3  c.  meal  equal  1  lb. 

Study  potatoes  as  to  (1)  kinds;  (2)  compo- 
sition; (3)  food  value;  (4)  preparation. 

Baked  Potatoes— Medium-sized.  Scrub  with 
a  brush.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  on  a  grate 
until  soft — about  forty-five  minutes, — turning 
occasionally.  (Where  there  is  no  oven  wrap 
in  paper  and  bury  in  ashes. )  When  done  press 
in  a  cloth  until  skin  breaks,  to  let  steam  es- 
cape. Serve  in  a  napkin  in  an  uncovered  dish. 

Boiled  Potatoes — Put  potatoes  to  cook  in 
boiling  .water;  cook  until  done.  Drain  the 
water  off  into  a  bowl;  cover  top  of  kettle  con- 
taining potatoes  with  a  clean  white  cloth  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  serve.  The  cloth  absorbs 
the  moisture  arising  from  the  potatoes  and 
they  are  rendered  more  mealy  and  white. 


Measures 

3  tsp.  equal  1  tbsp. 

4  tbsp.  equal  %  c.  ) 
2  g.  equal  1  c. 

2  c.  equal  1  pt. 

2  pt.  equal  1  qt. 

4  qt.  equal  1  gal. 

2  tbsp.  sugar  equal  1  oz. 

2  tbsp.  liquid  equal  1  oz. 


Preparing  Lunch  in  the  Noon  Hour 

The  immediate  draining  of  the  water  from 
the  potatoes  prevents  them  from  becoming 
soggy. 

Study  cereals  as  to  (1)  kinds;  (2)  composi- 
tion; (3)  food  value;  (4)  methods  of  cooking. 
TABLE  FOR  COOKING  CEREALS 


Kind 
Rolled  Oats 
Rolled  Avena 
Rice  (steamed) 
Cornmeal 
Oatmeal  (coarse) 
Hominy  (fine) 
Wheatena,  etc. 


Quantity 
1  cup 
1  cup 
1  cup 
1  cup 
1  cup 
1  cup 
1  cup 


Water 
2  cups 
2  cups 
2%  to  4  c. 
3}4  cups 
4  cups 
4  cups 
3X  cups 


Time 
30  minutes 
30  minutes 
45  to  60  min. 

2  hours 

3  hours 
1  hour 

30  minutes 


CORNMEAL  MUSH 


1  c.  cornmeal. 
1  c.  cold  water. 


1  tsp.  salt. 
1  qt.  boiling  water. 


Food  is  cooked  (1)  to  make  it  more  attract- 
ive; (2)  to  make  it  more  palatable;  (3)  to  de- 
velop flavor;  (4)  to  make  it  more  easily  di- 


Mix  together  the  cornmeal  and  salt  and  add 
the  cold  water  gradually  to  make  a  smooth 
paste.  Pour  it  into  the  boiling  water  and 
cook  in  a  double  boiler  from  three  to  five 
hours.    Serve  with  milk  or  cream. 

(To  be  continued  next  wontti) 
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MRS.  HEN'S  FAMILY 

Hectograph  the  figures  on  these  pages  and 
distribute  among  pupils.  They  may  color  all 
bills,  eyes  and  feet  orange,  and  Mrs.  Hen's 
comb  and  wattles  red.  The  figures  should  be 
outlined  heavily  with  black  pencil  or  crayon, 
cut  carefully  and  mounted  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, on  green  wall  paper  about  54  inches 
long  by  18  inches  wide. 

— Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland. 
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Arithmetic  Work  of  the  First  School  Year 

BY    DAVID    EUGENE    SMITH,    Professor  of  Mathematics,   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


{Continued  from  last  month) 

HE  leading  mathematical  fea- 
ture of  the  first  school  year-, 
wherever  serious  work  is  un- 
dertaken, is  the  introduction 
to  the  addition  table,  this  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  sim- 
plest and  the  most  important  table  in  arith- 
metic. It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  conven- 
tional form  of  textbook  in  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  children's  inability  to  read  the  usual 
kind  of  print;  but  a  properly  designed  num- 
ber primer,  prepared  with  care  as  to  type  and 
arrangement,  will  be  found  to  systematize 
the  work  and  to  make  for  the  accomplishment 
of  something  definite.  Such  a  book,  if  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  should  not  be  a 
compilation  of  devices  for  the  teacher,  but 
should  contain  the  actual  number  work  that 
a  child  needs  to  see  on  the  printed  page. 

With  respect  to  number  space  it  has  been 
found  best,  from  the  standpoint  of  mental 
ability  and  because  of  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  set  a  different  limit  to  the  numbers 
used  in  counting  and  those  used  in  the  oper- 
ations. Children  like  and  need  to  count  num- 
bers that  are  larger  than  those  used  in  oper- 
ations. For  reading  and  writing  numbers, 
therefore,  they  may  profitably  go  as  far  as 
100,  meeting  these  numbers  in  the  paging  of 
books,  the  numbering  of  houses,  the  playing 
of  games,  and  the  counting  of  various  objects. 
For  the  operations,  however,  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  go  only  as  far  as  12.  Indeed,  10  would 
make  a  good  limit  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  measuring  we  so  often  use  12  inches. 

The  addition  tables  should  be  learned  at 
least  as  far  as  10  or  12.  Some  prefer  to  go 
as  far  as  9+4=13,  but  it  is  immaterial  so 
long  as  the  children  know  the  table  through 
9's  before  the  textbook  is  used— ordinarily 
at  the  middle  or  the  end  of  Grade  II.  Appro- 
priate combinations  for  the  first  year  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  follows : 


12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
11111111  1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
12   3  4 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

2  2  2  2  2  2  2 


6  7 

9  3 


4   5   6   7   8   9  10 

1   2   3   4  5 
5  5 

6   7   8  .9  10 

12  3 
7   7  7 


3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

1    2   3   4   5  6 

4  4   4   4   4  4 

5  6   7   8   9  10 

12  3  4 
6    6    6  6 

*  •  7   8   9  10 

12  1 

8   8  9 


8   9  10  9  10  10 

This  arrangement  makes  the  sum  the  basis 
for  selection.  Many  prefer,  however,  to  pro- 
ceed to  master  the  table  of  l's,  2's,  3's,  4's, 
as  mentioned  above,  thus  giving  the  follow- 
ing combinations: 


9  1 


I 


6   7   8   9  10 


1  1    111111   1.  ,1 

2  3   4   5    6   7   8   9  10  11 

12  3  456789  10 
222222222  2 


3   4    5    6   7   8    9  10  11  12 


12   3  4 


6  7 


3   3   3  3 


8   9  10 

3   3  3 


4   5    6   7   8   9   10  11  12  13 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
4   44444444  4 


This' article  in  taken  from  "The  Teaching  of  Aril hmetir."  By 
David  Eugene  Smith.  Published  by  Qlnn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Used 
by  permission  o£  the  publishers. 


5   6   7   8   9   10  11  12  13  14 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  which 
of  these  two  arrangements  is  adopted  in  any 
given  school  system,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  from  any  scientific  investigations 
thus  far  made.  The  great  thing  is  that  the 
complete  table  shall  be  known  to  10+10  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  combinations  of 
0  with  the  other  numbers  are  omitted.  This 
is  generally  done,  but  it  is  possible  that  some- 


thing would  be  gained  by  teaching  0+1, 
0  12,  and  so  on,  as  part  of  the  table.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  world  has  not  definitely  settled 
this  question,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

Every  fact  learned  in  addition  should,  judg- 
ing from  general  experience,  carry  with  it 
the  inverse  subtraction  case.  That  is,  the 
question  "3+2  equals  what  number?"  should 
carry  with  it  the  questions  "3+  what  number 
equals  5?"  and  "2+  what  number  equals  5?" 
or,  if  preferred,  "5— 3  equals  what  number?" 
and  "5—2  equals  what  number?" 

Little  attention  should  be  given  to  multipli- 
cation in  the  first  grade.  The  idea  that  2+2 
+2  may  be  spoken  of  as  3  times  2,  and  the 
incidental  use  of  the  word  "times"  in  other 
simple  number  relations  is  desirable. 

Since  multiplication  is  not  taken  as  a  topic, 
its  inverse  (division)  has  no  place,  save  as  it 
appears  in  the  fractions  mentioned  below. 

Children  so  often  hear  about  the  fractions 
'-'/r,  %,  and  }£,  that  these  ideas  and  forms  may 
profitably  be  introduced  at  this  time,  although 
\  may  be  postponed  to  the  next  grade.  The 
statement  that  half  the  class  may  go  to  the 
blackboard,  the  idea  of  ){  of  a  dollar  and  that 
of  •>  of  a  yard,  are  all  common  in  the  first  year. 
In  the  introduction  of  these  ideas  and  symbols 
"  it  is  well  to  avoid  extremes  that  will  militate 
against  the  child's  future  progress,  such  as 
the  extreme  of  the  ratio  method,  for  example. 
We  should  remember  that  a  fraction,  say  %,  is 
commonly  used  in  three  distinct  ways,  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that,  little  by  little, 
all  these  become  familiar  to  the  child.  These 
ways  are  as  follows:  (1)  #  of  a  single  object, 
the  most  natural  idea  of  all.  the  breaking  of 
an  object  into  2  equal  parts;  (2)  Y>  as  large, 
as  where  a  6-inch  stick  is  yj  as  long  as  a  foot 
rule— not  half  of  it,  but  half  as  long  as  it  is; 
this  is  essentially  the  ratio  notion,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  the  child's  stock  of  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  hard  by  talk- 
ing about  ratios  at  this  time;  (3)  %  of  a  group 
of  objects,  as  in  the  case  of  j<  of  ten  children. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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FIG. .5 


FIG.  Z 


To  make  the  carnation 

from  tissue  paper- cut 
nine  patterns  from  fig. 

1 .  Told  two  ,of  these  sec- 
tions ,  &s  shown  in  fig.  z, 
and  bind  with  thin  wire, 

leaving  &  long  end  for 

the  .stem.  Push  the  rc- 

maining  sections,  un- 
folded, close  to  the  cen- 
ter. Add  green  calyx, 
fig.s,  bind  stem  ■  with 
cjreen,  end  twist  leaves, 

in  p&ira,  on  the  stem. 


LEAVE  CARNATION  WHITER  <&# 


COLOR  CARI1  AXIOM  RED,  ALL  ELSE  GREEM 
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A  Little  Dutch  Boy  and  Girl  of  Old  New  York 


Part  II 

FTER  all,  it  made  very  little 
difference  in  the  daily  lives  of 
the  boys  and  girl  or  their 
fathers  and  mothers  whether 
the  colony  belonged  to  Holland 
or  to  England.  They  still  got 
up  at  the  sound  of  the  watchman's  rattle,  and 
the  good  housewives  scrubbed  and  scoured 
and  cooked  and  baked  until  their  houses  were, 
perhaps,  the  cleanest,  and  their  tables  the 
most  amply  spread  of  any  in  America. 

Little  Anneke  and  Heinrich  and  the'rest  of 
the  children,  wondrously  washed  and  shining 
trotted  off  to  school  at  eight  o'clock  every 
morning — including  Saturdays.  They  had 
lessons  in  reading  and  writing  and  ciphering 
and  the  catechism.  The  schoolhouse  was  built 
of  logs,  and  there  was  no  temptation  to  the 
pupils  to  gaze  out  of  the  windows  when  they 
should  be  studying  for  the  windows  were 
made  of  oiled  paper.  The  seats  were  hewn 
logs  or  boards,  each  with  four  pegs  put  in  for 
legs.  Heinrich  was  rather  sorry  that  their 
floor  was  such  a  fine  one,  all  laid  with  the  split 
logs  called  puncheons.  In  the  school  where 
his  cousin  went  the  floor  was  only  dirt  which 
many  feet  ground  into  powder,  and  the  pupils 
had  lots  of  fun  stirring  up  clouds  of  dust.  To 
be  sure  they  were  whipped  for  doing  it,  but 
that  was  nothing.  Children  expected  whip- 
pings in  school  as  much  as  they  expected 
lessons. 

Some  of  the  colonial  teachers  were  very 
harsh  and  cruel,  but  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New 
Amsterdam  put  especially  into  the  contract 
with  their  schoolmaster  that  he  should  "de- 
mean himself  patient  and  friendly  toward  the 
children." 

That  did  not  mean  at  all  that  he  should 
never  whip  his  pupils,  but  he  did  a  great  deal 
less  whipping  than  the  most  of  the  teachers 
of  the  day.  One  of  his  punishments  was  to 
have  all  the  children  shout  out  together 
"Lazy!"  to  a  pupil  who  missed  his  lessons  or 
was  tardy.  For  swearing  on  the  schoolground 
he  put  a  yoke  around  the  swearer's  neck. 
Neither  Heinrich  nor  Anneke  had  ever  had 
the  other  pupils  shout  out  "Lazy!"  at  them 
and  of  course  they  had  never  had  to  wear  the 
yoke. 

There  was  only  one  thing  the  new  English 
governor  did  that  made  any  difference  to  the 
children  of  what  was  once  New  Amsterdam, 
and  that  was  when  he  ordered  that  the  schools 
should  be  conducted  in  English. 

"It  is  right  and  fair  of  course,  since  we  be- 
long now  to  England,"  said  the  parents  a 
little  sadly.  But  the  children  found  it  a  hard 
rule  to  obey.  They  talked  Dutch  at  home  and 
in  their  play.  The  only  time  when  they  spoke 
English  was  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  master  saw  that  they  would  never  learn 
to  speak  it  fluently  that  way  so  he  made  a  rule 
that  no  Dutch  should  be  spoken  on  the  school 
grounds,  but  English  only. 

The  rule  was  constantly  broken.  The  boys 
and  girls  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  some  of 
then:  did  not  try  to  obey.  Whenever  the  mas- 
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ter  couldn't  hear,  they  would  talk  Dutch  de- 
fiantly.   Others  meant  to  obey  but  forgot. 

Some  teachers  would  have  whipped  them  all, 
but  Anneke's  and  Heinrich's  schoolmaster  was 
patient  and  kindly  by  nature  as  well  as  by  con- 
tract. One"  day  he  brought  into  the  school- 
room a  round  copper  medal  with  a  hole  drilled 
in  it  and  a  string  passed  through. 

"This  is  to  help  you  to  remember  to  talk 
English, ' '  he  said.  ' '  The  first  pupil  who  talks 
Dutch  must  wear  it  around  his  neck  until  he 
catches  somebody  else  breaking  the  rule.  But 
the  one  who  has  it  on  when  school  is  out  shall 
be  whipped." 

At  first  it  seemed  like  a  game  to  them  and 
they  rather  enjoyed  wearing  it  and  passing  it 
on.  But  when  night  came  they  found  that  it 
was  not  a  joke.  The  one  who  wore  the  medal 
when  school  closed  was  feruled  soundly.  The 
master  held  that  if  he  threatened  a  punish- 
ment and  did  not  administer  a  good  one  he 
was  failing  in  his  duty.  The  number  who 
wore  the  medal  lessened,  and  before  long 
Dutch  was  seldom  heard  on  the  schoolground. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  little  Neltje, 
the  smallest  scholar  in  school  burst  out  crying 
bitterly.  In  an  instant  Anneke,  who  was  a 
real  little  mother  to  the  smaller  children,  was 
by  her  side. 

' '  What  is  the  matter,  Neltje  ?  What  are  you 
crying  for?"  she  asked  tenderly  in  the  little 
one's  mother  tongue. 

"She  talked  Dutch!  Anneke  talked  Dutch!" 
shouted  a  mean  little  scamp  who  had  suffered 
many  times  himself  for  this  reason  and  was 
glad  to  see  the  good  girl  of  the  school  get  into 
trouble. 

Anneke  looked  piteously  at  the  master  and 


he  looked  just  as  regretfully  at  her.  But  his 
word  had  been  passed  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  hang  the  unlucky  bit  of  copper 
around  her  neck.  Not  a  soul  forgot  himself 
all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  not  a  syllable 
of  Dutch  was  spoken.  A  good  many  were 
wondering  if  the  master  would  really  punish 
Anneke,  the  best  little  girl  in  school,  who  had 
never  broken  a  rule  intentionally.  An  unusual 
silence  came  over  the  room  as  the  hands  of 
the  master's  big  silver  watch  drew  near  to 
four  o'clock.  Would  Anneke  really  get 
whipped,  good  little  Anneke  who  had  never 
had  a  punishment  with  the  rod  in  all  her  good 
little  life? 

In  truth  the  master  was  as  unwilling  to 
give  the  punishment  as  any  one  could  be  to 
receive  it.  He  fidgeted  about  in  the  chair 
of  office,  which  was  made  of  a  section  of  log 
with  a  board  nailed  on  it  for  a  back,  and 
dreaded  to  have  the  moment  come  as  much  as 
did  the  little  girl. 

It  was  two  minutes  of  four  when  Heinrich 
raised  his  hand.  He  had  been  doing  some 
thinking  and  made  a  resolve. 

"Please,  master,  is  it  time  to  let  out  school?" 
he  said  in  the  plainest  and  clearest  Dutch. 
They  were  the  first  words  that  came  into  his 
head.  It  did  not  matter  what  he  said  if  only 
Anneke  could  be  saved  from  being  whipped. 

"Yes,"  snapped  the  master  and  from  the 
tone  of  his  voice  you  would  never  have  known 
how  relieved  he  was.  He  bade  the  reluctant 
Anneke  give  the  medal  to  Heinrich  quite 
sternly,  and  as  soon  as  school  was  out  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ferule  the  lad  according  to  his  word. 
But,  though  he  contrived  to  make  the  blows 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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The  Educational  Department  of  Just  Right  Town 


Jl  Continuation  of  the  Doings  of  the  Little  Citizens  in  {Building  a  dKCodel  Town 


BY  MAUDE  M.  GRANT 


rE  must  have  schools,"  said 
Mayor  Brown. 
"Yes,"  said  the  Council-men, 
"A  Board  of  Education 
We'll  choose  to  see  to  them." 

Both  boys  and  girls  were  on  the  Board, 

And  they  decided  that 
They'd  buy  school  sites  convenient 

To  every  house  and  flat. 

They  left  the  plans  to  architects, 

But  said  the  schools  must  be 
Well  lighted,  ventilated  well, 

And  heated  properly. 

The  schools  were  built  and  were  equipped 

With  all  devices  new, 
Slate  blackboards,  seats  adjustable, 

And  drinking  fountains  too. 

Around  about  each  school  there  was 
A  playground,  where  the  boys 

And  girls  could  romp  about  with  zest, 
And  make  all  kinds  of  noise. 


"Fine  Plots  of  Ground  the  School  Board  Bought, 
These  Were  for  Gardens  All" 

On  these  playgrounds  were  swings  and  ropes, 

And  "  teeter- tawters"  too, 
And  nice,  broad  spaces  where  they  could 

Play  all  the  games  they  knew. 

The  big  High  School  was  largest  quite 
Of  any  school  in  town. 

It  stood  in  the  most  central  spot- 
Chosen  by  Mary  Brown. 

On  every  school  there  was  a  Hag 

That  floated  overhead. 
"Our  children  love  their  country's  flag," 

The  Citizens  all  said. 

A  public  library  was  built 

Quite  near  the  large  High  School. 

"The  books  are  for  the  children's  use," 
Said  Citizen  Kate  O'Toole. 


"On  Every  School  There  Was  a  Flag 
That  Floated  Overhead" 


The  Board  of  Education  bought 
All  books,  both  large  and  small. 

They  chose  them  well :  tales,  histories, 
Reference  books  and  all. 

Said  Citizen  Rose  (  upon  this  Board), 

"I  feel  it  our  vocation 
To  do  our  very  best  that  all 

May  have  an  education. 

"Without  it,  one  cannot  do  much, 

I  know  you'll  all  accord," 
Said  Rose.    She  was  the  President 

Of  Just  Right's  fine  School  Board. 

All  the  supplies  the  School  Board  bought 
With  tax  receipts,  you  know. 

They  made  a  rule  that  every  child 
To  school  would  have  to  go. 

And  so  a  Truant  Officer 
They  did  appoint  straightway, 

To  seek  out  all  the  children  who 
Were  not  in  school  each  day. 

"For  children  all  must  go  to  school," 

Said  Mayor  Billy  Brown. 
"We'll  have  no  stupid  citizens 

In  our  dear  Just  Right  Town." 

The  School  Board  hired  the  teachers 
who 

Then  told  what  books  to  use. 
They  made  rules  for  the  pupils  and 
Collected  "foreign"  dues. 

For  of  such  good  report  became 
The  schools  of  Just  Right  Town 

That  country  children  did  attend 
This  High  School  of  renown. 

The  janitors  of  every  school 
Kept  all  things  clean  and  neat, 

They  tended  fires,  they  swept  the 
floors, 
And  dusted  every  seat. 

One  day  small  Nell  was  playing  down 
Beside  the  fountain  pool, 


The  school  bell  rang,  but  Nell  still 
played 
And  did  not  go  to  school. 

Along  the  street  came  Smithers  soon, 

' '  Truant  Officer, ' '  he, 
He  spied  small  Nell  there  sailing 
Her  toy  boats  merrily. 

Said  Officer  Smithers  when  he  saw 
her, 

"Come,  Nellie,  leave  the  pool, 
You've  got  to  come  along  with  me, 
And  go  right  now  to  school!" 

And  the  officer  then  took  truant  Nell 

Up  to  the  schoolhouse  door, 
And  made  her  promise  that  she  would 

Play  truant  nevermore. 

Fine  plots  of  ground  the  School  Board  bought, 

These  were  for  gardens  all, 
Where  school  children  in  spring  could  plant, 

And  harvest  in  the  fall. 

The  teachers  that  the  School  Board  hired 

Were  chosen  with  great  care; 
The  very  best  that  could  be  found, 

You'd  find  in  Just  Right  there. 

The  School  Board  hired  a  spacious  hall 

On  Graduation  Day, 
And  all  the  Citizens  came  out 

In  festive,  glad  array. 

The  School  Board  gave  diplomas,  too, 

To  each  and  every  one 
Of  all  the  graduates,  to  show 

Their  work  had  been  well  done. 


"The  Schools  Were  Built  and  Were  Equipped 
With  All  Devices  New" 

And  graduates  from  Just  Right  schools 
Were  citizens  good  and  true, 

Who  often  to  the  School  Board  said, 
"We  owe  success  to  you." 
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A  Robin  Redbreast  Leaflet 


"All  the  world  is  glad  and  gay 
When  Robin  comes  to  town, 

Robin  in  his  vest  of  red 
And  sober  suit  of  brown," 

sang'  the  Twinnies  gaily,  for  the 
merry  little  robins  were  flying  back 
from  their  Southern  winter  home 
and  settling  in  the  old  apple  tree. 

"Let's  play  'Babes  in  the  Wood,' 
said  Little  Girl  Twin,  "and  see  if  the 
robins  won't  cover  us  up  with 
leaves,  like  the  story." 

"I'm  afraid  they'll  be  too  busy 
building  their  nests,"  laughed 
Grandma. 

"Then  let's  help  them  build," 
suggested  Little  Boy  Twin. 

So  the  children  put  a  large  pile 
of  sticks  and  straws  and  bits  of 
string  out  under  the  apple  tree. 
But  the  saucy  little  robins  would 
not  even  look  at  them.  They  hur- 
ried to  build  the  nest  out  of  weed 
stalks,  grass  and  mud  which  they 
found  themselves. 

The  Twinnies  were  disappointed 
not  to  be  able  to  help.  But  Mr. 
Robin  sang  so  plainly,  "Cheer  up! 


B  Y  JEAN  HALIFA  X 

cheer  up ! "  that  the  twins  just  had 
to  laugh  and  cheer  up. 

While  the  nest  was  being  built,  it 
began  to  rain,  but  the  cheery  little 
singers  sang  right  through  all  that 
pouring  rain. 

The  Twinnies  were  in  the  dumps. 
(I  hope  that  you  never  have  been 
there.)  They  were  very,  very  dole- 
ful. They  didn't  like  being  shut  up 
in  the  house. 

"I  wish  I  had  two  cheery  little 
robins  inside  this  house,",  hinted 
Grandma. 

.  "I'll  give  a  quarter,"  said  Grand- 
pa, "to  the  one  who  learns  this 
verse  first.  It's  about  Mr.  Robin 
out  there  in  the  rain." 

"'Cheer  up!  cheer  up!'    Just  hear  him 

Far  down  that  leafy  lane — 
A  crimson-breasted  robin 

A-whistling  in  the  rain. 
Never  a  doleful  note, 

Glad  of  the  day,  be  it  bright  or  gray, 
Nature's  philosopher  singing  away 

In  his  rusty  old  brown  coat." 

It  wasn't  five  minutes  before  each 
of  the  youngsters  had  a  q  uarter. 


"Don't  forget  the  rhyme,"  said 
Grandpa,  "the  next  time  that 
you  feel  blue.  It'll  cure  you,  sure. 
Don't  let  a  little  robin  get  ahead  of 
you.    You  can  be  cheery  too." 

There  were  two  sets  of  four  little 
blue-green  eggs  in  the  nest  that 
spring,  for  the  robins  raised  two 
families  in  that  same  nest. 

Grandpa  nailed  a  drinking  dish 
on  top  of  a  post,  so  the  robins  could 
drink  and  bathe.  Robin  loves  to 
splash.  The  twins  nailed  a  piece 
of  tin  around  the  tree  where  the 
nest  was  so  Kitty  couldn't  climb 
up  and  catch  the  little  birds. 

"How  awfully  hungry  they  arc 
said  Little  Boy  Twin,  as  he  watched 
them  eat  one  day. 

"They  say  each  robin  eats  about 
sixty-eight  worms  every  day," 
laughed  Grandpa,  "That's  hun- 
grier than  even  a  small  boy  whom 
I  know." 

"Then  I  won't  mind  if  they  do 
eat  some  of  my  cherries,"  said 
Little  Girl  Twin.  "I  think  they 
earn  a  treat." 


Life-Sized  Pattern  of  Robin  Redbreast  for  Tracing  and  Coloring 

Copies  of  this  pattern  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  cut  and  color  with  crayon.  Copies  of  colored  plates  of  the  robin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  at  the  rate  of  lo  for  25  cents.    No  less  than  13  sold. 
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Picture  Study — "The  Return  to  the  Farm" 

BY   AGNES    D  A  N  I  E  L  L    D  O  D  S  O  N ,     Teacher  Fourth  Grade,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


(fpHE  Return  to  the  Farm"  is  one  of  the 
1  many  beautiful ' '  landscape  and  cattle" 
scenes,  painted  by  Constant  Troyon.  No 
landscape  painter  was  more  successful  in  por- 
traying animals  than  he,  and  no  cattle  painter 
ever  equaled  him  in  portraying  landscape. 

The  setting  and  background  of  this  picture 
are  perfect.  The  beautiful  trees  have  been 
put  there  by  a  master  hand.  They  are  artis- 
tically arranged,  well  shaped,  and  form  an 
important  part  of  the  scene.  Here  and  there 
light  breaks  through.  The  deeper  shadows 
indicate  the  density  of  the  foliage.  See  the 
tall  tree  at  the  right,  its  trunk  is  gnarled, 
some  of  its  limbs  are  bare,  yet  very  gracefully 
they  have  forced  their  way  through  the  mass 
of  fine  and  delicate  leaves.  Notice  how  well 
the  leaves  have  been  reproduced,  not  only  on 
the  trees  but  also  in  the  clusters  of  the  small 
bushes  and  the  little  flowering  plants  by  the 
wayside.  You  can  see  the  veins,  the  exact 
shape  of  the  larger  leaves,  and  can  you  not 
imagine  the  color  of  the  flowers? 

No  doubt  it  has  been  a  beautiful  summer 
day.  The  sun  has  shone  brightly  since  early 
morning  and  the  only  clouds  that  have  been 
in  the  sky  have  been  the  fleecy  white  ones 
that  have  added  beauty  to  the  scene. 

The  cows  and  sheep  have  been  away  all  day. 
It  is  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  is  well 
down  in  the  sky.  See  the  shadow  cast  by 
each  animal.  Where  is  the  sun?  In  which 
direction  are  the  sheep  going?  Note  the 
play  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  trees  and 
clouds.  I  believe  that  early  in  the  morning, 
perhaps  as  early  as  four  or  five  o'clock,  the 
cows  and  sheep  were  fed  and  the  pretty  shep- 
herd dog  was  petted,  given  his  breakfast  and 
commanded  to  drive  these  sheep  and  cows  to 
pasture.  Shepherd  dogs  are  very  intelligent 
animals.  They  frequently  go  entirely  alone 
with  sheep  or  cows,  protect  them  all  day  and 
when  evening  comes  bring  them  home.  They 
seem  to  know  the  time  of  day;  they  know 
each  animal  under  their  care.  Do  you  see 
that  some  of  the  cows  are  coming  along  the 
path  by  the  water?  Others  have  walked  into 
the  water  and  are  drinking.  Two  of  the  cows, 
the  sheep  and  the  donkey  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  way. 

The  path  by  the  water  must  be  the  one  that 
leads  to  the  farm,  for  the  dog  is  hurrying 
across  the  road  to  turn  the  sheep  that  way. 
He  will  not  hurt  them,  but  he  will  bark  and 
jump  at  them  until  they  go  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Notice  how  they  crowd  together,  they 
do  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  It  is  said  that 
no  artist  ever  portrayed  the  helplessness  of 
sheep  so  perfectly  as  Troyon.  He  went  directly 
to  nature  for  inspiration.  How  life-like  each 
animal  is!  In  imagination,  can  you  not  see 
the  cow  turn  from  the  road?  And  the  one 
turned  half-way  round?  Perhaps  she  was  com- 
ing toward  the  road  and  understanding  the 
barking  of  the  dog,  is  going  back.  The  white 
cow  seems  to  see  something  in  the  distance 
and  is  coming  on  fast.  Even  the  donkey  has 
raised  his  ears  at  the  barking  of  the  dog  and 
will  turn  that  way  too. 


Every  muscle  and  joint  are  carefully  de- 
picted. The  hoofs  of  the  animals,  the  toes  of 
the  dog,  the  delicate  touches  which  show  the 
fluffmess  of  the  wool,  the  ruts  in  the  road,  the 
stones  and  the  fine  grasses  are  some  of  the 
evidences  of  this  artist's  skill  and  cleverness 
in  painting  details. 

The  country  seems  rich  and  fertile,  the 
animals  seem  well-cared  for  anc  contented. 
They  are  returning  home  for  the  night.  What 
kind  of  a  home  do  you  think  they  have?  And 
their  master,  do  you  think  he  is  kind  and 
thoughtful?  What  will  the  sheep  and  cows 
give  in  return  for  their  care? 

This  picture  is  well-proportioned.  The 
largest  figures  are  in  the  center  and  in  the 
strongest  light.  Troyon  was  noted  for  his 
splendid  treatment  of  light  and  shade.  The 
shadows,  the  effect  of  the  light  and  shade  in 
the  suggested  action  and  the  expression  are 
especially  well  brought  out  here.  Notice 
again  the  light  as  it  breaks  through  each  tree, 
how  it  strikes  the  trunk  and  branches,  touches 
the  water  and  completely  envelops  the  cen- 
tral figures. 

Troyon  never  painted  cattle  alone,  neither 
was  he  a  landscape  artist;  but  his  cattle  al- 
ways formed  an  integral  part  of  every  land- 
scape. 

THE  ARTIST 
Constant  Troyon  was  born  in  1810  and  died 
in  1865.  He  was  a  Frenchman.  He  worked 
when  he  was  a  boy  as  decorator  in  a  porce- 
lain factory  at  Sevres,  his  native  city.  He 
began  painting  landscapes  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  taking  his  studies  from  nature  en- 
tirely. It  was  after  his  visit  to  Holland  in 
1847  that  he  became  really  successful.  His 
observation  of  country  life  there  put  value  on 
his  art.  He  was  very  successful,  receiving 
many  medals.  He  received  the  Decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  when  he  was  thirty-nine 
years  old. 


CONVERSATION  TOPICS 

For  Younger  Pupils 

The  name  of  this  picture  is  "The  Return  to 
the  Farm." 

The  cows  and  sheep  have  been  in  the  pas- 
ture all  day. 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Some  of  the  cows  are  on  the  right  path,  the 
others  are  not. 

The  shepherd  dog  will  drive  them  home. 

There  are  many  shadows  in  this  picture. 

The  trees  are  beautiful. 

Constant  Troyon  was  a  famous  artist.  He 
painted  many  pictures  of  cows  and  sheep  and 
was  very  successful. 

For  Older  Pupils 

"The  Return  to  the  Farm"  is  one  of  Con- 
stant Troyon's  best  pictures. 

The  background  and  setting  are  perfect. 

Troyon  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  using  light 
and  shade. 

The  tiny  leaves,  the  fluffy  wool,  the  fine 
grasses  prove  his  ability. 

There  is  much  action  suggested. 

The  cows  and  sheep  have  been  in  the  pas- 
ture and  are  returning  for  the  night.  The 
shepherd  dog  is  directing  and  driving  them. 

Troyon  was  distinctly  a  painter  of  animals. 
He  was  not  surpassed  in  landscape,  but  always 
combined  landscape  and  animals. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  SMALL  PICTURES 
Provide  each  pupil  with  one  of  the  small 
copies  of  the  picture  given  on  page  62.  The 
pupils  may  mount  these  pictures  on  a  sheet 
of  smooth  white  paper  eight  by  ten  inches  in 
size,  and  write  below  a  description  of  the 
picture.  The  young  children  may  copy  sen- 
tences from  the  board,  the  older  ones  may 
write  original  descriptions.  Show  pupils 
other  pictures  by  this  artist,  if  possible. 
Let  them  choose  their  favorite. 
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Busy  Work  Patterns  for  a  Mother  Goose  Border 

Carbon  or  heetographed  copies  of  this  pattern  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  cut.  The  Queen  of  Hearts  wears  a  white  dress  with  red 
sleeves  and  bodice  and  her  shoes  also  are  red.  Her  cape  is  red  but  is  lined  with  white.  Paint  all  the  hearts  red  also.  The  Queen's  hair  is  a  soft 
yellow,  and  the  bowl  and  spoon  may  be  yellow.  Outline  the  figure  heavily  with  black  pencil  or  crayon  after  coloring  it  and  mount  on  a  dark  back- 
ground as  shown  in  the  border  on  the  opposite  page.    This  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  Mother  Goose  figures. — Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland. 
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A  Border  Made  from  the  Queen  of  Hearts  Figures 

A  pattern  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  and  directions  for  coloring  and  mounting  are  given  on  the  opposite  page 

April  Reading  and  Number  Cards 


CARD  ONE 

Jack  lived  in  the  country  on  a 
farm.  There  was  a  large  red  barn 
at  the  farm.  It  was  full  of  hay.  and 
the  bins  had  oats  and  corn  in  them. 
Doves  and  pigeons  lived  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  barn,  and  hens 
and  chickens  ran  in  and  out  in  the 
hay  all  day.  Jack  liked  to  look  for 
eggs.  One  day  he  found  8,  another 
day  he  found  9,  a  third  day  he 
found  10  and  the  fourth  day  he 
found  9.  How  many  dozen  did  he 
find? 

CARD  TWO 

There  was  a  large  water  jar  on  the 
back  porch.  Mother  wanted  it  filled 
with  water.  She  gave  Dick  a  2-quart 
pail,  and  told  him  to  fill  the  jar  with 
water  from  the  spring.  It  took  16 
pails  of  water  to  fill  the  jar.  Re- 
member that  Dick's  pail  held  2 
quarts.  How  many  quarts  of  water 
did  the  jar  hold  ?  How  many  gal- 
lons ?  How  many  pints  ?  If  Dick's 
pail  held  4  quarts,  how  many  times 
would  he  have  to  go  to  the  spring  ? 

CARD  THREE 

Lincoln  Park  is  a  beautiful  park 
in  Chicago.  It  is  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  It  has  fine  trees 
and  flowers,  and  animal  and  bird 
houses  in  it.  Children  love  to  go 
there.  Dolly  and  Polly  went  there 
one  bright  day  in  spring.  They  saw 
57  little  yellow  and  green  birds  in 
one  cage.  The  keener  took  29  of 
them  out  and  put  them  in  another 
cage.  How  many  birds  were  there 
loft  in  the  first  caue  ? 


BY  ALIXE   RUSSELL  STANLEY 

CARD  FOUR 

"I  think  I  shall  have  a  strawberry 
bed  this  year,"  said  Mr.  Black. 
"There  is  a  fine  place  for  one  back 
of  the  barn  where  the  sun  shines 
all  day.  The  soil  is  sandy  too,  and 
that  is  good  for  strawberries."  So 
Mr.  Black  bought  5  dozen  nice  little 
strawberry  plants  for  his  bed.  He 
set  them  out,  but  13  of  the  plants 
died.    How  many  did  he  have  left  ? 

CARD  FIVE 

Down  in  New  York  state  there  is 
a  large  duck  farm.  All  the  ducks 
raised  there  are  big  white  ducks. 
They  are  kept  in  little  pens,  and  at 
a  distance  their  white  feathers  look 
like  snow.  In  one  pen  there  were 
25  ducks,  in  another  37,  in  a  third 
58.  and  in  a  fourth  there  were  45. 
How  many  ducks  were  there  in  the 
four  pens  ?  If  a  third  of  them  were 
sold,  how  many  would  be  left  ? 

CARD  SIX 

Mistress  Dorothy  was  working  in 
the  dairy.  The  dairy  was  a  large, 
clean,  cool  place  where  the  butter 
was  made,  and  where  stood  the 
huge  jars  of  cream  and  the  pans 
and  pans  of  fresh  milk  with  the  yel- 
low cream  rising  to  the  top.  Here 
were  also  the  yellow  cheeses  in  neat 
rows  on  the  shelves.  If  it  takes  a 
pint  of  milk  to  fill  a  can,  how  many 
pint  cans  can  Mistress  Dorothy  fill 
from  five  and  a  half  gallons  of  milk  ? 

Card  seven 
Alice  wanted  a  blue  sash.  Her 
father  told  her  that  she  could  have 


the  strawberries  and  sell  them. 
xVlice  picked  5  quarts  of  berries  one 
day,  and  7  quarts  the  next  day.  She 
sold  them  for  12  cents  a  quart. 
How7  much  money  did  she  earn  ? 
She  bought  3  yards  of  ribbon  at  40 
cents  a  yard.  How  much  did  her 
sash  cost  ?  Then  she  bought  a 
handkerchief  for  15  cents.  How 
much  money  had  she  left  ? 

CARD  EIGHT 

"I  wish  we  might  have  an  organ 
or  a  piano,  or  something,  in  our 
school,  so  that  we  could  march  to 
music,"  said  Eva  to  Miss  Dean,  her 
teacher.  "We  might  earn  a  phono- 
graph, "  said  Miss  Dean.^  She  told 
the  boys  and  girls  about  it  and  they 
decided  to  give  an  entertainment, 
charge  a  quarter  for  admission,  and 
with  the  money  taken  in  buy  a 
phonograph.  They  sold  160  tickets 
at  twenty-five  cents  apiece.  The 
phonograph  cost  55  dollars.  How 
much  money  had  they  still  to  earn  V 

CARD  NINE 

"I  think  the  9's  are  very  hard  to 
learn,"  said  Bobbie.  How  so?" 
asked  Uncle  Will.  "Why  don't  you 
pretend  that  they  are  ninepins  ? 
See  here:  suppose  there  are  a  lot 
of  boys  and  each  has  a  box  of  nine- 
pins. Two  boys  will  have  how 
many  ninepins  ?  Four  boys,  how 
many  ?  Six  boys,  how  many  ?  Ten 
boys,  how  many  ?  Seven  boys,  how 
many  ?  Five  boys  how  many  ? 
Three  boys,  how  many  ?"  Bobbie 
thought  a  bit.  "The  9's  are  not  so 
hard  after  all,"  he  said. 
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How  Country  Life  Clubs  Made  for  Community  Centers 

BY   MARY    Q  .    SHOTWELL,    Supervisor  Rural  Schools,  Granville  County,  N.  C. 


NE  of  the  first 
observations 
made  in  the 
beginning  of 
my  work  last 
year  was  that 
the  people  lost,  interest  in 
their  school  and  even  the  com- 
munity when  the  school 
closed  and  the  teacher  went 
home.  Why  did  not  the  school 
mean  more  to  the  community? 
Why  were  so  few  people  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  the  school 
even  during  the  school  term? 
Questions  such  as  these  were  hard  to  answer. 

I  decided  that  some  forms  of  club  work 
organized  during  the  school  term,  with  meet- 
ings held  in  the  school  building,  would  proba- 
bly be  a  help  in  solving  this  problem.    So  I 
worked  ouE  a  little  plan  with  Constitution 
and  By-laws  for  a  Country  Life  Club  of  Gran- 
ville County  Schools  and  had  a  little  booklet 
printed.    Quoting  from  the  constitution — 
The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be: 
Section  1.    To  arouse  interest  in  education 
and  to  insist  upon  every  child's  being  in  school 
every  day  of  the  school  term. 

Section  2.  To  encourage  the  study  of  agri- 
culture in  the  school,  and  to  cultivate  among 
the  boys  and  girls  a  love  for  the  farm  and 
country  home. 

Section  3.  To  make  the  school  the  center 
of  the  community  by  furnishing  wholesome 
and  instructive  amusements;  in  a  word,  to 
improve  the  physical  and  intellectual  environ- 
ment of  our  future  citizens. 

Having  the  plan  outlined  made  easier  the 
work  of  getting  the  clubs  organized  and 
started.  We  now  have  about  fifteen  clubs 
organized  and  at  the  last  teachers'  meeting 
a  number  of  the  teachers  asked  for  the  book- 
let, saying  that  they  had  aroused  their  com- 
munities to  feel  that  they  were  losing  some- 
thing if  they  had  not  organized  a  club. 

Work  actually  done  speaks  louder  than  a 
discussion  of  what  it  is  possible  to  do.  There 
are  two  types  of  communities  in  my  county 
and  probably  they  are  typical  of  other  sec- 
tions. The  first  has  reached  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment when  all  that  is  needed  is  a  leader. 
Personal  magnetism  and  sincere  interest  in 
his  community  are  his  greatest  assets.  Suc- 
cess crowns  his  efforts. 

The  second  type  is  either  dormant  or  con- 
tains one  or  more  factious  that  are  out  of 
harmony  with  any  new  ideas.  My  suggestion 
in  working  with  this  class  is  to  organize  the 
club  in  the  school,  and  after  several  public 
programs  give  the  older  people  an  opportunity 
to  join. 

The  Country  Life  Club  at  Knotts'  Grove, 
organized  this  year,  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  second  type  of  community.  Recently  I 
attended  one  of  the  meetings  which  showed 
that  the  leader,  Miss  Spencer,  was  "master 
of  the  situation."  The  children  had  written 
an  invitation  to  their  parents  and  asked  them 
to  come  to  this  meeting.  One  of  the  parents 
told  me  that  she  had  felt  no  interest  in  the 


Good  Roads  and  Consolidation  of  Schools  Are  Noteworthy  Features  of 
the  Work  of  Country  Life  Clubs 


club  and  that  she  was  too  busy  to  give  it  any 
consideration.  But  that  morning,  when  at 
breakfast  she  found  the  invitation  and  noticed 
the  anxious  look  on  the  faces  of  her  children, 
she  could  not  refuse  them.  She  said,  "I  am 
glad  I  came. ' '  Fifteen  visitors  heard  the  first 
debate  of  those  boys,  and  it  was  something  of 
which  to  be  proud.  Just  before  the  meeting 
adjourned,  the  teacher  thanked  the  visitors 
for  coming  and  asked  them  for  their  help  in 
improving  the  school  grounds.  Needless  to 
say,  she  secured  it.  I  daresay  that  when  an 
invitation  is  given  them  to  join  the  club  they 
will  respond. 

The  Country  Life  Club  of  Enon  School  be- 
longs to  the  first  type  mentioned,  and  was 
organized  March,  1914  with  thirty-five  adult 
members  and  ten  school  children.  The  club 
met  twice  a  month  for  regular  programs  and 
during  the  summer  those  interested  in  play- 
ing baseball  enjoyed  a  game  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  club  procured  the  use  of  a 
Traveling  Library  from  the  State  Library 
Commission ;  this  has  been  returned  and  an 
application  for  another  has  been  made. 

When  the  busy  farm  season  arrived  the 
club  suffered.  It  has  been  reorganized  this 
fall  and  put  into  two  divisions,  a  junior  and 
a  senior  club.  The  school  children  compose 
the  junior  organization  and  use  the  last  hour 
of  school  every  second  Friday  afternoon  for 
their  meeting.  They  are  following  very 
closely  the  suggested  programs  in  the  booklet. 
The  senior  club,  realizing  that  winter  was  the 
best  time  for  their  work,  decided  to  meet  every 
Friday  night.  One  of  the  first  things  done 
this  year  was  to  organize  a  magazine  club  and 
make  plans  for  enlarging  the  school  library. 

A  committee  is  at  work  on  a  Year  Book 
with  appropriate  programs  for  each  topic 
studied.  Some  of  the  subjects  under  con- 
sideration are:  Community  Service  Week; 
How  can  the  Enon  School  be  Improved?  How 
can  Cooking  and  Sewing  be  made  a  Part  of 


the  School  Work?   Better  Roads  for  the 
Community;  Several  Programs  Devoted  to 
the  Study  of  Literature;  A  Study  of  10 
Farmers'  Bulletins  as  well  as  the  Bulletin 
on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Life  Day,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton; History  of  Granville  County;  Public 
Questions  Debated ;  What  can 
Enon  do  as  a  Community  in 
the  County  Commencement? 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
plans  and  one  suggested  by 
the  president  of  the  club  is 
for  a  Community  Exhibit  at 
the  County  Fair  next  fall. 
His  plan  is  to  have  all  people 
in  the  community  make  an 
attempt  to  have  something  in 
the  exhibit;  the  boys  to  com- 
pete in  the  raising  of  corn, 
the  girls  in  the  canning  of 
tomatoes;  all  products  to  be 
brought  to  the  school  build- 
ing for  final  selection  for  the 
exhibit.    This  plan  means  universal  interest. 

This  club  has  meant  much  to  this  com- 
munity, more  active  interest  in  the  school 
being  one  of  the  most  important  results.  The 
community  has  secured  better  teachers  and 
pays  more  to  a  primary  teacher  than  any  other 
school  in  the  county.  Realizing  that  a  two- 
teacher  school  cannot  serve  the  community  in 
the  best  way,  they  have  asked  for  a  third 
teacher.  Not  having  enough  pupils,  they 
are  working  for  consolidation. 

Each  community  has  its  own  problem  to 
solve  and  no  outlined  plan  can  be  followed. 
It  seems  best  for  a  club  to  find  its  own 
problem  and  make  an  attempt  at  its  "solution. 
In  most  instances,  however  it  means  better 
buildings,  better  teachers,  longer  terms  and 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of 
the  school.  In  solving  these  problems  a  club 
should  remember  that  the  one  ohject  of  the 
organization  is  to  "make  the  school  the  center 
of  the  community  by  furnishing  wholesome 
and  instructive  amusement"  for  the  young, 
thereby  keeping  them  at  home  on  the  farm. 
SOME  EXTRACTS  FROM  MISS  SHOTWELL'S 
BULLETIN  OF  THE  "COUNTRY  LIFE  CLUB" 

Special  Honors 

Section  1.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  shall  accom- 
plish any  three  of  the  following  achievements 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  honorary  degree  of 
"Master  Countryman." 

a.  Win  first,  second  or  third  honors  in  the 
corn,  tomato,  or  poultry  contests  at  county 
fairs. 

b.  Know  by  sight  and  call  twelve  common 
birds. 

c.  Know  by  sight  f.nd  track  seven  wild  an- 
imals of  the  State;  know  five  game  fish. 

d.  Know  in  fields,  twelve  wild  flowers  and 
twelve  common  weeds. 

e.  Know  by  leaf,  bark  and  general  outline 
twenty  common  trees  and  shrubs. 

f.  Know  elementary  rules  for  preventing 
typhoid  fever  and  1  bercu'osis. 

g.  Maintain  a  bank  account  of  not  less  than 
$10.00. 

h.  Graduate  from  eighth  grade. 

i.  "Know  secrets  of  the  ^pen  country." 
Any  boy  or  girl  who  shall  accomplish  all  of 

the  above  achievements  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  pin  with  "M.  C. "  on  it. 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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An  Operetta  for  Closing  Day  or  Any  Occasion 


The  Visit  of  the  Flowers 

By  Alta  Ruffin 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Carterville,  Mo. 

This  little  operetta  lias  bceu  giveu  successfully 
on  two  occasious.  It  is  well  fitted  for  an  out. 
door  performance,  but  if  it  is  given  in  the  school- 
room, the  room  may  be  made  to  look  like  a 
WOOdlaud  with  decorations  of  flowers  and  green 
brain-lies  o  f  trees. 

CHARACTERS 
Fairy  Queen. 
Two  Little  Maids. 
Dandelions.    Poppies.  Violets. 

COSTUMES 

The  costumes  of  the  Flowers  can  be 
fashioned  easily  of  crepe  paper,  with 
little  hats  the  shape  of  the  flowers  rep- 
resented. Use  any  pretty  fairy  costume 
with  a  wand  for  the  Fairy  Queen.  The 
Little  Maids  may  wear  school  dresses 
with  bonnets  or  hats  filled  with  flowers 
in  their  hands.   Fancy  baskets  are  pretty. 

Scene  :  A  Forest.  Enter  Maids,  swing- 
ing- hats.  First  maid  drops  as  if  very 
tired  on  a  stone  at  the  left  of  stage. 

First  Maid— Oh,  dear  me,  I'm  so  tired ! 
We  must  have  walked  most  a  thousand  i 
miles. 

Second  Maid— Yes,  Fm  tired  too,  but  I 


I  do  love  to  gather  spring  flowers. 
Really,  1  didn't  know  I  was  so  tired  un- 
til I  sat  down.  (Looks  at  flowers  in 
basket.)  Did  you  ever  notice  that  each 
little  flower  had  a  little  face?  Wouldn't 
it  be  just  grand  if  a  fairy  would  come 
and  turn  them  into  little  hoys  and  girls? 

First  Maid— Oh,  yes,  wouldn't  that  be 
splendid?  I've  read  in  story  books  that 
such  things  have  happened,  and  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  wish  for  it  very  much 
and  sing  a  sweet  song. 

Second  Maid— Let  me  tell  you  what 
let's  do:  let's  make  a  wish  and  sing  a 
little  rhyme  and  maybe  a  fairy  will  come 
to  us.  (They  take  center  of  stage  and 
sing  the  ''Little  Maids'  Song"  on  this 
page. ) 

(Enter  Fairy  Queen.  She  stands  at 
right  of  stage.  The  Little  Maids  turn 
to  her  and  bow  low.) 

Little  Maids  (together) — Oh,  kind  fairy, 
do  grant  us  our  wish  ! 

Fairy  Queen— My  dear  little  children, 
that  is  just  what  I've  come  for.  The 
little  flower  fairies  are  even  now  wait- 
ing my  summons. 

(Little  Maids  sit  at  the  left  of  the 
stage  on  a  large  stone  and  look  anxiously 
toward  the  entrance.    Fairy  Queen  steps 


to  one  side  and  waves  wand  three  times. ) 

Fairy  Queen— Come,  my  fairy  dande- 
lions, let  your  footsteps  be  light. 

(Six  little  children  dressed  as  dande- 
lions come  tripping  in,  stand  in  a  semi- 
circle and  sing  the  " Dandelions'  Souk'' 
on  this  page.  At  the  conclusion  they 
march  around  the  stage  and  out.  The 
Little  Maids  clap  hands  joyfully.  Fairy 
Queen  again  waves  wand. ) 

Fairy  Queen — Violets,  modest  violets, 
come  from  your  hiding  places.- 

(Six  children  dressed  as  violets  enter. 
They  have  a  shy  manner.  They  form  a 
semi-circle  and  sing  the  '  'Violets'  Song" 
on  this  page.  At  the  conclusion  they 
march  around  the  stage  and  off.  The 
Little  Maids  show  much  pleasure  while 
the  different  groups  of  flowers  sing.) 

Fairy  Queen — Now,  my  dear  children, 
the  dreamland  poppies  are  beckoning 
from  the  distance. 

(Fairy  Queen  waves  wand  and  six  chil- 
dren dressed  as  poppies  corne  in,  form  a 
semi-circle  and  sing  the  "Poppies'  Song" 
on  this  page.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
song  they  march  around  the  stage  and 
off.) 

First  Maid — Dear,  kind  fairy,  call 
them  back  with  your  magic  wand,  that 


we  may  see  them  together  as  we  have 
plucked  them  from  the  woodland. 
(Fairy  Queen  waves  her  wand.) 

Fairy  Queen — Come,  beautiful  fairies 
all,  let  us  sing  our  parting  song. 

(Enter  Flowers  in  threes,  march  in 
threes  across  rear  of  stage  to  right  hand 
side,  up  right  side  to  front,  across  front 
to  left  side,  down  left  side  to  rear,  across 
rear  to  middle  rear,' up  center  to  front; 
first  three  turn  to  right  and  second  three 
to  left  and  all  alternate  threes  foliosv 
marching  to  right  and  left  sides;  down 
sides  to  rear,  across  rear  to  center  rear; 
meet,  forming  sixes,  march  to  front  of 
stage  and  halt.  This  brings  the  six 
dandelions  together,  six  violets  together 
and  six  poppies  together.  Fairy  Queen 
stands  in  front  or  to  one  side  and  she 
and  Flowers  sing  the  "Farewell  Song" 
given  on  this  page.  The  threes  on  the 
right  hand  side  turn  to  right,  threes  on 
left  side  turn  to  left,  march  down  sides 
to  rear,  turn,  march  to  center  rear,  up 
center;  first  three  on  right  side  march 
first,  Fairy  Queen  in  front,  first  three 
on  left  march  next;  alternating  threes 
follow;  turn  to  left,  march  out.  The 
Little  Maids  pick  up  hats  from  floor  and 
walk  slowly  out  with  arms  around  each 
other. ) 


Song  of  tKe  Little  Maids 
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Now  once  there  were  two  lit  -  tie  maid -ens,  Hap  -  py  all  tlie  iluv, 
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They  gath-ered  the  flow'rs  in    the  Springtime,  And  tho't  t'was  on  -  Iy  play. 
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Now  the  wish  of  these  two  lit  -  tie  maid-ens      Is   a    won-der-ful  one,  I'm  sure, 
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That  a    fair  -  y     will  come  be  -  fore  them,  Change  each  lit  -  lie  blooming  rlow-'r, 
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The     vi  -  o  -  let,  cro  -  cus  and  dai  -  sy,      To    beau  -  ti  -  fid    men   and  maids, 
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Who  will  laugh  and  sing  to  the   chil  -  dren,    At    play    as   the  eve-ning  shades, 
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Who  will  tell  them  won-der-ful    sto  -  ries,    Of  how,  from  a   seed  underground, 
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They  came  to  he  beau  -  ti  -  ful  blos-soms,  With  nev  -  er    a    word  or 

sound. 

Song'  of  tKe  Dandelions 
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Song  of  tKe  Violets 
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Oh,       my,      we     are     so     shy!     Shy     lit  -  tie   maids     are  we; 
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True     blue,     blue     as     the     sky,       Un  -  der     the     old      oak  tree. 
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Oh,  dear,  what  shall  we  do?  Sweet  lit  -  tie  maids  are  we; 
rilard. 
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To  you  we'll  al  -  ways  be   true,  dear  ones,    Oh,    al-way.s  be  true    to  thee. 

Song'  of  tKe  Poppies 
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1.  We      are  crim-son    pop  -  pies,  Sway  -  ing   in     the   winds,    Joy  -  ful    is  our 

2.  There  with  ten  -  der  bless  -  ing,  Leave  them  sleep  -  i   -    ly,       Wait  -  ing  for  the 
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mes  -  sage    to     our      lit   -   tie     friends.     All     the    chil  -  dren    love  us, 
mor  -  row  when,  with  shouts    of      glee,        They  will  wan  -  der      on  -  ward, 


For  to  dream-land  far,  We  the  tir  -  ed  darlings  take  with  gen  -  tie  care. 
Al- ways  light  and  gay,    'Till  their  play   is    end  -  ed    for    an  -  oth  -  er  day. 


Farewell  Song 
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We  are  yel-low  dan  -  de  -  li  -  ons  blooming  all   the    day,        But  when  stars  < 
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out    to  shine,  We  tuck  our  heads  a  -  way.   While  we're  young  we  gold -en  glow, 
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lint  when  a^e  comes  on         AH  our  ycl-low  curls  so  bright  Turn  to  lluf-fy  down. 
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Fare  thee  well,  fare    thee  well,  Lit  -  tie    mai-dens    gay;         We    must  go, 
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don't  you  know,  We  must  haste   a  -  way  ?    We'll    be     true,    so     must  you, 
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Hap-pi-ness  and  joy      Is  our  wish  fur  you,  dear  friends,Good-by,  good  by,  good-by. 
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Little  Plays  for  Closing  Day 


The  "Mind  Your  Mother"  Club 

By  Orpha  Vernelia  Roe 


CHARACTERS 
Annabel  Ross — President 
Katie  Blake  ] 
C  arrie  Brown 
Jennie  Mapes 
Alice  Clark 
Lola  Christy 
Josie  French 


J  Members 
^  Visitors 


Annabel  Ross  comes  in,  arranges  chairs 
and  table,  puts  flowers  in  vase  on  table, 
etc. ;  and  while  she  is  busy  a  knock  is 
heard  at  the  door.  Annabel  opens  door 
and  two  girls  enter  at  her  invitation  to 
"come  in. " 

Lola — Is  this  the  place  where  a  girls' 
club  meets  today? 

Annabel — Yes,  the  "  Mind  Your  Mother 
Club"  meets  here  today;  will  you  come 
and  have  seats? 

(Before  they  are  fairly  seated  Carrie 
and  Katie  come  rushing  in.) 

Kate — Oh,  Annabel,  I  asked  two  girls 
to  come.  (Looks  round  and  sees  them. ) 
Why,  here  they  are — got  here  before  1 
did!  (Greets  them  joyously. )  Annabel, 
this  is  Lola  Christy  and  Josie  French. 

Annabel    (shaking  hands) — I'm  very 
glad  to  see  you.    (While  girls  are  remov- 
ing wraps  and  taking  those  of  the  vis 
itors,  Jennie  and  Alice  come  in  and  are 
greeted  school -girl  fashion.) 

Annabel  taking  seat  behind  table — 
Time  to  begin,  girls.  (Girls  stop  talking 
and  sit.) 

Annabel  (addressing  the  visitors) — One 
day,  not  long  ago,  I  heard  my  grandma 
say  that  children  didn't  mind  their 
mothers  as  well  now  as  they  did  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  so  we  four  girls 
talked  about  it  and  thought  we'd  have 
a  club  as  ladies  do,  and  see  if  it  wouldn't 
help  us  to  do  better,  and  we  thought 
perhaps  some  other  girls  would  like  to 
come,  so  I'm  real  pleased  to  have  you 
here.  Today  we're  going  to  talk  about 
animals — how  well  they  mind  what's 
said  to  them;  perhaps  we  can  learn 
something  from  them.  Carrie,  have  you 
got  something  to  tell? 

Carrie  (rising  and  beginning  with 
great  animation) — Oh,  yes,  Annabel,  I'm 
just  wanting  to  tell  you  about  some  little 
chickens  we  had— how  they  minded.  My 
brother  and  the  hired  men  found  a  nest 
out  in  a  field  with  a  little  hawk  in  it 
that  couldn't  fly.  They  brought  it  home 
and  put  it  in  a  barrel,  and  whenever 
they  raised  that  hawk  up  out  of  the  bar- 
rel where  the  hens  could  see  it,  every 
hen  that  had  chickens  said,  "Cut-cut- 
cut-cut,"  and  in  a  second  there  wasn't 
a  chicken  anywhere— they  went  so  fast 
you  couldn't  see  where  they  went. 
Mother  said  it  meant,  "Run,  hide,"  and 
the  little  chicks  didn't  say,  "I  don't  see 
anything  to  be  afraid  of,"  or  ask, 
"Where"  shall  I  hide?"  or  "What  will 
happen  if  I  don't  run?"  as  perhaps  / 
might  do,  but  they  just  went.  When 
the  hawk  was  out  of  sight  down  in  the 
barrel,  the  mother  hen  said,  "Cut-c-u- 
t-u-t-u-t, "  and  then  the  chicks  came — 
from  under  the  house,  out  of  the  weeds, 
— everywhere,  and  went  on  hunting 
grasshoppers.    (Sits.    All  laugh.) 

Annabel— I  don't  think  I'll  ask  "why" 
any  more  after  hearing  that  story. 
Your  turn  next,  Alice. 

Alice  (rising)— I  want  to  tell  you  how 
our  dog  Rex  minds  without  being  told, 
because  he  has  been  trained  and  doesn't 
forget  as  I  do  sometimes.  You  know 
my  papa  is  a  minister,  and  Rex  under- 
stands when  Sunday  comes  and  knows 
that  he  must  stay  at  home.  He  lies  on 
the  porch  and  when  we  go  to  church  and 
say  "Good-by,  Rex,"  he  never  moves 
and  doesn't  even  rap  a  good-by  with  his 
tail ;  but  other  days  when  we  say  "good- 
by"  he  comes  to  the  gate  and  waggles 
all  over  because  he  wants  to  go. 

Annabel— Rex  is  a  fine  dog  and  has  a 
lot  of  good  dog  sense.  Jennie,  I  know 
you  have  a  story. 

Jennie  (rising)— I'm  tired  of  hearing 
about  such  good  people.  I'll  tell  you 
what  happened  to  some  little  ducks  that 
didn't  mind.     They  lost  their  mother, 


but  they  weren't  so  much  to  blame,  for 
their  mother  was  a  hen  instead  of  a  duck 
and  they  didn't  understand  tier  language 
very  well.  They  followed  her  and  minded 
pretty  well  until  they  were  old  enough 
to  go  into  the  water,  and  the  first  time 
they  found  that  little  pond  back  of  our 
house,  they  sailed  right  out  on  the  water, 
and  the  poor  hen  stood  on  the  bank  and 
called  and  scolded  the  very  best  she  knew 
how.  I  suppose  she  was  frightened  be- 
cause she  didn't  know  how  to  swim. 
The  little  ducks  were  having  a  grand 
time  and  didn't  know  what  she  was  talk- 
ing about,  anyway.  They  had  found  the 
way  and  kept  on  going  there,  and  so  she 
wouldn't  feed  them  if  they  wouldn't 
mind.  Mother  put  them  in  a  pen  on  the 
grass  and  I  called  myself  their  step- 
mother, and  I  took  care  of  them.  (Sits.) 

Annabel — Katie,  can  you  tell  us  some- 
thing? 

Katie  (rising) — I  want  to  tell  you 
about  another  dog.  His  name  is  Prince. 
His  master  had  quite  a  hard  time  teach- 
ing him  to  mind,  but  now  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  to  do,  when  they  are  out 
walking,  his  master  puts  his  arm  out 
over  the  dog's  head,  and  Prince  rises  up 
and  puts  his  paws  on  his  master's  arm 
and  they  walk  along  side  by  side,  the 
dog  being  the  taller  of  the  two.  (Sits.) 

Annabel — That's  a  good  dog  story.  Al- 
most any  dog  can  be  taught  to  mind  bet- 
ter than  some  children.  Lola,  wouldn't 
you  like  to  join  this  Club? 

Lola — -Indeed  I  would,  but  what  must 
1  do  to  be  a  member? 

Annabel — Oh,  nothing  very  hard,  just 
tell  us  something  like  what  we've  been 
talking  about. 

Lola  (rises) — I  have  been  thinking  of 
what  I  saw  in  the  park.  Some  little 
quail, — such  a  lot  of  them  running  along 
in  the  path  ahead  of  me — I  couldn't  see 
the  mother,  but  I  heard  her  in  the  bushes 
and  as  I  drew  nearer  she  called,  and  in 
an  instant  there  wasn't  a  quail  any- 
where. I  don't  know  what  she  said, 
but  the  little  ones  knew  and  they  minded 
quickly.  Then  we  saw  some  little  ducks 
swimming  in  the  stream  that  runs 
through  the  park.  They  never  swim 
ahead  of  their  mother — just  up  even  to 
where  her  wing  comes  from  her  body, 
never  a  stroke  farther,  and  she  doesn't 
seem  to  say  anything  about  it  either. 
(Sits.) 

Annabel — That's  very  interesting,  I 
never  knew  that  about  the  little  ducks. 
You  certainly  have  earned  your  mem- 
bership. Josie,  do  you  want  to  come  in 
too? 

Josie — Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do.  (Rises.) 
I  can't  tell  you  any  true  stories  as  these 
girls  have  told,  but  my  sister  has  written 
some  verses  about  what  might  happen 
to  a  little  chicken  that  didn't  mind  her 
mother.    I  can  say  those : 

There  was  a  little  chick,  not  long  from 

out  its  shell, 
Who  thought  she  knew  it  all,  like  others 

I've  heard  tell. 
Far  from  the  coop  she  strayed,  away 

from  others  ten; 
And  didn't  mind  the  cluckety-cluck  that 

came  from  mother  hen. 

A  great,  big  cat  came  round  the  corner 

of  the  barn. 
'  'Oh,  my,  what  shall  I  do?"  cried  chicken 

in  alarm. 

There  was  no  time  to  run — that  cat  she 

made  one  jump! 
She  thought  she  had  that  chick,  to  eat 

all  in  one  lump. 

But  Jack  was  right  close  by — that  wicked 

cat  he  chased, 
And  fluffy  yellow-ball  he  picked  up  in 

great  haste. 
Jack  ran  to  that  old  coop.  "Cut-cut," 

said  mother  hen. 
"Peep,  peep,"  cried  baby  chick,  "I'll 

stay  with  others  ten." 

(Sits.) 

Annabel — Well,  I  guess  it's  best  for 
us  to  mind,  isn't  it?  What  shall  we  do 
at  our  next  meeting? 

Jennie  (rising) — Annabel,  may  I 
suggest? 

Annabel— Certainly,  Jennie. 


Jennie — Wouldn't  it  be  a  ni^o  plan  to 
watch  ourselves  and  see  how  well  we 
obey,  and  then  next  time  tell  about  it, 
and  also"  tell  what  happened  when  we 
didn't  mind.    (All  laugh.) 

Annabel— I  think  that  would  be  a  fine 
plan;  what  do  the  rest  of  you  think 
about  it? 

All — Oh,  yes,  yes,  we'll  do  that. 

(The  guests  prepare  to  leave,  the  hos- 
tess assisting  them.) 

That  Wonderful  Circus 

By  Lula  E.  I.  White 

Characters — Maria  and  Martin,  an 
elderly  couple. 

Scene — An  old-fashioned  sitting-room, 
or  farmhouse  kitchen.  On  a  table  is  a 
lamp  and  on  one  side  of  the  table  Maria 
sits  knitting  and  on  the  other  side  Mar- 
tin sits  reading  a  newspaper. 

Martin  (throwing  the  paper  on  the 
table)— -It's  no  use,  Maria,  I  can't  read 
the  paper  tonight. 

Maria — No,  Martin,  I  'spect  you  are 
too  tired  to  read.  'Twas  a  tiresome  trip 
to  town  today,  and  'twas  warm  too. 

Martin — I  s'pose  I  am  tired  but  I 
didn't  notice  that.  When  I  try  to  read 
I  jest  see  all  the  different  animals  and 
all  the  wonderful  people  that  we  saw  at 
the  circus  today,  until  my  mind  is  such 
a  jumble  that  I  don't  know  any  more 
what  I  am  trying  to  read  than  that  lion 
we  saw  today  knows  about  Greenland. 

Maria — Do  you  feel  that  way  too  about 
it?  I  am  so  glad  for  now  I  feel  like 
t  alking  it  over  with  you.  I  was  ashamed 
to  before  for  fear  you  would  think  I  was 
foolish.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Martin, 
1  never  expected  to  live  to  see  such 
sights  as  we  saw  today.  We  live  'way 
back  here  in  the  mountains  but  we  get 
the  newspaper  regularly,  and  we  read 
strange  things  in  it,  but  nothing  as 
strange  as  the  things  we  saw  today. 
Seems  to  me,  Martin,  if  I  never  leave 
this  place  again  I  shan't  complain,  for 
I  shall  always  have  the  memory  of  this 
happy  day,  and  when  I  get  lonesome  I'll 
just  think  about  the  pretty  girls  or  some- 
thing else  we  saw.  Why,  if  I  had  the 
blues  so  bad  I  couldn't  work,  the  thought 
of  how  funny  that  elephant  looked  beat- 
ing the  drum  would  make  me  laugh  in 
spite  of  myself.  ( Laughs  at  the  thought. ) 

Martin  (solemnly  and  leaning  across 
the  table  toward  Maria) — Maria,  I  was 
so  scared  for  fear  that  elephant  would 
hit  the  man  who  was  holding  the  drum 
a  whack  over  the  head  that  I  dodged 
every  time  and  once  I  dodged  so  hard 
that  I  bumped  ker-whack  into  a  woman. 
I  guess  it  must  have  made  her  mad  for 
she  said  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  '  'Does 
Uncle  Rube  think  he  is  sawing  wood?" 
And  a  young  fellow  who  was  with  her 
said,  "No  he  is  just  trying  to  get  the 
swing  of  the  music  so  that  he  can  teach 
the  cows  the  trick. 

Maria— I  didn't  hear  a  word  of  that. 
I  reckon  I  was  too  much  interested. 
Did  it  make  you  mad,  Martin? 

Martin — Yes,  kinder  mad,  but  I  kept 
still,  for  I  said  to  myself,  "Martin,  you 
old  goose,  you  might  know  folks  would 
think  you  were  from  the  country  by  the 
way  you  act.    Sit  up  and  behave." 

Maria — I  know  I  looked  as  if  I  was 
from  the  country  but  it  didn't  worry  me 
any.  I  jest  asked  questions  whenever  1 
wanted  to  know  anything,  but  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  see  why  that  man 
laughed  so  when  I  asked  if  it  hurt  when 
they  pulled  the  giraffe's  tail  out. 

Martin  (laughing) — Well,  'pon  my 
word  and  honor,  Maria,  you  sure  was 
green  there. 

Maria — Green!  What  do  you  mean, 
Martin?  How  should  I  know  if  it  don't 
hurt  to  pull  a  giraffe's  tail  out  by  the 
roots.    1  never  studied  natural  history. 

Martin  —  Me  neither,  wife,  but  you 
don't  have  to  study  natural  history  or 
any  other  kind  of  history  to  tell  it 
wouldn't  hurt  to  pull  that  thing's  tail 
out.  Why,  Maria,  that  wasn't  no  live 
animal. 


Maria— Not  alive!  Well,  how  did  it 
manage  to  walk  then?  I  may  be  green 
but  I'll  have  you  to  understand,  Martin, 
that  I  am  no  fool.  Huh!  Who  ever  saw 
a  dead  animal  walk? 

Martin — Now  there,  Maria,  easy  there. 
Don't  let  your  angry  passions  rise,  as 
the  poet  says.  That  there  animal  was 
two  men  with  the  skin  of  a  giraffe  over 
them,  and  one  man  was  holding  on  to 
that  make-believe  tail,  so  then,  wifie,  I 
don't  calculate  it  hurt  much,  do  you? 

Maria— Well,  !well,  I  am  all  flabber- 
gasted. To  think  two  men  could  fool 
me  that  way.  Come  to  think  of  it 
though,  I  recollect  that  animal  had  a 
rU;ht  peculiar  neck. 

Martin — Yes,  I  should  say  it  did.  But, 
Maria,  did  you  ever  see  such  pretty  girls 
and  such  smart  ones  too?  I  never  saw 
their  beat  in  this  world.  (Hastily.) 
Only  course,  Maria,  you  had  them  beat 
a  mile. 

Maria— Now  ain't  that  just  like  a 
man!  Martin,  I  guess  I  have  lived  with 
you  long  enough  to  let  you  like  the  looks 
of  other  women  folks  without  being 
jealous.  Land!  I  don't  consider  myself 
in  their  class  at  all. 

Martin  (reaching  across  the  table  and 
patting  Maria's  arm) — Maria,  you  sure 
are  a  good  woman.  But  speaking  of 
them  girls,  now  how  do  you  suppose  they 
could  catch  themselves  on  them  swing- 
ing contraptions  when  they  turned  tumb- 
ling whirligig  summersaults  in  the  air? 
Why,  'pon  my  word  and  honor,  Maria, 
'twas  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  I 
ever  saw. 

Maria — Not  a  bit  more  wonderful  than 
that  man  going  into  the  cage  with  them 
lions.  Why,  as  true  as  I'm  alive,  Mar- 
tin, I  had  a  chill  when  I  saw  him  go  in. 
Why  do  you  suppose  it  was  that  they 
didn't  attack  him,  and  wasn't  it  funny 
that  he  didn't  seem  one  bit  scared? 

Martin — I'm  not  sure,  but  do  you  know 
what  I  thought?  'Course  I  don't  say  it 
is  so  but  I  think  he  magnetized  them 
lions.  You  know  that  we  read  in  the 
"Reporter"  how  some  professor  mag- 
netized some  folks  at  a  show,  and  so  I 
thought  to  myself  when  I  saw  that  man 
going  into  the  cage  he  surely  must  be 
one  of  the  professors  of  magnetism;  or 
else,  before  he  brought  the  lions  in,  he 
put  some  of  that  morphine  stuff  into 
them.  Now  'pon  my  word  and  honor,  I 
believe  it  was  one  of  those  two  things, 
for  we  know,  Maria,  no  man  would  dare 
go  into  a  cage  of  roaring  lions  'less  he 
had  protected  himself  in  some  way. 

Maria — Yes,  that  all  sounds  very  sen- 
sible, Martin. 

(A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  during 
which  each  appears  to  be  thinking  deeply. 

Maria — Do  you  suppose  the  girls  that 
wore  the  dresses  that  made  them  look 
like  butterflies  had  false  teeth? 

Martin— Had  false  teeth?  What  do 
you  mean? 

Maria — Why,  it  don't  seem  to  me  that 
anyone  could  hold  themselves  up  by  the 
teeth,  so  I  thought  maybe  they  had  false 
teeth.  'Course  I  don't  know  much  about 
false  teeth  but  I  thought  perhaps  a  body 
could  do  more  with  those  than  with  their 
own. 

Martin — No,  I  calculate  that  they  used 
their  own  teeth.  But,  Maria,  wasn't 
it  just  beautiful  when  they  went  up  with 
the  bells  on  their  wrists  and  ankles  and 
played  that  tune  on  them?  Seems  as  if 
1  can  hear  it  now.  (He  hums  or  whistles 
"My  Highland  Laddie."  Maria  listens 
attentively  with  clasped  hands.) 

Maria — I  s'pose  I  don't  know  much 
what  good  music  is  but  when  those  bells 
played  that  tune  way  up  there  in  the 
tent  it  just  seemed  to  me  I  couldn't  be 
on  earth.  'Twas  so  sweet  and  lovely, 
and  them  girls  up  there  sort  of  circling 
around  in  their  fluffy  dresses  made  me 
think  of  angles.  I  reckon  I'm  old  and 
childish  but  I  can't  help  it  I  really 
feel  as  if  I  had  had  too  much  pleasure 
for  one  day. 

(Both  are  silent  for  a  few  minutes 
then  they  sing  one  verse  of  "My  High- 
land Laddie. ")  - 
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Recitations  about  Mother  and  Father 


Mother's  Day  Program 

By  Pearl  Holloway 

WELCOME 

We  welcome  you,  dear  mothers, 
We're  glad  to  see  you  here; 

We  hope  that  you'll  come  often 
Throughout  the  coming  year. 

We  take  this  way  to  thank  you 
For  all  the  good  you've  done; 

We  know  that  you've  been  working 
To  help  us— every  one. 

So  on  this  day  for  mothers, 
Your  own  from  ail  the  year, 

We  want  once  more  to  tell  you 
We're  very  glad  you're  here. 

MOTHER— AN  ACROSTIC 

For  six  children,  each  carrying  a  large  letter. 

First  Child- 
Mother's  always  ready 

To  help  a  fellow  out. 
A  mother's  sure  a  dandy, 

Of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 

Second  Child — 

Our  mothers  are  always  willing 

To  do  whate'er  they  can: 
To  help  us  in  our  playtime, 

Or  for  our  work  to  plan. 

Third  Child— 

To  mothers  in  all  places 

This  day  will  e'er  be  given; 
We  want  to  give  them  honor  here, 

We  know  they're  praised  in  Heaven. 

Fourth  Child- 
Home  is  the  throne  for  mother, 

And  we  will  give  her  praise, 
And  love  the  name  of  mother 

On  this  and  other  days. 

Fifth  Child- 
Each  one  here  has  a  mother, 

And  each  will  wish  to  say, 
That  we  are  glad  they're  with  us 

On  this  bright  Mothers'  Day. 

Sixth  Child- 
Remember  ever,  mothers, 

That  though  we're  sometimes  wrong, 
We  really  would  not  grieve  you, 

Our  love  is  ever  strong. 

A  FELLOW'S  MOTHER 

If  a  fellow's  tired 

Of  every  kind  of  play, 
And  hangs  around  the  kitchen, 

His  mother's  apt  to  say : 
"Well,  now,  why  not  be  gard'ner?" 

And  then  she'll  fly  around 
And  get  a  fellow  started 

At  spading  up  the  ground. 

Or  if  a  fellow's  hungry- 
Just  nearly  starved  to  death — 

And  hangs  around  the  pantry 
To  sort  of  catch  his  breath, 

Why,  pretty  soon  his  mother 
Will  say,  "What  is  it,  son? 

Here,  don't  you  want  a  cooky 
Now  that  your  work  is  done?" 

Or  if  it's  nearly  evening, 

An'  a  fellow's  sittin'  'round 
A-wishin'  he  was  littler — 

Or  bigger — I'll  be  bound; 
But  every  time  his  mother 

Knows  just  the  thing  to  say; 
And  you  just  bet  your  mother 

Is  all  right  every  way. 

WHOM  I  LIKE  BEST 

An  Kxercise  for  Four  Girls 

First  Girl— 

Of  all  the  grown  up  people, 

I  think  I  like  the  best 
My  pretty  day  school  teacher — 

She's  nicer  than  the  rest. 

Second  Girl— 
I  like  the  one  who,  Sundays, 

Comes  out  to  Sunday  School, 
And  tells  us  of  the  Bible, 

And  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Third  Girl— 

I  like  the  pretty  ladies, 

Who  always  look  so  sweet. 
And  smile  at  every  body 

That  they  may  chance  to  meet. 


Fourth  Girl — 
You  all  have  named  the  people 

Who  you  think  are  the  best, 
But  I  think  that  my  mother 
Is  nicer  than  the  rest. 

MOTHERS 

Some  ladies  like  to  dress  up  fine. 
And  always  be  down  town, 

And  if  they're  asked  to  help  you, 
They're  very  sure  to  frown. 

And  I  am  told  some  ladies 

Are  anxious  now  to  vote; 
While  lots  of  other  ladies 

Live  just  to  sing  a  note. 

But  I  think  of  all  ladies, 

The  very,  very  best, 
The  ones  who  are  our  mothers 

Do  more  than  all  the  rest. 

DOLLIE'S  LESSON 

For  a  little  girl  holding  a  doll. 

Now,  dollie  dear,  I'm  sure  you  see 
How  nice  a  Mother's  Day  should  be; 
When  every  one  is  good  and  glad, 
And  not  a  soul  is  cross  or  sad; 
And  all  our  mothers  have  come  here, 
To  listen  to  us,  dollie  dear. 

WHEN  I'M  GROWN  UP 

For  five  girls. 
First  Girl- 
When  I'm  grown  up,  I'm  going  to  be 
A  teacher  good,  for  then  you  see 
I'll  help  the  children  in  the  land 
So  many  things  to  understand. 

Second  Girl — 
When  I'm  grown  up,  I'm  going  to  play 
The  finest  music  every  day. 
For  that  will  help  the  people  know 
How  in  the  better  way  to  grow. 

Third  Girl- 
When  I'm  grown  up,  I'm  going  to  try 
To  be  a  doctor  good,  and  my ! 
How  I  shall  help  the  sick  and  poor — 
I'll  turn  no  needy  from  my  door. 

Fourth  Girl- 
When  I'm  grown  up,  I  think  I'll  clerk, 
And  in  some  store  each  day  I'll  work  ; 
I'll  help  the  people  when  they  buy. 
To  be  a  good  clerk  I  shall  try. 

Fifth  Girl- 
It  would  be  nice  to  do  all  these, 
And  all  the  people  thus  to  please; 
But  as  for  me,  I'd  rather  far 
Be  just  what  all  our  mothers  arc. 

Mother  Knows 

Who  can  tell  us  'bout  the  flowers 
And  the  weeks  and  days  and  hours? 
How  the  giant  oak  tree  grows? 
Mother: — she  knows. 

Who  can  hardest  tasks  explain, 
Ease  our  hours  of  ache  and  pain'.' 
Who  will  listen  to  our  woes? 
Mother: — she  knows. 

Who  will  teach  us  how  to  pray, 
At  the  close  of  each  glad  day, 
When  star-lighted  heaven  glows? 
Mother: — she  knows. 

Who  loves  us  the  very  best, 
Who  goes  with  us  to  our  rest, 
And  a  good-night  kiss  bestows? 
Dear  mother: — she  knows. 

When  Mother  Is  Away 

By  Josephine  E.  Toal 

When  father  goes  away  to  'tend 
Conventions,  court  and  such, 

Though  mother  thinks  it's  lonesome  like, 
Yet  we  don't  mind  so  much, — 

Not  Jack  and  me:  we  sit  up  late, 
Till  nine  o'clock,  perhaps, 

And  mother  reads  to  us,  and  makes 
•  Nice  fudge  for  us  two  chaps. 

When  grandpa  goes  to  see  Aunt  Kate, 

We  miss  him;  why,  of  course, 
But  then  there's  room  for  Jack  and  me 

When  pa  gets  out  the  horse 
And  buggy  for  a  country  drive 

Or  down  the  avenue ; 
And  at  the  church  we  need  not  sil 

So  quiet  in  the  pew. 

When  sister  visits  Mapes's  folks 
At  Iron  Mountain  Spring, 


We're  short,  it's  true,  thechoc'late  drops 

The  fellers  always  bring. 
But  when  she's  away  we're  not  afraid 

To  let  old  Towser  come 
Right  in  the  parlor  while  we  train 

With  sword  and  fife  and  drum. 

But  nothing's  right  when  mother's  gone. 

It's  lonely  after  tea — 
Grandpa  sleeps  and  Towser  yawns; 

It's  quiet  as  can  be. 
"How  long  before  ma's  coming  home?" 

We  ask,  and  then  pa 'II  say, 
"Now,  don't  begin  on  that,  my  lads, 

She's  just  been  gone  one  day." 

Where  Honor  Is  Due 

If  you  please,  you  may  laud  George  up 

to  the  skies, 
As  the  man  who  won  battles  and  never 

told  lies. 

You  may  tell  of  his  virtues  in  story  and 
song; 

How  he  carefully  sifted  the  right  from 

the  wrong. 
Of  his  wisdom  in  counsel,  his  bravery 

in  war; 

How  he  drove  the  grim  British  away 

from  our  shore. 
You  may  cherish  forever  his  hat  and 

his  sword. 

And  up  to  the  skies  our  brave  Washing- 
ton laud. 

Long,  long  may  we  hold  him  an  example 
to  youth, 

For  honesty,  temperance,  courage  and 
truth. 

While  we  gaze  with  delight  on  a  struc- 
ture so  grand. 

Let  us  honor  the  builder  who  drew  out 
the  plan, 

And  added,  through  years  of  infinite 
care, 

Small  stone  upon  stone,   firmly  fixing 

them  there ; 
And  though  this  may  be  but  a  girl's 

point  of  view, 
Let  us  give  credit  where  it  is  certainly 

due, 

And  pluck  from  his  laurels  one  leaf  for 
another, 

So  three  cheers  for  our  George,  and  four 
for — his  mother. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 

The  White  Carnation 

Here's  to  the  white  carnation, 

Sturdy  and  spicy  and  sweet, 
Wafting  a  breath  of  perfume 

On  the  stony  way  of  the  street; 
Bringing  a  freight  of  gladness 

Wherever  the  breezes  blow; 
Here's  to  the  white  carnation, 

Pure  as  the  virgin  snow. 

This  is  the  flower  for  mother, 

Wear  it  on  Mother's  Day; 
Flower  for  rain  and  sunshine, 

Winsome,  gallant  and  gay. 
Wear  it  in  mother's  honor, 

Pinned  to  the  coat's  lapel; 
Wear  it  in  belt  and  corsage, 

For  her  who  loved  you  well. 

For  mother  in  lowly  cabin. 

Or  mother  in  palace  hall. 
Is  ever  the  kindest  and  dearest, 

And  ever  the  best  of  all. 
In  travail  and  pain  she  bore  us, 

In  laughter  and  love  she  nursed. 
And  who  that  would  shame  the  mother 

Is  of  all  mankind  accursed. 

Tired  and  wan  too  often, 

Weary  and  weak  at  times, 
But  always  full  of  the  courage 

That  thrills  when  the  future  chimes. 
Mother  with  hands  toil-hardened, 

Mother  in  pearls  and  lace. 
The  light  of  heavenly  beauty 

Shines  in  her  tender  face. 

So  here's  to  the  white  carnation, 

Wear  it  on  Mother's  Day  : 
Flower  that  blooms  for  mother, 

Winsome,  gallant  and  gay. 
Flower  of  a  perfect  sweetness, 

Flower  for  hut  and  hall, 
Here's  to  the  white  carnation, 

And  to  mother— Our  Best  of  All. 

— Margaret  E.  Songster. 


The  Gallant  Gentleman 

I  know  a  Gallant  Gentleman 

And  it  is  nice  to  see 
The  way  he  tips  his  hat,  and  bows 

To  little  girls  like  me. 

He  is  a  courtly  Gentleman; 

And  he  is  strong  and  tall, 
But  still  he  doesn't  treat  me  like 

A  little  girl  at  all. 

When  he's  around  the  house  I'm  sure 

No  harm  can  come  to  me, 
For  he  is  also  very  brave, 

And  wise  as  wise  can  be. 

Sometimes  my  Gallant  Gentleman 

And  I  go  out  to  walk; 
I  try  to  keep  in  step  with  him; 

I  love  to  hear  him  talk. 

He  has  a  very  pleasant  way  ' 

Of  looking  down  at  me 
And  listening  to 'what  I  say 

And  answering  earnestly. 

He  often  asks  for  my  advice, 

For  he  believes  I  can 
Be  very  helpful  even  i  f 

He  is  a  grown-up  man. 

But  what  I  like  the  best  of  all 

Is  when  he  talks  to  me 
Of  what  his  Little  Lady  is 

And  what  she'll  grow  to  be. 

You  see,  my  Gallant  Gentleman 

Is  very  worldly  wise. 
He  knows  what's  best  and  loveliest, 

And  where  all  danger  lies. 

He  says  a  Gentlewoman  is 

A  power  in  the  land. 
And  that  she  holds  all  Goodness  in 

The  hollow  of  her  hand. 

Who  is  this  Man  I've  told  you  of? 

I'm  glad  and  proud  to  tell, 
That  my  bra\e  Gallant  Gentleman 

Is  Father  dear  as  well. 
■Jane  Morgan  in  John  Martin's  Book. 

Our  Mother 

These  verses  may  be  used  on  one  of  the  covers 
of  an  invitation  to  Mother's  Day. 

She's  our  nearest, 
She's  our  dearest, 

She  is  always  true; 
Fails  us  never, 
Loves  us  ever 

Spite  of  what  we  do! 

Though  we  grieve  her, 
And  deceive  her, 

She  forgives!  forgives! 
Patient,  tender, 
Our  defender 

Ever  while  she  lives. 

Why  My  Family  Go  to  the  Circus 

Friday,  when  the  circus  comes, 
"   With  its  chariots  and  drums, 
Then  we'll  see  the  tall  giraffe, 
And  the  clown  who  makes  us  laugh. 
For  you  know  he  always  can, 
He  is  such  a  funny  man. 
Then  we'll  see  the  great  parade. 
Then  we'll  buy  some  lemonade. 
And  the  kind  they  always  drink 
Is  so  beautifully  pink, 
I  should  really  like  to  know 
How  and  why  they  make  it  so. 

Father  says  he  used  to  go 
To  the  circus  years  ago; 
Doesn't  care  about  it  now, 
Only  goes  to  save  a  row. 
Nothing  there  he  wants  to  see. 
Goes  because  it  pleases  me. 
Mother,  she  dislikes  it  too; 
Only  goes  because  I  do. 
Uncle  John  will  go  with  us 
(Seems  to  me  it's  curious) ; 
Says  he's  going  for  my  sake; 
Sure  he  cannot  keep  awake. 
Aunt  Jane  says  she'll  come  along, 
Though  perhaps  it  may  be  wrong; 
But  she  thinks  I  ought  to  see 
Things  in  natural  history. 


Hast  thou  sounded  the  depths  of  yonder 
sea? 

Hast  thou  counted  the  sands  that  under 
it  be? 

Hast  thou  measured  the  height  of  heav- 
en above? 

Then  mayst  thou  speak  of  a  mother's 
love. 
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Madam  Blossom's  Ball 

By  Rebecca  Strutton 

CHARACTERS 
Betty  Ruth 
Carol  Nell 
Scene:  Outdoor  effect  with  plenty  of 
flowers.    Nell  dressed  in  dainty  white, 
with  floral  garland  and  wreath  passes 
among- the  flowers  and  with  rapt  expres- 
sion seems  to  be  talking  with  them. 

Enter  Betty,  Carol  and  Ruth,  from 
different  directions  and  approach  Nell. 
Betty— 

Oh,  Nell!  Please  tell  us,  was  it  you 
Who  saw  the  flowers  dance? 

Carol — 

And  were  their  ornaments  of  dew 
And  did  you  have  a  glance  - 

Ruth— 

At,  fairies — pray,  do  tell  us  all. 
All- 
Darling  Nell, 
Pray  do  tell 

About  the  Blossom's  lovely  ball! 

Nell  (with  appropriate  gestures  and 
occasional  steps) — 

OK!  'twas  the  maddest,  merriest  night, 

With  guests  in  bright  array; 
Out  came  the  stars  and  fireflies  bright, 

As  twilight  passed  from  clay. 
Fairy  music  seemed  to  call 
Every  flower 
From  leafy  bower, 
Down  at  Madam  Blossom's  ball! 

Upon  the  ballroom  floor  of  green 

Came  guests  of  varied  hue. 
Their  dainty  costumes  all  agleain. 

With  ornaments  of  dew. 
As  silent  as  the  stars  tha,t  fall 
Fell  the  feet 
To  the  beat 
Of  music  at  the  Blossom's  ball! 

Rose  then  smiled  on  Violet, 

And  Dewdrop  seemed  to  cast  her 
Eyes  on  lovely  Mignonette, 

Awhile  the  gorgeous  Aster, 
With  his  grace,  did  quite  enthral 
Every  other 
Flower  lover 
At  Madam  Blossom's  stately  ball ! 

Dear  Hollyhock,  so  bright  and  gay, 

And  Lily,  dressed  in  white, 
Came  gliding  by,  in  such  a  way, 

That  all  enjoyed  the  sight; 
Both  so  slender  and  so  tall — 
All  were  graceful, 
All  were  tasteful 
Down  at  Madam  Blossom's  ball! 

The  Fairies  looked  upon  the  dance 

From  out  their  secret  dell, 
And  trembled,  lest  by  any  chance, 

They  should  the  scene  dispel. 
"It  is  a  dream,"  said  one  and  all, 
"Oh,  Morn,  do  stay 
Thy  coming,  pray, 
While  we  enjoy  the  Blossom's  ball! 

But  jocund  Morn,  on  tiptoe  came, 
Just  where  the  sky-line's  clear, 
And  brought  to  close  this  pretty  game 

Of  all  the  flowers  dear. 
As  lightly  came  the  signal  call, 
With  dainty  grace 
Each  found  his  place: 
Thus  ended  Madam  Blossom's  ball! 

All  — 

Thus  ended  Madam  Blossom's  ball! 

Speaking  Pieces 

l  ivery  Friday  afternoon  we  stop  our  reci- 
tation 

And  all  the  pupils  fold  their  hands  and 

wait  in  expectation 
To   hear    the  great    Rhetoricals,  the 

speaking  and  debate, 
With  which  a  school  against   its  will 

must  always  celebrate. 

Now  where  the  good  is,  I  don't  know;  I 

never  understood. 
Although  I've  tried  all  different  plans 

that  anybody  could. 
I've  spoken  pieces  by  the  score,  and 

given  an  oration, 
But  I  must  say  I  much  prefer  some  other 

occupation. 


To  stand  up  straight  before  the  school, 

your  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
Your  knees  a-shaking  quick  and  fast,  or 

else  without  much  feeling, 
When  sometimes  words  are  clear  in  mind 

and  sometimes  they  are  not,— 
Oh,  it  is  simply  awful  when  you  know 

that  you've  forgot ! 

They  try  to  urge  you  on  to  speak,  they 

tell  of  Patrick  Henry, 
Demosthenes   and    all   the  rest,  their 

names  would  task  your  memory, 
They  tell  how  they  could  speak  and  talk 

'till  folks  were  moved  to  weeping 
Well  I've  felt  that  way  lots  of  times 

about  my  public  speaking. 

Your  voice  it  either  quavers  and  sounds 

real  low  and  weak. 
Or  else  it  rises  in  the  scale  and  winds  up 

with  a  squeak ; 
Your  hands  feel  big  and  red  and  long, 

and  hang  limp  by  your  side, 
Your  eyes  seem  sort  of  red  and  small, 
or  else  they're  staring  wide, 

5fou  kindo'  want  to  giggle  and  you  kind 

o'  want  to  cry. 
You  kind  o'  want  to  do  your  best ,  but 

cannot  if  you  try  ; 
You  dread  it  long  beforehand,  and  you 

feel  worse  when  it's  done, 
And  you  wish  that  speaking  pieces  had 

never  been  begun. 


There's  the  multiplication  table, 
And  grammar,  and — oh!  dear  me, 

There's  no  good  place  for  stopping 
When  one  has  begun,  I  see. 

My  teacher  says,  little  by  little 

To  the  mountain  tops  we  climb; 
It  isn't  all  done  in  a  minute, 

But  only  a  step  at  a  time; 
She  says  that  all  the  scholars. 

All  the  wise  and  learned  men, 
I  lad  each  to  begin  as  1  do  ; 

If  that's  so,  where's  my  pen? 

— Carlotta  Perry. 

A  Spoiled  Story 

A  Nonsense  Verse 

Young  Tommy  was  a  reckless  chap 
As  ever  you  did  spy ; 

He  crept  into  the  pantry  once 
And  ate  a  pot  of  lye — 
No,  no,  I  mean  a  lot  of  pie. 

The.  pie  did  not  agree  with  Tom, 
So  very  large  a  piece, 

lie  felt  so  ill  he  hastened  off 
To  find  a  pot  of  grease — 
Dear  me!  I  mean  a  grot  of  pea  c. 

lie  wept  with  pain  and  doubled  up 

As  tight  as  any  clam. 
"Oh  dear!  I  feel  as  bad  as  when 

I  ate  that  jot  of  lamb — 

No,  no!  I  mean  that  lot  of  jam.  " 


Program  for  Parents'  and  Patrons'  Day 

Song—  "The  County  Fair"  (October,  1914,  Normal  In- 
structor). 
Play— "Circus  Day"  (this issue). 

)  Little  Brown  Hands,  (April,  1914,  Normal 
Recita-      f  instructor). 

tions         j  Farmyard  Song  (" Poems  Worth  Knowing  ). ' ' 

Folk  Dances  in  Swedish  Costume  (June,  1914). 
Play— "The  Joys  of  Country  Life"  (April,  1914,  Normal 
Instructor). 

Song— "Away  to  the  Country"  (April,  1914,  Normal  In- 
structor). 


I  am,  perhaps,  peculiar,  but  I  would  dare  I 
to  say 

There  isn't  any  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  | 

feel  that  way ; 
But  I  suppose  the  teachers  know  and  if 

it's  for  the  best 
I'll  take  my  turn  at  speaking  along  with 

all  the  rest. 

—Myrtle  Barber. 

■ 

A  Little  Boy's  Troubles 

I  thought  when  I  learned  my  letters 

That  all  of  my  troubles  were  done; 
But  I  find  myself  much  mistaken— 

They  only  have  just  begun. 
Learning  to  read  was  awful, 

But  nothing  like  learning  to  write; 
I'd  be  sorry  to  have  you  tell  it, 

But  my  copy-book  is  a  sight! 

The  ink  gets  over  my  fingers; 

The  pen  cuts  all  sorts  of  shines, 
And  won't  do  at  all  as  I  bid  it; 

The  letters  won't  stay  on  the  lines. 
But  go  up  and  down  and  all  over, 

As  though  they  were  dancing  a  jig— 
They  are  there  in  all  shapes  and  sizes, 

Medium,  little  and  big. 

The  tails  of  the  "gs"  are  so  contrary, 

The  handles  get  on  the  wrong  side 
Of  the  "ds,  "  and  the  "ks"  and  the  "hs, " 

Though  I've  certainly  tried  and  tried 
To  make  them  just  right;  it  is  dreadful, 

I  really  don't  know  what  to  do, 
I'm  getting  almost  distracted — 

My  teacher  says  she  is  too. 

There'd  be  some  comfort  in  learning 
If  one  could  get  through:  instead 

Of  that  there  are  books  awaiting 
Quite  enough  to  craze  my  head. 


This  story  gets  so  mixed  at  times 
Under  my  very  eyes, 

I'll  stop.    So  far  what  I  have  said 
Seems  like  a  lack  of  pies — 
Dear  me!    I  mean  a  pack  of  lies. 

—St.  Nicholas. 

Recitation  Day 

Oh,  tomorrow  it's  my  turn, 
And  I  have  a  piece  to  learn. 
'  'Hiawatha?"    I've  not  time; 
It's  too  hard  and  doesn't  rhyme. 

Here's  "The  Arrow  and  the  Song;" 
That  one's  easy  and  not  long. 
Yes,  I  think  it's  rather  nice, 
But,  you  see,  I've  said  it  twice. 

All  the  short  ones  are  so  tame; 
Not  one  jolly — it's  a  shame! 
And  the  long  ones  seem  to  be 
Silly  to  a  boy  like  me. 

Think  I'd  linger  on  a  wreck. 
Standing  on  a  burning  deck? 
Why  can't  some  good  poet  write 
Something  short  about  a  fight? 

Well,  no  matter!   What's  the  use? 
You  must  write  me  an  excuse. 
You  can't  do  it  this  one  day? 
Help  me  choose  one,  anyway. 

Can't  you  see  it's  getting  late? 
Tell  the  boys  they  needn't  wait, 
Giggling  like  a  Hock  of  geese, 
While  I  have  to  learn  a  piece. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 

Good  Manners 

Good  boys  and  girls  should  never  say, 
"I  will,"  and,  "Give  me  these;" 

Oh,  no,  that  never  is  the  way, 
But,  "Mother,  if  you 'please." 


Seven  Ages  of  Our  State 

By  Irene  Dillard 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  exercise  won  second 
lionor  when  it  was  given  by  the  South  Carolina 
students  at  the  Fourth  of  July  pageant,  Georgr 
I'eabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
July  1914.  Jt  is  highly  recommended  by  W.  K. 
l  ate  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Kducation, 
George  Peabody  College.  With  some  small 
changes  it  might  be  used  in  any  state.  It  is  par- 
ticularly suilrd  to  1'areuts'  and  Patrons'  Day. 
[f  there  are  no  pupils  in  theschool  old  enough 
to  take  the  parts  let  young  ladies  in  the  district 
do  so. 

STAGE  DIRECTIONS 

Erect  a  frame  about  seven  by  six  feet, 
draped  in  black.  This  stands  at  center 
of  stage.  Screens  at  sides  conceal  en- 
trances and  exits.  The  Reader  stands 
where  he  can  be  easily  heard  but  hardly 
seen.  He  reads  very  slowly  and  makes 
a  decided  pause  for  each  shift  of  scene. 
Each  character,  as  she  is  introduced, 
steps  behind  the  frame  and  remains  there 
in  pose  until  the  reader  is  ready  to  an- 
nounce t  he  next. 

COSTUMES 

(1)  Puritanical  costume  of  dark  dress 
with  white  fichu,  cuff's  and  cap.  Car- 
ries yarn  or  sits  at  spinning  wheel. 

(2)  Revolutionary  costume  with  pan- 
niers, powdered  pompadour,  curls,  plume, 
fan,  etc. 

(3)  Dark  dress  with  white  house  apron. 

(4)  Hoop  skirt,  frills,  cameo,  hair  ar- 
ranged low  on  neck. 

(5)  Red  Cross  nurse  costume.  Carries 
bottle,  towel,  bandage,  etc. 

(6)  Young  girl's  flowered  muslin. 
Garden  hat  trimmed  with  flowers  and 
tied  at  chin  with  large  bow.  Carries 
basket  of  flowers.  Mammy  wears  typi- 
cal negro  nurse  dress. 

(7)  Middy  costume.  Academic  cap  and 
gown  thrown  over  arm.  Tennis  racket 
in  right  hand,  Bible  in  left. 

Reader — 

Our  State's  a  stage 
And  on  its  boards  have  trod  some  goodly 
players, 

They've  had  their  exits  and  their  en- 
trances 

And  so  they've  played — these  women — 

many  parts, 
Their  acts  being  seven  stages:  First,  the 

settler's  wife,  (Enter  (1).) 
Spinning  and  carding  in  her  rough  built 

house.  (Exit.) 
And    then,    the    Dame   of  Revolution 

(Enter  (2).)  with  her  patches, 
Fainted,  powdered,  reigning  in  her  home 

with  stately  grace;  (Exit.) 
Then    thrifty    housewife,    (Enter  (3). 

making  butter)   pushing  back  the 

wilderness 
To  shift  her  war-made  burden.  (Exit.) 
Then  the  Lady  of  the  South,  (Enter  (4).) 
Full  of  pretty  whims  and  'pareled  like  a 

peacock, 

Served  by  slaves;  lavish,  and  great  in 
fortune, 

Cherishing  the  bubble,  social  station. 
Even  till  the  cannon  roared.  (Exit.) 

And  then  the  woman 
In  plain  nurse  garb  (Enter  (i)).)  with 

gentle,  ready  hand 
To  bind  the  wound  or  close  the  eyes  of 

Yank  or  Rebel ; 
And  so  she  played  her  part.    (Exit. )  The 

sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  home-made  dress  and  garden  hat 

(Fnter    (6).  (Girl   fondles  flowers. 

Mammy  watches  intently  with  folded 

hand  and  happy  smile.) 
With  dear  old  faithful  Alammy  by  her 

side, 

The  tender  hands  well  saved  by  erst- 
slave's  care, 

Her  simple  mind  on  former  days  intent. 

And  dwelling  in  their  joy.  (Exit.  Girl 
throws  flower  to  audience.)  Last 
scene  of  all. 

That  brings  this  story  down  to  present 
day,  (Enter  (7).) 

Is  noble  woman,  pressing  forward  still. 

( 'um  athletics,  (Makes  slight  stroke  with 
racket.)  cum  education,  (Calls atten- 
tion to  cap  and  gown  with  glance 
and  slight  motion.)  cum  religion, 
(Ditto  Bible.)  cum  everything. 
(Exit.) 
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Closing  Day  Exercises  for  All  Grades 


A  Garden  Song 

By  Ella  A.  Burkett 

Time,  "Here  We  Co  'Round  the  Mulberry  Bush." 

Between  every  two  stanzas  while 
"Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush" 
is  being  sung,  the  children,  with  arms  | 
out-stretched  at  sides  move  round  and 
round  in  time  to  the  music.  This  is 
also  very  pretty  if  each  child  takes  a 
partner. 

This  is  the  way  we  dig  the  ground,1 
Dig  the  ground,  dig  the  ground, 
This  is  the  way  we  dig  the  ground, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush, 
Mulberry  bush,  mulberry  bush. 

Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush. 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  plant  the  seeds, 
Plant  the  seeds,  plant  the  seeds, 
This  is  the  way  we  plant  the  seeds, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 

This  is  the  way  we  water  the  seeds,3 
Water  the  seeds,  water  the  seeds, 
This  is  the  way  we  water  the  seeds, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 

This  is  the  way  the  plants  then  grow, 1 
Plants  then  grow,  plants  then  grow, 
This  is  the  way  the  plants  then  grow, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush, etc. 

This  is  the  way  the  trees  grow  large,  ' 
Trees  grow  large,  trees  grow  large, 
This  is  the  way  the  trees  grow  large, 
So  early  in  the  morning,  etc. 

Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush, etc. 

This  is  the  way  we  gather  the  fruit, 6 
Gather  the  fruit,  gather  the  fruit. 
This  is  the  way  we  gather  the  fruit, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 

This  is  the  way  we  eat  the  fruit7, 
Eat  the  fruit,  eat  the  fruit. 
This  is  the  way  we  eat  the  fruit 

So  early  in  the  morninsr. 
Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 

MOTIONS 

1.  Make  motion  of  digging  ground  with  spade. 

2.  Step  forward  with  tight  foot,  bending  right 
knee,  for  planting. 

3.  Right  hand  holding  ;i  watering  cau  ;  bend 
over  and  sprinkle. 

4.  Children  sink  011  knees,  then  rise  slowly  to 
feet. 

5.  Rise  ou  toes  slowly,  raising  hands  at  sides 
slowly. 

<->.  Reach  up,  first  with  right  hand, then  with 
left. 

7.  Motion  of  eating  fruit. 

He  Didn't  Think 

Once  a  trap  was  baited 

With  a  piece  of  cheese, 
It  tickled  so  a  little  mouse 

It  almost  made  him  sneeze. 
An  old  rat  said,  "There's  danger, 

Be  careful  where  you  go ! " 
"Nonsense!"  said  the  other; 

"I  do  not  think  you  know. 
So  he  walked  in  boldly — 

Nobody  in  sight  ; 
First  he  took  a  nibble, 

Then  he  took  a  bite; 
Close  the  trap  together 

Snapped  as  quick  as  wink, 
Catched  "mousey"  fast  there, 

Cause  he  didn't  think. 

Once  there  was  a  robin 

Lived  outside  the  door, 
Who  wanted  to  go  inside 

And  hop  upon  the  floor. 
"Oh,  no!  said  the  mother; 

"You  must  stay  with  me; 
Little  birds  are  safest 

Sitting  in  a  tree. 
"I  dop't  care,"  said  robin, 

And  gave  his  tail  a  fling; 
"I  don't  think  the  old  folks 

Know  quite  everything  " 
Down  he  flew  and  kilty  seized  him 

Before  he'd  time  to  blink; 
"Oh,"  he  cried,  ''I'm  sorry! 

But  1  didn't  think.  " 


Now,  my  little  children, 

You  who  read  this  song, 
Don't  you  see  what  trouble 

Comes  of  thinking  wrong? 
And  can't  you  take  a  warning 

From  their  dreadful  fate, 
Who  began  their  thinking 

When  it  was  too  late? 
Don't  think  there's  always  safety 

Where  no  danger  shows; 
Don't  suppose  you  know  more 

Than  anybody  knows; 
But  when  you're  warned  of  ruin, 

Pause  upon  the  brink. 
And  don't  go  over  headlong, 

'Cause  you  didn't  think. 

I'h  oel '><■  Cary. 

The  Little  Plant 

In  my  little  garden  bed, 

Raked  so  nicely  over, 
P'irst  the  tiny  seeds  1  sow, 

Then  with  soft  earth  cover. 

Shining  down,  the  great  round  sun 

Smiles  upon  it  often; 
Little  raindrops  pattering  down 

Help  the  seeds  to  soften. 

Then  the  little  plant  awakes. 

Down  the  roots  go  creeping; 
Up  it  lifts  its  little  head 

Through  the  brown  mold  peeping. 

Higher,  and  higher  still,  it  grows, 
Through  the  summer's  hours, 

Till  some  happy  day  the  buds 
Open  into  flowers. 


Find  a  Way  or  Make  It 

It  was  a  noble  Roman, 

In  Rome's  imperial  day, 
Who  heard  a  coward  croaker, 

Before  the  castle,  say, 
"They're  safe  in  such  a  fortress; 

There  is  no  way  to  shake  it!" 
"Onl  on!"  exclaimed  the  hero, 

"I'll  Jind  a  way,  or  make  it!" 

Is  Fame  your  aspiration? 

Her  path  is  steep  and  high ; 
In  vain  you  seek  her  temple, 

Content  to  gaze  and  sigh : 
The  shining  throne  is  waiting, 

But  he  alone  can  take  it, 
Who  says  with  Roman  firmness, 

'Til  jind  a  way,  or  make  it!" 

Is  learning  your  ambition? 

There  is  no  royal  road ; 
Alike  the  peer  and  peasant 

Must  climb  to  her  abode; 
Who  feels  the  thirst  for  knowledge 

In  Helicon  may  slake  it, 
If  he  has  still  the  Roman  will. 

To  "jind  a  way,  or  make  it!" 

Are  riches  worth  the  getting? 

They  must  be  bravely  sought; 
With  wishing  and  with  fretting, 

The  boon  cannot  be  bought; 
To  all  the  prize  is  open. 

But  only  he  can  take  if, 
Who  says,  with  Roman  courage 

"  I'LL  FIND  A  WAY,  OR  MAKE  IT  !  " 

— John  G.  Sdxe. 


A  Cotton  Crop 

By  Hallie  Ives 

AUTHOR'S  NOTK:  If  this  little  exercise  is 
used  in  the  south  each  girl  could  easily  have 
such  portion  of  the  plant  in  her  hand  as  her 
verse  indicates.  In  other  sections  paper  imita- 
tions could  be  made  easily.  The  cotton  bloom 
is  almost  identical  with  the  okra  plant  flower. 
The  boys  may  use  broom-stick  handles  and  imi- 
tate the  movements  with  implements.  The  sack 
from  their  little  shoulders  can  lie  a  flour  sack 
stuffed  with  paper  to  distend  and  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  fullness. 

These  verses  give  the  precise  time  and  method 
of  planting,  cultivation,  and  finish  of  the  prod- 
uct, with  the  use  of  terms  common  in  the  cot- 
ton country. 

The  girls  may  staud  in  a  semi-circle,  advan- 
cing to  speak  and  then  returning  for  the  boy 
chorus.  Boys  disappear  for  changes  behind  a 
screen.   A* march  at  the  close  is  desirable. 

Girl— 

April  comes  and  cotton  seed, 

Downy,  grey  as  any  weed. 

Now  must  lie  within  the  earth 

Till  the  warm  earth  brings  new  birth. 

Two  or  Four  Boy  "Choppers"  (speak- 
ing as  she  retires)' — 

Cotton  cannot  grow  too  thick, 
To  our  chopping  we  must  stick, 
Working  with  a  busy  hand 
Till  we  have  a  tidy  stand. 


Girl— 

May  will  bring  the  first  new  dress 
To  a  plant  we  all  should  bless; 
Little  leaves  shaped  like  a  heart 
Now  unfold  and  upward  start. 

Boy  Choppers — 
Let  us  use  the  thrifty  hoe, 
Help  the  cotton  leaves  to  grow, 
Clear  the  weeds,  dig  up  the  grass, 
So  a  crop  can  come  to  pass. 

Girl— 

.June  brings  flowers  in  a  cup, 

On  a  small  stalk  looking  up. 

While  the  leaves  the  new  plant  wears 

Are  like  those  the  maple  bears. 

Boy  (ploughing)  — 
Now  we  plough  it  "barring  oil'," — 
Labor  we  will  never  scoff, — 
Turn  the  soil  from  off  the  bush, 
Roots  can  grow  then  with  a  rush. 

Girl— 

July  brings  blossoms  white  which  play, 
Blushing  deeper  pink  each  day; 
Next  the  bolls,  so  round  and  green, 
When  the  petals  fall,  arc  seen. 

Boy  Ploughmen — 
Now  we  come  with  hue  and  cry, 
For  'tis  time  to  "lay  it  by;" 
Turn  the  soft,  earth  back  again, 
Waiting  for  the  summer's  rain. 


(Two  girls  advance.) 
First  Girl— 

August  and  September  too 
Will  have  lots  of  work  to  do; 

Second  Girl — 
For  the  cotton,  clean  and  white, 
Now  is  bursting  into  sight. 

Boy  Cotton  Pickers — 
We  will  sing  a  happy  song. 
As  we  pick,  pick,  all  day  long. 
Dropping  cotton  in  a  sack. 
Which  we  hang  upon  our  back. 

Girl— 

October  hauls  it  to  a  gin, 
Throws  the  snowy  masses  in, 
There  the  seeds  are  laid  away 
To  be  used  another  day. 

Boy  (with  wagon  and  imitation  bale) 
November  binds  it  in  a  bale, 
And  goes  to  market  for  a  sale. 
(All  march  around  the  stage,  with 
fancy  movements  if  desired,  and  off. ) 

Mousie  and  Kitty 

By  Ida  Johnson  Risk 

Tune  :   "Comiu'  Thro'  the  Rye" 

I  f  a  mousie  meet  a  kitty 

Coming  on  its  way, 
Should  the  mousie  run  from  kitty, 

Or  should  mousie  stay?  • 

Kitty  has  a  furry  coatie, 

Big  round  eyes  of  blue, 
How  can  mousie  tell  by  looking 

If  those  eyes  be  true? 

Maybe  mousie  after  eating 

Little  crumbs  of  food 
Would  be  glad  to  play  with  kitty 

If  kitty  would  be  good. 

But  you  know  a  kitty  thinks 

A  mousie  good  to  eat, 
So  when  she  starts  after  mousie 

He  runs  with  his  feet. 

That's  the  way  with  little  children, 
When  naughty  things  they  meet. 

They  should  run  away  from  danger 
With  their  flying  feet. 

Work  Together 

"I  will  not  work  with  Mr.  Pen," 

Said  Mr.  Ink,  one  day ; 
"Nor  I  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Pen, 

And  so  each  went  his  way. 

Said  Mr.  Pen,  "Today,  I  think, 

A  letter  I  will  write." 
Alas!  he  could  not  make  a  mark 

Upon  the  paper,  white. 

Said  Mr.  Ink,  "I  think  I'll  write 

A  story,  now;  why  not?" 
But,  though  he  worked  both  long  and 
hard 

He  only  made  a  blot. 

Then  Mr.  Pen  and  Mr.  Ink, 
Said,  "We  have  foolish  been; 

Hereafter,  we'll  together  work, 
Right  now,  we  will  begin." 

Now  we  can  all  a  lesson  learn, 
From  this  short  tale,  I  guess, 

For  "work  together"  is  the  rule, 
If  we  would  have  success. 

The  Rain 

By  Mary  E.  Jackson 

I  love  to  see  the  raindrops  as  they  splash 
against  the  pane; 

1  love  to  hear  the  merry  pitter-patter 
of  the  rain. 

I  climb  up  to  the  attic,  I  take  my  fa- 
vorite book, 

And  near  the  window  neath  the  caves 
1  find  my  favorite  nook. 

And  as  I  read  of  fairies,  of  princesses 
and  kings, 

Upon  the  roof  above  my  head,  the  rain- 
drop music  rings. 

The  raindrops  crowd  the  gutter,  they 
gurgle  as  they  go; 

With  a  skip  and  hop  they  drip,  drip, 
drop,  into  the  pool  below. 

I  close  my  book  and  listen:— I  hear  just 
what  they  say. 

Yes,  I'm  really  very  happy  when  there 
comes  a  rainy  day. 


Program  for  Closing  Day 

Song— "Work  for  the  Night  Is  Coming." 

Operetta— " Flowers  at  Under- the-Ground"  (March,  1915). 

]  "The  Best  Way  to  Sew  on  a  Button." 
Talks  by     |  "  How  We  Cleaned  the  School  Yard. ' ' 
Different     \-  "The  History  of  Our  School. " 
Pupils—     I  "The  Best  Books  in  Our  School  Library." 

j  ' '  Rotation  of  Crops. ' ' 
Song-  "The  Boy  with  the  Hoe"  (September,  1914). 
Love  of       )  "Billy  and  I"  ("Poems  Worth  Knowing"). 
Outdoors       "Green  Things  Growing"  (  April  1914,  Nor- 
Recitations—  \       mal  Instructor). 

Operetta  (for  little  ones) — "The  Visit  of  the  Flowers,"  (in 
this  issue). 

Rhythms  and  Games  (taken  from  Bertha  L.  Swope's 
Series). 

Song — "America  for  Me"  (February,  1915). 
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Songs  and  Recitations  for  Any  Occasion 


Our  Vegetable  Soup 

By  Rena  E.  Reynolds 

This  exercise  may  be  given  by  nine  girls  or 
boys.  each  cliilil  recites  He  holds  to  view  one 
of  the  ingredients  ill  the  Soup.  The  last  verse  is 
recited  in  concert.  In  the  last  line  the  children 
nod  to  some  one  in  the  audience. 

Take  a  carrot,  take  a  bean, 

Take  a  white  potato  too, 
Take  an  okra  pod,  all  green, 

Take  a  grain  of  rice' or  two. 

Take  a  bone  with  meat  upon  it, 

And  of  water  quite  a  lot, 
Take  a  sprinkle  of  black  pepper, 

Then  throw  salt  into  the  pot. 

Next  we  stir  and  stir  and  stir  it, 
Just  like  this,  you  see,  and  then — 

Well,  our  soup  is  ready  for  us — 
We  like  soup,  don't  you,  my  friend? 

Ten  Little  Nickels 

By  Josephine  E.  Toal 

Ten  little  nickels 

All  in  a  heap 
In  Johnnie's  pocket, 

Away  down  deep. 

Ten  little  nickels 

All  new  and  fine; 
One  went  for  candy, 

And  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  little  nickels 

Waiting  their  fate; 
One  bought  cracker-jack, 

And  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  nickels 

And  a  boy  of  eleven 
Ran  for  the  merry-go-round. 
And  soon  there  were  seven. 

.  Seven  little  nickels 
In  a  tight  fix. 
For  tho  pop  corn  came  along 
And  left  only  six. 

Six  little  nickels, 

Sure  as  you're  alive, 
Met  the  balloon  man 
And  then  there  were  five. 

Five  little  nickels, — 

Not  any  more ; 
A  visit  to  the  baker 

Made  them  but  four. 

Pour  little  nickels— 

Now,  let  me  see: 
A  ride  on  the  donkey 

Left  only  three. 

Three  little  nickels  — 

Believe  me,  it's  true — 
Chased  the  ice-cream  cart 

And  then  there  were  two. 

Two  little  nickels, 

When  the  day  was  done, 
Had  parted  company — 

Taffy  store  had  one. 

One  last  little  nickel 

Bought  a  fancy  bun; 
Of  the  ten  to  start  with 

There  was  left  not  one. 

Oh,  clear,  what  a  very 

Foolish  boy  was  John! 
But  he  didn't  find  that  out 

Till  his  nickels  were  gone. 

Our  Friend  in  the  Garden 

lie  is  not  John,  the  gardener, 

And  yet  the  whole  clay  long 
lie  makes  himself  quite  useful 

The  flower  beds  among. 

lie  is  not  Tom,  the  pussy  cat, 

And  yet  the  other  day, 
With  stealthy  stride  and  glistening  eye, 

He  crept  upon  his  prey. 

He  is  not  Dash,  the  dear  old  dog, 

And  yet,  perhaps,  if  you 
Took  pains  with  him  and  petted  him, 

You'd  come  to  love  him,  too. 

He's  not  a  blackbird,  though  he  chirps, 
And  though  he  once  was  black; 

Yet  now  he  wears  a  loose,  gray  coat, 
All  wrinkled  on  the  back. 

He  has  n  very  dirty  face, 


A.  Spring  Song 


11.  E.  W. 


Bessie  E.  Wire 


=fe=t 


1.  What  dain  -  ty    lit  -  tie    fai  -  ry, 

2.  What  mcr  -  ry    lit  -  tic    fai  -  ry, 

3.  What  thoughtful  lit  -  tie    fai  -  ry, 

4.  Of  all     the    or  -  chard  flow  -  ers 


O  Ap  -  pie  Bios- soms  all, 

0  Ap  -  pie  Bios  -  soms  all. 

0  Ap  -  pie  Bios  -  soms  all. 

To  an  -  swer    to    the  call, 


:t===  • 
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Made  for    you  such     prct  -  ty 

Brought     you  sweet  -  est  ■  per 

Ar-ranged  your  prct  -    ty  caps 

None  will    be  so       fair  as 


gowns  For 

fume  For 

of  green  For 

you  At 


the  grand  spring  ball  ? 

the  grand  spring  ball  ? 

the  grand  spring  ball? 

the  grand  spring  ball. 
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He  sometimes  sits  beside  our  door, 
And  looks— perhaps  is— wise. 

But  in  a  sunny  flower  bed 

He  has  his  fixed  abode; 
He  eats  the  things  that  eat  my  plants — 

He  is  a  friendly  toad. 

— Juliana  H.  Ewiitg* 

Bobby  Lunn 

By  Josephine  E.  Toal 

"  I'd  just  as  soon.  "  That's  Bobby  Lunn, 

Morning,  ni^ht  or  noon: 
Tiresome  errands  to  be  run, 
Tasks  that  are  not  a  bit  of  fun, 
Whatever's  waiting  to  be  done, 

Bobby  "just  as  soon.  " 

He'd  "just  as  soon"  let  Peter  Clapp 

Wear  his  brand  new  skates. 
Would  "just  as  soon"  some  other  chap 
Should  have  the  place  of  baseball  "cap." 
He'll  take  the  part,  without  a  scrap, 

That  every  fellow  hates. 

Bobby  's  a  favorite,  I'd  have  you  know, — 

Oh,  he's  not  a  snob. 
Home  or  abroad,  come  or  go, 
Youngsters  and  old  folks,  high  and  low, 
Greet  him  with  smiles  and  friendship 
show. 

"Just  as  soon" — that's  Bob! 


M^astebasKet  Song' 


M.  IS. 


Marguerii  e  Barnett 


1.  The     ti  -    dy      fai  -    ry    likes    to    see    Our  room    so    neat    and  clean, 

2.  What  if      a    friend  should  come  to  see    Our  room  ?  were  vis  -  it  -  ors  here, 


m 


Be-tween  the  rows  of  shin  -  ing  desks  No  pa  -  per  shall  be  seen. 
Or     on  -  ly    you     and    I,    we'd  wish  Quite  spot  -  less   to      ap  -  pear. 

Chokus. 


-g— m- 


1  

Ho,  for  the  waste-bas-ket  drag  -on!    With   pa  -  per    now    we  feed. 


m     1   m  * — 
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His       wide       old     mouth,     and    glad  -  ly... 


We'll  sat 


Busy,  Busy  Days 

There  always  is  something  I'm  wanting 
to  do, 

But  never  can  manage  to  hustle  it 
through ; 

There's  my  stockings  to  darn  and  my 
bureau  to  fix ; 

My  things,  mother  says,  are  most  al- 
ways a-mix. 

But  the  time  never  comes  with  a  second 
to  spare 

To  try  to  be  tidy  or  mend  up  a  tear. 

These  are  what  grown-up-ers  call  stren- 
uous days. 

And  I  cannot  find  time  to  mend  even  my 
ways. 

What?    Oh,  wait,  please,  Elsie,  just  one 

tiny  minute! 
You  can't  have  a  candy  pull  'less  I  am 

in  it. 

I'll  just  leave  my  lessons  to  study  to- 
night, 

I  surely  can  get  them — I'm  really  quite  I 
bright, 

I'll  pin  up  my  frock,  I  am  in  such  a  I 
hurry, 

The  buttons  are  off  and  I  can't  stop  to 
worry. 

I'd  like  a  French  maid  and  a  seamstress  1 
or  two, 

I  never  have  time  to  be  tidy.    Do  vou? 


The  Spelling  Match 

They'd  all  sat  down  but  Bess  and  me, 

I  surely  thought  I'd  win- 
To  lose  on  such  an  easy  word. 

It  was  a  shame  and  sin! 
We  spelled  the  longest  in  the  book, 

The  hardest  ones  right  through, 
"Xylography,"  and  "pachyderm," 

And  "gneiss,"  and  "phthisis,"  too. 

I  spelled  "immalleability," 

"Pneumonia" — it  was  fun! 
"Phlebotomy,"  and  "zoophyte," 

Each  long  and  curious  one. 
The  teacher  gave  a  right  queer  smile 

When  Bess  spelled  "aquarelle, " 
And  backward  quick    she  turned  the 
leaves, 

And  then  she  gave  out  "spell." 

I'm  sure  I  never  stopped  to  think 

About  that  "double  1," 
It  seemed  like  such  an  easy  word — 

But  one  can  never  tell, 
"S-p-e-1,"  I  spelled  it — 

And  how  they  all  did  laugh! 
And  the  teacher  said :  '  'I  think,  my  dear, 

Too  easy  'twas  by  half," 

Now,  Bessie  was  not  proud  or  mean: 

She  said:    ''No  wonder,  Jane, 
For  we  were  thinking  of  big  words; 

You'd  spell  it  right,  again." 
I'm  glad  that  it  was  Bess  that  won, 

And  not  those  others.  Well! 
If  I  did  miss  one  little  word. 

I  showed  that  I  could  spell. 

Two  Points  of  View 

The  Child's 

The  policeman  in  the  park  is  big  and 
fierce  and  strong. 
He  stands  upon  the  corner  whenever  I 
go  by, 

And  looks  right  straight  at  me,  just  as 
if  I'd  done  some  wrong. 
Oh,  I'm  very  much  afraid,  although  I 
can't  tell  why ! 

Once,  when  I  was  playing  all  alone  be- 
neath a  tree, 
He  came  so  close  to  me  that  I  couldn't 
help  but  cry. 
When  I'm  a  grown-up  man,  if  he  looks 
that  way  at  me, 
I'll  walk  close  up  to  him,  and  I'll  ask 
the  reason  why. 

The  Policeman's 

I  like  to  watch  the  children  who  come 
here  every  day: 
They  look  up  sideways  at  me,  then 
quickly  hurry  by ; 
And,  when  I  come  close  to  them,  they 
always  stop  their  play.— 
They  seem  to  be  afraid,  although  I 
can't  tell  why. 

Once  I  saw  a  little  boy  alone  beneath  a 
tree ; 

But,  when  I  came  to  him,  he  at  once 
began  to  cry. 
I  feared  that  he  was  lost,  and  only  went 
to  see. 

Oh,   they  should  not   be  afraid,  for 
there's  no  reason  why! 

—Little  Foil;*. 

The  Whispering  Birch 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  princess, 

Slender,  graceful,  very  fair. 
Clad  in  rare  and  costly  raiment, 

Jewels  gleaming  in  her  hair. 

Green  the  robes  she  wore  in  summer; 

But  in  autumn,  we  are  told. 
With  her  own  fair  hands  the  princess 

Wove  a  robe  of  shining  gold. 

But  alas!  this  lovely  princess — 
So  the  quaint  old  story  goes — 

Whispered,  whispered,  always  whispered, 
Till  in  anger  there  arose 

One  who  long  had  frowned  upon  her, — 
Queen  of  all  the  fairies  she, — 

And  with  magic  wand  uplifted 
Changed  her  "to  a  slender  tree. 

"Whisperer!"  cried  the  angry  fairy, 
"Tell  your  secrets  to  the  breeze: 

Evermore  within  the  forest  ; 
Must  you  stand  among  the  trees.  " 

So  she  stands,  so  tall  and  slender, 
Whispering;  whispering,  day  and  tright; 

Wearing  still  green  robes  in  summer, 
Ami  in  autumn  Koklen  bright. 
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Poems  Our  Readers  Have  Asked  For 


Kentucky  Belle 

Summer  of  'sixty-three,  sir,  and  Conrad 

was  gone  away — 
Gone  to  the  country-town,  sir,  to  sell  our 

first  load  of  hay — 
Wc  lived  'n  the  log  house  yonder,  poor 

as  ever  you've  seen; 
Roschen  there  was  a  baby,  and  1  was 

only  nineteen. 

Conrad,  he  took  the  oxen,  but  he  left 

Kentucky  Beile. 
How  much  we  thought  of  Kentuck,  i 

couldn't  begin  to  tell-- 
Came  from  the  Blue-Grass  country;  my 

father  gave  her  to  me 
When  I  rode  forth  with  Conrad,  away 

from  the  Tennessee. 

Conrad  lived  in  Ohio—a  German  he  is, 

you  know — 
The  house  stood  in  broad  corn-fields, 

stretching  on,  row  after  row. 
The  old  folks  made  me  welcome;  they 

were  as  kind  as  kind  could  be; 
But  I  kept  longing,  longing,  for  the  hills 

of  the  Tennessee. 

Oh,  for  a  sight  of  water,  the  shadowed  { 

slope  of  a  hill ! 
Clouds  that  hang  on  the  summit,  a  wind 

that  never  is  still ! 
But  the  level  land  went  stretching  away 

to  meet  the  sky — 
Never  a  rise,  from  north  to  south,  to 

rest  the  weary  eye ! 

From  east  to  west,  no  river  to  shine  out 

under  the  moon, 
Nothing  to  make  a  shadow  in  the  yellow 

afternoon : 
Only  the  breathless  sunshine,  as  I  looked 

out,  all  forlorn; 
Only  the  rustle,   rustle,   as   I  walked 

among  the  corn. 

When  I  fell  sick  with  pining,  we  didn't 

wait  any  more, 
But  moved  away  from  the  corn-lands, 

out  to  this  river  shore — 
The    Tuscarawas    it's  called,   sir  —  off 

there's  a  hill,  you  see— 
And  now  I've  grown  to  like  it  next  best 

to  the  Tennessee. 

I  was  at  work  that  morning.    Some  one 

came  riding  like  mad 
Over  the  bridge  and  up  the  road — Farmer 

Rouf's  little  lad. 
Bareback  he  rode;  he  had  no  hat;  he 

hardly  stopped  to  say, 
"Morgan's    men    are    coming,  Fran; 

they're  galloping  on  this  way. 

"I'm  sent  to  warn  the  neighbors.  Ke 
isn't  a  mile  behind; 

He  sweeps  up  all  the  horses — every  horse 
that  he  can  find. 

Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  and  Mor- 
gan's terrible  men, 

With  bowie-knives  and  pistols,  are  gal- 
loping up  the  glen!" 

The  lad  rode  down  the  valley,  and  I 
stood  still  at  the  door; 

The  baby  laughed  and  prattled,  playing 
with  spools  on  the  floor; 

Kentuck  was  out  in  the  pasture;  Conrad, 
my  man  was  gone. 

Nearer,  nearer,  Morgan's  men  were  gal- 
loping, galloping  on! 

Sudden  I  picked  up  baby,  and  ran  to  the 

pasture-bar. 
"Kentuck!"    I    called  —  "Kentucky  I " 

She  knew  me  ever  so  far! 
I  led  her  down  the  gully  that  turns  off 

there  to  the  right, 
And  tied  her  to  the  bushes ;  her  head 

was  just  out  of  sight. 

As  I  ran  back  to  the  log  house,  at  once 
there  came  a  sound — 

The  ring  of  hoofs,  galloping  hoofs, 
trembling  over  the  ground— 

Coming  into  the  turnpike  out  from  the 
White-Woman  Glen — 

Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  and  Mor- 
gan's terrible  men. 

As  near  they  drew  and  nearer,  my  heart 

beat  fast  in  alarm  ; 
But  still  I  stood  in  the  door  way  with 

baby  on  my  arm. 
They  came;  they  passed;  with  spur  and 

whip  in  haste  they  sped  along  — 


[  Morgan,    Morgan   the  raider,  and  his 

band,  six  hundred  strong. 
Weary    they  looked  and  jaded,  riding 

through  night  and  day; 
Pushing  on  east  to  the  river,  many  long 

miles  away, 
To  the  border  strip  where  Virginia  runs 

up  into  the  West, 
And  fording  the  Upper  Ohio  before  they 

could  stop  to  rest. 

On  like  the  wind  they  hurried,  and  Mor- 
gan rode  in  advance; 

Bright  were  his  eyes  like  live  coals,  as 
he  gave  me  a  sideways  glance. 
And  I  was  just  breathing  freely,  after 
my  choking  pain, 

When  the  last  one  of  the  troopers  sud- 
denly drew  his  rein. 

Frightened  i  was  to  death,  sir;  I  scarce 

dared  look  in  his  face, 
As  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  and 

glanced  around  the  place. 
I  gave  him  a  cup,  and  he  smiled — 'twas 

only  a  boy,  you  see; 
Faint  and  worn,  with  dim-blue  eyes;  and 

he'd  sailed  on  the  Tennessee. 

Only  sixteen  he  was,  sir— a  fond  mother's 

only  son — 
Off  and  away  with  Morgan  before  his 

life  had  begun ! 
The  damp  drops  stood  on  his  temples; 

drawn  was  the  boyish  mouth  ; 
And  I  thought  me  of  the  mother  waiting 

clown  in  the  South. 

Oh!  pluck  was  he  to  the  backbone,  and 
clear  grit  through  and  through; 

Boasted  and  bragged  like  a  trooper;  but 
the  big  words  wouldn't  do; — 

The  boy  was  dying,  sir,  dying,  as  plain 
as  plain  could  be, 

Worn  out  by  his  ride  with  Morgan  up 
from  the  Tennessee. 

But  when  I  told  the  laddie  that  I  too 

was  from  the  South, 
Water  came  in  his  dim  eyes,  and  quivers 

around  his  mouth. 
"Do  you  know  the  Blue-Grass  country?" 

he  wistful  began  to  say; 
Then  swayed  like  a  willow-sapling,  and 

fainted  dead  away. 

I  had  him  into  the  log  house,  and  worked 
and  brought  him  to; 

I  fed  him,  and  I  coaxed  him,  as  I  thought 
his  mother'd  do; 

And  when  the  lad  got  better,  and  the 
noise  in  his  head  was  gone, 

Morgan's  men  were  miles  away,  gallop- 
ing, galloping  on. 

"Oh,  I  must  go,"  he  muttered;  "I  must 

be  up  and  away ! 
Morgan  —  Morgan  is  waiting   for  me! 

Oh,  what  will  Morgan  say?" 
But  I  heard  a  sound  of  tramping  and 

kept  him  back  from  the  door — 
The  ringing  sound  of  hordes'  hoofs  that 

I  had  heard  before. 

And  on,  on,  came  the  soldiers — the  Mich- 
igan cavalry — 

And  fast  they  rode,  and  black  they 
looked,  galloping  rapidly, — 

They  had  followed  hard  on  Morgan's 
track;  they  had  followed  day  and 
night; 

But  of  Morgan  and  Morgan's  raiders 
they  had  never  caught  a  sight. 

And  rich  Ohio  sat  startled  through  all 

those  summer  days ; 
For  strange,   wild  men  were  galloping 

over  her  broad  highways 
Now  here,   now  there,   now  seen,  now 

gone,  now  north,  now  east,  now  west, 
Through    river-valleys    and  corn-land 

farms,  sweeping  away  her  best. 

A  bold  ride  and  a  long  ride!  but  they 
were  taken  at  last. 

They  almost  reached  the  river  by  gallop- 
ing hard  and  fast ; 

But  the  boys  in  blue  were  upon  them 
ere  ever  they  gained  the  ford, 

And  Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  laid 
down  his  terrible  sword. 

Well,   1  kept  the  boy  till  evening— kept 

him  against  his  will  — 
But  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  sat 

there  pale  and  still. 


When  it  was  cool  and  dusky — you'll  won- 
der to  hear  me  tell — 

But  I  stole  down  to  that  gully,  and 
brought  up  Kentucky  Belle. 

I  kissed  the  star  on  her  forehead— my 

pretty  gentle  lass — 
But  I  knew  that  she'd  be  happy  back  in 

the  old  Blue-Grass. 
A  suit  of  clothes  of  Conrad's,  with  all 

the  money  I  had, 
And  Kentuck,  pretty  Kentuck,  I  gave  to 

the  worn-out  lad. 

I  guided  him  to  the  southward  as  well 

as  I  knew  how; 
The  boy  rode  off  with  many  thanks,  and 

many  a  backward  bow  ; 
And  then  the  glow  it  faded,  and  my 

heart  began  to  swell, 
As  down  the  glen  away  she  went,  my 

lost  Kentucky  Belle! 

When  Conrad  came  in  the  evening/the 

moon  was  shining  high; 
Baby  and  I  were  crying — I  couldn't  tell 

him  why— 
But  a  battered  suit  of  rebel  gray  was 

hanging  on  the  wall, 
And  a  thin  old  horse,  with  drooping  head, 

stood  in  Kentucky's  stall. 

Well,  he  was  kind,  and  never  once  said 

a  hard  word  to  me ; 
He  knew  I  couldn't  help  it— 'twas  all 

for  the  Tennessee. 
But,  after  the  war  was  over,  just  think 

what  came  to  pass — 
A   letter,   sir;   and  the  two  were  safe 

back  in  the  old  Blue-Grass. 

The  lad  had  got  across  the  border,  rid- 
ing Kentucky  Belle; 

And  Kentuck  she  was  thriving,  and  fat, 
and  hearty,  and  well ; 

He  cared  for  her,  and  kept  her,  nor 
touched  her  with  whip  or  spur. 

Ah!  we've  had  many  horses  since,  but 
never  a  horse  like  her! 

—Constance  F.  Woolson. 

The  Wild  White  Rose 

Oh,  that  I  might  have  my  request,  and  that 
God  would  grant  me  the  thing  that  I  long  for. — 
Job  6  :  8. 

It  was  peeping  through  the  brambles, 

that  little  wild  white  rose, 
Where  the  hawthorn  hedge  was  planted, 

my  garden  to  enclose, 
All  beyond  was  fern  and  heather,  on  the 

breezy,  open  moor; 
All  within  was  sun  and  shelter,  and  the 

wealth  of  beauty's  store. 
But  I  did  not  heed  the  fragrance  of 

flow 'ret  or  of  tree; 
For  my  eyes  were  on  that  rosebud,  and 

it  grew  too  high  for  me. 
In  vain  I  strove  to  reach  it  through  the 

tangled  mass  of  green. 
It  only  smiled  and  nodded  behind  its 

thorny  screen. 
Yet  through  that  summer  morning  I 

lingered  near  the  spot: 
Oh,  why  do  things  seem  sweeter  if  we 

possess  them  not? 
My  garden  buds  were  blooming,   but  all 

that  I  could  see 
Was  that  little  mocking  wild  rose  hang- 
ing just  too  high  for  me. 

So  in  life's  wider  garden  there  are  buds 

of  promise,  too. 
Beyond  our  reach  to  gather,  but  not  be- 
yond our  view : 
And  like  the  little  charmer  that  tempted 

me  astray. 
They  steal  out  half  the  brightness  of 

many  a  summer's  day. 
Oh,  hearts  that  fail  with  longing  for 

some  forbidden  tree, 
Look  up  and  learn  a  lesson  from  my 

white  rose  and  me. 
'Tis  wiser  far  to  number  the  blessings 

at  my  feet 
Than  ever  to  be  sighing  for  just  one  bud 

more  sweet. 
My  sunbeams  and  my  shadows  fall  from 

a  pierced  hand, 
I  can  surely  trust  His  wisdom  since  His 

heart  I  understand ; 
And  maybe  in  the  morning,  when  His 

blessed  face  I  see, 
He  will  tell  me  why  my  white  rose  grew 

just  too  high  for  nic. 

—Ellen  H.  Willis. 


The  Brown  Thrush 

There's  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up 

in  the  tree, 
He's  singing  to  me !   He's  singing  to  me ! 
And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little 

boy? 

"Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy! 

Don't  you  hear?  don't  you  see? 

Hush!  Look!  In  my  tree, 
I'm  as  happy  as  happy  can  be!" 

And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing.  "A 

nest  do  you  see. 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper 

tree? 

Don't  meddle!  don't  touch!  little  girl, 
little  boy, 

Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy! 

Now  I'm  glad!  now  I'm  free! 

And  I  always  shall  be, 
If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me.  " 

So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away 
in  the  tree, 

To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me; 

And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  lit- 
tle boy, 

"Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy; 

But  long  it  won't  be, 

Don't  you  know?  don't  you  see? 
Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be!" 

— Lucy  La.rcom. 

When  the  Teacher  Gets  Cross 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross,  and  her 

blue  eyes  gets  black, 
And  her  pencil  comes  down  on  the  desk 

with  a  whack. 
We  chilluns  in  class  sits  up  straight  in 

line, 

As  if  we  had  rulers  instead  of  a  spine! 
It's  scary  to  cough,  and  it's  not  safe  to 
grin, 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross,  and  the 
dimples  goes  in. 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross,  the  tables 
get  mixed, 

And  the  ones  and  the  sevens  begin  play- 
ing tricks. 

The  pluses  and  minuses  is  just  little 
smears, 

When  the  cry-babies  cry  all  their  slates 

up  with  tears. 
The  tiggers  won't  add,  and  they  act  up 

like  sin, 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross,  and  the 
dimples  goes  in. 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross,  the  reading 
gets  bad, 

The  lines  jingle  round  till  the  chilluns 
is  sad. 

And  Billyboy  puffs  and  gets  red  in  the 
face, 

As  if  he  and  the  lesson  were  running  a 
race! 

Till  she  hollows  out.  "Next!"  as  sharp 

as  a  pin- 
When  the  teacher  gets  cross,  and  the 

dimples  goes  in. 

When  the  teacher  gets  good  her  smile  is 
so  bright 

The  tables  gets  straight,  and  the  read- 
ing gets  right. 

The  pluses  and  minuses  comes  trooping 
along, 

And  tiggers  adds  up  and  stops  being 
wrong; 

And  we  chilluns  would  like  (but  we  das- 
sent)  to  shout. 

When  the  teacher  gets  good,  and  the 
dimples  comes  out. 

Invictus 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

1  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade, 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 
How  charged    with  punishment  the 
scroll, 

1  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

—  William  Ernest  Hrnlry. 
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Busy  Work  Words  to  Match  to  Pictures 

These  words  are  to  be  pasted  on  cardboard  and  cut  apart  for  use  with  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  page. 


ilcll 

c\\  1  rlrAn  c 
wlllvJYUlld 

rhiflr 

vlUW?f\. 

f\i  1  r*  lr  li  nrrc 
vl  UUvlll  1H  0 

Hull 

UllCKuHo 

vlllvJY 

#iiir*Hiririrc 
vl  U  vJYlll  1H  0 

HUH 

wlllClluIlo 

vlvlvsIV 

vl  UUIVlll  1H  0 

Hull 

UlltliCllo 

vlHUIV 

Hi  if*  Hi  ¥1  ore 

vl  U  vJ\lll  1 H  O 

nan 
HUH 

cnicKuns 

fill  fir 

f\j  ir\r  lin  ore 
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Ideas  Relating  to  Home  and  School  Co-operation 


Home  Study  and  Detention  Slips 

By  Frieda  O.  Yates 

ANY  means  which  bring  the  school 
into  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  home  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  system.  There  are  two 
customs  in  our  school  that  have  been 
attended  with  most  gratifying  results. 
One  of  these  is  the  sending  of  a  little 
slip  giving  the  reason  when  a  pupil  is 
detained  after  school.-  The  school  board 
furnishes  printed  forms,  with  blanks  to 
be  filled  in,  but  while  waiting  for  a  new 
supply  of  these  I  have  used  a  sheet  of 
tablet  paper,  writing  something  like 
this:  ''This  is  to  certify  that  William 
Blank  was  detained  thirty  minutes  after- 
school  for  disorder  in  class.  Mary  Brown, 
teacher. " 

The  parents  are  expected  to  sign  the 
slip  and  return  it.  Usually  they  are 
quite  willing  to  do  so,  but  whenever 
there  is  an  objection,  we  usually  dismiss 
the  matter  after  ascertaining  that  the 
slip  really  reached  the  parents,  as  the 
signature  is  merely  to  show  the  receipt 
of  it.  The  pupils  do  not  like  to  take  the 
slips  home  and  the  effect  upon  their  fu- 
ture deportment  is  usually  wholesome. 

Children  are  often  careless  about  tak- 
ing their  books  home  at  night.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  term  we  notify  the 
parents  as  to  the  subjects  that  we  ex- 
pect the  child  to  study  at  home.  The 
teacher  writes  the  form  on  the  board, 
and  the  pupils  copy  it.  The  teacher  then 
signs  each  one,  and  the  parents  also  are 
requested  to  sign  each  notice  and  return 
it. 

I  think  that  this  plan  could  be  used 
even  in  country  schools ;  for  though  the 
teacher  cannot  give  much  attention  to 
the  section  of  the  class  that  is  studying, 
she  can  assign  definite  periods  for  the 
study  of  each  subject,  and  be  uniform 
in  her  requirements  as  to  home  study. 
This  will  prevent  the  children  from  neg- 
lecting some  subjects,  and  paying  too 
much  attention  to  others.  Then,  too,  if 
the  parents  know  just  what  is  expected, 
they  can  give  more  intelligent  co- 
operation. 

Our    School  Improvement  Fund 

By  Mildred  M.  Hoffman 

T  HAVE  the  primary  grades  in  a  two- 
I  room  rural  school.  The  rooms  are 
cheerful  but  they  lacked  certain  home- 
like touches,  such  as  curtains,  shades, 
pictures,  etc. 

Early  in  September  we  interested  the 
pupils  in  the  school  improvement  idea, 
hy  daily  references  to  some  needed  fur- 
nishing. We  sent  to  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Boston,  for  their  (free)  ideas  to 
start  a  school  fund.  In  reply,  they  sent 
us  numerous  yellow  slips,  on  each  of 
which  appeared  a  picture  of  a  school- 
house  and  these  words,  "This  is  to  cer- 
tify that  has  contributed 

to  a  fund  for  the  improvement  of  our 

schoolhouse  and  grounds.  

Teacher. " 

These  slips  were  entrusted  to  the  older 
pupils,  who  immediately  began  a  canvas 
for  funds.  Enthusiasm  ran  so  high  that 
the  tiniest  tots  begged  to  he  allowed  to 
bring  their  pennies  from  home.  1  had 
an  old-fashioned  and  very  gaudy  iron 
hank  which  I  placed  on  my  desk.  As 
the  children  brought  their  pennies,  thej 
were  permitted  to  place  them  in  the  bank 
during  our  morning  exercises.  A  Penny 
Song  made  the  exercises  more  enjoyable. 
Some  children  generously  shared  their 
pennies  so  that  many  less  fortunate  ones 
could  have  the  fun  of  hearing  the  pen- 
nies jingle  under  their  hands. 

Two  weeks  after  our  campaign  was 
begun,  we  issued  invitations  and  pasted 
posters  throughout  the  township  to  in- 
form the  people  of  a  "  Doggie  Roast"  to 
he  held  the  last  Saturday  in  September 
on  the  school  grounds. 

Our  posters  had  a  border  of  frankfur- 
ters chasing  each  other  around  the  sheet. 
In  the  lower  corners  we  drew  a  can  of 
mustard  and  a  box  of  marshmallows. 
In  the  lower  center  space  we  drew  a 
camp-fire.  The  border  of  "doggies" 
ended  in  the  fire.  The  following  verses 
were  used  to  inform  the  public  of  our 
venture: 


"Where  are  you  going,  my  little  Dog?" 

"Into  the  fire,  kind  Sir,"  it  said. 
"May  1  go  with  you,  my  little  Dog?" 

"  You  may  for  five  cents,  kind  Sir," 
it  said. 

"When  are  you  going,  my  little  Dog?" 

"September  ,  kind  Sir,"  it  said. 

"Where  can  1  meet  you,  my  little  Dog?" 

"At  Schoolhouse,  kind 

Sir, "  it  said. 

On  the  Friday  before  the  roast  we  dis- 
missed early  and  with  wheelbarrows  and 
axes,  went  on  a  wood-hunt.  Much  was 
contributed  from  neighboring  piles,  and 
old  ties,  poles,  etc.,  were  cut  and  sawed 
to  proper  lengths  by  our  largest  pupils. 

The  next  afternoon,  Saturday,  we 
constructed  a  fire-place  of  bricks  on  the 
school -ground  and  placed  a  piece  of  well- 
scrubbed  sheet-iron  over  them.  Two 
sides  were  left  partially  open  to  carry 
off  the  smoke. 

Besides'  frankfurters  we  sold  marsh- 
mallows.  The  frankfurters  were  served 
with  a  roll  and  mustard.  Long  sticks 
were  provided  on  which  to  toast  the 
marshmallows.  The  frankfurters  were 
laid  on  the  sheet,  iron  and  turned  with  a 
stick  until  sufficiently  roasted.  They 
were  sold  uncooked,  and  the  people  wish- 
ing to  enjoy  the  fun  of  roasting  their 
own  could  do  so.  Our  largest  girls 
roasted  some  for  those  who  wished  them 
served  in  that  manner-.  (If  sheet  iron 
cannot  be  procured,  fine  chicken  wire 
would  serve  the  purpose  if  placed  suffi- 
ciently above  the  fire  to  prevent  burning. ) 

The  evening  was  made  a  social  one  by 
games  around  the  camp-fire,  and  the 
teachers  being  strangers  to  the  com- 
munity, it  proved  a  splendid  way  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  parents  living 
at  a.  distance. 

Our  School  Exhibit 

By  R.  B. 

tif~\LAN  early  for  your-  exhibit." 
Y~  This  is  the  advice  of  our  super- 
visor  and  as  1  recall  the  expe- 
riences of  other  years,  1  realize  what 
sound  advice  it  is.  An  exhibit  planned 
and  rushed  at  the  last  minute  is  a  nerve- 
racking  proposition. 

Last  year  the  supervisor  suggested 
that  each  teacher  choose  some  one  idea 
and  from  it  construct  a  background  for 
the  usual  exhibit  of  school  work. 

On  "the  day"  there  were  addresses 
and  music  in  the  assembly  room,  then 
the  visitor-s  strolled  about  as  suited  their 
fancy.  The  usual  gr  ade  work  was  dis- 
played but  the  delightful  difference  in 
this  exhibit  was  the  distinctive  setting 
of  each  room. 

Very  appropriate  to  the  eighth  grade 
was  its  conventional  decoration.  The 
theme  in  the  seventh  grade  was  "May 
Day,"  and  a  pretty  room  it  was  with  its 
wreaths  and  festoons  of  daintily  tinted 
daisies  and  its  strings  of  dower-filled 
May  baskets,  radiating  from  the  chan- 
delier to  the  corners  of  the  room. 

The  sixth  grade  room  represented  a 
"Circus."  Cuttings  of  animals,  char- 
iots and  tents  fittingly  mounted  filled 
the  open  space,  and  the  pictured  clowns 
won  for  themselves  many  a  smile. 
(Can't  you  imagine  the  delight  with 
which  the  children  prepared  them?) 

The  two  fifth  grades  were  respectively, 
the  "Indian  Room'  and  the  " Butterfly 
Room."  Anything  more  charming  than 
the  latter  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Butter-flies  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors 
adorned  everything  in  the  room.  They 
fairly  swarmed  upon  the  beds  of  tulips 
and  daffodils  in  the  windows;  they  bal- 
anced lightly  on  the  corners  of  pictures 
arrd,  suspended  by  the  finest  threads 
seemed  to  be  Hying  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner. One  easily  fancied  oneself  irr  the 
heart  of  the  enchanted  "Limber-lost.  " 

That  "You  can't  beat  the  Dutch"  re- 
ceived cumulative  evidence  in  the  two 
fourth  grade  rooms,  where  Dutch  boys 
and  girls,  br  ight  tulips,  and  blue  tinted 
landscapes  made  the  "  Deutschland"  very 
real. 

Birds  imparted  a  glorious  sense  of 
Spring  in  the  third  grade,  while  the  two 
second  grade  r  ooms  were  made  very  at- 
tractive with  the  rich  variety  of  Japan- 
ese subjects. 


One  pr  imary  teacher  had  chosen  "  East- 
er Time,"  and  the  guests  exclaimed 
with  delight  on  viewing  the  pretty 
scheme  worked  out  with  Easter  eggs, 
bunnies  and  little  yellow  chicks. 

"Industrial  and  Construction  Work" 
was  what  the  card  on  the  door  of  the 
other  primary  room  told  us.  Because 
this  work  interests  me,  I  am  going  to 
give  more  space  to  its  description. 

Above  one  long  blackboard  was 
stretched  a  strip  of  gray  paper,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  wide.  The  lower  half  of 
this  was  converted  into  ocean  waves  by 
means  of  blue  and  white  crayon.  Across 
the  ocean,  in  groups  of  three,  sailed 
ships.  They  were  the  usual  folded  paper- 
boats  with  white  sails  cut  and  pasted  in. 
An  invisible  wire  held  the  fleets  in  place. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  large 
yellow  moon,  just  visible  behind  a  bare 
branch.  Resting  lightly  on  the  branch 
were  birds  of  many  colors,  some  with 
wings  outspread  to  fly. 

The  burlap  in  another  corner  made  a 
playground  for  a  group  of  overall  boys 
flying  kites.  The  kites,  with  their  long 
tails,  seemed  to  be  wafted  out  on  the 
breeze.  Again  the  invisible  threads 
were  used. 

Over  a  wire  in  another  part  of  the 
room  were  neatly  folded  towels.  These 
were  made  of  paper,  fringed,  and  had 
a  simple  design  in  outline  worked  at  the 
edge — also  the  worker's  initial. 

Besides  the  decorative  work  there 
were  tiles  and  napkin  rings  of  raffia, 
mats  made  of  spool  knitting,  woven  pa- 
per mats  and  baskets,  woven  book  marks 
and  daisy  chains,  folded  paper  type  forms 
and  marry  other  things. 

Everyone  par-took  of  wafers  and  tea 
served  in  the  large  hall  and  the  guests 
went  away  feeling  that  it  is  good  for 
parents  to  visit  the  workshops  of  their 
children  at  least  once  a  year. 

Developing  the  Community- 
Spirit 

By  Cecil  A.  Folsom 

Y  SCHOOL  is  located  in  the  wheat 
belt  of  eastern  Washington,  the 
school  being  eleven  miles  from  the 
nearest  town. 

Finding  that  the  greatest  need  of  rural 
communities  is  community  life,  and  of 
the  school,  a  good  library  and  equip- 
ment, I  have  used  the  following  devices 
to  improve  conditions. 

To  succeed  in  this  work  one  must  be- 
come personally  acquainted  as  far  as 
possible  with  all  persons  young  and  old 
iir  his  district. 

To  raise  money  for  a  library  which  at 
present  consists  of  one  hundred  fifty 
volumes,  I  planned  a  basket  or-  box  sup- 
per. 1  wrote  notices  large  enough  to  be 
read  easily  and  posted  them  on  the  main 
roads.  For  the  evening's  entertainment, 
besides  the  supper,  1  provided  ganres  of 
many  kinds  and  two  contests,  one  of 
which  was  known  as  the  "laziest  man 
contest"  with  a  prize  for  the  winner. 
The  method  01'  holding  the  contest  is 
to  have  several  men  of  the  neighborhood 
nominated  at  ten  cents  each  for  the  lazy 
man  and  then  vote  on  them  at  orre  cent 
a  vote  to  determine  the  winner.  This 
provokes  much  merriment. 

The  other-  contest  is  the  "most  popular 
(or  prettiest)  young  lady"  contest,  the 
prize  being  a  box  of  candy  or  basket  of 
fruit.  This  contest,  is  carried  orr  simi- 
larly to  the  "lazy  man  contest." 
■ 

A  Visiting  Week 

By  Frieda  O.  Yates 

WE  TRIED  to  persuade  the  patrons 
to  visit  the  school,  but  without 
success.  They  intended  to  come, 
but  -they  didn  t.  We  thought  of  hav- 
ing a  "  Visiting  Day,"  but  many  would 
be  unable  to  come  at  that  special  time; 
then,  too,  we  felt  that  the  children 
would  have  on  a  "company"  air.  Fi- 
nally we  decided  to  try  a  "Visiting 
Week."  This  invitation  was  sent  to 
every  patron  by  the  "Students'  Club.'" 
which  is  an  or  ganization  among  the  pu- 
pils for-  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
school : 


M' 


"The  Students'  Club  of  the  Santo  School 
r  equests  the  pleasure  of  your  company 

during  its 
FIRST  ANNUAL  VISITING  WEEK 
March  the  first  to  March  the  fifth, 
Nineteen  hundred  fourteen." 

We  did  not  prepare  a  special  program, 
but  followed  the  regular  routine  of 
work,  except  for  short  talks  from  trus- 
tees and  patrons.  With  the  exception 
of  three,  every  family  was  represented 
during  the  week.  Interest  was  stimu- 
lated, and  much  was  done  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  home  and 
school. 

Mothers'  Day 

By  Florence  E.  Hansen 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  methods 
I  have  found  to  procure  the  moth- 
ers' interest  in  the  schoolroom  and 
school  work  is  to  have  a  Mothers'  Day. 

Naturally  the  room  must  look  its  best 
before  "mamma  sees  it.  "  So  every  desk 
is  put  in  the  neatest  order  and  every- 
thing about  the  room  is  put  in  spotless 
perfection.  The  blackboard  border  is 
made  of  drawings  of  sunbonnet  babies 
and  overall  boys.  These  are  also  used 
for  further  decorating  the  room.  As 
you  will  want  the  visitors  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  past  term  you  will  need  lit- 
tle decoration,  for  the  work  you  will  put 
on  exhibition  will  fill  the  wall-space, 
window-sills  and  tables.  ' 

Have  the  sand-table  arranged  the  way 
the  children  like  it  best.  The  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  or  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  makes  splendid  sand- 
table  scenes. 

Have  the  children  cut  out  and  color 
small  overall  boys  or  sunbonnet  babies 
for  invitations.  On  the  back  of  these 
may  be  written  the  invitation.  A  good  • 
verse  for  this,  taken  from  "The  School 
Year, "  is, 

"Won't  you  please  come  to  our  program? 

All  the  mothers  will  he  here. 
We  will  have,  oh,  such  a  good  time — 

Won't  you  please  come,  mother  dear?" 

or  the  teacher  may  compose  a  verse,  fill- 
ing in  the  date  and  name  of  school. 

Of  course  you  will  want  to  have  a  pro- 
gram. Why  not  let  the  children  sing  the 
songs  they  sing  every  day  and  know 
thoroughly?  They  may  be  old  to  you  and 
your  pupils  but  the  mothers  will  like  to 
hear  them.  A  good  opening  song  is 
"Mother  Day"  by  Lydia  Avery  Coonley. 
In  place  of  spending  time  learning  dia- 
logues and  fancy  drills  why  not  have  the 
children  dramatize  someof  the  every  day 
stories  and  play  a  few  of  their  games. 
You  might  give  the  mothers  a  brief  talk 
on  the  value  of  dramatizing  and  also  on 
the  primary  games  and  they  will  be  ap- 
preciated so  much  the  more. 

For  recitations,  let  the  children  give 
some  of  the  little  verses  they  have 
learned  during  the  year,  their  Rainy  Day 
verse,  their  Jack  Frost  verse  or  some  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poems.  "My 
Shadow"  is  especially  good.  Most  pri- 
mary children  know  it  and  there  isn't  a 
mother  who  will  not  enjoy  it.  Have 
each  child  b  arn  a  quotation  about  mother 
and  putting  all  these  together  you  will 
have  an  excellent  program  with  the 
usual  work  and  worry  omitted. 

After  the  program  you  may  serve  light 
refreshments  as  chocolate  and  wafers,  or 
punch  and  wafers.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
you  may  give  each  mother  a  carnation  as 
a  souvenir.  If  your  school  is  too  large 
for  that,  let  each  child  make  a  gift  for 
"mamma,"  a  recipe  book,  hat-pin  holder, 
blotter-,  or  any  simple  thing  that  will  be 
useful. 

Sonre  work  of  every  pupil  should  be  on 
exhibit,  whether  it  is  as  good  as  you 
would  like  to  have  it  or  not,  for  each 
mother  will  want  to  see  her  child's  work. 


EDITOR'S  NOTK : — We  hope  that  the  Mens 
and  experiences  011  this  page  will  prove  exceed- 
ingly helpful  to  those  teachers  who  are  con- 
cerned as  to  how  to  make  the  school  relate  to 
home  life.  Other  articles  in  this  issue  that  bear 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  011  pages  iS,  24,  j8, 
31,  3Q,  5°.  and  >«  the  columus  of  Teachers'  Ex- 
change and  Help  -One-Another  Club. 
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Our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  short  helpful  methods  and'devices  to  this  department.  Accepted  contributions  are  paid  for  in  the  month  of  publi- 
cation.   Those  desiring  personal  letters  should  enclose  ten  cents.    Address  communications  for  this  department  to  (Miss)  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Osage,  Iowa. 


April  Chat 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush 

April  and  Easter  and  springtime! 
What  a  joy  there  is  in  the  very  words! 
There  is  so  much  to  see  when  everything' 
is  growing.  There  are  so  many  wonders 
to  show  to  the  children. 

And  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
makes  more  for  the  good  of  the  children 
than  to  enjoy  things  together  with  teach- 
ers or  parents.  The  blessed  spirit  of  co- 
operation is  abroad  in  the  schools  and 
the  very  blessedest  feature  of  it  is  the 
one  that  makes  the  children  feel  that 
they  are  one  in  aims  and  purposes  with 
their  natural  guardians. 

Too  often  children  have  felt  that  they 
belonged  to  a  different  world  from  the 
grown-ups— to  be  thwarted  and  "bossed" 
by  them,  and  to  get  ahead  of  them  when- 
ever they  could.  It  was  natural  too, 
though  so  sadly  deplorable.  How  should 
children  understand  the  thoughts  and 
motives  of  beings  so  far  away  from  them 
as  teacher  and  father  and  mother  unless 
these  reveal  them  to  them?  But  the 
fathers  and  mothers  and  teachers  can 
understand  the  children.  They  have 
been  children  themselves.  Nothing  is 
more  beautiful  or  more  beneficial  about 
the  new  educational  ideas  than  the  spirit 
of  community  interest  and  working  to- 
gether that  they  involve. 

Any  helpful  experiences  you  may  have 
in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  parents 
ami  patrons  or  the  co-operation  of  pupils 
in  school  improvement  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. Here  is  a  quotation  to  think 
over: 

"For  generations  the  schoolhouses 
have  been  monuments  of  neglected  social 
and  civic  opportunities." 

They  have  served  a  splendid  purpose. 
No  one  denies  that.  But  the  six  hours  a 
day  when  school  keeps  is  only  a  quar- 
ter of  the  twenty-four,  and  we  are  wak- 
ing up  to  what  can  be  done  with  the 
schoolhouses  and  school  grounds  when 
school  is  not  in  session. 

"All  the  educational  opportunities  of 
the  city  all  the  time  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple,"  is  the  motto  of  the  Gary  schools, 
and  it  is  a  very  modern  and  helpful 
motto. 

Have  you  tried  the  plan  of  school  cred- 
its for  home  work?  There  is  wonderful 
help  in  it.  To  the  town  and  city  boys 
and  girls  whose  parents  are  always  anx- 
ious and  often  half  distracted  in  the  effort 
to  find  some  occupation  for  their  children 
which  will  keep  them  off  the  streets,  it 
comes  as  an  incentive.  To  the  country 
children  who  must  work  and  work  hard 
out  of  school  because  there  is  so  much 
that  must  be  done  and  help  on  the  farm 
is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  it  comes  as  a  re- 
ward—a  well-merited  one.  If  you  are 
trying  it,-  do  write  us  about  how  it  suc- 
ceeds. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  good  letters 
about  sand-table  work,  and  kindness  to 
animals,  and  games  to  play  in  the  school- 
house  on  stormy  days.  I  have  a  number 
of  them  on  hand  now  which  will  go  in 
from  month  to  month. 

A  member  of  the  Help-One-Another 
Club  away  over  in  England  wants  in- 
formation about  the  Binet  Tests  for 
children.  There  was  a  splendid  article 
on  this  subject  in  Primary  Plans,  Jan- 
uary, 1914. 

Somebody  asks  if  I  have  any  letters 
on  file  about  how  to  teach  arithmetic  to 
little  folks— beginners.  Yes,  I  have  lots 
of  them,  but  they  all  tell  so  much  the 
same  things — the  use  of  number  cards, 
going  around  the  circle  with  combina- 
tions, and  so  on.  They  are  excellent 
plan:;  but  most  of  them  have  been  printed 


before.  If  any  of  you  have  any  new 
ideas  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them. 
Perhaps  what  our  correspondent  wants 
is  a  general  plan  for  the  whole  year 
rather  than  any  particular  device. 

Now  for  the  letters !  They  seem  to  be 
especially  helpful. 

Teachers'  Exchange 

Miss  Mabel  E.  O.  Osborn,  Tunbridge, 
Vermont,  would  like  to  exchange  prod- 
ucts and  historical  and  geographical 
postcards  with  teachers  of  other  states. 

Miss  Marie  A.  Caufman,  Box  17,  Vega, 
South  Dakota,  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  teachers  who  are  going  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco this  summer. 

Letters  From  Our  Teachers 

Profitable  Pleasantness  for  April  Fool 
Day 

Perhaps  some  of  the  teachers  will  ap- 
preciate the  way  1  took  to  draw  the  chil- 
dren's attention  from  making  April  1  a 
day  merely  for  rude  jokes.  I  had  saved 
a  page  from  an  old  April  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  which  had  a  number  of  very 
cunning  little  clowns  in  color.  The  pu- 
pils made  tiny  books  from  writing  paper, 
drew  a  marginal  line  around  each  page 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge, 
pasted  on  each  cover  a  tiny  clown  and 
lettered  below  it — 

"April  First 

Just  Foolishness." 

On  the  inside  pages  were  pasted  anec- 
dotes, jokes,  etc.,  cut  from  various 
books.  The  inside  of  the  book  cover 
showed  the  initials  of  the  child  who  made 
it.— Mrs.  W.  P.Gannett,  Massachusetts. 

Work  for  the  Easter  Season 

Very  dainty  little  Easter  badges  can 
be  made  by  small  pupils  in  this  way. 
Each  child  must  have  a  piece  of  ribbon 
3  by  6  inches  in  size,  also  a  strip  of  card- 
board the  same  width  but  an  inch 
shorter.  A  needle,  thread,  pins  and 
crayola  are  needed  as  well.  Secure  the 
ribbon  tightly  and  smoothly  to  the  card- 
board by  using  needle  and  thread.  Baste 
across  each  end.  Now  with  crayola  have 
the  children  print  the  word  "Easter" 
across  the  top  of  the  ribbon.  Then  have 
the  same  crayon  used  for  drawing  an 
Easter  lily  in  the  center. 

After  this  is  done  loosen  the  badge 
from  the  stiff  paper  and  have  the  lower 
edge  fringed,  using  a  pin  for  that  pur- 
pose. Easter  seals  can  be  procured  and 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  badge  in 
place  of  the  drawing.  A  little  Easter 
message  or  greeting  could  be  printed  on 
them. 

Have  each  small  person  who  made 
badges  nicely  wear  them  home  on  Friday 
evening  to  wear  again  on  Easter  Sunday 
if  they  choose. 

Use  any  contrasting  colors  of  ribbon 
and  crayola  desired. 

Prepare  paper  6  by  8  inches  and  card- 
board patterns  of  crosses — or  measure- 
ments may  be  given,  the  length  of  the 
cross  being  eight  inches.  Have  primary 
grades  draw  and  cut  out  the  crosses,  us- 
ing any  color  of  paper  you  like.  Mount 
them  in  a  straight  row  for  a  border. 
Another  little  device  for  these  grades  is 
to  have  them  cut  out  little  crosses  of 
cardboard  and  cover  with  gold  or  tinfoil 
paper.  Attach  to  a  baby  ribbon  and 
wear  as  a  necklace  during  Easter  season. 

Pennants  are  easily  made  in  this  way. 
After  drawing  a  pennant  on  the  board 
give  to  each  child  white  manila  paper 
and  colors,  either  water  color  paints  or 


crayola.  When  their  outlines  are  com- 
pleted have  them  print  "Easter"  across 
the  top  and  make  a  little  drawing  below. 
These  pennants  make  a  bright,  pleasing 
border  if  cut  out  and  mounted.  They 
make  a  very  good  showing  also  if  left  as 
they  are  on  the  white  paper  and  placed 
in  a  long  row  across  the  wall. 

During  Easter  season  give  a  morning 
lesson  story  about  the  Resurrection  with 
a  chalk  talk.  Have  a  drawing  of  a  tree 
on  the  board  as  trees  appear  in  winter, 
seemingly  lifeless.  Ask,  "When  will 
the  tree  put  forth  signs  of  life?  What 
will  these  signs  be?  What  is  necessary 
that  the  tree  may  grow?"  Suggest 
yourself  or  have  the  pupils  suggest  the 
likeness  between  this  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion. Make  the  tree  grow  green  by  the 
use  of  light  green  chalk  and  have  the 
children  talk  about  what  brings  on  the 
greenness.  Other  object  lessons  may  be 
given  from  the  life  story  of  the  cater- 
pillar and  the  resurrection  plant. 

First  and  second  grade  pupils  may  be 
taught  to  make  very  pretty  Easter  lilies. 
Supply  them  with  white  and  yellow  tis- 
sue paper,  also  a  little  green  tissue, 
some  fine  wire  for  stems  or  little  straight 
stems  from  trees  which  can  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose.  Thread  will  be 
needed  too,  and  scissors. 

The  trumpet-shaped  lily  is  made  simply 
by  taking  a  straight  strip  of  the  paper 
five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  about 
three  inches  in  width  and  cutting  five 
petal-shaped  parts.  Next  tie  a  little 
ball  or  wad  of  paper  securely  to  the  end 
of  the  stem  for  the  center  of  the  lily. 
Then  taking  the  strip  you  have  cut  for 
the  flower,  tie  around  this.  The  next 
step  is  to  wrap  the  stem  with  the  green 
paper. 

'  To  arouse  interest  and  excellence,  say 
that  you  are  afraid  you  cannot  have  real 
Easter  lilies  but  that  you  are  going  to 
bring  two  or  three  nice  large  vases  and 
want  to  fill  them  with  their  lilies,  that 
is  if  they  are  made  so  that  when  others 
see  them  they  will  think,  "What  lovely 
Easter  flowers!"  —  Virlinda  Foster, 
Illinois. 

Easter  Gift-Making 

I  have  wondered  whether  the  very  good 
order  we  have  may  not  proceed  from  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  drag  out  our  school 
days  but  seize  every  chance  for  a  cele- 
bration in  the  line  of  school  work.  I 
have  long  thought  every  special  day 
should  have  something  to  vary  the  ex- 
ceedingly uphill  work  of  study. 

Easter,  of  course,  is  observed,  but  we 
make  it  a  gift  day.  Long  beforehand 
each  of  us  saves  eggshells,  being  careful 
that  just  a  tiny  piece  comes  off  at  the 
top.  Then  each  makes  an  original  gift.- 
It  may  be  a  purse  made  of  a  half  shell 
with  ribbon  shirred  and  glued  on  and 
strings  by  which  to  hold  it.  (This  will 
hold  twenty-five  pennies.)  It  may  be  a 
match  case,  or  penwiper,  of  circles  of 
flannel  with  the  eggshell  glued  into  the 
middle  of  them  and  marked  to  look  like 
a  face.  We  make  cradles,  marquise 
heads  with  cotton,  etc.,  and  on  Easter 
after  the  exercises  we  have— Presen- 
tation. 

Before  Easter  all  the  girls'  names  are 
put  into  one  box  and  the  boys'  into  an- 
other. Each  girl  then  is  to  give  her  gift 
to  the  person  whose  name  she  gets  from 
the  boys'  box,  and  vice  versa. 

Once,  so  original,  varied  and  pretty- 
were  the  eggs  that  we  sold  them  at  a 
pretty  booth  at  ten  cents  each,  and  as 
we  numbered  thirty-eight  we  made 
$3.80,  which  we  added  to  our  money  jug 
for  a  certain  poor  family  whose  children 
we  look  alter. — A.  B.  L.,  Florida. 


A  Blackboard  Picture 

At  Easter  tide  when  the  children's 
minds  were  filled  with  baby  chickens, 
bunnies,  Easter  eggs,  spring  flowers, 
etc.,  I  drew  with  colored  chalk  on  the 
board  a  simple  landscape  consisting  of  a 
sunset  sky,  green  grass,  two  trees  and 
a  few  butterflies.  The  picture  was  com- 
pleted by  rabbits,  chickens,  eggs  and  a 
"sunbonnet  baby"  all  cut  from  paper 
and  pasted  in  place. 

The  children  made  most  of  the  cuttings. 
They  were  very  enthusiastic,  and  when 


Blackboard  Picture  Made  by  Pupils 

the  picture  was  finished  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  me  to  get  language,  spelling 
and  reading  lessons  from  it. 

Just  after  the  picture  was  completed 
a  new  tin  roof  was  put  on  the  house  next 
door.  Twice  a  day,  when  the  sun  shone 
on  it  at  certain  angles,  rays  from  the 
bright  tin  fell  directly  on  the  picture. 
This  light  gave  it  a  very  realistic  look. 

The  picture  has  been  admired  by  many 
— adults  as  well  as  children.  My  princi- 
pal has  suggested  keeping  two  boards 
for  pictures  to  represent  each  of  the  four 
seasons. — Ai.ma  Tschumk,  Tennessee. 

Our  Easter  Window 

We  cut  rabbits  and  eggs  from  bright- 
colored  paper  and  pasted  these  on  the 
glass  to  form  a  border  around  the  win- 
dow. In  the  center  we  pasted  two  large 
rabbits  holding  a  basket  of  Easter  eggs. 
On  the  window-sill  we  used  a  sheet  of 
blue  paper  for  a  pond  and  placed  upon  it 
ducks  and  pond  lilies.  Around  the  pond 
we  put  chickens  and  tulips.  These  were 
all  traced  and  painted  by  the  children. 
I  find  the  "cut-outs"  which  are  given  in 
our  paper  very  useful,  and  I  also  save 
old  catalogues  and  papers  and  let  the 
little  ones  trace  the  pictures,  cut  them 
out  and  mount  them. — Mira  Haggard, 
Kansas. 

A  Rabbit  Hunt 

I  know  you  have  all  heard  of  and 
probably  played  the  game  of  "Egg 
Hunt"  many  times  in  your  schoolroom  at 
the  Easter  season,  but  I  wonder  if  you 
have  ever  played  the  Rabbit  Game  which 
worked  so  nicely  in  my  room  last  year. 

Placed  on  each  little  desk  was  a  card 
bearing  the  pupil's  name;  attached  to 
the  card  was  a  string.  Each  child  was 
instructed  to  follow  this  string  and  wind 
it  on  his  card.  They  began  running  here 
and  there,  in  and  out,  joyous  and  happy, 
until  they  reached  the  end  and  behold  a 
candy  rabbit  was  the  reward.  The  rab- 
bits had  been  tied  to  the  strings  and  hid- 
den in  nooks  and  corners.  How  they  did 
shout.  Their  faces  were  regular  sun- 
flowers. 

After  they  had  finished  their  hunt  we 
talked  of  rabbits,  their  homes  and  habits. 
The  possession  of  a  rabbit  added  much 
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interest  to  this  talk  even  if  it  was  only 
a  candy  one!  I  round  that  the  children 
enjoyed  this  rabbit  hunt  much  more  than 
the  most  expensive  Easter  card  I  could 
have  K'ven  them. — P.  B.  R. ,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

An  Arbor  Day 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  admire 
neatness  and  beauty  as  well  as  book- 
learning-.  We  can  hardly  estimate  the 
value  of  a  beautiful  school  building  and 
a  neat,  well  kept  campus.  The  com- 
munity will  build  the  house,  but  will  not 
take  any  interest  in  making  the  grounds. 
The  teacher  might  spend  much  time  anil 
money,  but  in  nearly  every  community 
there  are  some  who  take  delight  in  de- 
stroying what  others  have  done.  If  the 
teacher  and  pupils  will  cooperate  in 
beautifying  the  grounds  around  the 
liuildinK  it  will  not  only  diminish  the  la- 
bor of  the  teacher  but  will  create  an  in- 
terest among  the  pupils  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  campus  as  beautiful 
as  possible. 

1  think  there  is  nothing  equal  to  beau- 
tiful trees  on  the  school  ground.  The 
teacher  may  select  suitable  places  to 
plant  them  and  have  the  pupils  give  reci- 
tations about  the  beauty  and  value  of 
trees  and  the  story  of  some  of  the  his- 
toric trees. 

Then  let  each  grade  bring  a  bush  or 
tree  and  let  each  member  help  in  setting 
these.  Begin  at  the  lowest  gradeand  let 
them  recite  their  pieces  and  set  their 
tree  and  so  on  to  the  next  and  the  next. 
This  will  give  each  pupil  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  tree  of  his  grade  and  a  general 
interest  in  all  the  trees.— C.  M.  Hodge, 
Tennessee. 

A  Sand -Table  Lumber  Camp 

Maine  and  the  Lake  states  lead  in  the 
production  of  white  pine  which  is  the 
most  used  and  the  most  valuable  of  any 
of  the  varieties  of  timber,  so  let  us  lo- 
cate our  lumber  camp  in  one  of  the  Lake 
states.  We  first  select  our  timber  land, 
and  this  is  represented  by  piling  our 
sand-table  high  with  sand  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  form  something  of  a  slope. 
Cover  the  slope  thickly  with  pine  branches 
and  other  tree-like  twigs  to  represent 
the  forest.  Before  the  loggers  arrive 
the  lumberman  locates  his  camp,  builds 
his  shanties  and  makes  his  roads.  Our 
shanties  are  built  of  logs  (clothespins 
stained  brown  make  fine  logs)  and  have 
the  cracks  chinked  up  with  moss  and 
mud.  The  men's  shanty,  built  to  accom- 
modate about  sixty  men,  is  left  open  at 
one  side  in  order  that  the  children  may 
learn  how  :ie  interior  of  the  camp  looks. 
Woollen  bunks  extending  around  the  room 
are  arranged  in  two  t  iers.  Placed  against 
the  bunks  are  benches  called  "deacon 
seats."    In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a 
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Digestion 

If  your  dinner  distresses,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  brings  quick  relief.  Makes 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 
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big  stove.  Any  small  girl  will  furnish 
the  stove  from  her  doll's  kitchen  outfit. 
Sacks  filled  with  hay  are  used  for  beds, 
and,  as  the  men  sleep  in  their  clothes 
and  are  covered  with  blankets,  pillows 
and  bedding  are  not  needed.  Another 
shanty  is  built  for  the  cook.  Here  are 
two  long  tables  made  from  pasteboard, 
and  around  these  the  men  are  to  sit  on 
pasteboard  benches. 

The  children  learn  that  in  an  ordinary 
camp  a  barrel  of  flour  lasts  only  two 
days,  meat  is  bought  by  the  hundred 
pounds  and  soup  is  cooked  in  great  water- 
boilers.  Barns  and  a  blacksmith  shop 
complete  the  camp. 

Now  the  loggers  come  into  the  woods. 
If  the  children  are  unable  to  find  enough 
tin  men  to  represent  these  loggers,  men 
cut  from  paper  will  answer  just  as  well. 

The  foreman  goes  into  the  woods  and 
marks  the  trees  to  be  cut.  The  choppers 
and  sawers  follow,  felling  the  trees  and 
cutting  them  into  logs.  As  fast  as  the 
logs  are  cut  they  are  hauled  together  and 
rolled  upon  two  logs  so  placed  that  the 
pile  can  be  readily  loaded  upon  the  sleds. 
This  is  called  "skidding."  The  road- 
cutters  are  taught  how  to  constr  uct  the 
road  over  which  these  logs  are  hauled  to 
the  nearest  body  of  water  from  which 
they  can  be  floated  to  the  mills.  Our 
river  consists  of  long,  narrow  strips  of 
tinfoil  placed  at  the  base  of  an  imagin- 
ary forest.  Small  toy  engines  or  iron 
horses  attached  to  log-sleighs,  made  by 
the  children,  draw  the  logs  to  water. 

Each  log  is  marked  with  the  owner's 
private  mark  somewhat  similar  to  the 
following. 


In  spring  when  the  rivers  thaw,  the 
loggers  break  camp  and  the  time  for  the 
floating  of  the  logs  down  stream  arrives. 
This  is  called  the  drive.  Arm  the  log- 
gers who  are  now  called  rivermen  with 
long,  sharp  sticks.  Show  that  the  jour- 
ney is  most  dangerous  and  requires  skill, 
nerve,  and  strength.  Possibly  one  of  the 
r  ivermen  may  get  into  the  water  arrd  be 
rescued  by  his  fellow  workmen.  An  im- 
aginary jam  may  take  place.  As  the  logs 
approach  the  mill  they  will  be  caught  by 
a  boom,  which  is  a  fence  for  stopping  the 
logs  and  is  made  by  fastening  logs  to- 
gether across  the  imaginary  stream. 
The  logs  are  taken  out  and  piled  and  are 
then  ready  to  be  sawed  into  lumber  at 
the  mills.— Nellie  A.  Weeks,  New  York. 

Hot  Lunches 

We  couldn't  do  much  toward  hot 
lunches,  but  I  determined  to  do  a  little. 
When  the  Postum  Company  sent  us  free 
samples  of  Instant  Postum,  we  had  a 
mother's'  meeting  and  asked  all  to 
bring  their-  own  cups  arrd  saucers.  We 
showed  the  chart  and  talked  about  lunch 
and  sewing,  etc.  We  served  Instant 
Postum  and  doughnuts. 

We  have  a  common  heating  stove  and 
an  eight  quart  teakettle.  Each  family 
provided  a  box  of  Postum,  a  box  of  su- 
gar, and  each  family  brings  a  small  bot- 
tle of  cream  as  it  takes  only  about  a  ta- 
blespoonful  to  a  cup.  At  recess  the  girls 
put  the  postum  in  the  cups  and  we  cover 
them  over  with  a  throw.  At  noon  I  pour- 
boiling  water  into  the  cups  and  two  boys 
serve  them,  being  appointed  for  a  week 
at  a  time.  Each  brings  the  empty  cup 
to  the  dishpan. 

We  have  two  dishpans,  and  two  dish- 
towels  a  week,  provided  by  different 
families,  warm  water  for  washing  and 
hot,  scalding  water  for  sanitation.  Two 
gii  ls  are  appointed  a  week  at  a  time  for 
washing  and  wiping  the  cups. — Elsie  M. 
HokTON,  Minnesota. 

Sand-Table  in  Geography 

To  me  the  sand-table  is  indispensable 
in  the  teaching  of  fourth  grade  geogra- 
phy. In  studying  our-  own  state,  Idaho, 
I  modeled  it  in  sand,  being  careful  to 
have  the  sand  very  damp,  even  wet  so  it 
would  be  hard  when  dry  as  I  wished  to 
use  it  for  several  days.  I  showed  the 
boundaries,  the  chief  mountain  ranges, 
the  great  Snake  Basin  and  located  the 
largest  and  near-by  towns.    We  were 


careful  to  keep  the  directions,  north  to- 
ward the  north,  etc.  After  interesting 
and  thorough  lessons  around  the  sand- 
table  the  pupils  were  given  heetographed 
copies  of  the  state  and  each  made  his 
own  model  of  plasticine  using  the  copy 
as  a  guide.  Later-  they  made  freehand 
drawings  of  the  state  which  were  really 
good. 

When  we  began  the  study  of  the  text 
we  covered  the  work  as  outlined  there 
but  wor  ked  out  on  the  table  everything 
that  could  be  shown,  as  plains  and 
swamps,  hills  and  valleys,  river  systems 
illustrating  terms ;  source,  mouth,  tribu- 
taries, etc;  mountains  with  all  related 
terms,  even  to  an  avalanche  of  white 
aster  petals  which  happened  to  be  the 
most  convenient  material  and  which 
readily  tumbled  down  the  mountain  with 
a  little  assistance  in  starting. 

That  which,  perhaps,  aroused  the  most 
interest  in  the  children  was  a  harbor. 
For  this  I  made  as  large  a  bay  as  our 
table  would  permit  and  the  children  did 
the  rest  of  the  work,  partly  under-  my 
direction  and  partly  under  their  own. 
They  formed  islands,  peninsulas,  capes, 
shallows  and  shoals,  and  made  light- 
houses, lightships,  whar  ves,  ships,  buoys, 
etc.  Even  the  pilot  was  there  to  guide 
the  vessels  into  the  harbor.  They  read 
the  text  to  find  out  what  the  terms 
meant  which  I  had  placed  on  the  board, 
such  as  wharf,  buoy,  etc.  When  they 
had  trouble  J  helped  them  in  the  recita- 
tion period  at  the  table  where  they  either 
pointed  out,  made,  or  watched  some  one 
else  make  the  object. 

When  I  considered  them  ready  for  the 
rrext  step  they  were  urged  to  compose 
short,  clear  definitions  for  the  term  stud- 
ied. The  best  of  them  were  selected 
and  copied  in  note-books.  Sometimes 
these  were  the  same  as  given  in  the  text- 
book; more  often  they  were  not,  and  I 
considered  them  better.  They  were  the 
children's  own  property;  there  were 
definite  ideas  back  of  them,  and,  best  of 
all,  they  were  remembered  as  rigid  tests 
g-iven  later  in  the  term  showed. 

Much  the  same  plan  was  followed  for 
other  work  as  for  the  harbor.  All  ob- 
jects were  made  either  during  intermis- 
sions or  for  busy  work,  and  really  took 
none  of  my  time.  Otherwise  I  could  not 
have  done  it  as  1  had  four  grades.  There 
was  no  trouble  in  interesting  the  pupils 
in  their-  geography  work,  though  1  some- 
times compelled  them  to  leave  the  sand- 
table  for-  play  in  the  open  air. 

A  pupil  whom  1  transferred  to  another 
school  was  said  by  the  teacher  to  be  the 
best  in  her  class  in  geography,  "Thcr  ■ 
a  reason,"  and  this  time  it  was  the  sand- 
table.— Josephine  Day,  Idaho. 

Our  Library  Day 

How  many  of  you  have  a  yearly  "Li- 
brary Day?"  Any  day  will  do,  but  many 
teachers  choose  a  day  which  they  already 
celebrate.  The  library  committee  of  our 
Civic  and  School  Improvement  League 
decided  upon  Easter  Tuesday.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  league  donated  refreshments 
and  helped  in  general  preparations.  They 
made  the  invitations  to  be  sent  to  the 
pupils'  homes  and  to  the  other  friends  of 
the  school.  These  invitations  were  very 
simple. 

The  paper  was  cut  in  the  shape  of  two 
eggs  joined  in  the  center,  to  be  folded  in 
the  connecting  part  Inside  the  front 
page  was  written: 

Library  Day. 
Easter  Tuesday, 
March  23,  1915, 
2:30,  P.  M. 
(Inside  the  back  page) : 
Please  come, 
and  bring  a  book. 
Money  contributions  will  be 
accepted  in  place  of  books. 
Refreshments  will  be  sold. 
On  the  outside  front  of  this  Easter  egg 
folder  was  a  crayon  picture.  Various 
simple  Easter  designs  were  used.  The 
outside  back  was  bordered  with  a  har- 
monizing color,  and  had  the  school  ini- 
tials in  the  center.    The  invitations  and 
the  envelopes  to  match  were  cut  from 
drawing  paper  and  linen  tablets. 

The  county  paper  gave  a  general  invi- 
tation, stating  that  neither  old  books, 
fiction,  nor  money  would  be  rejected. 


Do  Your  Pupils 
Read  Poorly? 


The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  at  its  fourth  annual  convention 
at  Chicago,  Nov.  1914-,  began  a  great 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  oral 
reading.  C  Why  not  fit  yourself  at 
home  to  improve  the  oral  reading  of 
your  pupils  ?  Q  You  can  make  oral 
reading  a  delight  to  the  pupils. 

Do  You  Know  "Spoken 
English  "  ? 

Provides  a  simple  method  of  Uwhiii^orul  reading, 
stimulates  imaginative  thinking. 
J>evelr»ps  the  chilrl's  own  natural  expression. 
Overcomes  the  artificial,  evil  eilerts  of  Imitation; 
Deals  wit  h  fundamentals  which  awaken  and  stim- 
ulate the  creative  activity  of  mind,  hod  y.and  voire. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D.,  LITT.D. 

— Author. 

Founder  and  for 30  years  I'reflfclenl  of  tin*  The 
School  of  JSxpresiilon. 

Taught  '■>  years  ai  Harvard,  1"  years  at  Vale.it 
years  at  Boston  University,  years  at  Ni'wiou 
Theological  I  nstf£ution. 

1 1  as  Iraiiii-d  7  <-<>lle^i.  I'resiilriils  :  ami  hundreds 
of  college  Professors  and  public  -rho»l  teachers. 

Endorsed  by  educators  of  the  siaudiny  of 
Charles  W.  Klioi.  Pres.  Emeritus  of  Harvard, 
and  Dean  Shailer  Mathews  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

A  thorouph  nml  practical  textbook  for  school  ami 
fur  iiyioutf.  sillily.  ;  to  tcochet  s,  fl.JO  poslpuhL 

Address  :    Bixik  Department,  ftclu*ol  of  Expression^ 
J'ieiv  Bnitillng,  Boston,  Mima. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 

Everybody  is 
thinking  about 
the  war  in  Ivir- 
ope.  This  i  s 
the  time  to  have 
the  school  chil- 
dren read  such 
books  as  Fritz 
i  n  Germany, 
Colette  in 
France  and  !5or- 
is  in  Russia. 

T  h  e  normal 
life  of  the  coun- 
tries is  depicted 
in  these  books, 
not  the  abnormal,  war-harried  con- 
dition made  too  familiar  by  the  news- 
papers. These  books,  and  ten  others, 
are  in  the  series  "Little  People  Every- 
where." (Eaeli  volume,  15  cents  post- 
paid.) They  are  supplementary  readers. 
— good  stories,  with  the  human  touch; 
children  like  them;  the  information  is 
acquired  painlessly. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  £  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
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\  iii  Exceptional  Offer  % 


Our  GREAT   OFFER  to 
Schools,    Colleges  and 
Seminaries  for  Com- 
mencement Work 


BEGINS  at  Once 


Expires  June  IS, 
1915 
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FREE  SAMPLES  and  Introduction 
Offer  w  ill  be  sent  on  request.  Do 

not  put  it  off.   WRl  TE  TOD  A  Y. 

OLIVER  D1LS0N  COMPANY, 
150  Lremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MTTHORS:  Stories,  poems,  etc.  are  wanted  for  P<V> 
liratiou.   NATION  tl.  I  I 1 1  i:  ill)  1111:1  il ,  Mis.  lUaalhal, ■* 
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Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One-Another  Club 


CONTINL  TED 


School  ami  League  members  were  ex- 
pected to  bring  hooks. 

A  Junior  League  girl  acted  as  hostess, 
and  a  League  Boy  read  the  program. 

This  program,  which  had  taken  no  time 
from  regular  work  was  rendered  by  the 
Junior  League,  aided  by  some  friends. 
One  number  was  a  concert  recitation  of 
the  "Junior  League  Obligation,"  and 
another  a  contest  for  visitors:  "What 
well-known  tune  is  played?" 

A  medley  of  fifteen  popular  old  tunes 
was  played.  The  visitors  were  given 
sheet*  of  juvenile  paper  and  pencils  ami 
told  to  write  the  names  of  these  tunes  in 
order,  opposite  the  fifteen  numbers  on 
their  papers.  These  papers  were  deco- 
rated with  a  jonquil  design  in  crayon. 

Next  Easter  Tuesday,  we  expect  to 
have  a  book  contest  or  an  art  gallery 
contest  and  to  sell  candy  made  by  the 
Junior  or  League  girls. — T.  C.  C. ,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Sand-Table  Work  for  April 

We  chose  April,  (he  month  of  cherry 
blossoms,  for  studying  Japan  ami  pictur- 
ing Japanese  life  on  the  sand-table. 
"The  Japanese  Twins,  "by  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins,  furnished  material  for  much  of 
the  work.  The  illustrations  may  be  used 
for  patterns.  They  are  very  effective 
when  made  from  pink  or  red  paper  and 
the  markings  sketched  in  with  gilt  paint. 
Sometimes  very  pretty  Japanese  figures 
may  be  found  on  paper  napkins.  We 
biqtured'a  garden  scene. 

First  in  the  center  is  a  small  round 
mirror  for  a.  lake.  On  this  is  placed  a 
Japanese  summer-house.  Tall  slim  sticks 
may  be  stuck  in  the  sand  at  each  corner 
of  the  table  ami  tiny  lanterns  hung  on  a 
thread  from  them. 

Some  of  the  boys  will  be  anxious  to 
construct  a  jinrikisha  from  cardboard, 
and  tiny  fans  and  parasols  and  Japanese 
dolls  will  be  found  in  many  homes.  Some 
Jay  celebrate  Flag  Day,  the  great  Jap- 
anese holiday  for  boys  and  hang  tiny 
flags  in  the  shape  of  birds  or  fish  in  place 
of  the  lanterns.  On  the  girls'  great 
holiday,  Doll  Day,  all  the  children  will 
enjoy  cutting  tiny  dolls  from  paper  and 
dressing  them  in  gay  kimonas  with  then- 
colored  crayons.  We  always  enjoy  our 
sand-table  scenes  anil  dislike  to  see  them 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  new  ones, 
so  we  take  partof  the  figures  and  mount 
them  in  a  poster.  The  Japanese  figures 
make  an  especially  pretty  poster  if 
mounted  on  black.  —  Mary  Hudson, 
Michigan. 

A  Weather  Calendar 

Primary  children  find  great  delight, 
and  incidentally  learn  a  great  deal  about 
weather  conditions  by  making  a  weather 
calendar.  Here  is  one  that  1  have  found 
particularly  attract  ive. 

A  large  sheet  of  heavy  white  card- 
board about  24  by  28  inches  was  marked 
into  squares  and  lettered  to  resemble 
the  face  of  the  April  calendar.  The  fig- 
ures were  cut  from  the  face  of  a  large 
calendar.  These  were  laid  in  the  proper 
squares  and  carefully  traced,  then  filled 
in  with  ink  or  lead.  Sunshiny  days  were 
shown  by  drawing  small  circles  and  col- 
oring them  with  crayons.  Every  disk 
radiated  many  imaginary  rays.  On 
cloudy  days  the  sun  was  of  course  par- 
tially or  totally  hidden  by  clouds.  The 
clouds  were  merely  shadings  made  with 
a  drawing  pencil  and  were  light  and 
fleecy,  or  heavy  and  dark,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Little  arrows  showed  which 
way  the  wind  blew. 

Each  morning  a  small  weather-man  re- 
ported upon  the  standing  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  this  was  recorded  in  red 


ink.  Rain  was  shown  by  short  dashes, 
hail  by  dots,  and  snow  by  scattered  bits 
of  mica,  while  the  "tears  and  smiles  of 
changeful  April"  were  shown  by  various 
combinations  of  sun,  clouds  or  rain,  as 
the  day  required.  One  conspicuous 
square  bore  long  zigzag  streaks.  These 
stood  for  lightning.  Beautiful  sunsets 
were  represented  by  means  of  crayons. 

The  feature  that  made  the  calendar 
truly  attractive  was  that  of  having  tiny 
figures  pasted  here  and  there.  A  rainy 
day  might  show  a  small  girl  with  a  big 
umbrella,  or  two  or  three  tiny  ducks 
strutting  about  in  the  down-pour.  In- 
deed, one  little  duckling  carried  an  um- 
brella! One  very  windy  day  showed  an 
umbrella  blown  wrong  side  out,  and  a 
small  boy  trying  his  best  to  overtake  a 
runaway  hat.  Several  bird  arrivals  were 
reported  on  the  calendar,  and  the  very 
last  day  of  the  month  had  a  tiny  bunch 
of  hepaticas  or,  as  the  children  called 
them,  Mayflowers. 

The  whole  was  mounted  on  a  some- 
what larger  sheet  of  red  cardboard,  and 
three  long  branches  of  pussy  willows 
were  attached  to  one  side.  The  finished 
work  conveyed  the  idea  of  care  in  ar- 
rangement and  also  of  extreme  neatness. 
— Nellie  A.  Weeks,  New  York. 

Hanging  Baskets  for  the  Schoolroom 

Now  that  the  days  are  warm  and  full 
of  the  thoughts  of  spring,  the  children 
will  enjoy  any  little  green  plant  or  shoot 
that  can  be  found.  A  simple  ami  easy 
way  of  brightening  the  schoolroom  ami 
supplying  this  element,  is  to  make  little 
paper  cornucopias  or  baskets,  lined  with 
oiled  paper;  (which  the  children  can 
bring  from  "Corn  Flake"  packages  and 
cracker  boxes.)  Fill  with  loose  light 
cotton  and  place  a  small  handful  of  oats 
near  the  surface;  they  will  sprout  and 
make  a  very  pretty  and  odd  hanging 
basket.  One  can  be  hung  in  each  win- 
dow. Have  the  children  decorate  I  lie 
baskets  with  simple,  neat  designs  and 
assign  the  task  of  caring  for  the  baskets 
to  t  lie  pupils.  New  ones  should  be  nun le 
every  two  weeks  after  the  first  seeds 
are  well  sprouted  as  they  do  not  live 
long.  Keep  the  cotton  very  moist. — A. 
V.  D. ,  Wyoming. 

Busy  Work  Preparing  for  Mothers'  Day 

While  we  were  preparing  a  Mothers' 
Day  program  in  our  rural  school  the 
busy  work  was  very  interesting  to  both 
older  and  younger  pupils.  During  the 
l  ew  moments  of  spare  time  the  older  pu- 
pils t  raced  a  dainty  heart-shaped  design. 
Some  of  the  younger  children  colored  the 
designs  while  the  first  and  second  grade 
pupils  cnl.  them  out.  From  plain  white 
paper  shapes  like  the  ones  made  from 
tracing  paper  were  cut  out  and  on  them 
was  written  our  invitation  verse.  Then 
the  design  and  verse  were  pasted  to- 
gether. The  dainty  souvenirs  delighted 
the  mothers  and  the  interest  shown  in 
the  work  amply  repaid  me. — E.  G.  H., 
Maine. 

Securing  Interest  in  Spelling 

My  pupils  grade  their  spelling  papers 
themselves,  deducting  five  per  cent  for 
each  word  misspelled  in  twenty  written 
words.  Each  child's  per  cent  is  then 
placed  on  the  blackboard  and  the  average 
per  cent  for  the  room  is  obtained.  Each 
child  thus  sees  that  his  or  her  individual 
effort  will  either  build  up  or  pull  down 
the  average  for  that  room.  The  differ- 
ent rooms  in  a  building  may  be  induced 
to  see  which  can  make  the  highest  aver- 
age each  day.  This  method  may  appear 
too  simple  to  be  attractive  but  give  it  a 
trial  for  we  feel  sure  that  good  results 
will  follow.— John  B.  Compton,  S.  C. 


Most  Dainty  Souvenirs  at  Close  of  School 


ever  yet  offered  for  your  pupils,  will  now  befoundin  our  Heavy  Satin 
Ribbon  Bookmarks,  Sizes  256x9  and  l}£xt)  inches. 

Send  :ii   ;e  10  renin  for  two  samples,  botb  sizes,  and  we  will 

enclose  Catalog  whicb  has  ou  it  the  seven  beaulilul  colon  which  we 
furnish  and   paper   Blips    with  poeiiiti  which  we  priul  on  the 
ribbons  —  they  are  sentimeuts  suited  for  the  rciined  tastes  ol  our 
Teachers,  aud  appeal  lo  all  grades. 
Our  Nun  Poem*   "Mj   Wish  Sincere,"  "School  Dsiy  Itc- 

meinbl'tt'iit'CH-"    We  can  put  on  these  above  marks — nai  I  your 

Ncbool,  County,  District  number,  State,  Date  and  Teacher's  11a  

Price  Lists  -Ten  large  size  Ribl       Marks  with  Teacher's  name,  etc..  $1.30— additional  ones,  al  I0}£  cents 

each.  Ten  small  size  Ribbon  Marks  with  Teacher's  name,  etc.,  85c— additional  ones,  11  cents. 

Win- 11  10  or  more  arc  ordered  without  n;  ,  etc.,  either  or  bothsizes,  prices  I0J..C  and  ti  cents.    It  loo 

laic  to  semi  lor  samples,  we  w  ill  select  lor  vou  I  be  same  day  received  and  guarantee  satisfaction  , 

Will  send  free  one  sample  (small)  "  illi  Catalog.   -  rent  si  amp  appreciated. 
BROWN  &  II  It  OWN,  Dept.  70.  Daiisville,  N.  V. 


You  Can  Take  Your  Class 
All  Over  the  World 

Within  your  very  schoolroom  walls  you  can  take  your  pupils  all 
over  the  world.  You  can  give  your  classes  thus  a  new,  deep,  vital  inter- 
est in  their  work.  You  can  drive  your  lessons  home  in  a  manner  that 
will  make  them  readily  understood — and,  more  than  that,  retained  in 
vivid  memory.  You  can  make  your  teaching  mean  what  it  has  never 
meant  before.  All  these  things  are  now  made  possible  and  practical  for 
any  teacher  through  (he  new 

UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM  OF 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 

This  system  is  the  lates!  ami  most  important  educational  achievemenl  of 
visual  instruction.  II  opens  a  new  field  of  schoolroom  possibilities.  Briefly, 
Ihe  Underwood  System  comprises  advanced  use  of  the  Lantern  Slide  com- 
bined with  a  development  of  the  principle  ol'  stereoscopic  photography  ami 
vision— the  principle  upon  which  human  vision  itself  is  based,  showing  all 
objects  mil  in  Iwo  dimensions  as  the  ordinary  photograph  does,  but  in 
three.  This  two-eyed  photography  makes  objects  stand  out  in  picture  ex- 
actly as  they  stand  out  in  actual  lite. 

Recently,  a  body  ol'  noted  professors,  psychologists  and  child-study  ex- 
perts went  into  the  possibilities  ol'  (he  stereoscope  and  this  is  their  report : 

'•'It  is  possible  tor  a  person  (using  the  stereoscope) to  lose  all  conscious- 
ness ol'  his  immediate  bodily  surroundings  and  to  gain,  for  a  short  time  at 
least,  a  distinct  state  ol'  consciousness^or  experience  of  location  in  the  place 
represented.  The  experience  a  person  can  get  in  this  way  is  such  as  he 
would  gel  ii'  he  were  carried  unconsciously  lo  Ihe  place  in  question  and 
permitted  to  look  at  it.  In  other  words,  while  this  state  ol'  consciousness 
lasts  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  person  is  in  the  place  seen." 

With  such  tacts  as  these  to  work  on,  a  board  of  24  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  America  were  appointed  to  make  a  painstaking  selection  oi  sub- 
jects lo  adequately  cover  the  general  educational  field.  At  their  head  was 
placed  Prof.  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  ;  joint  author  of  Tarr  &  McIVlurry's  Geographies. 

The  famous  Underwood  collection  of  over  250,000  educational  negatives, 
together  with  their  great  facilities  for  obtaining  special  negatives  from  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,  made  possible  this  colossal  undertaking.  In  each 
stereograph  several  educational  features  have  been  combined  where  prac 
ticable  so  that  almost  any  one  stereograph  has  teaching  value  for  a  number 
of  subjects.  On  the  back  of  each  the  various  subjects  covered  by  it  are 
described  and  explained  in  comprehensive  text.  Moreover,  by  our  simple 
cross  index  device,  each  stereograph  or  slide  in  this  system  is  made  to 
serve  in  actual  use  for  all  the  school  subjects  for  which  it  has  teaching  value, 
instead  of  a  different  stereograph  or  slide  being  required  for  each.  One 
stereograph  or  slide  does  the  work  of  12,  and  the  sets  of  600  and  1000  perform 
the  service  of  12  times  as  many.    This  gains  great  economy  for  the  school. 

The  stereographs  and  slides  are  classified  for  classroom  use  in  twenty- 
five  different  studies  such  as  Agriculture,  Animals,  Architecture,  Civic 
Betterment,  Geology,  General  and  American  History,  Homes  and  Life  of 
the  People,  Nature  Study,  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography,  Races  of 
Mankind,  Transportation,  and  Zone  Life. 

The  work  of  the  editorial  board  in  classifying  and  arranging  the  mater- 
ial for  the  different  school  subjects  is  contained  in  a  cloth-bound  Teachers' 
Manual,  which  is  the  teacher's  authoritative  guide  in  the  use  of  the  mater- 
ial. This  guide  is  supplied  with  the  sets.  The  work  is  not  expensive  and 
is  known  as 

THE  WORLD  VISUALIZED  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

To  all  those  who  are  interested  we  will  gladly  send  a  handsomely  printed 
ami  explanatory  pamphlet  free.    Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

(Dept.  D>  417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  San  Francisco  Fair  Educational  Exhibits 

By  Mary  Richards  Gray 


The  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex 
position  in  San  Francisco  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 20th  and  will  remain  open  until  the 
4th  of  December,  a  period  of  2XX  days. 
July  has  been  set  aside  as  "educational 
month"  because  during  that  month  the 
N.  E.  A.  holds  session  in  Oakland,  just 
across  the  Hay,  and  any  number  of  edu- 
cational things  are  planned.  However, 
aside  from  conventions,  the  regular  ex- 
hibits in  the  Palace  of  Education  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Fair  are  in  and  of  them- 
selves quite  enough  to  keep  one  much 
occupied  during  many  visits. 

The  Palace  of  Education  and  Social 
Economy  is  one  of  the  eleven  great  ex- 
hibition palaces.  It  fronts  on  the  beau- 
tiful Fine  Arts  Lagoon  and  is  opposite; 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  Its  space  is 
equally  divided  between  education  and 
social  economy.  Half  of  the  space  de- 
voted to  education  is  given  over  to 
foreign  countries,  the  other  half  to  the 
work  carried  on  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
showing:  specimens  of  pupils'  work  as 
heretofore,  each  city  will  display  its  one 
specialty  with  working  models,  that  visi- 
tors may  see  exactly  how  the  new  ideas 
are  being  put  into  practice.  It  is  one 
thing  to  look  at  results;  but  quite  an- 
other matter  to  go  into  a  schoolroom 
and  watch  an  expert,  teacher  illustrate 
her  methods.  The  illustrators  will  be 
there  to  illustrate  and  also  to  discuss 
their  ways  of  doing  things. 

The  work  of  the  exhibits  ranges  from 
kindergarten  through  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced instruction  of  our  colleges,  uni- 
versities, professional,  scientific  and 
technical  schools,  and  is  complete  in  de- 
tail. All  told  there  are  nine  groups  of 
exhibits  and  each  comprises  about  six 
different  classes.  Under  Elementary 
Education  are  grouped  kindergarten, 
elementary  school  work,  certification  of 
teachers,  vocational  work,  continuation, 
vacation  and  evening  schools. 

Under  Secondary  Education  are  in- 
cluded high  and  academic  work,  manual 
training,  commercial  schools,  teachers' 
training  classes,  training  of  supervisors, 
the  building  of  schools.  Under  Higher 
Education  comes  the  workof  colleges,  uni- 
versities, technical  and  scientific  schools, 
the  organization  and  management  of 
libraries,  museums,  inspection  boards, 
examination  boards,  the  administration 
and  planning  of  buildings,  etc. 

A  fourth  group  illustrates  special 
education  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Here  are 
shown  a  number  of  schoolrooms  built, 
decorated  and  equipped  to  show  different 
kinds  of  applied  art  such  as  pottery, 
textile  work,  modeling,  making  of  fur- 
niture, and  decoration,  along  with  meth- 
ods of  art  instruction.  Methods  in  music, 
conservatory  work,  orchestral  playing — 
all  are  explained. 

A  fifth  group  deals  with  agriculture 
and  gardening.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kan- 
sas, Ohio,  California  and  Utah  are  very 
well  represented.  The  displays  from 
various  agricultural  stations  are  very 
interesting. 

A  sixth  group  illustrates  work  for  de- 
fectives—the blind,  and  the  deaf,  sum- 
mer schools,  extension  courses,  school 
furniture,  preparation  of  textbooks,  etc. 

New  York  has  a  monumental  working 
exhibit — a  relief  map  .thirty  feet  high 
lighted  by  electricity  and  dotted  with 
small  electric  bulbs — that  shows  her  cen-  j 


tralized  system  of  control  of  pub!  ic  school 
activities.  Missouri  has  an  exhibit  rep- 
resenting decentralized  control.  Illinois 
specializes  on  standard  and  superior 
schools.  Indiana,  Utah  and  Oregon,  de- 
vote much  space  to  consolidated  rural 
schools.  Wisconsin  shows  the  splendid 
results  obtained  by  educational  extension 
work.  Oregon  also  specializes  on  rural 
schools  as  neighborhood  centers,  while 
the  exhibit  from  Salt  Fake  City,  Utah, 
shows  the  military  work  she  is  doing. 
Massachusetts  specializes  on  vocational 
training  methods.  Among  the  cities  :  Los 
Angeles  shows  school  social  service;  and 
the  use  she  makes  of  open-air,  out, -door 
schoolrooms;  St.  Louis  devotes  space  to 
educational  museums;  Philadelphia  to 
central  high  schools,  and  Boston  to 
medical  inspection. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  aTarge  exhibit  of  child  wel- 
fare work  grouped  under  such  headings 
as:  Child  Labor,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  fire 
Girls,  Boyland,  social  centers,  home 
economics  and  playgrounds.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  demonstrates  new 
methods  of  teaching  engineering  by 
means  of  moving  pictures  giving  right 
and  wrong  methods. 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety  and 
the  United  States  Health  Service  have 
an  elaborate  series  of  exhibits  of  the 
work:  accomplished  in  the  control  of  in- 
fants' diseases. 

Altogether  there  are  about  a  dozen 
model  schools  in  operation.  In  one  the 
Montessori  methods  of  training  the  very 
young  are  demonstrated.  The  assistants 
are  graduate  pupils.  In  another  the  sys- 
tem of  "opportunity  centers"  in  vogue 
at  Gary,  Indiana,  is  shown.  At  these 
centers  an  hour  of  work  in  the  classroom 
alternates  with  an  hour  of  work  apply- 
ing the  principles  learned  in  workshops, 
factories,  laboratories  and  gardens.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  ''opportunity 
center"  is  that  all  are  open  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night 
not  only  to  the  children  but  to  all  the 
family.  Moving  pictures  are  used  to 
illustrate  much  of  the  school  work, 
methods,  etc. 

The  Japanese  educational  and  welfare 
exhibit  occupies  two  large  blocks  cov- 
ering 8,000  square  feet  near  the  still 
larger  United  States  Government  exhib- 
it. The  Japanese  social  economy  exhib- 
it, while  comprising  only  about  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  exposition  display  from 
Nippon,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
up-to-date  in  the  building.  It  includes  a 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  Imperial 
department  of  education  from  kindergar- 
ten to  university,  a  display  of  sanitary 
appliances  and  methods  of  the  Tokyo 
Institute  of  Hygiene,  a  complete  Bed 
Cross  display,  a  very  elaborate  exhibit 
by  the  Japanese  Army  chiefs,  and  much 
else. 

In  the  12,000  square  feet  devoted  to 
the  Philippine  display  will  be  several 
model  schools,  showing:  the  Island  pupils 
at  work  at  various  vocational  pursuits. 

The  officers  of  the  Exposition  when 
they  took  office  pledged  themselves  to 
make  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  a  celebration  worthy  of  the  na- 
tion's greatest  achievement — the  Panama 
Canal.  They  have  kept  faith.  The  great 
show  now  being  staged  is  a  real  exposi- 
tion, not  a  sentimental  attempt  that  falls 
wide  of  the  mark. 


BOOKS  FOR  BUTTONS 

THE  INSTRUCTOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  NO.  1  contains  100  little  volumes  in 
limp  cloth  binding.     Price  $10.00.     Every  school  should  have  it. 

HERE  IS  AN  EASY  WAY  TO  GET  IT : 

We  will  send  you  a  supply  of  Library  Buttons. 
Your  pupils  will  sell  them  for  dimes. 

A  Book  for  Each  Dime —one  hundred  buttons  sold-  one  hundred  dimes  re- 
ceived— one  hundred  library  books  obtained. 

A  little  management  on  your  part;  a  little  work  on  the  part  of  each  pupil, 
and  you  will  quickly  have  the  best  little  library  ever  offered  to  the  schools  of 
this  country. 

Your  school  will  want  these  books;  we  want  you  to  liave  them  and  will  cheer- 
[ullj  co  operate  with  you. 

No  expense  involved  except  for  a  postage  stamp  for  use  in  ordering  buttons 
which  should  be  ordered  on  blank  printed  on  page  14  where  you  will  also  find 
full  information,  description  of  the  books,  etc. 


Plan  Now  to 
"Go  Great  Northern' 


California's 
Expositions 

via  Glacier 
National  Park 


From  Chicago,  St.  Paul  Min- 
neapolis, aboard  the  Great  Northern  Railway's  Oriental 
Limited,  an  interesting  ride  westward  to  the  Montana 
Rocky    Mountains    and    Glacier    National    Park — 

a  stop-off  at  Glacier  Park  Hotel — at 

the  track  side — where  among  the  splendid  Rockies — 
over  auto  stage  highways  and  sky  land  trails,  tours  of 
durations  from  one  to  thirty  days  await  the  Exposition- 
bound  traveler — 


a  further  westward  ride  unsurpassed 

in  America  through  Spokane  to  Portland — direct,  along 
the  Columbia  River,  or  over  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  by  way  of  Puget  Sound  and  Seattle  and  Tacoma— 


and,  finally,  ahoard  one  of  the  new 

steamships  ''Great  Northern''  and  "Northern  Pacific," 
a  voyage  down  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  San  Francisco— 

this  will  be  the  "Great  Northern 
way"  to  California's  World's  Fairs 
at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 


The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  published  an  elaborate  and  interesting  "Panama-  . 
Pacific"  folder;  for  this,  and  for  literature  about  Glacier  National  Park  fill  in  the 
coupon  now  and  mail  today.  Address 


H.  A.  NOBLE,  General  Passenger  Agent 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


"See  America.  First" 


C.  W.  PITTS 
General  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
210  So.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
STEPHEN  LOUNSBERY 
General  Ast.  Pass.  Dept.  ^ 
1 1  84  Broadway  a>' 
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KNOX 


THIS  LOAF  15  MADE  FROM  "LEFTOVER"  MEAT  AND 


SPARKLING 
GELATINE 


Yellow  Package 


Soak  1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  in  I  cup  cold  water  5  minutes. 
Add  1  onion,  grated,  and  stalk  of  celery  to  1  pint  rich  stock,  well  seasoned,  and 
after  boiling  a  few  minutes,  strain  and  pour  over  the  soft- 
ened gelatine.  Add  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  when  the  jelly 
is  beginning  to  set,  mould  in  2  cups  cooked  and  chopped 
veal,  chicken  or  other  meats.    Slice  and  serve  on  platter. 

Send  for  FREE  Recipe  Book 

It  contains  lnaiiy  economical  Dessert,  Jelly,  Salad,  and  Pud- 
ding Recipes.  It  is  free  for  your  grocer's  name.  Fiut 
sample  for  2-cent  stamp  and  your  grocer's  name. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  COMPANY,  320  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


KNOX 

Cr 


[latiN£ 


GElatinE 


(Blue  Package 


Crooked  Spines  Made  Straight  ««v 

In  our  experience  of  more  than  thirteen  years  we  have  greatly  ,1NBK 

benefited  or  wholly  cured  over  20,000  bases  of  spinal  deformity  and 

weakness  by  the  Sheldon  Method.   Tjt  is  this  success  that  warrants 

us  in  offering  to  prove  the  value  of  our  method  in. your  own  case.  ^*Jfev 

I Use  the  Sheldon  Appliance  Ji 
30  Days  at  Our  Risk 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  accept  our  offer    |B  JflBfl^flr  ■ 
at  once.   The  photographs  here_show  how  light,  cool, 
elastic  and  easily  adjustable  the  Sheldon  Appliance  is—    Bt  SjEflH  1 
how  different  frorriothe  old  torturous  plaster  leather  or    SyH  W^M 
steel  jackets.   To  all  sufferers  with  weakened  or  de-  ^HBBMHMj 
formed  spines  it  promises  almost  immediate  relief  even 
in  most  serious  cases.   The  price;  is  within  reach  of  all.  ^^H^H 
Send  for  our  Free  Book.   If  you  will  describe  the  case  it  will  JB 
aid  us  in  giving  you  definite  information  at  once.  ^^^H 
PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO., 297  4|  St.,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  WLWkWf 


Every  Home  Has  Room 
for  a  Collection  of 


^  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 


*FO  introduce  our  trees  and  plants  in  the  homes  of  the  readers  of 
Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  we  are  offering  a  special 
collection  of  trees  and  plants  all  budded  on  the  best  imported 
French  Stock,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name  of  the  following  valu- 
able varieties  suitable  for  planting  in  all  sections: 


16  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  $1.00 

1  Seckel  Pear  1  Niagara  Grape  1  Elbcrta  Peacb 

1  Bartlett  Pear  1  Concord  Grape  1  Niagara  Peach 

1  Abundance  Plum  1  Mcintosh  Apple 

1  Burbank  Plum  1  Delicious  Apple 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  1  English  Morello  Cherry 

4  St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants 
All  strictly  first-class  stock,  and  trees  2  year,  4  to  5  feet  high. 
16  TREES  AND  PLANTS  ALL  FOR  $1.00 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  10c  Each 

Everything  needed  to  beautify  your  home  and  garden,  direct  from 
nursery  to  you  at  one  price,  10c.  ONE  MILLION  FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES  AND  SHRUBS  to  be  sold  under  positive  guarantee  of  first 
class  stock,  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  or  your  money  refunded 
without  question.  We  can  give  highest  bank  reference.  Illustrated  cata- 
log, listing  our  big  variety  and  nothing  over  10c,  sent  FREE  on  request. 

Pomona  Ten  Cent  Nurseries  Inc. 

162  Granger  Avenue,    Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dausville  and  vicinity  is  recognized  as  the  great- 
cstgrowing  center  of  nursery  productsinthe  United 
States  if  not  in  the  world,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
Pomona  Nurseries  are  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  concerns  engaged  in  this  great  enterprise. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  them  to  our  readers. 

F.  A.  Owen  Puulishimj  Co. 


School  and  Home  Garden  Work 

(Continued  from  pago  !i9) 

5.  To  exhibit  at  the  county  or  state 
fair. 

In  planning  for  this  market  garden 
work  the  following  things  must  be 
considered : 

1.  What  produce  will  grow  best  in 
the  soil  and  location. 

2.  Which  of  these  sell  best  and  pay 
the  best  returns. 

3.  Be  the  first  or  among  the  first  in 
the  market  with  first-class  products  ar- 
ranged and  displayed  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage. 

4.  To  so  plan  that  the  garden  may 
continually  throughout  the  season  pro- 
duce products,  that  is,  rotation  of  crops 
and  succession  of  crops.  For  this  peas, 
lettuce  and  sweet  corn,  also  many  other 
vegetables  may  be  planted  at  intervals 
of  a  week  apart.  Lettuce  and  radishes 
may  be  followed  by  beans  and  tomatoes. 
Early  beans  and  potatoes  may  he  fol- 
lowed by  turnips. 

MARKETING 

For  home  use  and  for  marketing  the 
following  vegetables  are  among  the  most 
common :  Lettuce,  peas,  onions,  radishes, 
corn,  string  beans  and  beans,  squash, 
cucumbers,  potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  Swiss  chard  and  melons. 

Dwarf  beans,  peas,  cucumbers,  Swiss 
chard,  beet  greens  and  tomatoes  are 
among  the  favorites  for  early  market- 
ing. Early  tomatoes  often  bring  two 
dollars  per  one-half  bushel  or  four  dol- 
lars per  bushel. 

Some  Hints  for  Market  ing. 

1.  Have  good  produce,  well  prepared 
and  fresh.  Attractive  arrangement  of 
produce  often  creates  a  sale. 

2.  Go  to  hotels  and  well-to-do  people 
first,  later  to  the  markets  if  necessary. 

3.  Be  neat  and  clean  in  dress  and 
polite  in  manner.  Do  not  urge  the  sale 
of  your  produce. 

Often  children  send  produce  to  the  vil- 
lage market  by  parents  or  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

4.  Carefully  note  how  things  are 
sold,  e.  g. ,  by  the  bunch  as  beets;  by 
the  weight  or  by  measure  as  potatoes, 
and  by  measure  as  peas  and  beans. 

The  Most  Profitable  Crop. 

In  the  eastern  states  the  potato  per 
acre  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  those  who 
have  not  had  special  training  in  agricul- 
ture. For  this  reason  the  raising  of 
potatoes  is  one  of  the  most,  successfu 
ventures  of  the  larger  crops  attempted 
by  those  having  home  gardens.  Toma- 
toes and  onions  pay  well. 

A  Few  Financial  Returns,  or  Market 
Values  of  Products. 

1.  Two  girls  aged  six  and  seven  re- 
spectively raised  unaided,  except  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground,  lettuce,  corn  and 
radishes  for  the  home  table.  Value 
of  same  $3.00 

2.  Boy  of  thirteen  raised  and  mar- 
keted seven  bushels  of  earlv  potatoes  at 
a  profit  of  ,   4.27 

3.  Boy  of  fourteen  raised  and  marketed 
five  and  one-half  bushels  of  early  toma- 
toes at  a  profit  of   6.00 

4.  A  girl  of  eleven  raised  and  sold 
peas  and  beans  with  a  profit  of   1.74 

All  of  the  above  were  raised  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  fence  or  of  the  yard  where 
the  land  would  not  have  been  put  to  any 
profitable  use  whatever.  There  were  oth- 
ers, both  boys  and  girls,  who  cultivated 
larger  areas  whose  records  show  profits 
of  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars. 

One  boy,  taking  land  on  shares,  cleared 
about  $200.  He  is  now  in  grade  seven  in 
the  rural  school  and  plans  to  continue 
his  farm  work— for  it  is  more  than  gar- 
den work — the  coming  season. 

One  plan  we  have  tried  has  failed, 
namely,  to  have  a  group  garden  on 
some  vacant  lot  or  on  land  lent  the 
school.  The  intent  of  these  group  gar- 
dens was  that  the  proceeds  be  spent  for 
school  equipment,  tools  and  supplies. 
This  plan  has  worked  out  very  similar  to 
the  common  ownership  plan  tried  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  the  days  of 
John  Smith.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
plot  is  divided  off  into  rectangles  and 
each  child  given  a  definite  part  to  plant 
and  care  for,  we  find  it  a  success,  even 
if  the  proceeds  arc  later  united  for  a 
common  purpose. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  THIS 
SWITCH  PROVAL 

We  open  accounts  with  respon- 
sible women  everywhere  and 
ship  good*  prepaid  on  approval 
—no  pay  unless  satisfied. 
SIMIUtl  SWITCHES     WAVr  SWIKHfS 

1%  n.  IH  in.  $OM  •JOin..  $tM 
3  oi.  20  in.  1.25  22  in.  .  .  2.41 
2  01.  22  In.  |.7i  21  in.  .  .  3.1.'. 
Mple  Hst?  Switch,  IS  la.  .  .  3.1.'. 
Other  Mitt,.  m,d  prude*  .  :,0r  In  viO.OO 
I  raMforautlna,  >»l'l  Curlr,  1*2.51)  lo 
MhOO. 

Wlfm,    IjkThV  —  Men'.,  $15   to  *o« 

Send  loniLjKuiuploof  your  hair  and 
describe  article  you  want.  Wen  i  1 1 
berjd  prepaid  ON  APPROVAL.  If 
.<  on  find  it  perfectly  ealii-ioitory 
and  a  bargain,  remit  tho  price. 
If  not.  return  to  ns.  Rare,  pecul- 
iar and  Bray  shade*  com  „  liulr 
more;  sale  for  estimate.  Writefor 
our  NEW  HAIR  BOOK  TODAY. 
Paris  Fashion  Co.,  Uepi.  1S4,  209  State  St 


"DON'T  SH0UT"$ 


,  Chicago 


1  hear  you.     I  can  heat 
now  as  well  as  anybody  . 
'How  ?'      With  the 
MORLEY  PHONE. 
I  vc  a  pair  in  my  cars  now,  but 1 
they  are  invisible.  I  would  not 
know  I  had  them  in,  myself,  only 
thai  I  hear  all  righl. 

e  Morley  Phone  fori 

DEAF 

is  to  the  ears  what  glasses  j 
are  to  the  eyes.  Invisib 
comfortable,  weight- 
—        less    and    harmless.  — 
Anyonecan  adjust  it.'"     Over  one  hundred  thousand  sold. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  787,  Perry  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

FOOT    COMFORT  GUARANTEED 

In  Simon's  Ezw£A&  Shoes 

For  Men.  Women,  Children 
Soft,  Stylish,  Flexible  model  Unlined,  new 
live  rubber  heels.   Need  no  breaking  in. 

Feci  like  ma  o]<l  ebue  the  minute  you  put  them  on. 

15  FI         tzweur  MtUb  and  self  i^cajura- 
ment  Haute.   Write  today. 

The  I.  Simon  Sbo«.  1589  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Some  Day,  The  Austin  Way 

Why  Not  Today 

Buy  your  toilet  preparations  the  AUSTIN  WAY. 
direot.by  mail,  prepaid.  You  get  better  goods,  more  of 
them,  at  a  less  price,  prepaid  to  your  door,  and  you  get 
your  money  hack  if  you  want  It.  A  postal  will  bring 
particulars,  aud  a  free  sample,  superb  sachet  in  silk 
bate,  OKAXUE  BLOSSOMS.  Write  today  for  your*. 
Austin  Chemical  Co.,  410  Kelsey  Ave.,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 

Constant  demand. 
Devote  all  or  spare  time. 
Correspondence  Count 

Not  Required. 
Past  experience  and 
i  literary  ability  unneces- 
sary. DETAILS  FREE. 

ATLAS  PUBLISHING  CO.  350  Atlas  Bank  Ul,  Cincioati.  0. 


EARN 
SOMETHING. 


SEE  SOMETHING, 

LEARN  SOMETHING,  LIBERAL  ALLOWANCE 
RA3  l.HOAD  FARE.TBIP  WEST  to  twelve  educated,. 
Christian  men  and  women.  Organizing  and  selliug' 
ability  necessary.    CHAUTAUQUA  SUPPIY  CO.,    VAIPAR4IS0.  IND. 


THOCF  wishing  compositions, ei 
■  ■       *^      debates.  il 


essa  ys  or 

.  our  work 

criticised  and  punctuated,  send  srll-addressed  en- 
velope with  stamp  and  one  dollar  to  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Sharp,    Fori   Deposit,  Ala.,     K .  F.  I).  1. 


*I5 


OO   FIRST  DAY— 


Made  by  13  year  old  boy  with  Shoinescope. 
Woman  made  $**-W)  first  forty  minutes. 
You  can  do  as  well  or  belter.  Ahwdutely  now. 
Whirlwind  seller — big  profits.  Everybody  wants  a 
Shonieseope.  Territory  tree  and  going  fast.  Sample 
famished  workers  free.  Write  quick.  Address 
SH0MESC0PE  MFC. CO  ,608  West  13th  StKansas  CityfMo. 


»  $60  WEEKLY 

Roblnton  Foldins  Bath  TuK  Bir  aelie*.  C*M 
little,  no  phimbioe,  little  water.  Weight  15  lb»* 
foMe  i  u  to  email  roll.  Full  Imcth  batbi,  far  better 
than  tin  tub*.  .  Guaranteed  10  year*.   $10  ft 
Amy   easily  made.       Writ*  for    free  tub  offer. 
Eobinaoa  Cabinet  AUg.  Co.,  J;l  Factories  B.ig.,  l:.tdo,  Ob  a) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  S 
or  INVITATIONS 


li.  Express  paid.  100  calling 
il  engraved  samples  on  request 


2™ 


Wedding  50 

Two  Envelopes  for  each 
cards.  50c.  Printed  and 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  A,  Painesville.  Ohio 

Reduce  Your  Flesh 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  "AUTO  MASSEUR  "  ON  A 


BOTH 

SEXES 


40  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

So  confident  am  I  that  simply  v  earing  i*  ,viH 
remove  superfluous  flesh  that  I  mail  it  free, 
without  deposit.   When  you  see  your  shapeliness 
speedily  returning  I  know  you  w  ill  buy  it. 
Try  it  ;it  my  oxpnifre.    Write  to-day. 

Bit  QIIQliC  11  Weal  *"«  street 
■  IVi  DUnHd       ^c's^  lark  City. 
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The  Best  Entertainments  for  April 


A  ••mm-  Becliunniion  Book*  Selections  suitable  fbi 
almost  any  occasion,  and  lor  any  ago  or  either 
sex.  The  list  or  contents  saves  much  time  by  in- 
dicating how  long  each  selection  is,  also  whether  it 
is  for  one  or  more  boys  or  girls— ami  whether  or 
big  boys  and  girls  or  little  folks,  etc.  30  cents. 

All  tliellolirinys.  ByClara 
J.  Denton.  For  all  grades.  Tlie 
book  contains  SO  dialogs,  exer- 
cises and  plays,  ami  :il  recita- 
tions for  the  following  :  New 
Year's,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  St. 
Valentine's, Washington's  Birth- 
day, Easter,  Arbor  and  Bird 
Davs,  Flower  Day,  Memorial 
Day,  Closing  Day,  Fourth  of 
j nly ,  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas. The  material  is  all  new — 
some  oi  it  prepared  expressly 
lor  this  hook,  and  the  balance 
used  by  special  arrangement, 
and  adapted  by  the  author. 
Contents:  The  Minute  Men,  for 
in  boys  ;  Making  the  Best  of 
Things,  for  5  girls  and  5  boys. 
Tongues  in  Trees,  3  boys  ;  An  Arbor  Day  Medley,  33 
children;  Keeping  the  Day,  5  girls  and  2  boys';  In 
Honor  of  Thauksgn  ing,  21  girls  and  12  boys  ;  Hang- 
ing up  the  Stockings,  1  girl  and  2  boys  :  What 
Christmas  Means,  6  girls;  etc.  201  pages.  23  cents. 
Allen's  Reciter  for  Little  Folks.  Containing  128 
bright  recitations  for  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  12.  Suitable  for  school,  church  or  parlor.  Here 
are  a  few  good  ones  from  t  lie  Table  of  Contents:  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome  by  a  little  one,  The  Ballad  of  the 
Broom,  The  Jiimehv  Time,  Essay  on  liens,  The  New 
A.  1!.  C,  Old  Uncle  at  the  Circus,  Frogsat  School, 
and  a  great  many  others  suitable  for  tots.  25  cents. 
All  Sorts  of  Dialogues.  Selected  by  Clara  J, 
Demon.  These  dialogues  for  older  pupils  have  been 
compiled  from  the  writings  of  tic  mosi  popular 
American  authors.  The  book  contains  twenty-live 
dialogues,  also  complete  directions  for  presentation. 
Also  contains  a  few  pieces  for  lit  tie  folks  and  special 
occasions.  Arbor  Day,  flower  Day,  Christmas.  Con- 
tents: Alter  the  Circus;  At  Dame  Nature's  Feet ; 
Bird  Dialogue:  Chosen  Princess;  Christinas  Night; 


Crosby 's  Treasury  of  Recitations.   A  collect  of 

declamations  and  readings,  abounding  in  eloquence, 
pal  iios,  comedy  and  satire.  Some  of  the  good  tilings 
are,  Counting  F.ggs;  The  Choir ofthe  I  iaybreak ;  The 
Deacon's  story;  Heights  of  the  Rediculous;  Jolly 
Old  Pedagogue;  Road  to  Grumbletown;  Tommy- 
bobs  Thanksgiving  Vision;  Shut  In;  Washington's 
Sword  and  franklin's  Staff.  A  great  many  more  of 
the  best  selections  and  reciters.    2")  cents. 

Davs  We  Celebrate,  The.  -V  new  and  original 
book  by  Marie  Irish  whose  entertainment  hooks 
have  niet  Willi  great  and  most  merited  success. 
Bright  dialogues,  clever  entertainments,  fine  reci- 
tations and  charming  drills,  tnclndes  all  the  holi- 
days. 57 pieces  under  the  following  heads;  New 
Ye'ar'sDav,  Lincoln's  Birthday, St.  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  Arbor  Day,  Deco- 
ration Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of  .1  nly,  Labor  Day, 
1  fallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas.    26  cents, 

Debater's  Treasury,  The.  By  Win.  Pittenger, 
The  art  of  debate  clearly  explained.  Two  hundred 
questions  for  debate  with  explanations  and  outline 
of  arguments,  also  suggestions  where  to  look  for 
further  aid.'  Subjects  cover  a  wide  range  of  live, 

practical  topics.     Directions  for  organizing  ami  <  - 

ducting  debating  societies.  25  ccnis. 

Dance  of  the  Dunces.  By  Harriette  Wilbur.  A 
capital  drill  and  pantomime  for  eight  performers, 
either  hoys  or  girls,  or  both.  15  cents. 


Elocutionary  Studies,  selected  bj  the  «-p11  known 
elocutionist,  Anna  Randal  l-RIehl.  A  large  collec- 
tion of  prose  and  verse,  affording  opportunity  for 
varied  elocutionary  training  ami  expression. 
Seventy-one  selections.   85  cents. 

Emblem  ot  Freedom.  A  ling  song  with  plentj  oi 
action.  A  lining  tribute  to  Obi  dory.  Solo  or  chorus. 
Words  by  Elizabeth  F.  Guptlll,  music  by  Harry 
Carlcton  Eldridge.  25cents. 

I  a\  orite  Intermediate  -Speaker,  The.  Contains  80 
verse  and  prose  recitations  and  r>  short  dialogues 
and  exercises  for  hoys  and  girls  of  1  he  intermediate 
grades.  The  selections  are  of  great  variety  and 
only  such  have  been  used  as  contain  some  thought 

worthy  of  being  remembered.  100  pages.  20  cents. 
Favorite  Primary  Speaker.  The.  An  excellent  col 
lection  of  over  100  simple,  brightand  pretty  recita- 
tions ami  little  dialogues  for'totsfrom  li\  e  to  eight 
years  of  age.  The  pieces  average  about  twelve 
lines  each  and  relate  to  matters  of  interest  to  little 
folks.  80  pages.  20  cents. 
Favorite  Speaker,  The.  A  collection  of  new  pieces 
compiled  with  great  care.   'The  selections  embrace 

atriolic.  oralor- 
ig  variety.  23c. 

By  Elizabeth 
•oil.     With  ac- 
i,  and  familiar 
25  cents. 


a  wide  variety  ol  pathetic,  comic, 
ical,  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  pleat 
Festive  Songs  for  Little  Singers 
Gllptill,  mtislC  by  Archibald  1 1  ■  ■  i 
tions.  A  new  melody  for  each  so 
airs  suggested  lor  those  who  prefei 


The  Year's  Entertainments 


complete  programs  for  all 


This  most  helpful  book  is  fully  described  on  page  0.  It  con 
occasions  of  each  month  of  the  year  with  an  abundance  of  material  for  use  in  renderli 
greatest  care  lias  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  ami  most  approved  selections  s 
in  tli is  bonk  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  materia  1  is  presented, 
material  is  graded,  thereby  making  it  equally  helpful  to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

364  pages,  bound  in  silk  cloth,  price  $1.00. 


special 
r  them.  The 
lOtild  appear 
Much  of  the 


Dr.  Johnny's  Visit;  Excitement  at 
Fairy  Dance;  Fortune  Teller ;  Four 
Johnny  Stopped  Crying;  Jane's  Lege 
(inn;  May  Day— A  Moving  Drama;  ' 
n inn  (Opera) ;  My  Sister's  Husband  ;  < 
Oh,  What  a  Sell ;  One  Good  Turn  Desei 
Piece  of  News ;  Ilailroad  Train;  Six 
from  School  ;  Ten  Little  Fingers  ;  't  it 
Trials  of  a  School  Teacher.  '_!■">  cents. 
April  Entertainments.  A  Collecth 
Dialogues,  sonus.  Exercises,  etc.,  n 
grams  for  Special  Days  and  Occ; 
programs  for  Easter,  Arbor  Day  ai 


Kettleville  ; 
tasons :  How 
tcv,  Johnny's 
The  Midship- 
Jh.  Dear  Me ; 
rves  A  nother; 
Little  .Mauls 
'e  Assembly  ; 

f  Recitations, 
nged  as  Pro- 
•ns,  including 
il  Bird  Day. 

For  all  grades,  selected  from  Year's  Entertain- 
ments, Price  15c. 
Baxter's  Choice  Dialogues.  A  collection  of  ten 
spicy  dialogues,  for  Old  and  young,  as  follows:  Wail- 
ing for  the  2:40  Train,  Hiring  a  Servant,  Trials  of  a 
Canvasser,  The  New  Scholar,  Grandma  Shaw's 
Visit,  His  Sweet  Bouquet, The  Little  Prohibitionist, 
The  Baby  show.  The  Spelling  Match,  Excelsior 
Hand  Drill.  Bright  and  easy,  G4  pages.  15cents. 
Blacksmith,  The.    A  rollicking  song  savoring  of 

hammer  and  anvil.  Solo  and  chorus.  25  cents. 
Brown's  Itccitev.  Contains  the  most  popular  reci- 
tations and  readings  of  the  day.  it  has  such  favorites 
as  Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor  House,  Cuddle  Doon, 
Aux  ttallens,  How  Ruby  Played,  How  Sockery  Sel 
a  lien,  The  Legend,  of  Innisfallen,  etc.  163 pages. 
2.*>  cents. 

Cnslle'H  School  Entertainments — No.  l.  Con- 
tains 37  recital  ions  for  primary,  3D  for  intermediate, 
ami  20  for  grammar  grades.  There  are  also  20  exer- 
cises, songs,  pantomimes  and  tableaux.  Great  va- 
riety and  unusual  excellence,  most  of  the  material 
especially  prepared  forthebook.  200 pages.  SOcents. 

Child's  Own  Speaker.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Book. 
A  book  for  children  of  six.  This  collection  com- 
prises over  100  exercises  consisting  of  Recitations, 
Motion  songs.  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues  and  Tab- 
leaux, Most  of  them  have  been  written  specially 
for  this  book  and  are  quite  unique  and  novel  in 
their  arrangement,  The  subjects  are  such  as 
delight  the  infantile  mind  and  the  language,  while 
thoroughly  childlike,  is  not.  Childish.  Only  such 
pieces  have  been  used  as  contain  some  thought 
w  orthy  ot  being  remembered.    15  cents, 

Choice  Dialogues.  By  .Mrs.  .1.  shoemaker.  For 
School  and  Social  Entertainments.  The  wide 
reputation  of  its  compiler  for  books  in  this  field  is 
RUfficienf  guarantee  of  its  quality.  The  book  itself  is 
belter  than  any  description  of  it.  Tt  otters  excellent 
material  forauy  kind  of  an  entertainment  program 
at  home,  school  or  church.  Its  themes  include 
humor,  history,  mythology,  patriotism,  school  life, 
and  much  more.  The  dialogues  are  suited  fori  older 
children  and  adults,  have  quick  action,  and  are  of 
the  highest  moral  tone.   30  cents. 

Choice  Pieces  for  Primary  Pupils.  Written  espe- 
cially for  young  pupils  by  such  popular  writers  as 
Virginia  Baker,  Susie  M.  Best,  Maude  M.  Grant, 
Bertha  E.  Bush,  Mary  Bailey  and  others.  Most  of 
the  selections  are  of  only  lour,  eight,  twelve,  or  six- 
teen lines.  Something  especially  appropriate  for 
every  month,  and  those  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Brightest  and  most  usable  collection 
published.   23  cents. 

Choice  School  Speaker.  This  splendid  book  is 
made  up  largely  of  pieces  written  especially  for 
schoolroom  purposes  and  thus  possesses  particularly 
good  qualities.  It  embraces  many  adapted  for 
special  days  and  seasons.  These  nave  all  been  tried 
and  proved  good.    23  cents. 

Closing  Fxercises  for  the  Grades.  Compiled  by 
Harriette  W  ilbur.  A  budget  of  wide-awake  recita- 
tions covering  all  phases  of  last  day  and  vacation 
events  and  ideals;  an  original  salutatory  and  vale- 
dictory ;  two  very  clever  little  plays  sparkling  with 
fun,  etc.    A  i  h  needed  book.   25  cents. 

Closing  Fxercises  for  Primary  tirades.  By  Har- 
riette Wilbur.  A  rich  collection  of  recitations  and 
dialogs,  and  other  attractive  features,  bright  and 
spicy,  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  A  book  that  is 
decidedly  refreshing  because  every  number  is  good. 
Contains  greetings,  welcomes,  valedictories  of  a 
Childish  nature.  In  preparing  this  volume  our  spe- 
cial aim  was  to  provide  all  material  needed  at  this 
time.    It  is  choice  and  complete.    25  cents. 

Closing  Recitations  for  the  High  School.  Com- 
piled by  Harriette  Wilbur.  An  excellent  collection 
of  appropriate  material  for  the  High  School,  ft  will 
be  welcomed  by  pupils  just  entering  the  High  School 
as  well  as  those  preparing  to  graduate.  Each  selec- 
tion is  of  rare  value  and  choice  in  the  extreme. 
Sensible,  choice,  and  Inspiring.    25  cents. 

Colonial  Minuet,  A.  By  Effie  Louise  Koogle.  New 
music,  and  full  directions  lor  rendering  the  stately 
and  graceful  minuet  our  grandmas  danced .  long 
yearsago.  4,  8, 10  couples,   si  t  music.   23  cts. 

Cupid's  Queries.  A  very  cute  solo  lor  a  small  boy 
or  girl  i  mpersonating  I  'lipid,  in  which  some  threat- 
ening difficulties  are  disposed  ot.  A  "winner"  for 
any  occasion.  Words  and  music  by  Ellie  Louise 
Koogle.  25  cents. 


Popular  Recitations  and  How  To  Recite  Them 

By  ORACE  B.  FAXON.  These  most  valuable  books  are  made  up  of  a  collection  of  Standard  Selected  Pieces. 
The  author,  a  teacher  of  Elocution  of  unusual  attainments,  explains  in  the  greatest  detail  How  to  Recite 
each  selection.  Every  gesture,  every  pose,  every  altitude,  every  inflection  of  the  voice,  is  so  carefully  and 
thoroughly  indicated  that  by  Observing  these  Inst  ructions  ami  applying  them  one  can  render  these  Selections 
as  well  as  though  personally  instructed.    They  are  equally  valuable  to  stud  en  is  for  self-study  and  the  teacher 

in  giving  instruction.   Students  ol  Elocul       will  find  them  invaluable.    Included  in  the  collection  are  several 

songs  arranged  for  pantomimes,  with  full  directions  fortheir  production.  These  Pantomimes  properly  pro 
duced.  are  popular  features  wherever  used,  ami  their  production  in  a  work  of  this  character  will  be  widely 
appreciated  and  made  use  of. 

DIVISION  AND  CONTENTS 

There  are  four  separate  paper  bound  books,  containing  selections  as  indicated  : 

BOOK  I  —  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee  (Pantomime) :  Bobby  Shaf toe ;  Flash— The  Firemen.'s Story :  I  Have 
Drunk  My  Last  (ilass  ;  An  Order  for  a  Picture  ;  I  ndependence  Hell ;  The  Firemen  ;  How  to  Burn-a  Heap;  To 
a  Waterfowl  ;  Jerry. 

BOOK  1 1— Jesus.  Lover  of  My  Soul  (  Pantomime):  The  Bide  of  Jennie  McNeil  ;  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  be  Proud  ;  The  First  Thanksgiving  ;  In  the  signal  Box  ;  John  Mavnard  ;  On  the  Rappahannock; 
Somebody's  .Mot  her. 

BOO  K  III  The  Last  Pose  of  Su miner  (Pantomime);  College  oil  Cans  ;  Tom  ;  Curfew  M  usl  No!  Ring  To- 
night; Little  Rocket's  Christmas  ;  Kate  Shelley:   Home  Sweet  Home  (Pantomime). 

BOOK  IV— Bock  Ol  Ages  (Pantomime);  How  He  Saved  St.  Michels:  The  Leak  in  the  Dike:  Karl  the 
Martyr;  Barbara  Fritchle.  The  Bells  ;  The  Little  Fireman  :  The  American  Revolution— Patrick  Henry. 

Price,  each  Book,  paper  bound,  25c.   The  Four  Books  in  one  cloth  bound  volume,  65c. 


How  to  Celebrate.  Washington'-  Birthday,  Arbor 
Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Tbankgslving 
Day,  Christmas  and  the  birthdays  of  authors  and 
noted  men.  Twenty  full  ami  complete  programs 
suited  to  any  school.   25  cents. 

I  Can  Hardly  Wait  Until  I  Grow  to  be  a  Man. 
One  ol  the  cutest  action  songs  lor  a  little  boy.  Music 
catchy  and  easy  to  learn.   25  ci  nls. 

If  We  Were  \  oil  and  You  W  ere  Us.  A  humorous 
welcome  song.  This  is  a  splendid  prelude  to  any 
program.  The  Children  wonder  how  cordial  the 
welcome  would  be  if  audience  and  actors  exchanged 
places.   For  any  number  of  children.  25  cents. 

In  the  Days  I  Went  to  School.  A  humorous  de- 
scriptive Bong  in  which  the  old  ways  and  the  new 
are  compared.   A  choice  solo.   25  cents. 

.lust  a  Bit  ol  Cloth  but  its  Red,  White  and 
Blue.  A  most  popular  llag  song.  Housing  melody 
and  true  ring  to  the  words,  and  good  lor  patriotic 
meetings  of  all  kinds.  25  cents. 

Japanese  Reception,  A.  By  sister  M.  Aimee.  A 
novel  entertainment  lor  17  girls  varing  from  7  to  1 1 
years.  More  characters  may  be  introduced,  in- 
cluding boys.  A  complete  program  ot  songs,  reci- 
tations and  drills  is  given.    Hi  hours.   25  cents. 

Little  People's  Speaker  Bj  m  i  J.  1 
maker.  For  children  from  eight  to  ten  years.  The 
book  comprises  100  pages  of  choicest  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse  adapted  to  childhood.  It  contains  a 
number  ofbright  and  attractive  Recital  ions.  Motion 
Songs,  Concert  Recitations,  Holiday  Exercises,  ami 
stirring  Temperance  and  Patriotic  Pieces.  All  De- 
selections are  fresh  and  new,  a  number  of  them 
being  specially  w  ritten  for  this  work,  ami  others 
appearing  for  the  iirst  time  in  book  form.    15  cents. 

Little  Sleepy-Head  Dolly.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
hear  a  lot  of  little  mothers  singing  a  cute  song  to 
t  heir  tired  dollies  ?  If  you  want  a  doll  song,  you  are 
safe  in  ordering  this  one.    25  cents. 

Little  Soldier  and  the  Red  Cross  Maid.  The. 
(iood  juvenile  duets  are  bard  to  find,  and  this  one  is 
better  than  agood  one.  Written  for  a  boy  and  girl 
and  sure  to  please.   25  cents. 

Ulncaulny's  Acting  Dialogues  -  I  'obtaining  n 
loo  of  the  finest  dialogues  requiring  from  two  to  tii'- 
teen  characters  each.   25  cents. 

Macanlay's  Dialogues  for  Little  Folks.  Con 
a  large  number  of  interesting  and  spirited  dialogues 
on  various  subjects  forfroni  two  to  twenty  children. 
2oo  pages.   25  cents. 

May  Entertainments,  I  Collection  ol  Recitation 
Dialogues,  Songs,  Exercises,  etc..  arranged  as  Pro- 
grams for  Special  Days  and  Occasions,  including 
.Memorial  Day  and  Temperance  Programs.  Selected 
from  Year's  Entertainments.  For  all  grades. 
Price  15c. 

Mcrrj  Partners.  Tlie.    \  costume  ion 
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Little  Plays  and  Exercises— In  Three  Volumes 
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Each  volume  of  this  scries  contains  twelve  or  more  delightful 
with  Drills.  Marches, 'and  Music.  Written  by  authors  especially  qual 
principally  adapted  for  younger  pupils.  Every  play  lias  been  tried 
this  form. 

The  following  is u  list  of  those  plays  in  each  volume  which  are  suitable  for  use  during  the 
spring  and  Summer  months  : 

Little  Plays  and  Exercises— Volume  No.  1    Arbor  Day  Wishes— Songs  and  drill,   s  girls,  3  or 


Price,  paper  covers,  35  cents. 

The  Rainy  Daisies  and  Parasols— 'songs  ami  drills 

for  both  boys  and  girls.   -Music.   Any  number. 
Mother  Ooose  Convention  — Mother    Goose  and 

many  ot  the  characters  made  famous  by  her. 

Bright,  catchy  music,  20  or  more. 
Mother  Ooose  Party— Very  simple  in  dialogue  and 

costume. 

The  Fairies'  Revelry— Brownies  Fays,  Elves,  Fairy 
Queen,  Harpers,  Goblins,  etc.  is  or  more  boys  and 
girls. 

Japanese  Reception  — Kasily  costumed  and   lull  of 

color.    14  girls  and  12  boys. 
Little  Mothers  —  six  separate   pieces,  dialogues, 

pantomimes,  songs  etc.  .introducing  dolls  in  each. 
Red,  White  and  Blue— A  beautiful  ribbon, inii  for 

12,  IS  or  2-1  girls. 

Also  5  other  plays  suitable  for  other  seasons  of 
the'  year. 

Little  Plays  and  Exercises— Volume  No.  2 

Price,  paper  covers,  35  cents 
Mother  Earth's  Party    Arbor  Day  Play.  Three 

gills  represent  April.  Arbor  Day  and  Mother  Earth. 

Children  represent,  llnwers  and  trees. 
Bird  Day  Fxercise— 12  pupils. 

The  May  Queen— Two  scenes,    s  girls  and  7  boys; 

more  for  chorus. 
May  Day  Drill— 13  children,  represent   Mar  Queen 

and  the  months. 
The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe      1  girls 

and  7  hoys. 


I  boys:  2  children  as  Fairies. 
Mother's  Visiting— 2  girls  and  :>  boys. 
I  he  Magic  Charm— -V  woodland  scene.    5  girls  and 
1  boy. 

The  Lnchauted  Schoolroom—  About  30  children 
representing  readers,  music  hooks, pencils  and  other 
things  found  in  the  schoolroom.  Songs  to  familiar 


8  Other  plays  suitable  for  other  seasons  of  tin 


Alsi 
year. 

Little  Plays  and  Exercises    Volume  No.  3 

Price,  paper  covers,  35  cents. 
The  (iolden  Key— scene  in  Story  Book  Land,  with 

the  Pied  Piper  and  some  familiar  -Mother  Goose 

Characters.    12  or  more  children. 
An  Arbor  Day  Panorama— Flower  Girls,  Overall 

Boys  and  Sunbounet  Girls.  As  many  characters  as 

desired. 

I  he  Picnic  Party  — For  primary  children.  Rainbow 

children,  songs,  marches.   13  children,  or  more. 
Choosing  a  Valentine.   By  M.c.  Skeel.  Bright  and 

The  Fairy  Garden— -Robert  Bonis  Stevenson  exer- 
cise.  17  Or  more. 

Diamonds  and  l  oads  —  Fairy  tale  dramatised.  11 
or  more. 

Robin  Hood's  Party— Introducing  the  Merry  Men, 
Bed  Baling  llood.  Do-Peep.  Songsand  marches.  12 
girls,  or  less:  12  l.oys,  or  more. 

Number  in  Verse  -A  short  exercise  forauy  number 
up  to  12. 

Also  li  other  plays  suitable  for  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 


June  Roses— Drill  and  song.    For  girls, 

^nc  little  plays  contained  in  the  above  three  volumes 
— ^     are  also  supplied  in  separate  booklets  at  10  cents  each. 
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Dewitt's  Perfect  Orator.  Contains 
of  Headings,  Recitations,  Dialogues 

from  the  most  celebrated  1'  s. 

Also  suggestions  as  to  stage  arrange 
costumes,  scenery,  etc.   25  cents. 

Dollv,  You  Must  (Jo  to  lied.  A  charming  Doll's 
lullaby  for  any  number  of  little  mothers.  It  will 
soothe  most  stubborn  babies.   25  cents. 

Dolly,  Stop  Weeping.  The  sweetest  doll  lullaby 
ever  written.  Cute  words,  soothing  melody,  and 
graceful  motions.   A  very  rare  production.  25cts. 

Drills  and  {larches—Rook.  Full  explanations  ac- 
company each  drill,  so  that  even  in  the  bands  of  an 
inexperienced  teacher  the  entertainment  will  prove 
a  success.  The  following  titles  suggest  the  variety 
and  effectiveness  of  this  practical  book:  Hoop  Driil 
and  March — for  sixteen  girls  ;  Waiter  Drill,  for  eight 
girls  ;  Doll  Drill,  forauy  number  of  little  girls,  New- 
Tambourine  Drill,  for  twelve  girls;  Drill  of  the 
Little  Patriots;  Broom  Drill;  Umbrella  March, 
Dumb-bell  Drill;  Mother  Goose  Medley;  Dairy 
Maid's  Drill  ;  New  Fan  Drill;  Burlesque  Fan  Drill 
(boys);  Lily  March  and   Song.    25 cents. 

Emblems  of  Liberty.  By  Harriette  Wilbur.  A  patri- 
otic exercise  for?  or  more  boys  and  girls.  Thisexer- 
ciseisnot  only  strikingly  picturesque  but  impresses 
deeply  the  love  of  country.  Splendidly  adapted  fora 
Washington's  or  Lincoln  's  Birthday  entertainmenl 
or  may  be  used  effectively  upon  any  occasion.  15  cts. 


Fin  de  Siecle  Arbor  Day  Exercises,   ci  -t   - 

tations  from  noted  authors,  clever  recitations, 
umipie  exercises,  etc:.  Full  of  good  things.  15 cents. 
Friday  Afternoon  Dialogues,  The.  Thirty  short, 
spicy  dialogues,  intended  for  school  and  pal  lor,  en- 
tertainments where  someth' 

ne  for  both.  Thev 
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The  Boaster  Relink  . 
...shl'iil  Boy;  The  May  Queen;  The 
Anniversary  Meeting  ;  The,  Ru  ways ;  The  Quack; 
The  Debating  iSociety  j  The  aus.  tent  Circle: 
The  Patent  Bight  Agent;  The  S  ciety  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Gossip  ;  A  Country  Lawsuit  :  I...  1  Op- 


portunities; An  April  Fool; 
Parlor  Entertainment;  Les 

Say.    Also  live  Charades  :  5 

Scintillate  ;  Intensity  ;  Stock  

(iuess  Who  Song  and  Drill.  1: 

'This  number  is  designed  for  lung! 
and  fulnTis'its  purpose  splendidly, 
novel  in  conception  and  will  be  sure  to  add  to  your 
program.  Written  for  ex-en  number  of  boys  1  com  1; 
to  10.  Requires  about  10  minutes.  Good  for  any 
occasion.  The  unique  disguises  worn  by  the  partici- 
pants are  Inexpensive.  15  cents. 
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They  lell  how  to  raise  the  biggest  crop.  A 

Dream,  The.  The  most  charming  ballad 
v  love  song  with  sensible  words  and  irre- 
elody.  gracefully  sustained  by  a  beautiful 
accompaniment.  Not  difficult.  Words  and  music  by 
Effle Louise  Koogle.  Soprano,  or  tenor.  25  cents.  " 
Patriotic  and  Historical  Selections.  Ovei 
hundred  selections  in  prose  and  verse.  For  ad- 
vanced grades.  Some  of  the  most  stirring  and  dra- 
matic descriptions  and  poems.  Socents. 
Platform  Recitals.  A  line  and  varied  collection  of 
both  prose  and  poetry.  For  older  pupils,  suited 
for  rhetorieals  and  more  formal  occasions.  Ample 
opportunity  for  training,  in  elocution.  Over  bU  se- 
lections. H5  cents. 
Public  Schools  Will  .Wake  Us  True  Americans, 
The.  A  sentiment  expressed  in  since  carries  addi- 
tional weight.  For  program  or  schoolroom  use*  ft 
is  written  for  1  children  ami  chorus.  25  cents. 
Song  of  the  Hatchet,  The.  A  humorous  sun  for 
Washington's  Birthday,  by  Archibald  Humboldt. 
It  recounts  the  story  and  cites  a  parallel,  also 
humorously  points  a  moral.  The  range  is  suited  to 
children's  voices;  the"  music  pleasing.  25  cents. 
Special  Day  School  Exercises.  By  Laura  B.  smith 
and  T.  B.  Weaver.  For  all  grades.  A  book  Of  new 
and  original  matter  by  two  clever  writers.  ( 'outputs : 
I.oto,  a  Japanese  farce;  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  Pro- 
gram ;  Friday  Afternoon  Program  ;  In  Tokin,  a 
Japanese  song  (with  music)  and  drill ;  A  New  ¥e.ir 
Exercise;  The  Schoolroom,  some  February  sugges- 
tions and  exercises;  Closing  Day  Program;  The 
Live  Doll,  a  Christmr.s  exercise;  Thanksgiving  in 
Turkey  Land  ;  Memorial  Dav  Program  :  Battle  of 
Blenheim  and  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  (both 
pantomimes)  25  cents, 
faking  th»  Tucks  out  of  Each  Tiny  Dress.  \ 
song  of  Motherlove  and  Home.  Sweet  anil  sooth- 
ing. An  Anti  Suffragette  argument.  May  besting 
by  little  girls  with  dolls.  25  cents. 
There  Are  Soldiers  Who  Don't  Wear  the  Blue. 

One  of  the  best  songs  ever  published.  Tells  of —the 
-  man  who  lights  battles  each  day."    Has  a  rousing 

chorus.  Inspiration  to  school  children.   25  cents. 
'Twas  rheel  '  I  was  Thou  !  and   I  bis  I   Aim,  ! 
A  Quaker  contention.    A  delightful  song.  Very 
droll  aud  quaint.    For  any  occasion.   Very  popii- 
ill boy  and  girl.    Words  and  ion- 
ise Koogle.   25  cents, 
ade.   A  unique  patriotic  novelty, 
oogle.  Introduces  camping  scene, 
,  spicy  dialog,  etc.    A  pleasing  li- 
lirs  and  beautiful  tableaux.  Any 
1  Uncle  Sam.  IScents. 

■Vrbor  Day  entertainment. 
t>  Fairy  Queen,  IS  fairies,  and  a  nillu- 
Jleasing  entertainment.  15  cents. 
Grows  to  be  a  Lady.  Ofthe  many 
ten.  this  one  must  take  its  place 
t.  Sweet  words  and  an  easy,  pretty 
v  combine  to  make  this  a  splendid  one  for  eii- 
imenls  or  school-room  use.  25  cents. 
Visitors  Come  Round.  -V  humorous  de- 
scriptive song,  telling  how  our  school  "show's  oil"" 
before  visitors.  A  sure  success,  for  all  occasions. 
25  cents. 

When  We're  Dressed  Up  Like  Father  and  Mother. 

By  IL  C.  F.ldridge.  A  cute  comic  song  for  little 
folks,  dressed  up  like  their  elders.  25  cents. 

Wiant  s  Drills.  By  Lucia 

M.  Wiant,  Supervisor  of 

Elocution   aud  Physical 

Culture,   Dayton,  Ohio, 

Schools.    Yankee  Doodle 

Drill  —  Flower  Drill— 

Marching  Through  Geor- 
gia, two  drills. primary  and 

advanced,—  Wand  Brill — 

Red,  White  and  Blue  Drill 

— Aesthetic  Drill  or  Pos- 

ings— Flag  Drill— Broom- 
stick Drill  — Cadet  Drill. 

Each  drill  so  fully  and 

elea  v  explained  that  it 

becoi_<s  a  pleasureto teach 

pupils    these  attractive 

gymnastics.  25  cents. 

Wmp  Me  in  the  Dear  Old  Flag,  Hoys.  A  very 
pathetic  descriptive  song,  suitable  for  Memorial 
Dav,  orany  patriotic  occasion,  or  for  concert  uses. 
An  unusually  meritorious  production.  Should  be 
sung  as  a  solo.  25  cents. 
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Artistic 
School  Souvenirs 


All  of  our  Souvenirs  contain  the  usual  matter — name  of  School,  Teacher,  Officers, 
Pupils,  etc. — printed  specially  for  each  school,  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  color  work 
is  especially  excellent — fine  lithographic  work,  not  cheap  color  printing.  By  making 
them  in  immense  quantities  we  are  able  to  sell  them  at  as  low  prices  as  others  ask  for 
interior  ^oods.    We  make  seven  styles  not  shown  here.    Catalogue  free. 

Samples  Free  (except  Floral  Booklet  and  flasket  of  flowers)  to  those  who  will 
agree  to  return  them.    Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Teachers  Supplies  free. 

All  Souvenirs  sent  postpaid  at  prices  quoted.  No  discount.  Prices  are 
based  upon  orders  for  as  many  Souvenirs  as  there  are  pupils'  names  to  print.  When 
pupils'  names  are  largely  in  excess  of  number  of  Souvenirs  ordered,  there  will  be  an 
extra  charge  for  printing  names.    Give  date  when  you  must  have  them. 

May  Flower  Souvenirs    Floral  Wreath  Souvenirs 


A  booklet  of  eisht  panes.  : 
beautifully  lithographed  in  colors 
bossed,  lied  with  cord  and  lnssel, 
ed,  pretty  and  inexpensive. 


in 


Extra  heavy  single  cards  10x12,  lithographed  in 
colorsanil  embossed,  two  designs,  usual  printing  of 
names  of  pupils,  teacher,  etc.  on  center  panel,  ribbon 
hangers. 

Without  photo,     ror  12  or  less,  5c  bo-  each  one  in 
front  page   excess  oT  12. 
l"gold  and  em-      With  Photo,  jU.Sn  tor  12  or  less,  fie  ror  each  one  in 
designs  assort-    excess  of  12. 
ai  prinli 


site,  etc.,  on  inside 
e"  on  1  he  lasi  page. 
•  85c,  ic  lor  eaeh  addi- 


Pansy  Souvenirs 


names  of  pupils,  teacher,  s 
liases,  Willi  a  "  farewell  Mj 
Without  photo,  12-orle 

tionalone.  This  is  a  single  heavy  card,  V/x-xTii,  elegantly  lttho- 

vVith  photo  of  teacher,  12orlcss  for  51.10,  5  c  for   graphed  In  ten  colors  and  gold,  e  ssed  and  em  out. 

each  additional  one.  with  ribbon  hanger.    The  name  of  school,  place 

teacher,  pupils,  etc., are printejfl  on  the  center  panel. 
The  photo  of  the  teacher  can  be  copied  and  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  upper  pari  of  Die  souvenir  if  desired. 


Water  Lily  Souvenirs 


m 


The  price  without  photo  is  75c  for  12  or  less. 
3c  for  each  one  in  excess  of  12. 

With  photo,  $1.00  for  12  or  less,  4c  for  each 
one  in  excess  of  12. 

Easter  Post  Cards  at  Wholesale  Prices 

We  have  live  extra  line 
ssorlmenls : 

]  in  port  ed— A  beautii  ul 
ssortmeut  of  about  200 
[esigns,  elegantly  litho- 
;raphed   in  colors,  silver 


Size  114  xG  inches.  The  lirst  card  is  elegan 
graphed  with  water  lilies  In  white,  pink, 
yellow,  resting  on  the  water.  Colors  alw 
assorted.  The  second  card  contains  t  be  spe- 
iug  of  the  name  of  school  or  number  of  distr 
date,  names  of  school  officers,  teacher  an 
I'hey  are  tied  with  ribbon  so  that  they  can  ! 


blue  am 
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10  I  be  wall,  and  they  make  a  beautiful  ornament  for 
any  room. 

I*rice.-'>ne  dozen  or  less.  $1.00;  each  additional 
Son  t-entr  4e.  Wii  n  photo  of  teacher, one  dozen  or  less, 
■sl.'i."j ;  additional  ones.  5c  eaeh. 

BF.TTER  THAN  SHE  EXPECTED 

The  Souvenirs  were  received  O.  K.  in  due  time. 
I  am  more  than  pleased  with  them,  as  were  the 
children.  They  far  surpassed  what  I  thought 
thry  would  he.         Eva  J.  Henry,  New  Jersey. 
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Pitch  card  by  ordering 
from  us.  Xc  each,  for 
20c. 

Domestic — T  h  e  best 
.'Hide  made  in  the  United 
states,  finely  lithographed 
mil  embossed,  lc  each, 
25  for  I  .lc. 

Novelty— The  chickens, 
flowers,  etc.  are  so  heavily 
embossed  that  they  stand 
out  from  the  card  like  life,  each  in  envelope,  .ic  each. 

Silk — Beauliful  silk  cards  in  exquisite  colors,  em- 
bossed, each  In  envelope.  IOc  eaeh. 

Watercolor — Beautiful  designs  lithographed  tQ 
color  w  ith  water  colors,  lc  each.  Box  of  VI  gOOg 
watercolors,  brush  and  instructions,  l:{c  postpaid. 


Snap-Shots 

(Continuftd  from  page  27) 

teachei,'s  careful  description  which  ac- 
companied the  papers  was  of  great  serv- 
ice to  one  inspecting  them. 

Lesson  I  was  an  original  composition 
on  a  picture,  "The  Shepherdess  Knit- 
ting." 

Lesson  II  was  a  composite  of  these 
papers.  It  followed  an  outline  of  four 
topics,  and  was  written  on  the  board  as 
a  single  paragraph.  The  children  dis- 
covered that  paragraphs  were  an  im- 
provement, and  divided  the  story  into 
paragraphs  from  the  topics  used. 

Lesson  III  was  on  the  story  of 
"The  Three  Bears.  "  The  story  was  cop- 
ied on  the  board  as  one  paragraph.  The 
children  made  topics,  and  divided  the 
story  into  paragraphs  according  to  these 
topics.  Finally  they  wrote  the  story  in 
paragraphs. 

Lesson  IV  was  a  story  from  a  picture. 
After  discussing  the  picture,  the  children 
made  topics  and  wrote  upon  them,  try- 
ing to  paragraph  according  to  the  topics. 

Lesson  V  was  letter  writing.  The 
children  wrote  letters  about  a  snow 
storm.  After  the  teacher  had  discussed 
each  letter  with  the  writer,  mistakes 
were  corrected  and  the  letters  were 
rewritten. 

Lesson  VI  was  paragraphing  letters. 
Among  the  first  draft  letters  in  the  pre-  I 
vious  exercise  was  one  written  in  para- 
graph form,  although  nothing  had  ever  I 
been  said  about  paragraphs  in  letters. 
With  this  as  a  starting  point,  Lesson  VI 
was  a  letter  written  in  paragraphs. 

Lesson  VII  was  a  paper  written  about 
a  picture,  paragraphed  according  to  these 
topics:  (1.)  Whom  do  I  see?  (2.)  In 
what  is  he  interested?  (3. )  What  is  he 
doing?    (4. )    When  is  it? 

Lesson  VIII  was  a  paper  on  the  early 
history  of  Worcester,  from  an  outline. 

Lesson  IX  was  a  description  of  a  pic- 
ture requiring  conversation,  for  quota- 
tion marks. 

This  series  seemed  especially  well 
planned,  showing  careful  gradation  of 
successive  steps,  and  giving  an  idea  of 
the  repetition  needed  to  impress  a  new 
point. 

Spelling:  Good  repetition  combined 
with  variety  also  was  shown  in  a  spelling 
lesson  in  the  same  room.  Twenty  names 
of  birds  had  been  copied  on  the  board, 
the  list  being  taken  from  the  spelling 
hook.  The  pupils  were  called  to  the 
board  together.  First  they  spelled  the 
words  in  concert,  eye  and  ear  working 
to  fix  the  form  of  the  word.  Next  the 
teacher  went  through  the  list,  asking 
for  the  double  letters  and  silent  letters, 
those  especial  stumbling  blocks  of  the 
weak  speller.  For  variety  a  spelling 
game  was  used.  The  children  stood  in 
a  circle,  and  one  thought  of  a  word 
which  the  others  were  to  guess.  As 
each  word  was  named  in  the  guessing, 
it  was  spelled.  The  children  then  took 
their  seats,  and  with  the  finger  traced 
some  of  the  words  on  the  desk,  as  if 
writing.  Next  they  stood  with  back  to 
the  board  and  spelled  the  words,  given 
by  the  teacher.  Finally  the  words  were 
carefully  copied  on  paper.  The  class 
exercise  was  short  and  full  of  life  and 
spirit. 


John  Wilcox     *     Milford,  N.  Y. 


"Clean  Teeth  Day" 

(Continued  from  ]>.'t^e  31) 

white  and  pretty.  Do  not  rub  cross- 
ways.  Put  water  into  your  mouth,  and 
wash  your  mouth  out.  We  should  go 
to  a  good  dentist  about  every  six 
months,  and  let  him  look  at  our  teeth,  and 
work  on  them  if  they  need  working  on. 
9  years  old.  Third  Grade. 

Second  Prize  Composition 

Clean  Teeth 

By  Frances  Collins 

You  must  wash  your  teeth  before  you 
go  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  before 
you  go  to  school. 

You  should  keep  your  teeth  clean  and 
white. 

The  best  way  to  stop  decay  is  to  keep 
the  teeth  clean. 

7  years  old.  Third  Grade. 


He  who  reigns  within  himself  and  rules 
pasr.ions,  desires  and  fears,  is  more  than 
a  king. — Milton. 


Absolutely,  Pure 
and  Delicious  . 


An  ideal  beverage.of  Ki^K 
Oracle  and  great  nutritive  value 


A  Good  Bookcase 

J°~\.  for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  top  and 
base,  (SOLID  OAK)  «f77^ 

ON  APPROVAL   /  — 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

Our  now  "Universal  Style"  eoinhinesa  pleasing  endur- 
ing design,  with  latest  practical  improvements  in  con- 
struction. Adapt  ed  for  liotueoroi£(-c]  ibrary ;  beaut  i fully 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  non-binding,  disappear- 
ing glass  doors,  ai  $1.75  per  section;  top  and  base.  SLSS 
each.  The  greatest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  On  or- 
ders amounting  to  UO  and  over  we  pjy  freight; 
slight  ext  ra  charge  to  extreme  Western  States.  OthOK 
sty  les  and  grades  at  corresjiondiimly  low  prices-  Lund- 
strom  Bookcases  are  endorsed  by  over  fifty  thousand 
users.  Sold  only  direct  from  our  factory  at  a  consid- 
erable saving  to  yon.  Write  for  our  new 
catalog  No.  *J4. 

THE     C.    J.  LUNDSTROM     MFG.  CO. 

Little  Tails.  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and 

Filing  Oabinets 
Branch  Office:        Mali  run  Bid?.,        N.  V.  I  ity 


A  BUSINESS  CHANCE 

If  you  are  experienced  iu  school  work  ami  can 
handle  an  established  business  of  supplying  an 
adopted  system,  and  will  devote  your  time  towards 
its  success.it  will  make  you  and  several  of  your  friends 
absolutely  Independent.  It  has  never  been  displaced 
when  once  adopted.  Flsure  a  net  prolii  of  lc  to  10c  on 
each  pupil  in  a  state.  The  Held  is  unlimited,  uther 
business  interests  compels  me  lo  disjiose  cf  it. 

I.ork  Drawer  66S,     SKDM.IA.  Ho. 


ACFNTQ  $30  to  $50  Weekly 

MM  k II  I  W  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Selling  the  New"*  Improved 
MONITOR  Self  Heating  FLAT 
IRON.  Positively  the  lowest 
priced  and  fastest  telling  Iron 

made.  Over  650,000  in  use. 
Evans,  N.  Car.,  sold  2  dozen 
on  Sat.  Mrs.  Nixon,  Vt.  sold  8 
first  half  day.  No  experience 
needed  —  sells  itself.  New 
terms.  Binding  Guarantee, 
free  to  workers.  Write  today. 
W  Wayce  St.  Big  Pr.iri..  0. 


Exclusive  territory.  Scmp! 
ihz  Monitor  Sad  Iron  Co. 


April  /ij/j 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


A  Bigger  Book 

Newer  Styles  Lower  Prices 

24  Hour  Service! 

Our  mammoth  rill 
page  Book  of  Exclusive 
*t>  lea  offers  positive] 
wonderful  monej  -sav 
ing  opportun  ii  Us. 

Our  organization 
runs  like  clock-work 
0  r&t  rs  s  it  1/ ijirii  w  it  h  i 

4t  hours  tlfter  receipt  I 

Prices  lower  than  ever 
hefore.  Here's  a  sample. 

This  Waist  QCc 

Silk  Crepe  de  Chine  /yJ  , 

KB18— Combination  silk 
Crepe  de  Chine  and 
shallow    lace  blouse 

exactly  ny  pictured. 


Our  big  stjVt  book 

rmwilcil  with  liar;? 
II..-  tlicee  : 

|1.98  Qi 
dmae*. 


40fl  up  ;    Lailiea*  Ooatfl 
OK  au.l    up;  Suil*. 
H.w  and  up  ;  etc.,  etc, 

Our  'Money-Back*  Guarantee 

This  "money-back"  tag  on  every 
/»'/'."  "V\  garment  insures  .satisfaction 
W#  ^^^K  '"'  every  penny  refunded 


instantly. 


Write  For  Your 
Free  Book  Today 


mi.  uuiin.t  ilToril  i» 
lloofa  mid  tl.e  big 
ufltrs.       Just  a 
poatal  brings  it  by  return  mall. 

We  Pay  Express  and  Postage 


PIT 3  ♦Mj^T*)  ;j  ^1 


t  he  Outer*   Garment  House  *52, 
Dept  1+6  IM.  W.  Corner  rUirArn 
van  BurenS  Peoria  Sts.^."!  1 LMU  KJ 


-iiiiiiiiii  SELL  DRESS  GOODS  II II II  OH; 
E      Here  Is  Your  Opportunity  E 

S  Our  beautiful  now  Btyles  will  sell  readil*  he.  S 

Z  cause  of  their  exclusive  ami  up  to  the  minute  -  - 

-  attractiveness.  = 

Z  They  will  enable  you  to  build  up  a  permanent,  z 

Z  business  of  your  own  and  earn  a  steauj  income,  z 

I  WICHMANN  DRESS  FABRIC  CO.  5 

Z    15  Fenn  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass.  E 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimr 

A  $12  RAINCOAT  FOR  $6.37 

Beautiful  gray, tan  or  oxford  diagonal  tweeds  f'< 
man  or  woman;  cut  to  measure;  he 
berized,  warranted  absolutely  waterproc 

seams  sewed  ami  cemented;  no  outsidt 
stitching;  inlaid  \  el  veteol  I  hi-.  Cata- 
log with  100  samples  free  onreceipl 

of  home  address. 
To  introduce  our  new  trim- 
med hat  department  we  offer 
(his  stylish  sailor;   brim  of 
genuine  Swiss  Ramie;  crown  of  i 


t  —  CHILDREN  TEETHING— 

I  MRS.  WINSLOW'S 

r 
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SOOTHING  SYRUP { 


Used  by  Millions  of  Mothers 
For  Three  Generations. 


CENTURY  EDITION 
The  World's  BestMuaic— 10c  acopy 

The  Masterpieces,  the  Old  Favorites  and  the  better 
f  known  Classics.    Printing,  fingering,  phrasing  and  editii 
1  the  best.   Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  edition  ; 
you  complete  catalog  of  1700  *  Century"  si 
Ii  he  dors  not  carry  the  line,  send  us  his 
Jfcand  we'll  send  you  complete  catalog  Free  - 

• Till CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.  I 
-    ^ *  •  ^  235  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


Wedding 


Invitations  Announcements  Etc 
inn  in  script  lettering  inrl.nl 
:  two  set*  of  envelopes,  $~5u 
it e  for  samples. 
IM  Visiting  Cards,  -   .   .  50e 
N.  011  Engraviriff  Co.,  lots  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Inquiries  can  seldom  be  answered  in  the  next 
issue  alter  their  receipt,  owing?  to  the  time  re- 
quired tor  publication,  and  omissions  are  fre- 
quently necessary  oil  account  of  limited  space 
and  the  large  number  received.  A  remittance  of 
ten  cents  with  each  question  secures  reply  by 
private  letter.  Teachers  who  desire  outlines 
fordsbatesor  for  essays  will  be  accommodated 
if  they  send  one  dollar.     All  matter  for  this  de- 

i  tin -lit  should  lie  addressed  to  1'.  S.  Hallock, 
Post  Office  Box  39S,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1.  What  and  where  is  Taygetus  ?  2.  What 
literary  reference  could  he  made  to  Peoria  and 
Vpsilanti  ? — Subscriber,  Wyoming. 

1.  Taygetus  is  the  ancient  name  of 
the  loftiest  mountain  range  in  Southern 
Greece,  running'  along  the  peninsula 
which  terminates  in  Cape  Matapan.  The 
modern  name  is  Pentedaktylon.  2.  One 
of  the  Ruggles  children  in  "The  Bird's 
Christmas  Carol,"  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  was  named  Peoria,  from  her 
birthplace.  3.  Demetrius  Ypsilanti 
<  17r>;i-1832) ,  son  of  Prince  Constantine 
Ypsilanti,  was  one  of  a  noted  family  of 
Greek  revolutionary  patriots,  referred  to 
in  Whittier's  'Snowbound"  as  leading 
his  "Mainote  Greeks, "  troops  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  Maina,  up  the 
windings  of  the  Taygetus  Mountains. 

I.  Where  and  what  is  "No  Man's  I, and?"  2. 
Ale  there  any  Stage  coaches  in  lite  Tinted  States 
in  use  at  the  present  time?  .'>.  Give  a  list  of 
Margaret  Hill  McCarter's  books.  Is  she  married 
or  single  ? — Kansas  Subscriber. 

1.  Three  answers  may  be  given  to 
this:  (a)  It  is  a  nautical  term  for  the 
space  amidships  used  to  keep  blocks, 
ropes,  etc.,  or  the  space  on  a  ship  in  care 
of  no  one  in  particular,  (b)  The  name  of 
an  island  near  Buzzard's  Bay,  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  (c)  The  name  of  a 
tract  north  of  the  "Pan  Handle"  of 
Texas,  formerly  to  be  found  on  maps 
marked  "Public  Lands,"  now  included 
with  Cherokee  Strip  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  2.  There  are  probably  some 
drawn  by  horses  still  in  use  in  remote 
places  but  the  coaches  of  the  present 
time  are  mainly  "auto-coaches,"  not 
"horse  vehicles."  3.  The  Overflow 
Waters;  The  Cottonwood's  Story;  Cud- 
dy's Baby;  In  Old  Quivira;  The  Price 
of  the  Prairies;  The  Peace  of  the  Solo- 
mon Valley;  World  of  Men;  Master's 
Degree.  This  author  is  married;  she  is 
Mrs.  William  Arthur  McCarter. 

What  lake  in  North  America  has  dried  up  of 
late  years  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  Lake 
Titicaca  in  South  America  did ?  —  Stromburg, 
Nebraska. 

Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  corresponds 
in  its  formation  to  Titicaca,  but  it  is  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  contraction. 
The  latter  is  much  larger  and  deeper 
than  Salt  Lake,  and  its  water  is  still 
fresh. 

I.  In  what  range  of  mountains  is  Mt.  Kuuehiu- 
junga  ?  2.  What  Uuited  Stales  Slate  has  the 
word  "K.ureka"  on  its  seal?  3.  What  country 
first  established  the  modified  form  of  trial  by 
jury?  4.  What  is  the  Hop-Hornbeam  ?  5.  When 
was  Kuglaud  governed  like  a  republic  ? — Sub- 
scriber, Kansas. 

1.  Himalaya  Mts.  Kunchin-Junga  is 
a  peak,  28,156  feet  high.  2.  It  is  on 
the  seal  of  California.  This  exclama- 
tion, meaning  "I  have  found  it,  '  is 
attributed  to  Archimedes,  the  Greek 
mathematician,  when  he  discovered  a 
method  of  finding  out  how  much  the  gold 
of  King  Hiero's  crown  had  been  alloyed. 
From  this  origin  the  term  has  come  to 
be  an  expression  of  triumph.  3.  The 
germ  of  trial  by  jury  is  found  in  all  civ- 
ilizations of  men,  "because  inherent  in 
human  nature  itself."  England  was. the 
first  country  to  develop  it  into  its  pres- 
ent form.  4.  The  flop-Hornbeam,  or 
Ironwood,  is  an  American  tree  belonging 
to  the  oak  family,  noted  for  its  very  hard 
wood,  and  named  from  its  clusters  of 
hop-like  green  blossoms.    Its  botanical 


name  is  Ostrya  Virginica.  5.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  from  the  execution 
of  Charles  I,  in  1649,  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Monarchy  in  1660;  but  it  was  a 
republic  only  in  name,  for  Oliver  Crom- 
well at  the  head  of  the  Prolectorai  e  v.nv 
erned  as  a  military  despot,  with  the  pow- 
er of  a  king. 

I.  It  is  said  that  slavery  is  three  times  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Constitution,  but  not  by  name. 
Where  are  these  references  ?  2.  What  was  the 
Sanitary  Commission  ?  3.  What  is  the  Atlantic 
Plateau?  Please  locate  it.  4.  What  is  meant  by 
submarine  forests,  and  where  are  they  to  be 
found  ?— Delawa re  Subscriber. 

1.  In  Article  I,  section  ii,  clause  3, 
after  referring  to  "free  persons,"  it 
goes  on  to  mention  "other  persons.  "  In 
article  I,  section  ix,  clause  1,  it  refers 
.to ' 'such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  .  .  . 
shall  think  proper  to  admit.  "  In  Article 
IV,  section  ii,  clause  3,  is  the  phrase 
"person  held  to  service  or  labor."  2. 
The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
was  an  organization  formed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  "to  cooperate  with  and 
supplement  the  medical  department  of 
the  Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War.  " 
3.  This  is  a  remarkable  ridge,  about  400 
miles  wide  and  10,000  to  12,000  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
from  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland  to  Cape  Race 
in  Newfoundland',  a  distance  of  1640 
miles.  Along  this  the  Atlantic  cables 
are  laid,  and  it  is  known  as  the  Tele- 
graphic Plateau.  4.  Submarine  forests  are 
found  in  several  places  around  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  con- 
sist of  beds  of  impure  peat,  containing 
the  stumps  of  trees  which  occupy  the 
sites  on  which  they  grew,  but  by  change 
of  level  the  forest  surfaces  are  now  cov- 
ered by  the  tide  even  at  low  water. 

I.  What  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  im- 
peached, and'  what  was  the  verdict?  ?  What 
charges  were  made  in  Andrew  Johnson's  im- 
peachment? 3.  When  was  the  postage  ott-U.  S. 
letters  reduced  to  two  cents  1  4.  What  is  a  peri- 
odic spring? — Selected  Questions. 

1.  Samuel  Chase,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was 
impeached  in  1804  for  "misconduct  at 
trials  of  persons  charged  with  breach  of 
the  Sedition  Law;"  verdict,  acquittal. 
2.  The  charges  were  "usurpation  of  the 
law,  corrupt  use  of  the  veto  power,  in- 
terference at  elections  and  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  3.  In  1883-'85  it 
was  reduced  to  two  cents  per  ounce.  4. 
A.  periodic  or  intermittent  spring  is  one 
flowing  at  stated  periods,  after  some 
regular  interval  of  a  few  minutes  or 
hours.  The  periodic  hot  springs,  or  gey- 
sers, are  fed  by  waters  deep  down  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  which  become 
finally  so  heated  that  they  explode  and 
escape  in  steam.  Other  intermittent 
springs  are  connected  with  an  under- 
ground reservoir  by  a  siphon-like  chan- 
nel, through  which  the  water  only  flows 
when  it  is  higher  in  the  reservoir  than 
the  highest  part  of  the  siphon. 

Can  the  correct  cost  of  the  Civil  War  be  given  ? 
If  it  can,  what  is  it  and  why  do  historians  di  fFer 
so  in  nch  on  that  point  ? — Subscriber,  Wayne  Co., 
Pa. 

The  "correct"  and  entire  cost  of  the 
Civil  War  could  not  be  given,  because 
too  many  unknown  factors  enter  into  the 
account:  as,  the  expenses  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, which  are  not  fully  known;  the 
"destruction  of  private  property  in  the 
South  by  Union  armies,  anil  on  the  ocean 
by  Confederate  privateers;"  and  the 
"destruction  of  productive  energy  in  the 
loss  of  men;"  besides  the  expenses  and 
debts  of  states,  cities  and  towns;  and 
the  payments  for  pensions.  An  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  wars  of  the  world,  pre- 
pared by  an  "eminent  statistician"  and 
published  the  first  of  this  year,  gives 
the  approximate  cost  of  the  United 
States  Civil  War  as  $5,000,000,000. 


We  Want  Good  Agents  on  Good  Pay 

We  wish  to  engage  a  number  of  good  agents  to  take  subscriptions  for  Normal 
Instructor-Primary  Plans  in  connection  with  an  absolutely  new  book  for  teach- 
ers, now  in  process  of  publication.  This  proposition  is  of  such  a  character  that  a 
competent  and  properly  equipped  agent  can  earn  from  $10  to  $15  a  day.  This  will 
provide  work  during  the  summer  vacation  months,  and  during  the  entire  year  for 
those  who  desire  it.  Desirable  and  profitable  vacation  work  for  active  Principals 
and  Superintendents  or  permanent  work  for  those  desirous  of  retiring  from  the 
profession.  We  have  already  made  arrangements  with  a  number  of  Principals 
to  whom  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  explaining  our  plans.  We  want  a  good 
many  more.     If  you  are  at  all  interested,  write  us. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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$200  for  a  Name 

$200  cash  for  the  most  catchy  title  for 
this  1910'  Poinpeian  Art  Panel.  (An  artistic; 
and  homey  picture  for  the  school  room.) 
These  titles  may  suggest  better  ones : 
Phyllis;  A  Symphony  in  Pink;  His  Letter; 
Yes  or  No;  The  Pompeian  Glow  of  Youth; 
A  Bit  of  Sunshine;  or  any  title  about  this 
maid  with  beautiful  eyes  and  glorious  Pom- 
peian complexion,  reading  a  letter  in  this 
sunny,  flowery  Corner. 

RULES.  1— Write  your  title  of  5  words  or  less  at,  the 
top  of  a  sheet  of  paper;  then  your  uiirne  ami  address; 
absolutely  nothing  more  on  the  sheet.  Onlvoneiiile 
perfamily.  'J  Contest closes April  17.1915.  3— Winner 
announced  in  May 29  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Contest 
is  lice,  but  you  may  enclose  with  your  title  the  coupon 
below,  or  you may  send  conpon  without  title.  Study 
points  below  for  ideas,  and don)'  t  miss  rare  coupon  otter. 

POMPEIAN  Mcr:Ze 

Ask  some  woman  of  40  with  a  complex  ion 
like  20,  Ask  some  man  with  a  (dean,  whole- 
some look.  They  will  say  Pompeian  Mas- 
sage Cream  is  the  secret."  It  rubs  in  and 
rolls  out,  and  t hus  cleanses,  exercises  a nd 
youthifies  the  skin.  At  all  dealers,  50c,  75c 
and  $1  per  jar.    Use  coupon  for  trial  jar. 

25c  Tube  for  Promise. 
Teachers'  Delight 

Promise  to  recommend  our  new  product,  Pom- 
peian Night  Cream,  to  :i  friends,  and  a  25c  tube  is 
yours  for  the  cost  of  postage  and  packing,  if  you 
accept  in  full  the  coupon  offer  below.  In  a  lew 
a  mouths  our  Night  Cream  has  won 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  users 
everywhere.  Left  on  the  face  over 
night  it  soothes,  softens  and  im- 
proves any  skin  made  uncomfort- 
able or  unsightly  by  wind,  hard 
water  or  age. 
Pompeian  Night  Cream  is  indeed  the  "Teacher's 
Delight."  because  its  line  ungeuts  are  ideal  for 
overcoming  the  damage  done  daily  to  your  face 
and  hands  by  chalk  dust.  When  your  "face  feels 
dry  and  tired,  and  your  hands  hard  and  uncom- 
fortable, just  use  a  pinch  of  this  cool,  white  and 
delightfully  fragrant  Pompeian  Night  Cream.  The 
one  object  ion  to  this  cream  is  that  you  won't  be 
abletodecide  whether  you  most  want  your  tubaal 
home  or  at  the  school.  Moral :  Keep  a  jar  at  home 
and  a  tube  at  school. 

The  experienced  makers  of  the  well-known  Pom- 
peian Massage  Cream  took  years  to  perfect  Pom- 
peian Night  Cream.  An  exceptional  powder  base 
for  her  and  a  soothing  after-shaving  cream  for  him. 
At  stores,  jars  35c  and  73c  ;  tubes 25c.  Coupon  be- 
low must  be  used  to  get  this  regular  -ir>c  tube  prac- 
tically free,  which  is  a  bargain  that  no  one  eau 
afford"  to  miss. 

fTMTPOIVT  ani3        "0<xl  for  ~~'c  tnl"'  of 
v  '  ^  l  WIN  Night  Cream,  trial  jar  of  Mas- 
sage Cream  and  reserving  1916  Art  Panel. 

Coupon  may  be  sent  with  or  without  a  picture 
title.  Art  Panel  is  a  study  in  sunshine,  piuk  and 
lovable  feminine  beauty.  Reserve  your  copy  now. 
Late  comers  often  disappointed. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiCut  Along  This  Line*mmiiiiimm 

NOTE — Coupon  good  if  sent  with  .*/'  without  <t  contest 
title,  but  must  be  complete!  y  ftll  ed  out.  Coupon  notoood 
if  sent  with  lens  than  lbc.  Flease  send  loc  piece,  balance 
in  stamps. 

THE  POMPEIAN  MEG.  CO.,  205  PROSPECT  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 

I  enclose  16c  (10c  being  for  the  Art  Pnnel  and  Pom- 
IiPian  Massage  Cream,  ami  tic  for  postnyeaml  pacKiiie 
of  25c  tuhe  of  Pompeian  Niyht  Cream).  Semi  Panel 
October  1  ami  other  goods  now.  I  promise  to  recom- 
mend Pompeian  Night  Crenm  to  3  friends.  (NOTI!— 
This  coupon  offer  expires  April  IT.  Positively  only  1 
coupon  per  family  on  this  unusual  introductory  offer). 
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Your  Ideal  Year 
to  See  the  West 


Teachers,  principals,  superintendents 
— you  should  make  every  effort  to  go 
west  this  summer.  With  vacation 
routes  across  the  water  closed,  the 

whole  world  of  travel  is  turning  toward  the  Big  West  and  its 
Great  Expositions  at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego.  This  gear 
gou  will  see  more,  and  see  it  with  less  cost  and  with  greater  ease, 
than  in  any  other  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning.  It 
v/ill  repay  you  to  consider  the  complete,  comfortable  "Grand 
Circle  Scenic  Tour"  offered  via  the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

If  you  go  direct  to  the  N.  E.  A.  convention  in  Oakland,  or  to  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  take  the  steel  equipped,  splendidly 
appointed  "Pacific  Limited." 

Be  sure  to  return  via  the  cool  Pacific  North  Coast  with  its  abundance  of  magnificent 
scenery  and  natural  playgrounds.  To  ride  from  Seattle  or  Tacoma  on  the  sump- 
tuous all-steel  "Olympian,"  famous  the  country  over  for  its  equipment  and  service( 

for  over  2000  miles  through  a  succession  of 
towering  snow-capped  mountains,  canyons, 
valleys  and  plains,  should  be  counted  one  of 
the  events  of  your  trip. 


Complete  Expense  Estimates 

If  you  would  like  to  organize  a  special  party  on  the  "all 
expenses  included"  plan,  we  will  quote  you  complete  expense 
estimates.  Write  today  for  Western  travel  literature  and  for 
all  information  desired.  Address 

GEO.  B.  HAYNES,  General  Pass'r  Agent,  CHICAGO 


USE.  OUR  GOLD  EMBOSSED,  HAND  COLORED 


SOUVENIRS 


For  Gifts  for  Your  Pupils 
at  Close  of  School 


Samples  are  Free — Stamp  will  be  appreciated 


Number  3 

STYLE  NUMliKR  ONE — 12  page  booklet.     Size  3KjX  C%  inches,  size  of 

\\  ones  G  cents  each. 


BOOKLET  FORM— Cover 
ami  two  inserts,  united 
with  silk  tassel.  Contain 
illustrated  close  of  school 
poem,  farewell  greeting, 
etc.  Photo  of  teacher  or 
of  building  when  wanted. 
Scud  photo   to   be  copied. 

Printed  to  your  order  : — 

Name  and  district  number 
of  your  school,  county, 
state,  your  name  as  teacher, 
names  of  your  pupils  and 
school  board.  This  is  a 
feature  that  makes  our  sou- 
venirs so  much  appreciated 
by  your  pupils,  who  see 
their  names  in  print,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps. 


I'ltK 

With  photo,  First  10,  $1.10; 

S  I  ■>  LE  NUMBER  TWO 

i'RICRS — 10  or  less  5  cents  ei 
With  photo,  -10  or  less  0  een 

STYLE  NUMBER  Til  RE 

I'mcKs  lo  or  less  o  cents  e 
With  photo,  40  or  less  V  con 


Flag  Style: 


photo  IJ^x  2)4  inches. 
Envelopes  to  match 
dditional  ones  7  cents  each.  l  cent  each. 

I  page  booklet.  Size  x  5VJ  inches.  Oval  photo  1x1%  inches. 
Ii  ;  additional  ones  4  cents  each.  Envelopes  to  match 

each  ;  additional  ones  5  cents  each.  1  cent  each, 

tan  15  are  ordered  send  10  cents  extra  for  postage. 

booKlet.  Size  4x6  inches,  size  of  photo  1'4x2]4  inches, 
nal  ones  5  cents  each.  Envelopes  to  match 

ditional  ones  G  cents  each.  1  cent  each, 

old  form,  size  4x7  inches.     Embossed  in  colors  of  Hag  and 
nsists  of  Flag,  Verse  and  other  appropriate  matter.  Contains 
done  to  order  is  the  same  as  in  booklets  noted. 


"addftt 


~ — ■ ~ ™ "~ - — ~*     no  poems,  but  the  print  in 
Present  your  pupils  with  an  American  Flag. 
PRICES— 10 for  $1.00;  additional  ones  6  cents  each.  _      .  _       ...     „  . 

With  phot.,,  10  .or  $1.25;  ado.:...  nei  ,  cents  each  Send  5c  with  all  orders 

Envelopes  ini  lu  Ii  ,or  assured  delivery. 

Address  all  requests  for  samples  and  orders,  to 
W.    E.    SEIBERT,   Proprietor,    The    Ohio    Printing  Co., 
Box  174.  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
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"  The  Fox  and  the  Crow" 

(Continued  from  page  34) 
PART  II— THE  PI.AY 
Evolvocl  by  Question  and  answer  from 
the  story.     This  is   writ  I  on  upon  the 
board  by  the  teacher  as  it  is  made,  and 
I  is  to  be  acted  by  the  children. 

Cast  of  Characters 
The  Crow — Sarah. 
The  Fox— Sam. 
Act  I— A  Forest. 

Crow  (flying  around) — Some  people 
I  were  having  a  picnic  here.  I'll  find 
something  to  eat.  Oh,  here  is  a  fine 
piece  of  cheese!  I'll  fly  into  this  tree 
with  it.    (Flies  into  tree.) 

Fox  (comes  in  sniffing) — I  smell  some- 
thing good  to  eat  around  here.  Oh,  it  is 
cheese!  The  old  crow  has  it.  I'll  get  it 
from  her  by  a  trick.  (Sits  at  foot  of 
tree.)  Good  morning  Mrs.  Crow.  What 
a  beautiful  coat  you  have.  It  is  so  black 
and  shining.  It  looks  just  like  satin. 
They  say  you  have  a  beautiful  voice. 
Won't  you  please  sing  me  a  song:? 

Crow  (sings) — Caw,  caw,  caw!  (Cheese 
drops.) 

Fox  (picking  up  cheese) — Thank  you, 
Mrs.  Crow.  I  think  little  of  your  voice. 
You  are  the  silliest  bird  I  know  of.  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha!    (Runs  away.) 

Crow — He  is  right.  I  am  a  silly  bird. 
He  didn't  want  to  hear  me  sing.  He 
wanted  my  cheese.  I'll  never  listen  to 
foxes  again.  They  are  too  full  of  tricks. 
Caw,  caw,  caw!    (Flys  away.; 

PART  III— ORIGINAL  READING 
LESSON 

This  morning  we  played  the  story  of 
the  fox  and  the  crow. 

Sarah  was  the  crow  because  she  has 
such  shiny  black  hair.    Sam  was  the  fox. 

We  used  our  teacher's  desk  for  the 
tree.  A  piece  of  yellow  paper  was  the 
cheese. 

Sarah  sat  on  the  table.  She  had  the 
paper  in  her  mouth. 

Sam  sat  on  the  floor.  He  talked  to 
Sarah. 

Sarah  sang,  "Caw,  caw,  caw,"  and 
dropped  the  paper.  Sam  ran  away  with 
it.  We  all  clapped.  They  were  Kood 
actors. 


Woman's  World,  Household  Magazine,  Farm  Life,  People's 
Popular  Monthly,  and  Teachers' Gazette,  all  one  year  for 
SSe.  AH  live  with  Normal  instructor  and  Primary  Plansfor 
il  'M.  Mention  this  paper.  JOHN  W  ILCOX,  Alilfurd,  N.Y. 


The  Story  of  the  Little  Brick 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

which  they  were  first  seen  in  blossom, 
were  given  and  the  biossoms  described. 
Eighty-two  plants  were  recognized  by 
their  flowers  anil  many  of  them  were 
pressed  and  mounted. 

Frogs'  eggs  were  brought  to  school  and 
the  tadpoles  cared  for  until  the  last 
great  change  took  place  and  we  beheltl  a 
frog.  Cats,  a  rabbit,  mouse  and  other 
animals  have  been  brought  for  study. 
One  time  a  bull-frog  (in  a  home-made 
aquarium)  entertained  us  with  his  musi- 
cal ( ?)  bass  voice. 

It  may  not  be  surprising  to -those  who 
saw  the  picture  of  the  school  grounds  in 
the  February  issue  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  squirrels,  chipmunks, 
the  nuthatches,  brown  creepers  and  many 
other  birds  from  the  windows.  A  pheas- 
ant has  been  seen  near  the  grounds  quite 
often  and  one  day  came  so  close  to  the 
building  that  we  threw  out  corn  for  it  to 
eat. 

Having  the  specimens  that  were  being 
studied  before  us  and  using  the  methods 
described  in  this  text  and  many  others 
not  mentioned  here  have  brought  forth 
many  results: 

First,  nature  study  became  a  reality. 

Second,  all  children  developed  a  keen 
sense  of  observation. 

Third,  the  children  were  interested  in 
the  study,  and  being  interested  in  this 
they  became  interested  in  school  in  gen- 
eral. 

Fourth,  they  were  more  active  along- 
all  lines  of  work. 

Fifth,  a  desire  for  research  was 
aroused. 

Sixth,  the  children  were  helped  to  ap- 
preciate the  beautiful  things  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  every  day  of  their 
lives  in  the  out-of-door  world. 

Seventh,  a  sense  of  companionship  was 
established  between  teacher  and  pupils 
and  the  discipline  of  the  school  made 
easy. 

Eighth,  il   helped  to  inculcate  in  the 


The  Royal 

does  the  work  of  several 
typewriters  in  one— it  writes, 
types  cards  and  bills!  All 
this  without  a  doiiar  for 
"special"  attachments.  The 
one  machine  does  it  all. 

Write  Direct 

for  our  new  Brochure,  "BET- 
TER SERVICE,"  and  a  beau- 
tiful Color  -  Photograph  of  the 
New  Royal  Maater-Modet  10. 
ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO.  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Bld».,  New  Yo 
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r^nnizer  secures  Ins  or  Uercopi- 
You  can  e;isil>  organize  a  party 
"th  our  help.    We  make  all 
aii^eineuts    aud  furnish 
iur  manager.  Also  tonrn  to 
South  America,    Spain,  the 

lLivicn.Jai.aii.ua. aii  awl  UuM'h.ilpi-iOrt, 

For  J  nil  particulars  ntUlrrss 
South  RebeeemSt.,  PilUbarpfc,  Pft. 


It  is  not  how  much  you  earn  but  how  much 
you  save  and  how  you  invest  your  savings. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

FARM  LOANS 


such  as  we  offer  are  ideal  investments  for 
teachers  and  we  have  them  in  small  or  large 
denominations  to  suit  your  convenience. 
We  sell  them  on  the  installment  plan  if  de- 
sired. 

start  the  saving  habit  by  buying  one  of 
our  choice  farm  loans  now  and  have  some- 
thing laid  up  for  future  years. 

The  loans  wc  otter  you  are  the  same  higrh- 
class  investments  tliat  \.e  have  lor  the  past 
seventeen  years  been  selling  to  one  of  ihe 
leading  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
country,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. 

Our  loans  are  carefully  selected  in  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  Kastern  Kansas  and 
Eastern  Oklahoma  and  net  the  highest  rates 
consistent  with  absolute  safely.  ~At  present 
we  net  investors  G',; . 

We  are  one  of  the  oldest  farm  loan  com- 
pauies  In  this  section  of  the  country.  We 
have  resided  here  in  the  center  of  our  loan 
field  continuously  since  1SP1,  and  know  land 
and  conditions  thoroughly. 

The  senior  meint>er  of  this  firm  served  two 
terms  as  governor  Of  Kansas,  besides  occupy- 
ing other  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  full  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  our  loans  on  request. 

HUMPHREY  &  HUMPHREY 

Humphrey  Building   independence,  Kansas 
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How  to 

Dry  Clean 

Yokes,  Cuffs,  Trimmings,  Etc. 


Place  the  part  to  be  cleaned 
over  a  thick  white  cloth. 
Brush  thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  Putnam 
Dry  Cleaner  and  gasoline — then  brush  with 
clean  gasoline. 

This  cleaning  method  will  make  the  fabrics  list  twin 
as  long  u  if  you  washed  them  in  soap  and  water. 

Clean  dresses,  gloves,  licl,  furs,  silks,  satin,  ribbons, 
laces,  etc.,  with  Putnam  Dry  Cleanei — the  e__s>, 
tdmple  way. 

Your  Druggist  ca.ries  Putnam  Dry  Cleaner — 

25c  and  >0c  bottles.   If  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us — we 
will  send  bottle,  postpaid,  for  25c. 

FREE  Dcoklet""Secretof  nr>-  Cleaning"— 
also  blotters,  calendar   or  fan. 

Monroe  Drug  Co.,  Dept.  P.  Quincy.Ii.i_ 

Makers  of  Putnam  Fadeless  Dyes. 

Ti  COT-IP  HOME,  FARM  6  STORE  LIGHT  PLANTS 
LLLUlnlU    LAMPS.    »...;.        >i  KDitiM.,  BimM, 

\  -  A  Hnsli  l.i-lil..    Kailtriuo.    Hrlls.   KVIU.  .~.  »:  —  — 

•  al.il.  _-     o          OHIO  111  ('IKK;  WORKS,  Cleveland. O. 
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You  Can  Waigii 

Exactly  What 
You  Should 

You  can  be  Strong, 
Vigorous  —  full  of 

Life  and  Energy. 

You  can  be  free  from  Chronic 
AiltlieiltS— every  organ  of  your 
body  strong   as   nature  intended. 

You  can  have  a  Clear  Skin. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure 
— as  good  as  any  woman. 

You  can  increase  01  reduce  your  weight. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  "Icando" 
but  what  "I  HAVE  DONE."  I  have 
helped  70,000  of  the  most  cultured,  intelli- 
gent women  of  America  to  arise  to  their 
vpry  best— why  not  you? 

No  Drugs— No  Medicines 

My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature's 
laws. 

What  My  Pupils  say : 

"Ev 


one  notices  the 
ennngein  mj  complexion,  it 
has  lost  that  yellow  color." 

thinkwhui  yorihiive 
•lone  tor  rue.  Lust  year  T 
weighed  216  lbs.,  this  year 
116,  and  have  not  gained  an 
ounce  back.  lam  notwrink- 
led  either.  I  feel  so  young 
a  ml  si  rong,  110  rheumatism, 
or  sluggish  liver.  I  can 
breathe  now,  too.  It  is  stir- 
prUiiiK  how  ei.silv  1  ili.l  it. 
I  feel  15  years  younger." 

"Just  think!  I  have  not 
had  ji  pill  or  a  cathartic 
since  I  began  anil  I  used  to 
take  one  even  night." 

"Mv  weight .'h us  increased 
301hs.  1  don't  know  what 
indigesl  ion  isany  more,  and 
m:  uen  es  are  so  rested !  1 
sleep  like  n.  babv." 

'■Miss  Cocroft,  I  have 
taken  off  my  glosses  tiud 
my  catarrh  is  so  much 
better.   Isn't  that  good?-' 

"I  feel  a*  if  I  could  look 
every  ma  n,womamiuul  child 
iu  the  face  with  (no  feeling 
that  I  am  growing — spiritu- 
al!' ,  phvsicallv  and  menl  - 
all*.  IteiiU.v  I  am  a  si  ronger, 
better  woman, I  don't  know 
howtotell  yonort  hankyou.' 
Reports  like  thi 


Do 


dcr  1  w 
ma n  t< 
happiu 


brate  health  ami 
.    Write  me  your 
health  or  figure, 
Youi  correspondenceisheld 
iu  strict  confidence.    If  I 
cannot  help  you  I  will  tell  you  what  will. 

My  interesting  book  tells  how  to  stand  und  walk 
correctly  and  contains  other  information  of  vital 
interest,  to  women.  You  a  re  welcome  to  it.  Write 
lor  ii.  It  is  FBEK.  If  you  do- not  need  me,  you 
inaj  lienl.lp  lo  help  a,  dear  friend.  J  have  had  a 
wonderful  experience  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about 
it.  Iamat  ni)  desk  dailj  from  8 until  5. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  30,  624  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


hralfh  iiml  limn-r  oj  women 
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Factory  to  Wearer  Method 

Your  opportunity  to  secure  a  high  grade 
Guaranteed  Hristol  Kaincoat  at 
the  wholesale  price.  Bach  order  given 
individual  attention  and  every  raincoat 
is  made  to  measure  according  to  each 
customer's  requirements.  Our  raincoats 
are  whole  cemented,  reinforced 
and  guaranteed  waterproof,  and 
will  give  excellent  service  tor  years. 

Prices  $f>.'.«  and  $7.HS;  worlh  Slti.00  and 
$18,00,  Our  factory  to  wearer  method 
makes  this  possible.  Send  at.  once  for 
our  catalogue,  samples,  measurement 
blanks,  tape  measure,  etc.  We  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 
Writo  today. 

THE  BRISTOL  RAINCOAT  CO, 

327  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
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Men  and  Women 
Wanted  to  Sell 

PERFECT© 

Kerosene  Irons 

NopijiprirnrencncBflarr.  Binprof- 
ta  Helling  this  wonderful  self- heat - 
Bg  eaUefaetAon  guaranteed  icn. 

Eafly  t<>  t.prralr  nn<i  demOS"tnt>.&IUI 
teclf.^  Use  Kcroacno  (Coal  Oil)  cr  Ga8- 
c-line  with  same  eatisfart'.ry  re- 
sult n.  Abpoluter/nfo,  miainoko 
[let  fnrts  in  ilnail  and  lot  ua  tell 
to  ,,1'taiD  Free  Sample  Mid 


Frrfrrln  Sail  lion  tarlnty.  Dept.. 


hearts  of  the  girls  and  boys  a  love  for 
the  things  of  God.  Perhaps  by  so  doing 
it  will  help  to  create  better  types  of 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Ninth,  residents  of  the  district  becom- 
ing interested  in  the  nature  work,  be- 
came interested  in  the  school. 

Tenth,  I  think  at  least  a  few  outsiders 
"took  notice,"  for  people  from  ten  dif- 
ferent districts  have  sent  specimens  to 
the  "Little  Brick"  either  to  be  identified 
or  simply  to  be  added  to  our  collection. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  time 
required  for  teaching  this  study.  Many 
try  to  tell  me  there  is  not  time  for  it. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  schools  but  so 
much  can  be  accomplished  outside  of 
school  hours  that  I  can  not  find  where  it 
takes  much  time  from  the  other  work. 
We  have  two  recitations  a  week.  Two 
or  three  times  during  the  year  we  spend 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  woods  or  on  a 
field  trip.  Many  times  we  spend  the 
noon  hour  and  our  nature  study  period  on 
an  excursion.  More  facts  relating  to 
nature  are  often  revealed  on  these  trips 
than  could  be  learned  in  days,  yes, 
weeks  by  studying  books.  One  spring 
the  pupils  met  me  nearly  every  morning 
and  it  was  wonderful  how  many  things 
could  be  found  to  talk  about  and  how 
many  new  discoveries  were  made  on  the 
way  to  school. 

Some  say,  "You  must  have  to  neglect 
your  other  work."  Just  to  prove  the 
opposite,  let  me  state  that,  at  the  County 
Fair,  in  August,  1914,  we  made  seven 
entries  of  work  that  had  to  compete  with 
grade  work  from  a  high  school.  All 
but  four  won  first  premium  and  these 
four  competed  with  other  grade  work 
from  our  own  school  that  won  first! 
These  premiums  amounted  to  fifty  dol- 
lars, twenty  being  for  nature  work  and 
the  rest  for  English,  arithmetic,  writ- 
ing, maps,  free-hand  cutting,  etc. 

Some  of  the  same  work  was  exhibited 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Eight  en- 
tries were  made  and  the  work  was 
marked  with  four  first  premium  and  four 
second  premium  tags! 

Another  proof.  There  are  only  two 
pupils  above  fourth  grade  in  school  this 
year.  Last  January,  one  tried  Regents' 
examinations  in  three  subjects  and  passed 
two  with  standings  of  88  and  90  per  cent. 
The  other,  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  took 
two  subjects  and  passed  with  standings 
of  79  and  86  per  cent. 

Figure  VII  shows  work  accomplished  in 
English  by  a  fifth  grade  pupil.  A  com- 
position on  "The  Eskimo,"  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  a  descrip- 
tion of  "A  Fire,"  a  copy  of  a  poem 
"The  Brook"  from  memory  and  a  com- 
position on  "Salt"  have  been  photo- 
graphed. 

Teachers  who  feel  that  they  do  not 
"know  enough"  to  teach  nature  study, 
and  that  they  would  not  know  how  to 
"go  at  it"  should  bear  in  mind  that  I 
knew  practically  nothing  about  it  before 
the  spring  of  1912.  At  that  time  I  had 
nothing  for  reference  but  the  leaflets,  a 
few  library  books  on  Nature  and  the  dic- 
tionary. They  were  a  great  help  and 
they  are  books  that  every  teacher  has  or 
can  get.  It  would  have  made  my  work 
easier,  if  I  had  had  Comstock's  "Hand 
Book  of  Nature  Study"  and  Dickerson's 
"Moths  and  Butterflies."  I  should  ad- 
vise teachers  to  get  these  or  some  other 
good  books  to  help  name  specimens  and 
for  reference,  then  "Come  forth  into  the 
light  of  things,  let  Mother  Nature  be 
your  teacher;"  and  remember  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  old  adage,  "One 
learns  to  do  by  doing." 


How  many  of  you  grade  teachers  have 
a  scrap-book  in  which  you  paste  good 
things  as  you  find  them — poems,  rhymes, 
school-room  devices,  games,  pictures  and 
other  bits  of  thought  that  help  to  make 
a  teacher's  work  easy?  After  a  few 
years  of  reading  educational  journals, 
and  clipping  bright  bits  of  help  and 
making  the  scrap-book  a  receptacle  of 
professional  wide-awakeness,  such  a  book 
becomes  invaluable.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  teacher  who  on  departing  from 
the  pedagogical  life  to  that  matrimonial 
bourne  from  which  few  return  to  the 
schoolroom  bequeathed  as  one  of  her 
most  valuable  possessions  her  third  grade 
scrap  book,  or  in  other  cases  her  primary 
scrap-book.  — Exchange. 
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The  Expositions  in  California— the  Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition  at  San  Diego,  and  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco, 
offer  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to 
the  American  people  to  see  something  of  their 
own  country. 

Choice  of  routes,  with  a  number  of  limited  trains  to  choose 
f  rem,  including  the  famous  Golden  State  Limited  ""Rod  ' 
Mountain  Limited"  and  "Californian."  Only  $62  50 
for  round  trip  from  Chicago:  $57.50  from  St  Louis- 
$57.50  from  Memphis.  Correspondingly  low  fares 
from  all  other  points.  Liberal  stopover  privileges 
Long  return  limit. 

PGet  a  copy  of  our  folder  on  the 
w  I  * 

JXp05MlOt\$ 

Tells  you  how  to  go  and  what  you  can  see. 

We  maintain  Travel  bureaus  in  all  important  cities. 
Our  representatives  are  travel  experts  who  will  help  you 
plan  a  wonderful  and  an  economical  out:ng,  give  y<  u  lull 
information  and  look  afterevery  detail  ol  your  trip.  Address 
nearest  representative  or  write 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traf'jc  Mnnager 
723  La  Salle  Station,  Chicapo 
Both  Expositions  included  in 
one  ticket  at  no  extra  cost 
San  Diego — 


Knowing  what  to  do  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  doing  it. 


Poems  W>rth 


THIS  is  the  title  of  a  128  page  book  of  choice 
A  selected  Poems  compiled  by  Grace  B. 
Faxon,  author  of  "Popular  Recitations  and  How 
to  Recite  Them"  (4  vol)  ;  one  of  the  editors  of 
Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans;  compiler  of 
"Practical  Selections"  and  "The  School  Year." 

"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  is  printed  on 
India  tint  egg  shell  paper,  has  handsome  Verde 
Onyx  covers  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  teacher's  library,  as  it  contains  the  gems 
of  poetry  which  are  most  sought  for  and  used 
in  school  work  and  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  single  volume. 


SUBSCRIBERS 

"Poems  Worlh 
knowing"  is  given 
free  and  postpaid  to 
each  person  sub- 
scribing to  Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans  separately  or 
in  any  combination. 


A.    A.    A.    A.  . 


The  Above  Offer  Expires  April  1, 1915 


"Poems  Worth  Knowing"  was  specially  prepared  as  a  premium  to  be 
given  to  each  person  subscribing  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  and  since 
the  first  announcement  of  the  above  offer  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
have  been  distributed  in  this  way.  The  book  has  met  with  universal  favor 
and  a  large  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from  teachers  who 
desired  to  purchase  additional  copies  for  their  pupils  and  friends.  In  re- 
^pniw  to  such  requests  we  have  decided  to  offer  "Poems  Worth  Knowing" 
for  general  distribution  at  25  cents  per  cop3  ,  five  copies  for  $1.00  or 
$2.20  per  dozen  which  is  the  same  price  as  is  being  charged  for  the 
companion  book  "Poems  of  Peace  and  War."  Both  of  tin  se  boo!  r 
fully  described  on  page  9  of  this  issue. 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


/J 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  HUMAN  Y  PLANS 


April  /<p/j 


FAMOUS  for  more  than  half  a  century  for  their  wonderful  tone  quality,  easy  action 
and  extrcmdy  long  life.  Once  you  install  one  of  these  beautiful  instruments  in 
your  home,  you  will  realize  that  you  have  made  a  wise  choice.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  CORNISH  for  real,  permanent,  year  in  and  year  out  satisfaction.  The  more 
you  play  it,  or  hear  others  play  it,  the  more  you  will  admire  it,  and  appreciate  what 
Cornish  Quality  means.    We  will  send  you,  for 

One  Year's  Trial  v 


any  Cornish  instrument  that  you  select.  We  will 
allow  you  to  choose  your  own  terms  of  payment, 
and  we  will  save  you  a  handsome  sum  on  the 
purchase,  because  we  sell  to  you  direct  from  our 
factory  warcrooms,  at  factory  prices,  so, 
that  you  save  the  big  profits  and  commissions  the 
middlemen  would  get  if  you  bought  through  a 
dealer  or  an  agent.  rr\ 

Every  CORNISH  instrument  is  warranted  for 
Iwenty-five  years.   You  can't  lose  a  dollar,  you 


can  t  malic  a  mistalce.  you  risk  nothing,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  CORNISH  CO.  We  absolutely 
VU&imXccentiresatisfaction.  If  you  wantthevcry 
best  value  your  money  will  buy,  choose  a  Cornish. 

Write  for  the  new  CORNISH  BOOK,  the  hand- 
somest Piano  and  Organ  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Contains  much  valuable  information  that  every 
person  should  have  before  purchasing  an  instru- 
ment. Printed  in  colors  with  beautiful  engravings 
of  all  the  latest  Cornish  styles. 


Write  for 
it  to-d 


a  y. 


Cornisb  go. 


WASHINGTON, 
Established  Over  Halt  A 


N.  J. 
Century. 


and  address 
"Dept.  N.I." 


iiliiiiiiniimiiii  i  iiiiiuinm'iuiiiuiiimMr.nimnnmiii  u  iiiiiiiniifl 
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pf  Meet  Me  at  the 

Tu  Her 


For  Value,  Service  TP^ 
Home  Comforts 


new  IIOTKT.  TTIJLKR 

di:troit,  MICH. 

O-ulei  nl  Imsiuess  on  Grand  Circus  Park.    Tnke  Woodward  car,  get  oil"  at  Adams  Avenue.  °\ 

ABSOLUTLI.Y   FIRIiPROOF  £j 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50  Up,  Double  3 

200       "         "           •'        2.00       "         3.00    •'       "I  oj 

100       "         "           "        2.50       "          4.00    "       "  J 

100       "          "             3.00  to  5.0!)"          4.50    "       "  ^ 

Total  000  Outside  Rooms.                   All  Absolutely  quiet.  oi 

Two  Floors — Agents'  Sample  Rooms.             New  Unique  Cafes  and  Cabaret  lixcellciitc.  SlJ 


*27.00  TO  HO.00 


PER 
WEEK 


NEW 
SELF-HEATING 
IRON 


FOR 
AGENTS 


MAKES 
ITS 
OWN 
HliAT 


The  "New  Standard" 
WRITK  FOR 

FREE  SAMPLE 

PROPOSITION 


It  takes  women 
byetorm.  Quick,  easy 
Bales.    Grandest  aid 
women  ever  invented.  Entirely 
W  new.  Sells  almost  on  sight.  Show  10 
'  people— sell  8.   Kven  2  or  3  sales  a  day  . 
net  you  $27.00  to  $40.00  a  week.  No  ex- 
perience required.   No  need  to  stop  your 
regular  work.  Sell  evenings.  Go  right  into 
home  and  demonstrate.   Everybody  is  interest- 
ed.  Women  make  as  much  money  an  men.  Savee  ' 
its  cost  every  month.  W  omen  simply  1 
can't  resist.  Selling  is  almost  as  easy  as  \ 
civing  th-m  awav.    All  year  business. 
Field nardjy  touched.  Every  home  a  pros- 
poet.  Nnt  sold  in  stores.   Soils  on  its 
1     merit.  Eight  size— right  weight— right 
price.   LooK-s  good.   Is  good.  Carry  it 
nnywhero.  Iron  anvwhere.    No  stovo 
needed.  Six  sales  a  day  should  be  easy.  Pouhio 
that  isn't  hard  work.  Think  oi  thi>  proht. 
Writo  quick  for 

FREE  SAMPEE  PROPOSITION 
and  agents  selling  plan. 

C.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

4469  Brown  Bldff. 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


DEBATES  ANO  ESSAYS  OUTLINED— 'rl. 00  each 
Subject.  Other  help  lor  Teachers  on  special  terms. 
V.  S.  HALLOCK.   Box  398,  Wilmington,  Del. 


TYPEWRITERS  fc&Es 

Underwoods,    Iteimugtons.    Smit  hs, 

OHi-ere.at  cut  rate  i-rk'M.  5»X>  tj  |M>w  ritcrj  u(  S.'J  jl>. 
*>»erv  ims  pr-rlV. ■i.cunrnnlo^t  .".  yfmra    V  rii»  lor  our 

I  »:i  K  "  i  •-  Al  l,  M  Ufi;s  TTI'l  «  Hi  il  l: 
lo.,  lot  >.  Dearborn  St,        Chicago,  111 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


Sly  method  is  tbo  on 
painlcBu ,  bnruilcsn. 
1).  J.  MVHMH, 


way  to  prevent  the  hair  from  ;ro«  iuj  asain.  Ear* 
xu-nre.    Booklet  free.    Write  to-daT. 
124-D  Miihlrr  Park,     PROYIDEM'E.  R.  I. 


Men  of  Ideas 


and  inventive  ability 
should  write    for  new 
rl  Inventions."  "Patent  Buyers"  und 
r  Patent  iirMYour  Money. "Advice  Free. 

It.lMJULFU  K  C0.,  I'ulcil(  AUuiucj,,  Uc'itl.    I  "  ,i  lilii  :lon,  D.C. 


The  Hut  in  the  Forest 

(Continued  from  pagri  :jgi 

who  were  given  the  forms  of  the  cock, 
the  hen,  and  the  brindled  cow,  until  a 
maiden  should  come  who  would  be  as 
thoughtful  for  the  poor  dumb  beasts  as 
she  was  of  me.  Last  night  at  midnight 
the  spell  was  ended,  and  the  hut  has  once 
more  become  my  royal  palace.  " 

So  saying,  the  prince  took  her  hand, 
and,  calling  his  attendants,  told  them  to 
bring  the  woodcutter  and  his  wife  to  the 
palace  to  be  present  at  the  wedding 
feast. 

"But  where  are  my  two  sisters?" 
asked  the  maiden. 

"They  are  locked  in  the  cellar, "  re- 
plied the  prince,  "where  they  shall  re- 
main until  tomorrow  morning.  Then 
they  will  be  taken  into  the  forest,  where 
they  must  work  for  the  charcoal  burners 
until  they  have  learned  to  be  kinder  to 
the  poor  dumb  creatures  about  them." 


Literary  Assistance 

All  work  prepared  lo  order. 

Debate  Outlines,  any  subject.  Both  afhrmative 

and  negative  J1.00.  either  50e.  Complete  discus. 
sionsf'J.'iU  per  thousand  wonts. 

Essays.  Orations,  speeches,  etc.,  on  any  BUbJeet 
ami  for  any  occasion  $2.5u  per  thousand  word* 
Outlines  (1. 00  each. 

.Manuscripts  of  all  kinds  revised  *l."0  per 
thousand  words. 

Book  Reviews  a  specially. 

JOHN  H.  ARNOLD, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


'Lists  of  Neede 

■Ifmvlo  OelYnu 


First  Year  Arithmetic 

(Continued  from  page 

Children  in  this  grade  should  learn  the 
use  of  actual  measures,  They  should 
know  that  12  in.  =1  ft.,  3  ft.=l  yd.,  and 
should  employ  this  knowledge  in  making 
measurements.  They  should  know  the 
cent,  5-cent  piece,  dime,  and  the  dollar 
as  10  dimes  (or  even  100  cents)  and 
should  use  toy  money  in  playing  store. 
They  should  know  the  pint  and  quart, 
and  use  these  in  measuring  water  or 
some  other  convenient  substance.  Other 
terms  such  as  pound,  week,  minute, 
mile,  and  gallon  may  be  used  inciden- 
tally, but  they  need  not  be  learned  in 
tables  at  present. 

It  is  important  to  use  objects  freely 
wherever  they  assist  in  understanding 
number  relations,  but  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  abandon  them  as  soon  as  they 
have  served  their  purpose.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  any  particular  set  of  ob- 
jects) blocks,  disks,  measures,  pictures,' 
picture  cards,  etc.)  is  tiresome  and  nar- 
rowing. Pestalozzi  was  wiser  than  many 
of  his  successors  when  he  used  anything 
that  came  to  hand  to  illustrate  most  of 
his  number  work.  To  continue  to  use 
objects  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  nec- 
essary is  like  always  encouraging  a  child 
to  ride  in  a  baby  carriage. 

6  9  9 

+3       -6  —3 

9  3  6 

ll  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  teachers  that  the  symbols  that 
children  should  visualize  are  those  that 
they  will  need  in  practial  calculation. 
Thus  it  is  much  better  to  drill  upon  the 
annexed  forms  than  upon  6-f3  =  9,  9  -6 
=3,  9-3—6,  since  the  latter  are  never 
used  in  calculation.  For  ease  in  printing 
and  writing,  symbols  like  6  r 3 = 9  have 
their  important  place,  but  the  eye  should 
become  accustomed  to  the  perpendicular 
arrangement  so  as  to  catch  number  com- 
binations, as  it  must  do  when  we  come 
to  actual  addition. 

While  it  is  proper  to  begin  by  reading 
6+2  "six  and  two"  and  S — 6  "eight  less 
six,"  the  words  "plus"  and  "minus" 
should  soon  enter  into  the  vocabulary  of 
the  child  as  part  of  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  subject.  It  is  proper  to 
call  a  cat  a  "pussy"  for  a  while,  and  a 
horse,  a  "pony"  but  the  time  soon  comes 
for  "cat"  and  "horse" — and  so  for  the 
technical  expressions  in  arithmetic. 

In  this  grade  problems  of  play,  of  the 
simplest  home  purchases,  and  of  inter- 
esting measures  should  dominate.  In 
general,  for  all  grades,  the  oral  problems 
should  have  a  local  color,  relating  to  real 
things  that  the  children  know  about.  The 
building  of  a  house  near  the  school,  the 
repairing  of  a  street,  the  cost  of  school 
supplies — these  and  hundreds  of  similar 
ideas  may  properly  suggest  problems 
adaptable  to  every  school  year.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  textbook  in  the  grades 
where  it  is  used  to  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  suggestive  written  work,  but 
it  can  never  furnish  all  the  oral  work 
needed  nor  can  it  meet  all  local  condi- 
tions. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  early  work  in 
this  grade  the  following  oral  exercise  is 
submitted: 

I.  I Imv  many  inches  wide  is  the  win- 
dow pane?    How  many  inches  high? 


I'm"  -  -I  ..Oil  up.     Mil  l)  „r  HKMKl) 
4jzU,    .int»h-rral<4tu)&aA.M  ►  HI  t  HICHS1 
■  «■   fltll  r>.  allowing  RK  VI  AL  TO  AI-I-I.Y 
OS   PBICE.    tree  Trill-  IntlallmriJ 
payment*  il  desired.  Write  for  cataloz  K 
IIPEWRItCR EMPORIUM. 34-36  W. Lake  SI..  Caoato 

Money-Making  Farms  t h r-m:  :i 
I  ono  acre  to  l.U  OiiercB.  *5f»  to  ♦Wi.OW.  maiiv  with  Jho- 

I  M„ck,  ttfulauderopflncludad.     Wrlta  for  Hlruufa  >«»  Catalicoe  Ku  ML 

E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Sta.  3099. 47  W.34th  St,NewYork 

BILLY  SUNDAY'S  MESSAGE 

AUTHORIZED.  We  will  pay  >ou  (120.00  to  distribute  it 
in  your  neighborhood.  60  day  a*  wurk.  Great  Opportunity 

for  man  or  wuraati.    >  |>are  time  ma  v      u  »<■.).  1'krtU u  la  r*  and  £*Mp  •  iIU.K. 

UNIVERSAL  BIBLE  HOUSE,  600  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

\\^e  have  permanent  positions  with  guaranteed  sal- 
ary for  a  few  capable  teaehers.    Outdoor  ciltica- 
tional  work.    A<Mn  s~.  The  Frontier  I'ress  Com- 
pan>  ,  N|()  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hullalo,  N.  V. 

C/-.«,*.  AIL.  ~.  wirhoofl  Genuine  stamps,  inrh  Itlio- 
Oiamp  silDum  desia,  Congo  (tig«"n,  China  dragon) 
Tasmania  (landscape),  Jamaica  [waterfalls',  etc.  tu*. 
List  Free.  W«  RujrStaiapi.  llt'88IAK  STAMP  CO., St.  I  k»». 

I  A  nice  Makeshiel  -  MOpei  100.  No 

l-'^al'II'-'  OnnviiKsiiii! 


.Kali 


.  'lirh. 


DISTRIBUTORS  WASTED  %IZ™,  11 

package!  I'crfmned  l!..rm«  s.^,,,  |>  ,r  .  ill  r  Baapp.rtr.  fVo  ra)tUnl  Or 

experience  needed,    h.  n  tltll  A  <  o..       laililyle  PI.,  Ckleag* 

100  Envelopes  v""r         f  30c  postpaid 

r       pruile-l  on  the  corner  r  r 

Samples  free.   D.I.  BHENEISA,       Wheeler,  Indiana 


\fr\T4T  Pair  Silk  Ho»    I  -  .."1 

.^UDltllL?  color.  Beiiuliful  lined  mill. 
Good  profits.  Agents  wanted.  Write  today.  Tltll-I.f- 
vt  I  vil  Hil  l  s,  Dtpl    N,  113  >„.  uih  St    i-  I  I'll!  >.  Pa. 


To  a  rh  Arc  1  ivc  capable  ladies  to  I 

ICavllClo  dei  strate,  and  s<.|t  dealers;  r- <  to 

 B50  pi  t    eek    railroad  fare  paid. 

GOODRICH  DRUG  CO.,  Omaha.  Ncbr.,  Dept.  D. 


Hotel  Chelsea 

West  Twenty-Third  Street, 
At  Seventh  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK, 

The  Fireproof  Hotel  of  New  York. 


European  plan. 
500  Kooms. 


All  Outside  Rooms 
too  Hal  lis. 


Hoom  with  adjoining  bath.  $1.00  and 
$1.50;  two  persons,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 
Room  with  private  bath,  one  person, 

$2.00  ;   two  persons  $3.00. 
Suites,  parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 
$3.00  and  upward. 

Three  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station,  ton 
minutes  from  Grand  Central  station.  Within 
convenient  walking  distance  of  shopping  and 
theatre  districts.  Nearest  hotel  to  the  steamship 
piers  and  to  t tie  railway  terminals  at  fool  of 
West  Twenty-third  street. 
ltKsTACUANT  a  la  carte  .and  taMe  d'liote. 
Club  Breakfasts,  ,"">c.:  Luncheons,  '>ik-. 
and  Dinner.  73c.  Music. 

SPKCTAli  TKKMS  TO  lOUKIST  P.\l!TrKS. 

Xew  colored  map  of  New  York 
scut  free  on  application. 


Your  Bunion  Can  Be  Cured 

; Instant  RelieF 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


Don't  send  me  one  cent—  lost  let  me  prove 

It  to  you  as  I  ha\e  done  for  67,632  others  in  thelivtt 
eix  months.  I  claim  to  have  the  only  successful 
cure  ftT  bunions  ever  made  nnd  I  want  >ou  io  let 
me  send  you  a  treutmcnt,  FKKK,  entirely  at  m v 
expense.  I  don't  care  how  m;iny  so-eaJIcd  c«n 
or  shields  or  pads  you  e\er  tried  vrithool  success— 
1  don't  care  how  d  isiiusicd  yon  fT-el  with  theni  all— 
von  have  not  trie<i  my  cure,  nud  I  hnvo  surh  abm- 
lute  coufidt  nee  ia  it  that  I  nm  c«dng  ft*  send 
you  n  trcaiiitcnt  nh«nliitely  t'RKK.  It  is  a 
wonderful  yot  simple  home  treatment  which  re- 
lieves you  almost  instantly  of  all  pain;  it  rento\es 
the  cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  tho  uc'y  deform- 
ity disappears— all  this  while  you  are  wearing 
tighter  snoes  than  ever.  I  know  it  will  do  a  1 1  t  his 
and  I  wunt  yon  to  send  for  a  treatment.  FKK£« 
nt  my  expense,  l>c<*'inse  I  know 
you  will  then  tell  all  your 
friends  about  it  just  as  thoso 
67.532  others  are  doing  now. 
Write  now,  as  this  announce- 
ment may  not  appear  in  this 
paper  again,  dust  send  your 
Diime  nnd  address  and  tre.it- 
ment  will  beseut  J  on  promptly 
in  plain  sealed  en\elo;>e. 
FOOT  REMEDY  CO. 

3525  W.  29th  St. 
Chicago  .,|||| 
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Your  Ideal  of  a 
Summer  School 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


N= 


A  BEAUTIFUL  campus  o; 
t^.  Jl  iehiean,  o  few 


:>n  tho  wooded  shores  of 
w  mill's  from  Chicago. 
Grout  gynimisiiTin,  new  dormitories,  special  re- 
creation features. 

Liberal  Arts— ('nurses  adapted  for  teachers and 
for  those  needing  additional  college  credit. 
Xianguages  —  Educat  ion  —  History  —  Literature— 
Sciences — Philosophj . 

School  of  Music— Seventy-two  hoars  of  class  in- 
struction  in  Piano-Teaching  Metho<ls,  Harmony, 
Musieul  Analysis  and  Historj  id  Music,  ror  #25. 
Also  opportunity  for  ex  perl  private  instruction 
in  Piano.  Violin,  Voice  or  Organ,  Under  direc- 
tion of  Peter  ('.  Lutkin. 

School  ol  Oraton    n  Professional    School  for 
Study  in  Kxprcssioii,  Physical  Training.  »• 
Public  Speaking.  Oral  Kniilish,  ( 'hi  Id  i  en's  I 


SI  i 


Pr 


I  . 


.In 


Irs  prepared  for  teaching  and  public  platform. 
June  21  to  July  31,  1915 
For  Book  of  Courses  and  Views,  write 

C.  S.  MARSH,  1920  University  Hall,  Evanston,  Illinois 


The  University  of  Chicago 


Offers  instruction  dur- 
um the  Summer  Quarter 
on  the  same  basis  as  dur- 
ing the  other  quarters 
of  Hie  academic  year. 
The  undergraduate  col- 
leges, the  %  I  a  d  U  a  I  0 
schools,  and  I  he  profes- 
sional schools  provide 
courses  In  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, Science,  Com- 
merce and  Adminis 
tration.  Law,  Medi 
cine.  Lducation,  and 
Divinity.  Instruction 
is  given  by  regular 
members  of  the  Uni- 
versity staff  which  is 
augmented  in  the  sum- 


h' 


profs 


'Pi" 


it  of 


and  iDStruc- 
»i  iter  instil  u- 


Summer  Quarter,  1915 
1st  Term  June  21-July  28 
2nd  Term  July  29-Scpt.  3 
Mitchell  Tower  Detailed  announcements 

Witt  be  8CiU  ujjon  upplication 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,     -  Illinois 


FLAG  FREE 

ALL  SEWED  BUNTING  FLAG 

Size.  5  ft.  x  8  ft.,  -18  stars.    Sewed  stripes 

ami  sewed  stars— not  pninted  like  a  g  1 

man/  you  see.  .Send  for  our  30  liut- 
tons.  Have  the  children  and  your 
friends  assist  you  in  selling 
them  at  10c  each.  Return 
theproceeds  to  us,  and  we 
will  forward  the 
B  u  u  t  i  n  K  Flag  Mil 
es  paid.  You 
I  hold  an  "Old 
ry  Day"  at  your 
100I.  Beautiful 
;  Flag  to  those  ro- 
turning  proceeds 
within  IS  days.  All 
goods  guaranteed.  We  return  your  money  if  not 
balislied. 

THi;  COLIN  SUPPLY  CO.,      362  Pike  St.,       Covington,  Ky. 


Nadine 
Face  Powder 

(/>/,  Green  Boxes  Only) 


J 


Keeps  The  Complexion 
Beautiful 

Soft  and  velvety.  Money 
back  if  not  entirely  pleased. 
Nadine  is  pure  and  harm- 
less. Adheres  until  washed  off.  Prevents 
sunburn  and  return  of  d  is  c  o  1  or  a  tion  s. 
A  million  delighted  users  prove  its  value. 
Popular  tints,  Flesh,  Pink,  Brunette,  White, 
Site,  by  toilet  counters  or  mail.  Dept.  I. 
NationalToiletCompany,  Paris, Tenn.,  U.S.A. 


Don't  Be  Hard  Up1 


,  $2,000  Year  Easy 

Coin.  Surer,  Nickel 
ami  Iffetnl  Plating.  'Gentl  ao<i  I, allies  —  at 
pliuc— takiiiR  onlrrs,  usinc  au4 

iseliine  I'rof.  Gray'a  Platen.  Plates  watohei, 
elry,  tableware,  biojclel  ami  all  metal 
goods.  No  experience,  heavy  plate,  modern 
.  methods.  We  do  plalinK,  manufacture  out- 
ifits,  all  Bi/es.    Guaranteed.    Only  outfits 
nplete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 
I  ready  for  work.   Vfe  (eaeh  Jim  the  art, 
furnish  seerets  and  formula;  FREE. 
|  Write  foday.    Teilimootall,  samples, 
,  FRF.F..  Address 
WW  it  CO,  l'latlag  Works,      1C/  tray  B  ld  g,  tlnrlnnall,  tf. 


2.  How  many  feet  long  is  your  desk, 
and  how  many  inches  over? 

3.  How  many  feet  and  inches  from  the 
floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  blackboard? 

4.  Stepping  as  you  usually  do  in  walk- 
ing, find  how  many  paces  in  the  length  of 
the  room. 

5.  How  many  paces  wide  do  you  think 
the  room  is?  Pace  the  width  and  see  if 
you  are  right. 

(i.  How  tall  do  you  think  you  are? 
Measure.  How  many  feet,  and  how 
many  inches  over? 

7.  How  many  inches  from  the' lower 
left-hand  corner  of  this  page  to  the  up- 
per rifrht-hand  corner? 

8.  How  wide  do  you  think  the  door  is? 
Measure.  How  many  feet,  and  how 
many  inches  over? 

It  is  expected  that  children  in  this 
grade  will  become  familiar  with  the 
names  of  the  common  solids  and  polygons 
needed  in  their  work.  For  example,  the 
square,  rectangle,  triangie,  oblong,  cube, 
sphere,  cylinder,  pryamid,  prism,  and 
similar  forms  should  be  handled  and  their 
names  should  be  known.  Paper  cutting 
and  folding  is  very  helpful  in  the  study 
of  plane  figures  and  in  the  work  with 
fractions. 

Even  in  the  first  grade,  and  still  more 
in  the  succeeding  years,  a  time  limit 
should  be  set  on  all  number  work.  The 
children  should  see  how  many  questions 
they  can  answer  individually,  or  as  a 
class,  or  as  half  of  the  class,  in  a  minute 
or  in  some  other  period  of  time.  Unless 
this  is  done,  or  some  similar  plan  is 
adopted,  the  tendency  to  dawdle  over  the 
work  will  begin  to  crystallize  into  a 
habit,  and  computation  will  take  much 
more  time  than  necessary. 


A  Little  Dutch  Boy  and  Girl 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

sound  very  terrible,  they  did  not  hurt 
much.  Someway  Heinrich  knew  that 
the  master  really  approved  of  what  he 
had  done.  And  it  was  with  the  utmost 
friendliness  that  the  two  bade  each  other 
good-night. 

"I  suppose  you  will  go  to  the  wharf  to 
see  the  ship  come  in  from  Holland  to- 
night. You  had  better  hasten,"  said  the 
master. 

A  large  part  of  the  settlement  was  at 
the  wharf  for  it  was  still  a  great  event 
when  a  ship  came  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. Anneke  and  Heinrich  pressed  well 
to  the  front.  The  first  passenger  to  come 
down  the  gangplank  was  a  stout  old 
gentleman  with  a  wooden  leg  trimmed 
with  silver.  Heinrich  looked  up  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"Mynheer  Stuyvesant!"  he  gasped, 
"have  you  come  back?" 

But  Anneke  ran  up  to  the  old  ex-gov- 
ernor and  reaching  up  her  round  rosy 
little  Dutch  face,  bestowed  upon  him  a 
hearty  Dutch  kiss. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  myn- 
heer," shesaid.  And  the  other  children, 
taking  example  from  her,  crowded 
around  him  in  the  heartiest  of  welcomes. 
Someway — they  hardly  knew  why — they 
felt  as  if  it  were  a  beloved  grandfather 
comeback  to  them.  And  Silver  Leg  felt 
so  too,  and  tears  that  were  tears  of  joy 
came  into  his  eyes. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  back,"  he  said.  "I 
found  that  after  all  I  could  not  be  happy 
away  from  New — New — York." 

He  made  a  wry  face  at  the  new  name 
but  his  eyes  lit  up  with  a  wondrous 
smile  as  he  gazed  at  the  flat  little  earth- 
en fort  with  its  windmill  and  high  flag- 
staff, the  double-roofed  church  with  its 
square  tower,  and  the  rows  of  little 
houses  hugging  the  fort  so  closely  that  it 
was  little  v/onder  that  the  citizens  feared 
to  have  the  English  guns  fired  at  it  as 
they  would  have  laid  their  dwellings  flat. 
The  smile  brightened  as  his  gaze  took  in 
the  beautiful  river  shining  in  the  after- 
noon sun,  the  thrifty  farms  that  almost 
covered  Manhattan  Island,  the  forests 
and  fertile  stretches  and  blue  hills  be- 
yond. 

"I  found  that  I  loved  the  new  world 
best,"  he  said  brokenly.  "It  called  me 
back.  I  will  settle  on  my  own  farm,  the 
liouwerij,  and  there  will  I  end  my  days.  " 

And  so  brave  old  ex-governor  Silver 
Leg  returned  and  settled  down  like  any 
other  Dutch  farmer  on  the  land  granted 
him  by  the  government,  and  so  it  is  thai 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  New 
York  city  streets  is  called  after  his  es- 
tate, the  Lowery. 


Reduce  or  Increase  Your  Weight 
Perfect  Your  Figure 

My  motion  picture  "Neptune's  Daughter"  and 
my  own  exhibitions  on  the  stage,  show  what 
my  course  of  Physical  Culture  has  done  for  me. 

Become  my  pupil  and  it  will  do  as  much  for  you. 
Dcvolc  but  fifteen  minutes  daily  to  my  system  and 
you  can  weigh  what.  Nature  intended.    In  the 
privacy  of  your  own  hoinp  you  can  reduce  any  par 
of  your  figure  burdened  with  superfluous  flesh  or  build  up  am  pari 

that  is  undeveloped. 

My  course  tends  to  make  a   figure    perfectly  proportioned 
throughout— a  full  rounded  neck,  shapely  Bhou.d.jrs,  anus  and 
legs;  a  line,  fresh  complexion;  good    carriage  with  erect 
poise  and  grace  of  movement. 

Improve  Your  Health 

My  system  stimulates,  reorganizes  anil  regenerates 
It  helps  transform  your  food  into 
is  your  Ilea  rl .  I  lings 


uir  entu 


a  in 

dist 

My  litiok  "The 
read  by  every  wen 
i/o\t.  free.    It  ox  pi 
fallacy  thai  lack 
beauty  or  lie 
not  he  avoided.  U 
I  explain  liow  evei 
woman  can  he  vig 
orous,  healthy 
and  at  true 
tive. 


p  Metis 
ed  what  I 
teach,  in 
child  hood  I 
was  puny  ami 
le  f  o  r  in  i' d.  J 
have  overcome 
ill  weaknesses  ley 
my  own  natural, 
druidess  method!). 
Millions  of  people 
lave  seen  in  me  a  liv- 
g  demonstration  ol 
unique  system  of 
health-culture    and  hody 
building,     if  you  are  weak, 
fat,  thin,  unshapely, 
tired,  lacking  vitality  or  in  any 
other  respect  not  at  your  very  best. 
I  can  surely  be  ol  service  to  you. 


MY  GUARANTEE 

i  my  free  hook  "The  Body  Beautiful," 
ich  is  fully  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
myself,  explaining  my  system,  I  give  fall  particulars  ol  my 

Guarantee  Trial  Plan,  whereby  you  can  test  the'  val  I  my 

instruction  without  risking  a  single  penny. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  "The  Body  Beautiful"  and  Trial  Plan  to-day. 

ANNETTE  KELLERM AN,      u  WEST  nS^jiVW  vohk 


This  is  the  only  course  of  1'liysicul  Culture,  guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  money  refunded. 


American  Conservatory  of  Music 

Chicago's  Foremost  School  ol  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 


Offers  Courses  in  Piano,  Voiee,   Violin,  Pub 
Normal  Training  School  supplies  teael 

Summer  Normal  Session  t£7£Zluo\  fx 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAFDT,  President. 


School  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  Superior 
\  for  colleges.    Diplomas  and  Degrees, 
in-  28th  to  July  30  Led  arcs  andltocdtals  by  eminent  odu- 
irma  moderate.  Catftlug  auU  Suimuci  ScmIuii  cruspcvtim  mint  PfiJfiK. 

Kimball  Hall.  Chicago.  Illinois 


IT  STICKS 
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Beautifully  Colored 
WESTERN    POST    CARD  VIEWS 

or  the  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  Parks,  Alaska 
and  glorious  West.  12s  extraordinarily  line  views 
for  si. Remarkable  Photographic  Posl  (  aids 
of  Terrible  Omaha  Tornado  of  IMS,  r>0  for  $1.50. 

SENTINEL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Post  Card  Dept.         -         Everett,  /Mass. 


Teacher!  Without  any  Expense 

you  can  secure  for  your  School,  delivered  free 
Our  28  Volume  Authorized  Boy  Scouts' Library  Bound 
in  Cloth.  Vour  pupils  will  gladly  do  for  you  (in  a 
few  hours  spare  time)  all  that  is  necessary 
lo  secure  it.  Write  us  today  for  particulars'. 
McMINN   fj   GEAR,   125   Pingree    Avenue,  Detroit. 


Write  Right 


t  h 


The  strongest  and  purest 
glue  on  the  market. 
In  convenient  pin 
tubes.  Handy 
for  the  School^ 
Teacher' s 
desk 

For  sale  by  Stationers 
Sample  tube  on  request. 


THIS  TAG  MAKKKS 

lioston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
St.  Louis    London     Berlin     Buenos  Aires 


IW  uscog  ra  ph. 
hand  writer.  Prevciils 
t.  Price  I5c.  Agents 
hether  you  area  teacher 


MUSCOURAPH  CO.,  Greenfield.  O. 


"Writings  That  Command  Attention" 

Orations,  Kssays,  Club  papers,  etc.  composed -for  alt 
events.  Even  ' subject  distinctively  treated.  Five 
minute  (500  words)  paper  one  dollar.  Written  to 
order,  not  ordinary  stock  affairs. 

F.phr&im  Buchwald,  Dep't  N.  113  East  129  St.,  New  York. 


t  iMinl-iin  Pen  Guaranteed    $1.00.  Money 

ntiiiiidiii  nil     .,.  I,  ,„„  ,.,„,,.  \,, 

use  having  high  priced  pens  before  tesliug  out  this  our.. 
UCONOMY  CO.,  Charlotte.  IS.  C. 


WE  AID  YOU  IN  PREPARING 
ADDRESSES  -  DEBATES— LECTURES 
Special  Articles  Written  to  Order 

superior  Service,  Best  Wbrary  Facilities 

>Seud  stamp  for  full  Information 
MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  Irvington,  Newark,  N.J. 


EARN  $1,200  A  YEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 


Writ  lag  one  moving  picture  pl;n 
•Ureal er  Thai.  Supply.  You 

show  you  how.  Sfiid  for  free  I 
formation  and  special 


Deiusi  ml 

write  them.  We 
;let,  valuable  iu- 
('hicag'o  l'hotn- 


l  adies  lo  Sew 


canvassing  ;  seuu  wianipeii  en\ci<>[ 
UNIVERSAL  CO.,  Dept.  21,   Walnut  tit.'  I'l 


Pa  J 


nlaywrielil  College]  ll»v         W. I... Chicago, 

DAAVC  iv-t  self -teaching  for 
MMwMWiMwrm  a9   1  Wrieuitiiral. 

■«  a-a*  jjel.hani,.11ii  Scicntirte  I 
erary,  anything  Technical.   Common  or  unusual  sub- 
jects.  Any  language.  List  compiled  6c.   Mention  your 
subject  di -la i U.  C.  Uigene  <'»».,  2141-0  I'psl       Ban  iYauei*eb. 


Typewriters  , 

SmilhPrcm'icr.  Hammond,  jlO.00.  Oliv- 
er. Underwood.  $lfi.00.  Guaranteed  For 
five  M  ars.  Kliipped  fifteen  days  free 
trial.  Send  Tor  our  catalog.  Agents 
wanted.  Harlem  Typewriter  Exehanee. 
Ue|it.  .N.  I., 217  \>rsl  tilths,!.,  AoirHul'kl  itv. 
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J  11  M  II  1  I  II  II  II  Ill  llll    I  I  II  I  II  III  I  It. 

[  Bust  and  Hips  j 

I  Bust  and  hips  are  the  two  great  = 
I  points  of  difficulty  in  dress  fit-  § 
\  ting.    But  the  E 
Hall-Borchert 

"Queen" 

\   Adjustable  Dress  Form 

Can  duplicate  your  figure  E 
at  bust  ami  hips  or  at  = 
all  otlier-  points,  making  E 
dressmaking  easy  and  all  E 
fitting  correct.  Every  : 
section  of  the  "Queen"  E 
adjusts  independently,  re-  E 
producing  height,  mea-  E 
surements,  lines,  and  E 
proportions  of  the  •women  1 
in  tile  home  and  others,  2 
It  saves  hours  of  time,  E 
■wear  and  tear  on  nerves,  2 
danger  of  mistakes,  and  E 
is  a  necessity  to  every  E 
•woman  who  sews.  \ 

Write  today  for  Illustra-  = 
ted  Book  showing  forms  E 
for  home  use  and  for  E 
nse  in  Sewing  Classes.  2 
Ask  for  our  Club  Plan  if  E 
interested.  E 

I  Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co.,  [ 

E  Dept.  H,  30  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  = 
E  Dept.  H.  163-171  North  May  St.,  Chicago  E 
I     Dept.  H,  144  Tremont  St.,  Boston  E 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiHiiiHHiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiili'iiir 


Klie  Special  Purpose  Dress 

7, 


TRADE  fAff/r^ 


our  journey's  end. 
lish.  Can't  wrinkle, 
rush  off  and  a  sliake 
af  travel.  Roomy, 


oOuy  for  folilrr  fnl/i/ 
iUustrtttiiifl  and  Orxrrlbbi'g 
TRA  VEL-QO  WWK. 

BEYER  &  WILLIAMS  GARMENT  CO. 
Dept.  No.  66.    Buffalo,  N.  V. 


DUPLICATORS  - 

vre  will  send  posl  paid  one  No.  1.  pnntinft-surfu 
Ink  and  Sponge  complete.  Siitisfnctior)  or 
back.  NPK.C1AL  OfFER  TO  TKACHEES. 
YT.  I  isili.it  I'll.  118  Anulcrdnm  Ave.,  M 


Powdered 
Perfection 
For  the 
Complexion 


TO  give  your  skin  a  smooth , 
transparent  radiance  like 
Nature's  own  charm,  use  only  this  —  the 
powder  that  clings  and  beautifies. 

Ingr&m's 

FSouvcramc 

Face  Powder  50c  SjSffiSSXB 

T'our  lints :  pink,  white,  flesh,  brunette.  Send 
us  Oc  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of"  packing  and  mail- 
ing;, and  get  free  sample  of  above  and  Ingram's 
Rouge  in  novel  purse  packets,  and  also  samples 
of  Milkweed  Cream,  Zodenla  Toothl'o wder  and 
Perfume 

llmr  In       FREDERICK  P.  INGRAM  COMPANY 

IRB  t.  c,y  /  tfabltelu  d  i  885 

liMijlA'jJi  U    Windsor.  Can.  65  Tenth  St..  Octroit,  U.S.A. 

^  ItigtCtm'S  Milkweed  Cream 

!r~-  ^-j]  /'reserves  Good  Complexions 
E""u5!Ej!  —Improves  Had  Complexions 
I'  I'rirc  5(ir  mid  (l.UOift  druggists' 


Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Draw 

(Continued  from  i>;ig  S3) 

at  the  blackboard  and  mark  the  divisions 
with  a  point  as  at  X  in  E,  and  draw  the 
lines.  The  lower  line  will  be  30  degrees 
and  the  upper  60  degrees. 

Draw  an  angle  of  15  degrees  and  one  of 
75  degrees.  Draw  the  right  angle  and 
divide  it  into  30  and  60  degrees  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  in  F.  One-half 
of  the  lower  angle  will  be  30  degrees  and 
one-half  of  the  upper  angle  75  degrees. 

G  H  and  I  are  some  applications  of 
direction  showing  how  to  find  any  given 
direction.  In  G  there  is  a  tree  growing 
on  a22>^-degree  slope;  and  in  H  there 
is  a  tree  on  a  15-degree  slope,  and  in  I 
the  tree  slants  at  an  angle  of  75  degrees, 
and  the  bluff  opposite  at  a  30-degree  an- 
gle. All  of  these  angles  are  found  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  angles  in  ODE 
and  F. 

TEACHING  DIRECTION  TO 
CHILDREN 

Stand  before  the  class  and  hold  a 
pointer  in  a  vertical  direction  and  say, 
"lam  holding  the  pointer  in  a  vertical 
direction."  Hold  the  pointer  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  and  say,  "I  am  holding 
the  pointer  in  a  horizontal  direction." 
Hold  the  pointer  in  an  oblique  direction 
and  say,  "I  am  holding  the  pointer  in  an 
oblique  direction. " 

Go  through  the  same  process  again  and 
emphasize  these  directions  by  tone  of 
voice,  by  expression  of  face  and  by  em- 
phasis. A  smile  is  always  helpful.  Say 
the  words  vertical,  horizontal,  and  ob- 
lique very  distinctly,  slowly  at  first  and 
then  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

Give  the  pointer  to  a  pupil  and  ask 
him  to  hold  the  pointer  in  a  vertical,  a 
horizontal  and  an  oblique  direction.  Do 
this  several  times  with  various  pupils. 

Stand  before  the  class  and  hold  the 
stick  vertically  and  ask  the  pupil  to  name 
the  direction.  Do  the  same  with  the 
horizontal  and  oblique  directions. 

Stand  before  the  class  and  in  panto- 
mime make  a  vertical  movement  with 
the  hand  and  ask  a  pupil  to  name  the  di- 
rection of  the  movement.  Do  the  same 
with  the  other  two  directions. 

"George  may  stand.  Hold  your  right 
arm  so  that  it  will  be  vertical.  Hold  it 
so  that  it  will  be  horizontal.  Hold  it  so 
that  it  will  be  oblique  upward.  Oblique 
downward."  Drill  with  both  arms  to- 
gether. Drill  the  class  in  the  same 
manner. 

Draw  on  the  blackboard,  with  the  side 
of  a  piece  of  crayon  about  an  inch  long, 
the  letter  L  as  in  A  drawing  2.  Ask  a 
pupil  to  point  to  the  vertical  line.  To 
the  horizontal  line. 

Draw  the  letter  T  in  the  same  manner 
and  follow -with  Z  and  then  with  H  N  K, 
and  as  you  draw  each  letter  ask  the  pu- 
pils to  point  out  and  name  each  direction. 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  the  shed  D 
and  as  you  draw  each  line  ask  a  pupil  to 
name  the  direction.  Do  the  same  with 
the  bird-house  E. 

Draw  C  on  the  blackboard'  Give  the 
pointer  to  a  pupil  and  ask  him  to  point 
to  the  lines  as  you  call  them,  or  ask  him 
to  find  the  horizontal  lines,  vertical  lines 
and  oblique  lines.  Do  the  same  with  the 
landscape. 

"George,  go  to  the  blackboard  and  draw 
a  tree  resting  on  a  horizontal  surface; 
draw  one  on  an  oblique  surface.  "Let  the 
class  do  the  same  with  trees,  with  balls 
and  with  posts. 

Draw  a  short  post  on  the  blackboard. 
Ask  a  pupil  to  lean  a  stick  against  it  as 
in  E,  drawing  3. 

Ask  a  pupil  to  draw  a  vertical  post. 
An  oblique  post  slanting  to  the  right; 
slanting  to  the  left.  To  draw  a  vertical 
tree;  a  tree  slanting  to  the  right;  to  the 
left  as  B. 

Draw  four  croquet  balls  on  the  black- 
board and  ask  a  pupil  to  draw  a  vertical 
stripe;  a  horizontal;  an  oblique  as  in  F. 

Draw  a  wheel  on  the  blackboard  simi- 
lar to  G  and  ask  a  pupil  to  draw  two 
vertical  spokes;  two  horizontal  spokes 
and  four  oblique  spokes. 

Draw  a  girl  .similar  to  I  on  the  black- 
board and  Let  the  pupils  add  vertical, 
horizontal  and  oblique  arms  as  shown  in 
I  ,1  K  and  L. 

Draw  the  head  and  body  of  a  boy  on 
the  blackboard  similar  to  M  and  let  the 
pupilsadd  the  legs  in  vertical,  horizontal 
and  oblique  directions  as  shown  in  M  N 
OP  Q  and  K. 


As  far  as  possible  let  one  pupil  draw 
first,  to  show  how,  and  then  follow  with 
class  work.  Remember  all  the  time  that 
you  are  teaching  direction. 

NOT B  : — Teachers  wishing  information  ad- 
ditional to  that  given  in  this  series  of  drawing 
lessons  will  find  it  in  a  Correspondence  Course. 
Address  the  author,  1).  R.  Augsburg,  <f.s>i  l'uller- 
ton  Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 


Teaching  Latitude  and  Longitude 

By  Florence  O.  Markell 

The  knowledge  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude possessed  by  the  average  pupil  is 
very  hazy. 

Too  many  pupils  go  through  the  grades 
and  high  school  without  ever  noticing  for 
themselves,  or  having  it  brought  to  their 
notice,  that  some  places,  though  differing 
widely  in  products,  industries,  etc. ,  due 
to  climatic  conditions,  are  exactly  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  equator. 

Lead  a  class  to  note  that  Peking,  China, 
Northern  Japan,  Madrid,  Spain,  Denver, 
Colorado  and  Central  Ohio,  are  crossed 
by  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortieth  par- 
allel. At  once  an  enthusiastic  discussion 
of  the  characteristics  of  each  place  will 
follow. 

Much  depends  upon  the  pupils  having 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  latitude  and  longitude. 

It  is  taken  up  and  developed  by  the  aid 
of  the  device  1  am  about  to  describe.  I 


My  Beauty  Exercises 

will  make  you  look  Younger 
and  More  Genuinely  Beauti 
fill  than  all  the  artificial,  ex- 
ternal treatments  known. 

Aa  my  way  is  Just  Natures 

Way .  results  are  pprmaneul  ami 
I  come  soon.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  how  the  too  thin  la' e  and 
neck  round  out  and  the  hollows 
till  in  by  scientifically  developing 
and  thickening  the  muscles, 
oilier  special  exercise!  Reduce 
Double  Chin  by  working  away 
exfess fatty  tissue,  leaving  the 
flesh  firm. 

Wrinkles  caused  by  the  droop- 
ing   facial  muscles  disappear. 
Muddy,  sallow  skins  become  cleat 
and  the  complexion  I  resh  as  in 
<  n  r  I  hood.     So  one  too  old  to 
benefit. 

Instructions  for  beautifying  the 
hair,  hands,  nails  and  feet  are  in 
eluded. 

Write  today  for  my  illustrated  T'aclal  llr-auty 
Booklet— FREE.  If  you  tell  me  what  Improvement 
you  would  like  I  can  write  you  more  helpfully. 


KATHRYN  MURRAY,  209  State  Street,  Dept.  H,  Chicago 

The  First  Woman  lo  Ouch  SrirnllJIc  t'nrlitlExa  elu 
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The  Perfect  Tour 


i 


To  The 

California  Expositions 

Provides  For 

B   A  choice  of   attractive  ltineiancs 

A  special  pnvate  train 
jj   Superior    Accommodations     and  I 

-service  , 
g   Congenial  traveling  Companions 

Freedom  from  responsibility 
g   Moderate,  all-inclusive  cost. 
'=     For  circular  with  complete  description  H 
Address : 

THE  REX  TOURS, 
[      1523  Marquette  Building,  | 
Chicago 
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Blackboard   Drawing  Used  in  Teaching 
Latitude  and  Longitude 

find  that  pupils  not  only  understand  but 
actually  like  the  work  and  enter  into  it 
with  the  spirit  akin  to  that  with  which 
a  game  is  played. 

Draw  a  large  circle  on  the  board.  Rep- 
resent the  equator  by  a  colored  line. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  360° 
around  the  equator,  180°  from  pole  to 
pole,  90°  from  equator  to  pole,  and  drill 
on  these  facts  until  the  class  knows  the 
degrees  in  each  division. 

Draw  a  line  one-third  the  distance 
from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole.  Pu- 
pils will  see  that  this  line  is  30°  north  of 
the  equator.  Next  a  line  two-thirds  of 
the  distance,  which  is  60°.  Sub-divide 
each  of  these  spaces  into  10°  spaces  by 
lighter  lines. 

Every  part  of  one  line  is  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  equator — hence  is  known 
as  a  parallel. 

Proceed  with  the  southern  hemisphere 
in  the  same  manner. 

Bring  out  the  definite  statement  that 
— "Latitude  is  distance"  —  more  fully 
that,  "Latitude  is  the  distance  in  de- 
grees north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

Now  develop  the  meaning  of  meridian 
(mid-day  line).  Explain  that  any  one 
meridian  may  be  used  to  number  from, 
but  that  the  one  at  Greenwich  is  univer- 
sally used.  Represent  this  by  a  colored 
line,  and  draw  others,  numbering  each. 

From  the  definition  of  latitude  now 
known  develop  that,  "Longitude  is  the 
distance  in  degrees  east  or  west  of  any 
chosen  meridian.  Make  it  plain  to  the 
class  that  latitude  and  longitude  are  dis- 
tances, not  parallels  or  meridians. 

The  practice  in  locating  places  may  be 
made  into  a  game.  A  great  amount  of 
practice  should  be  given. 

Enclose  numbers  in  circles  on  the 
diagram.  These  represent  lands  and 
must  be  located.  For  example,  1  is  30° 
N.  Lat..  30°  W.  Long.  ;  2  is  40°  S.  Lat., 
30°  E.  Long.  ;  3  is  20°  S.  Lat.,  70°  VV. 
Long. 
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Sixty  Ways  to 
MaKe  Money 

Every  woman  is  interested  in  this 
subject— few  know  how.  Greater 
little  booklet  e*er  written.  dive- 
you  n  world  of  information  on  how 
to  become  independent.  Send 
10  cents — stamps  or  moiK-.i . 
ALOEN  COMPANY,  INe. 
Suite  Ml,  KararMga  ni«lc.. 
New  York  City 


To9*»hpr«     Give  F°ur  DUDila  everlasting  remem- 
Icalllvl  3*    b ranees.      Sample  Aluminum  w 
Hides  Book  Murk,  ic  Economy  Co.,  Charlotte.  N.C. 


EACHERS 


Wa  meuufaotnre 
Medals,  CUss 
Pins.  Kings  and 
Trop  h  y  Caps. 
Special  designs. 
HiKK   on  .,.|.iu»n..n.  , 

SENDforCATALOG   k  » 

OKIU.K- Mi*«l  game  iUt  wceiwd.  F.i>- 
ffravinz  FKKK  — milled  parrel  post  j*i<i 

l  It  \  S.     S.    ST  I  F  FT. 

Id  Medal  Manufacturer. 

;  siir.r  LITTLE  ROCK.  Arkansas. 


:5c  and  up. 
1000  styles 
at  all 

LOCkSTITCHEU  storcs- 


DEAN'S 

LOCKSTITCHEU 

APRONS 


Lonk  for 
this 
label. 

Sample  10c.    With  Dealer's  Name. 
Send  for  Style  Book 
Dean's  Aprons,  218  Everett  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 

CLASS  PI\S— Catalog  Free 

!Tf  I  Shows  all  styles  of  Pins,  liincs. Medals 
S!fe.  \ul  for  lliu-h  Xche. 
"rl-VtSBW  two.-oh-r  eunnitd.    silve  r  yUt. 
YS^i^^mi  M.iir 

Hi  slJiinl's-    Moiu  >   hark   if  not  |>1< 

Snri'i'isi-  >Mur  .  i.i-siuan-s  by  heine  rirst 
NO.  sc        to  wear  one.   Write  today,   lilt  IR1| 
AIMS  CO.,  Inf.,   l*pi.  «.      IJ  South  A»r.,   ll.~-ho.trr,  S.  T. 


ni.D  ITl'C   Orations  and  I--..-'' 
Hi  1)1  I  I  >  ! 

;,,„1  inn  Sul.je.-t.  r...  X*sn>s."  Ivi..  Hi  rents  '"■ 
HiUtllliMl  IttlCtAt,   f.  l>-  l-v  I"'.  l-rrnVnck.Msr/lansJ 
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How  Old  DoYou  Look?-Stop,Think  M 

If  yon  look  ol«ler  than  you  are,  it  is  because  = 

vou  are  treating  >  ourself  badly— neglect — is  the  m 

"word.   If  you  look  as  old  as  )ou  are,  still  you  are  §= 

unjust  to  yoni  self.  f    ,  ,  = 

Just  how  much  less  thnn  you rage  you  look  de-  = 

pen  <  Is  upon  how  faithfullv  von  follow  theinstrue-  = 

tions  whichcometo  you  with  the  Grace-Mildred  ^ 

Course  of  Physical  Culture  f  r  the  Fiice.       t  = 

"My  exercises  for  the  face  are  just  us  effective  ^ 

as  my  exercises  for  the  hotly  I  ave  proven  to  he  ^ 

in  over  70,  (XX)  cases.     Results  are  quick  and  == 

marvelous.   In  fn>m  6  to  10  minutes  n  day  you  ^ 

can  do  more  with  these  exericses  at  home  than  = 
massage  will  accomplish   in  ah  hour  a  day  in  a 

beauty  parlor."— Susanna  Cocroft.  EE 

Miss  Cocroft  after  many  years'  experience  has  = 

perfected  instructions  for  this  course,  which  = 

include  the  cure  of  the  Hair,  Eyes,  Hands  and  Feet.  ^ 

Wrinkle*,  Fliihhy  Thin  Neck,  Sallow,  Freckled  Skin  ^ 
UmiMe  China,    Crow's  Feet,  Dnmlrufr 

Tired  Eyed,        Pimple'*,  Thin. Dry  or  Oily  Hair  EE: 

Pouches  Under  Eyes,      Sagging  Facial  Muscles  = 
Tender,   Inflamed  Feet 

and  mnny  other  blemishes  are  relieved.  The  ex-  = 

pression  is  improi  ed,  the  skin  cleared,  the  hair  = 
made  glossy  and  more  abundant,  tlie  e>  68  strong- 

erand  more  luminous,  the  feet  comfortable,  and  e= 

the  hands  smooth  and  flexible.  In  fact  the  same  = 

phenomenal    implement  follows  a  fuithful  fcpp)ic*tioa  of  the  = 

GRACE-MiLDRtn  coi'RSE,  conducted  bii  her  nieces, 

which  has  mn.le  Misi  Cocroft  ferrous  in  in  Iter  treatment  of  the  ^ 

health  and  figures  of  women.     Write  for  FHKK  booklet  today.  EE 

GRACE-MILDRED  CULTURE  COURSE  j§ 

624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,        Dept.  5,        CHICACO  EE 
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Summer  Homes 

m  A  real  summer  home 
— the  sort  you  have  al- 
ways thought  of  as  a  lux- 
ury beyond  you— can  be 
had  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  a  very  moderate  in- 
come. Turn  your  thoughts  to 

ERMONT 


the  Green  Mountain  State — 
where  life  in  the  country  is 
worth  living.  Many  of  Na- 
ture's beauty  spots,  farms  or 
resort  locations,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  ridiculously  low 
prices. 

Write  today  for  free  books, 
published  by  the  State  of 
Vermont: 

"Vermont,  the  Land  of  Green  Mountains" 
"Vermont  Farms" 
"Vermont  Cottage  Sites" 
"Road  Map" 

Any  or  all  books  are  yours 
for  the  asking-. 

GUY  W.  BAILEY.  Sec.  of  State, 
Publicity  Dept.,      Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


Giant  Playground 
Apparatus 

increases  efficiency  in 
the  school  and  Statistics 
show  that  it  will  reduce 
Juvenife  delinquency. 

Catalog  and  full  particulars  on 
application. 
GIANT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Dept.Q 


4 This  Bank  is  under  the  super- 
@y  vision  of  the  United  States 
/ (~)  Treasury  Department,  which 
means  protection  and  safety  of 
funds.  Accounts  opened  with 
One  Dollar  or  more,  interest  at  4%  com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 
Write  Today  for  Booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail" 
U.  S.  SAVINGS  BANK,  Washington,  D.C. 


AH  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened.  We 
make  all  sizes  and  styles,  also  power  canoes, 
write  for  free  catnlog.  giving  prices  with  retail- 
er s  profit  cut  out.  We  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  canoes  in  the  world.  (152) 
Detroit  Boat  Co.,  161  Bellevue  A?t.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


How  Country  Life  Clubs  Made 
for  Community  Centers 

(Continued  from  pa^e  50) 

Health  Program 

Suggestions:  If  possible  have  a  phy- 
sician address  the  meeting.  Have  pupils 
draw  upon  what  they  have  learned  in 
their  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  classes. 

The  Program  : 

1.  Song. 

2.  The  house  fly  as  a  spreader  of 
diseases. 

3.  Ventilation  of  a  bedroom. 

4.  Why  we  have  colds. 

5.  The  greatest  source  of  disease 
this  community, 
sician. ) 

Hallowe'en 

Suggestions :  1.  In  many  rural  dis- 
tricts the  traditions  of  Hallowe'en  are 
not  very  well  known  and  have  not  en- 
tered into  the  lives  of  the  people.  To 
this  extent  this  program  may  be  made 
informational.  2.  Decorate  with  au- 
tumn leaves.  3.  The  social  feature 
should  be  made  prominent. 

The  Program :  To  be  arranged  by  the 
committee. 

Thanksgiving 

Suggestions :  Make  the  day  mean 
something  to  the  children  by  showing 
why  the  nation  observes  it. 


(An  address  by  a  phy- 


To   be   arranged  by 


The   Program  : 
the  committee. 

Natural  Resources  of  North  Carolina 

Suggestions :  This  program  should  be 
made  informational.  See  that  those 
who  take  part  have  facts. 

The  Program  : 

1.  Song. 

2.  North  Carolina  minerals. 

3.  The  land — North  Carolina's  greatest 
resource. 

4.  How  best  to  improve  it. 

5.  The  boys  and  girls  as  State  re- 
sources.    (By  a  citizen. ) 

Library  Day 

Suggestions:  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram should  be  the  raising  of  funds  for 
the  school  library.  Use  some  such  de- 
vice as  the  box  supper,  the  pie  social 
or  a  fudge  sale. 

The  Program  :  To  be  arranged  by  the 
committee. 

North  Carolina  Day 

Suggestions :  The  State  department 
issues  a  pamphlet  every  year  for  use  in 
the  public  schools  and  requires  all  schools 
to  observe  the  day. 


School  Gardening 

By  Margaret  Talbott  Stevens 

In  our  school  in  Maryland,  we  are  al- 
ready (January  28)  forming  plans  for 
our  spring  gardening.  In  our  drawing 
lessons,  we  draw  designs  for  flower  beds. 
In  due  time  we  shall  use  the  names  of 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  as  spelling 
lessons,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  our 
language  lesson  of  writing  orders  for 
seeds  from  the  seed  man.  We  have  hol- 
lowed out  turnips  and  sweet  potatoes, 
filled  them  with  water  and  hung  them 
in  the  windows;  and  we  have  but  to 
look  up  at  our  balls  of  green  to  dream 
of  the  beautiful  spring. 

Last  year  I  wrote  to  our  congressman 
and  asked  him  for  seeds  for  distribution 
in  our  schoolroom.  He  sent  enough  to 
give  each  boy  a  package  of  vegetable 
seeds,  and  each  girl  a  package  of  flower 
seeds,  with  a  few  extra  packets.  We 
shall  write  again  this  year.  We  shall 
put  up  window-boxes.  In  them  we  shall 
plant  lettuce,  parsley,  radish,  and  onions, 
and  some  day  in  June  we  shall  have  a 
treat  at  lunch  time. 

In  the  corners  of  the  boxes  we  shall 
plant  morning  glory  or  cypress  seeds. 
The  vines  of  these  will  be  trained  up 
the  sides  of  the  windows.  For  the 
classes  in  agriculture,  we  put  a  piece  of 
window  glass  into  one  side  of  ah  empty 
chalk-box.  These  serve  as  germinators 
for  wheat,  corn,  beans,  etc.  We  fill  the 
boxes  with  damp  sawdust,  moss,  or  sand, 
planting  some  of  the  seeds  near  the  glass 
so  that  the  process  of  germination  may 
be  watched  without  removing  the  seeds 
from  the  box. 
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The  Most  Practical 
Typewriter  Training 

is  training  on  the 

Remington 


Because  the  REMINGTON  is 
the  machine  which  the  pupil  is 
most  likely  to  encounter  when 
he  enters  the  business  office 


Therefore,  Remington  training  pays  best 


Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

[Incorporated] 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Rocker  1750 
Given  with  a  $10  purchase 

Given  to  You 

You  can  get  the  two  articles  shown  here 
or  your  choice  of  1700  others  without 
a  c  ut  of  cost !  They  are  given  to  you 
as  extra  value  with  your  purchases  of 
foods  (GO supplies),  soaps  (all sorts),  per- 
fumes and  toilet  preparations  (complete 
line),  and  many  dry  goods,  notions  and 
other  needed  home  supplies,  in  all  1700, 
direct  from  us,  the  manufacturers. 

LARKIN 

supplies  for  the  home  are  of  the  highest 
quality  and  the  prices  same  as  you  now 
pay  at  stores.  The  premium  is  given  to 
you  extra,  as  your  factory-to-family  gain 
or  saving  of  the  middleman  expense. 
Over  two  million  families  deal  with  us 
already,  thus  making  "one  dollar  do  the 
work  of  two"— getting  household  sup- 
plies and  furnishings  both  for  the  store- 
price  of  the  supplies  alone  ! 

Coupon  for  FREE  Catalog 

Then  see  our  1700  useful  Premiums  and 
learn  how  you  can  get  your  choice  of  them 
without  cost.  We  send  goods  on  30  days' 
trial  if  you  wish— -no  money  in  advance. 
Send  Coupon  to  our  nearest  address 
for  new  Spring  Catalog— it  ex- 
plains everything. 

Vacuum  Cleaner 
23050 

Given  with 
a  $10 
purchase 


I*>  f  *k  ,*>  ^  Buffalo,  NY.  Chicago  • 
Ju&rktn  C&*      kor,a.  m.  \ 

I     Send  me  your  new  Spring  Catalog  No.  38. 

I  Name  

*  Address  

|  G.P.272 


Just  for  Fun 


Be  Your  Own 
Photographer 


No   experience  needed. 

No  plates,  no  films,  no  dark 
room.  Make  pictures  the  new  way. 
ave  money.   Save  work*  Thou- 
ands  now  getting  picture-taking 
joys  with  the 

Mandel-ette 

A  one-minute  camera.  Makes 
finished  2H  JtS^  inch  photo 

postcards  on  the  spot  in  one  min- 
ute.    Lojda  in  daylight.  Great 
ntion.    Simple  to  operate.   A  child  can  work  it. 

$5  Complete  Outfit  $5 

Add  50c  for  parcel  post.  Outfit  includes  "Mandel- 
ette"  Camera  and  eunj>lic--a  to  make  16  pictures.  Extra 
cards  25c  per  package  of  16;  triiiod  ^1  .HO.  Money  hack  if  not 
as  represented.    Order  now— or  write  for  FREE  BOOK 

THE  CHICAGO  FERROTYPE  COMPANY 
A510  Ferrotype  Bldg.     „      Dept.  A510,  Public  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago.  III.  "  New  York,  W.  V.  


SINCE  1795  FAVORITE 

TOR  INFLAMED  AND  WEAK 


EYES 


cThomk>un5 


■ NOTE  Teachers  need  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  remedy  ■ 
to  pupils  having  iveak  or  inflamed  ejes.    It  i  s  harmless.  | 

JOHN  I,.  THOMPSON,  SONS  &  CO., 
165-9  Rivev  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


$A00andYouGetTh!s 

fc  Superb  Cornet 


WuruTzer 

fWO  ^  of in~,  n^g^  g^J  (Jogjog 


An  astounding- offer.  This 
Triple  Silver  Plated  Lyric 
Cornet  will  be  sent  to  you 
for  only  $2. CO.  Pay  the  bal- 
ance at  rate  of  10c  a  day.  Free 
trial  before  you  decide  to  buy. 


Free  Carrying  Case      Send  vour  name  anc  address  and 

With  this  Superb  I  Pet  our2£iO-pp.  Band  Catalog.  Buy  direct 
Triple  Silver  Plated  li"m  the  manufacturer.  Rock-bottom 
lyric  comet,  genuine  prices  on  all  kinds  of  instruments— easy 
leather-Write  today,  payments.  Generous  allowance  for  old 
— — — — 1  Instruments.   We  supply  the  U.  S.  Gov't. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.  • 

Cincinnati,  Ohio        Dept.  3264        Chicago,  III. 


A  GOOD  REASON 

Kind  Party:  "What  are  you  crying- 
that  way  for,  little  boy?"  Little  Boy: 
"  'Cause  it's  the  only  way  I  know  how 
to  cry." 

THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS 
Daddy — No,  your  mother  never  drest 
the  way  you  girls  do  today  to  catch  a 
husband.    Daughter— Yes,  but  look  at 
what  she  got. 

A  LESSON  IN  POLITENESS 

Man  (sitting) — Pardon  me,  madam, 
but  you're  standing  on  my  feet.  Woman 
(standing) — If  you  were  anything  of  a 
man  you'd  be  standing  on  them  yourself. 

A  SLOW  TRAIN 

He  was  waiting  for  the  train  and  in- 
quired of  the  agent,  "How  soon  will  the 
train  be  in?"  "Very  soon  now,  there 
comes  the  conductor's  dog  around  the 
curve. " 

A  CLOSE  OBSERVER 

"So  you  are  going  to  be  married, 
Mary?"  "Yes,  ma'am,  and  I'll  be  leav- 
ing you  next  Tuesday.  "  "Well,  I  hope 
you  are  getting  a  good  husband."  "If 
he  ain't  any  better  than  the  one  you've 
got  I  won't  keep  him  long." 

EARNED  HIS  FORTUNE 

"I  want  you  to  understand,"  said 
young  Spender,  "that  I  got  my  money 
by  hard  work."  "Why,  I  thought  it 
was  left  to  you  by  your  rich  uncle." 
"So  it  was,  but  I  had  hard  work  to  get 
it  away  from  the  lawyers.  " 

IT  HAD  HAPPENED  BEFORE 

Teacher  (to  new  scholar)— Now,  Mary, 
I'll  give  you  a  sum.  Supposing  that 
your  father  owed  the  butcher  $13.17, 
$11.13  to  the  baker,  $27.08  to  the  coal 
merchant,  $5.10  to  the  landlord.— Mary 
(decidedly) — We  would  move. 

FAVORED  HER  EXECUTION 

It  was  at  an  entertainment  where  a 
woman  played  several  selections  on  the 
piano.  As  she  was  starting  to  play 
another,  a  charming  lady  leaned  over  to 
one  of  the  gentlemen  and  said,  "What 
do  you  think  of  her  execution?"  Says  he, 
"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it." 

AFRAID  HE  WOULD  FLUNK 
The  president  of  the  university  had 
dark  circles  under  his  eyes.  "You  look 
ill,"  said  his  wife.  "What  is  wrong, 
dear?"  "Nothing  much,"  he  replied. 
"But — I — I  had  a  fearful  dream  last 
night,  and  I  feel  this  morning  as  if  I — as 
if  I" —  He  hesitated  and  stammered. 
"What  was  the  dream?"  asked  his  wife. 
"I — I— dreamed  the  trustees  required 
that— that  I  should— that  I  should  pass 
the  freshman  examination  for — admis- 
sion!" sighed  the  president. 

TIME  TO  BE  BRAVE 

Black  was  talking  to  a  friend  one  day 
when  he  referred  to  a  misunderstanding 
over  some  business  matter.  "I  just 
handed  him  out  the  straightest  line  of 
talk  he  ever  heard, "  declared  Black.  "I 
told  him  that  he  was  a  crook,  and  that  I 
didn't  want  to  be  seen  in  his  company 
for  fear  of  being  arrested  as  an  accom- 
plice. He  is  a  bigger  man  than  I  am, 
and  he  has  got  some  temper,  but — "  "I 
know  he  is,"  interrupted  the  other. 
"What  did  he  say  when  you  handed  it  too 
him  so  hefty?"  "He  didn't  say  any- 
thing, "replied  Black.  "He  didn't  have 
a  chance.  When  I  got  through  talking  I 
just  hung  up  the  receiver  and  walked 
away  from  the  telephone.  " 


A  TRUE  BOSTONESE 

The  latest  Boston  story  is  about  a 
small  child  who  fell  out  of  a  window. 
A  kind-hearted  lady  came  hurrying  up 
with  the  anxious  question,  "Dear,  dear! 
How  did  you  fall?"  The  child  looked 
up  at  the  questioner  and  replied,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  sobs,  "Vertically, 
ma'am. " 

A  SLUM  RETORT 

An  interested  visitor  who  was  making 
a  call  in  the  tenement  district,  rising, 
said:  ''Well,  my  good  woman,  I  must  go 
now.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?'  '"No,  thank  ye,  mem,"  replied 
the  submerged  one.  "Ye  musn't  mind 
it  if  I  don't  return  the  call,  will  ye?  I 
haven't  any  time  to  go  slummin'  meself." 

LOOKED  LIKE  A  TUNE 

Scotsmen  claim  that  the  bagpipe  is 
the  most  expressive  instrument.  There 
was  an  editor  whose  hand  writing  could 
be  interpreted  by  only  one  compositor 
of  the  staff,  a  Scot  and  a  piper.  One 
day  came  a  slip  of  paper  which  puzzled 
even  this  expert.  "  Can't  you  read  it  ?" 
he  was  asked.  "Nae,  "  said  he  but  added 
enthusiastically.  "If  I  had  my  pipes, 
though,  I  think  I  could  play  her!" 

ONE  USE  FOR  POETRY 

Sir  Alfred  Austin  could  take  a  joke. 
The  poet  laureate  and  a  Scottish  judge 
met  at  luncheon  at  a  famous  London 
house.  "Are  you  writing  much  poetry 
now,  Austin?"  asked  the  judge.  "Oh, 
not  much,"  the  poet  returned,  "only 
enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door." 
"Why,  do  you  read  it  over  to  him?" 
questioned  the  judge.  As  the  story  runs, 
Sir  Alfred  led  the  laughter  that  followed. 

WHY  THE  MULE  STOOD  STILL 

An  old  negro,  with  an  old  gray  mule 
hitched  to  a  ramshackle  wagon  stood  on 
the  incline  of  Capitol  Hill  in  Washing- 
ton, in  one  of  the  worst  sleet  storms  in 
January.  The  old  man  huddled  in  his 
rabbit  skin  cap,  shivering;  the  mule  was 
trembling  with  the  cold.  Two  Congress- 
men, waiting  for  a  belated  car,  were 
attracted  by  the  strange  outfit  and  won- 
dered, as  time  went  on  and  the  negro 
made  no  effort  to  depart,  what  ailed  the 
old  fellow.  One  of  the  Congressmen 
walked  over  and  said:  "Why  don't  you 
move  on,  uncle?"  The  old  negro  pointed 
a  trembling  finger  at  his  "team"  and 
replied:  "  'Cause  dis  yere  mule  won't 
go  'les  I  whistle  at  him,  and  it's  so  cold 
I  cyarn't  whistle. " 

TWO  PHILANTHROPISTS 

Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie,  the 
noted  Scottish  scholar  and  man  of  letters, 
had  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  enjoy 
thoroughly  a  joke  of  which  he  was  the 
victim.  The  following  anecdote  he  par- 
ticularly relished:  Clad  in  a  shepherd's 
plaid,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his 
head,  and  his  hair  falling  in  ringlets 
about  his  shoulders,  the  quaint  old  pro- 
fessor was  accustomed  to  take  long 
walks  through  the  Edinburgh  streets. 
On  one  of  these  walks  he  was  accosted 
by  a  dirty  little  bootblack.  "Polish  your 
boots,  sir?"  asked  the  boy.  "I  don't 
want  my  boots  polished,  my  lad,"  said 
Professor  Blackie,  "but  if  you'll  wash 
your  face  I'll  give  you  a  sixpence."  "A' 
right,  sir,"  replied  the  lad.  He  went 
over  to  a  neighboring  fountain  with  whose 
aid  he  made  his  ablutions.  "  Well, "  said 
the  professor,  "you  have  earned  your 
sixpence.    Here  it  is." 

"I  dinna  want  it, "  said  the  boy.  "You 
keep  it  and  get  your  hair  cut.  " 


Nearly  Three  Hun- 
dred Titles  are 
given  in  list  of  the 


For  Supplementary  Reading 

Instructor  Literature  Series.  All  of  these  books  are  either  selected  or  prepared  for 
school  use.  They  furnish  the  finest  assortment  of  Supplementary  Reading  for  all 
Grades.  Tried  in  thousands  of  schools  and  constantly  growing  in  favor.  Every 
school  needs  books  of  this  sort.  They  are  equally  useful  in  the  well  equipped 
graded  school  of  the  city  or  the  one-room  school  of  the  rural  district.  They  en- 
rich the  course  of  study  and  add  to  the  pupil's  interest  and  advancement.  Only 
Five  Cents  a  volume  in  paper  and  Ten  Cents  in  limp  cloth  binding.  See  the  full 
classified  and  graded  list  on  page  7. 


Dm- 


School  Souvenirs 

Pretty  and  appropriate  presents  from 
teacher  to  pupils  at  close  of  school.  Each 
souvenir  consists  of  two  white  enamel 
cards,  beautifully  embossed  design, 
with  name  of  school,  district,  teacher, 
pupils  and  school  officers  all  printed  in 
BRIGHTEST  GOLD.  The  two  cards 
are  tied  together  with  silk  cord  and  tas- 
sels. If  desired,  photograph  of  teacher 
can  be  placed  on  souvenir.  If  photo 
souvenirs  are  desired,  send  as  good 
photo  as  possible  to  copy  from  and  it  will 
be  returned  in  good  condition. 

Orders  will  be  filled  promptly.  In  or- 
dering give  name  of  school,  number  of 
district,  township,  county,  date  of  term, 
name  of  teacher,  school  officers  and 
names  of  pupils,  all  plainly  written. 

Prices— 15  without  photo,  75  cents.  Ad- 
ditional sonvenirs  3  cents  each.  With 
photo,  one  cent  each  additional. 

SOUVENIR  PRINTING  CO. 

CANAL  DOVER,  OHIO 


30  DAYS 

freeTrial 


EXTRA  ORDINARY  OFFER  30 

one  month  l 

free  trial  on  this  finestof  bicycles— the  "Ranger."  Vie 
will  ship  it  to  yon  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  I 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 

WRITE  TODAY     °uy, ^ 

■  our  full  line  of  bicycles  foi 

men  and  women,  boys  and  jjirls  at  price s  never  befen 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles 
sundries  and  useful  bicvele  information.   It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  incei 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  al 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  ol 
second  hand  bicvcles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  al 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride 
exhibit  a  sample  1915  tnodei  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

it  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  wha;  we  off.?] 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  h.~\i 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  ntui 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offer?    Write  today, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  R-28 ,  CHICAGO, 


SEXOLOGY 


by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M„  M.  D. 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 
way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Mao  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  tlave. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  father  Should  Impart  to  His  St' 
Mediral  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hax. 
Knowledge  a  Vouog  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  lo  Her  Ditft  • 
Mediral  knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contest,. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  758  Perry  Building,  PHILA,  PI. 


Teachers  Write  Mi 

for  special  price  list  o 
typewrite rs  most  adapt, 
ble  for  teachers.  X 
teacher  can  afford  to 
without  a  typewi  il 
when  samecan  be  seci.r 
on  the  easy  terms  I  a 
now  offering.  I  ca 
save  you  money  on  an 
make  typewriteryou  ma 
desire."  Write  for  specif 
teachers  proposition. 

ALBRIGHT, 

New  Yor 


ALL  MAKES 

J.  E. 

253  Broadway, 


\     20  CENTS  A  COPY  MAY  1915  7f^^i.2Q  A  YEAR 

nORMAL  inSIMJCTOR 

sua  PRIMARY  PLAHS 

PEACE  DAY  NUMBER 


This  cover  picture  may  be  placed  on  the  exhibit  screen 
in  teaching  Lessons  on  Peace  in  which  this  issue  abounds. 


FA-  OWEN  PUBLISHING •  CO -DANSVILLE -NEW YORK 


May  Flower  Souvenirs 


pleasant 
memories  i)f  happy 
bays  spent  together 
in  tne"scVioolroom 
this  souuenir  is 
presented  to  you 

with,  the  besl  ujiskes 
of  your  teacher. 


a 


A  booklet  of  eight  pages.  3}£x5)£,  front  page 
beautifully  litliograplied  iu  colors  audgold  and  em- 
bossed, tied  witti  cord  and  tassel,  six  designs  assort- 
ed, pretty  and  inexpensive.  The  usual  printing, 
names  of  pupils,  teacher,  school,  date,  etc.,  on  inside 
pages,  with  a  "Farewell  Message"  on  ihe  last  page. 

Without  photo,  12  or  less  lor  85c,  4c  for  each  addi- 
tional one. 

With  photo  of  teacher,  12  or  less  for  $1.10,  5c  for 

each  additional  one. 

Floral  Wreath  Souvenirs 


Extra  heavy  single  cards  10x12,  lithographed  in 
colors  and  embossed,  two  designs,  usual  printing  of 
names  of  pupils,  teacher,  etc.  ou  center  panel,  ribbon 
hangers. 

Without  photo,  $1  for  12  or  less,  5c  for  each  one  in 
excess  of  12. 

With  Photo,  $1.25  for  12  or  less,  6c  for  each  one  in 
excess  of  12. 

Pansy  Souvenirs 

This  is  a  single  heavy  card,  7l4x7%,  elegantly  litho- 
graphed in  ten  colors  and  gold,  embossed  and  cut  out, 
with  ribbon  hanger.  The  name  of  school,  place, 
teacher,  pupils,  etc.,  are  printed  on  the  center  panel. 
The  photo  of  the  teacher  can  be  copied  and  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  upper  part  of  the  souvenir  if  desired. 


The  price  without  photo  is  75c  for  12  or  less, 
3c  for  each  one  in  excess  of  1Z. 

With  photo,  $1.00  for  12  or  less,  4c  for  each 
one  in  excess  of  12.  .  .  -« 


MORE  THAN  PLEASED 

I  have  just  received  my  package  of  School  Sou- 
venirs from  you,  and  I  cannot  express  my  grati- 
fication at  the  results,  uor  my  satisfaction  at 
having  such  attractive  remembrances  to  give  to 
my  pupils.  Annie  C.  Beach,  Connecticut. 

BETTER  THAN  SHE  EXPECTED 

The  Souvenirs  were  received  O.  K.  in  due  time. 
T  am  more  than  pleased  with  them,  as  were  the 
children.  They  far  surpassed  what  I  thought 
they  would  be.  Eva  J.  Henry,  New  Jersey. 


Artistic 
School  Souvenirs 


Photo  Souvenir 


All  of  our  Souvenirs  contain  the  usual  matter — name  of  School,  Teacher,  Officers, 
Pupils,  etc. — printed  specially  for  each  school,  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  color  work 
is  especially  excellent — fine  lithographic  work,  not  cheap  color  printing.  By  making 
them  in  immense  quantities  we  are  able  to  sell  them  at  as  low  prices  as  others  ask  for 
inferior  goods.    We  make  seven  styles  not  shown  here.    Catalogue  free. 

Samples  Free  (except  Floral  Booklet  and  Basket  of  Flowers)  to  those  who  will 
agree  to  return  them.    Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Teachers  Supplies  free. 

All  Souvenirs  sent  postpaid  at  prices  quoted.  No  discount.  Prices  are 
based  upon  orders  for  as  many  Souvenirs  as  there  are  pupils'  names  to  print.  When 
pupils'  names  are  largely  in  excess  of  number  of  Souvenirs  ordered,  there  will  be  an 
extra  charge  for  printing  names.    Give  date  when  you  must  have  them. 

Floral  Booklet  Souvenir  Water  Lily  Souvenirs 


This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  souvenirs  imag- 
inable, rich  yet  delicate  coloring,  front  page  is  open 
work  with  slightly  frosted  effect,  tied  with  silk  cord 
and  tassels,  the  finest  work  of  German  lithographers, 
usual  printing  of  names  of  pupils,  etc.,  ou  inside 
pages,  4%x6>4,  each  in  an  envelope, a  beautiful  souve- 
nir for  discriminating  teachers  who  desire  something 
new  and  particularly  fine.   Four  designs  assorted. 

12  or  less  $1.75, 10c  foreach  one  in  excess  of  12.  With 
photo  of  teacher,  12  or  less  for  $2, 11c  for  each  one  in 
excess  of  12.  No  free  samples  of  this  style.  Send  10c 
for  sample,  which  if  returned  unsoiled  will  be  accepted 
by  us  the  same  as  10c  cash. 

Gem  Souvenir 


Two  cards,  5x8>£ 
ribbon.  The  first  card 
embossed.  There  are  1 
tens  and  flowers  and 
sent  assorted.  On  the 
of  Thought,'/  carefully 
to  their  appropriateues 

The  Price  without  s 
or  more  at  5c  each,  poe 


ut 


tpi 


iting  is  6c  each  ;  20 
furl  her  discount. 


Extra  Cost  for  Special  Prinr  inc.— On  the  second 
card,  in  place  of  the  "Gems  of  Thought,"  we  can 
print  the  name  of  the  school  or  number,  of  teacher 
and  school  Officers,  and  names  of  the  school  district, 
the  place,  date,  names  of  pupils.  The  extra  cost  of 
this  to  be  added  to  the  price  quoted  above,  is  50c. 
We  can  copy  the  photo  of  teacher  and  place  it  on 
this  specially  printed  second  card  at  extra  cost  of  25c 
for  the  first  10  and  lc  for  each  nddiiional  one.  We 
can  add  the  "Gems  of  Thought"  card  if  desired,  mak- 
ing three  cards  tied  together,  for  2c  each  additional. 
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Size  4,^x6  inches.  The  first  card  is  elegantly  litho- 
graphed with  water  lilies  in  white,  pink,  blue  and 
yellow,  resting  on  the  water.  Colors  always  sent 
assorted.  The  second  card  contains  the  special  prim- 
ing of  the  name  of  school  or  number  of  district,  place, 
date,  names  of  school  oflicers,  teacher  and  pupils. 
They  are  tied  with  ribbon  so  that  they  can  be  pinned 
to  the  wall,  and  they  make  a  beautiful  ornament  for 
any  room. 

Price.— One  dozen  or  less,  $1.00;  each  additional 
Souvenir  4c.  With  photo  of  teacher, one  dozen  or  less, 
$1.25  ;  additional  ones,  5c  each. 

Assortment  R 
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Thisisoneof  the  prettiest  aud  most  desirable  sin- 
gle cards  ever  designed  for  gifts  from. teacher  to  pu- 
pils. The  card  is  7x9  inches,  elegautfy  lithographed, 
embossed  and  cut  out  edge.  The  background  Is  a  s'ojid 
mass  of  forget-me-nots  with  spray  of  pink  roses.  The 
illustration  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  beauty. 
The  printing  on  the  panel  at  the  top  of  the  card  reads, 
"Willi  best  wishes  of  your  teacher,  Rose  E.  Nelson. 
Hardwick,  Vt.,  Jati.  20.  1911."  This  will  be  chauged 
as  ordered,  or  it  will  be  left  blank  if  desired.  Names 
of  pupils  cannot  be  printed  on  this  style. 

Price  5c  each.  24  for  $1.00.  Add  25c  extra  on  each 
order  if  you  wish  the  printing  on  the  panel.  Ribbon 
hangers  will  be  attached  for  lc  each  extra. 


John  Wilcox     *     Milford,  N.  Y. 
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The  illustration  is  about  one-half  the  actual  size.  We 
copy  any  photograph  you  send,  aud  return  it  to  you 
uninjured.  The  copy  will  l>e as  good  as  the  original, 
but  do  not  expect  a  clear,  first-class  picture  to  be 
made  from  a  dim  or  faded  one.  Send  the  best  photo 
you  have.  There  are  two  cards  of  heavy,  buff,  ripple 
liuish  mount  board,  tied  w  ith  silk  tassels.  The  second 
card  contains  the  usual  printing  of  the  name  of  the 
school  or  the  number  of  district,  place,  date,  and 
names  of  teacher,  school  oflicers  and  pupils. 

Cost.— Photo  Son  venirs  cost  $1.00  for  one  dozen  or 
less.   Additional  ones  4c.  each. 

Basket  of  Flowers 

Nothing  even  remotely  approaching  the  beauty  of 
tliesesuperh  novelties  has  ever  been  offered  to  teachers 
before.  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea 
of  their  elegance.  They  are  fit  to  grace  the  finest  bou- 
doir and  will  be  prized  by  the  recipient  as  no  other 
souvenir  could  be.  Beautifully  colored, embossed  and 
enameled  on  extra  heavy  board  by  one  of  the  best 
lithographing  houses  in  Germany,  they  are  mailed  to 
you  flat,  but  when  put  tor-elher  (only  a  moment's 
work)  they  open  out  several  inches,  like  a  real  basket 
of  beautiful  flowers,  and  will  stand  on  the  mantel  or 
can  be  hung  on  the  wall.   No  free  samples. 

Basket  of  Wild  Roses.— About  8  Inches  wide  and 
14  inches  high.  15c.  each,  8 for  $1. 

Basket  of  Violets.— About  12  inches  wide  and  10 
inches  high.  20c.  each,  6  for  $1. 

Printing  Extra.— We  can  print  on  the  panels  simi- 
lar to  this  :  ''With  best  wishes  of  vour  teacher.  Rosa 
M.  Knight.  Milford,  N.  Y..  Dec,  25,  1014,"  in  script 
type,  changing  it  as  you  desire.  This  extra  printing 
costs  25c.  for  each  order.  Names  ot  pupils  cannot 
be  added. 

Floral  Souvenir 
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(Floral  design  has  been  chauged  since  Illustration 
was  made,  out  same  description  applies.) 

This  is  a  single  imported  card,  beautifully  litho- 
graphed, about  4\S  inches,  artistic  and  sure  to  pU*ase 
the  most  exacting  tastes.  The  special  printing  of 
the  name  of  sehoofor  number  of  district,  place. date, 
and  names  of  -  >•"»«!  oflicers,  teacher  and  pupils  is 
placed  oifc.the'  hifek  of  the  card  if  desired,  and  ribbon 
hanger  similar  to  those  on  our  Lily  Souvenir  can  lie 
added,  making  them  a  beautiful  ornament  to  pin  up 
in  any  room. 

Without  ipecial  printine  on  the  back  "i'.-c 
each. 

With  special  printing,  l'i  or  less  lor  (>0c. 
and  3c.  lor  ouch  additional  curd. 

B  ibbon  hancers  can  he  added  ni  nn  addi- 
tional cost  nl  one  cent  each,  and  they  make  the 
Souvenir  much  more  valuable. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Maypole  Dance — Uuchauan  School,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Spring 


out-of-doors — 

and  the  Victor 

Take  your  classes  out-of-doors  for  calisthenics,  drills  and  games. 
The  exhilaration  of  Nature,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  Victor  will  put  vim 
and  inspiration  into  the  pupils.     A  feature  of  the  Victor  is  that  it  can 

be  carried  to  the  park  or  playground.  The  out-of- 
doors  work  will  be  enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  that  May  festival. 
Get  out  the  Maypole  with  its  ribbons,  skip  and  dance 
to  the  Victor  Records.  Plan  all  your  out-of-doors 
fetes   around   the  Victor. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  for  a  demonstration  in 
your  school  or  on  the  play- 
ground.   Write  us  for  booklets 
and  full  information. 


A 


cm 


Victor  XXV 
$67.50  special  quotation 
to  schools  only 

When  tlic  Victor  is  not  in  use,  tlie 
horn  can  he  placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  the  cahinct  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promiscuous  use 
by  irresponsible  people. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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June  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 

THE  EDITORS  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  have  been  thinking  about  the  June 
issue  and  planning  for  it  all  the  year.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  helpful  and  interesting  numbers  put  out  since  the  consolidation  of  the  maga- 
zines. The  subject  of  Closing  Day  has  received  its  share  of  attention  and  readers  will 
find  many  original  and  practical  ideas  described,  which  will  aid  greatly  in  planning  an 
attractive  program  for  the  last  day  of  school.  Two  full  pages  of  designs  for  tracing  and 
coloring  provide  a  variety  of  ideas  for  decorating  invitations  and  programs.  Margaret 
Noble  has  contributed  another  of  her  helpful  Blackboard  and  Hand  Work  lessons,  this 
time  on  Japan.  Correlated  with  this  reading  and  hand  work  is  a  beautiful  Japanese  poster, 
the  patterns  for  which  fill  two  pages.  Sarah  Howland  describes  a  new  arithmetic 
device  that  is  sure  to  arouse  the  interest  of  primary  teachers.  Miss  Effie  Belden,  the 
progressive  village  teacher  of  Malcolm,  Nebraska,  furnishes  some  delightful  June  poems, 
with  stuaies,  illustrated  by  pupils'  cuttings.  An  entertaining  and  instructive  article  on 
"Motion  Pictures  in  Our  Schools"  is  written  by  Dora  A.  Mondore.  The  readers  who 
have  followed  Mr.  Augsburg's  series  of  drawing  lessons  will  be  delighted  with  the  June 
instalment.  In  an  able  article  Miss  Mary  E.  Williams  tells  of  the  growth  of  interest  in  Home 
Economics,  and  describes  classes  under  her  supervision  as  Director  of  Home  Econom- 
ics in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City  and  Director  of  The  Department  of  Home 
Economics  in  New  York  University.  Teachers  who  depend  upon  the  magazine  for  stories 
to  brighten  the  various  schoolroom  subjects  will  revel  in  the  stories  of  the  June  issue 
Conspicuous  among  them  is  a  story  sure  to  delight  a  class  in  Hygiene  entitled  "H.  M. 
Germ."  Then  there  are  "The  Story  of  Helen  Keller,"  who  is  a  June  birthday  personage, 
and  the  legend  of  Proserpina  most  delightfully  told  by  Hazel  Helen  Crosby.  Miss  Agnes 
Gleason,  of  the  Observation  School,  Cleveland,  describes  her  most  successful  folk  dances, 
illustrated  by  many  photographs  of  the  various  movements.  Of  great  educative  value  ' 
every  teacher  are  the  articles  on  "Eaults  in  Reading"  by  Superintendent  Hyer,  of  the 
State  Normal,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  and  "The  Teacher's  Efficiency  Test"  by  Princi- 
pal Rosenberger,  Aliquippa,  Pa.  One  of  the  best  pedagogical  stories  this  magazine  has 
ever  published  will  be  contained  in  next  month's  issue,  "Number  Seven  Flanagan, "  by 
name.  It  is  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  late  Myra  Kelly's  famous  school  stories.  The 
entertainment  pages  will  provide  splendid  Flag  Day  material,  Closing  Day  exercises,  and  a 
page  of  special  features  that  have  given  particular  zest  to  schoolroom  programs. 

Subscription  Prices  and  Combinations 

Below  wTe  give  a  schedule  of  prices,  singly  and  in  combinations,  of  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans,  Seeley's  Question  Book,  Every  Day  Plans,  The  Year. - 
Entertainments,  Practical  Selections,  The  School  Year  all  of  which  are  published 
by  us;  together  with  the  Pathfinder  for  which  we  act  as  agents. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  one  year  $1.25 

The  Pathfinder,  one  year   1-00 

Seeley's  Question  Book,  postpaid   1-00 

Every  Day  Plans,  3  vols.,  postpaid   1.00 

The  Year's  Entertainments,  1  vol.  cloth,  postpaid   1.00 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  Pathfinder   1.90 

(<  't  (<       <<  "     with  ;nyJ,n,°?VhK$1-00   1.90 

"  books  listed  above     •  •  •  

<<            «          «       «          "       "    any  2  of  the  $1.00  books  2.50 
<<           «          «       «          <'       "    all  3  of  the  $1.00  books  3.10 
Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  ^""e$iEMbSok\*y   2.50 
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3.70 

Practical  Selections,  postpaid  65 

School  Year,  postpaid  65 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  LrschooiSYcaCr'ions   1,60 

(4  i(  it  11  a  with   boeh  Practical  Selections  1  Q5 

Wllu  and  School  Year   

(<  ((  <<  it  <<         with  PATHFINDER  an.l  School  ?  20 

"uu  Year  or  Pram.  :il  Selections 

<<  (<  ({  t<        nriffi  PATHFINDER  School  Year  2.60 

"JL"  and  Practical  Selections  .... 

Pathfinder  and  any  1  of  the  $1.00  Books     1.60 

<i         <<     n   2  *'    "       "       ;<    2.20 

<(         (<     (.   3  <<    <<      a       <<    2.80 

<<         "    School  Year  or  P  actical  Selections   1.35 

<<         ti       ti       it    ap  \       u  ti    1.70 

Any  2  of  the  $1.00  Books   1.60 

All  3  of  the  $1.00  Books   2.20 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Postage:  For  subscription  to  other  countries,  add  post 
as  follows:  Canadian  Postage:   Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  30c;  Path- 
finder, 52c.   Foreign:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plaus,  50c;  Pathfinder,  52c. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  include  such  of  the  above 
hooks  as  you  can  u:-.e  to  advantage. 

TriP  TDof Vltntlflf'f  *s  lllt"  °^  reliable  Weekly  News  Review,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 
■*■  *  dUllUlUCl     -2  iSSUes,  #1.00  a  year.     Plver^-  teacher  is  now  expected  to  keep  well  informed 

about  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  the  PATHFINDER  is  their  best  medium  for  this  purpose.  In  this  paper 
not  only  is  the  important  news  of  the  world  skillfully  and  impartially  condensed  but  a  large  variety  of 
general  features  are  included,  such  as  special  illustrated  articles  on  scientific  and  other  timely  subjects, 
outlines  of  debates,  puzzles  and  diversions  for  the  children,  amusing  anecdotes,  etc.  On  the  editorial 
page  current  topics  are  discussed  iu  c  clear-sighted,  fair-minded  way,  iuteuded  to  stimulate  wholesome 
thought  but  not  to  influence  opinions  or  bolster  up  i-ms  or  hobbies.  The  Pathfindkr  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, not  a  new  thing  ;  it  is  now  in  its  20th  year  ot  increasing  success  and  it  is  everywhere  recoguized 
as  the  best  current  events  review  published.  Every  teacher  needs  it  in  his  work,  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without  it;  it  animates  the  dry  bones  of  t  istory,  geography,  civics,  etc.,  and  rids  teaching  of  half  its 
drudgery.  The  Pathfinder  gives  teachers ]::st  what  they  need  to  know  about  the  doings  and  discussions 
of  the  da}';  it  tells  the  story  brief clearly,  yet  comprehensively,  so  that  the  teacher  can  quickly  grasp 
it  and  readil}-  apply  it.  It  places  everything  3x11  want  to  know  at  your  finger's  ends  by  means  of  a 
complete  quarterly  index.  What  the  dictionary  is  io  language,  the  Pathfinder  is  to  current  history — 
an  indispensable  guide,  worth  many  times  its  snr.li  cost.  Size  recency  increased  to  32  pages,  but  still 
published  at  the  popular  subscription  price  of  $1.30  a  year.  With  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 
$1.90  or  in  other  combinations  as  listed  "Kove. 

<Ts"  The  above  offer  apples  to  either  new  or  renewal  subscribers 'SS 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Most  Helpful  Set  of  Books  Ever  Prepared  for  Teachers 


Each 
Volume 
9x11 
Inches 

Full 
Baby 

Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


Practical 

MfTH0D^A1D5and.D 

for  Teachers 


Practtqu. 

I0DS.AiD5and0evO5  ! 

f0R  Teachers 


Practical  Methods,  Aids  and  Devices  for  Teachers  ;  % 

Walter  J.  Beecher  and  Grace  B.  Faxon  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans, 
in  collaboration  with  a  large  number  of  the  best  known  and  practical  educators  in  the  country. 

OUR  AIM.  In  these  two  volumes  we  have  endeavored  to  supply  the  greatest  amounl  o1 
helpful  material  for  teachers  ever  published  in  any  book  or  set  of  books.  In  them  teachers 
are  given  the  result  of  the  best  thought,  the  best  talent  and  the  years  of  experience  of  many 
successful  teachers,  all  of  them  specialists  in  their  respective  branches. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED.  All  of  the  standard  subjects  of  the  elementary  and  rural  schools 
have  been  covered  in  the  most  practical  and  helpful  manner  possible.  The  contents  comprise 
over  400  art  icles  and  over  f>00  illustrations.  These  booksas  a  whole  are  intended  to  provide  a 
great  abundance  of  thoroughly  practical  methods,  aids  and  devices  for  the  guidance  and  use  of 
grade  and  rural  teachers  in  their  daily  work. 

EACH  SUBJECT  EXHAUSTIVELY  TREATED.  There  are  twenty  sub-divisions  or  sections, 
each  thoroughly  covering  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted.  For  instance,  a  glance  at  the  sub- 
ject of  Geography  reveals  the  fact  that  fc.  ty-two  pages  are  devoted  to  this  department  which  is 
contributed  to  by  18  authors  and  contains  48  illustrations.  The  teacher  can  go  to  this  section  in 
full  confidence  of  being  able  to  find  an  abundance  of  helpful  and  inspirational  work  for  e  in 
her  Geography  classes.    This  is  also  true  of  the  other  branches  represented. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  ONE 


Reading 

Arithmetic 

Spelling 

Language 

Geography 


History 
Hygiene 

Physical  Education 
Gymnastics  and  Games 
Picture  Study 


r 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  TWO 


Agriculture 
Nature  Study 
Story  Telling 
Dramatization 
Domestic  Science 


Drawing 

Writing 

Seat  Work 

Plays  and  Exercises 

Recitations 


In  the  production  of  this  set  of 
hooks  it  has  been  our  aim  to  pro- 
vide a  work  which  no  grade  or 
rural  teacher  could  examine  with- 
out desiring  to  own  them  and  the 
price  and  terms  are  such  as  to  en- 
able any  teacher  to  procure  them. 


THE  PRICE  of  the  two  volumes  is  $6.00  but  for  a  time  they  are  to  be  sold  in  combination 
with  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  at  a  special  rate  of  $5.00,  the  terms  being  $1.00  cash 
with  the  order  and  the  balance  in  monthly  installments  of  $1.00  each  beginning  October  loth. 
Up  to  September  1st  this  work  will  be  sold  only  through  our  agents. 

GUARANTEE.  Every  set  will  be  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee  that  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in 
every  sense  and  we  are  notified  to  this  effect  within  ten  days  of  their  delivery  to  you,  we  will  immediately 
refund  the  money  advanced  and  give  instructions  for  the  return  of  the  books  to  us  at  our  expense  and  the 
subscription  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  will  be  cancelled. 

A  Few  Important  Facts  in  Regard  to  This  Set  of  Books 


512  Pages 
Over  500  Illustrations 


Vacation  Money 

For  Superintendents  and 
Principals 

From  $7.50  to  $15.00  a  day  can 
easily  be  earned  by  Superintendents, 
Principals  and  retired  Teachers,  who 
are  properly  equipped,  taking  orders 
for  this  valuable  set  of  books  in  com- 
bination with  Normal  Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans.  The  work  is  pleasant 
and  can  be  done  during  vacation. 

A  large  number  have  already  been 
engaged  and  only  a  comparatively 
few  more"  can  be  employed  on  this 
special  work. 

All  -  the  -  year  -  round  (permanent) 
positions  assured  those  who  desire 
them. 

If  you  are  earning  less  than  $1800 
a  year  and  would  like  to  better  your- 
self, write  us  about  full  time 
employment. 

If  you  would  like  to  earn  from 
$400  to  $600  during  vacation,  ask  us 
about  our  proposition. 

Write  today  stating  age,  whether 
married  or  single,  and  where  and 
how  long  you  have  been  engaged  in 
school  work. 


Two  volumes,  each  9  x  11  inches  in  size. 
They  have  two  ten-inch  columns  to  the  page— 256 
pages  to  the  volume. 

They  are  printed  on  a  fine  grade  of  heavy  book  paper 
in  exceptionally  readable  type. 

The  two  volumes  are  bound  in  full  Baby  Seal  Keratol 
with  the  title  stamped  in  gold— a  most  beautiful 
and  durable  binding. 

There  are  over  500  illustrations. 

There  are  twenty  departments,  containing  over  400 
articles  and  selections. 

Each  volume  contains  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
index. 

The  Art  Section  of  32  pages  is  printed  on  the  "Sil- 
kote"  brand  of  India  tint  paper  in  rich  brown 
(sepia)  ink. 


Many  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Drawing  Section  are 
printed  in  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  shades 
by  what  is  known  to  the  printing  trade  as  the 
"three-color  process." 

Complete  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Drawing  and  Writ- 
ing are  furnished. 

The  Entertainment  Section  is  a  most  attractive  fea- 
ture, some  80  pages  being  given  to  Plays,  Exer- 
cises, Dialogues,  Recitations  and  Music. 

The  text  and  illustrations  have  been  prepared  by 
practical  teachers  who  have  long  been  identified 
with  the  best  in  educational  work  and  who  repre- 
sent the  greatest  array  of  talent  ever  engaged  in 
the  production  of  any  set  of  books  exclusively 
for  teachers.  A  glance  at  the  partial  list  of  con- 
tributors printed  below  will  reveal  to  you  the 
names  of  many  educators  who  rank  high  as  con- 
tributors to  contemporary  educational  literature. 


Partial  List  of  Contributors 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  well  known  educators  who  have  contributed  to  this  notable  set  of 
books.  We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  our  giving  the  complete  list  which  comprises  over  100  writers 
and  artists,  all  of  them  practical  teachers. 

Laura  Dunbar  Hagarty,  Teacher  of  English,  Teachers'  Training 
School,  Buffalo. 


of  "Easy 
Books." 


Tilings  to  Draw, 


and 


D.   R.   Augsburg,  Author 
"Augsburg's  Drawing 

Virginia  Baker,  Primary  Specialist;  Contributor  lo  Educational 
and  Popular  Magazines. 

Louise  M.  Wade  Barnes,  Formerly  Teacher  of  Methods  in  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  Reading,  State  Normal  School,  Oueouta, 
New  York. 

Viola  M.  Bell,  Supervisor  Household  Arts,  City  Schools,  Paua,  111* 

Susie  M.  Best,  Story-Teller  iu  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati. 

C.  E.  Birch,  Principal  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Bertha  H.  Burridge,  Principal  Teachers'  Training  Department . 
Vergeiines,  Vermont. 

Bertha  E.  Bush,  Writer  of  Educational  Stories;  Author  of 
"Great  European  Cities,"  etc. 

Annie  Chase,  Author  of  "Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers," 
"Little  Plaut  People, "  '  Little  Plant  People  of  the  Water- 
ways," etc. 

Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland,    Director    of  Art,    Washington  Court 

House,  Ohio  ;  Contributor  to  Art  Magazines. 
G.  B.  Coffmann,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Paua,  Illinois. 
Ruth  O.  Dyer,  Critic  Teacher,  State  Normal,  Conway,  Arkansas. 
Philip  Emerson,  Principal  Cobbet  School,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Ida  V.  Flowers,  Teachers'  Training  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jean  Halifax,  Coutributorto  Educational  and  other  Publications. 


Carrie  P.  Herndon,  Principal  Irving  School,  Hatnmoud,  Indiana. 

Lester  S.  Ivins,  M.  S.,  Slate  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, Ohio  ;  President  National  Association  of  State  Super- 
visors and  Inspectors  of  Rural  Schools. 

Nina  B.  Lamkin,  Director  Physical  Education,  V.  W.c.  A.,  St. 
Louis. 

G.  W.  Lewis,  Author  of  "The  Story  Method  of  Teaching  Read- 
ing and  Spelling." 

Alice  G.   McCloskey,   Director  of   the    Department   of  Junior 

Naturalists,  Cornell  University,  New  York. 
Lewis  S.  Mills.  Agent  of  Connecticut  Slate  Board  of  Education 

and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Avon  and  P'arming- 

ton.  Conn. 

George  A.  Race,  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Writing,  Bay  City, 
Michigan. 

Jean  Sherwood  Rankin.  Author  Of  "Everyday  English." 

Laura  Rountree  Smith,   Author  of  "Sixty  Musical   (lames  aud 

Recreations,''  "Games    aud  Plays  for    Children,''  "Hour 

Little  Cotton-Tails,"  etc. 

Bertha  L.  Swope,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Hast  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Harriette  [Taylor  Treadwell, 

Chicago. 


Principal    Joseph  Warren  School 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  is  two  fold  :  First,  to  introduce  this  new  set  of  books  to  the 
great  army  of  teachers  who  read  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  its  merits  as 
a  guide  and  assistant  in  their  daily  work  ;  Second,  to  secure  the  services  of  Superintendents,  Principals  and  re- 
tired teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  are  desirous  of  devoting  all  or  a  portion  of  their  time  to  pleasant 
and  profitable  employment,  taking  orders  for  these  books  in  combination  with  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans. 
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The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency     7( -""  A,,S£  v,„k 

Hecommeuda  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  and  Bclioolt*.  Receives 

:it  ;iM  seasons,  many  rails  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers.  \V  U.  O.  PU  ATT.  IH|ffl\ 

Albany  Teachers9  Agency,  Inc.,  Albany,  V. 

Years  of  Experience.    Sound  Methods.    Send  for  Bulletin. 
Harlan  P.  French,  President,      Vincent  B.  Fisk,  Sec.  and  itiyr. 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  353  FIKh  Aw'NEWYORK 

oldest  and  best  known  in  I   -  btaMbkrt  MH.  CHAS-ty.  JV1ULFORD,  Proprietor 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  FISK  dfc  CO.,  I'l-oprictors. 
'2.\  Park  St.,  Boston,  iHiiss.  Ill;  llni-iouic  Temple,  Denver,  Colo, 

15«i  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  IS.  V.  51  I  Joiu-iial  Blag.,  Portland,  Ore. 

I  s  1  7  1  si  i-eet,'  Washing          I).  C.  vi  Mil  Slniltiick  Ave..  Berk  let,  ,  C'al. 

as  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.  343  Douglas  Bloc,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Edmands  Educators9  Exchange 


ids,  Mgr.    III!  Ti 


ItOSTON.  .11  AS 


I<  1  ll  IN  I'll  1 

1897 

IIII.M.S.II11IIII;,  PA. 


Chautauqua  Teachers'  Agency 


422  Windsor  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"No  Position,  No  Fee."    Write  us  for  particulars 
Erie  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Erie,  Pa.  Sold  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua  Teachers'  Agency:    Mr.  W.  li.  Dimorier,  Proprietor  and  Manager  for  the  past  seven  year* 
retires  from  the  business.    All  active  registrations  transferred  to  our  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  office. 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
No  Advance  Fee  a^^0^ns,tre£I 


PA. 


36th  year.  First  class  equipment.  Operates 
locally  and  nationally.  Direct  calls  from 
school  officers.  Di  rect  recommendations. 
WCII  prepaied  teachers  in  ^reat  demand. 


n  INN  INCH &M  TFATHFR^'  AGFNf V  recommends  in  answer  to  direct  calls 

\yUllllIllUIIf*l»l    IIjMV/UIjIXO     J  »VHj11  Vy  1    from  school  officials.  Enrollment  fee  not 

required  in  advance.    Mrs.  Margaret  Cunningham- Clancy ,  Mgr.,  1  Magnolia  Terrace,  Albany,  N.Y. 


12  West  9th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

WE    FILL  POSITIONS 


THE  ERIE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

in  I  byh  Schools,  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  and  Special  Schools.  The  Best  positions  are  being  filled  now.  The  demand 
for  good  teachers  is  greater  than  the  supply.  No  fee  unless  we  secure  a  position  tor  vou.  Our  moilo:  —  "A  square 
deal  for  all."  A.  M.  CASSEL,  President.  B.  L.  STRINGER,  Vice  President. 

We  need  300  grade,  250  High  school.  340  Rural  teachers  at  once 
for  September.  Good  positions  now  open.  No  registration  fee.  Write 
t<»lay.    OSWEGO  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  Oswego,  INI.  Y. 


Wanted 


THE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


-R.  L.  HY  ERS  &  CO.    Teachers  with  experience  or  ability  to  teach  are  invited 
to  consult  this  Agency  with  a  view  of  securing  a  promotion  or  a  change  of  location. 
Lcmoyne  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.     (27th  Year)    Co-operating  Agencies  in  Denver   Colo,  and  Atlanta,  G&.. 

Del-Mar-Va  Teachers9  Agency,  Dover,  Del. 

We  Place  Teachers  in  All  Positions.    Already  a  Number  of  Attractive  Openings  on  File. 

We  Recommend  Teachers  iu  Answer  to  Direct  Calls  from  Employers.  The  only  Agency  in  this  section  ol 
the  country  covering  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  co-operating  with  New  Jersev,  Ohio,  Pa.,  Tenn., 
N.  C,  S.  C,  West  Va.  and  Florida.  '  Teachers"  we  can  place  you  where  the  schools,  are  good,  the  salaries 
large  and  the  climate,  ideal,  We  Co-operate  with  Rest  State  Agencies  and  Always  Are  in  Communication 
with  Local  Boards  of  Education.         Early  Registration  is  Advised.  Write,  fur  Application  Blank. 

Address        A-  C.  CAMPBELL,   Manager,  -  -  -  WYOMING,  DELAWARE 


of  BOSTON, 


The  TEACHERS  EXCHANGE  120°„  

Recommends  TEACHERS,  TUTORSand  SCHOOLS 

id:  St. 


Florida 


The  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

of  Springfield,  Mass.  tills  positions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  hut  is  especially  devoted  to  WESTERN 
W   Palm  Beach Miami     NEW  ENGLAND.   Enroll  now  for  tile  spring  and 
Gai.iesville,(StateTJ.jetc.  fOSTtR  S  IfACIIfR'S  AGENCY.  Altald.  Ga'.  i  "'  '  '  A. II.  CAMPBELL,,  Ph.D.,  Malinger. 

THE  DAEDALIAN  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  newest,  best  and  cheapest  Teachers'  Employment  Agency.  Our  rates  2%  of  first 
year's  salary.  No  fee  for  registration.  Now  booking  teachers  for  191.5-16.  Write 
NOW  to  G.  RAY  SHARP,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Lafayette,  Indiana 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

University  ol  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Fourteenth  Session.  Largest,  best  and  cheapest  Summer  School  for  Teachers  in  ttie  South.  Former 
i  in  lures  retained.  New  Courses  in  Library  Administration,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Arts,  Agriculture, 
country  Life  Problems,  Latin-American  History  and  Trade  Conditions.  Preparation  for  College, 
i  rcdit  toward  Degrees.    Reduced  Railroad  Rates.    June  22  to  July  30.      Write  for  Announcement. 

FINE  MUSIC,  LECTURES,  VISATURES,  EXCURSIONS 


The  South  and  West  offer  better  induce- 
ments than  any  other  sections.  Teachers 
from  all  states  receive  a  cordial  welcome  in 
this  field,  and  those  who  work  are  promoted 
rapidly.  THE  BELL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
has  located  thousands  of  teachers  in  this  field 
during  the  past  seventeen  years.  It  works 
earnestly,  persistently  and  successful lv  for  its 
members.  For  full  information  ami  a  sample 
copy   of  The   Progressive   Teacher,  address 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Mgr.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


win 


do, 


Book  Reviews 

"The  Teaching  of  Drawing."  By  S. 
Polak  and  H.  C.  Quilter.  Cloth.  12mo. 
168  pages.  85c.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  subjects  which 
have  undergone  many  changes  of  treat- 
ment in  presentation.  The  old  free-hand 
copy  and  geometrical  model  are  fast  dis- 
appearing and  our  pupils  are  set  to  study- 
ing real  things.  As  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  fixed  rule  as  to  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress, or  as  to  the  character  of  work  for 
the  lower  grades,  this  book  includes 
a  more  difficult  and  advanced  branch  of 
the  subject  in  Conventional  Ornamenta- 
tion which  can  be  used  or  omitted  as 
cases  demand.  The  text  in  matter  and 
form  is  clear,  suggestive  and  complete. 
The  diagrams  and  plates  are  numer- 
ous and  good.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
Brushwork  and  Color  Study;  and  several 
colored  plates.  The  value  of  drawing 
as  an  accessory  to  a  complete  education 
is  being  realized  as  never  before.  This 
hook  aims  to  bring  out  of  the  subject  all 
there  is  in  it,  and  to  suggest  its  pos- 
sibilities. 

"Manual  of  Physical  Training  Games 
and  Mass  Competitions."  By  Chas.  H. 
Keene,  M.  D.  Cloth.  12mo.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  72c. ,  postpaid  ;  Kraft  paper. 
30c.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son,  New  York. 

Grade  teachers  will  receive  this  book 
with  open  arms,  especially  those  who 
have  no  special  training  in  physical  exer- 
cise work.  Games  suitable  for  each 
grade  are  explained.  Full  directions  are 
given  for  each  exercise  or  game,  and  the 
book  contains  thirty-two  illustrations  to 
help  the  teachers  grasp  the  ideas.  The 
steps  that  form  the  elements  of  folk 
dancing  are  carefully  taught  and  ex- 
plained. No  apparatus  of  any  kind  is 
necessary  in  these  games,  and  nearly  all 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  schoolroom. 

"School  Credit  for  Home  Work."  By 
L.  R.  Alderman.  Cloth.  12mo.  181 
pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

New  ideas  are  legion;  but  here  is  a 
gold  mine!  This  unusually  interesting 
book  is  simply  the  narrative  of  the 
splendidly  successful  working  out  of  Mr. 
A.  I.  O'Reilly's  idea  of  giving  credit  for 
work  and  personal  care  at  home.  Seldom 
indeed  are  pedagogical  innovations  made 
so  interesting  and  convincing  as  this 
vision  of  a  rural  school  teacher  is  made 
in  this  little  book.  After  a  general  sur- 
vey, the  arguments  for  and  reasons  why 
and  proofs  of  the  practical  utility  arid  ad- 
vantage of  the  idea  are  given;  then  the 
details  of  the  method  are  presented. 
The  examples  from  actual  experience  are 
found  on  nearly  every  page.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  what  remarkable  results  follow 
this  method  until  this  book  has  been 
read.  Every  rural  and  small  town  school 
teacher  should  by  all  means  read  this  sur- 
prising book. 

"Victors  of  Peace."  F.  J.  Gould. 
Cloth.  12mo.  114  pages.  Illustrated. 
75Jc.     Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

In  the  March  issue  we  spoke  of  "  Heroes 
of  Peace"  by  Mr.  Gould.  This  book  is  a 
companion  volume  of  equal  excellence. 
The  stories— every  mite  as  interesting  as 
gory  tales  of  military  achievement — are 
well  told  and  true; — true  both  in  fact 
and  in  ideal.  It  is  a  crime  to  instil  in 
youth  a  respect  for  war  and  the  appeal 
to  arms.  True  glory  is  to  be  won  not  by 
destroying,  but  by  raising  and  elevating 
mankind.  Children  will  not  fail  to  catch 
the  author's  enthusiasm  for  the  true 
soldierly  men  and  women  who  have 
fought  against  evils,  —  crime,  cruelty, 
ignorance,  superstition,  waste,  disease, 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

All  teachers  both  men  and  women  should  try  the  TJ.  S. 
Government  examinations  to  be  held  throughout  the 
entire  country,  during  the  Spring  and  Summer.  The 
positions  to  hp  filled  i-uv  from  fctKK)  to  SI.MHl  i  have  short 
hours  and  annual  VUO&tlonS,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately  to  Franklin 
lust  it  ui<-.  Dei>t>S105,llo<diCstor,N.Y.»forfiehedu]eKhowinc 

p\n  initial  ion  dales  and  plaees  and  large  deseript  ive  U.oK. 

phoning  i  he  potiitionsoht-ititiablu  and  girinc  many  m  tuple 
CAuuiiuttUon questions. n hich  will  be sout  ireoof  oliargt  - 


e«a  mm  fSOiW  to  llSf.00  or  more  par  voefc, 

a*  illustrator  or  cartooimt.    Mi  practical 
tarn  of  twraonel  iu<)ivi<lual  letaona  by  mat  twill 
d*r*U>p  Tjfur  taJent.     Fifteen  J  car*  tu>:«*»tfi 

«Ork      for    i..-.i.,,.r.        i  ■    r.  „  .-.witiff  qual 

flu  DM  (0  tamcfa  yon.    Hand  me  jour  eket-li 
President  Wiltw-n  with  6c  In  aUio|»i  wd  I  via 
mi  jnu  a t ra t leaecn  plate  alao  toIlertloQ  of 
<lrmwi»£a  altowi&g  ponlMlitiea  for  VOU. 

THE  LAHDOH  M  11001  OP 

[Mil  81  UK  MM.  AMI  I  K  li  rOOKIIfl, 
1  l."»:t  SrlmMrM  IfiiiMiii?,  1  !«■ » "I.ukI  O 
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Spanish !  | 


'  rench ! 
German  ! 
Italian  ! 

There  «re  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties good  positional  and  higher  sal- 
aries f«»r  men  and  women  who 
kuow  foreign  languages.  The  Lat  in 
American  countries  will  need 
American  teachers.  Prepare  now  ! 
You  can  learn  easily  and  quickly 
at  home  during  spare  moments 
by  the 

Language  Phone  Method 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry. 

Tt  Uairnple,  inexpensive  and  convenient.  Son  1 
the  living  voice  of  a  naiive  profffgHor  prononnfe 
foreign  words  ami  phrai-es.over  and  over,  until  roll  It 
them.  Our  records  ran  Its  lined  on  nny  talking  moefa 

«  rite  tor  Free  "Treatise  on  Langnagc  Study",  \, 
tieulars  of  easy  payment  plan  and   free  trial  offer. 
THi:  LANt.t  ACK  I'HOVE  MKTIIOD. 

%4  Putnam  Building,   2  Webt  40th  Street,  New  To 


1 1  :<r 

tUn 

now 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSIC  \\ 
EDUCATION  AMD  EXPRESSION 

FOR  WOMEN 

SUMMER   SESSION  ■>»•'•■  2«  to 

..  „.,,—-  in      — ,.  ■  A  us.  1,1913 

Swedish  Qymaastics,  Aesthetic  and  Folk 
Daiieing. Gaines. Tlieorv  Work.  >i|>ecial  Lectures. 
TWO  YEAB  NORMAL  COURSE  gives  thor- 
ough and  practical  training  in  all  branches. 
KALI,  TICK. 11  opens  Sept.  1 »».  1915. 
For  catalogs  address 
Mils.  ROHKRT  fj,  PARSONS,  D 
l:{l>s.  Wit  bash  Ave,     <  liicstso,  llliuoi. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

offer  employment  for  life  nt  n  salary 
rang!  tig  from  $s«o  to$18M  per 3  enr,  with 
short  hours  under  pleiisant  conditions 
and  no  fcarof  '"Iny-offs*'  or  strikes.  Ameri- 
can citizens  lfi  or  over  are  eligible.  Our  G4- 

pa-e  booklet  contaiiiH  Pet  of  poeitluua,  re>(nirem«nU.  nr., 
ami  tetls  bowjoueanpreinirefor  "fixama"  undcrllia  imanaul 
■uperrlilon  of  a  former  U.S.  Civil  Sarrleo  ScKretarr-Fxainl- 
tot.   Booklet  la  FREE,  without  obligarlon.    TFrita  v,  -laj. 

PATTERSON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL 
llox  1511  Rochester.  N.  Y 


National  Kindergarten 
College 

ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  President. 
SUMMER   SCHOOL— June  14  to  August  6. 

KINDERGARTEN   AND  PRIMARY  .METHODS. 

Model  Demonstration  Schools. 
Credits  applied  on  regular  Courses. 
Jtesiilent  Dormitory  on  College  (Grounds. 
Come  to  a  school  where  instruction  received  will 
have  practical  value  in  your  fall  work. 
For  full  information  address 

Box  30,  2944  .Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  ill. 


Be  A  Travelinp  Salesman 

Expcre-ce  unnpre"nry.  E.-rn  Big  Pay  white  703 
lenm.  Write  for  blgllstofPM  I  "nsopcn.nn«ttestmir- 
rir's  from  hmoVeds  of  our  E*uiVr»s  who  cam  $100  to 
S500  am^r.th.  Adf'r^psour  nearest  office.  Dept.  549 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Chicairo.        New  York,         Sa»  Fkancisea 


Our  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence 


FREE 


The  corner-stone  of  the  Palmer  Method  Plan  is  the 
Normal  Course  by  Correspondence,  which  is  FBJKK 
to  teachers  whose  pupils  use  one  or  the  other  of  our 
tcxtltooks.  Every  teacher  who  evinces  a  tine  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  obtains  oar  Teachers'  Certificate, 
becomes  an  expert  penman  herself,  aide  to  demon- 
si  rate  her  art  skillfully  ami  automatically  in  her  class- 
room, and  finds  it  an  easy  task  to  arouse  in  her  pupils 
a  tremendous  spirit  of  enthusiastic  admiration  and 
emulation.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  Showing  hand 
writing  specimens  from  first-grade  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Hoquiani,  Washington,  and  for  further 
particulars* 

The  A. 


N.  Palmer  Co., 


30  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.  1 

120  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


32  S.  Wabash  Ave.. 

Chicago.  III. 
Palmer  Building, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la- 


Illinois  Training  School 
For  Nurses 

FOUNDED  IN  1880 

Oilers  an  up-to-date  course  in  theoretical  ins  truction 
and  practical  training  to  women  who  wish  to  enter 
the  nursing  profession. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  health,  of  age  (19-35)  of  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  of  High  School  instruction  or 
its  educational  equivalent. 

The  Instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  in- 
cluding a  preliminary  course. 

The  school  catalog  and  blanks,  will  be  seal  on  ap- 
plication  lothe  •»!  1>T.  OF  Nl  IIXES. 50il  Iloiiore 
Sst.j  Chicngo,  III. 


May  T915 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 
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i£SSi    The  Key  To  Success 


m   Stop  Forgetting 


IncreaseYour  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social 
success  is  the  ability  to  remember. 
I  can  make  your  mind  an  infalJ i- 
ble  classified  index  from  which 
you  can  Instantly  select  thoughts, 
facts,  figures,  names,  faces.  En- 
ables yon  to  concentrate,  develop 
self  control,  overcome  bashfulness, 
think  on  your  feet,  addi 
ience.  Kasv.  himple. 
of  20  years' 

ing  memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book,  "How  to  Remember" 
ami  Copy r Uf }i led  Memory  test  Free, 
also  how  to  obtain  FREE  copy  of 
my  book"Hovv  to  Speak  in  Public.'* 


The  result 
ience  in  develoi 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  791  Auditorium  Bidg. ,  Chicago,  11!. 


FREE  TUITION  BY  MAIL 

To  test  our  methods  of  teaching  by  correspondence,  we 
wilj  grant  "Free  Tuition  Scholarships"  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  new  applicants  for  instruction  in  the  following 

FREE  TUITION  COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 
Normal  Penmanship  Bookkeeping 

High  School  Typewriting  Agriculture 

Professional  Shorthand  Civil  Service 

Salesmanship  Domestic  Science  Drawing 

Engineering  Law  Real  Estate 

English  Story  Writing  Automobile 

Oici'  1O0  branches  included.  Enroll  a  ent  fee  $5; 
mi  1  Mm  tree  to  first  applicants.  Senrl  us  your  name  and 

addrei  NOW— TODAY— tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  "Do 

ii  iiow."  For  "Free  Tuition  s,-hol„,  ship"  and  full  partic- 
ulars, address      CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,       .       Rogers,  Ohio 

MEN  and  WOMEN 
WANTED 

for  0.  S.  Government  positions.  $63  to  $150  a  month. 
Annua!  vacations.  Short  hours.  Thousands  of  ap- 
point merits  coming.  Hundreds  of  appointments  every 
mouth'.  "Pull"  unnecessary.  Common  education 
sullicient.  Excellent  chances  for  teachers.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  of  positions  now  obtainable. 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,      Dept.  S  93,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  Best  Employer 

Pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short; 
places  permanent)  promotion  reg- 
ular; vacations  with  pay;  thous- 


ds  of  pleasant  work  every 
las  -offs;  no  pull  needed 
n  education  sufficient. 

This  Book 

of  about  300.000  protected 
positions  in  the  II.  8.  Govern- 
ment Service,  where  there  is  a 

andllfet  i me  emp i< ifmeut° Places 
open  to  American  citizens  of  Is 

Special  money  back  guarantee 
if  vou  write  todav  for  Booklet  R. 
1U"0.   IT  IS  FREE. 

Earl  Hopkins,   Washington  II.  ('. 


whe 


A  GOOD  POSITION 

with  Uncle  Sam  is  most  desirable.  Short  hours,  life 
position,  steady  work,  good  salary^  May  be  secured 
by  passing  a  Civil  Service  examination.  Not  diffi- 
cult. Most  thorough  preparation  S5.00.  Returned  If 
not  appointed.  Our  valuable  book  "Government 
Positions"  free. 

American  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Become  a  Trained  Nurse 

We  will  train  you  in  your  own  home  in  a  few  weeks 
and  assist  you  to  employment  at  $12  to  $25  per  week.  Study 
in  spare  time  and  receive  diploma  in  a  year  or  less,  approved 
l)j>  best  doctors.  Hospital  experience  also  given  if  desired. 
Thousands  of  nurses  trained  in  last  12  years.  Send  for 
catalog.    Eu^y  terms.   State  age  and  ability.   Address  { 

AMERICAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  1547  La  Salle  Av.,  Chicago 


STUDY 


LAW 


At  HOME 


University 
Methods; 
Theory  and 

Practice;  Our  Course  most  complete, 
practical,  easiest  of  any  by  mail.  En- 
dorsed by  Bench  and  Bar.  LL.  B.  Degree 
conferred.     Faculty  Prominent  Attorneys, 
l-'iee  Public  Speaking  Course.     Catalog  and  Evi- 
dence of  Keuulta  FREE. 

Mckinley  university. 

|  •'  "'<  E.  5  5th  Street  Chicago.  III. 


Preparation  foi 
Bar  of  Any  State 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  Women  and  Young  Men  Wanted.  We  in- 
struct  tlirm  and  secure  for  thern  Good  Situations. 
J.   A.  SHERIDAN,  Sup't,     Oberlin,  Ohio. 


BE  A  BANKER. 

Splendid  opportunities  for  School  Teach- 
ers— men  or  women.  Pleasant- work,  short 
hours.nl]  holidays off,yearl,\  vacation  with 
pay,  good  salary.  Lea»rn  nt  home.  Diploma 

in  six  months.    Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  President. 
School  of  Ban  It  ing^.  152  BfcLene  Building:,  l'«!uinbns,0. 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

Till:  MICHAEL  KEESE  HOSPITAL 

Registered  by  tlie  stale  of  Illinois.  Three  year 
course  preparatory  instruction.  Theoretical  and 
practical  class  work  throughout  the  course. 
For  information  adders* 

MISS  E.C.  BURGESS,  R.N.  Supt.,  Box  31, Training  School 
Michael  Rtese  Hospital,         -         -  Chicago 


"Child  Study."  By  G.  H.  Dix.  Cloth. 
12mo.  135  pages.  50c  net.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  introduction  of  this  work  begins 
with  a  quotation  from  Maeterlinck. 
What  he  says  of  bees  is  especially  true 
of  children:  "It  is  with  them  as  with 
all  that  is  deeply  real;  they  must  be 
studied,  and  one  must  learn  how  to  study 
them."  This  book  is  written  as  a  guide 
to  all  who  desire  sincerely  to  acquire  this 
difficult  yet  absorbing  art  of  understand- 
ing children.  It  is  not  an  arm-chair  prod- 
uct, but  it  is  the  result  of  much  experi- 
ence and  contact  with  children.  The 
method  of  study  is  based  upon  a  pains- 
taking and  systematic  observation  of 
children  and  their  ways.  The  work  is 
adapted  to  religious  as  well  as  secular 
education  and  training  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  both  classes  of  teachers. 

"Bookbinding  for  Beginners."  By 
Florence  O.  Bean.  Cloth.  9'4  x6in.  82 
pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25.  School  Arts 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
more  effective  industrial  education  and 
construction  work  in  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grades,  this  book  is  very 
timely.  It  is  a  book  adapted  to  children 
of  that  age  at  which  such  work  is  most 
apt  to  stimulate  manual  constructive 
activities  and  develop  industrial  intelli- 
gence and  imagination.  This  course  of 
manual  training  has  been  tried  out  with 
thousands  of  boys  under  conditions  which 
may  be  duplicated  in  almost  any  school- 
room. The  importance  of  making  school 
work  pleasant  and  profitable  for  the 
present  and  the  future  cannot  be  over- 
rated. This  book  accomplishes  this  re- 
sult effectively. 

"Outlines  of  Child  Study."  By  Wil- 
liam A.  McKeever.  Cloth.  12mo.  181 
pages.  $1.00.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 

Here  is  a  new  volume  of  great  con- 
venience and  utility  by  the  well  known 
authority  on  juvenile  psychology.  There 
are  many  organizations  desirous  of 
giving  more  time  to  the  study  of  child 
life,  which  are  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  any  systematic  method  or  course  of 
procedure.  This  work  is  a  very  practical 
attempt  to  furnish  these  organizations 
with  suitable  and  progressive  programs 
for  their  meetings.  Part  I  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  plans  of  organization  and 
management.  Part  II  contains  the  pro- 
grams. There  are  about  four  topics 
closely  related  in  each  program ;  and 
each  topic  is  followed  by  references  to 
particular  pages  of  a  book  or  books  men- 
tioned and  described  in  Part  III.  Such  a 
course  followed  strictly  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  many  good  suggestions  for 
discussion,  given  after  each  program, 
ought  to  prove  both  highly  satisfactory 
and  beneficial. 

"The  American  Girl.  "  By  Anne  Mor- 
gan. Cloth.  12mo.  65  pages.  50c. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

This  will  be  a  welcome  publication  to 
those  who  read  the  four  essays  of 
which  this  book  is  composed,  when  they 
appeared  in  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. The  first  essay  is  Her  Educa- 
tion; second,  Her  Responsibility;  third, 
Her  Recreation;  and  fourth,  The  Girl 
and  Her  Future.  The  book  abounds  in 
valuable  suggestions  and  discerning  com- 
ments. It  has  to  do  with  the  girl  in  her 
post-academic  career  and  is  more  philo- 
sophical than  practical.  On  page  sixty- 
two  the  writer  observes — and  this  is 
characteristic  of  the  essays:  "If  once 
our  American  girl  will  realize  that  the 
future  is  hers  to  make,  not  to  receive, 
the  battle  will  be  won."  The  writer's 
style  is  good  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
daughter  of  the  great  financier  has  felt 
the  necessity  of  writing  to  American 
girls  suggests  the  significance  of  the 
book. 

"Around  the  Lightwood  Fire."  By 
Caroline  Mays  Brevard.  Cloth.  12mo. 
155  pages.  Illustrated.  40c.  B.  F. 
Johnson  Pub.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  chil- 
dren, and  which  has  considerable  claim  to 


EXTRA  MONEY,  TEACHERS 

We  pay  liberally  for  furnishing  our    Free  I 
School  Information  to  prospective  boardin 
school  students.    Write  for  details. 

Association  of  U.S.  Boarding'  Schools 

Times  Bidg..  N.  Y.  or  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


agoX 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


YOU  WANTED  THAT  POSITION 

Oid  you  get  It?    I n  "Teacbinp as  a  Business"  y»u.  ni.iy  t\\u\  the 
reason  why.    This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  <»wn  ol>svrv.LLloiitf 
Western  Office  of  thtriy  years  ui  iho  successes  and  Cm  lutes  Of  Applications. 

Realty  Bidg.,  Spokane,  Wash.      IT  T£LLS  HOW.    Sent  lr.-e.    623  Smith  Wabash  Av. .).■.•   \  \w  ,.g.i. 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 

The  Agency  with  the  Short  Understandable  Contract.  ( )  spoil 


.  Chicago   414-416  Steinway  Hall 

*V  Baltimore   Md.    Munsey  Bidg. 

"  J  New  York.  N  Y.   Flatiron  Bidg. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  New  York  Life  Bidg. 
Spokane,  Wash.   Chamber  of  Commerce  Bidg. 


HIGH  SALARIEP  TEACHING  POSITIONS  %5£££Sgl  i 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

S,  J.  Race.  Mgr.,  327  Fourteenth  Ave.,  S.  E., 

Our  field  is  the  Northwestern  and  Western  States.    IVrite  today  for  applicatt 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*  and  booklet. 


bla 


THE.  THURSTON  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Recommends  teachers  in  answer  to  Direct  Calls  from  Employers.  Has  good  teachers  for  any 
position  at  any  time.    Our  free  Booklet  tells  how  to  apply  for  a  position 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Mgr.  E.  R.  NICHOLS,  Asst.  Mgr. 

623  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Hazard  Teachers'  Agency 


first  letter,  or  write  lor  hlai 
Ivasota  lihle.,  M1NNEA  I'OI. 


ind  boob 
<,  M  INN. 


Kst.  2X  years.  Registry  in  both 
Offices,  only  *l.  Commission  not 
more  than  .">%.  Send  fee  and  refer- 


New  Hn.lison  Bids.,  SPOKANE.  WASH. 


THE   RBEWED  TEAPUEB'C   AfiEUPV    has  had  THIRTY-ONE  years  of  ex 
I  nC-OnCIICIl-  I  CMUnCn  O-MUCnU  I    perience,  co-operating  with  TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS .  Write  for  our  free  booklet. 
AUDITORIUM    BUILDING  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


DO  YOU  WANT  AN  INCREASE  IN  SALARY  ? 

Go  out  West  where  there  are  unusual  opportunities  and  register  with  the  largest  and  most  reliable  teachei 
agency.  Address  PAUL  S.  FILER,  Manager 

Clark  Teachers'  Agency.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bids.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

GET  IN  LINE  FOR  A  BETTER  POSITION-^^^^T^n6^^* 


confidentially  and  elleciivel) 

negotiated  for  last  motors  desiring  high  grade  positions  ia  Universities,  <  alleges, Normal  Schools, High  Schools, 
Graded  and  Private  Schools,  Engineering  and  Commercial  Branches  ;  Musk'.  Art,  Physical  Training  mid 
Domestic  science.  Tin ■  Agency  mill:  Tlie  Personal  Service.  V.  U.  T  H  I  I  It  LOO  l>  &  CO.  INC. 
EDUCATORS  AGENCY.    A.  1*.  Goddard,  Manager.    Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  CHICAGO 

MIDLAND        Fourteen  years  under  the  same  management  assures  both  teacher  and 

TEACHERS*    employer  the  best  service.    Write  either  office  for  blank. 

AGENCY.        Station  A.     Spokane,  Wash.      Warrcnsburg,  Missouri. 


Colorado  Teachers'  Agency 


FRED  DICK,  Ex=State  Supt.,  Mgr.,  DENVER.  COL. 

-Twenty  veais  successful  serv  ice  in  behalf  of  Teachers 
and  School  Officials.  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 


ENTERPRISING,  EFFICIENT, 
PROGRESSIVE  and  PROFESSIONAL 
METHODS.  I 


S PLACING  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS 
BUSINESS  Mtvs  CLEARING  HOUSE.  DENVER 

Investigates  and  Recommends  Teachers  lor  All  Departments 
ol  School  and  Collets  Work 

We  Cover  the  Entire  WEST 


The  TEXAS  TEACHERS9  BUREAU  hl2,LVcl™£: 

NOW  in  its  27th  Year  is  the  OLDEST  and  Most  Efficient  Teacher  Placing  Service 
to  be  secured  in  the  SOUTH VV EST.  Direct  and  Positive  Aid.  Requests  from 
School   Boards   and    Superintendents    now   coming-    in    for  the  NEXT  SESSION. 

Would  you  like  to  come  west  where  the  climate 
is  mild  and  the  wages  are  good?   If  so,  write, 

PRIEST  AND  BRAS,  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

409  Lumber  Exchange.  PORTLAND,  Ore.,  or  3174  Arcade  Building.  SEATTLE,  Wash. 

Northwest  Teachers'  Agency 

Strongest  teachers  for  every  line  oi  work.    BEST  POSITIONS  froir 


I'.H.HAN.V  l.  A.M.  .Hit  I-.,  Ills  Yci.n  111. Is. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Mid  North  Itikima.Uii.li. 

Dakotas  to  California  and  AlasKa. 


write 
teach 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  POSITION  OR  PROMOTION 

rural  schools  to  State  University.  Have  placed  over  eleven  thousand  bra 
good  positions.  No  registration  fee  necessary. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASS'N.,  681  Scan  itt,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


it  once.  We  need 
ir  all  positions  from 
len  and  women  in 


RELIABLE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


special  teachers  NEEDED. 


Has  grade,  high  srliooi  anil  college  positions  to 
offer  teachers   NOW.     Experienced  teachers, 
_  normal  and  college  graduates,  vocational  and 

ION  <  oltoi  <l  Itl.lg..   OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OK  LA. 


.1.  l'OKTEU  ADAMS,  Manager, 


Want 

positions  now  or  for  next  fall  ?  Write 

.'{(>  I  IVoplos  Giis  it iiililing.  Chicago 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

THE  LEADING  AGENCY  for  the  entire  WEST  and  ALASKA. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  enroll  for  1915-16  va-  DnJc£>  Irirthn 
cancies.  Write  immediately  for  Free  Circular.  DCJl5c,  lUaUO 


WM/E  Want   1 0OO  Good  Teachers. 

"  Write  us  today.  SOUTHLAND 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Teachers  Wanted 

Big  Commission.   For  Particulars  address 

St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School,                   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

POSITIONS  ol  all  kinds  lor  TEACHERS 

Write  us  your  qualifications.  FREE  Literature. 
Co=Operative  instructors'  Ass  n.     Marion,  lnd. 

lino  CialA  'n  >">"  territorv  will  h:tv,-  ."tin  NEW  posi- 
WIIC  Jlaie  tj,,,,s        ,,  4  v|-  ,  ,„  » 

wanted.  OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  A.  1.  lolly,  Mgr.  Mentor,  Ky. 

WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  l^rw^T^Afi 

of  the  annuril  "Rocky  llonntam 

Teachers'  Agency  School  Directories,"  we  nre  in  touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  in  tlie  followi  ng  States:  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho.  Kansas,  Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming.  BOOKLET— "How  to  Apply  for  a  School  and  Se- 
cure  Promotion,  with  Lawsof  Certification  I  ■"  , 
of  Teachers  of  all  the  States."  free  to  mem-  l^'."  - 
bers  or  sent  prepaid  for  Fifty  Cents  in 
stamps.  Money  Refunded  if  not  satisfied* 
WRITE  DS  i'O-DAV  for  free  Booklet 
showing  how  we  place  our  teachers. 
WILLIAM  BUFFER,  Manager. 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS' AGENCY  IN  THE    ROCKY   MOUNTAIN  REGION 


RocxrMr  Teachers* 

/IG£/VCY.  EMPIRE  BLD  C,  DENVER. COLO, 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


May  1915 


If  You  Own  a  Camera  and  Enjoy  Taking 
Pictures,  You  Will  Be  Interested 
in   This  Advertisement. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

The  Development  of  Films 

Making  Prints  from  them 

Making  Photographic  Post- 
cards from  any  subject  by  reproduc- 
ing from  the  original  photo. 

TAKING  PICTURES  is  a  most  en- 
joyable recreation  but  is  robbed 
of  half  its  pleasure  if  one  lias  to 
develop  their  own  films  a-nd  do  the 
other  work  necessary  to  secure  the 
finished  picture.  The  facilities  at  the 
command  of  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher do  not  always  permit  of  first 
class  work  and  consequently  the  re- 
sults are  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Satisfied  ;.ist<>niers  send  their  orders  to  us  regularly,  and  11  Is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  exceptional  facilities  enable  us  (o  fill  all  orders  promptly. 
The  materials  used  in  our  photographic  work  are  the  best  obtainable. 

Schedule  of  Rates 

Prices  for  Developing  Spool  Films 

Any  (i  exposure  film  10c 


\ny  10  or  12  exposure  film  

Prices  for  Developing  Film  Packs 

Size  2]/zx\-)i  or  smaller  2'>c 

Size  3%x\l/£  ov  larger..-  25c 

Plates  (any  size)  each  5.C 


Prices  lor  Printing 

Av.u  Prints  Unmounted 

VAxiM  or  smaller  2t 

2  54x43*4,  or  i1/^1/,  3c 

4x5,  V/i^Yi  4c 

5x7  8c 

• 1 JC   Post  Cards,  from  any  size  film,  each  4i 


Post  Cards 

Reproduced  from  Anj  Photo 

First  Dozen  50c 

Each  Additional  Doz.    Same  Negative.... 36c 
Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders 


gtoNOTK  :    Care  should  be  exercised,  in  wrapping  packages  securely.     Send  by 


parcel  post  fully  prepaying  postage.    Place  name  and  address  on  package. 

ENLARGEMENTS 

We  are  equipped  with  the  very  best  facilities  for  making  Enlargements  from  any  good  uega- 
tive.  You  would  doubtless  prize  enlargements  of  some  of  your  most  valued  negatives.  They 
can  be  obtained  in  sizes  and  at  prices  listed  below. 

Tliese  prices  are  for  Enlargements  from  original  neg- 
atives on  Bromide  paper  of  the  best  quality. 

make  a  negative  from  a 
1  additional  charge  of  25 


SIZK 

B3LACK  AMI  WV1ITK 

SEPIA 

4   x  5 

. .  If  .40 

5x7 
6Jgx  SJ 

'  .40 

. .  .50 

<  50   

.00 

S    X  10 

. .  .00 

10  x  12 

  ]  .l>0   

1.15 

11    x  14 

.  1.45 

14   x  17 

. .  1.7") 

1B   x  20 

. .  2.20 

18   x  22 

..  S.25 

20   X  24 

........  :i.oo   

. .  3.75 

When  necessary  for  us  to 
print  or  photograph,  there  is  a 
cents  to  the  above  prices. 

All  Enlargements  are  mounted  on  suitable  .card 
mounts  ol  good  quality,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  If  de- 
sired unmounted,  heavier  paper  is  used  and  the  prices 
are  the  same  as  when  mounted. 

Clyde  F  ■  Hlllhgrt,  Mtr.  Art  Dept.,  F.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Co.  DanSVille.N.Y. 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia,  as  above  illustiated,  is  complete  in  8  vol- 
umes, each  measuring  ol/>  x  8  inches,  \y2  inches. thick.  Vo.lumes^average 
o  er  500  pages,  oi  a  total  of  4,176  pages.  Printed  on  good  paper,  in  good 
ch  ar  type;  over  1000  half-tone  and  text  illustrations;  a  32  page  Atlas 
of  the  World,  in  colors.  Bound  handsomely  and  durably  in  substantial 
library  buckram,  with  red  leather  title  label  on  back  of  each  volume. 

Publisher's  Price  $10.00.   Our  Special  Prepaid  Price  $6.00 

It  is  a  new  woi  Is.  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  gives  all  you  would  wish 
to  know  about  every  conceivable  subject.  Handy,  concise,  and  thoroughly 
reliable. 

You  need  not  take  our  word  for  it— decide  for  yourself,  by 
ordering,  using  for  ten  days  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

>  P.  A,  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


the  interest  of* grown-ups  because  of  the 
origin  of  the  contents.  The  myths  given 
in  this  supplementary  reader  belong  to 
the  tribal  lore  of  the  Indians  the  first 
inhabitants  of  America.  Most  of  the 
legends  are  found  among  the  Southern 
tribes,  but  some  of  them  are  found 
among  the  tribes  of  the  North  and  West. 
The  Indians  attributed  human  faculties 
to  the  animals  who  lived  on  the  earth 
long  before  man  appeared.  The  customs 
and  ideas  of  the  Indians  are  reflected  in 
the  animal  myths. 

"The  Human  Interest  Library."  By 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  D.  D., 
L,L..  D.,  and  Henry  W.  Ruoff,  M.  A., 
Litt.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  Cloth.  6^ x9K  inches. 
Vol  1.  391  pages.  Vol.  2.  387  pages. 
Vol.  3.  382  pages.  Vol.  4.  526  pages. 
Illustrated.   The  Midland  Press,  Chicago. 

From  every  available  source  over  all 
the  world  material  of  every  sort  that 
proves  to  be  of  human  interest,  has  been 
collected  into  these  remarkable  books, 
and  presented  in  a  clear,  intelligent  style 
equally  agreeable  and  edifying  to  young 
and  old.  Four  volumes  are  published 
thus  far  and  others  are  to  follow.  Each 
volume  is  complete  in  itself,  having  been 
planned  to  cover  a  special  field.  The 
purpose  of  the  books  is  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  wholesomely  curious  and 
wide-awake  people  may,  by  devoting  five 
minutes  a  day  to  reading,  acquire  a  fund 
of  facts  and  learn  the  secrets  of  the 
great  world  in  which  they  live.  The  illus- 
trations are  varied  and  numerous.  Many 
an  interesting  lesson  can  be  learned  from 
them  alone.  Vol.  1  contains  "Every da., 
Wonder  Book,"  "Book  of  Our  Own 
Life,"  "Book  for  Parent  and  Teacher," 
"The  Children's  Own  Book."  Vol.  2 
contains  "Book  of  Earth  and  Sky," 
"Book  of  Nature,"  "Marvels  of  Modern 
Mechanism,"  "Book  of  Engineering  and 
Industry."  Vol.  3  contains  "Colonial 
Development  and  Independence, "  "Na- 
tional Growth  to  Close  of  Civil  War." 
' 'Reconstruction  and  Expansion,"  "The 
Men  Who  Made  Our  Country  Great." 
"Historical  Tables  and  Glossary."  Vol. 
4  contains  "Old  World  Travelogues," 
"Epoch  Makers  of  History,"  "The  World 
in  Outline:  Geographical  and  Histori- 
cal." This  general  list  suggests  only 
the  broad  division  and  the  wide  scope 
of  the  contents,  each  chapter  practically 
embracing  a  fair-sized  book  with  its 
sub-divisions  and  topics.  The  amount  of 
intelligent  research  and  selection,  and 
the  vast  number  of  books  and  publica- 
tions which  have  been  levied  on  for  the 
contents  of  these  four  substantial  vol- 
umes, make  it  a  work  of  more  than  or- 
dinary value. 


University  of  Virginia  Summer 
School 

The  Campus  Beautiful  fittingly  de- 
scribes the  physical  environment  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Summer  School. 
Every  inch  of  ground  in  Charlottesville 
and  the  immediate  surroundings  is  his- 
torical. Monticello  overlooks  the  cam- 
pus. The  residence  of  Madison  and 
Monroe  are  part  of  the  University  build- 
ings. The  rooms  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
ami  Woodrow  Wilson,  used  by  them 
when  studying  at  the  University,  face 
the  handsome  new  Education  Building. 
Great  men  and  famous  women  have 
passed  over  and  lingered  on  the  unique 
campus,  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  unusually  cheap  excursions 
from  Charlottesville  to  Washington, 
Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort  and 
similar  points  of  interest  for  members 
of  the  Summer  School.  The  School  ses- 
sions are  so  scheduled  that  these  large 
benefits  derived  from  personally  con- 
ducted travel  may  form  a  part  of  the 
general  cultural  value  of  studying  at  the 
Summer  School. 


The  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  New  International  and  other 
editions  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,  have 
issued  a  circular  in  which  they  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Merriam 
Webster  Dictionaries  have  been  officially 
adopted  or  approved  by  all  the  States, 
thirty  in  all,  that  take  official  action  re- 
garding dictionaries,  also  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  the  Philippines. 


Every  time  I  tell  the  truth  I  add  to 
my  strength  of  character.  —Emerson. 


S 


smooth 
easy-writing  quali- 
ties of  Esterbrook 
Pens  make  them 
the  best  for  the 
scholars  to  use, 
and  their  long- 
wearing  qualities 
make  them  the 
most  economical 
as  well.   

At  all  dealers.    Write  to  us  for  samples. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York.  Camden,  N.  J. 


Wanted  10000  Teachers 

To  test  "The  Story  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling 

'•It  is  simple  and  definite"  and  the  results 
aie  WONDERFUL.  Read  "Modern  Methods 
of  Teaching  Primary  Heading'1  in  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans  for  Sept.  1914. 
For  free  information  address 

G.  W.  LEWIS, 

4806  St.  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

Also  ARTHUR  F.  BIRD.  London,  22  Bedford  Street, 
Strand. 


CLASS  PINS 

DESCRIPTION.  Two  catalogs  FREE  lor 
the  asking.  Pin  bhown  here  with  any 
letters,  numerals,  or  colors.  GiJt  or 
Silver  Plate  *2Uc  each;  i'J.OO  per  doz. 

UNION   EMBLEM  CO. 

2:«GreinerBldg.,  PALMYRA,  PA. 


BUY  OF  THE  MANUFACTURER 

CLASS  P/NS 

RINGS  -  FOBS  -  MEDALS 


q  Made  to  order 


ny  style  c 


'err 


r  material. 

Special  designs  and  estimates  free. 
**191  5  edition" '  catalog  mailed  free  ■ 
upon  request*    Prices  for  emblems  illustrated, 
^y  three  letters  and  two  ' 
num'  ill,  and  enameled  In  one 
or  twu  colors  of   best  hard 
nnimoli 

Less  than  12.  12  or  more. 

Stening  Silver,  $        ea.  (  $6.00  per  doz. 

Rolledgold  75    "      7.50  11 

10K  gold.  ...  1 .  75   **    18.00  "  ** 

14K  gold  2.00   11   21.00  "  11 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.      600  Bastian  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Medals  and  Badges 

FOR 

School,  College  &>  Music 

(-lass  Pins  and  Pins  for  Engraving 
Manufactured  by 

Artistic  Medal  b  Badge  Co., 

1  Beekman  St..        New  York 

Send  for  Catalogue 


PICTURES  A\l)  CASTS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

CLASS  GIFTS 

Illustrated  Catalog  sent  FREE.  Send 
I  Oo  to  cover  postage. 

National    Art    Supply  Company, 

122  South  Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicago 


PIAV* 

1  *  Catalc 


and 
BatartauuMBti 


PL 


AYS 


Llogue  oft  houasnds  sent 
FREE!  FREE!  FREE ! 

SA  Vt'L  I  RfcACH.  >s  W  est  38th.,  New  York. 


FREE! 

Samples  of  the 
new  Johnston 
Desk  Outline 
or  Base  Maps. 


The  Johnston  maps  have  point  of  merit 
riot  to  be  found  iu  other  series.   The  samples 

will  tell.  CUp  THE  COUPON. 

A.  J.  NYSTR0M  6  CO.,  (4)  623  S.  Wabash  Ave„  Chicago. 

St  mt  tur  fi  te  sttmjth  S  t/f  the,  it*  u>  Jo/iHftOH  J)esk  (hit 
i nit  Maps  us  atirt  j  tisttt  m  th*  2\'t,rmal  Instructor, 

JVa  nie  ,  

Ihwn  and  State  *  


r 


The  Instructor  Literature  Series 

COMPRISING  THE  VERY  BEST  OF 

Supplementary  Readers  and  Classics  for  All  Grades 

The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  intended  to  provide  pood  reading  in  convenient  and  inexpensive  form,  for  all  grades 
in  the  school.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  school  course,  and  became  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school.  It.  contains,  in  addition  to 
many  standard  and  accepted  Classics,  a  large  number  of  books  specially  prepared  by  writers  who  understand  intimately  the 
needs  of  the  schoolroom. 

5  CENTS— SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  AND  CLASSICS-5  CENTS 

This  is  the  most  extended  and  complete  list  of  this  class  of  books  published,  and  is  being  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  "I  many  new  titles  each  year.  Each 
book  has  39  or  more  pages;  well  made,  with  strong  attractive  paper  covers,  in  assorted  colors  and  different  designs.  They  include  Fables,  Myths,  Nature,  Biography, 
History,  Industries  and  Literature.    Many  new  titles  in  this  list. 


■  Ta  vloi 


i  lo 


ih- 1 


FIRST  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*6  Fairy  Stories  of  the  Moon. — 
♦27  Eleven  Fables  from  .-Lsop — 

28  More  Fables  from  .3vsop — 
*29  Indian  Myths— Bush 
140  Nursery  Tales — Taylor 
288  Primer  from  Fablelaud — Mao'iln 

Nature 

1  Little  Plant  People— Part  I  — 

2  Little  Plant  People— Part  II  - 
*30   Story  of  a  Sunbeam— Mill,  i 
*3I    KittyMittens  and  Her  Friends 

History 

*32    Patriotic  Stories  (Story  of  Hie 
Flag,  Story  of  Washington,  etc.) 
Literature 

♦104.  Mother  Goose  Reader 
♦228  First  Term  Primer — Magutre 
♦230  Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  for 
Beginners 

SECOND  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

33  Stories  from  Anderse 

34  Stones  from  Grim — / 
♦36  I.ittle  Red  Riding  Hood— R 
*37  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk— Reiter 
♦38  Adventures  of  a  Brownie — 

Nature 

3  Little  Workers  (Animal  Stories) 
39  Little  Wood  Friend: — Mayne 

*40  Wings  and  Stings — Halifax 

41  Story  of  Wool — Mayne 

42  Bird  Stories  from  the  Poets — 
History  and  Biography 

43  Story  oftheMayflower — McCabe 
45  Boy  hood  of  Washington — Reiter 

*204  Boyhood  of  Lincoln — Reiter 
Literature 
*72  Bow-Wow  and 
Craik 
♦152  Child's  Garden 
Stevenson 
206  Picture  Study  St 
Childreiir-Oa  nsli 
220  Storv  of  the  Chri 
262  Four  Little  Cotton-Tails— Smith 
290  Fuzz  in   Japan — A  Child-Life 
Reader— Magu  ire 

THIRD  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*46  Puss  iu  Boots  and  Cinderella 
*47  Creek  Myths  Klingensmith 
*4»  Nature  Myths — Meicalf 
*50  Reynard  the  Fox — Best 
102  Thumbelina  ami  Dream  Stories 
^146  Sleeping    Beauty    and  Other 


Mew-Mew  — 
of  Verses — 
ries  lor  Little 
t  Child- 


stories 
174  Sun  Myth 


175  Norse  Leg 
17b  Norse  Leg 
♦177  Legends  < 
282  Siegfried, 
Other  Khi 


—  Reiter 
nds.  I — Ret  let 
■nds.    II— Reiter 
1     the  Rlunelaud— 
The     Lorelei,  and 
le  Legends — McCabe 
Nature  and  Industry 

49  Buds,  Stems  and  Fruits — Mayne 

51  Story  of  Flax — Mayne 

52  Story  of  Glass — Hanson 

*53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 
Drop— Men  tie 

135  Little  People  of  the  Hills  (Dry 
Air  aud  Dry  Soil  Plants)  —  Chasi 

203  Little  Plant  People  of  tht 
Waterways — Chase 

133  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
board—  Parti.  Story  of  Tea  and 
the  Teacup 

137  Aunt  Maltha's  Coruer  Cup- 
board—Part II.  Story  of  Sugar, 
Coffee  and  Salt 

138  Aunt  Maltha's  Corner  Cup- 
board— Part  III.  Story  of  Rice, 
Currants  and  Honey 

History  and  Biography 
*4  Story  of  Washington — Reiiere 
7  Story  of  Longfellow — McCabe 
*2I  Story  of  the  Pilgrims — Powers 
*44  Famous  Karly  Americans 
(Smith,  Standish,  PeniD  —  Bush 
*54  Story  of  Columbus — McCabe 
55  Story  of  Whittier— McCabe 
57  Story  of  Louise  M.  Alcott — Bush 
11 59  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
60  Children   of    the    Northland  - 

62  Children  of  the  South  Lands 

I  (Florida,  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico) 

63  Children  of  the  South  Lauds 

II  (Africa,  Hawaii,  The  Philip- 
pines)— McFee 

64  Child  Life  iu  the  Colonies  —  I 
(New  Amsterdam) — Baker 

65  Child  Life    iu  the  Colonies — 
II  (Pennsylvania) — Baker 


66  Child  Life  iu  the  Colonies— III 

(Virginia) — Baker 
68  Stories    of  the    Revolution  —  I 

(Ethan  Alleu    and  the  Green 

Mountain  Boys)—  McCabe 
fx)  Stories  of  the   Revolution  —II 

(Around  Philadelphia ) — McCabe 

70  Stories  of  the  Revolution  —  III 
(Marion,    the    Swamp    Fox)  — 

*i32  Story  of  Franklin — Paris 

*i(>4  The   Little    Brown  Baby  and 
Other  Babies 

*i6g  Gemiia.  the  Child  of  the  Des- 
ert,  ami  some   of    Her  Sisters 

*166  Louise  on  the  Rhine  and  iu  Her 
New  Home.  (jVos.  1(14 ,165, 166  ai  e 
the  stories  from  "Seven  Little 
Sisters"  by Jane  A  ndrews) 
167  Famous  Artists  I — Landseer  and 
Bonheur — Petticrew 

Literature 

*35  Goody  Two  Shoes 
58  Selections    from     Alice  ami 

Phoebe  Cary 
^67  The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

71  Selections  from  Hiawatha  (for 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  Grades) 

*227  Our  Animal   Friends  and  How 

to  Treat  Them 
*233  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 

I — Primary — Faxon 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

*75  Story  of  Coal — McKane 
76  Storv  of  Wheat— Hall  la x 


*  1 73  Tara  of  the  Tents — Grimes 
195  Night    before    Christmas  and 

Other    Christmas    Poems  and 

Stories  (Any  Grade) 
*20i  Alice's    First    Adventures  iu 

Wonderland—  Can  oil. 
*2o2  Alice's  Further  Adventures  iu 

Wonderland — Carroll 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

92  Animal  Lite  intheSea — McFee 
*93  Story  of  Silk  Brown 
94  Story  of  Sugar — Reiter 

96  What   We   Drink  (Tea,  Codec 
and  Cocoa) —  Brown 

*I39  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks — II 
210  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses — 
263  The  Sky  Family — Denton 

280  Making  of  the  World— HernSon 

281  Builders  of  the  World — Hei  ndon 
"283  Stories  of  Time — Bush 

History  and  Biography 

16  Explorations  of  the  Northwest 
80  Story  o(  the  Cabots — Mc6t ide 

97  Storv  of  the  Norsemen — I  la  n  son 

98  Story  of  Nathan  Ha'e— Mi  1  abe 

99  Story  of  Jefferson  —  McCabe 

100  Story  of  Bryant — McFee 

101  Story  of  Robert  E.Lee — McKane 
105  Story  of  Canada—  Douglas 

*io6  Story  of  Mexico — McCabe 
107  Story  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son—  Rush 
110  Storv  ol  Hawthorne — McFee 


Nature 


SIXTH  YEAR 


(Rubber, 

)—Mc/-ee 
Illinois — 


*io9  Gifts  of  the  F'orests 
Cinchona,  Resins,  etc 
249  Flowers  and  Birds  of 
Patterson 

Geography 

114  Great  European  Cities — I  (Lou- 
don and  Paris)—  Bush 

115  Great     European      Cities — II 
(Rome  aud  Berlin) — Bush 

168  Great      European      Cities — III 
(St.  Petersburg  aud  Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
•246  What  I  Saw  iu  Japan— Grijjls 
s24-  The  Chinese  and  Their  Country 

,     — F.  M.  Paulson 
♦285  Storv  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
— Ni'da 

History  and  Biography 

*73  Four  Great  Musiciaus — Bush 
74  Four  More  Great   Musiciaus — 
*n6  Old   English    Heroes  (Allied, 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  The 
Black  Friucei—  Bush 
117  Later   English  Heroes  (Crom- 
well, Wellington,  Gladstone) 
*i6o  Heroes   of   the  Revolution— 
163  Stories  of  Courage — Bush 
1S7  Lives   of  Webster   and  Clay— 
*IS8  Story  of  Napoleon — Bush 
*j89  Stories  of  Heroism — Bush 
197  Story  of  Lafayette — Bush 


FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE  READING 

WHILE  all  the  titles  of  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  are 
suitable  for  reading  at  any  time,  there  are  a  large  number 
which  will  be  found  especially  interesting  and  instructive  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  Nature  in  its  many  phases  is  always 
a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  pupils  of  all  ages  and  the  child  who 
acquires  an  early  knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject  will  have  received  a  lasting  influence  for  good. 

The  following  titles  are  most  delightful  treatises  on  Nature  and 
are  recommended  for  May  and  June  reading: 


1  Little  Plant  People-Part  I 

2  Little  Plant  People-Part  II 
30  Story  of  a  Sunbeam 

39  Little  Wood  Friends 

•40  Wings  and  Stings 

42  Bird  Stories  from  the  Poets 

48  Mature  Myths 

49  Buds,  Stems  and  Fruits 

53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 
Drop 

134  Conquests  of  Little  Plant  People 


135  Little  People  of  the  Hills  (Dry 

Air  and  Dry  Soil  Plants) 
181  Stories  of  the  Stars 
203  Little     Plant     People    of  the 

Waterways 
227  Our  Animal  Friends  and  How  to 

Treat  Them 

136  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks— I 
139  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks-ll 
210  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses 
249  Flowers  and  Birds  of  Illinois 


"Where  there's  a 
Will  there's  a  Way." 

If  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  their  pur- 
chase by  the  school, 
and  you,  as  teacher, 
are  really  interested 
in  your  pupils  having 
these  books,  some 
way  will  occur  to  you 
for  providing  t  h  e 
necessary  money. 
Have  you  the  Will? 
If  so,  the  Way  will 
be  found. 


*77  Story  of  Cotton — Hi  own 
134  Conquestsof  LittlePlant  Feople 
*I36  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks- 1 — McFee 
*i8i  Stories  of  the  Stars— McFee 
*2o$  Eyes  and   No  Eyes  aud  The 

Three  Giants 
History  and  Biography 
*5  Story  of  Lincoln — Reiter 
*56  Indian  Children  Tales — Bush 
78  Stories   of    the    Backwoods — 
*79  A  Little  New  England  Viking 

SI  Story  of  DeSoto— Hatfield 
*82  Story  of  Daniel  Boone — Reiter 

83  Story  .of  Printing — McCabe 

84  Story  of  David  Crockett — Reiter 

85  Story  of  Patrick  Henry — 

86  American  Inventors  —  I  (Whit- 
ney and  Pulton) — Fan's 

87  American  Inventors — II  (Morse 
aud  Edison) — Faris 

88  American  Naval  Heroes  (Jones 
Perry,  Parragut) — Bush 

89  Fremont  and  Kit  Carsou— Jndd 
91  Story  of  Eugene  Field — McCabe 

17S  Storv  of  I.exiugtou  aud  Bunker 

Hill  —  Baker 
►182  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc — McFee 
207  Famous    Artists    II  —  Reynolds 

and  Murillo — Cranston 
243  Famous  Artists  — III  —  Millet 
♦248  Makers  of  European  History — 
Literature 

90  Fifteen  Selections  from  Long- 
fellow— I  (Village  Blacksmith, 
Children's  Hour,  ami  others) 

*95  Japanese   Myths  ami  Legends 
10,;  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
111  Water     Babies      (Abridged;  — 
Kingsley 
Tolmi  of  the  Treetops — Grimes 
*i~2  Labu  the  Little  Lake  Dweller 


112  Biographical  Stories  —  Haia 
thorite 

141  Story  of  Grant — McKane 

144  Story  of  Steam—  Met  abe 

145  Story  of  McKiuley — McBride 
157  Story  of  Dickens  -  Smith 

+  179  Story  of  the  Flag — Baker 
185  Story  of  the  First  Crusade — 

190  Story  of  Father  Hennepin — 

191  Story  of  I.aSalle — McBride 

*2]  7  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale — 
218  Story  of  Peter  Cooper — McFee 
2^2  Story  of  Shakespeare — Gi  nines 
265  Four  Little  Discoverers  iu  Pana- 
ma -Bush 
+■287  Life  in  Colonial  Days—  Tilling- 

hast 
Literature 
*S  King  of     the     Golden  River 

— Ruskin 
*9  The  Golden  Touch — Hawthorne 
61  Story  of  Siudbad  the  Sailor 
10S  History   in   Verse  (Sheridan's 
Ride,   Independence    Bell,  the 
Blue  aud  the  Gray,  etc.  1 

113  Little  Daffy  do  wild  illy  and  Other 
Stories — Hawthorne 

*i8o  Story  of  Aladdiu  aud  of  Ali 

Baba — Lewis 
*i83  A  Dog  of  Flanders — Dela  Ramee 
*i84  The  Nuruberg  Stove — LaRamee 
*i86  Heroes  from  King  Arthur — 
194  Whittier's  Poems — Selected 
'199  Jackanapes — Fwing 
"206  The  Child   of    Urbino — De  la 
Ramee 

208  Heroes  of  Asgard— Selections — 

Keary 

*2i2  Stories  from  Robin  Hood — Bush 
*234  Poems  Worth   Knowing — Book 
II— Intermediate — Faxon 


Rc 


Williams 


198  Stoi  y  of 
Leigh  to  11 

*209  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  — 
*224  Story  of  William  Tell— Hallock 
*286  Story  of  Slavery  —  Booker  T, 

Washington 
Stories  of  the  States 

508  Story  of  Florida — Bauskeit 

509  Story  of  Georgia — Deny 

511  Story  of  Illinois — Smith 

512  Story  of  Indiana— Cfewi 

513  Story  of  Iowa  McFee 

515  Story  of  Kent  ucky — Fubank 
520  Story  of-Michigau — Skinner 
5,21  Story  of  Minnesota — Skinner 
528  Story  of  New  Jersey — Hutchin- 
son ■ 

533  Story  of  Ohio — Galbreath 

^v>  Story  of  Pennsylvania — Marsh 


■A-Shawkey 
Skin  tier 


546  Story  of  West  Virgi 

547  Story  of  Wisconsin 
Literature 

ro  The  Snow  linage — Hawthorne 
MI  Kip  Van  Winkle — living 
5 12  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — Irv- 
ing 

'■■22  Rab  and  His  Friends— Brown 
♦24  Three   Golden     Apples — Haw- 
thorne •!• 

*25  The  Miraculous  Pitcher— Haw- 
thorne + 
26  The  Minotaur — Hawthorne 

118  A  Tale  of  the  White  Hills  and 

Other  Stories — Hawthorne 
*II9  Bryant's      Thauatopsis,  and 
Other  Poems 

120  Ten  Selections  from  Longfel- 
low—II  (Paul  Revere's  Ride,  The 
Skeleton  iu  Armor,  aud  other 
poems) 


?i  Selections  from  Holmes  (The 
Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay,  Old 
Ironsides,    aud    other  poems) 
22  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hainelin — 
Browning 

Carbuncle,  Mr. 


eat 


''2li  The 
222  Kins 


••1  'l  1 


'ii  Fleece — Iftnvthoriie 
;  Greek  Heroes — Part 
ry  of  Perseus 
;  Greek  Heroes— Part 

's  Po°ems-Select€d 

e    Bible    Readings — 
of  Don  Quixote-////i/t 
2f$4  Story  of  Little  Xc\\-Smil/i 

Literature  SEVENTH  YEAR 

*13  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
*I4  Evangeline— Longfellow  + 
*i5  Snowbound—  Whittier  + 
*2o  The  Great  Stone  Face. Rill  from 
the  Town  Puin  p — Hawthorne 

123  Selections  from  Wordsworth 
(ode  011  Immortality,  We  are 
Seven,    To    the     Cuckoo,  aud 

•  other  poems) 

124  Selectious  from  Shelley  and 
Keats 

125  Selections  from  The  Merchant 
of  Venice 

*147  Story  o f  King  Arthur,    as  told 

by  Tennyson — Hallock 
*149  Man  Without  a  Country  The 

—  Hale  + 

*I92  Story  of  Jean  Valjeau — Grames 
193  Selections  fronithe  Sketch  Book 
— //  Vlllg 

196  The  Gray  Champion  —  Haiu- 
thoi  ue 

213  Poems  of  Thomas  Moore — 
Selected 

214  More  Selections  from  the 
Sketch  Book — living 

*2i6  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*23X  The  Oregon  Trail  (Condensed 
from  Parkniau) — Grames 

*235  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 

III — Grammar 
23S  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  I 

239  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  II 

*2|i  Story  of  Iliad— Church  (Coud.) 
♦242  Story  of  the  ^Eneid  —  Church 
(Cond.) 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

literature 

■17  Enoch  Arden — Tennyson  f 
*I8  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal— Lowell  + 
"19  Cotter's  Saturday  Night- Bur?isi 
*23  The  Deserted  Village  —  Gold- 
smith 

*I26  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  + 
1  2 7  Gray's  Elegy   and  Other  Poems 
*I28  Speeches  of  Lincoln 

129  Julius  Caesar  Selections 

130  Henry  the  VIII — Selectious 

131  Macbeth — Selections 

142  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake — 
Canto  I  t 

154  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake — 
Canto  II  t 

143  Building  of  the  Ship  and  oUier 
Poems-  Longfellow 

14S  Hoi  a  tins,  Ivry,  The  Armada — 
Maca  u  lay 

150  Bunker   Hill   Address  —  Selec- 
tious from  Adams    and  Jeffer- 
son Oration — Webster  t 
♦151  Gold  Bug,  The — Poe 

153  Prisoner  ofChillon  and  Other 
Poems-  Byion  + 

155  Rhoecus  and  Other  Poems — 
Lowell  f 

156  Edgar  Allan  Poe  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — J. ink 

15S  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
and  Other  Papers  t 

169  Abram  Joseph  Ryau— Biogra- 
phy and  selected  poems — Smith 

170  Paul  H.  Hayne  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

215  Life  ✓of  Samuel  Johnson  — 
Mtt  can  lay  y 

221  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers— 

Addison  t 
♦236  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 

IV  Advanced 
237  Lay  of  the  Last  Miustrel — Scott 

Introduction  and  Canto  I  f 

t  These  have  biographical  sketch 
of  author,  with  introduction  or 
explanatory  notes. 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER.    Price  5  Cents  Each.    Postage,  1  Cent  per  copy  extra. 

Introduction  Offer: 


* 


Limp  Cloth  Binding  1 


plied  also  in  limp  cloth  binding 


ted  by  (*)  aresup- 
at  10c  per  copy. 


Twelve  or  more  copies  sent  PREPAID  ai  60c  per  dozen  or  $5.00  per  hundred. 

We  do  not  send  out  free  samples,  but  for  50  Cents  we  will  send,  postpaid  your  choice  of  any  ten  of 
the  Instructor  Literature  Series  5c  edition  with  the  understanding  that  if they  are  not  foundsatlsfao- 
to.  vthev  inav  U  returned  at  once  and  vour  50  cents  will  be  refunded,  plus  postage  for  their  return. 


PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BY 


v.. 


I  F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  ^  order,  from  most 
I  HALL  &  McCREARY,  434  StTWabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ^coNve«ie«t  . 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLAN? 


May 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 


FOR  YOUR  PUPILS 

LAST  Season  we  introduced  in  one  of  our  designs 
the  color  offset  printing,  which  is  today  used  on 
the  best  and  most  ai'Listic  work  produced,  as  it 
brings  out  every  delicate  tint  and  shadow  of  the  art- 
ist's brush.  Teachers  were  quick  to  realize  the  superi- 
ority of  this  process,  in  our  souvenir  and  this  souve- 
nir no  doubt  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ifjne  souvenir 
ever  issued. 

Our  Style  No.  -i  is  new  in  design  and  is  printed  by  the 
off  set  process  in  six.  colors.  The  size"  and  inserts  being 
the  same  as  our  No.  4. 

Our  Souvenirs  are  all  made  suitable  to  be  used  with 
or  without  photo  of  teacher.  11  you  desire  photo  of 
yourself  or  school  house  to  appear  on  souvenir,  send  us 

small  photo  to  appear  on  'each  souvenir.  Your  photo 
will  be  returned. 

If  you  wish  a  souvenir  appropriate  in  design  and 
rich  in  appearance  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  or- 
dering our  No.  3, 

PRICES  POSTPAID  FOK  NO.  3 
WITHOUT  PHOTO :  —  12  or  less  $1.00;    additional  ones  6c  each 
WITH  PHOTO:— 12  or  less  $1.1$;    additional  ones  7c  each 
Genesee  Bond  Envelopes  foi  Souvenirs,  per  dozen  5c 


STYLE  NO.  3 


OUR  Style  No.  4  Souvenir  is  also  new  in  design 
printed  in  colors  from  special  copper  plates  and 
embossed.   In  this  souvenir  we  think  we  have  the 
best  souvenir  for  the  money,  on  the  market. 

This  is  a  12  page  booklet  souvenir  3)'oxo%  inches 
tied  with  silk  tassel  and  containing  teachers'  preface, 
short  poems,  and  special  matter  selected  or  written 
for  these  souvenirs.  In  addition  to  above  you  must 
furnish  us  with  the  following,  which  we  priut  to  your 
order:  Name  of  your  School  (if  any),  District  number. 
Township  County,  State,  Name  of  Teacher,  Names  of 
Pupils  and  School  Board. 

With  exception  of  cover,  this  souvenir  is  same  as 
our  No.  3.  , 

Our  Photo  Souvenirs  can  also  be  arranged  for 
schools  with  '2  or  3  teachers. 

If  you  order  from  this  advertisement  we  will  strive 
to  please  you.  If  you  desire  samples  they  are  free  to 
teachers. 

Order  as  many  souvenirs  as  there  are  pupils'  names 
to  be  printed.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  gift  favor  tor  the  teacher  will  be  enclosed  with  eacli 
order  ;  just  the  article  for  a  gentleman's  vest  pocket  or  a 
lady's  hand  bag.  You  will  find  this  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient and  valuable  gift  favor  we  have  ever  given. 

PRICKS  POSTPAID  FOR  NO.  4 
WITHOUT  PHOTO:— 12  or  less  85c;  additional  ones  5c  each 
WITH  PHOTO:  -12  or  less  $1.00;  additional  ones  6c  each 
Envelopes  for  above,  per  dozen  5c 


STYLE  NO 


Colonial  Printing  Co.,  Box  H,  Mansfield,  O. 


Short-Story  Writing 


Esenwein 


A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  One  student  writes:  I  know  that 
history,    form,  "structure,    and     you  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you 

that  I  have  just  received  a  check  for 
$125  from  'Everybody* s'  for  a  hu- 
morous story.  They  ask' for  more. 
I  am  feeling  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Esenwein." 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.    Please  Address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept.    46,    Springfield,  Mass. 


COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the 
history,  form,  structure,  and 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  bom;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


5  Magazines  55c 


Woman's  World,  Household  Magazine.  Farm  Life,  People's 
Popular  Monthly,  and  Teachers' Gazette,  all  one  year  for 
55c.  All  five  with  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  for 
$1.50.  Mention  this  paper.  JOHN  WILCOX,  Minora,  N.Y. 


At  Last !   A  Pertect  Duplicator 

has  been  perfected.  The  "Modern"  Duplicator  contains  no  glue  or  gelatine. 
ALWAYS  "REMEMBER  'I  UK  MODERN  DUPLICATOR." 

Every  Business  and  Professional  Man  should  own  and  operate  a  "Mod- 
ern'Duplicator.   IT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  TIME,  LA  BOR  AND  JMOJJJ5Y. 

When  you  waul  ten,  twenty,  forty,  fifty  or  more  letters  oi  the  same  kind, 
typewritten  or  pen  w  rill  en,  just  write  onejetter  in  the  regular  way,  put  it 
on  Duplicator,  and  a  strong  copy  is  transferred  to  the  Dupiicator.reniove 
letterand  print  the  duplicate  (facsimile)  letters.  Music,  Maps,  Lessons, 
Examinations,  (Solicitations,  Letters  or.any  thing  can  beduplicated  in  one 
or  more  colors  at  the  Same  time.  So  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  Lasts  for 
vears.  Can  be  used  a  hundred  times  each  day.  Letter  size,  9x12  inches, 
complete,  §4.50- Less  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  to  schools  and  teachers,  of  20  per  cent,  or  $:{.t>0  net. 
liookletof  other  sizes  free.  Address  the  manufacturers. 

.!.('•  IMHKIN  &  It  i:  i;v  l.s  CO..  339  -Fifth  Avc.i  Pitlsbareh.Pa. 


Educational  Notes 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Wis- 
consin legislature  forbidding'  any  public 
educational  institution  to  employ  any 
teacher  or  professor  who  smokes  cigar- 
ettes, or  to  grant  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation to  any  person  who  smokes  cigar- 
ettes. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  April 
29,  30,  and  May  1.  The  exhibit  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  used  in  these  special 
lines  of  work  will  be  an  important 
feature  of  the  convention. 

The  Nebraska  educational  commission 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  state 
teachers'  retirement  fund,  raised  by  an 
assessment  of  one  per  cent  of  teachers' 
salaries,  and  an  appropriation  of  twice 
the  amount  collected.  The  plan  involves 
retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty  on  a  pen- 
sion of  $500  per  year. 

In  Fulton  county,  Ohio,  there  is  a  rural 
school  in  which  the  pupils  have  a  store 
where  they  sell  all  the  school  supplies 
needed  by  the  children.  The  "store 
room"  consists  of  three  shelves  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room.  A  careful  account  is 
kept  of  all  supplies  bought  and  sold,  an 
inventory  is  taken  of  the  goods  on  the 
shelves,  and  the  cash  is  counted  regularly. 

A  movement  is  under  way  to  bring  the 
management  of  the  Mothers'  Pension 
system,  now  adopted  by  law  in  twenty- 
three  States,  under  the  public  school 
system.  A  convention  of  teachers  and 
mothers'  pension  advocates  will  be  held 
for  that  purpose  in  San  Francisco,  July 
20,  21,  and  22.  The  argument  used  for 
this  is  th,at  this  management  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  courts  which  gives  a 
flavor  of  criminality  and  charity  to  the 
work,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  pen- 
sion system  is  not  a  charity. 

The  report  of  a  committee  on  fatalities, 
submitted  at  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
shows  that  of  the  thirteen  players  re- 
ported to  have  died  during  1914  from  the 
effects  of  participation  in  football  games 
or  practice,  only  three  were  college  men, 
and  only  one  was  a  member  of  a  regular 
college  team.  All  others  were  boys 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  played 
on  high-school  and  irregular  teams.  The 
committee  points  out  the  danger  of  the 
name  to  the  untrained  and  the  physically 
unfit. 

West  Virginia  has  recently  enacted  a 
law  authorizing  the  establishing  of 
teacher-training  departments  in  high 
schools.  As  many  as  ten  high  schools 
maintaining  these  departments  may  re- 
ceive a  special  subsidy  of  $400,  but  this 
may  not  be  granted  to  any  high  school  in 
a  county  in  which  there  is  a  State  Normal 
or  other  State  School  offering  a  similar 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Another  recent  law  in  that  State  requires 
boards  of  education  in  districts  not  sup- 
porting or  aiding  in  the  support  of  a 
high  school  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such 
ptipils  in  their  district  as  have  completed 
the  elementary  course  of  study  and  de- 
sire to  attend  a  high  school  in  another 
district  within  the  State.  Larger  powers 
are  also  given  boards  in  consolidating 
schools,  building  graded  schools  and 
transporting  pupils.  No  school  shall  be 
maintained  after  July  1,  1915,  for  fewer 
than  ten  pupils,  and  boards  may  employ 
such  means  as  seem  wise  to  provide  edu- 
cational advantages  for  children  living 
over  two  miles  from  the  nearest  school. 

United  States  Government 
Civil  Service  Examinations 

All  teachers  both  men  and  women  should  try  the 
Government  examinations  to  he  held  throughout  the 
entire  country  during  the  Spring. and  Sumruer.  The 
positions  to  be  filled  pay  from  $t>Hi  to  MaUO;  hnve  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  and  are  life  positions. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  S  98,  Rochester,  N.  V.. 
For  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions  ob- 
tainable, uml  giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  tree  of  charge. 


CLASS  PINS 

RINGS  &  MEDALS  I 
IC.K.GROUSE  CO. CATAL06FRE£ 
NorthAttleboroMass.Box  A4 


Summer  Normal  Session 

Teachers'  Training  Course 
in  Gregg  Shorthand 

The  widespread  adoption  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  is 
creating  a  constant  demand  for  technically 
trained  teachers  at  good  salaries. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high 
schools  of  more  cities  than  are  teaching  all 
other  systems  combined. 

Get  your  training  at  the  Gregg 
Summer  Normal  Session  which 
begins  July  5,  1915.  Instruction  and 
practice  in  the  principles  and  pedagogy  of 
shorthand,  typewriting,  cttice  training, 
business  Engiish.  penmanship,  bookkeep- 
ing and  commercial  law. 

Twenty-live  states  represented  in  last 
year's  attendance.  Most  highly  specialized 
course  oi  its  kind.  We  u*>-ist  graduates  in 
securing  positions  through  our  teachers' 
free  employment  bureau. 

Our  iittrrrxtiitu  te-iMtyr  illustrated  announcement 
sent  free  upon  request.    Write  for  it  today. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

John  R.  Gregg,  President 
6  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


MONTESSORl  SIMMER  COIRSE 

Montessori  Teacher  -  Training  School 

Instruction   in   the  theory  and  use  of 
the  Montessori  materials.     Ke-ldent  and 
day   students.     %'■<■»■  000  building  adjoin- 
ing AH  Saints'  Episcopal  Church.  Ele- 
mentary and  college   preparatory  courses. 
4  Hi   vear  teacher  -  training    course  begins 
Oct.  1,  1915.    For  illustrated  folder  address 
MRS.  J.SCOTT  ANDERSON.  Directress. 
Torresdale  House.  Torresdale,       Philadelphia.  V 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  1915 

American  College  ot  Physical  Education, 

Inc.  ( Co-Educational.)  Including  School  for  Phys- 
ical Directors,  .School  for  Playground  Workers 

FIVE  WEEKS,  July  1st  to  Aug.  5th 

f'laccps  wi"  '"'  conducted  in  all  branches  oi  Pbj  si- 
vldsSts  oul  Education.  They  will  be  open  to'be- 
ginning  and  advanced  students.    Kach  department 

will  he  in  charge  of  a  specialist. 

Hundr  eds  of  Teachers  ! 


uiul  combine  it  with  tliclr  regular  tracking  work,  atnl  thus  nc.  more  monej. 
Tho   VllliWilc    W  I"*- Million dolUr 

ma  courts,  eto.  Two  Yfitr  Normal  Connie  ■■>■_■      Sept,  16 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ANNOUNCEMENT,   Address  Seeretarg, 

BoxSS^SndA  Brand  Ith.l.    i<;0,  ll.l.IMH* 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


courses  by  mail. 
Unexcelled  prepar- 
ation al  lowest 
prices.  Sample  lesson  and  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
Address,   CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BECOME  A  WRITER 

We  teach  thoroughly  by  mail.  Personal  attention  to 
each  student.  Prospectus  on  request.  Easy  payments. 
EMERSON  SCHOOL.,      K.st..  Battle  creek. .Mich. 


of  stories,  articles 
and  scenarios.  De- 
velop your  talent. 


Excellent  Salaries ! 


reat  deuiaud  for 
omniercial 
Teachers,  Take 
our  ?  10  Shorthand  Course  by  mail,  speud  your  next 
vacation  with  us.  A  position  awaits  vou.  Write 
EVA  M.  YVCfLF,  Manager   Chaffee's,    OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  WATCHMAKING  ~ 

men  always  in  demand.  \\  e  teach  it  t  lioroui;hly  in  as 
many  mouths  as  it  formerly  took  years.  Does  away 
with  tedious  apprenticeship.  Mouey  earned  while 
studying.    Positions  secured.   Easy  terms.  Send  1 « . r 

catalogue* 

St.  Louis  Watchmaking  School,  St.  Louis,  rto. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  in  all  parts  ot  the  country.  Good  pay, 
steady  work,  life  positions,  congenial  surroundings, 
promotions  on  merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and 
sick  leave  with  pay  Many  thousands  appointed  yearly. 
Both  sexes.  No  political  pull.  Nearly  lOOjOOO  classi- 
fied positions  Common  school  education  sufficient. 
Full  information  and  questions  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  free. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESP.  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

TEACHERS  WANTED ! 

To  a  limited  number  we  will  give  12  months  FREE  tu- 
ition to  ail  vertise  our  colleae.  Shorthand,  Bookkee|>- 
ini;.  Penmanship.  Sociology,  Civil  Service,  etc.  Study 
at  linine  or  in  our  college  classes  at  Boone.  State 
work  wanted  and  send  at  once  for  full  in  format  inn 
and  FBKE  scholarship.  ROONK  CO.HMER- 
^  (  1  A  I.  (  Ol.l.l  (.  I  .    BOONE,  IOWA. 

500  Teachers  (Men  and  women)  Wanted 

Immediately  to  prepare  for  coming  Government  Bx- 
I  animations  ;  $!hn)  to  $1800  yearly.    No  layoffs.     I  con- 
ducted Government  Examinations  and  can  help  you 
pass  at  high  grade.   Trial  Examination  Free, 

Ozment's  Civil  Service  School,  36R.  St. Louis,  Mo. 

"Writing**  That  Command  Attention" 

Orations.  Essays,  Club  papers,  etc  composed  for  all 
events.  Every  subject  distinctively  treated.  Five 
minute  (500  words)  paper  one  dollar.      Written  to 

oitlcr,  uot  ordinary  stock  affairs. 

Ephraim  Buchwald,  Dep't  N.  113  East  129  St,  New  York- 


Wedding  50 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  $ 
or  INVITATIONS 


2*i 


Two  Envelopes  for  each.  Express  paid.  100  calling 
cards,  50c.  Printed  and  em: raved  sample*  mi  reune*!. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.  Box  A,  Palnesville,  Ohio 


Crooked  opines  Made  straight 

a  j  In  our  experience  of  more  than  thirteen  years  we  have  greatly 
benefited  or  wholly  cured  over  20,000  cases  of  spinal  deformity  and 
r      weakness  by  the  Sheldon  Method.  It  is  this  success  that  warrants 

I us  in  offering  to  prove  the  value  of  our  method  in-  your  own  case, 
i  Use  the  Sheldon  Appliance 
I       30  Days  at  Our  Risk 
■  There  is  ho  reason  why  you  should  not  accept  our  offer 
I  at  once.  The  photographs  here  show  how  light,  cool, 
■  elastic  and  easily  adjustable  the  Sheldon  Appliance  is — 
W  how  different  f rom.the  old  torturous  plaster  leather  or  ' 
f    steel  jackets.  To  all  sufferers  with  weakened  or  de- 
formed spines  it  promises  almost  immediate  relief  even 
in  most  serious  cases.  The  price  is  within  reach  of  all. 
Send  for  our  Free  Book.  If  you  will  describe  the  case  it  will 
aid  us  in  giving  you  definite  information  at  once. 
PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO., 297  5th  St.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Valparaiso  University 

( Accredited ) 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 


The  University 


was  founded 
September  16, 
IS7.'5,  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  every 
person  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
thorough,  practical  educuation  at  an 
expense  within  his  reach.  That  such 
an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  each  year,  since 
the  beginning',  the  attendance  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Summer  School  %  °£t 

largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
Summer  Terra  will  open  May  25th  and 
will  continue  twelve  weeks.  The  Mid- 
Summer  Term  will  open  June  22nd  and 
will  continue  eight  weeks.  During 
these  terms  the  University  will  offer  an 
exceptional  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  their  work.  There 
will  be  beginning,  intermediate,  ad- 
vanced, and  review  work  in  the 
following 

Departments  fe^'S 

garten  Methods,  Primary  Methods, 
Education,  Manual  Training,  Scientific, 
Classical,  Engineering,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, Agriculture,  Law,  Pharmacy, 
Medical,  Dental,  Expression  and  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Com- 
merce, Phonography  and  Typewriting, 
Review. 

The  Expenses  Are  The 
Lowest 

Tuition  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room, 
§1.80  to  $3.00  per  week. 

Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENRY  R.  BR0W\,  President,  or 
01  TVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President 

43rd  Year  Will  Open  Sept.   21,  1915. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  1915 


w ill  open  for  its  twentieth  session  July  m\ 
weeks. course.  Delightful  location*  JUore  than 
175. courses  offered  leading  to  degrees.  All  ordi- 
nary collegiate  subjects  i  vered.  Strong  courses 
m  principles  and  mefcttoda  of  teaching  by  well 
kuowii  experts.  Man)  courses  credited  towards 
.Master's  degree.  Special  departments  of  Art, 
Music.  Kindergarten,  Domesl ic  A rt.  I hnnestii' 
Science,  Education  of  Defective  Children,  ami 
Physical  Training.  Professional  courses  in 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 
Vor  bulletin  address 

James  C.  LOUgh,  Director,  New  York  University, 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  SBrefJg 

Preparatory  CourHes,  College  Courses,  Professional 
Courses  for  Teachers— Beautiful  Campus— Delightful 
Climate— Tuition  s1\i  lor  nun  Virginians— Re- 
duced fare.  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray 
Caverns,  old  Point  Comfort,  Monticelio,  etc.  For 
iltusl  rated  <  Ircular  applj ,  DIRECTOR, 
StTMlH  IS  It  SCHOOL,      Virginia,  University 


The  University  of  Vermont 
Summer  School 

The  Coolest  Summer  School  East  of  the  Rockies 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Burlington  on  Lake  Champlain, 
July  5  to  August  13. 

For  information  address  J.  F.  Messengek,  Director 


The  Graduation  Dress 

The  hour  of  graduation  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  a  girl's  life,  and  this 
whether  from  school  or  college.  The 
graduating  dress  is  an  important  item 
on  this  occasion — so  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wearer  that  extravagant  ex- 
penditure is  in  many  cases  indulged. 
The  rivalry  for  fine  gowns  has  in  hosts 
of  cases  been  a  source  of  absolute  injury 
to  those  of  moderate  means,  and  cases 
have  been  known  where  girls  have  fore- 
gone graduation  and  all  the  joys  con- 
nected with  it  because  unable  to  com- 
pete in  this  matter  with  their  ' more 
favored  companions.  So  grievous  did 
this  matter  become  that  in  many  schools 
the  members  of  the  class  have  set  a 
moderate  limit  of  cost,  beyond  which  no 
girl,  no   matter  how  able,  should  go. 


Two  Serpentine  Crepe  Gowns 

This  has  had  a  good  effect  as  far  as  it 
reached.  But  without  such  organized 
action  and  restriction,  there  is  no  need 
for  any  to  go  to  great  expense  in  this 
point,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  appear 
at  a  disadvantage.  One  can  have  as 
handsome,  dainty  and  attractive  a  dress 
as  taste  could  desire  at  exceedingly  low 
cost.  On  another  page  is  an  announce- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Mills  concerning 
their  Serpentine  Crepe,  which  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit.  This  is 
a  beautiful  and  substantial  product, 
adapted  finely  to  this  purpose,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  wisely  decided  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers, 
and  through  them  to  the  thousands  of 
girl  pupils  who  this  year  will  be  of  the 
graduating  classes. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  February  a  number  of  girls 
were  wearing  gowns  constructed  from 
this  material  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion both  for  the  beauty  of  the  fabric 
and  its  adaptation  to  varied  styles.  The 
picture  above  is  of  two  of  these  girls 
and  their  gowns,  but  in  the  reproduc- 
tion the  details  of  the  dresses  are  unfor- 
tunately lost. 

Of  course  the  material  is  not  merely 
adapted  to  graduation  dresses.  It  is 
made  in  hundreds  of  patterns  and  by  one 
of  the  largest  textile  mills  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  of  graduation  dresses  that 
we  are  talking  now  particularly. 


School  vacations  are  too  long.  Boys 
and  girls  go  to  school  only  1000  hours  a 
year  and  in  one  year  there  are  8760 
hours.  Really,  it  shouldn't  take  eight 
hours  for  a  boy  to  recuperate  from  one 
hour  of  work. — Commissioner  P.  P. 
Claxton. 


Most  Dainty  Souvenirs  at  Close  of  School 

will  now  he  found  iu  our  Heavy  Satin  Ribbon  Bookmarks.  Sizes  '-  ,  \'> 
and  i 1  .\\)  inches. 

Si'iiil  nt  once  10  rents  lor  two  samples,  both  sizes,  and  we  will 
enclose  Catalog  which  bus  nu  it  the  seven  beautiful  colors  which  we 
furnish  and  paper  slips  with  poems  which  we  prim  on  the 
ribbons— tney  art'  scutiments  suited  lor  the  reiined  tastes  of  our 
Teachers,  and  appeal  lo  all  grades. 

if  too  late  io  scud  for  samples,  we  will  select  for  you,  the  same 
day  order  is  received,  and  gnarautee  satisfaction. 
Our  New  Poems— "My  Wish  Sincere,"  '•School  l>ay  Ite- 
meiiihriiiices."    We  can  put  on  these  above  marks— name  of  your  School,  County,  District  number,  state, 
Bate  and  Teacher's  uaine. 

Price  Lists— Ten  large  size  Ribbon  Marks  with  Teacher's  name,  etc..  $1.30— additional  ones,  at  10)j  cents 
each.  Ten  small  size  Ribbon  Marks  with  Teacher's  name,  etc.,  85c— additional  ones,  6  cents. 

Pupil's  names  hum  he  printed  on  large  marks  instead  oi  poem  if  desired,  (limited  to  20  names)  for 
25c  exl  ra  ■  Will  send  free  one  sample  <  small)  with  Catalog.  '-  cent  stamp  appreciated. 

BROWN  &  BROWN,  Dept.  80.  Dansvillc,  N.  Y. 


Excelsior  Literature  Series 

ANNOTATED  CLASSICS  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Ten,  Fifteen.  Twenty  and  Thirty  Cent  Series 

THE  volumes  in 
this  Series  are 
carefully  ediled  by 
capable  teachers  of 
English.  Some  have 
Biographical  Intro- 
duction. Notes  and 
Outlines  for  Study, 
as  noted.  They  are 
thoroughly  adapted 
for  class  use  and 
study  as  needed  in  various  grades.  The 
price  is  given  after  each  book. 

l  Evangeline.  Longfellow.  Biographical 
sketch,    introduction,    oral    and  written 

exercises  and  noLcs   10c* 

3  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Longfel- 
low.   Introduction,  notes   l'>c 

5  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  'Lowell.  Bio- 
graphical   sketch,    introduction,  notes, 

questions   and  outlines  10c 

7  Enoch  Arden.  Tennyson,  Biographical 
sketch,  introduction,  notes,  outlines  and 

questions  10c 

!i  Grcst  Stone  Face.  Hawthorne.  T>i<>- 
graphical  sketch,  introduction,  notes, 
questions  and  outlines   10c 

I  I   Browning's     Poems.       Selected  poems, 

With   noles  and  outlines  10c 

13  Wordsworth's  Poems.  Selected  poems 
with  introduction,  notes  and  outlines 
for  study  10c 

1  Sohral)  and  Rustum.  Arnold.  Introduc- 
tion, notes,  outlines   10c 

IT  The  Children's  Poet.  A  study  of  Long- 
fellow's poetry  for  children  of  the  pri- 
mary grades,  with  explanations,  language 
exercises,  outlines,  written  and  oral 
work,  with  selected  poems.  By  Lillie 
Paris,  Ohio  Teachers  College,  Athens, 
Ohio   10c 

L9  A  Christinas  Carol.  Charles  Dickens. 
Complete  with  notes   10c 

•J  I  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Ohas.  Dickens. 
Complete  with  notes   10c 

23  Familiar  Legends.     Inez  X.  McFec.  A 

book  of  old  tales  retold  for  young  people  .  10c 

_'.">  Some  Water  Birds.  Inez  X.  McFee.  De- 
scription and  stories,  Fourth  to  Sixth 
grades  10c 

•J7  Hiawatha.      Longfellow,  Introduction, 

notes  and  vocabulary   15c 

j:i  Milton's  Minor  Poems.  (L'Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Counts,  Lycidas. )  Edited  by 
Gyrus  Lauron  Hooper  of  the  Murray  F. 
Tuley  High  School,  Chicago.  Thomas 
('.  Blaisdell,  President  of  Alma  College, 
.Michigan.  Supervising  Editor.  Biograph- 
ical sketch  and  introduction.  Notes 
and  questions  for  study;  comments  and 
pronouncing  vocabulary   10c 

:it  Idylls  of  the  King.  (The  Coming  of 
Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lvnette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur.) 
Indited  by  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper.  Thomas 
('.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Editor.  Bio- 
graphical sketch,  introduction,  notes  and 
questions    for   study,    critical  comments 

and  pronouncing  vocabulary   15c 

Silas  Marner.  Eliot.  Biographical 
Sketch,  numerous  notes,  questions  for 
sludv  on  each  chapter,  critical  comments 
and  "bibliography,  making  it  the  mosl 
complete  edition  published  for  class 
study.  Edited  by  Hiram  R.  Wilson, 
Slate  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Edi- 
tor.    238  pages.     Paper   20c 

I  Same,  in  cloth  binding   30c 

PUBLISHED  .TOTNTLV  I5Y 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

AND 

Hall  &  McCreary, 
434  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Order  From  A/ost  Convenient  Point 

D1IPIlGA101IS-gg:^^« 

wo  will  send  postpaid  one  No.  1.  printing-surface  4^x7; 
Ink  and  Sponge  complete.     Satisfaction  or  money 
back.     SPECIAL  Ol'l  I'll  TO  TEACHERS, 
w    Msiii.ij  ro  113  Amsterdnm  Ave  ,  NEW  YOltK 


Teacher!  Without  any  Expense 

you  can  secure  for  your  School,  delivered  free 
Om  28  Volume  Authorized  Boy  Scouts'  Library  Bound 
in  Cloth.  Your  pupi  Is  will  gladly  do  for  you  (in  a 
few  hours  spare  time)  all  that  is  necessary 
to  secure  it.  Write  us  today  for  particulars. 
McMlNN   &   GEAR,   125   Pingree   Avenue,  Detroit. 


Every  Teacher  and  Pupil 
needs  a  10  cent 

SEE-RITE  PENCIL 
POINTER.  Hundreds 

of  thousands  in  nse.  Espec- 
ially adnptcd  to  the  pocket, 
school  room  or  desk.  Will 
last  for  months.  Will  not 
break  the  lead,  waste  tho  pen- 
cil or  litter  the  floor.  The 
adjustable  blade  shaves  like  a  plane.  Special  prices  to 
teachers  in  dozen  lots.  Setel  a  dime  and  get  one. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SEA  RIGHT  MFG.  COM- 
PANY,    15  Port  Strwct,  East.  Dcp't  "D"    Detroit,  Mich 


You,  too,  can  look  younger 


Six  to  ten  minutes  a  day  of  pleasant  exercise  forthc  J 
face — in  your  own  room — bring:  a  quick  and  marvel-  1 
ottsly  youthful  expression.   Susanna.  Cocrofl'a  i 
Physical  Culture  for  the  Face  is  as  effective  1 
as  licr  exercises  lor  the  body  have  proven  to  be  in  more  than  ^ 
70,000  cases.   Course  includes  care  of  hair,  eyes,  hands  1 
and  feet,  and  relieves  such  a2C-addinz  blemishes  as  | 
pouches  under   eyes,  wrinkles;  flabby,  thin 
neck;  double-  chin,  crow's  feet,  tired  eyes.  h:ic- 
ei"S  facial  muscles,  pimples;  thin,  dry  or  oily 
hair;  tender,  Inflamed  feet;  rough,  i  ed  hands, 

and  other  beauty-destroying  ailments. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  today 

Learn  what  prompt  and  gratifying  results  yotl  tin  secure,  p 
and  how  you-  can  look  as  young  and  happy  as  you  should. 

Grace-Mildred  Culture  Course, 
624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,   Dept.  5  ,  CHICAGO 


Is  He  Crazy  ? 

The  owner  of  a  lar^e  plantation  in  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  fine  fitfs  grow,  is  giving 
away  a  few  five-acre  fruit  tracts.  The  only 
condition  is  that  figs  be  planted.  The 
owner  wants  enough  li<js  raised  to  supply  a 
cooperative  canning  factory.  You  can 
secure  five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the 
canning  factory  by  writing  the  Eubank 
Farms  Company,  636  Keystone,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  They  will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees 
for  $6  per  month.  Your  profit  should  be 
>sl,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  is 
crazy  for  giving  away  such  valuable  land, 
but  there-  may  be  nielhod  in  his  madness. 


No.  3  OLIVER 


$2  Down— Terms  to  Suit 

Teachers  nowadays  buy  tin;  fomous  Oliver  Type* 
writer  on  thislihcral  plan.  Thisol"!  reliable  firm 
now  sells  direct.  No  agents,  no  branch  houses, 
no  salaries,  no  commissions — this  saving  is  yours. 

>'2  places  this  Oliver  with  you.  Take  a  year  to 
pay  the  balance  if  von  like.  This  makes  it  easy 
to  own  an  Oliver.    No  payments  in  July  unci  Any. 

Genuine  Oliver  Typewriter 

This  is  the  genuine  Oliver  No.  3  Model,  the 
most  famous  typewriter  in  the  business  world, 
has  visible  writing,  universal  ke.\  board,  downward 
bI  roke  type  bar,  giving  light  action,  I  i«ht  running 
Uic  line  spacer,  double  t>  pe  bar. 
t  alignment,  left  hand  carriage 
'lease  key,  writes  on  ruled  lines, 
I  at  a  time,  easiest  running  ma- 
id. Kmiipped  with  every  device 
regularly  rurnished  with  this  Oliver  Model. 

With  all  these  conveniences  it  is  easy  to  learn* 
In  a  week  you'll  do  all  jour  correspondence  in 
half  the  time  of  former  writing. 

FREE  Trial  —  10  Year  Guarantee 

You  have  to  see  this  splendid  machine  to  prove 
to  yoursel  f  what  a  remarkable  bargain  it  is.  We 
send  on  ij  days' Free  Trial  if  you  say  so.  18.000 
home  folks  have  bought  under  our  liberal  easy 
payment  plan.  But  write  u-  for  complete  infor- 
mation. Don't  delay.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  NOW- 

Send  No  Money  Now — Mail  Coupon  Only 


carriage^  t 
insuring  i 
return,  fii 
makes  20  c 
t  hine  in  tl 


I  United  States  Typewriter  Exchange,  , 

I  Dept.  .*01  Federal  Life  Buildinc  Chicago-  g 

1     Send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  your  i 

I  special  oiler  on  a  No.  3  Oliver  Tvpewritrr.     Tell  ^ 

■  me  how  I  can  buy  it  ou  easy  monthly  payments.  * 

■  n 

■  Name   8 


IP 
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The  Most  Practical 
Typewriter  Training 

is  training  on  the 


emington 


oecause  the  REMINGTON  is 
the  machine  which  the  pupil  is 
most  likely  to  encounter  when 
he  enters  the  business  office 


Therefore,  Remington  training  pays  best 


Remington  Typewriter  Co, 

[Incorporated] 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Study  of  a  Village  School 

"A  Study  :  The  Dansville  High 
School."  By  J.  Murray  Foster,  Super- 
vising Principal  of  the  Dansville  (N.  Y.) 
High  School;  published  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

This  is  a  finely  arranged  and  hand- 
somely printed  book  of  110  pages,  with 
many  half-tone  inserts.  The  embossed 
cover  is  from  designs  by  pupils  of  the 
school.  The  book  is  an  unusual  one.  It 
gives  a  thorough  and  com]  rehensive 
study  of  the  school  situation  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  of  the  village  as  connected 
therewith.  The  chief  inspiring  cause  in 
the  preparation  of  the  '  'Study"  was  to 
discover  the  reason  for  the  small  pro- 
portionate number  of  pupils  who  took  up 
the  academic  course  in  the  school  and 
the  still  smaller  number  who  finally  con- 
tinued the  course  up  to  graduation.  The 
result  is  a  book  which  touches  on  all 
phases  of  the  school  work.  Statistical 
tables  and  graphs  trace  the  pupils  from 
kindergarten  to  high  school,  and  even  to 
the  college  and  life  work  beyond,  and 
acceleration,  retardation  and  elimination 
arc  graphically  shown.  Among  the  many- 
interesting  features  are  the  answers 
from  two  sets  of  questions  sent  out. 
One  of  these  was  to  pupils  who  failed  to 
complete  the  course,  asking  the  reasons, 
and  obtaining  suggestions  as  to  what 
change  in  methods  or  studies  might  have 
been  influential  in  inducing  them  to  con- 
tinue. The  other,  to  graduates,  asked 
whether  in  the  light  of  present  experi- 
ence they  would  complete  the  high 
school  course,  and  also  as  to  the  relative 
value  they  placed  upon  the  study  of  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  the  sciences.  The 
replies  to  the  first  questions  were  unani- 
mously in  the  affirmative;  the  latter 
showed  a  marked  variety.  Most  inter- 
esting, too,  are  the  suggestions  which  the 
graduates  give  as  to  what  in  their  opinion 
would  raise  the  percentage  of  number  of 
graduates. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
"Study"  are  pointed  and  practical. 
They  deal  with  the  work  of  the  faculty, 
vocational  education,  taxation,  the  en- 
largement of  the  district,  and  many 
other  features.  Eyen  the  much-vaunted 
Regents'  Examinations  are  not  spared. 
Criticisms  are  applied  where  cause  is 
apparent}  and  remedies  suggested.  The 
publication  bus  attracted  attention  from 
school  people  and  from  National  and 
St  ate  Departments. 

We  mention  this  book  thus  fully, 
not  because  it  is  concerning  a  school 
at  the  home  of  our  magazine,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  work  of  more  than  local 
value,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  has  ap- 
plied to  a  school  in  a  village  of  four 
thousand  such  scientific  scrutiny  as  is 
usually  given  only  to  the  larger  institu- 
tions. There  are  the  same  difficulties  in 
many  villages,  where  the  same  remedies 
may  be  applicable.  That  the  work  has 
been  done  by  the  local  principal,  and  one 
who  well  understands  local  conditions, 
while  unusual,  gives  it  a  value  which  per- 
haps would  not  pertain  to  the  work  of  an 
imported  expert,  and  is  suggestive  of 
what  other  principals  of  village  schools 
may  do  in  that  line  for  their  own  benefit 
and  that  of  their  schools. 


Are  You  Going  to  the  Fairs? 

COLORADO 


STOP  OFF  in 
Special  sight 
seeing  parties 
for  teachers  at  rates  much  lower  than  you 
could  secure.     WHITE   for  details. 

11 .  \.  GR  i:<;<;. 
Care  Central  Miuh  School,    St.  Joseph,  Ho. 

AGENTS  WANTED! 

You  can  earn  $20  to  $30 
per  week.  Pleasant  work. 
Short  hours,  and  a  friend 
made  by  every  sale. 

Write  us  to-day..  ■ 

The  Ideal  Sad  Iron  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


niMSRINGS  CHARM 

Y*1 -  MEDALS  -  Wm 
f  FOR  SCHOOLS  CLASSES 

WlNsfiTpscoiStTufAcSffiS 


HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS 

PREPARE  BY  STUDYING  PAST  EXAMINATIONS 

The§?  pnwt  <>i annual  inn »,  with  lumprn  rrf  lewed 
>  '  <  ■  1  ■  1 1  - .  *  1 1 1  m-  ti<-  ttm&eni  >■<  p  an* 
>■  "  1  -.  Nrgpnla  or  '  ■  '1  Henire  riamiaatfun 
»>flVr*-d  in  an>  ami*  in  ihp  In  ion.  These  ex- 
nmiiiiilinna  «<-r*-  prepare^,  neat  li  all  of  them, 

utter  the  *1  i r»- e i  raperrlatoa  of  judtre  Draper, 

I  n.   1  mi  .»n<  1    of  r.dnratiott  fot  \  ork, 

N[W  YORK  SUA  EHUUHNI  lot  14  YURS  PAST — 
WITH  ANSWfRS  COMPUTE 


COH  IiRAPER 

14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  fixam.  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
I  4  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
1 4  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
1  4  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
14  Yrs.  Exam,  in 
500  Questions  in 
•  Solutions  given  t 

Prir*  ,,f  m,_v  one  >nil»j 
Mm'  SI  HiihjorlM  rumi'l'*! 
for  earn  ■objeat* 

BALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Box  N.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Arithmetic, 
(irammar, 
Geography, 
Physiology, 
Methods, 
Ci  vi  I  ( id  \  . , 
U.  S.  Hist.. 
Eng.  Comp.. 
Bookkeeping 
School  I. aw, 
Algebra,- 
tien.  Hist., 
Rhetoric, 
Literature, 
liotany. 
Physics, 
Chemistry, 
Zoology, 
Geology , 
School  Econ. 
Reading, 
5  all  problems. 

■r!  'J.',  rein.;  nny  14  MlJijrrU.  $1.^0: 
'  for  «2.<M>.  xhirli  i,  I...  than  If)  rem. 


w  ith  Ans  .25 
■with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
w ith  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 


FLAG  FREE 

ALL  SEWED  BUNTING  FLAG 

size  5  ft.  x  8  ft.,  48  stars.  Sewed  stripes 
and  sewed  .stars— not  painted  like  a  good 
man/  you  see.  Send  for  our  30  but- 
tons. Have  the  children  and  your 
Ss  friends  assis-t  you  in  selling 
them  at  10c  each.  Return 
the  proceeds  to  us,  and  we 
will  forward  the 
Bunting  Flag  all 
charges  paid.  You 
should  hold  an  "Old 
Glory  Day"  at  your 
School.  Beautiful 
Silk  Flag  to  those  re- 
turning proceeds 
within  15  days.  All 
goods  guaranteed.  AVc  return  your  money  if  not 
satisfied. 

THE  COLIN  SUPPLY  CO.,     362  Pike  St.,      Covington,  Ky. 


Teachers  Attention! 

Inrrrue-e  your  pfficipn<*y  by 
using  a  DUPLIGRAPH.  Repro- 
duced from  pencil,  pen  or  type- 
writer. Inrji)uaM*>  for  making 
out  readiug  lessons,  neat  work, 
busy  work. examination  papers, 
maps,  sewing  cards,  etc.  We 
have  the  best  proposition  ever 
made  to  teachers.  Our  Special 
Offer  and  samples  of  work  will 
convince  jou  immediately. 

Price  $1  nri  and  upward. 


Detroit  Dupligraph  Co.,  3?i  Penna  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  "The  House  Thai  Helps" 

A  live  concern  which  handles  this 
material  as  a  BUSINESS,  not  a 
side-line. 

Our  new  free  catalog  is  ready  for 
you,  listing  the  hest  in  Plays, 
Drills,  Action  Songs,  Speakers, 
Operettas  and  Material  for  Special 
Days.    Send  today. 

Eldridflc  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio. 


ELOCUTION 

Would  you  like  to  study  Elocution? 
I  will  gj  ;  FSSONS  by  MAIL 

and   tc;ich  you  the  art  of  Public 
Speaking.  Dramatic  Reading  and 
Entertaining.    Elocution  will  make 
you  popular  and  earn  you  money. 
With  mv  lessons  mothers  can  teach 
their  Children  to  Recite.  Only  the 
best  literature  taught.  If  you  cannot 
(TO  away  to  school,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Send 
cent  stamp  for  Sample  Illustrated  Recitation, 
Address 

THE  DELSARTE  COURSE  IN  EXPRESSION. 

Dept.  B     2652  W.  Grand  Blvd..  Detroit,  Mich. 


705-B  MASONIC  TLMPLli  Chicago,  III. 


L*cL^i  G/af?f  Playground 
Apparatus 

increases  efficiency  in 
the  school  and  Statistics 
show  that  it  will  reduce 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Catalog  and  full  particulars  on 

-"•^yStt*^"  application. 

GIANT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  P-pl.0 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Do  You  Want 
Your  Pupils 
To  See 


The  places  and  objects  tljey  study  about?  Do  yon  want  them  1o  visil  fields, 
factories  and  workshops  and  sec  the  processes  described  in  their  1c\l- 
books  ?  They  may  do  this  right  in  the  school  room  by  means  of  the  latest 
and  most  important  achievement  in  the  science  of  graphic  education — the 

Underwood  System  of  Visual  Instruction 

Briefly,  it  is  a  system  comprising  under  the  authoritative  guidance  of 
'2h  of  the  foremost  educators  of  this  country  advanced  use  of  the  lantern  slide 
combined  with  the  latesl  development  and  application  of  the  principle  of 
stereoscopic  photography  and  vision — the  principle  upon  which  human  vision 
itself  is  based  and  which  shows  all  objects  nol  in  two  dimensions  as  the  ordi- 
nary photograph  does,  but  in  three. 

This  visual  Instruction  System  is  prepared  for  use  in  teaching  25  different 
school  subjects.  The  stereographs  and  slides  are  so  selected  and  cross-indexed, 
that  each  stereograph  or  slide  is  made  to  serve  for  all  the  school  subjects  for 
which  it  has  teaching  value.  One  thus  does  the  work  of  12,  and  the  sets  of 
600  and  1000  perform  the  work  of  twelve  times  as  many.  This  means  great 
economy.  A  comprehensive  cloth-bound  Teachers'  Manual  of  700  pages  pre- 
pared by  the  editorial  board  of  expert  educators  is  furnished  with  each  set. 
This  is  the  teacher's  authoritative  guide.  The  whole  work  is  not  expensive, 
and  is  known  as 

The  World  Visualized  for  the  Classroom 

Send  I'm- our  handsome  explanatory  free  pamphlet  and  particulars  of  our 

free  1 , eel  lire  Service  to  schools. 


Underwood  &  Underwood, 


(  Department  D. 


417  Fifth  Avenue, 


New  York  City 


§o(gola 

THE  GREAT 
REFRESHING 
COOLING 
PURE  FOOD 

N  ON  -ALCOHOLIC 

BEVERAGE 
t*  **2&£SSm 


ORANGE 


FLAVOR 

u.  $.  um.  comp'r' 


WHITE  RIBBON 

S0-C00L-A 

The  best  cooling  soft  drink  for  home  use. 
Non-alcoholic — pure — refreshing — a  pure  food 
stimulant.  Made  by  a  new  process,  from  pure 
oils  and  extracts  of  fresh  fruits.  Guaranteed 
under  Food  &  Drug  Act  to  contain  no  harmful 
drugs  or  chemicals.  Costs  only  leper  glass. 
One  25c  package  makes  25  glasses.  Prepared  in 
a  minute.  Better  than  any  soda  fountain  drink 

MEN  OR  WOMEN 
WHO  WANT  WORK 

for  the  summer  will  be  jriven  territory  and  contract  that 
will  make  them  $500.00  tor  the  summer's  work.  Best 
money  making  proposition  for  spare  time  or  vacation  work. 
References  required.  Three  full  size  package's,  different 
flavors,  sent  postpaid  for  2:>  cents. 

J.S.  Zicglcr  Co.,  9  D-East  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Hi. 


Some  Day,  The  Austin  Way 

Why  Not  Today 

Buy  your  toilet  preparations  the  AUSTIN  WAY, 
direct.by  mail,  prepaid.  You  gel  better  goods,  more  oi 
them,  al  a  less  price,  prepaid  to  your  door,  and  you  get 
your  money  back  If  you  wanl  it;  A  postal  will  bring 
particulars',  and  a  free  sample,  superb  sachetin  silk 
bai!,  ORANGE  BLOSSOMS.  Write  today  for  yours, 
Austin  Chemical  Co.,  410  Kelsey  Ave.,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Factory  to  You    All  Makes  $  I  0  up 

Underwoods,  Remingtons,  Olivers 
Foxes,  etc.  Tremendous  savings. 
Guaranteed  2  years.  Money  refun- 
ded if  unsatisfactory.  Cafra  loir  free.' 

The  Brooklyn  Typewriter  Exchange,  Dept.  ». 
725  Chauncey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOOT   COM  FORT  G  L  A  It  .4  NT  15 1 :  I> 

In  Simon's  Ezwear  Shoes 

For  Men,  Women,  Children 
Soft,  Stylish,  Flexible  model  Unlined.  new 
live  rubber  heels.  Need  no  breaking  in. 


VACATION  EMPLOYMENT 

We  have  a  lino  of  easy  selling,  meritorious 
seh<  ><>1  specialties  and  desire  to  employ  salesmen. 
Liberal  compensation  and  exclusive  territory.  Ap- 
plicants will  please  stale  months  Miey  can  devote 
to  work  and  what,  if  any  selling,  experience  bad. 

Modern  School  Supply  Co., 

:{•-!!>  So.  Market  Si.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


A  Rural  Expert  and  His  New- 
Office 

Mr.  Lester  S.  Ivins  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in  Ohio  was 
elected  President  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Supervisors  and  Inspect- 
ors of  Rural  Schools  at  its  recent  meet- 


baking,  canning  and  sewing  contest  for 
girls,  all  of  which  are  today  a  reality. 

He  recently  represented  the  Stale  De- 
partment of  Education  at  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  the  Southern 
Educational  Association,  and  gave  ad- 
dresses on  rural  school  problems  at  these 
meetings.  While  attending  the  recent 
National  Education  Association  in  Cin- 
cinnati, he  addressed  the  School  Garden 
Association  of  America  on  school  garden 
work  as  it  is  being  carried  on  in  Ohio. 
His  work  for  the  past  four  years  has 
given  him  opportunity  to  visit  and  in- 
spect all  grades  of  teaching  in  rural, 
village  and  city  schools  in  Southwestern 
Ohio,  and  in  many  other  states  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  Ivins  is  a  graduate  of  a  first  grade 
hijrh  school;  the  normal  department  of 
a  lu  st  grade  high  school ;  the  Commercial 
Law  School ;  the  normal  department  of 
Lebanon  University  and  the  science  de- 
partment of  the  same,  having  received 
an  M.  S.  degree  in  this  department;  and 
holds  both  a  state  common  school  and  a 
state  high  school  life  certificate  to  teach 
in  Ohio. 
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The  Lawton  Duplicator 


Thirty  days  free 
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Write  for  catalog  C. 
giving  .size  and  our 
free  trial  offer. 
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DITI.ICATOlt  CO. 
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It's  Free 

p»nl  blink!.   Write  today. 

Ifir  I.  Simon  Shoe,  I  SSI  Bioddway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  dPTiinndin  iiOFflt1e*l  times  for  good  firil  mort- 
gage* inrilmfos  their  unuiuai  stability. 
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PLAYS     Speakers,    Dialogues  and  Eutertaiu- 

inoiiis.   <  lattilogue  Free. 
Ames  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  I L.  Clyde,  Ohio. 
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Lester  S.  Ivins 

ing  in  Cincinnati  in  connection  with  the 
Superintendents'  section  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  Thirty-eight 
states  sent  delegates  to  attend  this  Na- 
tional Association.  Daring  the  past  five 
years  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
have  added  Supervisors  or  Inspectors  of 
Rural  Schools  to  the  State  Departments 
of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  plan 
was  to  give  expert  supervision  in  Agri- 
culture and  all  related  subjects  to  the 
rural  schools. 

Mr.  Ivins  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  rural  school  betterment.  For  the  past 
four  years  he  has  been  Supervisor  of 
Agricultural  Education  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  of  Ohio,  and  has 
also  been  a  very  successful  worker  in 
the  training  of  teachers  to  teach  in  the 
rural  schools.  He  has  taught  a  one- 
room  rural  school ;  has  been  a  district 
superintendent  of  rural  schools ;  super- 
intendent of  a  rural  high  school;  has 
taught  rural  teachers  the  subject  of 
Agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  both 
county  normals  and  independent  normal 
schools;  has  lectured  on  rural  topics  in 
almost  every  county  in  Ohio  at  both 
Teachers'  and  Farmers'  Institutes;  has 
conducted  the  rural  department  in  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  teachers'  as  well  as 
farm  journals ;  has  been  an  organizer  of 
farmers'  institutes  of  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ;  has  had  eight  years' 
experience  in  organizing  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  clubs;  and  is  au- 
thor of  a  book  on  ' 'Agriculture  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  which  is  intended  for 
teachers,  and  also  of  a  textbook  in  Agri- 
culture, intended  for  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools. 

He  is  given  credit  for  originating  the 
girls'  state-wide  baking,  canning,  sew- 
ing and  preserving  contest  in  Ohio.  He 
was  the  first  school  superintendent  in 
Ohio  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  lecture  on 
"Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools"  at 
independent  Farmers'  Institutes;  aided 
in  conducting  the  lirst  successful  boys' 
stock-judging  contest  in  Ohio  that  was 
held  at  the  county  fair;  and  has  been  a 
county  school  examiner  of  rural  and  vil- 
lage teachers  for  the  past  few  months; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Superintend- 
ent Condon  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Cincin- 
nati School  Principals,  started  the  first 
cooperative  course  in  agriculture  in  Ohio 
between  a  public  high  school  and  a 
County  Experiment  Farm,  where  public 
school  boys  are  to  do  actual  work  on  an 
experiment  farm  and  receive  credit  at 
school  for  this  work. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  school  superin- 
tendents in  the  State  to  place  agricul- 
ture in  a  recognized  high  school,  and 
while  in  the  employment  of  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  recommended 
to  that  Board  the  establishment  of  State 
fair  school  exhibits,  school  sessions  at 
farmers'  institutes,   and   a  State  wide 
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Rogers  Silver  State  Seal 

Souvenir  Spoon! 

Get  this genuiue,guaranteed  issi 
Rogers  A  1  State  Seal  Souvenir 
Spoon  of  your  own  state.  They  cer- 
tainly are  beauties.  You  never  saw 
anything  lovelier.  The  pattern  is 
simply  exquisite.  They  embody  the 
new  idea  of  smooth,  large,  bowl 
and  the  elaborately  decorated  han- 
dle. The  kind  women  love.  A  heavy 
deep  cut  state  seal  design  ;  noble, 
modern  and  elegant.  Tne  quality 
of  the  spoon  is  the  very  best,  solid, 
substantial  and  rich.  They  arc 
spoons  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 
The  illustration  gives  you  only  a 
faint  idea  of  the  exquisite  loveli- 
ness of  tlie  whole  effect.  These 
spoons  are  made  and  guaranteed 
by  the  time  honored  linn  of  Win, 
A.  Rogers,  which  stands  for  finest 
designing,  highest  grade  of  work- 
manship and  longest  wear.  Every 
spoon  is  wrapped  injhe  original 
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women  to  repre- 
sent us.  Exclusive  territory.  This 
is  a  high  grade,  clean  proposition. 
Your  opportunity;  grasp  it;  address 

Rogers  Souvenir  Spoon  Go. 

2252  S.  Sacramento  Ave.Chicag'0,111- 
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by  using  the 
M  useograph. 
It  fits  any  right  band  writer.  Preveuts 
linger  movement.  Price  lie.  Agents 
wanted,  state  whether youarea teacher 
when  ordering. 

MLSCtXiRAPH  CO.,  Greenfield,  O. 


HOflE  STUDY  Certificate,  Diploma.  Degree.  Cata- 
logue free.  Teachers'  Professional  College,  Austiu.Tcx. 

PI  IV  Piano  instantly— first  trial.  World's  greatest 
r  Lit  1    ia\  eui  ion.  iuHicinu  Sell-  Unker,  2900  Luke,  Chicngo 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


May  r<?/j 


Splendid  Opportunity  For  Teachers 

The  last  day  of  school  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  teachers  to  leave  a  good  in,,  ,  r 
sion  upon  the  entire  community  by  giving  Seibert  Souvenirs  to  the  pup-Is.    A  Selbert 
Souvenir  pleases  the  scholar  and  gratifies  the  parents. 

SEIBERT  SOUVENIR  NO.  14 

Illustrated  herewith  is  a  beautiful  product  of  the  printer's  art.  The  svinbolic  design  is  embossed 
in  silver.  Text  mutter  is  steel  engraved  in  green,  the  cover  is  of  heavy,  pebbled  stock,  refolded 
to  give  the  latest  cuff  effect.  Size,  when  folded,  lxti  inches.  The  genuine  silk  ribbon  is  drawn 
through  perforations  and  held  by  friction. 

The  inside  of  the  souvenir  consists  of  an  eight-page  insert,  giving  ample  space  for  the  name 
of  the  teacher,  school  board,  scholars,  school,  district,  township,  county  and  state— which  matter 
must  be  furnished  when  yon  order.  We  guarantee  to  print  all  names  and  daia  correcilv  as  per 
copy  submitted.    Write  legibly. 

An  appropriate  poem  occupies  three  pages  of  the  insert. 

If  you  desire,  a  photo  of  yourself  or  school  building  may  be  tipped  on  the  first  page.  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  individuality  of  the  souvenir.  We  copy  any  photograph  sent  us.  Write  name 
and  address  on  the  back  of  the  photqgraph  and  it  will  be  returned  uninjured.  In  case  you  do 
not  wish  to  use  photo,  the  panel  will  show  a  suitable  phrase  neatly  engraved, 

PRICE  LIST  POSTPAID 

1 2  without  photo,  $1  .j.5;  additional  ones  6c  each ;  12  with  photo,  $1.25;  additional  ones 
7c  each.  No  less  than  12  sold.  Envelopes  to  match,  5c  per  da/..  Remittance  must  accom 
pany  order.  Stamps  or  personal  checks  will  he  accepted  only  when  other  forms  of  remittance 
are  impossible. 

If  you  desire  to  sec  samples  of  this  and  other  souvenirs,  send  2c  in  stamps. 

You  will  experience  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  having  Seibert  .Souvenirs  for  the  last 
day  of  school.  Decide  early.  Place  your  order  for  Souvenir  No.  I  4  today  or  ask  for  samples. 
Don't  delay.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  w  ith  the  souvenirs,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  We 
have  been  dealing  with  hundreds  of  teachers  continuously  for  years. 

Seibert  Printing  Co.,    Box  10,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


Why  Shouldn't  You  Buy 
As  Low  As  Any  Dealer? 

Will  8c  Sent  lr>  You  For  a 
Year's  Trial 

Morr  tliain  250,000  prop!**  have  man1'*  *  Viig  saving  on  a 
hiah-eradc  piano  and  a  hrsl-rlass  organ  in  purchasing 
by  the  Cornish  plan— and  so  can  you.    Wr  offer  to 
send  you  an  instrument,  freight  paid  if  you  wisp,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  it  is  not  sweeter  and  richer  in 
tone  and  hrtter  made  than  an\  you  can  find  elsewhere 
at  very  much  more  than  we  ask,  you  may  at  any  time 
within  a  year  send  it  back  at  our  exp^ns-,  and  we  will 
return  any  mm  that  you  may  have  paid  on  it,  so  that 
the  trial  wil!  cost  you  absolutely  nothing— you  and 
your  friends  to  be  the  judge  and  wc  to  find  no  fault 
wiih  your  decision. 

You  Choose  Your  Own  Terms 

Take  Three  Years  To  Pay  If  Needed.  The 

Cornish  PUn,  in  brief,  makes  the  maker  prove  his  instrument  and  sav^s  you  the  tidy  sum  that 
other  manufacturers  of  high-grade  instruments  must  charge  to  protect  their  dealers  and  agents. 

Let  Us  Send  To  Yon  Free  The  New  Cornish  Book 

ll  is  ihe  most  beauliful  piano  or  organ  catalog  ever  published.  It  shows  our  latest  styles  and  explains  everything  you  should 
know  before  buying  any  instrument.  It  shows  why  you  cannot  buy  any  other  lugli-gradc  organ  or  piano  anywhere  on 
earth  at  as  attractive  a  price.    You  should  have  this  im-  W ashlnntnn   N  I 

portent  information  before  making  your  selection.  Write  GOHliSbCjO.  Washington,  ™-'  J 
for  it  today  and  please  mention  Dept.  4  \.  Ja*  ~ 


Istablished  over  50  Years 
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new  IIOTEI.  TTJLLER 

J3ETUOIT,  1\  IICH.  3 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.    Take  Woodward  car,  set  off  at  Adams  Avenue.  °S 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF  3 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,   $2.50  Hp,  Double  2 

200       "         "  "       2.00      "         3.00    "       "  c* 

100       "         "  "        2.50  4.00    "       "  ol 

100       "  "  3.00  to  5.00"  4.50    "       "  o( 

Total  000  Outside  Rooms.  All  Absolutely  quiet.  o< 

Two  Floors— Agents'  Sample  Rooms.  New  Unique  Cafes  and  Cabaret  F.xcelleute. 


AD  *  TTA1WC     lectures,  debates,  essays,  etc.. prepared 
UKA  1  lVrl9»   to  order.   Twelve  years'  experience. 
P.  A.  MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY,           Dayton,  Ohio 

WE  AID  YOU  IN  PREPARING 
ADDRESSES    DEBATES— LECTURES 
Special  Articles  Written  to  Order 

Superior  Service,                Hi  st  Library  Facilities 

Send  stamp  for  full  information 
MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  Irvington,  Newark,  N.J. 

DEBATES  AND  ESSAYS  OUTLINED    fl.00  ea<  b 
subject,  other  help  lor  Teachers  on  special  terms. 
P.  S.  HALLOCK .   Box  398,   Wilmington,  Del. 
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!  accompanying  each  lesson,  Result  of20 years  experi- 
nncciu  New  York  schools.   Plans  l'or_-i)  w'eks  Jrd. 
Te  teher*  work  criticised  weekly  ami  returned :  Til  !•: 

|  BLLL  CO.,  001  C.  Tremoiii  Ave.,  N.  V.  <  i'> 

'  '  Handwritten  Cards, 
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V~-VX  JL^y  tf  n  different  styles  «n,i  deeiam. 

Dq.i.li.  kacir  .V  Fabian, llallcit9tillr,Tex. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 
announces  that  it  has  opened  an  Educa- 
tional Clinic  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  under 
the  direction  of  Maximillian  P.  E.  Grosz- 
mann.  The  purpose  of  this  Clinic  is  to 
apply  physiological,  psychological  and 
mental  tests  to  "children  of  all  ages,  bo 
determine,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
exact  combination  as  to  physical  and 
mental  conditions,  aptitudes  and  handi- 
caps, and  the  causes  of  eventual  diffi- 
culty. Naturally,  the  work  will  tend  to 
separate  the  so-called  "average"  from 
the  mentally  defective  child.  But  its 
main  object  is  to  analyze  the  excellen- 
cies and  difficulties  of  those  children  who 
have  strong  native  abilities.  While  these 
arc  far  from  being  defective  or  low  type, 
yet  their  progress  .in  school  and  in  life 
offers  ■puzzling  individual  problems.  The 
particular  aim,  therefore,  of  the  Clinic 
is  to  rescue  the  misunderstood  and  handi- 
capped child  ft  urn  becoming  a  misfit  or 
failure,  and  to  provide  opportunities  for 
its  development  along  the  lines  of  its 
particular  talents  and  abilities. 


A  copy  of  "The  Glow-worm,"  a  paper 
published  by  the  pupils  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  grades  of  the  Wakefield,  Kansas, 
school,  has  been  sent  us.  It  is  a  neat 
looking  publication  of  four  pages  5>2x8 
inches.  In  addition  to  class  news  items, 
really  related  to  the  work  of  the  school 
and  not  to  personal  gossip  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  it  has  "Comments  on  Reading 
Lessons,"  Extracts  from  papers  on 
"Good  Manners  for  the.  Teacher"  and 
"Good  Manners  for  School  Boys  and 
Girls."  It  is  evidently  a  financial  suc- 
cess as  the  editor  announces  that  as 
money  was  left  over  after  paying  ex- 
penses of  the  previous  issue  the  price 
was  reduced  from  five  to  three  cents. 


The  spring  term  of  Valparaiso  University 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  over  500  .stu- 
dents larger  than  Ihc  corresponding  session 
a.  year  ago.  The  summer  term  will  open 
May  2.5,  and  the  mid-summer  term,  June 
2  >.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strides 
this  institution  is  making.  The  plans  are 
now  under  way  for  three  new  buildings, 
and  it  is  assured  by  the  authorities  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  this  school 
will  offer  facilities  which  are  unsurpassed. 
It  is  remarkable  to  conceive  that  in  these 
hard  times  when  rent  and  food  stuffs  are 
exorbitantly  high,  that  this  institution 
will  accept  a  student  for  8-20.00  per  quarter 
of  twelve  weeks,  and  board  and  room  for 
$1.80  to  $3.00  per  week.  Mr.  H.  B.  Brown, 
the  president,  and  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Kinsey, 
the  vice  president,  still  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  school,  which  is  in  its  43rd  year. 

Our  readers  should  not  fail  to  note  the 
advertisement  which  appears  on  our  back 
cover  page  this  month.  The  Williams 
Piano  and  Organ  Co.  make  a  proposition 
which  will  especially  interest  teachers. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 

KINDERGARTEN  CRAYON 

Large  Hexagonal  Sticks. 

LECTURERS'  CHALKS 

White  and  Colored  Square  Sticks. 


Eight  ^Sif  l*?2i5 Colors 

SCHOOL^CRAYONS 


"DUREL"  PRESSED  CRAYON 

Free  from  kIoss 
"CRAYOLA"  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Twenty-four  colors.   Various  sizes. 
BLACKBOARD  CRAYONS,   WHITE  AND 
COLORS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Send  for  samples  and  Catalog. 

BINNEY  &   SMITH  CO. 

Fulton  St..  New  York 


HOTEL  CHESLEA 

West  Twenty-Th  i  rd  Street, 

At  Seventh  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK. 

The  Fireproof  Hotel  of  New  York. 


Kuropeau  Plan. 
500  Rooms. 


All  i  mtside  Rooms. 
100  Baths. 


Room  with  adjoining  bath,  $1 .00  and 
$1.50 ;  two  per  sons, $2. 00  and  $2.50. 
Room  ii'ith  private  both,  one  person, 

$2.00  ;   two  persons  $3.00. 
Suites,  parlor,  bedroom;  and  bath. 
$3.00  and  upward. 

Three  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  station,  ten 
minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station.  Within 
convenient  walking  distance  of  shopping  and 
theatre  districts.  Nearest  hotel  to  the  steamship 
piers  and  to  the  railway  terminals  at  foot  of 
West  Twenty-third  Street. 

RESTAURANT  a  la  carle  and  table  d'hote. 
Club  Breakfasts,  35c.;  Luncheons,  50c. 
and  Diuner,  75c.  JIusic. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES. 

New  colored  map  of  New  York 
sent  free  <>ii  application. 
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HOTEL 
MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 

29  East  29th  Street 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

NEW  YORK 

The  school  teacher  who  fails  to  visit  New 
York  once  a  year  is  neglecting  her  educa- 
tion. Every  school  teacher  realizes  this. 

The  Hotel  Martha  Washington  (for 
women)  is  the  logical  place  to  stop. 

There  arc  probably  few  school  teachers, 
as  well  as  women  from  nearly  all  walks  of 
life,  that  have  not  at  some  time  or  another 
been  either  permanent  or  transient  guest* 
at  this  hotel. 

To  be  a  guest  at  the  Martha  Washington 
bespeaks  not  only  your  good  taste,  but  se- 
cures for  you  a  prestige,  not  alone  among  ac- 
quaintances but  with  business  institutions. 

Rooms  from  Si. 50  per  day  up,  European 
plan,  and  $1.00  per  day  for  parties  consist 
iug  of  five  or  more. 
Restaurant  and  tea  room  prices  moderate. 
Booklet,  with  pictures,  sent  free. 


L  Bookie 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dl  AVC  Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speaker., Jlono- 
fLA  1  %>  Iodic-,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantcaiimc  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-l  p 
floods,  etc  Suitable  for  all  aces  and  occasions  Eargo 
atalcs'i"  Free.   Every  Te.cher  should  bare  one 

T.  S.  DEN  I  SON  *  CO.  D»pl.  SS  Chlr«o» 
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A  Real  Education 

The  real  purposes  of  education  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  To  give  the  stu- 
dent certain  fixed  and  desirable  habits  of 
mind  and  body.  To  make  these  habits 
so  fixed  that  the  mind  need  never  Rive 
them  further  attention.  Second,  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  To  fix 
in  mind  such  facts  as  are  most  needed 
in  life.  Third,  to  give  the  student  right 
ideals,  the  kind  that  led  Sidney  Carton 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  friend,  the 
kind  that  have  led  men  and  women  to 
live  above  the  common,  low  places  of 
existence  in  all  ages.  Fourth,  to  estab- 
lish right  attitudes  of  mind  toward  the 
great  questions  of  life  and  to  accept  the 
results  of  race  experience  without  a 
question.  These  purposes  are  worth 
keeping  in  mind  in  our  work  as  teachers 
and  it  will  pay  to  stop  and  measure  up 
our  work  by  these  standards.  Are  we 
fixng  right  habits  ?  Are  we  teaching  the 
important  and  useful  facts  ?  Are  we 
establishing  ideals  in  the  hearts  of  our 
children  ?  Are  they  learning  to  accept 
the  great  principles  of  truth,  honesty, 
virtue  and  faithfulness  without  question 
of  why  they  should  do  so  ?  If  we  are 
securing  these  results  then  our  teaching 
is  not  in  vain. — Bulletin,  Manama,  Wis. 


One  Cent  Each  'TtxTPeri^piGi ores 


FOR  25  OR  MORE. 
Postpaid.   Size  5'%  by  8. 


Smaller  - 
Larger  - 


Half  Cent  oize. 
Seven  Cent  Size. 


BIRD  PICTURES 

IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

TWO  CENTS  EACH  for  13  or  mor.-.   Size  7x9. 

Many  times  the  size  of  this  picture. 

Send  50  cents  for  pictures  of  ','5  common 
bints  and  u  very  brief  deseriptlbh  of  each. 


large  Pictures  for  Framing 

22  x  28  including  margin. 
75  cents  each;  8  for  $5.50. 

Catalogues 

Beautiful  Catalogue  of  1600 
miniature  illustrations,  2  pictures 
and  a  colored  Bird  picture  for 
five  two-cent  stamps.  Send  for 
it  lo-day. 


Reading  From  Homer 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

One  of  the  daintiest  and  most  artistic  School  Souvenirs 
you  have  ever  seen.  It  eontains.seven.  small  size  pictures 
and  a  little  sketch  of  eaeh  of  tlitir  artists.  Size  about 
5  by  &y2  with  cover  In  two  colors.  Price  10  cents  eaeh  for 
three  or  more. 

Beautiful  for  close  of  school.   You  will  be  delighted  with  it. 


The  Perry  Pictures  Company, 


Box  13, 


Maiden,  Mass. 
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FLF.XIBH.1TY  OF  ARKAN(.I  Ml-  \  I 


MOULTH 


FLEXIBLE 
SATISFACTORY 
EFFICIENT 


VOCATIONAL  WORK 


ft. 


Consider  the  Educa- 
tional Values  Shown 
in  these  Illustrations. 
They  are  Important. 
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DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
SANITARY 


Movable  Chair-Desks 
Invite  the  Realization 
of  Many  Schoolroom 
Benefits.  Enjoy  them. 


Model  "B,  '  Ijiic  "A,"  New  1  illine  Top 


Langslow-Fowler  Company 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Teacher  In  jured 


Protect  yourself  during  your  summer  travels. 

The  T.C.U.  Will  Pay  You  $  1 00  a  Month  _^ 

When  you  are  disabled  in  a  travel  accident. 

$2000  Paid  for  Accidental  Death  due  to  travel. 

A  $100  identification  benefit  and  a  valuable  gold  and  enamel  identification  pin  FREE  to  every  policy  holder. 

The  T.C.LL  Pays  Full  Benefits  During  Vacation.  And  in  addition  to  the  above  Travel  benefits, 
$50  A  MONTH  FOR  ACCIDENT,  SICKNESS  OR  QUARANTINE; 
$1000  FOR  AN  ACCIDENTAL  DEATH;  and 

NUMEROUS  OTHER  BENEFITS.     (Larger  benefits  if  desired. ) 

These  Teachers  were  among  those  paid  benefits  by  the  T.C.U.  during  the  la„t  vacation: 


Ga&tia,  Hebr.,  July  17,  1914 


the  story  o[  T.  C.  U.  and 
full  particulars   regarding  your 
special  offer. 


Linooln,  Nebr. 


I  am  glad  to  write  so  that  ©very  taaahsr  fifty 
know  what  work  you  are  doing  and  how  honestly  and  fairly 
you  are  doing  It.    A  short  review  of  my  misfortune-  will 
speak  eloquently* 

On  April  3.  I  was  standing  on  a  :halr  writing 
on  the  blackboard.     In  some  way  I  loot  my  balance  and  fell, 
spraining  my  ankle.    When  I  had  recovered  you  promptly 
paid  me  931.66.     On  the  evening  or  the  first  day  I  re- 
t-rned  to  eohool,  in  stepping  from  the  street  car.  my 
weak  ankle  gave  way  and  I  fell  breaking  my  ether  ankle. 
Slnoe  that  time  you  have  Fold  me  a  total  of  9165.65  for 
my  accidents. 

The  past  three  months  hive  been  a  eore  trial 
to  my  eplrlt.     I  am  sure  the  T.  C.  U.  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  my  recovery.     I  am  indeed  loyal  and  appreciat- 
ive. 

*  Youra  kindly. 


Vaterbuxy,  Ketr. ,  July  EC,  1511. 


Cas-alty  Tr.derwrl  tera, 
linooln,  Nebraska. 


want  to  thank  you  for  the  or.eok  reoelvel  fcr 


t 


I  have  been  lnsapaoltated  for  sore  tr.an  six 
months  cr.  account  of  illness  and  consider  cr.eelf  rery 
fortunate  in  having  a  policy  !n  the  Teachers'  Casualty 
Vnderwrlterj".  T  wish  tnat  every  one  could  eee  the  Wledoa 
of  insuranoe  before  illness  cr  accident  oeoun  as  I  aee 
it  now.  The  T.  C.  7.  offers  to  teachers  a  prcpisltlon 
of  wr.lch  no  or-e  akould  fall  to  take  advantage. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  generous  settlement, 

r  remain. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Name . - 
Address 


% 

f<s     The  T.  C.  U.,  the  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  TPIACI IKRS.  Will  give  you  all 
♦  these  benefits  for  less  than  5  cents  a  day.     ENROLL  NOW  ! 
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Teaching  American  History  and  Peace 

BY    LUCIA    AMES    MEAD,     Member  of  the  Council  of  the  American  School  Peace  League 
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HOEVER  teaches  history  in 
the  year  1915  has  a  solemn 
task  to  perform.  If  he  ig- 
nores the  history  in  the  mak- 
ing and  fails  to  interpret  the 
greatest  tragedy  in  all  the 
ages  to  children  who  are  all  their  lives  to  be 
affected  by  it,  he  is  a  mere  examination 
crammer,  not  a  teacher. 

His  first  duty  is  to  make  the  pupil  realize 
the  difference  between  the  world  of  Washing- 
ton's day  and  our  own,  and  the  stupendous 
contrast  between  a  world  of  largely  inde- 
pendent entities  and  one  that  is  now  organic. 
The  modern  man  lives  in  a  world  painfully 
sensitive  to  its  extremities,  in  which  all 
nations  have  become  members  one  of  another. 
It  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  the  child, 
as  a  prospective  business  man  or  citizen, 
that  he  should  interpret  such  historic  facts 
as  that  of  American  cotton  having  been 
sold  at  half  price  last  September,  that 
Argentina  stopped  her  imports  and  that 
every  neutral  nation's  commerce  is  being  ■ 
ruined, — rather  than  that  he  should  hear 
of  Ponce  de  Leon,  or  Marion's  raid,  or 
learn  the  number  of  killed  at  Bunker  Hill. 

The  teaching  of  history,  geography, 
patriotism  and  civics  must  all  contribute 
together  to  interpret  the  life  of  today  by 
the  past.  American  history,  isolated  from 
its  sources  and  from  contemporaneous 
history,  from  ethics  and  economics,  cannot 
be  understood.  Unless  the  teacher  attain 
Emerson's  great  insight,  that  nothing  can 
be  known  except  as  seen  in  its  relations, 
he  cannot  illuminate  the  mighty  present, 
and  must  leave  life  an  enigma  to  the  young 
mind. 

For  all  that  I  learned  in  the  grammar 
school,  I  might,  if  I  had  left  school  then, 
have  scarcely  heard  of  Homer,  Plato, 
Caesar,  Alfred  the  Great,  Cromwell, 
Goethe,  Darwin,  Bismarck  and  Wagner; 
but  I  could  recite  glibly  passages  of  "Chro- 
nological recapitulations"  and  shall  never 
forget  to  my  dying  day  learning  that 
Jacques  Cartier  discovered  the  St,  Law- 
rence in  1535,  and  De  Soto  the.  Mississippi 
in  1541,  and  other  matters  of  like  impor- 
tance History  is  better  taught  now  for  it 
is  linked  with  a  remoter  past  and  with 
contemporaneous  events;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  American  history  usually 


taught  in  grammar  schools  should  not  lie 
condensed  into  one-half  the  allotted  time, 
and  the  other  half  given  to  framing  the  set- 
ting for  it  which  will  make  it  more  intelligi- 
ble. National  conceit  is  engendered  when 
nine  children  out  of  ten  are  set  adrift  with 
no  knowledge  of  any  history  but  their  own. 
They  need  standards  of  comparison,  and 
sympathy  with  other  nations  born  of  ac- 
quaintance with  their  great  contributions  to 
our  common  civilization. 

The  child  must  be  early  taught  elementary 
international  economics,  together  with  his- 
toric data.  Norman  Angell,  the  author  of 
"The  Great  Illusion,"  declares  thaft  he  can 
teach  a  twelve-year-old  boy  more  of  inter- 
national economics  than  the  average  business 
man  ever  learned.    This  subject  has  a  pro- 


The  Beautiful  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague 

As  long  as  men  kill  each  other  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes,  so  long  shall  our  race  continue 
barbaric.  Wherever  law  reigns,  men  are  compelled  to 
submit  their  disputes  to  magistrates  sitting  in  courts, 
who  execute  righteous  judgment.  The  man  who  today 
attempts  to  right  his  own  wrongs  is  a  law-breaker,  and 
is  punished  by  the  courts.  So  it  will  soon  be  with 
nations  ;  we  have  only  to  establish  courts  before  which 
national  disputes  shall  be  tried,  as  some  have  already 
been  tried  by  the  world's  court  at  The  Hague.  We 
have  abolished  slavery  from  civilized  countries,  the 
owning  of  man  by  man.  The  next  great  step  that  the 
world  should  take  is  to  abolish  war,  the  killing  of  man 
by  man.  Let  all  young  people  become  devoted  advo- 
cates of  peace,  remembering  that  the  real  heroes  are 
those  of  civilization,  who  aid  and  serve  their  fellows,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "heroes"  of  war,  who  wound 
and  kill  their  fellows.  Remember  the  commandment  : 
"Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  Never  break  it.  Men 
ol  all  nations  should  learn  that  they  are  members  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  regard  each  other  tlie 
world  over  as  brothers.     ANDREW  CARNECIE. 


found  bearing  on  the  causes  of  war  and  might 
well  occupy  most  of  the  time  now  given  to 
the  study  of  campaigns.  The  most  important 
work  of  the  educator  today  is  to  teach  the 
new  internationalism,  and  to  develop  the  in- 
ternational mind. 

The  Revolution  should  be  taught  as  being  a 
war  between  the  reactionary  and  progressive 
parties  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Eng- 
land's present  admiration  for  Washington 
and  admission  of  King  George's  blunder 
should  be  made  explicit.  A  perverted  teach- 
ing of  the  Revolution,  until  the  first  Venezue- 
lan affair  promoted  misunderstanding,  made 
Young  America  look  upon  England  as  a  heredi- 
tary foe. 

Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  federation  which  wrought  sta- 
bility and  peace  among  our  turbulent  colo- 
nies. The  peculiar  glory  of  the  United 
States  is  its  power  to  show  the  way  to  a 
united  world.  The  teacher  should  point 
out  the  bitter  hostility  previous,  to  1787 
between  New  York  and  her  neighbors  be- 
cause of  New  York's  tariff.  Had  not  the 
Constitution  prohibited  tariffs  between 
states,  and  provided  that  interstate  diffi- 
culties be  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  half-dozen  interstate  wars  or  more 
might  have  ensued.  No  change  in  human 
nature  was  necessary  to  keep  peace  be- 
tween each  of  our  forty-eight  states  and 
its  neighbor,  despite  great  divei'sities  of 
race  and  religion,  and  despite  gross  law- 
lessness within  the  states.  The  Civil  War 
was  no  exception;  one-half  the  states 
rebelled  against  the  whole  government, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  accomplished  what 
it  was  designed  for.  A  World  Court,  in 
like  manner,  could  keep  the  peace  between 
the  nations  when  they  federate  and  agree 
to  submit  to  it  all  disputes  with  other 
nations.  This  would  mean  disarmament  of 
rival  armies  and  navies,  substitution  of  an 
international  police,  and  no  world  wars. 

Pupils  should  be  told  the  immense  sig- 
nificance of  the  thirty  treaties  that  the 
United  States  has  signed  to  provide  in- 
vestigation and  a  year's  delay  before  hos- 
tilities. These  treaties  will  be  kept;  they 
are  for  each  nation's  benefit  to  keep.  Had 
such  treaties  existed  even  between  two 

(Continued  on  page  tia) 
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The  Activities  of  the  American  School  Peace  League 


BY    FANNIE    FERN    ANDREWS,     Secretary  of  the  American  School  Peace  League 


VERY  American  citizen  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  main- 
taining- amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  and  the  con- 
sequent importance  of  educa- 
tion as  giving-  the  basis  for  a  proper  senti- 
ment concerning  these  relations.  The  Amer- 
ican School  Peace  League,  whose  aim  is  to 
promote  through  the  schools  and  the  educa- 
tional public  of  America  the  interests  of 
international  justice  and  fraternity,  has, 
through  eminent  speakers  and  the  wide  dis- 
semination of  literature,  led  both  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  of  the  country  to  turn  their 
attention  as  never  before  to  the  importance 
of  educating  public  opinion  toward  a  better 
international  understanding  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  law  for  war  as  a  means  of  settling  in- 
ternational disputes.  The  League  has  secured 
a  wide  observance  by  schools  of  the  Eight- 
eenth of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  First  Hague  Conference  in  1899, 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  attention 
of  pupils  one  day  in  the  year  on  the  historical 
and  ethical  development  of  international  re- 
lationships.   During  the  year  a  number  of 


successful  Peace  Pageants  have  been  given 
by  school  children,  not  only  on  Peace  Day,  but 
on  July  4th  and  Memorial  Day.  The  Seabury 
Prize  Essay  Contest,  which  is  annually  con- 
ducted by  the  League,  resulted  in  ninety-three 
essays  last  year  by  school  children  on  subjects 
relating  to  international  peace.  Essays  were 
received  from  competitors  in  England,  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  from  twenty-eight 
states  of  our  own  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  projects  of  the 
League  is  being  undertaken  by  its  II i story 
Committee,  which  plans  a  general  Course  of 
Study  in  History  for  the  elementary  schools. 
Many  educators  have  long  felt  that  our  his- 
tories place  far  too  much  emphasis  upon  the 
political  and  military  phases  of  history  and 
far  too  little  upon  the  development  of  the 
social  institutions  which  belong  to  the  every- 
day life  and  responsibilities  of  the  average 
citizen.  Again,  the  place  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  world-history  has  been  too  much 
slighted.  The  Committee  points  out  that  the 
problems  of  developing  our  resources,  of  ex- 
tending our  industries,  of  developing  educa- 
tion, and  of  working  out  the  unique  experi- 
ment of  a  federated  nation  have  been  solved 


e  more  I  study 
the  world  the  more 
&m  I  convinced  of 
the  inacbility  of  brute 
force  to  create  any- 
thing durable. 

/l&^oWon  ftt  St.  Helena. 
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by  the  representatives  of  different  nations 
imbued  with  the  American  spirit  of  liberty 
and  justice.  It  further  shows  that  since  the 
birth  of  the  Union,  its  life  has  been  inter- 
twined with  world  movements,  and  that  in 
the  future  our  country  is  destined  to  play  a 
larger  part  than  ever  before  in  the  councils 
of  world  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  important  achievements  of 
the  League  during  the  year  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  Course  in  Citizenship*  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Branch  and  published  in 
September.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book 
will  be  adopted  by  all  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  country.  Its  aim  is  not  merely  to  teach 
the  child  to  be  a  good  American  citizen,  loyal 
to  American  ideals,  but  to  teach  him  "to 
appreciate  other  peoples  and  other  civiliza- 
tions, and  to  understand  the  special  mission 
of  the  United  States  in  world  progress." 

The  League  has  shown  very  encouraging 
growth  during  the  year.  The  meetings  of 
the  State  branches,  in  conjunction  with  the 
meetings  of  the  State  teachers'  associations, 
have  been  addressed  by  men  and  women  of 
national  reputation.  The  Sixth  Annual  Con- 
vention at  St.  Paul  last  July,  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  convention  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  League's  history.  Six  more 
states  have  recently  organized  branches,  until 
now  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  is  in- 
cluded. More  and  more  the  great  summer 
schools  are  placing  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  their  programs  as  a  result 
of  the  League's  efforts.  There  are  now  forty- 
seven  high  and  normal  school  branches  and 
many  more  are  in  process  of  being  organized. 
These  branches  take  the  form  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  Clubs  in  which  the  students 
focus  their  attention  on  different  phases  of 
international  relations.  It  is  the  intention  to 
form  all  the  high  and  normal  school  branches 
into  a  national  organization,  to  be  called  the 
Young  People's  League  of  World  Citizens. 
Much  interest  has  been  expressed  in  this,  and 
we  hope  to  see  an  International  Relations  Club 
in  every  high  and  normal  school  of  the  country. 

The  League  believes  that  the  present  Euro- 
pean War  throws  a  new  responsibility  upon 
the  teachers  of  our  country.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  say  that  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe  should  be  presented  in  the  schoolroom 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  pupils  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  whole  dreadful  story. 
The  task  is  difficult,  for  many  of  our  school 
children  draw  their  origins  from  the  nations 
now  at  war.  But  since  the  present  situation 
engenders  the  development  of  race  antago- 
nisms, one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  war, 
the  immediate  duty  of  the  teacher  lies  in  ar- 
resting this  development.  Teachers  should 
emphasize  that  the  great  idea  of  American 
patriotism  is  to  wipe  out  racial  prejudices. 
(Continued  on  page  U8j 


*  "A  Course  in  Citizenship."  By  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  Fannie 
l-'eru  Andrews,  Fauuy  E.  Coc,  Mabel  Hill  and  Mary  McSkimmon. 
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The  Olive  Branch  of  Peace 

BY  AL1XE  RUSSELL  STANLEY 


RACE  SEYMOUR  came  up  the 
broad  walk  leading  to  Elm- 
hurst.  School  was  over,  but 
Grace  was  busy  planning  a 
lesson  for  "Peace  Day."  A 
line  from  a  half-forgotten 
classic  kept  recurring  to  her:  "And  the  great 
Roman  emperor  extended  to  the  captive 
prince  the  olive  branch  of  peace." 

" 'The  olive  branch  of  peace.'   I  wonder 
w  hy  the  olive  branch  ?"  she  thought.  Then  her 
lesson  plans  suddenly  crystallized,  as  it  were. 
"The  olive  branch !    We're  studying  Italy, 


Olive  Branch 

This  may  be  drawn  free  hand  or  may  be  traced  and 
colored  from  heetographed  copies 

so  why  not  a  lesson  on  the  olive  tree?"  Then 
Grace  began  to  recall  what  she  knew  of  the 
olive.  She  remembered  that  the  dove  had 
brought  an  olive  branch  to  Noah  after  the 
Great  Flood;  that  among  the  ancients  the 
olive  crown  was  a  mark  of  distinction ;  that  it 
was  the  highest  prize  in  the  Olympic  games; 
and  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  peace. 

"I'll  just  go  in  and  ask  Tante  Anne  about 
olives  and  the  olive  industry;  for  she  must 
know  a  great  deal  about  it,  after  spending  a 
year  right  among  the  olive  orchards  of 
Italy." 

Miss  Dunbar  was  sitting  by  the  long  French 
window  in  the  pretty  living-room  which 
looked  out  toward  the  west  over  an  orchard 
of  apple  trees  all  abloom  in  the  afternoon  sun 
of  May. 

"I've  come  to  have  you  tell  me  all  about 
olives ;  how  they  grow ;  what  they  look  like ; 
how  the  oil  is  made;  how  they  are  pickled, 
and  anything  else  that  is  of  interest  about 
them,"  said  Grace,  dropping  a  sheaf  of  lilies 
of  the  valley  into  Miss  Dunbar's  lap. 

"We're  studying  Italy;  tomorrow  is  Peace 
I  >ay,  and  'the  olive  branch  of  peace'  made  me 
think  of  giving  a  practical  lesson  on  olives, 


so  I  want  all  the  information  I  can  possibly 
get." 

Miss  Dunbar  smiled.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I 
know.  There  is  a  saying  in  Tuscany  to  the 
effect  that  one  may  plant  a  vineyard  for  one's 
self,  plant  an  orange  grove  for  one's  children, 
and  an  olive  orchard  for  one's  grandchildren. 
That  is  to  say,  the  olive  tree  is  of  very  slow 
growth.  It  is  said  that  the  seed  does  not 
germinate  for  two  years.  The  trees  are  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  live  to  a 
great  age.  The  leaves  are  slender  and  pointed, 
a  smooth  dull  green  on  the  upper  side,  and 
below,  rough  and  grayish  in  color. 

"The  blossoms  are  small  white  flowers  with 
wax-like  petals.  The  fruit  when  it  is  ripe  is 
of  a  bluish-black,  and  hangs  in  berry-like 
clusters.  The  Italian  olive  trees  blossom  in 
April,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
in  Italy  is  when  the  young  olives  are  ripen- 
ing, for  the  trees  are  full  of  tb :  plum-shaped 
fruit  ranging  in  color  from  dark  red  and  blue 
purple  down  to  a  bright  green, 

"The  olives  are  harvester  in  October,  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  and  the  harvest  is 
a  time  of  great  sport  and  merry-making 
among  the  olive  pickers;  for  although  some 
of  the  trees  are  shaken  to  obtain  the  olives, 
most  of  the  fruit  is  picked  by  hand  to  prevent 
bruising.  Olives  are  rich  in  oil — even  the  pit 
contains  it,  and  the  oil  is  of  a  non-drying 
character. 

"After  the  olives  are  picked,  they  are  taken 
to  drying  rooms  where  they  are  spread  out 
and  stored  for  pressing.  Then  they  are  taken 
to  mills,  many  of  which  are  run  by  water 
power  from  the  mountain  streams.  In  these 
mills  the  olives  are  ground  to  a  pah',  much  as 
apples  are  ground  and  mashed  in  a  cider  mill. 
This  pulp  is  packed  into  baskets  made  of 
hemp,  and  the  baskets  are  piled  on  top  of 
each  other,  and  a  heavy  pressure  is  applied. 


The  oil  thus  obtained  is  the  purest  and  best 
of  olive  oil,  sometimes  called  'virgin  oil.'  The 
pulp  refuse  is  mixed  with  hot  water  and  again 
subjected  to  pressure,  and  a  second  quality  of 
oil  is  obtained;  and  in  like  manner,  oil  of  a 
third  quality. 

"The  oil  from  the  fourth  pressing  is  used 
for  soap-making.  Nothing  is  wasted.  The 
water  which  has  been  mixed  with  the  olive 
pulp  is  carefully  saved,  boiled  and  skimmed, 
and  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

"The  pulp,  after  the  various  pressings,  is 
made  into  bricks,  and  used  for  fuel.  The 
ashes  of  these  bricks,  being  rich  in  potash, 
are  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  oil  is  stored  in 
large  cement  tanks,  and  in  large  glazed  jars. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food,  and  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  people  of 
Italy,  France,  and  southern  Europe  in  gen- 
eral, use  it  in  place  of  butter.  The  ordinary 
lunch  of  the  French  and  Italian  workingman 
is  red  wine,  bread  and  olive  oil. 

"The  Italian  olives  are  used  mostly  for 
making  oil.  The  olives  pickled  for  table  use 
come  from  Spain  and  California.  It  is  the 
green  fruit  that  is  ordinarily  pickled,  though 
ripe  olives  are  pickled  also.  For  pickling, 
the  green  olives  are  soaked  for  a  short  time 
in  potash  lye.  This  is  to  soften  the  skin. 
They  are  then  thoi'oughly  soaked  in  water  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  lye,  and  are  put  into 
a  weak  solution  of  salt  and  water.  Th  is  is 
poured  off,  and  ths  olives  put  into  a  stronger 
brine. 

"The  wood  of  the  o.'ve  tree  is  very  beauti- 
ful. It  resembles  boxwood  but  has  dark  veins 
in  it.  It  is  a  soft,  smooth  wood,  and  takes  a 
high  polish.  It  is  much  used  for  ornamental 
cabinet  work.  \ 

' '  The  roots  c  i  the  olive  tree  are  curiously 

((  ontiuned  on  page  '.;s, 


Gathering  Olivet  in  Italy 

Trace  and  color  this  card  as  a  pari  of  a  lesson  on  olives. 
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The  Children  of  the  Shell 


OT  every  author  can  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  choice  of 
a  title  for  his  book,  but  "The 
Children  of  the  Shell"  seemed 
a  most  appropriate  one  for  the 
booklets  made  by  the  primary 
children  in  one  of  the  Seattle  schools  while 
studying  the  hen  and  chicks  shown  in  the 
illustration. 
The  lessons  which  follow  were  developed 


BY  SUSAN  M.  KANE 

"Yes,  children,  it  is  a  Rhode  Island  Red 
hen. 

"She  has  come  to  visit  you. 
"We  hope  she  will  like  the  city. 
"Now,  we  must  make  a  nice  straw  nest  for 
her. 

"Here  are  15  eggs,  too." 
"Good-by,  Mr.  Durland. 
"We  thank  you  very  much  for  this  nice 
surprise." 


Observation  Lessons  on  the  Children  of  the  Shell 


through  conversations  with  the  children  dur- 
ing the  language  period,  and  written  on  the 
blackboard.  Each  lesson  was  hectographed 
and  used  for  a  reading  lesson  the  next  day. 
The  leaflets  were  kept  and  bound  together 
with  a  cover  sheet  of  free-hand  cutting  of  the 
hen  and  wire  netting  of  the  trap  in  which  she 
was  kept. 

The  hen  and  her  nest  and  chicks  were  the 
source  of  many  interesting  lessons  in  draw- 
ing, cutting,  spelling,  writing  and  number 
while  they  were  kept  at  the  school,  and  the 
booklets,  illustrated  with  drawings,  cuttings 
and  a  photograph,  were  greatly  prized  by  the 
children. 

READING  LESSONS 

The  Surprise. 

A  gentleman  came  to  our  door  today. 
Mrs.  Slonecker  said,  "Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
'Durland. 

"Children,  this  is  Mr.  Durland. 

"He  has  come  from  South  Park. 

'"See,  he  has  brought  us  something. 

"It  is  in  the  basket. 

"It  is  a  surprise. 

"You  may  guess  what  it  is." 

Joe  said,  "I  think  it  is  an  April  Fool." 

"No,  no,  not  that!" 

Marie  said,  "I  think  it  is  a  rabbit." 

"Wrong  again. 

"You  may  stand,  and  one  row  pass  at  a 
lime. 

"You  may  see  for  yourselves." 
"Oh!  oh!  It  is  a  hen. 
"It  is  a  beautiful  hen!" 
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Setting  the  Hen. 

Mr.  Stanton  and  some  boys  made  a  coop 

They  put  it  in  the  attic. 

The  coop  has  wire  about  it. 

We  found  some  straw  and  paper. 

Mrs.  Slonecker  helped  us  make  a  nest. 

Then  we  put  the  eggs  into  the  nest. 

Mrs.  Slonecker  put  the  hen  on  the  nest 

The  hen  tucked  the  eggs  under  her. 

She  looked  happy  and  contented. 

We  all  helped  to 
set  the  hen. 

She  has  been  sit- 
ting one  day. 

We  will  erase  one 
day  from  the  board. 

Only  20  days  left. 

Feeding  the  Hen. 

Today  noon  our 
whole  school  went  to 
the  attic. 

A  lady  visitor 
went  with  us. 

We  were  v  e  r  y 
quiet. 


We  did  not  want  to  frighten  the  hen. 

Irma  brought  some  wheat  and  corn. 

We  fed  the  hen  and  gave  her  a  drink. 

She  scolded  us  for  she  did  not  like  to  be 
disturbed. 

Mrs.  Slonecker  let  us  pet  the  hen. 

One  little  girl  said,  "Oh,  her  feathers  are 
soft  and  fluffy!" 

We  must  erase  another  day. 

Only  19  days  left. 

"Good-by,  pretty  hen,  until  Monday." 
Naming  the  Hen. 

We  thought  and  thought. 
Some  wanted  to  call  our  pet  the  Little  Red 
Hen. 

Others  said,  "Let's  call  her  Red  Beauty, 
Golden  Beauty,  or  Princess  Red." 

We  touched  her  feathers  and  they  were 
soft  and  fluffy. 

We  decided  to  call  our  hen  Fluffy. 

We  can  spell  and  write  her  name. 

The  Twenty-First  Day. 
There  was  an  accident  yesterday. 
Fluffy  got  off  her  nest  and  could  not  get 
back  on. 

Mrs.  Slonecker  found  her  out  on  the  floor 
and  her  eggs  cold. 
We  were  afraid  the  eggs  would  not  hatch. 
But  one  chick  was  out  early  this  morning. 
And  now  we  have  14  chicks. 
One  egg  is  still  in  the  nest. 
The  chicks  are  so  soft  and  downy! 
They  will  not  eat  for  one  day. 

Taking  Fluffy's  Picture. 
Our  lady  visitor  came  again  today. 
She  wanted  to  see  Fluffy's  chicks. 
Mrs.  Slonecker  put  Fluffy  on  the  table. 
Fluffy  looked  surprised. 
She  wanted  her  chicks. 
Each  child  gave  her  one  until  she  had  them 


all. 


We  gave  Fluffy  some  wheat. 

We  gave  the  chicks  some  chick  food. 

Fluffy  said,  "Cluck!  Cluck!" 

The  little  chicks  ate. 

Then  Fluffy  took  them  under  her  wings. 

The  lady  visitor  took  our  pictures. 

We  all  sat  very  still. 

So  did  Fluffy. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Sense  Training  in  Number  Work 

By  May  I.  Christensen 

|E  usually  begin  teaching 
numbers,  by  presenting1  them 
concretely.  If  at  first  the 
teacher  herself  handles  the 
objects  used  before  the  eyes 
of  the  children,  then  draws 
pictures  of  other  objects  on  the  board,  or  plays 
a  game  on  the  board,  she  has  appealed  to  the 
sense  of  sight.  Using  the  same  subject,  but 
trying  a  different  method  of  development,— 
comparison  for  instance,  —  let  the  children 
handle  the  objects.  Have  enough  for  the 
whole  class,  so  that  each  child  may  have  a 
complete  supply  at  his  seat.  Supplementing 
this  muscular  effort,  let  the  children  write 
on  paper  the  facts  learned. 

Then,  last  of  all,  let  them  listen  to  their 
own  voices  saying  over  what  they  have 
learned. 

You  have  then  made  your  first  impression 
of  number  facts  by  the  use  of  three  senses, 
sight,  touch  and  sound. 

The  presentation  of  facts  is  only  half  the 
battle.  The  other  half  lies  in  constant  rep- 
etition of  them.  Games  appeal  to  children 
more  than  any  other  activity  in  school.  Here 
are  a  few  suggestions  for  some  number  games. 
In  most  cases  their  use  requires  cards  upon 
which  the  number  facts  taught  have  been 
written  or  printed. 

1.  Children  form  a  circle,  joining  hands, 

making  what  we  call  "an  endless   

chain."  The  teacher  stands  in 
the  middle  with  the  cards  upon 
which  the  new  facts  have  been 
written,  and  quickly  goes  around 
the  circle  with  questions  to  see 
how  soon  the  chain  will  be  broken, 
and  into  how  many  parts,  the 
children  unclasping  hands  where  a 
mistake  is  made. 

2.  Children  gather  at  the  front 
of  the  room.  The  teacher  places 
a  number  card  face  down  on  each 
desk,  and  as  she  claps  her  hands, 
the  children  "fly"  to  the  seats, 
grasp  card  and  continue  their 
flight  to  the  home  "nest"  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  where  the  fact  is 
stated  as  teacher  touches  card. 

3.  The  children  stand  at  the 
board.  Each  child  is  given  four 
cards  of  number  facts  and  four  are 
laid  behind  him  on  the  floor.  At 
the  clapning  of  the  teacher's 
hands,  everyone  writes  the  state- 
ment and  answer  to  each  card  on 
the  board,  and  as  these  are  cor- 
rected, exchanges  the  group  in 
hand  for  those  on  the  floor;  and 
when  these  are  used,  for  those  of 
his  neighbors. 

This  game  is  an  incentive  to 
quick,  accurate  work,  since  the 
100 's  are  placed  at  the  top  of  each 
one's  place  at  the  board  and  the 
victory  is  to  the  one  with  the 
longest  row  of  them. 


4.  Class  stand.  The  teacher  flashes  num- 
ber facts  on  the  board  and  erases  them 
quickly.  Passing  rapidly  around  the  class 
as  many  times  as  possible,  she  sees  how 
many  are  left  standing  at  the  expiration  of  a 
stated  number  of  minutes. 

5.  Give  each  child  a  long  strip  of  paper  at 
his  seat.  Have  a  test  with  only  answers 
written.  After  each  has  written  one  answer, 
have  him  fold  it  over,  as  in  the  popular  game 
of  "Questions  and  Answers"  and  drop  on  the 
desk  behind  him.  After  ten  examples  have 
been  given,  allow  the  child  holding  the  sheet 
to  correct  from  the  list  that  the  teacher  reads. 
The  number  of  correct  papers  may  be  written 
on  the  board  and  kept  from  day  to  day,  as 
this  will  be  a  record  of  class  instead  of  in- 
dividual progress. 

6.  The  children  stand  in  a  circle  as  for 
"drop  the  handkerchief."  The  child  who 
is  "it,"  drops  a  number  card  behind  some 
one,  who  picks  it  up  and  runs  to  the  board 
and  writes  the  answer.  He  chooses  a  new 
card  from  a  pack  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
If  a  mistake  is  made  by  anyone  he  must  for- 
feit his  turn  and  retire  to  the  middle  of  the 
ring  with  his  card,  where  he  repeats  the 
statement  and  correct  answer  until  the  end 
of  the  game. 

7.  Pupils  form  a  circle.  The  teacher 
places  one  or  more  cards  behind  each  one 
and  at  the  clapping  of  her  hands,  answers 
are  rapidly  given  around  the  circle. 


8. 


Which 
Which 
Which 
Which 
Which 
Which 
Which 
chair  ? 
Which 
chair  ? 


the  tallest  bear? 
the  shortest  bear  ? 
taller,  papa  bear  or  mamma  bear  ? 
shorter,  mamma  bear  or  baby  bear  ? 
chair  is  the  highest  ? 
chair  is  the  lowest  ? 

higher,  papa  bear's  chair  or  mamma  bear's 


is 


IS 


IS 


IS 


IS 


is  lower,  mamma  bear's  chair  or  baby  bear's 


TALLER 
TALLEST 


SHORTER 
SHORTEST 


HIGHER 
HIGHEST 


A  Number  Readinjr  Lesson 


This  lesson  is  taken  from  '"First  Journeys  iii  Numuer- 
lantJ.V  by  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris  anil  Lillian  McLean 
Waldo:  published  by  Scott,  Foresinan  an  I  Company, 
Chicago.     Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


The  Helpful  Jingle  in  Number  Teaching 

By  Caroline  Cawthorne 

ALL  the  aids  to  memory  that  a  teacher 
can  use,  the  jingle  seems  to  stand  first 
with  the  little  ones,  and  I  have  tried  it  also 
with  children  of  a  larger  growth  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  For,  "Men  are  only 
boys  grown  tall." 

I  should  like  to  show  here  how  the  little 
people  may  be  allowed  to  use  their  love  of  the 
jingle  to  advantage  in  fixing  the  fundamental 
facts  of  arithmetic. 

In  a  lesson  on  spending  money,  I  can  save 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  monotonous  drill  by 
teaching  the  following  nonsensical  verse:— 

"Tommy  Jones  is  such  a  scholar, 
Knows  that  ten  dimes  make  a  dollar! 
'But'  says  clever  Polly  Pickles, — 
'That's  the  same  as  twenty  nickels.'  " 

In  dealing  with  the  terms  "gross, "  "score, " 
"dozen,"  we  find  it  helpful  to  be  able  to 
recall  at  times  the  following  memorized 
rhymes: — ■ 

"What  is  a  score?    Twelve  and  eight  more; 
And  a  gross  is  one  hundred  and  forty -four. " 

"A  dozen  is  twelve— that's  ten  and  two, 
Or  four  times  three,  I'll  prove  to  you. 
'What's  half  a  dozen?'  did  you  say? 
Oh,  that  is  six,  as  plain  as  day." 

Then  again,  in  teaching  time,  introduce  the 
following: — 

"Sixty  seconds  make  a  minute, 
If  you've  work  to  do,  begin  it; 

 Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour, 

So  work  away,  with  all  your  power." 

"Count  the  hours  that  make  a  day 
While  we  work,  and  sleep,  and  play. 
Whether  we'd  like  less  or  more, 
Every  day  has  twenty-four." 

"A  week  has  seven  days — wet  or  fine. 
A  month  has  four  weeks — rain  or  shine. 
And  now  I'll  tell  you  something  true: 
A  year  has  weeks — just  fifty -two. " 

In  teaching  simple  measure- 
ments, I  tell  pupils  to  measure 
"Father's  foot  at  home, "  and  they 
are  delighted  to  find  that  their 
answers  average  the  "12  inches" 
that  is  used  as  the  standard  in  deal- 
ing with  the  linear  table;  then 
they  learn  to  repeat : — 

"Here  we  show  you  that  twelve  inches 
Make  a  foot  that  no  shoe  pinches. 
Three  feet  make  a  yard,  you  know. 
That's  the  way  the  tables  go." 

"Teacher  writes  on  her  white  card: 
Eighteen  inches— half  a  yard. 
'Then,'  says  little  Peter  Porter, 
"Look!  nine  inches  make  a  quarter.'  " 

And  after  this  is  memorized  any 
lapse  from  the  usual  readiness  to 
answer  can  be  easily  rectified  by  a 
reference  to  "Peter  Porter"  or 
"Father's  foot." 

In  teaching  ounce  and  pound,  tell 
of  the  ball  that  is  a  good  bouncer: — 

"I've  a  ball  that  weighs  an  ounce, 
And  you  oujrht  to  see  it  bounce. 
Sixteen  ounces  make  a  pound;    -—  ■ 
So  my  ball  is  light,  I've  found." 
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Dramatizing  "The  Advice  of  the  Father" 


BY   HAZEL  DYSART 


[HE  Lion,  the  King  of  the  For- 
est, lay  dying  in  his  cave.  At 
his  side  was  his  son,  the  fu- 
ture King  of  all  the  Animals. 

The  dying  Monarch  was 
painfully  giving  him  his  last 
advice,  the  most  important  of  all. 

"Flee  from  the  Man,"  he  said.  "Flee 
always,  do  not  attempt  to  fight  with  him. 
You  are  the  absolute  Master  of  all  the  other 
animals.  You  may  fight  them,  conquer  them, 
eat  them  if  you  are  hungry;  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  fight  the  Man.  He  will  kill  you." 
"Is  the  Man  so  strong?"  asked  the  son. 
"He  is  not  so  strong,  no,"  replied  the 
father.  ' '  With  one  blow  of  your  tail  you  could 
hurl  him  through  the  air  like  the  smallest 
animal." 

"His  teeth,  his  tusks;  are  they  so  power- 
ful?" 

"They  are  quite  worthless  and  ridiculous. 
They  are  -not  so  strong  as  those  of  a  little 
mouse." 

"His  claws;  are  they  as  strong  as  m'ine?" 

"They  are  contemptible,  and  at  times  he 
even  allows  them  to  be  dirty;  no,  with  his 
claws  he  could  not  succeed  in  conquering  you; 
but  remember  my  last  advice,  flee  always  from 
the  Man." 

After  uttering  these  words  the  old  Lion 
died.  The  new  King  of  all  the  Animals  closed 
up  the  entrance  to  the  cave  with  stones,  and 
climbing  to  the  top  of  a  nearby  hill,  announced 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  with  three 
great  roars. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  and  set  out  to 
see  the  world.  He  had  not  proceeded  very 
far  when  he  heard  a  loud,  terrible  sound, 
something  like  a  roar.  He  thought  it  must 
be  the  Man  who  roared.  But  no,  it  was  a 
Donkey  which  was  braying.-  The  Lion  at- 
tacked the  Donkey,  threw  him  down  and  held 


him  with  his  powerful  paws. 

"Are  you  the  Man?"  he  demanded. 

"No,"  answered  the  poor  animal,  "I  am  a 
Donkey,  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  some 
Men  resemble  me." 

"Where  shall  I  find  the  Man?"  asked  the 
Lion. 

"Follow  this  valley,  cross  the  mountain 
and  you  will  find  him  on  the  other  side,"  re- 
plied the  little  Donkey. 

The  Lion  released  him  and  continued  his 
journey.  Suddenly  something  wound  itself 
about  his  foot.  It  was  a  Serpent.  The  Lion 
held  it  down  with  his  paw  and  asked, 

"Are  you  the  Man?" 

"No,"  said  the  Serpent,  "My  name  is  Ser- 
pent; but  some  men  are  like  me.  They  have 
crawling  ways  and  are  venomous." 

The  Lion  let  the  Serpent  go  and  continued 
on  his  way.  As  he  was  crossing  the  moun- 
tain he  saw  an  animal  running,  and  as  he  was 
little  and  not  very  strong,  the  Lion  seized  him 
with  the  same  question, 

' '  Who  are  you  ?  Perhaps  you  are  the  Man . ' ' 

"I  am  the  Fox,"  replied  the  little  animal 
"and  I  am  worth  much  more  than  the  Man 
on  account  of  my  cunning.  I  enter  his  corrals 
and  eat  his  chickens,  and  he  makes  use  only 
of  what  I  leave." 

"But  do  you  know  him?"  asked  the  Lion. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Fox. 

"Then  come  with  me,"  said  the  King  of 
Animals ;  and  together  they  entered  the  forest. 

Suddenly  a  Monkey  swung  himself  into  a 
tree  above  them  and  made  funny  faces  at  his 
lord  and  master,  King  Lion. 

"Is  this  the  Man?"  asked  the  Lion  of  the 
Fox. 

"No;  but  he  resembles  the  Man  very  much. 
Some  think  they  are  brothers,  or  at  least, 
cousins." 

"Forward!"   cried   the   Lion  with  great 
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roars.  '  We  must  seek  him.  A  being  who  re- 
sembles the  Donkey  in  intelligence,  the  Ser- 
pent in  his  crawling  and  venomous  ways,  the 
Monkey  in  figure,  and  who  is  so  stupid  as  to 
let  the  Fox  eat  his  hens  must  be  taught  that  I 
am  his  master.    To  him'i  To  him!" 

At  this,  another  animal  barred  the  path, 
defying  the  King  of  Beasts. 

"Do  not  speak  such  evil  of  the  Man,  you 
savage  and  barbarous  animal.  The  Man  is 
good  and  noble.  He  is  my  companion.  He 
shares  his  bread  with  me;  at  night  I  sleep  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed.  If  you  offend  him,  you 
offend  me ;  if  you  fight  him,  I  fight  at  his  side. 
My  body  will  be  a  shield  to  stop  your  claws." 

"You  are  brave,"  said  the  Lion.  "Who- 
ever has  such  a  good  friend  must  be  good." 

"The  Man  has  nothing  good,  unless  it  be 
his  hens,"  grumbled  the  Fox. 

But  a  royal  Eagle  flew  down  from  his  lofty 
home  and  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

"Be  still,  miserable  animal!"  said  the  Eagle 
to  the  Fox.  "The  Man  is  an  animal  of  im- 
portance. I  say  it,  who  have  looked  at  all 
things  from  above." 

The  Lion  raised  his  head  and  asked, 

"Can  the  Man  fly  like  you?" 

"He  cannot  fly,"  said  the  Eagle;  "but  in 
his  head,  as  in  a  mysterious  cage,  he  carries 
something  that  flies  higher  and  farther  than 
I  can  go. ' ' 

"What  is  it  called?" 

"Thought." 

"I  have  never  heard  of  anything  with  that 
name,"  said  the  Lion.  "But  what  can  the 
Man  be?  The  Donkey  spoke  of  him  with  con- 
tempt, the  Serpent  with  envy,  the  Fox  with 
scorn,  the  Monkey  imitates  him ;  but  the  Dog 
defends  and  loves  him,  the  Eagle  respects  him 
and  my  powerful  Father  feared  him.  Shall  I 
respect  his  last  advice,  or  shall  I  seek  the  Man 
and  show  him  that  I  am  the  King  of  all?" 

The  Fox  persuaded  him  to  go  on. 

"You  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
animals,"  he  said,  "so  why  should  you  fear 
the  Man,  who  daily  and  nightly  I  trick  by 
eating  his  chickens?" 

So  the  Lion  decided  to  seek  the  Man  and 
fight  with  him.  At  last  they  saw  the  Man 
riding  a  horse. 

"That  is  the  Man,"  said  the  Fox. 

"At  him!"  roared  the  Lion,  and  the  fight 
began.  At  times  the  Man  fled,  again  he 
would  shoot  an  arrow.  Finally,  in  retiring, 
he  led  the  Lion  into  a  thicket  in  pursuit. 
There  was  a  crash  of  breaking  sticks  and  the 
Lion  fell  into  a  deep  pit.  It  was  a  trap.  The 
top  had  been  covered  with  sticks  and  leaves. 
When  the  Lion  realized  that  he  could  not  get 
out,  he  murmured  in  sad  tones, 

"My  Father  had  a  reason  for  his  advice.  I 
should  have  fled  from  the  Man;  but  now  it  is 
too  late." 

Around  the  edge  of  the  pit  stood  the  Man, 
the  Fox,  the  Monkey  and  the  Dog,  and  the 
Eagle  hovered  overhead.  The  Man  fitted  an 
arrow  to  his  bow  and  was  about  to  shoot  the 
Lion.   But  when  he  saw  how  bravely  the  Lion 
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awaited  the  arrow  he  was  seized  with  pity 
and  he  said, 

"You  are  a  noble  beast;  but  you  are  not  a 
match  for  me.  I  am  your  master  always,  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  the  Thought  which 
lives  here,"  and  he  touched  his  forehead  with 
his  hand.  "But  if  you  will  promise  to  go 
back  across  the  mountains  and  never  again 
try  to  fight  me,  I  will  let  you  go." 

The  Lion  bowed  his  proud  head  and  said, 

"I  acknowledge  the  Man  as  my  master  and 
I  promise  to  do  as  he  bids. " 

Then  the  Man  freed  him,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Fox  and  the  Monkey,  the  Lion  set  out 
for  the  Mountains. 

The  Dog  laid  his  head  on  his  master's  knee, 
and  said,  "What  a  kind  master  you  are!" 

The  Eagle  flew  off  to  his  lofty  nest  in  the 
mountain  peaks,  saying  to  himself, 

•"The  Lion  is  the  King  of  the  Animals,  and 
I  am  the  King  of  the  Birds,  but  the  Man  is 
the  Master  of  us  both. ' ' 

Note  :  The  foregoing  fable  from  the  Spanish  is  here 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  play,  each  animal  to  be 
represented  by  a  child.  It  could  be  given  in  the 
schoolroom  or  on  a  stage.  In  the  latter  case,  a  little 
scenery  could  be  easily  improvised.  If  played  in  the 
schoolroom,  the  teacher's  desk  could  be  used  for  the 
Lion's  cave,  and  the  young  Lion  could  make  his  jour- 
ney from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  meeting 
the  other  animals  as  he  goes.  At  the  last  the  space 
between  two  school  desks  can  be  used  for  the  pit  into 
which  the  young  Lion  falls,  If  some  sort  of  costume 
is  desired,  something  could  be  worn  to  symbolize 
the  animal,  such  as  a  brown  dress  anil  cap  with  pointed 
ears  for  the  Fox,  wings  for  the  Eagle,  ruff  of  fur 
about  the  neck  for  the  Lion,  etc. 


THE  PLAY 

Scene :  The  young  Lion  stands  before  his 
Father,  who  is  in  his  cave. 

Father  Lion — Remember  my  last  advice. 
You  are  King  of  all  the  animals,  you  can  do 
with  them  as  you  like;  but  always  flee  from 
the  Man. 

Young  Lion — Is  the  Man  so  strong? 

Father — No;  he  is  not  strong.  With  one 
blow  of  your  tail  you  could  hurl  him  through 
the  air  like  the  smallest  animal. 

Young  Lion — His  teeth,  his  tusks,  are  they 
so  powerful? 

Father — They  are  not  so  strong  as  those  of 
a  little  mouse. 

Young  Lion — Are  his  claws  as  strong  as 
mine? 

Father — No,  they  are  very  weak.  At  times 
he  allows  them  to  be  dirty.  But  remember 
my  advice.    Do  not  attempt  to  fight  the  Man. 

(The  Father  lies  back  as  though  dead  and 
the  Young  Lion  pushes  a  stone  in  front  of  the 
cave — teacher's  chair.) 

Young  Lion— Now  I  am  King.  I  will  set 
out  to  see  the  world.  (Goes  a  little  way; 
then  stops.    The  Donkey  brays. ) 

Lion  (seizing  him) — Are  you  the  Man? 

Donkey — No.  I  am  a  Donkey.  But  I  have 
heard  it  said  some  men  resemble  me. 

Lion — Where  can  I  find  the  Man? 

Donkey — Follow  this  valley,  cross  the  moun- 
tains and  you  will  find  him  on  the  other  side. 

(Lion  goes  a  little  farther.  Serpent  takes 
hold  of  his  foot — hand.) 


Lion— Are  you  the  Man? 

Serpent — No;  my  name  is  Serpent. 

Lion— Do  you  look  like  the  Man? 

Serpent — Some  men  look  like  me.  Like  me 
they  have  crawling  ways,  and  are  venomous 
in  their  dealings. 

(Lion  goes  on  and  meets  the  Fox.) 

Lion — Are  you  the  Man  ? 

Fox — I  am  the  Fox.  I  am  worth  much 
more  than  the  Man  on  account  of  my  cunning. 
I  enter  his  corrals  and  eat  his  chickens.  He 
can  eat  only  what  I  leave. 

Lion — But  do  you  know  him? 

Fox — Yes,  very  well. 

Lion — Then  come  with  me. 

(They  go  on  together  and  meet  the  Monkey 
making  funny  grimaces  at  them. ) 

Lion— Is  this  the  Man? 

Monkey— No.  I  am  the  Monkey.  Some 
think  that  the  Man  is  my  brother,  or  at  least 
my  cousin. 

Lion — You  come  with  us,  too.  A  being  who 
resembles  the  Donkey  in  intelligence,  the 
Serpent  in  his  crawling  and  venomous  ways, 
the  Monkey  in  form  and  whose  hens  the  Fox 
eats,  must  be  taught  that  I  am  his  Master. 

(The  Dog  springs  in  front  of  the  Lion.) 

Dog — Do  not  speak  so  of  the  Man.  He  is 
good  and  noble.  He  shares  his  bread  with  me 
and  at  night  I  sleep  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 
If  you  offend  him,  you  offend  me;  if  you  fight 
him,  I  fight  at  his  side. 

Lion — You  are  brave.  Whoever  has  such  a 
good  friend  must  be  good. 

(Continued  on  page  69) 


Teaching  Kindness  to  Animals 


BY  RENA    EDNA  REYNOLDS 


0  YOU  teach  kindness  to 
animals  through  pets?  Try 
it,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  at 
the  schoolhouse.  You  must, 
of  course,  arrange  some  sys- 
tem of  feeding  and  watering  the  animal,  but 
you  will  find  the  children  eager  for  these 
honors. 

I  don't  approve  of  pet  cats.  Cats  are  germ 
carriers,  and  give  themselves  up  too  easily  to 
handling  and  nursing.  A  dog  makes  a  better 
pet— a  friendly,  big,  closely-cropped  dog;  or 
perhaps  a  crow  would  do;  or  a  parrot;  or  a 
bat.    A  bat  makes  an  ideal  pet.    It  is  clean 

yes,  quite,  quite  clean — easily  cared  for, 
and  eats  very  little.  But  a  raccoon  makes 
the  best  pet  of  all.  (We  are  advertising  for 
one  now  for  our  school. ) 

This  is  what  a  friend  told  me  about  a  pet 
"coon"  she  once  had: 

"Raeky  was  wild  at  first— oh,  so  wild! — 
but  as  soon  as  he  found  out  we  were  his 
friends,  he '  became  as  tame  as  a  cat.  We 
soon  let  him  have  the  run  of  the  place.  In- 
telligent ;  /  thought  so !  Bobby  always  brought 
him  nuts  from  town  and  if  the  nuts  were  not 
given  to  him  immediately,  he  would  help 
himself — reach  into  Bobby's  pocket  for  them. 
Then  he  would  bring  them  to  me  to  crack. 
He  would  repeat  this  until  ail  the  nuts  were 
eaten.  One  time  he  put  a  hot  potato  into  his 
mouth.  After  that,  he  would  touch  his  paw 
to  the  things  on  his  plate,  then  touch  his  paw 


Proud  of  Their  Pets 

to  his  tongue.  You  see,  he  had  had  his  lesson. 
Once  I  was  standing  near  a  low  roof.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  two  hands  catch  my  cheeks  from 
behind.  I  thought  it  was  Bobby  and  twisted 
around  to  see.  I  found  Rack  bending  over 
me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye !  We  were  fond 
of  the  animal  but  when  he  began  making 
raids  on  the  chicken  roost,  we  had  to  give 
him  away." 

We  feel  sof ter,  gentler  toward  baby  things, 


do  we  not?  I  encourage  the  children  to  bring 
baby  animals  to  school.  I  try  to  make  them 
understand  that  they  are  not  to  rob  nests  to 
get  them,  however.  The  boy  marked  X  in 
the  picture  once  brought  a  tiny  flying  squirrel 
to  school.  The  wind  had  been  high  the  Sat- 
urday before  and  had  blowm  the  baby  from 
its  nest.  How  we  enjoyed  that  unafraid 
wee  thing! 

The  picture  accompanying  this  chat  seems 
to  be  mostly  boys,  but  if  you  will  look  closely 
you  will  find  two  baby  rabbits  squatted  on 
two  of  the  boys'  hands. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  children 
should  know  about  grown-up  animals,  such  as 
when  and  how  and  what  to  feed  them,  how  to 
care  for  them  in  cold  weather,  how  best  to 
locate  barns  and  pens,  how  to  care  for  a  har- 
ness so  as  to  prevent  sores,  how  to  drain  lots 
etc.  I  teach  these  things  in  my  room  early 
in  the  morning — usually  as  opening  exercises. 

There  has  been  an  appreciable  decrease  in 
tin-can-tying  in  our  neighborhood  during  the 
year,  and  once,  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
two  boys  brought  me  word  that  a  man  had 
turned  an  old  horse  out  on  the  grass  for  the 
winter.  The  man  knew  what  this  meant  and 
so  did  the  boys.  Grass  even  at  this  distance 
south  dies  during  January  and  February. 
The  boys,  at  my  suggestion,  got  permission 
from  the  man  to  chloroform  the  animal,  and 
— oh,  well!  "Faith  is  the  ability  to  see  farther 
than  the  natural  eyesight." 
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A  List  of  Humorous  Stories 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  list  of  humorous  stories 
for  children  was  compiled  by  Miss  Grace  Fulmer  and 
oilier  members  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
when  it  met  in  Buffalo,  as  a  positive  means  of  com- 
bating the  influence  of  the  comic  supplement.  We 
take  pleasure  in  publishing  this  list  for  use  of  primary 
teachers  and  recommend  that  it  be  placed  in  a  scrap 
book  for  future  reference.  Many  parents  would  be 
glad  to  know  of  this  list. 

STORY  BOOKS 

Kathleen  Ainslee: 
Catherine  Susan's  Little  Holiday. 
Catherine  Susan  and  Me's  Counting-  Out. 
What  I  Did. 

At  Great- Aunt  Martha's. 
Sammy  Goes  a-Hunting. 
Lady  Tabitha  and  Us. 

Helen  Bannerman : 
Little  Black  Sambo. 
Little  Black  Mingo. 
Little  Black  Quibba. 

John  Brownjohn : 
Adventures  of  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul. 
Little  Miss  Muslin. 

Wm.  Busch : 
Max  and  Maurice.    Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  C.  T.  Brooks. 

Lewis  Carroll : 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Through  the  Looking-Glass. 
Sylvie  and  Bruno. 

C.  Collodi: 
Pinocchio.    Translated  by  Cramp. 

Walter  Copeland : 
The  Book  of  Dolly  Land. 
The  Book  of  Little  Dutch  Dots. 
The  Book  of  Dolly's  House. 
The  Book  of  Ducks  and  Dutchies. 

Bertha  Corbett : 
Sunbonnet  Babies. 

L.  P.  Hale: 
Peterkin  Papers. 

J.  C.  Harris : 
Uncle  Remus  Stories. 

F.  Hey : 

Picture  Fables.   Translated  from  the  German 

by  W.  Dielcken. 
Hans  Huckebein's  Batch  of  Odd  Stories. 

Clifton  Johnson : 
Oak-Tree  Fairy  Book. 

Harry  Neilson : 
The  Story  of  the  Gray  Goose. 

A.  B.  Paine: 
Arkansaw  Bear. 

Clara  Pierson : 
Among  the  Farmyard  People. 

Beatrix  Potter: 
Peter  Rabbit. 

Howard  Pyle : 
Pepper  and  Salt. 

Laura  E.  Richards : 
Sketches  and  Scraps. 

SINGLE  STORIES 

Nanny  Who  Wouldn't  Go  Home  to  Supper. 
The  Ram  and  the  Pig  Who  Went  into  the 
Woods  to  Live  by  Themselves. 
Tales  from  the  Far  North.  Asbjornson. 


The  Sheep  and  the  Pig  Who  Set  up  House. 
Peik. 

The  Pancake. 

How  They  Got  Hairlock  Home. 

Tales  from  the  Fjeld.    G.  W.  Dasent. 
The  Three  Sillies. 
Chicken  Licken. 
The  Timid  Little  Hare. 
Titty  Mouse  and  Tatty  Mouse. 
Johnny  Cake. 

English  Fairy  Tales.    Joseph  Jacobs. 
The  Wee  Bannock. 
Scrape  Foot. 
More  English  Fairy  Tales.    Joseph  Jacobs. 

Three  Billy-Goats  Gruff. 

Gudbrand  on  the  Hillside. 

Why  the  Sea  is  Salt. 

Not  a  Pin  to  Choose  between  Them. 

The  Princess  That  No  One  Could  Silence. 

The  Man  Who  Was  to  Mind  the  House. 

The  God  and  the  North  Wind. 

Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse.  Dasent. 
Little  Tuppen. 
The  Greedy  Cat. 
The  Spider  and  the  Flea. 
The  Rat  Princess. 
Why  the  Bear  Has  a  Stumpy  Tail. 

Tales  of  Laughter.  Wiggin  and  Smith. 
The  Sparrow  and  the  Bush. 

Russian  Fairy  Tales.  Bain. 
Three  Goats  in  the  Turnip  Field. 
The  Cock,  the  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

Cossack  Fairy  Tales.  Bain. 

Billy  Beg  and  the  Bull. 

Donegal  Fairy  Tales.  McManus. 
The  Silly  Jelly-Fish. 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales.  Rinder. 
The  Wonderful  Tea-Kettle. 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales.  Williston. 
The  Travels  of  a  Fox.  Outlook  Fairy  Book. 
The  Pony  Engine. 

Christmas  Every  Day  and  Other  Stories. 

W.  D.  Howells. 

Seven  at  One  Blow. 
Hans  in  Luck. 
Clever  Grethel. 
Clever  Elsie. 
The  Golden  Goose. 

The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  in  Partnership. 

Town  Musicians  of  Bremen.      Grimm  Bros. 

The  Princess  and  the  Pea. 

The  Swineherd.  Hans  C.  Andersen. 

The  Story  of  Epaminondas. 

How  Brother  Rabbit  Fooled  the  Whale. 

The  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Grain  of  Wheat. 

The  Little  Rid  Hin.    (Irish  dialect  verse.) 

The  Gingerbread  Man. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.    S.  C.  Bryant. 
The  Elephant's  Child. 
How  the  Whale  Got  his  Throat. 

Just-So  Stories.  Kipling. 
Mr.  Elephant  and  Mr.  Frog. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinegar. 

Firelight  Stories.    Carolyn  Bailey. 
Blundering  Bobby. 

Little  Folks.    March,  1907-08. 
An  Obliging  Donkey. 

Through  the  Farmvard  Gate. 


The  Three  Billy-Goats  Gruff. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables.  Baldwin. 

RHYMES 

Mother  Goose. 

Nursery  Nonsense.    Palace  Jest-Book. 

Pinafore  Palace.    Wiggin  and  Smith, 
In  Merry  Mood. 

Golden  Numbers.  Wiggin  and  Smith. 
Rhymes  and  Jingles.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
Little  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers. 

Seegmiller. 

Nonsense  Rhymes. 

Child's  Book  of  Poems.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Sugar  and  Spice  and  All  That's  Nice. 

M.  W.  Tileston. 
Finger  Plays.  Emilie  Poulsson. 

Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers  (with  music). 

Neidlinger. 

The  Okie  Irish  Rimes  of  O'Linn. 

S.  Rosamond  Praeger. 

The  April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunes. 

By  the  Author  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Ger- 
man Garden. 
The  Baby's  Opera. 

Geo.  Routledge  &  Son,  New  York.  pubs. 

PICTURE  BOOKS 

Golden  Goose  Book. 

Story  of  the  Three  Bears. 

Story  of  the  Three  Little  Pigs. 

Tom  Thumb. 

Johnny  Crow's  Garden. 

Johnny  Crow's  Party.  Leslie  Brooks. 

Goops  and  How  to  be  Them. 

More  Goops  and  How  not  to  be  Them. 

Gelett  Burgess. 

Hey  Diddle  Picture  Book. 

Queen  of  Hearts  Picture  Book.  Caldecott. 

The  Brownies:  Their  Book. 

The  Brownies  Around  the  World. 

Palmer  Cox. 

This  Little  Pig. 

Mother  Hubbard. 

Red  Riding  Hood  Picture  Book. 

Walter  Crane. 

Barnyard  Circus. 

The  House  that  Jack  Built. 

Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb. 

Humpty-Dumpty.  Denslow. 

A  Book  of  Cheerful  Cats.        J.  F.  Francis. 

A,  Apple  Pie.  Kate  Greenaway. 

Pretty  Peggy. 

Ink  Things.  Flora  Carleton  Hagnam. 

Nonsense  Book.  Edward  Lear. 

Afternoon  Tea. 

At  Home.  J.  G.  Lowerby. 

Topsys  and  Turveys.  Peter  Newell. 

Noah's  Ark.  Ernest  Nister. 

The  Three  Little  Pigs. 

Nature  Series,  No.  23. 

How  to  to  Tell  the  Birds  from  the  Flowers. 

Denatured  Series,  No.  24. 

Animal  Analogues. 

Under  the  Window  (after  Kate  Greenaway). 
Howard  Pvle  and  Robert  Williams  Wood. 
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Self -Expression  Through  Posture  Drills  and  Dancing 

Correlating  Nature  Stud])  and  Literature  of  the  Month  with  Music  and  Rhythmic  Movements 

BY   HARRIETS.     W A  R  D  E  L  L  ,    Nathan  Hale  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  The  nature  lesson  for  this 
month  may  seem  ;i  little  difficult  at  first  glance,  but 
if  teachers  can  recognize  in  the  cecropia  moth  the  fa- 
miliar brownish  giant  silk-worm  that  is  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  countless  classes  of  children  every 
spring,  they  will  probably  find  that  all  the  needed 
materials  are  at  hand.  With  a  little  reviewing  and 
reading  on  their  part,  they  can  conduct  several  in- 
teresting and  profitable,  and,  speaking  from  experi- 
ence, I  add,  fascinating  lessons.  The  outline  given 
can  be  used  in  all  grades  above  the  third  and  by 
omitting  the  hardest  parts,  can  be  used  in  third  and 
even  second  grade.  In  the  lower  classes  the  observa- 
tions would  have  to  be  directed  by  the  teacher,  but 
even  the  youngest  eyes  can  watch  for  the  coming  of 
the  moth  from  the  cocoon,  and  the  youngest  minds 
can  follow  and  enjoy  the  life-story  of  the  moth  from 
egg  to  mothhood ;  the  colors  can  be  copied  in  dra  w- 
ings; the  graceful  movements  can  be  imitated  in  play. 

Moths 

THE  CECROPIA 

Materials  required :  Cocoons ;  cocoon  cut 
open  to  show  the  pupa;  pictures  of  eggs, 
larva,  pupa  (in  cocoon)  and  the  adult  moth. 


The  Pupa. 

1.  Wing  coverings. 

2.  Need  of  protection 
cocoon. 

The  Moth. 

1.  Appearance  of  moth 
just  out  of  cocoon. 

2.  Food  not  eaten  after 
caterpillar  state. 

3.  Appearance  and  col- 
or of  moth  when  dry. 
The  Eggs. 

1.  Color,    size  and 
shape. 

2.  Arrangement. 
The  Caterpillar. 

1.  Food.      Mode  of 
feeding. 

2.  Color  and  ornamen- 
tation. 

3.  Breathing  pores. 

4.  Legs. 


by  strong 


a.  Three  pairs  of  true  legs. 

b.  Prolegs. 

c.  Prop- leg. 


Figure  II 


Figure  I 

5.  Four  molts. 

6.  Spinning  of  cocoon. 

THE  PROMETHEA 

The  female  promethea  and  the  cecropia  are 
very  much  alike  in  size  and  coloring.  The 
two  moths  differ  in  some  important  points 
however,  and  children  can  readily  tell  them 
apart  after  these  differences  have  been 
pointed  out. 
The  Cocoon. 

1.  Appearance.  (The  cocoon  of  the 
promethea  moth  is  fastened  to  a  twig 
with  silk  and  hangs  straight  down 
from  the  branch.  The  pupa  wraps 
the  leaf  around  itself  and  spins  its 
cocoon  within  the  leaf.) 
The  Moth. 

1.  Compare  male  and  female  as  to  size 
and  coloring. 
The  Caterpillar. 

1.  Appearance  when  first  hatched.  The 


If  a  live  moth  and  eggs  can  be  obtained, 
many  important  and  interesting  points  can 
be  observed  by  the  children,  and  the  life- 
story  outlined  below  will  prove  doubly  in- 
teresting. 

On  lline  of  the  Cecropia' s  Life-story  : 

The  Cocoon. 

1.  Appearance  of  outside. 

2.  General  shape. 

3.  How  and  where  fastened  (lower  side 
of  twig)  ;  kind  of  trees  (orchard  and 
shade  trees). 

4.  Walls  of  cocoon. 

5.  Ends  of  cocoon.  (The  silk  is  woven 
lengthwise  at  one  end  and  crosswise 
at  the  other.  A  valve  at  the  end 
where  the  silk  runs  lengthwise  is 
pushed  open  by  the  moth  in  the 
spring.) 


Figure  III 
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The  Cccropia  Moth 


young  ca1  erpi  1  lars  stay  close  t < >gether 
and  eat  as  fast  as  possible. 

2.  Molting. 

3.  Colors  of  full-grown  caterpillar. 

4.  Making  a  cocoon. 

The  promethca  moths  issue  from  their  co- 
coons in  May  or  June.  They  are  found  on 
hickory,  ash,  lilac,  cherry,  buttonwood  and 
other  forest  and  wild  trees.  The  promethea 
moths  fly  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

OTHER  MOTHS 
The  Isabella  Tiger  Moth  or  Woolly  Bear, 
which  issues  from  its  cocoon  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  is  a  yellowish  moth  with  black 
dots  on  its  wings.    The  same  general  outline 


Dance  of  tKe  MotKs. 
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should  be  followed  when  studying  this  moth 
as  was  used  for  the  others.  Point  out  all 
important  likenesses  and  differences,  and 
note  the  peculiar  coloring  of  the  caterpillar. 

POEM  STUDY 

Hurt  no  living  thing: 
Ladybird,  nor  buttertly, 
Nor  moth  with  dusty  wing, 
Nor  cricket  chirping  cheerily, 
Nor  grasshopper  so  light  of  leap. 
Nor  dancing  gnat,  nor  beetle  fat, 
Nor  harmless  worms  that  creep. 

— C.  Rossetti. 

Oh,  pleasant,  pleasant  were  the  days, 
The  time,  when,  in  our  childish  plays, 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 

Together  chased  the 

butterfly. 
A  very  hunter  did  I 
rush 

Upon    the    prey : — 
with    leaps  and 
springs 
I  followed  on  from 

brake  to  bush ; 
But  she,  God  love 
her,   feared  to 
brush 
The  dust  from  off 
its  wings. 
—  William  Wo  >-ds- 
worth. 


Harriet  S.  Wardell. 
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POSTURE DRILLS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Raise  both  arms  sidewise  upward,  let- 
ting finger-tips  touch  high  above  heads. 
Lower  arms  slowly.  Breathe  deeply.  Re- 
peat arm  movements,  imitating  the  move- 
ments of  a  moth's  wings  so  far  as  possible. 
Breathe  deeply  after  each  completed  arm 
movement. 

2.  Run  lightly  about  the  yard  or  room  on 
the  toes.  Repeat  the  arm  movements  of  Ex- 
ercise 1  much  more  quickly.  In  this  case, 
imitate  a  moth  flying. 

3.  Run  to  a  real  or  imaginary  flower,  stand 
on  the  toes,  bend  forward,  and  pose  for  an 
instant  as  if  sipping  nectar. 

4.  Imitate  a  moth  resting,  by  bending 
knees  and  holding  the  body  quiet  while  slowly 
moving  arms  up  and  down. 

5.  Combine  all  of  these  exercises  into  a 
free  exercise  in  which  children  rest,  sip  nec- 
tar, fly,  etc.  Allow  the  children  to  originate 
other  movements.  If  this  exercise  is  given 
in  the  yard,  a  very  graceful  as  well  as  ben- 
eficial play  will  result. 

DANCE  OF  THE  MOTHS 

1.  Moths  in  Flight :  Children  stand  back 
to  back  by  twos.  Grasp  partner's  fingers. 
Dance  around  selves  toward  right  hand  side 
of  the  room.  Move  arms  up  and  down  in 
time  to  music.  Two  measures.  (See  Illus- 
tration I.) 

Continue  dancing  aroi  nd  selves,  but  in  op- 
posite directions.  Arm  movements  are  the 
same.    Two  measures. 

2.  Selecting  Flowers :  Drop  partner's  hands, 
place  hands  on  hips,  and  run  to  flowers. 
Poise  an  instant  only  and  extend  arms  in 
graceful  curves  at  the  sides.  Continue  run- 
ning and  poising  over  flowers  for  four  meas- 
ures. (Children  should  have  visited  four 
flowers  at  end.     Illustration  II.) 

3.  Mollis  Resting :  Kneel  on  one  knee. 
Place  hands  on  hips.  Move  arms  out  and  re- 
place on  hips  in  time  to  music.  Four  meas- 
ures.   (Illustration  III.) 

4.  Repeat  Movement  2. 

Make  all  movements  as  lightly  as  possible. 
Have  several  children  kneel  on  one  knee  and 
hold  hands  together  to  represent  flowers  for 
Movement  2.  Repeat  the  dance  with  the 
music  played  very  softly.  Have  all  move- 
ments as  soundless  as  possible. 
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The  Queen  of  the  May  Kneeling  While  Her  Crown  Is  Put  On.    Sweet  Strains  of  Music  from  the  Victrola  Accompany  this  Feature 

Our  May  Day  Festival 


BY   DEBORAH   M  .    CHIDES  T  E  R 


HE  great  day  of  the  school  year 
in  our  building  is  May  Day. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery  abroad,  foreachroom 
prepares  a  special  perform- 
ance for  the  gala  day.  Prep- 
arations begin  about  two  weeks  before 
(he  day,  in  order  to  avoid  interfering  with 
regular  lessons. 

We  have  a  beautiful  front  lawn,  made  beau- 
tiful by  painstaking  care.  Upon  this  lawn 
we  play  at  "Merry  May"  once  a  year.  There 
are  (lags  waving,  and  ribbons  flying.  There 
are  May  baskets  of  dainty  colors  and  white 
dresses  a-flutter.  The  children  are  the  hap- 
piest of  all  the  year.  They  work  with  untir- 
ing zeal  and  on  the  great  day  come  laden  with 
hi  nets,  long-stemmed  violets,  tulips,  apple 
blossoms,  cowslips  and  lilacs.  The  flowers 
are  brought  in  the  forenoon  and  placed  in 
pans  and  tubs  of  water  in  the  cool  basement. 
School  closes  early  at  noon  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  given  up  to  revelry.  Parents  lend  their 
assistance  and  by  two  o'clock  the  May  baskets 
are  tilled  and  the  queen's  chariot  and  throne 
are  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens. 

The  line  of  march  is  formed  inside  the 
building.  At  the  sound  of  a  march  from  the 
victrola  the  procession  moves.  The  queen's 
attendants  come  first,  carrying  May  baskets. 
Next  the  queen  appears,  riding  in  her  chariot, 
drawn  by  six  small  boys  in  white.-  The  crown 
bearer  comes  next,  carrying  the  crown  of 
flowers  upon  a  dainty  pillow.  The  queen  is 
helped  from  her  chariot  by  the  boys,  and 
lakes  her  place  in  front  of  the  throne.  Here 
she  kneels  upon  the  pillow  and  is  crowned  by 
the  crown  bearer,  to  strains  of  sweet  music. 
She  then  seats  herself  on  the  throne,  the 


members  of  her  party  grouped  about  the 
throne. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  crowning,  the  other 
children  follow,  two  by  two,  and  stop  at  the 
places  assigned  to  each  school  at  the  edge  of 
the  lawn. 

Alter  the  crowning  of  the  queen,  comes  the 
winding  of  the  Maypole  by  eighteen  girls 
dressed  in  white.   (Twelve  girls,  and  upwards 


Folk  Dancing 

could  be  used.)  The  effect  of  the  winding  is 
a  barber's  pole.  The  girls  walk  in  one  direc- 
tion. The  pole  is  unwound  at  once  and  the 
strings  are  set. 

Then  follow  drills  (May  basket,  flag,  dumb- 
bell, parasol),  rope  jumping  and  games,  all  to 
music.  Last  of  all  the  girls  weave  and  un- 
weave the  pole.  In  this  feature  one-half 
the  girls  go  in  one  direction,  one-half  in  the 
other;  the  strings  are  held  in  the  hand 
next  to  the  pole.  This  done,  the  queen  is 
helped  to  her  chariot  and  the  procession  moves 
around-the  lawn  and  into  the  building.  This 
line  of  march  is  one  of  the  prettiest  features 
of  the  day.  There  is  a  photographer  at  hand 
to  take  pictures  at  different  stages.  These 
pictures  are  in  demand.  1 


The  queen  and  May  pole  girls  are  trained 
from  the  third  grade.  These  girls  are  about 
the  right  size.  If  these  two  parts  are  taken 
from  the  same  grade  each  year  all  classes  arc 
given  an  opportunity  for  these  coveted  parte. 

Exercises  given  on  a  lawn  must  flavor  of 
the  spectacular  and  be  given  with  many  chil- 
dren in  order  to  look  well.  Twenty  children 
look  inadequate  in  a  drill.  Forty  look  better. 
Singing  is  of  little  value  unless  the  children 
have  one  leader  and  are  grouped  closely,  or 
are  protected  by  a  building  behind  them.  It 
is  useless  to  have  any  declamations  or  to  try 
to  make  any  announcements  to  the  spectator.-, 
who  are  on  benches,  chairs,  fire-escapes, 
fences,  porches  and  in  near-by  windows. 

The  Maypole  strings  are  red,  white  and 
blue.  The  white  are  of  muslin.  The  others 
of  oiled  calico,  all  two  inches  wide.  A  simpler 
set  should  be  used  for  practice.  We  hemmed 
our  good  ones.  The  strings  ought  to  be  a  foot 
or  two  longer  than  the  pole  and  have  loops 
sewed  in  the  ends  for  holding.  A  spike  should 
be  run  through  the  loop  and  used  in  setting 
the  strings  in  the  ground  when  not  in  use. 
In  the  weaving,  half  the  girls  go  one  way, 
half  the  other.  They  pass  in  and  out  as  they 
meet.  They  should  say,  "In,  out,  in,  out,"  to 
themselves  as  they  go.  The  unweaving  is 
just  as  easy,  if  they  are  sure  to  start  right. 
Strings  should  be  held  taut  at  all  times.  The 
music  can  be  a  rapid  march.  The  girls  run 
on  their  tip-toes  in  time. 

The  pole  may  be  made  of  iron  piping,  with 
a  pointed  piece  of  wood  inserted  in  the  top  and 
the  whole  covered  with  white.  It  can  lie  held 
by  wire  at  the  top,  connecting  with  trees,  and 
stakes  at  the  bottom,  or  it  can  be  planted. 

(Continued  on  page  GS) 


Escorting  the  Queen  to  the  Throne 


Winding  the  Maypole 


Parasol  Drill  by  Many  Girls 
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BLACKBOARD  BORDER  OF  A  SPRAY  OF  APPLE  BLOSSOMS 


The  King's  Son  and  the  Hermit 

A  Slur])  to  be  Read,  Discussed  for  Its  Ethical  Lesson  and  Dramatized  by  the  Pupils 

BY  ELIZABETH  ATKINS 


|ONG  ago,  many  years  before 
you  and  I  were  born,  there 
lived  a  King's  Son.  He  was 
heir  to  a  great  kingdom — 
stretching  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  from  the  very  topmost  tower  of 
the  castle.  And  the  coffers  were  filled  with 
rich  jewels,  and  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
more  coin  of  the  realm  than  even  a  miser 
would  care  to  count. 

But  the  King's  Son  was  not  happy.  Day 
by  day,  the  more  he  dwelt  upon  his  unhappi- 
ness,  the  more  sad  he  became.  So  he  sent  for 
the  wisest  men  in  the  kingdom  to  come  and 
advise  him. 

The  wise  men  filled  the  hall  of  the  castle— 
the  greatest  philosophers  and  learned  men  of 
the  realm.  They  spent  many  days  debating. 
Finally  one  came  to  the  King's  Son  and  said: 
"Sire,  send  one  hundred  and  one  of  your 
soldiers  to  the  Terrible  Mountains  in  quest  of 
the  Golden  Bird  with  the  Silver  Throat.  His 
continual  song  rivals  all  human  voices.  In 
listening  to  this  wonderful  melody  you  will 
forget  your  unhappiness. " 

In  anticipation  of  the  delight  promised  him 
by  the  philosophers  the  King's  Son  smiled  for 
the  first  time  in  seven  years.  He  also  caused 
the  castle  bells  to  be  rung  and  a  royal  salute 
of  one  hundred  cannon  fired.  But  when  the 
proclamation  went  forth  and  it  was  known  in 
the  villages  that  the  soldiers  must  go  forth 
on  this  perilous  quest,  there  was  much  weep- 
ing among  the  Jpeople.  But  the  King's  Son 
drank  the  golden  wine  of  his  forefathers  and 
would  hear  neither  of  delay  nor  uncertainty. 

Many  days  passed  and  there  returned  only 
one  man.  True  he  had  the  Golden  Bird  with 
the  Silver  Throat.  The  King's  Son  was  so 
delighted  that  he  did  not  even  ask  about  the 
others  nor  care  how  well  or  how  badly  they 
had  fared.  He  withdrew  into  his  most  gor- 
geous chamber  and  took  the  bird  with  him, 
closing  and  bolting  the  doors  so  that  he  alone 
might  enjoy  its  song. 
And  the  bird  sang  and  the  King's  Son  was 


enraptured,  for  he  had  never  dreamed  of  any- 
thing half     beauti  ful. 

"At  last,"  lie  exclaimed,  "I  am  a  happy 
man ! ' ' 

But  lie  had  no  sooner  spoken  the  words 
than  the  bird  ceased  to  charm  him.  He  grew 
tired  of  its  song.  Finally,  in  a  great  rage  he 
seized  a  golden  footstool  and  flung  it  at  him. 
The  song  ceased,  for  the  bird  was  dead. 

So  the  King's  Son  was  no  happier  than 
before. 

Some  days  passed  and  he  again  summoned 
his  philosophers.  They  debated  for  many 
hours  and  at  last  one  came  to  the  King's  Son. 

"Sire,"  said  he,  "send  one  hundred  and 
one  of  your  picked  soldiers  to  the  Terrible 
Mountains  to  pluck  for  you  the  Golden  Lily 
with  the  S  iver  Leaves.  Its  perfume  is  ever- 
lasting, and  will  make  you  forget  your  un- 
happiness." 

So  again  the  King's  Son  sent  one  hundred 
and  one  of  his  soldiers  on  the  quest,  and 
again  the  people  of  the  villages  wept  bitterly. 
But  the  King's  Son  had  neither  love  nor  pity 
in  his  heart.  However,  in  anticipation  of  the 
joy  to  come  through  the  perfume  of  this  mar- 
velous lily,  he  smiled  again  and  caused  the 
bells  to  be  rung  and  the  royal  salute  to  be 
fired. 

After  many  days,  during  which  the  King's 
Son  waited  impatiently,  one  man  returned. 
He  was  alone,  but  he  bore  in  his  hand  the 
Golden  Lily  with  Silver  Leaves.  The  weep- 
ing in  the  villages  was  louder  than  ever,  but 
the  King's  Son  closed  his  heart  to  it. 

He  snatched  the  lily  from  the  soldier's 
hand — jealous  of  its  perfume — and  retired  to 
his  apartments.  Placing  it  in  a  vase,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
delicious  fragrance,  more  exquisite  than  any- 
thing he  had  ever  imagined. 

"At  last,"  he  exclaimed,  "1  am  a  happy 
man!" 

But  he  had  hardly  said  the  words  when  the 
perfume  palled  upon  him  and  sickened  him. 
Enraged,  he  snatched  the  lily  from  the  vase 
and  flung  it  into  the  fire. 


So  the  King's  Son  was  no  happier  than 
before. 

The  very  next  day  he  called  his  philoso- 
phers.   They  again  debated  for  many  hours. 

Finally  one  came  to  him  and  said,  "Sire, 
send  one  hundred  and  one  of  your  soldiers  in- 
to the  Terrible  Mountains  and  bid  them  bring 
back  to  you  the  mantle  of  the  Mountain  King, 
the  Gloak  of  Golden  Silk  and  Silver  Velvet. 
When  you  feel  its  weight  upon  your  shoulders 
your  heart  will  be  filled  with  happiness,  for 
the  mere  touch  of  it  brings  an  ecstasy  of  joy. " 

So  the  King's  Son  smiled  again  and  caused 
the  bells  of  the  castle  to  be  rung  and  the  can- 
non fired.  And  one  hundred  and  one  of  his 
soldiers  marched  forth  to  the  sound  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  while  the  people  wept  in  the 
villages. 

After  many  days  had  passed,  one  survivor 
returned,  bearing  the  Mantle  of  Golden  Silk 
and  Silver  Velvet.  This  the  King's  Son 
placed  upon  his  shoulders.  The  mere  contact 
brought  a  thrill  of  delight.  He  smoothed  its 
rich  folds  with  his  hands.  Every  touch  re- 
newed the  charm,  so  that  he  ciied,  "At  last, 
I  am  a  happy  man!" 

But  he  had  hardly  spoken,  when  he  felt  a 
great  disgust  of  the  garment  come  upon  him. 
Rage  seized  him,  and  in  his  passion  he  threw 
the  beautiful  cloak  into  the  river  which  ran 
beneath  the  castle  windows. 

So  the  King's  Son  was  no  happier  than 
before. 

His  unhappiness  waxed  with  eveiy  hour. 
He  could  bear  his  misery  no  longer,  and  sum- 
moned his  philosophers.  They  deliberated 
for  half  the  day  and  were  at  their  wits'  end. 

But  finally  one  said,  "Sire,  send  one  hun- 
dred and  one  of  your  soldiers  to  the  Terrible 
Mountains,  and  bid  them  bring  you  the 
Diamond  in  the  Crown  of  the  Mountain  King, 
which  flashes  Silver  and  Gold.  As  you  look 
upon  its  beauty,  in  that  same  moment  your 
unhappiness  will  be  dispelled." 

Thereupon  the  King's  Son  fell  himself  able 
to  smile  again,  and  caused  the  castle  bells  to 
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Little  Victims  of  the  War 

A  Story  to  Tell  Children  on  Peace  Day,  May  18 


BY  MARY  E.  JACKSON 


HE  children  of  Belgium  are 
"little  victims  of  the  war." 
Many  of  them  are  without 
proper  clothing,  many  more  of 
them  are  homeless,  and  all  of 
them  are  hungry.  Leopold 
Bracony,  the  Italian  sculptor,  who  carved  the 
touching  group  pictured  in  the  center  of  the 
page,  must  have  felt  a  keen  sympathy  for  the 
little  children  of  the  war  zone,  for  love  and 
pity  show  in  every  line  of  this  sculpture  which 
he  "has  entitled  "Little  Victims  of  the  War." 

Look  at  this  sculpture  and  see  what  it  tells 
you.  Big  Sister  has  fallen  asleep  while  car- 
ing for  Little  Brother,  who  cuddles  close  to 

her  for  protection.    Where  is   

Father?  Where  is  Mother? 
Why  are  these  children  so 
friendless  —  so  alone?  If  I 
answer  all  the  questions  you 
will  wish  to  ask,  it  will  be  a 
sad  story  I  shall  have  to  tell 
yon;  but  sad  though  it  be  it  is 
the  real  story  of  many,  many 
Belgian  children  today. 

One  year  ago  these  little 
children  were  as  happy  and 
well  cared  for  as  you.  They 
were  busy  at  school  and  happy 
at  play;  they  had  a  good  home 
and  a  kind  father  and  mother. 
Now  they  sleep  in  the  open 
fields,  for  their  home  is  a 
ruin;  they  beg  for  food  or  go 
hungry;  they  look  for  kindness 
from  strangers  or  from  people 
as  destitute  as  themselves. 
War  has  done  this.  War  took 
their  father  months  ago;  war 
has  sent  their  brother  tramp- 
ing from  town  to  town  looking 
in  vain  for  work;  because  of 
war  conditions  their  mother 
goes  from  door  to  door  beg- 
ging for  milk  for  her  baby 
who  is  starving.  And  that  is 
why  Big  Sister  must  care  for 
Little  Brother.  There  is  no 
one  else  to  care  for  him  while 
Mother  is  away. 

"But  why  is  Mother  gone 
so  long?"  you  may  say.  Poor  Mother! 
She  meets  pitying  faces  at  each  door  but 
everywhere  the  answer  is  the  same.  There 
is  no  milk.  The  cows  are  all  gone;  the 
soldiers  took  them  long  ago.  Must  her  baby 
starve  then?  No,  she  will  make  one  last 
effort.  Foot-weary  though  she  is,  she 
trudges  along  the  road  to  the  German  camp. 
There  on  the  trash  heap  behind  the  tents 
she  finds  the  empty  condensed  milk  cans  the 
soldiers  have  thrown  away.  She  scrapes 
them  eagerly  and  offers  her  finger  for  the 
baby  to  suck.  Baby  gets  so  little!  He  cries 
for  more.  A  German  officer  who  sees  the  poor 
mother  at  the  trash  heap  pities  her  and  gives 


her  a  whole  can  of  milk,  his  ration  for  the 
week.  He  will  go  without  milk  in  his  coffee 
for  some  days,  but  he  is  a  kind-hearted  man 
and  has  a  little  one  of  his  own  at  home. 

Baby  is  satisfied  at  last  for  he  cries  no 
longer.  But  what  about  Big  Sister  and  Little 
Brother?  All  they  have  had  to  eat  since  morn- 
ing was  a  bit  of  coarse  bread.  That  was  all 
they  had  yesterday,  and  for  many  days.  That 
is  all  Mother  can  get  at  the  town  distributing 
center  where  she  goes  daily  for  food.  But 
even  though  she  had  a  purse  filled  with  gold 
she  could  get  no  more,  for  neither  meat  nor 
vegetables  are  to  be  had.  The  fields  lie  idle, 
the  factories  are  closed;  the  great  ships  that 


bandages,  their  instruments.  If  Little  Brother 
falls  ill  the  dcotors  can  do  little  for  him,  and 
there  is  no  hospital  for  him  to  go  to.  The 
soldiers  have  taken  the  hospitals,  too. 

But  do  these  children  sleep  out-of-doors  in 
the  rain,  in  the  bitter  cold?  No,  sometimes 
they  find  refuge  in  one  of  the  houses  still  left 
standing.  Often  fourteen  or  fifteen  people 
crowd  into  one  small  room.  There  is  no  heat, 
no  beds,  no  floor  covering  of  any  kind.  The 
walls  are  damp,  and  there  are  no  blankets. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  much  sickness 
and  suffering? 

War  has  made  Belgium  such  an  unhappy 
place  that  many  of  these  poor  homeless  fami- 
lies have  fled  to  Holland.  But 
even  there  these  poor  fugi- 
tives are  miserable  for  though 
there  is  more  food  there,  it 
is  hard  to  find  shelter. 

It  is  a  sad  story,  is  it  not, 
this  story  of  war  and  its 
doings?  But  there  is  a  pleas- 
anter  part  to  be  told,  the  part 
of  peace.  Our  great  country, 
at  peace  with  the  world,  has 
tried  to  help  these  poor  suffer- 
ing Belgians.  A  relief  ship 
loaded  with  supplies  of  all 
sorts  was  sent  from  New  York 
to  Belgium  in  January; 
another  was  sent  in  March. 
And  there  will  be  other  ways 
in  which  we  all  can  help.  For 
children  can  help  as  well  as 
grown-ups. 
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once  brought  food  to  Belgium  in  exchange  for 
her  manufactures  come  no  longer,  for  war  has 
closed  Belgium's  ports.  While  the  children 
have  bread  they  will  not  starve,  but  they  are 
hungry— hungry  all  the  time. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Little  Brother  cried  him- 
self to  sleep  because  he  was  hungry.  And  Big 
Sister  must  be  cold,  too.  See  her  bare  feet. 
Her  shoes  are  worn  out  and  there  are  no  more 
for  her.  And  these  children  have  no  bed  to 
sleep  in,  and  not  even  a  blanket  to  cover  them. 
No  one  has  blankets;  the  soldiers  took  them. 
The  soldiers  have  taken  everything  that  can 
be  of  service  to  them.  They  have  taken  all 
the  doctors'  supplies,  all  their  medicines,  their 


Leopold  Bracony,  an  Italian 
sculptor  now  living  in  New 
York  City,  carved  this  group. 

He  calls  it  "Little  Victims 
of  the  War." 

Belgian  children  are  victims 
of  the  war. 

War  has  made  many  of  them 
homeless  and  fatherless. 

 Many  of  them  are  suffering 

for  food. 

Many  of  them  lack  proper  clothing. 

If  they  are  sick  the  doctors  cannot  help 
them,  and  there  are  no  hospitals  for  them. 

The  soldiers  have  taken  all  the  doctors'  sup- 
plies, and  are  using  the  hospitals. 

The  babies  are  starving  for  there  is  no  milk. 

Many  homeless  people  have  fled  from  Bel- 
gium to  Holland. 

These  people  are  called  "fugitives." 

There  is  food  for  these  fugitives  but  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  find  shelter. 

Our  great  peaceful  nation  is  trying  to  help 
these  poor  destitute  people. 

We  hope  that  peace  will  come  soon  so  that 
the  little  children  may  suffer  no  longer. 
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The  Story  of  a  King  Who  Was  a  Hero  of  Peace 


BY    SUSIE    M.    BEST,    Story  Teller  in  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  The  Past  has  been  an  apotheo- 
sis of  the  war  .deeds  of  heroes.  Why  not  let  the 
Future  be  an  apotheosis  of  their  peace  achievements? 
The  following  story  takes  up  this  thought,  and  de- 
scribes the  "Peace  Years"  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Teutons,  Charles  the  Great. 

JlIARLES  the  great,  some- 
times called  Charle- 
magne, lived  over  a 
thousand  years  ago.  He 
was  king  of  the  people 
who  were  called  Franks, 
and  who  had  settled  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  River,  between  Germany  and 
France.  This  king  became  ruler  of  all 
western  Europe. 

History  tells  us  many  tales  of  his 
wars,  but  he  was  greater  even  in  peace 
than  in  war.  So  today,  instead  of  tell- 
ing you  of  his  battles  and  the  bloodshed 
and  suffering  made  in  the  world,  I  shall 
tell  you  of  the  wonderful  things  he 
accomplished  in  peace. 

This  king  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
appearance.  He  was  seven  times  as  tall 
as  his  foot  was  long,  which  made  him 
seven  feet  high,  for  his  foot  was  twelve 
inches  long.  He  had  a  fine,  honest  face, 
long  flaxen  hair  and  beard,  and  large, 
bright  blue  eyes. 

He  was  wonderfully  strong,  for  it  is 
said  that  he  could  straighten  three 
horseshoes  at  once,  and  that  he  could 
fell  a  horse  and  rider  with  a  blow  of  his 
fist. 

He  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes  ex- 
cept on  great  occasions.  He  generally 
wore  a  veiy  simple  costume.  He  said, 
"Every-day  clothes  on  every  day,  and 
party  clothes  on  party  days."  His 
trousers  and  shirt  were  of  linen,  and  his 
tunic  was  fringed  with  silk.  He  wore 
leggins,  and  shoes  laced  with  thongs. 
His  winter  coat  was  of  otter  fur,  over 
which  he  wore  a  long  blue  mantle. 
Sometimes,  on  very  grand  occasions,  he 
wore  rich  garments  of  gold-embroidered 
cloth,  rare  jewels,  and  a  wonderful 
crown. 

Charles  lived  in  a 
time  when  all  the 
world  seemed  to  be  at 
war.  And  you  know 
in  war  times  schools 
and  education  are 
much  neglected  and 
learning  dies  out.  It 
died  out  in  those  times. 

A  world  with  no 
schools  and  no  books 
would  be  a  very  dark 
world  indeed,  and  so 
those  days,  when  men 
were  busy  with  the 
sword,  were  known  as 
the  "Dark  Ages." 

No  one  but  priests 
had  any  education. 
Kin>  Charles  was  a 


good  Christian,  and  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  priests.  He  saw  how  much 
they  knew  in  reading  and  writing  and 
numbers.  At  first  he  thought  that  he  was 
too  old  to  learn  from  books;  for  when  he 
became  interested  in  education  he  was  fully 
thirty  years  old.  But  he  decided  that  the 
children  of  his  nation  should  be  educated  even 
if  the  grown  folks  were  not,  so  he  set  to  work 
at  founding  schools,  which  was  much  better 
than  sacking  cities  and  shedding  blood,  you 
will  agree. 

He  compelled  the  freemen  of  the  nation  to 
send  their  children  to  the  schools.  It  was  his 
chief  delight  to  visit  the  schools  and  see  the 
children  at  their  studies.  But  he  soon  saw 
that  he  did  not  know  what  the  teachers  were 
teaching,  or  whether  they  were  doing  right 
or  not.  He  was  ashamed  to  think  that  he 
knew  less  than  the  students  of  these  schools, 
so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  learn  too.  He 
started  a  private  school  for  himself  and  his 
nobles  in  his  palace.  He  attended  his  own 
school  regularly  and  became  noted  for  his 
learning.  No  truant  officer  ever  had  to  hunt 
him  up  to  know  why  he  was  absent. 

He  studied  an  old  language  called  Latin, 
also  law,  number,  history  and  penmanship. 
He  loved  to  learn  about  the  stars,  and  grew 
very  wise  about  them.  The  study  he  liked 
best  of  all  was  history,  for  that  meant — stories ! 
He  did  not  care  to  read  history  from  a  book, — 
he  liked  to  have  the  "Story-tellers"  tell  tales 
to  him.  Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  fine 
story  the  dinner-bell  would  ring.  The  King 
did  not  want  to  wait  for  his  dinner,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  wait  for  the  rest  of  the  story, 
so  he  made  a  plan:  The  story-teller  should 
finish  telling  the  story  while  the  king  ate  his 
dinner! 

King  Charles  had  daughters,  and  he  sent 
them  to  a  school  to  learn  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, for  in  those  days  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  teach  girls  other  things.  The 
king's  daughters  made  a  coarse  cloth  on  their 
looms,  and  Charles  was  so  proud  of  it  that  he 
had  his  every-day  clothes  made  from  it.  He 
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said  if  his  girls  were  not  too  proud  to  weave 
it,  he  was  not  too  proud  to  wear  it. 

Though  Charles  became  a  good  student  in 
many  subjects,  he  never  could  write  well. 
Penmanship  was  his  stumbling  block,  though 
he  tried  hard  to  learn,  and  was  veiy 
faithful  in  practice.  He  even  slept 
with  his  tablets  under  his  head  so  he 
could  practice  a  little  in  the  early  morn- 
ings before  he  arose  for  the  day's 
duties.  But  the  hand  that  could  wield  a 
mighty  sword  easily,  failed  with  the 
little  pen.  He  wrote  slowly  and  labo- 
riously, for  his  muscles  Were  too  stiff  to 
move  the  pen  easily  when  he  began  to 
learn. 

Charles  formed  a  club  for  study  among 
the  knights  of  his  court.  The  members 
of  this  society  assumed  the  names  of 
their  favorite  characters  in  history  or 
story.  Charles  himself  was  known  in 
the  society  as  David,  King  of  Israel,  for 
he  liked  the  story  of  David  the  best  of 
all.  The  knights  and  the  king  had 
great  fun,  and  great  profit,  in  this  game 
of  "making  believe"  they  were  other 
people. 

Charles  lived  most  of  his  time  in  a 
city  called  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Here  he 
caused  to  be  erected  the  most  magnifi- 
cent church  of  his  times.  There  are 
some  interesting  stories  told  of  this 
famous  church.  The  most  skilled  arti- 
sans of  the  age  were  summoned  to  work 
upon  it.  The  doors  and  railings  were  of 
solid  brass.  It  was  gorgeously  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  rare 
silken  hangings.  Its  columns  were  of 
pure  marble. 

At  the  church  services  all  the  officers 
wore  costly  and  beautiful  garments. 
These  were  supplied  to  them  at  the 
king's  expense.  Charles  said  nothing 
was  too  good  for  God. 

Charles  was  often  away  from  Aix 
while  the  church  was  being  built,  but 
he  left  the  work  in  charge  of  an  over- 
seer.    This  man  was 
greedy,   and  wishing 
to  make  some  extra 
money  he  discharged 
a  number  of  the  work- 
men, and  then  com- 
pelled them  to  pay 
him  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  get  their 
places  again.     In  this 
way  he  acquired  a 
large  sum  of  money. 

He  hid  the  wealth  in 
some  chests  in  his 
house.  One  day  the 
house  took  fire.  The 
man  was  very  much 
alarmed  and  rushed  in 
to  save  his  ill-gotten 
treasure.      He  put 
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-A  Peace  Song  for  Children 


Words  by  Virginia  Baker 

Martini  time 
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Mu-ic  by  Ecin;i  Groff  D^.:.: 
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1.  We're    a    band    of    chil  -  dren      Cir  -  cling  the  whole  world, 

2.  War  makes  crime  and  hav  -  oc,      Pain   and  wretch-ed-ness; 

3.  Time    is    all      too    fleet  -  ing      To    be    passed    in  strife, 


With    a     snow  -  y    stand-ard   o'er    our    ranks    1111  -  furled; 
Peace  gives  sweet  con-tent-ment,  hope  and  hap  -  pi    -  ness; 
'Tis    with  deeds   of    kind-ness  we  should    fill     our  life; 
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We  have  pledged  al-leg-iance  To  the  cause  of  Peace; 
So     we     lit  -  tie   chil  -  dren,      Lov  -  ing  all    man  -  kind, 


All    the  man 


Should  as  breth-ren  live 


For    all    cru   -  el    war  -  fare,  we     be-lieve,  should  cease. 

Ask    the  wea  -  ry     na-tions    rest    in    Peace     to  find. 

In     the     ho  -  ly    friendship  Peace  a  -  lone     can  give. 
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World  Peace 


Would 
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May  ic/15 


The  Christ  of  the  Andes 


YOU  boys  and  girls  who  are  studying 
geog  raphj ,  please  open  your  books 
tn  the  map  ol'  South  America.    ( 'an 
you  find  a  cotintn  railed  Chili,  and 
ai^M    another  named  the  Argentine  Re- 
public?    (  an  you  Imd  the  cit\  of 
fffis      Buenos  Ayres?   Andean  you  find 
another    city    named  Mendoza? 
imm!  Where  is  it? 

Do  you  see  that  Mendoza  is  near 
the  mountains?  What  mountains  are  they? 
Yes,  the  Andes. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  beautiful 
statue  that  stands  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Andes  near  the  city  of  Mendoza.  I  am  sure 
you  want  to  hear  who  put  it  there,  and  all 
that  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  It  is  a  statue  of 
Christ  and  was  made  out  of  old  cannon  which 
were  melted  at  the  arsenal  of  Buenos  Ayres 
in  the  year  1901.  It  was  made  by  a  young- 
Argentine  sculptor  named  Mateo  Alonso. 

When  the  statue  was  all  finished,  there  was 
a  great  festival  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Many 
visitors  came  from  Chili,  and  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  for  both  of  these  countries  of 
America  were  interested  in  having  this  beau- 
tiful bronze  statue  of  Christ  made  of  their 
cannon.  For  they  had  expected  a  war,  but 
some  very  wise  and  good  men  and  women  had 
said  "No,  we  must  not  fight  each  other.  We 
must  be  friends." 

On  Easter  Sunday  just  fifteen  years  ago,  a 
good  Bishop  preached  in  Buenos  Ayres  about 
Peace,  and  said,  "Let  us  make  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Christ  and  place  it  between  our  two 
countries  where  it  can  be  seen  by  all  comers 
and  goers.  Perhaps  this  statue  will  help  to 
naive  us  friends  and  keep  us  from  fighting. 
We  know  that  Christ  was  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Did  He  not  say, '  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ; 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God  ?'  " 
After  Easter  was  over,  this  good  Bishop  of 
Argentina  and  another  good  Bishop  of  Chili 
traveled  through  both  countries,  addressing 
crowds  of  men  in  many  towns  and  villages. 
They  said,  "We  are  friends.  We  must  not 
fight  each  other.  We  must  put  up  a  beautiful 
monument  high  on  the  Andes  Mountains  to 
remind  us  of  Christ.  When  Christ  was  born 
did  not  the  angels  sing  'Peace  on  earth,  to 
men  good  will  ?'  " 

"The  Chileans  and  the  people  of  Argentina 
must  never  fight  each  other  again." 

Of  course  the  women  helped.  They  wrote 
letters  to  their  friends.  They  talked  to  their 
husbands  and  sons,  saying,  "We  do  not  want 
you  to  go  to  war  again ;  we  want  peace.  Why 
should  you  love  to  fight?  We  want  you  to 
build  fine  schools  for  the  children,  and  fine 
churches.  We  want  you  to  build  bridges,  and 
ships  to  carry  food  to  other  nations  and  to 
bring  many  good  things  back  to  us.  We 
want  you  home  with  us,  not  off  on  battle 
fields,  killing  good  men  and  being  killed.  We 
want  you  to  make  a  Treaty  of  Peace  that  will 
last  as  long  as  these  great  Andes  mountains 
last!" 

At  last  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be 
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no  more  war,  and  that  a  beautiful  statue  of 
Christ  should  be  made  out  of  the  bronze  ob- 
tained by  melting  the  cannon  that  were  no 
longer  needed. 

A  good  woman  named  Senorade  Costa,  who 
was  president  of  a  large  association  of  women 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  said,  "We  women  will  work 
now  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  the  stattie. 
We  know  it  will  cost  a  good  deal,  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  a  war  would  have  cost!" 

The  money  was  raised,  and  the  young 
sculptor  worked  hard  to  make  a  most  beauti- 
ful design.  When  the  statue  was  completed, 
every  one  who  saw  it  exclaimed,  "How 
beautiful!" 

This  figure  Of  Christ  is  twenty-six  feet  in 


Peace  Monument  Standing  Among  the  Andes  Mountains 


height.  (Show  this  height).  His  right  hand 
is  stretched  out  in  blessing. 

A  great  festival  was  announced,  and  invi- 
tations were  sent  all  over  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  all  over  the  country  of  Chili,  sav  - 
ing, "Come  and  see  the  beautiful  Peace 
statue."  Ministers,  bishops,  generals,  ad- 
mirals, cabinet  officers,  other  officials  and 
many  private  citizens  came  to  Buenos  Ayres 
to  the  festival.  The  Chilean  representatives 
came  from  Santiago  by  water,  and  their  boats 
were  met  by  a  large  fleet  of  gaily  decked 
steamers  from  Buenos  Ayres.  For  a  whole 
week  there  were  parades,  and  festivities  of 
many  kinds.  Papers  called  Treaties  were 
signed  by  the  men  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  both  countries.  Then  on  May  28, 
190.3,  Senora  de  Costa  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  in  the  courtyard  of  the  college,  with 
an  audience  of  great  men  and  women  about 
her.  She  urged  that  this  statue  be  carried  to 
the  Andes  Mountains  and  up  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, and  placed  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Many  people 
wanted  this  beautiful  statue  to  be  kept  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  Some  said,  "It  is  so  far  to 
Mendoza,  and  it  will  cost  much  to  carry  the 
statue.    Perhaps  it  will  be  injured." 


"No,  no,"  replied  the  good  lady.  "Our 
quarrel  was  about  the  boundary  between  Chili 
and  Argentina.  We  must  put  this  statue  just 
as  near  the  boundary  line  as  we  can,  and 
never  quarrel  about  the  boundary  again." 

Nearly  a  year  after  the  festival  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  statue  was  taken  by  rail  to  the  city 
of  Mendoza.  Soldiers  and  sailors  helped  with 
ropes  to  pull  it  up  the  mountain.  You  know 
the  Andes  are  very  steep,  and  sometimes  the 
mules  stumbled,  but  the  men  were  on  the 
watch.  Such  a  statue  was  very  heavy,  and 
weighed  many  tons. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  base  of  the  statue. 
On  it  rests  a  sphere  of  granite  which  weighs 
fourteen  tons.  On  this  sphere  the  outlined 
map  of  the  whole  world  is  sketched  just  as  on 
our  sphere  here  in  school,  because  the  South 
American  people  wanted  all  the  people  of  the 
world  to  believe  in  their  love  of  peace,  and  in 
the  Prince  of  Peace  who  had  said  two  thousand 
years  ago,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 

The  figure  of  Christ  stands  on  this  sphere, 
as  you  can  see  in  the  picture.  At  the  base 
there  are  two  bronze  tablets,  one  of  which 
was  given  by  the  Workingmen's  Union  of 
Bttenos  Ayres,  and  the  other  by  Working 
Women.  You  will  want  to  know. what  is  in- 
scribed on  these  tablets.  Upon  one  there  is  a 
record  of  how  and  where  and  when  the  statue 
was  made  and  erected.  But  what  would  you 
have  put  upon  the  other?  (  Let  children  sug- 
gest.) Well,  your  suggestions  are  good,  and 
now  I  will  let  you  write  the  very  words  that 
are  inscribed  on  the  tablet.  Take  your  book 
of  Memory  Gems  and  write  the  words,  for  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  want  to  remember  and 
tell  the  whole  story  to  your  friends. 

Inscription 

Sooner  shall  these  mountains 
crumble  into  dust  than  Argentines 
and  Chileans  break  the  peace  to 
which  they  have  pledged  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer. 

— Adapted  from  the  pamphlet  of  The  American  Peace 
Society,  on  "The  Christ  of  the  Andes." 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE:— In  telling  this  story  to  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  understand  what  it  is  to  arbitrate, 
a  fact  should  be  explained,  that  the  King  of  England 
was  the  arbitrator  of  the  boundary  line.  Explain  that 
eminent  lawyers  and  geographers  examined  both  sides 
of  the  question  with  great  care  and  their  decision  was 
cheerfully  accepted  by  Chili  and  Argentina.  These 
two  countries  wisely  decided  to  stop  building  great 
battleships  and  to  reduce  their  armies;  and  to  turn 
over  for  commerce  a  part  of  each  fleet 

With  the  money  saved  from  unnecessary  war,  they 
have  improved  the  roads  of  both  countries,  and  have 
built  a  break-water  that  was  much  needed  in  the  har- 
bor of  Valparaiso.  They  have  built  also  a  great  trans- 
Andean  railway  through  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
which  brings  the  two  capitals  within  eighteen  hours 
of  each  other,  and  thus  helps  to  bind  them  together 
by  trade  and  travel. 


Give  Peace  Again 

O  God  of  Love,  0  King  of  Peace, 
Make  wars  throughout  the  world  to  cease. 
The  wrath  of  sinful  men  restrain. 
Give  peace,  0  God,  give  peace  again! 

— H.  W.  Baker, 


— Frances  E.  Willard 


This  portrait  of  Christ  is  taken  from  the  central  figure  in  Hofmann's  famous  painting  "Christ  and 
the  Rick  Young  Man."  In  the  National  headquarters  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  at  E\>anston,  III.,  hangs 
this  portrait  with  the  motto  as  giv*en  here  in  letters  of  gold.  Just  before  she  died  Frances  Willard  asked 
to  see  this  portrait  of  Christ  and  gave  directions  to  hav*e  the  words  of  the  motto  put  under  it.  This  Was 
her  last  message  to  the  world. 

This  picture  mn>>  he  cut  from  the  magazine  and  mounted  on  a  gra;p  mat  and  hung  ;  or  cohered  with 
r;lass  nnd  framed  in  black  passe  partout  binding. 
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The  Junior  Civic  Leagues  of  Virginia 

BY  J.    H.  B  I  N  F  O  R  D,   Executive  Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Education  Association  of  Virginia 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  :  Within  a  few  years  organizations 
have  been  formed  in  schools  under  a  variety  of  names, 
for  various  purposes,  all  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the 
school  and  home,  and  the  community  at  large.  We 
have  been  interested  in  telling  our  readers  about  these 
organizations,  as  they  are  becoming  a  very  vital  factor 
in  the  progress  of  a  school.  We  might  recall  the  "Home 
Builders,"  described  in  November,  1914,  and  "How 
Country  Life  Clubs  Made  for  Community  Centers,"  in 
April,  1915.  In  connection  with  these  articles  describ- 
ing organizations  formed  among  pupils,  we  may  speak 
of  those  which  deal  with  organizations  formed  between 
teacher  and  patrons,  as,  "Parent  and  Teacher  Associa- 
tion Work  in  a  Small  Town,"  in  January,  1915,  and 
"A  Mothers'  Club  and  What  Came  Of  It,"  in  April,  1915. 

EW  of  us  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  school.  We  spend 
our  time  keeping  order  and 
doing  the  drudgery  of  the 
classroom.  We  wear  our  lives 
away  with  these  deadening 
things,  when  connected  with  our  work  are  all 
those  things  that  make  life  large  and  lovely. 
Why  should  we  not  live  with  our  pupils  and 
be  their  friends  and  companions?  Why  should 
we  not  weave  our  hopes  and  aspirations  into 
their  lives,  so  that  in  years  to  come  they  may 
look  back  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  upon 
our  efforts? 

When  I  became  a  State  work- 
er I  missed  not  only  the  petty 
annoyances  of  the  classroom 
but  the  pleasure  of  that  daily 
contact  with  the  boys  and 
girls.  Could  I,  from  a  central 
office,  touch  the  life  of  the 
country  boy  and  girl? 

I  tried,  and  the  result  is  the 
Junior  Civic  League  move- 
ment. We  have  three  hundred 
of  these  student  organizations 
in  our  state  and  the  movement 
is  still  growing. 

What  is  a  Junior  Civic 
League?  You  are  familiar 
with  the  literary  society  and 
with  "Friday  Afternoons." 
The  league  is  both  of  these, 
but  it  is  a  great  deal  more. 

First  of  all,  it  is  an  organization  with  officers 
elected  quarterly;  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  in  pamphlet  form;  regular  meetings; 
an  official  button  bearing  the  motto  The  Best 
For  Our  School ;  and  an  obligation  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  each  member. 

OBLIGATION 

I  solemnly  promise  to  be  a  true  and  faithful 
member  of  the  league.  I  will  try  to  obey  the 
rules  of  the  school  and  do  my  duty  in  my  classes. 
On  the  school  premises  I  will  use  no  vulgar  or 
profane  language;  will  defend  the  weak  against 
the  strong;  protect  the  property  of  the  school ; 
and  be  polite  in  all  my  dealings  with  teachers  and 
classmates.  I  will  remember  that  my  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  will  strive  to 
keep  my  body  strong,  healthy,  and  my  spirit  above 
reproach.  I  will  honor  and  obey  my  father  and 
mother,  and  will  try  to  make  home  the  dearest 
Spot  on  earth.  1  will  love  and  serve  my  Slate 
and  country,  be  true  to  the  flag,  and  emulate  as 
best  i  may  the  great  men  who  have  made  our 
country  the  land  of  (In-  free. 


Secondly,  do  not  forget  that  the  Junior 
League  is  adapted  to  every  type  of  school. 
A  Junior  Leaguer  from  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  high  schools  in  the  state  addressed 
an  audience  of  2,000  teachers  at  the  1913 
Educational  Conference,  on 
the  work  of  this  organization. 
But  the  best  Junior  League 
work  is  done  in  the  small 
country  schools.  Here  is  a 
typical  report  forwarded  to  the 
Co-operative  Education  Asso- 
ciation by  a  one-room  school 
in  Lunenburg-  County. 


CHILDREN'S  READING  COURSES 
One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Junior  Civic 
League  work  is  the  Reading  Course.  Every 
year  four  good  books  are  designated  for  ele- 
mentary, grammar  and  high  school  pupils. 


Jennie  Eggleston 
Winner  of  ten-dollar  prize  for  sew 
ing  offered  by  the  Co- operative  As 
sociation. 


Report  of  Mosses  School 

The  Mosses  School  Club  was 
organized  November  11,  1912, 
with  a  membership  of  eight, 
which  afterwards  increase  I 
to  eighteen. 

There  were  nine  regular 
meetings  held,  in  which  the 
suggested  program  was  follow- 
ed as  far  as  was  practicable. 

The  girls  helped  to  keep  the  interior  of  the 
building  clean  and  in  order,  while  the  boys 
helped  to  clear  away  the  underbrush  and  keep 
the  yard  cleaned. 

The  Club  held  an  exhibit  at 
the  close  of  the  school  session 
and  the  League  awarded 
prizes  for  the  best  sewing  and 
for  the  best  work  on  axe 
handles  and  butter  paddles. 

The  members  of  the  Club 
sold  pins  and  raised  $3.50, 
which  was  spent  for  a  flag  5 
by  8  feet.  In  addition  to  the 
flag  they  also  raised  $3.60  to 
be  invested  in  large  framed 
pictures  of  Lee  and  Jackson. 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the 
Junior  Civic  League  is  the  pro- 
motion of  school  loyalty.  Each 
league  pledges  to  hold  at  least 
one  entertainment  to  raise 
funds  for  school  betterment. 
When  the  teacher  wishes  to  beautify  the 
school  grounds  or  class-rooms  the  league  mem- 
bers help,  for  it  is  their  school  as  well  as 
the  teacher's.  To  show  how  these  leaguers 
help  in  school  improvement  we  give  here  a 
summary  of  the  Junior  League  work  in  one 
county  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  schools 
is  of  the  one-and  two-room  type. 

Summary  of  Junior  League  Work  in  Prince 
William  County 

Number  of  organizations.  26 
Average  membership  26 
Amount  of  money  raised  for  school  im- 
provement $626.84 
How  the  money  was  expended : 
Two  schools  purchased  pianos;  two  pur- 
chased organs;  twelve  bought  pictures;  six 
secured  libraries;  fourteen  improved  school 
i-rounds;  eight  purchased  Hags;  seven  bought 
;itlil.'ti<-  supplies;  two' established  school  gar- 
dens; one  purchased  manual  training  equip- 
ment. 


Junior  Civic  League  Connected  with  a  One-Room  Rural  School 


All  league  members  who  complete  the  reading 
course  are  awarded  handsome  certificates 
bearing  the  signatures  of  prominent  State 
officials.  At  many  school  closings  in  1914 
pupils  were  made  glad  by  being  awarded 
these  certificates.  In  one  school  127  pupils 
received  them. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 
Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
Junior  League  work  is  the  introduction  of 
practical  work  in  the  smaller  country  schools. 
Few  Virginia  teachers  of  one  and  two-room 
schools  are  qualified  to  teach  regular  courses 
in  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  communities  public  senti- 
ment, I  regret  to  say,  forbids  the  introduction 
of  regular  classes  in  these  subjects.  In  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  better  things  the  Co- 
operative Education  Association  is  introduc- 
ing this  work  among  country  schools  in  the 
following  manner. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 


Articles  Made  by  Junior  League  Boys 
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Gymnastic  Stories  and  Rhythmic  Plays  for  Primary  Children 

BY  BERTHA     L.    S  W  O  P  E  ,    Director  of  Physical  Education,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Elephant 


The  Tall  Giraffe 


}HE  study  of  animals  is  always 
an  interesting  one  to  children, 
if  pursued  in  the  right  way. 
But  if,  as  has  occurred  per- 
haps in  the  memory  of  some 
of  us,  the  children  are  asked 
to  read  from  their  textbooks  an  account  of 
the  animals  of  other  countries,  and  are  then 
expected  to  write  so  many  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  whole  process  is  dry  and  entirely  de- 
void of  interest. 


<ircus 


Day 


Carrie  E.  Pinkham 


Rachel  Vance 
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lads 


las 


and 

a  -  sway  -  ing 
how  his  long 
now  we 
daint  -  y 
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We  know  a  much  better  way  now  to  obtain 
the  enthusiasm  of  children,  especially  in 
so  fascinating  a  subject  as  that  of  animals. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  old  uninteresting 
way,  take  them  on  a  trip  to  a  zoological  gar- 
den and  let  them  watch. the  animals,  feed  the 
bears  and  monkeys,  and  then  let  them  tell  us 
what  they  have  learned.  Or  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  fun  and  just  as  instructive,  we  can 
take  them  to  the  circus,  which  is  usually  ac- 
cessible during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

After  such  an  ex- 
perience, we  shall 
not  have  to  drive 
children,  or  even 
urge  them,  to  ex- 
pressions on  the  sub- 
ject, for  they  are  so 
full  of  it  that  we 
can  not  repress 
them. 

Then  if  we  will  let 
them  represent  the 
animals  they  have 
seen  in  their  play, 
their  joy  is  real, 
their  interest  un- 
feigned and  their 
imagination  culti- 
vated; and  besides 
their  fund  of  knowl- 
edge is  increased. 

Our  Gymnastic 
Story  then  for  this 
month  will  be  "A 
Visit  to  a  Circus." 
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first  verse.^-Oti  first  three  Hues,  wave  right  bands  in  ait,  as  if  waving  flags  joyously.  On  next 
three  lines  make  motions  of  beating  drums.  Second  verse— Place  hands  together  in  front  as  in  the 
Illustration  of  the  elephant.  On  first  three  lines  sway  arms  from  side  to  side  as  its  trunk  would 
swing.  On  fourth  line  swing  arms  overhead  as  shown  in  the  same  illustration.  On  the  fifth  line 
swing  downward.  Third  verse.— Clasp  bauds  high  overhead  as  in  the  picture  of  the  giraffe.  Walk 
around  room,  keeping  good  posture.  Fourth  verse.— Stand  with  hands  on  liips;  trunk  bent  forward 
at  hips,  not  waist,  spine  straight.  Twist  from  side  to  aide  as  a  tiger  in  a  cage  would  do.  Fifth 
Verse— Place  hands  on  hips  and  march  around  room  with  heads  held  high,  stepping  high  ami  placing 
i"ut  down  carefully. 


Story — 

Boys  and  girls, 
how  many  would 
like  to  go  with  me 
to  the  circus?  We 
have  noticed  the  big 
billboards  telling  us 
o  f  the  wonderful 
animals  there,  and 
of  all  the  exciting 
things  that  are  done, 
so  let  us  go  early 
that  we  may  have 
plenty  of  time  to 
watch  the  animals 


before  the  performance  begins.  Perhaps 
some  of  us  have  never  seen  a  kangaroo 
or  the  tall  giraffe,  because  they  do  not  live 
in  this  country.  Their  home  is  far  away  in 
other  lands,  and  it  is  only  when  the  circus 
comes  to  town,  or  when  we  can  go  to  the  city 
"zoo,"  thatwehave  this  splendid  opportunity. 
So  let  us  go  early  and  have  plenty  of  time  to 
watch  them. 

Rhythms — 

1.  We  go  to  the  circus. 

All  stand  in  the  aisle.  Skip  around  the 
room  several  times  with  windows  open;  or  on 
pleasant  days  skip  to  the  yard. 

2.  We  buy  several  bags  of  pop  corn  and 
peanuts  so  that  we  may  feed  the  animals. 
After  emptying  one  bag  on  the  way,  we  in- 
flate and  burst  it. 

Face  open  windows  and  with  closed  lips, 
take  several  deep  breaths.  Exhale  slowly  and 
steadily.  Deep  breathing  exercises  are  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  of  improving  the 
posture. 

3.  First,  we  watch  the  elephants  eating  and 
drinking.  These  animals  are  very  gentle 
and  kind  in  disposition  and  are  not  put  into 
cages.  Indeed,  they  often  assist  the  men  of 
the  circus  to  move  heavy  loads,  as  cars  and 
cages. 

Stand  in  the  aisles;  or  in  circle  formation 
if  the  lesson  is  given  in  the  yard. 

Bend  forward  with  hands  together,  repre- 
senting the  elephant's  trunk.  Raise  arms 
high  overhead  as  if  tossing  trunk  high.  This 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  can  be  made  a  vigorous  stretching 
exercise. 

4.  We  then  go  to  see  the  big  brown  bear 
which  has  been  trained  to  dance. 

All  form  a  circle.  Choose  one  to  represent 
the  bear  and  have  him  stand  inside  the  circle. 
A  strap  or  string  may  be  fastened  to  the 
bear,  and  in  time  to  some  quick  music,  he 
dances  around  the  circle,  after  which  all 
imitate  him. 

5.  We  throw  him  some  peanuts. 

On  "One"  take  nuts  from  the  bag;  on 
"Two"  throw  them  to  the  bear. 

When  the  bag  is  empty  we  may  inflate  and 
burst  it. 

Take  a  deep  breathing  exercise.    After  re- 
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Circus  Horses 

peating  several  times,  all  clap  hands  together 
loudly. 

6.  The  kangaroo  is  a  most  interesting 
animal.  It  has  small  forelegs,  and  very 
strong  hind  legs,  all  for  a  good  purpose  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  watch  how  this  animal 
travels.  It  does  not  walk  on  four  feet,  but 
instead,  takes  long  leaps  over  the  ground  on 
these  hind  legs.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  how 
the  mother  carries  her  young  ones.  She  has 
a  cozy  pocket  on  her  breast  in  which  the 
babies  are  tucked  away,  snug  and  safe,  and 
are  thus  carried  from  place  to  place  without 
harm. 

Stand  with  arms  held  up  to  chest  represent- 
ing the  forelegs.  From  the  squatting  posi- 
tion, take  long  leaps  forward  around  the  room, 
or  yard,  landing  always  on  the  balls  of  the 
feet. 

7.  Let  us  now  go  and  watch  the  tall  giraffe, 
the  animal  with  the  very  long  neck.  This 
animal,  when  at  home  in  his  own  country, 
eats  the  leaves  from  tall  trees. 

Raise  the  clasped  hands  high  over  head, 
being  careful  to  hold  the  heads  erect.  Walk 
around  the  room,  or  around  the  circle  in  the 
yard.  This  is  a  good  stretching  exercise. 
(See  illustration  on  preceding  page.) 


8.  Over  here  is  a  large  cage  containing  two 
tigers.  They  are  weaving  back  and  forth 
from  side  to  side  as  if  they  were  very  restless 
and  tired  of  being  shut  up  in  a  cage.  It 
seems  too  bad  that  they  must  be  caged  all  the 
time  when  I  am  sure  that  they  are  wanting 
to  roam  at  large  in  their  native  forest. 

All  stand  astride  with  hands  on  hips.  Bend 
trunk  forward,  keeping  back  straight,  and 
turn  body  from  side  to  side.  This  is  an  effec- 
tive trunk  exercise. 

9.  There  is  always  a  cage  full  of  funny 
monkeys  to  amuse  the  boys  and  girls.  They 
are  leaping  over  each  other  and  having  great 
fun. 

Vault  over  seats,  landing  on  balls  of  feet. 
Do  this  always  on  count  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  too  great  noise.  It  is  a  splendid 
leg  and  abdominal  exercise  and  should  be 
given  often  to  counteract  the  effects  of  sitting. 
Besides,  it  is  always  a  favorite  exercise 
with  small  children. 

10.  There  is  also  a  group  of  cunning  little 
prairie  dogs  which  one  can  see  from  the  train 
when  one  travels  out  west  over  the  prairies. 
They  sit  up  in  such  a  funny  way,  turning 
their  heads  from  side  to  side,  listening  to 
know  if  any  harm  is  coming  to  them. 


Walking  the  Tight-Rope 

Stand  with  knees  slightly  bent,  arms  raised 
in  front  of  chests  as  forepaws,  then  turn 
heads  from  side  to  side.  Count  slowly  for 
this  exercise. 

11.  In  another  part  of  the  tent,  there  is  a 
group  of  beautiful  peacocks,  which  spread 
their  lovely,  shining  tails  for  us  to  admire, 
and  walk  around  so  proudly  when  we  notice 
them. 

Stand  very  erect,  heads  held  high;  place 
the  fingers  together  in  front  of  chest  and 
make  a  sweeping  movement  outward  and  up- 
ward with  arms,  until  they  are  in  a  horizontal 
position  at  sides,  representing  the  spreading 
of  the  tail.  Then  walk  around  the  room, 
raising  the  knees  high  and  placing  the  feet 
down  carefully  at  each  step.  Raise  and  lower 
arms  slightly  while  walking. 

12.  There  are  some  dear  little  Shetland 
ponies,  and  for  five  cents  we  are  permitted  to 
have  a  ride. 

Stand  with  left  foot  forward,  hold  the  reins 
in  front  and  bend  alternate  knees  forward, 
or  gallop  around  room  or  yard,  to  music. 

13.  We  will  now  go  on  into  the  big  circus 
tent  where  we  hear  the  band  playing.  We 
imitate  the  big  bass  drum. 

(Continued  on  page  "■„') 
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*Iu  imitat ion  of  crios  of  Japanese  acrobats 

Movements  :  Children  slop  ln'1  mi.'  Lo  theniusic,  wltb  arms  extended  gracefully  at-  sides,  as  if  bal- 
ancing  on  a tight-rope  and  caiTying and  twirltuje  a  Japanese  parasol  In  one  hand  In  the  fourth 
line,  in  "Forward  '  [mint  i<>o  ot left  foot  forward  :  on  '•'backward"-  point  toe  backward,  then  walk 
forward  as  before.  Repeat  on  the  seventh  lino.  In  the  second  verse,  on  "Oi!  Oil"  etc.,  pause  and 
place  hand  at  side  of  mouth.  Repeat  movements  of  Verse  One  on  seventh  line. 
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BY  D  .    R  .  AUGSBURG 


DIRECTION— INWARD  AND  OUTWARD 
CURVES 

HERE  are  three  direct  ions:  the 
vertical,  the  horizontal  and  the 
oblique.  These  directions  are 
represented  in  our  language 
by  many  different  words- 
There  are  perhaps  over  a  hun- 
dred that  mean  or  imply  these  three  direc- 
tions. Some  of  the  words  are  given  here. 
(Read  from  left  to  right.) 


Vertical 

Horizontal  Oblique 

height 

length 

diagonal 

altitude 

base 

hypotenuse 

plumb 

level 

bevel 

cliff 

plain 

slope 

precipice 

plateau 

mountain  side 

bluff 

flat 

incline 

waterfall 

lake 

rapids 

wall 

floor 

)•(  »of 

post 

beam 

brace 

pier 

girder. 

truss 

column 

arehitrave 

pediment 

Direction 

in  drawing  is 

indicated  by  lines, 

the  straight  and  curved,  each  of  which  may 


take  the  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  direc- 
tions. The  standard  of  direction  is  the  quad- 
rant, and  was  the  subject  of  the  article  in  the 
April  number. 

Eor  the  teaching  of  direction  procure  three 
straight  sticks  about  eighteen  inches  long 
and  a  barrel  hoop.  Cut  the  barrel  hoop  into 
six  equal  parts  and  then  we  are  ready  for 
work.  The  straight  sticks  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  straight,  and  the  curved 
sticks  the  curved  directions. 

Teach  each  direction  first  by  observation, 
that  is  by  showing  the  direction ;  second,  by 
action,  by  acting  the  direction;  third,  by  rep- 
resenting the  direction  on  the  blackboard; 
and,  fourth,  by  the  pupils  representing  the 
direction  on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper. 
For  example: 


Observation — Stand  before  the  class  with  a 
straight  and  a  curved  stick  behind  you.  Show 
the  straight  stick  to  the  class  and  say,  "This 
is  a  straight. stick."  Show  the  curved  stick 
and  say,  "This  is  a  curved  stick."  Do  this 
several  times,  emphasizing  the  words  straight 
and  curved.  Make  the  lines  in  pantomime, 
and  point  to  them  on  an  umbrella  and  other 
articles. 

Action — Hold  the  two  sticks  before  you. 
Ask  a  pupil  to  touch  the  straight  stick;  an- 
other to  touch  the  curved  stick.  Ask  pupils 
to  bring,  to  place,  to  give,  to  get,  to  take,  to 
find  the  curved  stick  and  the  straight  stick. 

Ill nsl ration — Draw  on  the  blackboard  with 
the  side  of  a  piece  of  crayon  (about  an  inch 
long)  the  capital  letter  D,  and  ask  a  pupil  to 
point  to  a  straight  line  and  a  curved  line.  In 
like  manner  use  the  letters  P  R  and  B.  Draw 
on  the  blackboard  a  landscape  similar  to  F, 
and  have  the  pupils  point  to  the  straight  and 
curved  lines  of  the  hills,  slopes  and  plains. 

Representation — Have  pupils  represent  ex- 
ercises in  straight  and  curved  lines  similar  to 
those  given  in  learning  the  outward  and  in- 
ward curves. 

OUTWARD  AND  INWARD  CURVES 

Single  curves  curve  outward  or  inward. 
Outward  curves  look  like  the  outside  of  an 
egg,  a  bowl  or  a  saucer.  Inward  curves  look 
like  the  inside  of  an  eggshell,  a  bowl  or 
a  saucer. 

The  straight  lines,  together  with  the  out- 
ward and  inward  curves,  give  shape  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  to  the  plains,  hills  and 
valleys,  and  to  the  landscape  of  all.  In  F 
(Fig.  1)  observe  that  the  bluff  on  the  left,  the 


hut,  the  tree,  the  outline  of  the  foreground, 
the  distant  hill  and  mountain  are  all  of  out- 
ward curves,  while  the  bluff  on  the  right,  the 
hut,  the  tree,  the  two  slopes,  and  the  right 
slope  of  the  mountain  are  all  inward  curves. 
A  hill  may  be  thought  of  as  an  outward  curve, 
and  a  valley  as  an  inward  curve. 


The  line  indicates  the  surface.  A  vertical 
line  indicates  a  vertical  surface;  a  horizontal 
line,  a  horizontal  surface;  an  oblique  line,  an 
oblique  surface,  and  a  curved  line,  a  curved 
surface. 

The  inward  and  outward  curves  are  taught 
as  follows: 

Place  two  of  the  curves  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  class  as  in  drawing  A  and  say, 
"These  are  inward  curves."  Place  them  as 
in  B  and  say,  "These  are  outward  curves. 
Place  three  curves  as  in  C,  and  then  as  in  I), 
and  say  the  same.  Do  the  same  with  four 
curves,  forming  a  square. 

Place  the  curves  as  in  A  and  B,  and  ask  a 
pupil  to  point  to  two  inward  curves  and  to 
two  outward  curves.  Do  the  same  with  C  D 
and  E. 

Draw  A  B  C  D  and  E  on  the  blackboard  and 
drill  the  class  on  the  inward  and  outward 
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curves.  Draw  landscape  F  on  the  blackboard 
and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  inward  and  out- 
ward curves  of  the  cliffs,  the  hills,  the  slopes, 
the  huts  and  the  trees.  Show  a  plain  finger 
ring  to  the  class  and  lead  them  to  see  thai 
the  outside  is  an  outward  curve  and  the  in- 
side an  inward  curve. 

Give  a  pupil  a  saucer  and  ask  him  to  find 
the  outward  curved  surface  and  the  inward 
curved  surface.  Do  the  same  with  a  bowl,  a 
cup,  a  hat,  a  jar  and  similar  objects. 

But  first  show  the  class  how.  Draw  on  the 
blackboard  two  light  horizontal  lines  about 
eight  inches  apart.  Between  these  two  lines 
draw  with  the  side  of  a  piece  of  crayon  (an 
inch  long)  three  H's  as  shown  in  A  B  and  C, 
illustration3.  Draw  one  with  straight  lines, 
one  with  outward  curves  and  one  with  inward 
curves.  This  is  to  show,  the  pupils  how. 
N  >w  draw  J  on  the  blackboard  with  light 
lines.  "George  go  to  the  board  and  draw 
the  first  H  with  straight  lines;  the  second 
with  outward  curves;  and  the  third  with  in- 
ward curves."  Let  the  class  do  the  same  on 
either  paper  or  the  blackboard. 

In  like  manner  draw  the  letter  A  as  shown 
in  K  and  D.  The  letters  M  N  V  Y  and  W  are 
other  letters  that  may  be  used. 

Draw,  and  require  the  class  to  draw,  a  ball, 
a  post,  a  wigwam,  a  tree,  and  similar  objects 
on  a  flat  surface,  an  oblique  surface,  an  in- 

(Com  inuerl  on  page  70) 
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A  Study  of  Newfoundland — the  "Norway  of  America" 


BY  HENRY    W.    LE  MESSUR/ER,    St.  John's,  Newfoundland 


WONDKlt  how  manj 
of  you  know  anything 
about  Newfoundland. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen 
or  heard  of  Newfound- 
1£!3s£hI  land  dogs  and  know 
what  they  are  like.  Very  few  of  the 
big  fellows  are  loft  here  now  as  they 
have  been  bought  up  and  taken  to 
other  countries.  A  good  Newfound- 
land dog  is  like  a  Saint  Bernard,  only 
it  is  black  in  color  and  has  a  curly 
coat.  You  know  what  an  intelligent 
dog  it  is  and  what  a  firm  friend  and 
playmate. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  New- 
foundland, but  first  I  must  tell  you 
how  to  pronounce  it.  Say  New-found-land; 
this  is  the  correct  way,  and  the  way  that  the 
people  who  live  here  pronounce  it.  Why  do 
we  pronounce  it  so?  When  it  was  first  found 
by  John  Cabot,  five  years  after  Columbus 
discovered  America,  it  was  called  ''The  New- 
found-isle," then  "The  New-found-land," 
and  afterwards  "New-found-land,"  and  until 
lately  the  name  was  written  New  Found  Land. 


The  Fisheries  are  the  Mainstay  of  Newfoundland 


Where  is  this  island?  Take  your  map  of 
North  America  and  look  at  the  right  hand 
corner  and  you  will  find  it  lying  across  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  most  eastern 
land  of  North  America.  The  nearest  land  to 
the  east  of  it  is  Ireland,  distant  1700  miles. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  telegraph  cables 
between  these  two  places  over  which  the  news 
of  the  world  is  carried  every  minute.  It  is 
quite  a  large  island,  being  the  tenth  largest 
in  the  world.  If  you  want  to  judge  of  its  size, 
you  can  look  at  the  map  of  New  York;  it  is 
almost  as  big  as  New  York.  It  is  one-third 
larger  than  Ireland,  three  times  as  large  as 
Holland  and  twice  as  large  as  Denmark.  New- 
foundland is  a  British  Colony  and  is  called 
the  Ancient  Colony  because  it  is  the  oldest 
Colony  of  Britain. 

Newfoundland  is  very  much  like  Norway. 
It  has  not  very  high  mountains,  but  it  is  made 
up  of  hills  and  valleys  which  are  covered  with 
spruce  and  fir  trees  and  among  them  you  will 
see  the  white  maple,  aspen  and  mountain  ash. 
In  1hn  autumn  when  Jack  Frost  comes  along 


The  Newfoundland  Dog  is  an  Intelligent  Playmate 

and  touches  the  trees,  many  of  them  put  on 
beautiful  colors,  mostly  in  red  and  orange. 
The  scenery  is  very  fine.  The  inland  undula- 
tions are  in  many  places  covered  with  thick 
moss  which  the  caribou  deer  feed  on.  Wild 
fruits  are  abundant,  and  you  can  pick  a  bas- 
ketful in  a  very  short  time.  Newfoundland 
is  sometimes  called  the  "Norway  of  America, ' ' 
it  has  such  large  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea 
which  reach  inland  for  some 
distance.  Some  parts  -of  the 
coast  are  dotted  with  small  is- 
lands, and  in  Notre  Dame  Bay 
you  can  travel  for  some  time 
in  a  steamer  through  an  archi- 
pelago, wondering  every  now 
and  then  where  the  next  open- 
ing will  appear. 

Numerous  streams  and  lakes 
abound,  teeming  with  various 
kinds  of  trout,  and  plenty  of 
salmon  are  to  be  found  in  the 
larger  rivers.  Boys,  and 
often  girls,  that  live  in  St. 
John's,  when  wanting  a  good 
time,  take  their  fishing  rods 
and  baskets  and  go  to  the 
nearby  lakes  or  streams,  and  bring  home  a 
basket  of  fish.  If  you  want  to  enjoy  a  treat 
just  come  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Newfound- 
land. You  can  leave  New  York  on  a  Satur- 
day, calling  at  Halifax,  where  you  stay  for  a 
few  hours,  and  arriving  at  St.  John's  early 
the  next  Thursday.  After  you  get  to  St. 
John's  you  can  roam  about  the 
surrounding  country,  enjoying 
the  picturesque  scenery,  the 
little  hamlets  nestling  in  the 
different  coves,  and  see  the 
quaint  fishing  folks,  and  their 
homes  and  drying  places  for 
curing  the  fish.  You  can  also 
enjoy  delightful  and  bracing 
air. 

And  when  you  come  to  St. 
John's  ask  to  be  shown  the 
historic  spots,  where  the  old 
forts  stood,  and  where  the 
English  fought  the  French 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  Hill 
fortifications.     Many  sports- 


men come  from  the  United  States 
during  the  summer  to  enjoy  the  sport 
of  salmon  fishing,  and  in  the  fall  to 
hunt  the  caribou  or  reindeer  which 
abound  in  thousands  in  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  fisheries, 
which  are  the  mainstay  of  Newfound- 
land. The  codfish  is  every  where 
abundant,  and  if  you  were  here  you 
would  see  the  fishermen  going  out  in 
their  small  boats  to  catch  the  cod, 
using  for  bait  a  little  fish  called  cap- 
lin,  herring  or  squid,  which  comes  to 
the  shore  at  different  times.  The 
boys  go  fishing  with  their  fathers  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  haul  up  a  cod- 
fish. They  get  up  before  daylight  to  go  to 
the  fishing  grounds  and  often  do  not  return 
before  dark.  They  work  hard  and  the  girls 
help  their  mothers  to  cure  the  fish  when  it  is 
brought  home.  About  St.  John's  many  of  the 
people  sell  their  fish  fresh.  They  come  to 
town  with  small  carts  drawn  by  ponies,  the 
women  driving  them,  and  sometimes  they 
have  a  selection  of  cod,  herring,  salmon,  eggs 
and  poultry. 

Some  of  the  fishermen  go  in  large  schooners 
to  the  Grand  Banks  which  lie  off  Newfound- 
land. These  Banks  are  not  what  some  people 
think  they  are,  mud  flats,  but  are  patches  of 
sea  bottom  covered  with  water  of  a  shoaler 
depth  than  the  surrounding  ocean.  It  is  just 
deep  enough  for  a  vessel  with  a  long  cable  to 
anchor  there.  The  schooners  stay  until  they 
catch  a  load  or  until  their  bait  is  gone.  Other 
schooners  go  to  Labrador,  which  is  to  the 
north  of  Newfoundland,  and  spend  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  homes,  fishing,  and  bring  the 
catch  to  their  homes  to  cure. 

The  herring  fishery  at  Bay  of  Islands  com- 
mences in  October  and  continues  until  Jan- 
uary. Many  vessels  come  from  the  United 
States  to  purchase  the  fish  which  are  caught 
in  the  arms  of  the  picturesque  Bay  of  Islands. 
Often  the  fishermen  have  to  fish  through  the 
ice  and  the  nets  freeze.  How  would  you  like 
to  haul  nets  out  of  the  water  when  Jack  Frost 
is  biting  hard?  The  fishermen  do  not  mind 
it.    When  their  mittens  freeze  they  dip  them 
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into  the  sea  to  take  the  frost  out, 
then  wring  I  hem  out  ami  put  them 
on  again. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  engage 
in  lobster  fishing.  The  lobster  is 
caught  and  sent  to  a  cannery  where 
it  is  boiled  and  the  flesh  picked  out 
and  put  into  cans  which  are  her- 
metically sealed. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  Arctic 
current,  which  flows  from  Greenland 
down  the  shores  of   Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  brings  the  Arctic  ice 
along,  and  around  the  twelfth  of 
March  the  sealing  steamers  leave  for 
the  ice  fields  to  catch  seals.  The 
seals  come  down  on  the  floe,  which  is 
in  great  sheets ;  the  steamers  go  into  the  floe 
where  the  seals  are  known  to  be  and  the  men 
go  out  on  the  ice  and  kill  the  seals.  This 
is  a  hazardous  business  and  sometimes  the 


Fishing  Village  Two  Miles  from  the  City  of  St.  John's 

men  are  overtaken  by  blizzards.  During  last 
year's  fishery  many  men  lost  their  lives.  But 
the  dangers  of  sealing  do  not  deter  men  from 
going;  they  are  a  hardy  people  and  fearless. 


Although  Newfoundland  has  been 
a  long  time  settled,  the  number  of  ii.- 
people  is  only  240,000.    They  came 
from  England,  Ireland,  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  a  few  from  Scotland, 
and  dropped  into  scattered  places 
along  the  coast.    In  some  places  you 
hear  people  speaking  in  the  dialect 
of  Devonshire,  others   in  that  of 
Somersetshire,  and  you  cannot  mis- 
take the  descendants  of  the  Irish. 
In  many  of  the  out-of-the-way  places, 
some  people  have  never  seen  a  horse. 
A  good  story  is  told  of  a  man  who 
many  years  ago  bought  a  horse  in 
St.  John's  to  use  for  hauling  wood 
in  the  winter.     He  put  it  on  a  small 
uninhabited  island  during  the  summer  where 
there  was  good  feeding.    A  fisherman  who 
happened  along  saw  it,  and  as  a  fisherman 
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A  Trip  to  the  Exposition 
By  Effie  G.  Belden 

THE  opening  of  the 'Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
connecting  geography  with  current 
events.  As  my  class  needs  a  general  review 
of  geography,  the  following  plan  is  to  be 
used,  taking  as  much  time  as  is  needed — two 
months  at  least. 

The  class  has  been  asked  to  collect  all  the 
articles  possible  bearing  on  the  Exposition. 
While  these  are  being  gathered,  routes  from 
the  children's  home  to  the  Fair  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  the  route  which  we  as  a  class 
would  take  will  be  chosen.  The  price,  the 
scenery,  the  points  of  interest  passed  and  the 
convenience  will  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This,  of  course,  will  involve  the  consul- 
tation of  time-tables  which  can  easily  be  se- 
cured  from  the  various  railroads. 

Following  this,  articles  dealing  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  great  fair  will  be  discussed 
and  all  illustrations  will  be  placed  on  a  piece 
of  burlap  kept  for  this  purpose.  The  archi- 
tecture will  occupy  one  day.  (The  "Review 
of  Reviews"  for  February  will  contribute  to 
this  day's  work. )  The  architects,  sculptors, 
etc.  will  be  noted  briefly.  The  members  of 
the  class  will  choose  their  favorite  building 
and  group  of  statuary  from  among  the  illus- 
trations obtainable.  As  well  as  they  can  they 
will  tell  why  they  chose  that  particular  one. 

Next  the  different  countries  will  be  taken 
up,  one  at  a  time.  The  class  will  consider 
themselves  citizens  of  each  country  in  turn 
and  try  to  determine  what  they  would  wish 
to  send  to  a  world-wide  exhibit  which  would 
fairly  represent  their  industries,  productions, 
customs,  history,  civilization  and  natural 
scenery.  This  will  lead  to  a  study  of  the  dress 
and  habits  of  the  people,  the  most  noted 
events  in  their  history  and  something  of  their 
architecture.  As  each  country  is  studied,  all 
the  articles  which  deal  with  real  exhibits 
from  that  country  will  take  their  place  on  the 
screen. 

I  am  hoping  that  this  method  of  review 


will  make  clear  to  these  future  citizens  the 
value  of  such  an  exhibition  now  and  then  in 
the  world's  history,  and  the  great  interde- 
pendence of  the  nations.  It  must  surely  leave 
in  their  minds  a  greater  respect  for  the  other 
nations  and  a  more  permanent  sense  of  their 
reality  than  most  grade  pupils  seem  to  possess. 

A  Trip  to  Niagara  Falls 

By  Elizabeth  Reese  Little 

GEOGRAPHY  should  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  humanity.  An  accurate  re- 
counting of  seaports,  imports,  exports, 
principal  rivers,  etc.,  without  a  feeling  of 
interest  in  and  association  with  these  things 
is  valueless.  Such  knowledge,  too,  takes  less 
time  to  forget  than  to  acquire.  But  to  learn 
about  a  country,  city,  river  or  village  in  such 
a  way  as  to  arouse  the  imagination,  awake 
the  desire  to  visit,  to  know  more,  is  to  teach 
geography  in  a  vital  way. 

This  lesson  is  designed  to  interest  the 
child  in  exploring  his  own  country;  to 
broaden  his  vision  in  a  concrete  way  by 
"playing"  an  experience  which  is  in  his 
power  to  bring  about  in  reality.  If  he  takes 
the  trip  that  this  lesson  plans,  the  planning 
will  give  him  added  power  of  appreciation  ; 
at  any  event  it  will  enable  him  to  read  arti- 
cles and  observe  pictures  about  such  a  trip 
more  intelligently.  If  enthusiastically  pre- 
sented, it  ought  to  give  a  desire  to  travel  and 
to  know  more  about  places  where  one  can 
hope  to  travel. 

The  materials  used  in  this  lesson  are  rail- 
road folders,  postcards,  or  kodak  views,  of 
Detroit,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  and  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  boat,  "Cleveland  III.  " 

The  first  lesson  consists  of  exhibiting  post- 
cards, having  a  free  discussion  of  points  of 
interest  and  locating  on  map  cities  and  lakes 
passed  en  route  from  our  town  in  Ohio  to 
Niagara  Falls.  In  the  arithmetic  lesson 
calculate  the  distances  to  places  to  be  visited 
from  your  town,  according  to  the  railroad  trip. 

For  the  second  lesson  the  pupils  are  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  time-tables  and 
shown  how  to  use  them.    Allow  each  child 


to  decide  upon  the  trains  he  would  take  and 
the  length  of  his  stop-overs.  In  arithmetic 
calculate  the  approximate  expense  of  the 
trip,  discussing  extra  expenses,  as  meals, 
berths,  stateroom  on  boat,  sight-seeing, 
hotels,  tipping.  Always  bring  in  both  the 
more  pleasant  and  the  more  economical  way 
of  taking  the  trip.  Let  each  child  make  his 
own  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
trip  as  he  would  expect  to  take  it. 

The  third  lesson  consists  of  studying  De- 
troit, its  location,  population,  reason  for  im- 
portance, principal  industries,  bodies  of  water 
touching  it,  etc.  The  plan  of  the  city,  its 
places  of  amusement,  and  its  boat  trips  should 
be  freely  discussed  and  pictures  shown. 
Each  child  should  decide  the  length  of  his 
stay  and  should  plan  for  his  time  there.  In 
arithmetic  lesson,  calculate  pretty  closely  the 
expense  of  such  a  stay. 

The  fourth  lesson  is  a  discussion  of  water 
travel.  Teach  all  points  of  interest  concern- 
ing Lake  Erie ;  its  size,  location  and  impor- 
tance. Compare  and  discuss  relative  advan- 
tages as  regards  time,  expense,  and  pleas- 
ure, of  making  the  trip  from  Detroit  to  Buf- 
falo via  Cleveland  and  Detroit  Navigation 
Co.,  and  by  rail. 

The  fifth  lesson  is  similar  to  the  third, 
only  on  Buffalo. 

The  sixth  lesson  takes  up  Niagara  Falls  in 
detail.  In  all  instances  let  pupils  tell  any 
interesting  anecdotes  they  may  know  concern- 
ing the  places  studied.  With  pictures  and 
descriptions  make  clear  the  points  of  interest, 
the  Gorge  Route,  Maid  of  the  Mist,  Cave  of 
the  Winds,  Horseshoe  Falls,  Goat  Island  and 
Devil's  Whirlpool.  Also  discuss  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  way  of  seeing 
everything.    Calculate  expenses. 

To  the  expense  account  add  expenses  of 
return  trip.  Require  each  child  to  hand  in  a 
neat  outline  of  his  trip  as  he  planned.  This 
outline  should  contain  trains,  hotels,  plans 
for  sightseeing  and  a  detailed  expense 
account. 

This  lesson  may  be  adapted  to  the  trip  of 
interest  nearest  the  home  of  the  pupils. 


i«|1ue  cap,  and  has  a  wreath  of  olive  leaves 
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A  Little  Boy  of  Early  California 


Part  I 

''/^H  good,  good!  Tomorrow  will  be  wash 
^  day!" 

This  was  said  in  Spanish,  not  English,  for 
the  earliest  little  white  Calif ornians  were 
Spanish.  There  were  ever  so  many  of  them 
in  the  big  low  adobe  ranch-house  whose  walls 
were  three  feet  thick,  for  they  were  made  of 
mud  and  chopped  grass  pressed  into  great 
cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun.  There  were  seven 
children,  Teresita  and  Juanita,  Luis  and 
Francisco,  Carlos,  and  Dolores,  and  little  An- 
tonio, and  every  one  of  them  was  happy  when 
wash  day  came. 

For  it  didn't  come  every  week.  It  was  an 
event,  a  sort  of  rancher's  picnic.  Then  Miguel 
hitched  up  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  clumsy  creak- 
ing two-wheeled  cart  which  was  their  only 
vehicle,  and  all  the  children  were  packed  in 
beside  the  soiled  clothes,  or  rode  along  in 
front,  or  behind,  on  wild  looking,  half -broken 
bronchos,  delighting  in  the  way  they  shied 
and  jumped  and  pranced. 

Those  little  early  Californians  had  learned 
to  ride  a  horse  almost  as  soon  as  they  could 
walk,  and  it  was  a  vicious  beast  that  could 
unseat  them.  The  women  servants  all  went 
too,  and  some  of  the  men  servants,  and  they 
carried  along  the  finest  picnic  dinner  that 
could  be  prepared  in  the  great  smoky  kitchen. 

The  washings  of  that  day  were  not  done  in 
tubs  at  home.  They  were  carried  to  the  river 
and  soused  and  soaped  and  spread  out  on  the 
rocks  and  beaten  until  they  were  as  white  as 
the  snow  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

But  there  was  one  piece  of  linen  that  was 
not  tossed  with  the  rest  into  the  two-wheeled 
cart.  It  was  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  tied  very 
carefully  to  the  pommel  of  Terisita's  saddle, 
and  she  hardly  took  her  hand  off  from  it  all 
the  way.  It  was  a  beautiful  cover  of  drawn 
work  which  the  little  girl  had  made  all  her- 
self. No  servant's  hand  was  allowed  to  touch 
it.  It  was  too  precious.  With  her  own  deft 
fingers  she  unrolled  it  and  dipped  and  spread 
and  beat  it  with  the  greatest  care.  Then  she 
left  it  lying  on  a  great  rock  to  dry  and  joined 
her  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  fun. 

They  waded  and  splashed.  They  climbed 
trees  and  swung  on  grapevines.  They  gath- 
ered the  sweet  wild  berries,  and  stained  their 
hands  and  their  mouths  all  purple  with  them. 
They  ate  when  dinner  came,  as  hungry  as 
little  pigs,  and  then  went  on  with  their  merry- 
making again.  Washing  day  was  just  a  great 
picnic  to  them. 

And  the  servants  regarded  it  in  much  the 
same  way.  They  laughed  and  dawdled  and 
played  jokes,  and  though  old  Manuela  scolded 
because  the  work  did  not  get  on  faster,  they 
paid  very  little  attention  to  her.  They  would 
have  worked  harder  under  the  eye  of  the  mis- 
tress but  she  was  not  feeling  well  and  had  re- 
mained at  home,  giving  the  charge  of  affairs 
to  Manuela  and  Miguel.  But  they  did  not  get 
on  very  well  together,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  Miguel  decided  that  he  must 
return  to  the  ranch  to  attend  to  some  matters 
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there,  leaving  his  son  Juan  to  drive  the  oxen 
home.    Manuela  only  said,  crossly, 

"Well,  take  that  Antonio  home  with  you. 
The  boy  acts  as  if  he  were  possessed  today. 
He's  into  mischief  all  the  time." 

Now  Antonio  was  Miguel's  favorite  and 
ordinarily  he  would  have  been  glad  to  take 
him.  But  today,  because  he  was  put  out  with 
Manuela,  he  did  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
please  her.    So  he  called  none  too  loudly, 

"Antonio,  Antonio,  you  are  to  come  home 
with  me." 

No  Antonio  answered.  "Tell  Manuela  I 
can't  find  him,"  Miguel  said  carelessly  to 
Carlotta  who  was  spreading  wet  clothes  out 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  But  Carlotta  did  not  half 
hear  and  straightway  forgot  all  about  it. 
And  Manuela  thought  the  little  boy  had  gone 
with  Miguel  and  told  the  others  so  when  they 
asked  for  him. 

Where  was  Antonio?  To  tell  the  truth  he 
had  been  into  new  mischief  and  he  thought 
it  wise  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  not  answer 
when  he  was  called.  And  yet  he  had  not 
meant  to  do  wrong.  In  a  spasm  of  little- 
brotherly  admiration  he  had  bent  over  Tere- 
sita's  beautiful  work  as  it  lay  spread  out  on 
the  great  rock.  He  had  put  down  an  admir- 
ing small  finger  just  to  touch  a  drawnwork 
butterfly  with  outspread  wings  in  one  corner. 
But  alas,  the  finger  was  berry-stained  and  the 
cloth  was  wet,  and  a  great  purple  stain  showed 
just  where  he  had  touched  it.  Aghast  he 
snatched  it  up  to  try  to  wash  the  spot  out, 
but  it  caught  on  a  sharp  point  and  tore  a  great 
hole.  It  was  then  that  little  Antonio  felt  it 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  go  behind  a  large  tree 


a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest  and  re- 
main there  a  long  time. 

The  afternoon  sunshine  was  very  warm  and 
pleasant  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Little  Antonio 
had  been  up  since  five  o'clock  to  be  on  hand  to 
take  in  every  bit  of  the  joys  of  washing  day, 
and  he  had  been  as  active  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  small  boy  to  be  ever  since.  With  a  little  sigh 
he  stretched  himself  out  on  the  warm  ground 
and  in  five  minutes  he  had  forgotten  the  torn 
table  cover  and  everything  else. 

The  washing  proceeded  with  a  slowness 
most  irritating  to  Manuela,  and  by  the  time 
they  were  ready  to  start  for  home  they  were 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  through  the  woods  be- 
fore dark.  The  creaking  wagon  wheels  made 
as  much  noise  as  a  brass  band  and  the  whoop- 
ing riders  as  much  as  a  band  of  Indians,  but 
Antonio  did  not  hear  a  sound  of  their  going. 
He  was  not  even  missed  when  he  got  home 
for  the  mother  was  not  about  to  round  up  her 
flock,  and  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  gone  in 
the  afternoon  with  Miguel.  Sometimes  the 
little  fellow  slept  in  one  bed  and  sometimes 
in  another,  and  no  one, thought  to  look  in 
both  and  so  discover  that  he  was  missing 
from  each. 

Meanwhile  little  Antonio,  curled  up  in  a 
little  bunch  at  the  foot  of  the  big  tree,  was 
sleeping  as  soundly  —  though  hardly  as 
warmly — as  if  he  had  been  in  his  mother's 
big  bed. 

Sleep  was  kind  to  the  little  fellow.  The 
big  dark  which  would  have  frightened  him 
greatly  if  he  had  been  awake  passed  by  un- 
noticed.   Bears  prowled  around  near  him  and 

(Cont  inuerl  on  page  76) 


The  Wash  Day  Procession 

Children  may  either  copy  and  color  this  drawing-  free  hand  or  the  teacher  may  give  them  carbon  or  hecto- 
gfaphed  copies  to  trace  and  color.  By  means  of  a  pantograph  the  drawing  may  be  enlarged  for  a 
blackboard  stencil. 
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The  Story  of  the  "Little  Brick" 


BY  MABEL  L.  GRANT 
THE  FOURTH  OF  FIVE  ARTICLES 


Entertainments,  Exhibits  and 
Premiums 

T  THE  present  time, 
there  is  much  being 
done  by  educators  to 
encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  a  com 
munity  spirit.  It  is 
evident  that  a  community,  where 
such  a  spirit  exists,  is  more  success- 
ful and  prosperous  in  every  way,  but 
in  districts  where  it  is  lacking  and 
the  entire  responsibility  of  its  devel- 
opment rests  upon  the  rural  teacher, 
it  often  happens  that  she  has  a 
pretty  "tough  proposition"  with 
which  to  deal. 

That  is  a  difficulty  with  which  the 
teacher  of  the  "Little  Brick"  did 
not  have  to  contend.  Not  only  do 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  but  all 
of  the  residents  of  the  district  seem  in- 
terested in  school,  and  they  have  been  ever 
ready  to  do  whatever  they  could  to  help  in 
every  possible  way  when  occasion  demanded. 
The  teacher  is  truly  grateful  for  such  co- 
operation, which  never  fails  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration.  It  is  a  fact,  though, 
that  a  greater  interest  in  school  has  been 
manifested  since  we  commenced  having  social 
gatherings  and  exhibitions  of  work. 

One  year,  before  having  these,  our  visitors 
included  three  residents  of  the  district,  one 
of  whom  was  a  parent.  The  year  following, 
the  number  increased  to  thirteen,  three  of 
whom  were  parents. 

At  Thanksgiving  time  in  1911,  we  gave 
our  first  entertainment.  It  consisted  of  dia- 
logues, songs,  drills  and  tableaux,  and  was 
followed  by  an  old-fashioned  box  social. 
From  the  sale  of  boxes,  candy  and  popcorn, 
we  realized  $12.50. 

The  following  year,  the  district  superin- 
tendent suggested  that  every 
school  in  his  district  have  a 
social  some  time  during  the 
year  and  present  a  literary 
program  in  connection  with 
it.  Our  first  attempt  had 
not  been  a  failure  so  we 
decided  to  celebrate  again  at 
Thanksgiving  time  in  much 
the  same  way  as  before. 
There  are  only  sixteen  double 
seats  in  our  one  little  room 
(20  by  20  feet)  but  that  even- 
ing we  entertained  about 
one  hundred  people.  When 
the  seats  were  filled,  potato 
crates,  placed  in  the  aisles 
and  in  every  nook  and  corn- 
er, made  comfortable  ( ?)' 
seats. 

On  this  occasion  we  sold 
candy  and  peanuts,  besides 
the  boxes.  A  grab-bag  con- 
taining about  forty  articles 


Figure  I. 

was  enjoyed  and  helped  to  make  the  re- 
ceipts $21.50. 

At  a  Halloween  entertainment  we  had  ex- 
ercises appropriate  for  the  occasion  and  deco- 
rated the  room  with  crepe  paper  and  Jack-o'- 
lanterns  and  hung  lighted  pumpkin  faces  in 
the  windows.  A  special  feature  of  this  social 
was  the  sale  of  articles  that  we  had  made  in 
school.  These  were  numbered.  A  set  of 
numbers  like  those  on  the  articles  was  made 
and  sold  at  ten  cents  each.  The  person 
presenting  a  number  was  given  the  article 
bearing  the  number  to  correspond  with  the 
one  presented.  Sixty-two  articles  had  been 
made  and  all  but  one  were  sold. 

t 

The  making  of  these  articles  and  about 
fifty  for  the  grab-bag  furnished  practical 
problems  in  arithmetic,  drawing  lessons  and 
many  sewing  lessons.  The  primary  grades 
worked  gingham  for  holders  with  cross-stitch 
and  sewed  the  two  sides  together  with  over- 
and-over  stitch.    Other  simple  articles  were 


Figure  H. 


made  by  the  younger  ones.  The 
older  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls, 
used  the  button-hole  stitch  in  mak- 
ing needle-cases  and  in  covering 
rings  for  safety-pin  holders.  Brier 
and  feather  stitches  were  made  on 
different  kinds  of  bags.  It  was 
more  interesting  to  learn  the  stitches 
for  practical  use  than  it  would  have 
been  to  make  them  simply  for  prac- 
tice. 

Besides  the  articles  shown  in 
Figure  I,  we  made  hat-pin  holders, 
aprons,  files  for  clippings,  different 
styles  of  pin-holders,  stand  spreads 
of  paper  napkins,  waste  paper  bas- 
kets, postcards,  boxes,  etc. 

The  year  that  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  entertainments  and  so- 
cial gatherings  was  also  the  begin- 
ning of  exhibitions  of  school  work. 
The  first  year  written  work  and  drawings 
were  placed  on  the  wall. 

Some  time  after  school  had  closed  for  the 
summer,  teachers  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  County  Fair  Association  was  going 
to  give  premiums  on  school  work.  Many  of 
our  papers  had  been  destroyed  but  some  re- 
mained on  the  walls,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  were  transferred  to  the  fair.  There 
was  no  competition  in  the  class  in  which  our 
entry  was  made  so  we  were  allowed  to  carry 
home  the  special  prize  of  fifteen  dollars. 
Three  dollars  more  was  won  on  individual 
exhibits. 

In  the  following  term  we  saved  all  of  our 
papers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  selected 
and  mounted  the  best  specimens  on  white 
cardboard.  These  and  a  collection  of  nature 
specimens  were  exhibited  and  won  premiums 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-three  dollars.  That 
year  our  exhibit  competed  with  work  from 
other  rural  "schools,  also  from  two  high 
schools. 

Figure  II  shows  the  col- 
lection that  was  exhibited  in 
August,  1914,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  free-hand  cut- 
ting, folding  and  cutting  and 
nature  collections  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  articles. 
A  small  part  of  the  same 
collection  was  exhibited  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair 
(Figure  III).  The  fifty- 
eight  dollars  won  at  the  two 
fairs  made  the  total  amount 
of  money  received  since 
November,  1911,  one  hun- 
dred sixty-eight  dollars. 

Much  of  the  premium 
money  was  divided  among 
the  pupils  and  the  remainder 
was  used  for  school  supplies. 
The  old  wooden  bookcase  was 
replaced  by  a  good  modern 
library  case  with  glass  doors. 
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Figure  III 

A  clock,  water  cooler,  mirror  and  combs 
have  found  a  place  in  the  room.  New  books 
have  been  added  each  year.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  interior  of  the  building  shows 
some  of  these  articles. 

Through  the  kindness  of  twenty-one  man- 
ufacturers as  many  educational  exhibits  have 
been  secured.  Money  from  the  treasury  has 
been  used  to  pay  express  charges  on  these 
and  to  purchase  a  small  library  case  in  which 
to  keep  them.  Cardboard,  paste,  scissors, 
water  colors,  ink  and  many  things  needed  in 
preparing  the  exhibits  have  been  bought,  and 
there  is  now  over  sixteen  dollars  in  the  treas- 
ury for  books  and  other  things  that  may  be 
needed. 

We  have  a  splendid  trustee  who  has  always 
been  ready  to  help  in  every  undertaking  and 
in  making  improvements.  Every  fall  our 
schoolhouse  is  cleaned,  and  one  year  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  two  new  shelves  had 
been  put  up,  the  window  casings  painted  and 
the  desks  and  other  furniture  varnished. 
Another  year  a  new  flag  greeted  us.  At 
present,  plans  are  being  made  to  fill  in  around 
the  building  with  gravel  and  to  paint  the 
blackboard.  While  we  heartily  appreciate 
such  co-operation,  we  can  not  help  but  enjoy 
the  opportunities  and  the  independence  that 
our  treasury  affords. 


Thus  far  exhibitions  have 
been  discussed  from  a  finan  - 
cial standpoint.    Let  ns  now 
consider  the  time  required 
for  preparation  and  the  re- 
sults.   One  year,  a  man  of 
education  said  to  mo,  "Well, 
1   don't  know  how  much 
teaching  you  have  done  but 
you    certainly  have  a  fine 
exhibit."    I  should  like  to 
know  how  anyone  could  ex- 
pect pupils  to  do  the  work 
that  was  exhibited  if  they 
had  not  Lbeen  taught  some- 
thing.    In  my  experience, 
as  much  teaching  has  been 
done  in  preparing  exhibits 
as  was    done  before — per- 
haps more.    Now,  how  was 
it  possible? 
Large-sized  tablet  paper  was  used  for  all 
written  work.    Instead  of  copy  book  practice, 
id"  writing  period  was  often  taken  to  write 
a  part  of  a  page  and  it  was  finished  during 
the  day  in  busy  work  time.    When  a  bit  of 
English  was  especially  good  it  was  copied  dur- 
ing spare  moments,  and  saved.    In  the  same 
way  arithmetic  papers  were  prepared.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  five  best  specimens 
in  each  subject  that  had  been  done  by  dif- 
ferent grades  were  selected  and  mounted  011 
cardboard  with  brass  paper  fasteners. 

Drawing  periods  came  twice  a  week,  and 
ordinarily  each  pupil  tried  to  make  one  draw- 
ing during  the  period.  Varying  the  lessons 
from  time  to  time  resulted  in  a  good  variety. 
Each  of  four  different  grades  had  pencil 
drawings  to  make  a  mount — that  is,  enough 
small  drawings  which  when  mounted  filled  a 
cardboard  22  by  28  inches. 

Regular  geography  classes  were  sometimes 
omitted  and  the  time  given  to  map  work. 
Outlines  for  all  maps  were  traced.  For  prod- 
uct maps,  outlines  and  boundaries  of  divis- 
ions were  made  of  ink,  rivers  and  lakes  of 
blue  water  colors,  then  the  products  of  the 
different  sections  glued  or  sewed  in  place. 
The  relief  maps  were  made  of  salt  and  flour 
on  blue  cardboard.  The  different  divisions 
of  a  continent,  country  or  state  were  shown 


by  different  colors  made  by  mixing  water 
color:,  with  the  salt  ami  Hour  |>a:.te.  Some 
of  these  maps  show  in  Figure  U. 

A  few  recitations  were  omitted,  but  the 
map  work  was  of  educational  value.  Pass- 
ing from  one  grade  to  another  to  direct  the 
work  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  asking-ques- 
tions of  each  child.  Summing  up,  I  fail  to 
see  why  the  pupils  did  not  have  a  lesson  that 
was  as  instructive  and  impressive  as  one 
given  with  the  class  lined  upon  the  recitation 
seats  and  with  the  teacher  before  them. 

So  much  for  drawing,  map  and  written 
work.  The  nature  study  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter  requires  more  work,  but  a 
part  of  a  recess  or  nature  study  period  will 
put  many  leaves,  plants  and  flowers  into  the 
press  or  prepare  other  specimens,  for  "many 


Schoolroom  Showing  Articles  Bought  with 
Premium  Money 

hands  make  light  work."  Two  days  at  the 
end  of  the  year  provide  ample  time  for 
mounting  and  labeling  specimens  and  for  a 
general  "finish  up"  of  all  work. 

While  the  premium  money  is  ever  accept- 
able, it  does  not  represent  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  these  exhibitions.  The  year 
that  work  was  placed  on  the  wall  marked  a 
great  improvement  in  all  grades.  Each  pupil 
had  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  work  with 
that  of  the  others  and  each  strove  to  make 
his  look  the  best.  Pupils  came  to  appreciate 
their  ability.  They  realized  also  that  there  is 
truth  in  the  quotations  they  so  often  give, 
such  as  "Patience  and  perseverance  over- 
cometh  all  things;"  "Practice  makes  per- 
fect;" "Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  ail,  is 
worth  doing  well, "  and  many  others. 


A  DOVE  OF  PEACE  BORDER 


See  pattern  of  Dove  on  page  17. 
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The  Street  Car  System  of  Just  Right  Town 

A  Continuation  of  the  Doings  of  the  Little  Citizens  in  Building  a  Model  Town 

BY  MAUDE  M .  GRANT 


£<¥  WISH  that  we  had  street  cars 
A     Like  those  in  towns  we  see," 

Thus  complained  a  Citizen 
To  the  Mayor  gloomily. 

"I  have  to  walk  so  far  to  work 
I'm  tired  when  I  get  there; 

If  only  we  had  street  cars, 

Their  comfort  all  would  share. 

'  'There  are  so  many  people 
Who  live  so  far  from  town, 

I'm  sure  they'd  welcome  street  cars," 
Said  he  to  Mayor  Brown. 

The  Mayor  talked  to  the  Council, 
Told  of  the  street  car  plan, 

And  it  was  heartily  approved 
By  every  Council-man. 

"Now,  shall  we  let  some  company 

Operate  the  line  in  town  ? 
Or  shall  the  city  own  the  line?" 

Asked  Mayor  Billy  Brown. 

"If  Just  Right  people  own  the  line, 

'Twill  surely  better  be, 
For  we  can  sell  tickets  for  less 

Than  any  company. " 

The  matter  then  was  put  to  vote, 
To  all  in  Town  Just  Right; 

They  voted  all  to  own  the  line, 
If  own  the  line  they  might. 

And  it  was  not  so  many  weeks 
Before  new  cars,  and  neat, 

Were  gaily  clanging  up  and  down 
Upon  Just  Right's  main  street. 

A  great  convenience  it  was 
To  Citizens,  girls  and  boys ; 

They  much  enjoyed  the  easy  cars, 
The  clanging  and  the  noise. 


"I  Wish  That  We  Had  5treet  Car» 
Like  Those  in  Town,  We  See" 

Great  crowds  of  merry  people 

Rode  on  the  cars  each  day ; 
To  town,  to  school,  to  factory, 

The  cars  took  on  their  way. 

The  '  'Pay-As- You-Enter"  cars 

Were  more  convenient  so, 
For  it  saved  the  city  money 

When  crowds  got  on,  you  know. 

The  cheery,  happy  motor-men 
Soon  knew  their  patrons  well, 

And  stopped  the  car  at  the  right  street 
E'er  one  could  ring  the  bell. 

Conductors,  too,  were  most  polite 

To  any  strangers  there, 
And  gave  directions  well  when  asked, 

And  helped  the  old  with  care. 

A  sprinkling  street  car  came  with  June, 
And  went  over  all  the  town, 

Sprinkling  streets  and  car  tracks, 
So  the  dust  would  be  kept  down. 

An  "Observation"  streetcar 

Was  put  upon  the  the  line, 
And  visiting  strangers  in  the  town 

Found  this  car  very  fine. 


The  conductor  of  this  tourist  car 

Would  say  in  turn  to  all, 
"Look  on  your  left,  and  you  will  see 

Just  Right's  big  City  Hall. 

'  'An  Engine  House.  It's  Number  Three, 
We've  others,  too,  you  know. 

Here  is  our  big  Police  Station, 
Where  criminals  all  must  go. 

"Away  out  yonder  by  the  lake, 
You'll  see  our  pumping  station, 

And  in  this  block  the  ofhee  of 
The  Board  of  Education. 

"This  large  stone  building  on  your  right 

Is  our  Hospital,  quite  new, 
Many  people  are  treated  here, 

Rich,  poor,  and  well-to-do. 

"In  this  block  is  our  Telegraph 

And  Telephone  Company ; 
We've  wire  connections  to  all  towns, 

And  cables  o'er  the  sea. 

"This  is  our  High  School,  fine  and  large, 

Athletic  field  close  by, 
And  this  our  Public  Library, 

Most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

"You'll  notice  that  on  every  street 

No  bill-boards  are  in  sight, 
For  Citizens  said  there  should  not  be 

Such  boards  in  town  Just  Right. 

"You'll  notice  that  the  avenues 
Have  large  trees  on  each  side, 

For  trees  and  lawns  and  boulevards 
Are  the  Citizens'  greatest  pride." 

And  when  the  visitor  returns 
From  a  car  ride  of  this  kind, 

He  says,  "A  finer  town  than  this, 
I  cannot  call  to  mind.  " 


"There  Are  So  Many  People 
Who  Live  So  Far  from  Town" 
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TOYS  THAT  A  CHILD  CAN  MARE 

DESIGNED  -  BY  -  MARTHA  —  TELLER  —  KING 
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Picture  Study — "The  Aurora" 

BY   AGNES    D  A  N  I  E  L  L    D  O  D  S  O  N,    Teacher  Fourth  Grade,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


NOTE  :  The  teacher  should  provide  herself  with  a 
large  copy  of  "The  Aurora,"  to  teach  this  lesson. 
Detail  is  lost  in  a  small  picture  of  this  subject.  The 
half-cent  size  may  be  used  by  pupils  in  making 
Picture  Study  Booklets. 

N  THE"  Rospigliosi  Palace, 
Rome,  is  the  celebrated  ceil- 
ing painting,  "The  Aurora" 
by  Guido  Reni.  It  is  noted 
particularly  for  its  wonderful 
colorings,  and  is  the  greatest 
work  of  that  famous  painter. 

"Aurora"  means  "The  Dawn,"  and  she  is 
represented  in  various  ways  and  in  various 
stories.  In  legend  she  appears  chiefly  as  the 
abductor  of  beautiful  youths;  in  art,  as 
present  at  the  death  and  burial  of  the  god 
Memnon,  carrying  away  her  favorites.  She 
is  represented  also  as  the  goddess  of  Light. 
She  is  sometimes  represented  in  a  chariot  with 
winged  horses  preceding  Helios.    The  favor- 


far  out-classes  them  all.  See  how  she  floats 
on  the  soft  lleecy  clouds,  dropping  her  gar- 
lands of  beautiful  roses  to  the  waiting  earth 
beneath.  But  before  she  starts  she  waits  for 
Helios.  All  must  move  at  once.  From  Helios 
comes  the  wonderful  daylight.  Aurora  pre- 
cedes him  with  the  roses;  for  it  is  the  "rosy 
dawn"  she  represents.  On  her  face,  and  on 
the  filmy  covering,  which  so  gracefully  envel- 
ops her  body  and  forms  such  a  harmonious 
background  for  her  face  and  arms,  lies  the 
bright  sunlight. 

The  Morning  Star  is  wonderfully  bright. 
The  clouds  over  which  the  chariot  is  passing 
also  are  brilliantly  lighted.  At  Aurora's  feet 
the  ligh't  has  broken  through,  and  far  in  the 
distance  the  sky  is  glowing.  See  the  dark 
city  below,  how  far  away  it  seems. 

There  are  four  horses,  magnificent  and 
powerful  animals,  moving  as  one  horse.  They 


The  Aurora 


ite  picture  is,  as  represented  in  this  study,  a 
graceful  figure  of  a  woman,  a  goddess,  who 
precedes  Helios,  the  Sun  god,  as  he  drives  his 
chariot  through  the  sky. 

All  the  world  is  in  darkness.  It  is  night. 
Then,  after  a  time,  when  the  world's  workers 
should  be  aroused,  Aurora,  rising  from  her 
bed  in  the  ocean,  bids  her  sister,  Luna,  the 
moon,  depart,  and  bids  her  brother  Helios, 
the  sun,  to  arise  and  follow  her.  His  path  is 
across  the  sky,  and  each  day  the  world  awaits 
his  coming;  but,  that  his  resplendent  glory  be 
not  too  fearful,  Aurora  leads  the  way. 

Helios'  chariot  is  of  shining  gold.  He  is 
attended  by  the  Daylight  Hours.  His  horses 
are  powerful  animals,  fiery  in  temper;  feeling 
their  master's  hand  upon  the  reins,  they  rear 
and  plunge,  impatient  to  be  off. 

Seven  Hours  are  seen;  those  directly  in 
front  of  the  chariot  represent  the  early  morn- 
ing;  the  brightest  one  the  noon-time ;  those 
in  the  rear  the  late  afternoon. 

Above  the  center  and  prominent  in  the  pic- 
ture is  the  Morning  Star,  represented  by  a 
little  cherub  carrying  a  lighted  torch  out  into 
the  night. 

Splendid  as  Helios  is,  graceful  as  the  Hours 
are,  charming   the  cherub  appears  Aurora 


are  muscular  and  well  trained.  They  enjoy 
the  excitement  that  light  and  fire  seem  to 
arouse  in  animal  and  man.  How  well  their 
spirit  and  life  are  depicted!  The  ears  stand 
up,  the  manes  are  flying,  nostrils  are  ex- 
tended, the  teeth,  and  even  the  folds  of  flesh 
where  the  head  and  legs  bend  can  be  easily 
seen.  The  eye  shows  intelligence.  How 
gracefully  yet  how  firmly  and  masterly  Helios 
handles  the  reins  with  but  one  hand!  His 
other  hand  rests  easily  and  firmly  on  the  side 
of  the  chariot.  See  how  the  cords  stand  out 
in  the  neck  of  Helios.  His  face  expresses  de- 
termination and  kindness.  The  master  hand 
has  the  fiery  steeds  under  complete  control. 

There  is  much  action  expressed  in  this  pic- 
ture. All  appear  to  be  moving.  The  Hours 
encircle  the  chariot  and  move  forward  with 
the  Sun.  The  clouds  are  lifting.  The  cherub, 
while  resting  one  foot  upon  the  reins,  seems 
hurrying  forward  too.  He  holds  the  torch 
with  both  hands,  and,  with  his  one  foot 
raised,  is  a  well  balanced  figure. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  seen  the  paint- 
ing that  always  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  return 
to  Aurora.  Of  the  great  painting  and  of  all 
the  figures,  Aurora  gradually  gains  one's  en- 
tire attention.    There  is  a  magnetism  in  her 


beauty,  a  strange  fascination  in  her  grace. 
She  seems  to  be  resting  on  the  clouds  yet 
floating  along  with  them. 

Guido  Reni  was  one  of  the  first  painters  to 
introduce  the  soft  effect  so  wonderfully  pre- 
sented here.  Notice  how  gracefully  the  soft 
covering  of  the  Hours  floats  away,  particularly 
of  the  one  whose  back  is  towards  us  and  who 
seems  to  be  directing  the  way. 

"Trifles  make  perfection,  but  perfection  is 
no  trifle,"  is  strongly  exemplified  in  this 
study.  How  carefully  each  thumb  and  finger, 
each  toe,  and  every  fold  of  covering  is  de- 
picted. The  hair  of  every  figure  is  arranged 
differently.  The  hair  of  Helios  seems  to  radi- 
ate the  brightness  of  the  sun,  while  the  hair 
of  the  figure  at  the  back  of  the  chariot  is 
ruffled  by  the  cape  of  Helios.  There  is  a  simi- 
larity in  the  shape  of  Helios'  cape,  the  cherub's 
wing  and  the  drapery  around  Aurora. 

THE  ARTIST 

Guido  Reni  was  born  in  Italy  in  1575  and 
died  in  1642.  One  of  the  most  famous  paint- 
ers that  ever  lived,  he  lacked  originality.  He 
copied  his  studies,  not  directly  nor  entirely, 
but  enough  so  that  he  could  claim  none  as  en- 
tirely a  product  of  his  own  genius. 

From  a  technical  standpoint  his  works  were 
considered  good.  In  drawing,  color  and  com- 
position he  was  not  excelled.  His  pictures 
show  much  sentiment,  and  while  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  soft  effect,  yet  it  proved 
his  undoing.  At  first  it  was  popular,  but 
promiscuously  followed,  it  lost  its  acquired 
standard. 

Guido  Reni  was  the  son  of  a  musician.  He 
decorated  many  chapels,  some  in  Rome, 
Naples,  Ravenna  and  other  places.  With  his 
increased  reputation,  came  increased  jealousy ; 
and  when  commissioned  by  the  priest  to  dec- 
orate a  certain  chapel  in  Naples,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  Rome,  to  save  his  life. 

"The  Aurora"  is  world  famed.  It  is  un- 
equalled in  nobility  of  line  and  poetry.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  in  Rome. 

SENTENCES  FOR  BOOFILETS 

"The  Aurora"  is  a  very  wonderful  painting. 

It  is  in  a  palace,  painted  in  the  ceiling. 

It  is  beautifully  colored. 

Aurora  is  a  goddess  and  is  sometimes  called 
"The  Fairv  of  the  Dawn." 

She  is  leading  the  way  for  Helios,  the  Sun 
god.  to  cross  the  sky. 

She  has  roses  to  scatter  as  she  floats  along. 

Helios  is  the  Sun  god.  His  chariot  is  golden 
and  he  brings  out  the  sun  each  day. 

The  seven  figures  around  the  chariot  arc  the 
Daylight  Hours.  They  help  Helios  in  his 
drive.  The  Morning  Star  is  resting  on  the 
reins,  carrying  a  burning  torch. 

This  famous  picture  was  painted  by  Guido 
Reni,  an  Italian  painter. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article  is  the  ninth  and  concluding 
one  in  this  series  of  picture  study  by  Miss  Dodson.  The  master- 
pieces considered  iu  the  series  were:  "Queen  Louise;"  "Sir 
Galahad;"  "Pilgrims  Going  to  Church;"  "Christ  in  the  Temple;" 
"Going  to  the  Squire;"  "Diogenes  In  Search  of  an  Houest  Man;" 
"The  Dancing  Children;"  "The  Return  to  the  Farm;''  and  "The 
Aurora. 11  A  new  series  of  Picture  Study  articles  will  he  begun 
in  the  June  number,  arranged  by  Fred  II.  Daniels,  Director  of 
Drawing,  Newton.  Mass, 
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Home  Gardens  for  Profit 

BY    LEWIS    S  .    MILLS,    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Towns  of  Avon  and  Farmington,  Conn. 


HE  United  States  Government 
has  appropriated  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  promote  agricul- 
tural club  work  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  Club  Organizer  for 


each  state.  The  teachers  in  each  respective 
state  may  secure  the  name  and  address  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Club'Director  through  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  In  this  way 
much  useful  information  may  be  secured  and 
the  full  details  of  the  club  work  explained. 
In  connection  with  the  rural  schools  it  is  wise 
to  endeavor  to  interest  some  of  the  older  pu- 
pils, both  boys  and  girls,  of  the  school  in  the 
club  work.  In  Connecticut  we  have  corn 
clubs,  potato  clubs,  garden  and  canning  clubs, 
and  poultry  clubs.  Boys  and  girls  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age  may  join.  The  condi- 
tions are  much  the  same  in  each  state. 

Last  year  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
shelled  corn  in  Connecticut  was  forty-eight 
bushels.  The  average  yield  for  the  Connecti- 
cut Corn  Club  members  was  seventy-five 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  The  average 
value  of  corn  per  acre  for  the  state  was  $32.13. 
The  average  value  per  acre  for  Connecticut 
Corn  Club  members  was  $97.72.  Far  too  much 
of  the  farm  work  is  done  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner. The  foregoing  facts  prove  that  results 
are  far  from  what  they  might  be. 

The  following  are  a  few  individual  records: 
Kirby  Smith,  of  Columbia,  Conn.,  110  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre;  Mason  Parker,  of 
Mansfield,  $89.22  profit  per  acre  on  corn. 
Bertha  Greene  of  Coventry,  50  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes on  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Charles 
Hubbard,  of  Lime  Rock,  $202  profit  in  one 
year  from  forty-five  eggs.  This  boy  was  but 
ten  years  of  age. 

Work  of  this  kind  inculcates  habits  of  ac- 
counting [and  the  habit  of  mentally  balancing 
each  proposition  to  see  whether  it  is  paying 
or  not.  Tests  have  repeatedly  shown  that  a 
great  number  of  farmers  keep  from  year  to 
year  certain  cows  which  do  not  pay  their  way, 
and  that  many  other  things  on  some  farms 
are  conducted  in  a  way  that  realizes  no  prof- 
its. This  is  so  because  no  accurate  accounts 
are  kept  and  the  farmer  does  not  know 
whether  the  particular  ventures  are  paying. 
When  we  couple  idle  children  and  idle  ground 
we  may  estimate  the  profit  at  about  100'/  . 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

1.  Plant  beans,  peas,  squash,  corn,  wheat 
and  other  seeds  in  shallow  vessels  of  clean 
sawdust  and  keep  warm  and  moist.  This  may 
be  done  at  school.  In  this  way  the  sprouting 
seeds  may  be  studied  without  any  objectiona- 
ble dirt.  Study  roots  and  stems,  which  sprout 
first?  which  way  does  each  grow,  and  which 
grows  the  faster?  Compare  the  roots  and 
stems  of  the  several  plants.  From  a  study  of 
the  roots,  consider  the  kind  of  treatment  that 
would  be  best  in  transplanting  and  in  culti- 
vating the  plants. 

2.  Make  special  observations  and  reports  of 
the  activities  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 


3.  Take  a  cupful  of  soil,  both  surface  and 
subsoil,  into  the  schoolroom.  Keep  it  warm 
and  moist  and  observe  what  weeds  or  grasses 
sprout.  How  do  weed  seeds  get  scattered  .' 
How  do  they  increase  in  many  gardens?  Ex- 
amine the  soil  with  a  microscope  and  observe 
its  animal  life  and  its  formation.  Of  what  is 
soil  formed  and  how  is  it  done? 

Whenever  the  opportunity  offers  score  a 
point  against  weeds.  Place  tremendous  em- 
phasis on  this.  There  is  no  excuse  for  weeds. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  decent  crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes  and  a  crop  of  weeds  on  the  same 
ground  in  the  same  year.  The  United  States 
Government  estimates  that  weeds  cost  the 
country  one  billion  dollars  annually  in  lessened 
crop  yield.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
to  fight  weeds  is  to  prevent  them  from  matur- 
ing seeds.  People  who  have  made  records 
per  acre  in  raising  corn  and  potatoes  have 
without  exception  kept  down  the  weeds. 

4.  Draw  the  garden  to  a  scale.  Plan  to 
place  the  several  plants  in  different  positions 
from  those  of  last  year.  Where  last  year's 
peas  and  beans  put  nitrogen  into  the  soil, 
plant  leaf  plants  this  year,  such  as  lettuce, 
cabbage  and  spinach. 

The  plan  given  with  this  article  shows  a 
garden  which  is  continued  from  year  to  year 
in  the  same  place.  The  land  slopes  a  little 
towards  the  south.  On  the  north  side  are 
fruit  trees  and  a  tight  board  fence  as  a  wind- 
break. The  rows  run  north  and  south  as  this 
affords  a  better  opportunity  for  the  sun  to 
shine  on  the  ground  between  the  rows  and  so 
w  arm  the  soil  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  as 
they  grow.  In  a  garden  of  this  size  but  one 
kind  of  corn  can  be  raised  as  two  or  more 
kinds  will  tend  to  mix.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  cucumbers  and  the  several  melons 
widely  separated  as  otherwise  they  may  mix. 
The  sweet  corn  may  well  be  planted  at  inter- 


vals of  from  one  to  two  weeks  apart  to  insure 
a  continuous  supply.  The  early  potatoes  may 
sometimes  be  followed  by  late  turnips,  or 
winter  turnips.  By  making  and  keeping,  a 
plan  of  the  garden  as  indicated,  the  work  is 
not  done  in  a  careless  manner;  also  in  this 
way  it  is  easy  to  plan  the  proper  rotation  of 
crops  from  year  to  year. 

In  making  the  rows  one  of  the  best  ways  is 
to  measure  the  proper  distance  at  each  end 
and  drive  stakes.    In  this  way  a  string  can 
be  stretched  across  for  each  row.    1  Make  cer 
tain  that  it  is  straight.) 

5.  In  connection  with  all  the  garden  work, 
teachers  should  give  very  definite  direction-, 
so  pupils  may  not  work  in  an  aimless  way. 

(i.  Endeavor  to  have  some  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful farmers  come  occasionally  for  a  brief 
talk  to  the  school.  This  will  encourage  the 
children.  Some  useful  information  will  be 
given;  also  the  farmers  will  take  more  inter- 
est in  the  work  and  efforts  of  the  school. 

7.  Perhaps  the  following  have  been  sown: 
radish,  beet,  lettuce,  turnip,  string  beans, 
peas,  etc.  Let  us  consider  the  care  after 
planting  or  sowing. 

The  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
weedy  or  hard.  Keep  the  soil  stirred  up  be- 
tween the  rows.  If  the  stirring  or  hoeiniv  is 
well  done  there  will  be  very  few  weeds  except 
between  the  plants.  A  light  hand-weeder  is 
good  to  stir  the  soil  between  small  plants  and 
to  work  out  the  weeds. 

Do  not  water  the  plants  when  the  sun  is 
shining  on  them.  Morning  and  evening  are 
the  best  times.  Sprinkle  the  garden  every 
day  until  the  plants  are  an  inch  high.  After 
this  a  thorough  sprinkling  every  few  days  is 
sufficient. 

When  transplanting  take  up  a  little  soil 
with  each  plant.  An  old  table  fork  is  ex- 
cellent for  this  purpose. 
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BLACKBOARD  BORDER  OF  A  SPRAY  OF  OLIVES  ■ 

From  the  Teachers'  Workshop 


"Does  It  Pay?" 

By  D.  E. 

is  a  ((notation  which  1 
learned  as  a  child  and  which 
^^^^^^M  has  always  remained  in  my 
S^ilf  ■  \fe  memory;  it  is  this:  "1  shall 
^^^^^^^  pass  through  this  world  but 
1  ^^V°nrRP  J  once.  Any  good  thing  that  I 
can  do  or  any  kindness  that  I  can  show  to 
any  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  it  nor  neglect  it,  as  I  shall  not 
pass  this  way  again.  " 

So,  is  it  worth  while  to  be  kind  to  those 
wild  little  Italians  that  you  find  in  your 
classes,  or  to  any  pupils  in  fact?  Does  it 
really  pay  ?  I  shal  1  never  forget  the  first  time 
I  was  sent  to  teach  sewing  in  the  Italian 
quarter  of  one  of  our  large  cities.  The  class 
I  faced  was  known  as  the  "Employment 
Class,"  and  was  made  up  of  girls  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  who  were  just  waiting 
until  the  law  would  permit  them  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work.  The  class  numbered 
about  forty,  and  was  known  everywhere  as  a 
hard  class  to  manage.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
general  under-current  of  disorder,  as  though 
they  were  ready  for  trouble  at  an  instant's 
notice.  I  was  a  new  teacher,  consequently 
all  their  various  tricks  must  be  tried,  and 
everyv  means  of  annoyance  practiced.  All 
went  well  until  the  room-teacher  left;  then 
Guiseppina  began  to  cause  trouble. 

Guiseppina  was  the  particular  problem  of 
this  class,  in  fact  she  was  generally  known 
among  the  teachers  as  an  "incorrigible  girl." 
At  this  time  she  was  seated  in  the  front  of 
the  room  and  behind  a  screen  where  the  other 
pupils  might  not  see  her  naughty  actions. 

Whenever  teachers  in  that  district  cor- 
rected pupils  they  spoke  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice;  then  if  that  had  no  effect  they  would 
fairly  shout  at  the  child,  for  you  know  that 
a  teacher  gets  out  of  patience  at  times.  So 
I  tried  that  method  on  Guiseppina  and  cried 
out,  "I  want  you  to  stop  talking.  Sit  around 
in  your  seat!"  What  was  my  astonishment, 
my  utter  amazement,  to  be  answered  in  a 
tone  exactly  like  my  own  and  with  these 
words,  "Well,  I  won't!"  But  she  turned 
around,  and  I  never  tried  that  method  again 
on  Guiseppina. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  noted  more  trouble 
brewing.    Going  over  to  this  same  girl,  I 


said  quietly,  "Won't  you  please  sit  around 
and  do  your  own  work  so  that  I  may  teach 
the  class?  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  fair 
to  me,  do  you  ?"  '  'No,  ma'm, ' '  was  the  meek 
reply.  I  was  almost  as  much  astonished  this 
time  as  I  had  been  before. 

A  few  months  later  I  left  the  school  to  go 
to  another  part  of  the  city.  After  school, 
the  night  of  my  last  lesson  there,  I  called 
Guiseppina  to  me  and  thanked  her  kindly  for 
trying  so  hard,  and  being  so  polite.  Her 
reply  was  simply  this,  "You're  welcome. " 
But  she  went  back  to  her  seat,  and,  with  her 
head  down  in  her  arms,  cried  as  though  her 
heart  would  break.  I  wondered  to  myself, 
"Was  she  'incorrigible?'  Could  it  be  possible 
that  there  was  virtue  hidden  here  after  all? 
Was  she  then  only  a  human  being  who  needed 
to  be  treated  as  one?" 

You  smile  and  say,  "Well,  Guiseppina  is 
an  exception!"  Perhaps!  but  I  found  as  I 
went  about  from  class  to  class  that  I  got  from 
the  pupi  Is  just  exactly  wh  at  I  gave.  Just  what 
I  was  willing  to  put  into  my  work  just  so  much 
I  got  in  return. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  pays  to  be  kind. 
To  me  it  seems  worth  while. 

Work  That  Interested  a  Mother 

By  Margaret  Patterson 

"j\/[ISS  ODELL  is  a  very  interesting 
1V1  teacher.    She  always  has  something 
new,  instructive  and  entertaining,"  said  a 
mother  to  her  friend. 

'  'I  stopped  in  her  room  twenty  minutes 
before  the  time  for  school  to  be  dismissed  to 
wait  for  Richard,  and  found  the  third  grade 
children  all  busily  working  away  with  scis- 
sors, string,  brown  paper  and  little  boxes  and 
rolls.  'We  are  having  a  lesson  on  doing  up 
and  addressing  packages  to  be  sent  by  Parcel 
Post, '  said  Miss  Odell.  I  watched  the  chil- 
dren wrap  up  and  tie  their  little  packages, 
and  some  of  them  did  the  work  very  nicely 
too.  Then  Miss  Odell  showed  them  about 
the  address,  writing  a  sample  address  on  the 
board.  Each  child  chose  a  different  address 
for  his  package.  Then  came  the  address 
of  the  sender  prefaced  by  'From'  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner. 

"When  the  packages  were  ready,  Miss 
Odell  passed  colored  parquetry  squares  for 
stamps  and  the  children  stuck  them  on  their 


packages,  some  of  the  larger  packages  hav- 
ing two  or  three  stamps  on  them.  The  chil- 
dren whose  packages  were  done  neatly  and 
addressed  correctly  were  allowed  to  take 
them  home,  and  those  that  were  wrong 
were  saved  for  correction  the  next  day.  Miss 
Odell  says  she  teaches  letter  addresses  in  the 
same  way,  with  oblongs  of  stiff  paper,  par- 
quetry squares  for  stamps,  the  correct  form 
of  address,  and  on  the  reverse  side,  the  two 
diagonals  drawn  with  pencil,  and  a  par- 
quetry circle  stuck  at  their  intersection  for  a 
seal.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
like  real  letters  these  addressed  oblongs  look. 

'  'These  two  lessons,  on  the  letter  addresses 
and  the  parcels,  afford  much  material  for 
language  work.  For  instance,  a  child  directs 
his  letter  to  an  aunt  in  Chicago,  and  inva- 
riably he  or  some  one  else  in  the  class  can  tell 
something  about  Chicago.  Other  addresses 
will  call  forth  other  facts  as  well." 

In  the  Music  Class 

By  Elizabeth  Fraser 

t4(^\H  YES,"  said  Julia  Goodwin  to  her 
friend  Kathleen  Barry,  '  'yes,  we  have 
music  in  our  school,  but  one  can't  expect 
much  from  it  with  no  regular  teacher  and  no 
training  in  teaching  music.  I've  wished 
more  than  once  I  had  a  piano  for  our  calis- 
thenic  drill  and  marches  and  to  accompany 
our  songs. ' ' 

"Oh,  Julia,"  returned  Kathleen,  "let  me 
tell  you  what  Lutie  Wells  did.  You  know  I 
visited  her  while  she  was  teaching  that 
school  out  in  the  Gladville  district.  Well, 
Lutie  had  a  banjo  or  mandolin,  I've  forgot  ten 
which  but  it  doesn't  matter,  and  she  took  it 
to  school  with  her  and  played  for  the  calis- 
thenics, the  marches  and  the  songs." 

"What  an  idea!"  said  Julia.  "Why,  I 
could  take  my  guitar  and  do  that  too. " 

"'Indeed  you  could,"  agreed  Kathleen. 
"If  you  like  I'll  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
she  did  in  her  music  class." 

"Wait  till  I  get  my  notebook,"  said  Julia. 
"Any  idea  on  music  teaching  is  most  accept- 
able to  me. ' ' 

"One  of  the  things  the  children  enjoyed,  " 
began  Kathleen,  when  Julia  returned  with 
her  notebook,  "was  singing  the  scale.  When 
they  had  learned  the  notes,  Lutie  let  them 

(Continued  on  pa^e  7C> 
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Busy  Work  Patterns  for  a  Mother  Goose  Border 

Carbon  or  hectographed  eopies  of  this  pattern  may  be  given  to  pupils  to  trace,  color  and  cut.  Let  Miss  Muffet  wear  a  soft  yellow  gown  and  cap 
with  white  ribbon,  kerchief,  cuffs,  apron  and  shoes.  Add  a  touch  of  red  to  the  yellow  to  soften  the  color.  Her  bowl  is  blue  with  a  white  band,  and  the 
stool  is  blue.  Add  red  and  yellow  to  the  blue  to  dull  it.  Outline  heavily  after  painting.  A  transparency  may  be  made  of  this  drawing  by  covering  it 
with  waxed  tissue  paper  and  fitting  it  into  a  pasteboard  frame.    Children  enjoy  seeing  the  light  shine  through  a  colored  transparency. 


Little  Miss  Muffet 
Sat  on  a  tuffet, 
Eating  of  curds  and  whey; 
There  came  a  spider, 
And  sat  down  beside  her, 
And  frightened  Miss  Muffet 
away. 
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When  Paul  Comes  Home 

BY   MARY   A  .    L  A  S  E  L  L  E ,    Author  of  "Dramatizations  of  School  Classics" 


CHARACTERS 

Mrs.  Stahl,  a  widow. 
Grandmother  Stahl. 
Jennie  Stahl,  aged  twelve. 
Annie  Stahl,  aged  ten. 
Susie  Stahl,  aged  eight. 
Johnnie  Stahl,  aged  six. 
Postman. 

Neighbors,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Brown. 
SCENE 

A  plainly  furnished  room  in  the  Stahl 
home.  It  is  bright  and  cheerful  with 
blossoming  plants.  Grandma.  Stahl  is 
knitting.  Mrs.  Stahl  is  sewing.  John- 
nie is  playing  with  his  toys,  and  t  he  girls 
are  making  wreaths  lor  a  May  Day 
festival. 

Annie  (holding  up  wreath) — Look, 
mother!  isn't  this  going  to  be  lovely? 

Mother— Yes,  dear,  that  is  a  beautiful 
wreath.  Would  it  not  be  fine,  girls,  if 
Paul  came  home  on  the  clay  of  your 
festival  ? 

Jenne— Oh,  wouldn't  that  be  grand! 
Girls,  let's  wish  and  wish  that  he  can 
come  on  that  very  day. 

Grandmother— The  dear,  good  boy! 
My  old  eyes  ache  for  a  sight  of  him. 
To  think  that  we  have  not  seen  him  for 
a  long  long  year.  Well,  he  will  be  here 
very  soon.  Read  his  last  letter,  daugh- 
ter, and  let  us  hear  again  what  our  line 
lad  says  of  himself. 

Susie — Yes,  mother,  please  do.  Read 
Paul's  letter  once  more. 

Mother  (reading  letter)  — 
"Dear  Mother: 

"If  all  goes  well,  I  shall  be  at  home 
with  you  by  the  middle  of  May.  I  know 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have 
passed  my  examinations  and  that  my 
rank  is  number  three  in  a  class  of  forty. 
Not  so  bad  for  a  country  boy,  is  it, 
mother?  But  I  should  despise  myself  if 
I  did  not  stand  well,  for  I  have  had  the 
bravest  little  mother  sewing  her  fingers 
to  the  bone  for  me  all  these  years,  and 
now  that  I  am  a  great  fellow  with  mus- 
cles like  iron,  and  nerves  like  steel,  and 
a  fairly  good  brain  to  manage  my  body, 
I  am  going  to  see  that  you  and  grand- 
mother and  the  little  ones  have  a  grand 
good  time  in  the  future.  No  more  sew- 
ing at  night  or  scrimping  and  saving  for 
Paul.  I  am  coming  home  for  a  little 
vacation,  in  which  we  will  all  go  fishing 
and  rowing  and  picnicking  on  the  river, 
(Cries  of  "oh,  goody!  goody!"  from  the 
children)  and  when  summer  comes  I 
am  going  to  begin  my  work  as  a  civil 
engineer  by  helping  to  lay  out  the  new 
railroad  through  our  town,  so  I  shall 
live  at  home  with  all  of  you;  and  on 
warm  evenings  we  will  have  supper 
under  the  trees,  and  after  supper 
Grandmother  will  knit,  and  you  will 
sew,  and  the  children  will  sit  as  quiet 
as  mice  while  I  tell  you  about  my  life 
in  the  Government  school;  and  who  will 
be  so  happy  as  the  Stahl  family  ?  This 
will  be  the  last  letter  that  I  shall  write 
you  from  the  school ;  so  good-by  until 


5  our  big  boy  runs  up  the  steps  and  gives 
Ins  little  mother  a  regular  bear's  hug. 

"Your  loving  Paul.  " 

(Grandmother  wipes  her  eyes  saying, 
"The  best  boy  that  ever  lived!"  while 
I  he  children  dance  about  the  room, 
:  'uniting,  "Paul  is  coming!  Paul  is 
coming!") 

Susie— How,  I  wish  he  would  come  on 
I  he  day  of  the  festival !  Wouldn't  that 
l>e  lovely?  0  girls,  let's  practice  our 
May  Day  song,  now  that  we  have  our 
wreaths  ready, 

(The  children  sing,  "The  Search  for 
the  May  Queen,"  given  on  this  page.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  song  Jennie  runs 
up  to  her  mother  and  puts  a  wreath  upon 
her  head.  The  other  children  clap  their 
hands  and  as  they  dance  about  Mrs.  Stahl 
they  repeat  the  first  verse  of  the  song. ) 

Jennie—  O  gins,  isn't  it  just  lovely  to 
crown  mother  as  our  queen!  Mother  is 
our  queen.  The  queen  of  our  home,  and 
our  good  Paul  will  be  the  king!  Oh, 
won't  we  all  be  happy?  Mother,  may 
we  practice  a  song  about  home  so  that 
we  can  sing  it  when  Paul  comes?  Grand- 
mother, you  must  sing  too,  and,  John- 
nie, you  can  sing  this  song.  (They  sing 
"Home  Sweet  Home."  As  they  finish 
the  second  verse  a  loud  knock  is  heard 
at  the  door.  They  stop  singing  and  look 
at  each  other  as  Mrs.  Stahl  says,  "Who 
can  that  be?") 

Annie  (peering  from  the  window) — 
It  is  the  postman,  mother,  and  he  has  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

Grandmother— I  fear  it  is  some  bad 
news. 

(Johnnie  clings  to  his  mother  as  she 
opens  the  door.) 

Postman — Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Stahl. 
Here  is  a  special  delivery  for  you. 
Please  sign  right  here.  No  bad  news, 
I  hope.    Thank  you.    Good  day. 

(Mrs.  Stahl  stares  at  the  letter  and 
turns  it  over  without  opening  it.) 

Grandmother  (coming  forward) — Well, 
daughter,  who  is  the  letter  from?  Heaven 
be  praised.  It  is  Paul's  good,  firm  hand- 
writing so  the  boy  is  not  sick.  Let  us 
open  it  and  see  what  he  says.  (Mrs. 
Stahl  opens  the  letter  while  they  all 
crowd  around  her.  She  reads  it  to  her- 
self and  exclaims  loudly,  "It  cannot 
be!") 

Children— Read  it  to  us,  mother. 
What  is  it  that  Paul  has  written? 

(Mother  sits  down  and  hands  the  let- 
ter to  Grandmother.) 

Mother — Grandmother,  you  read  it 
to  us. 

Grandmother — I  cannot  understand  it. 
Grandmother  (adjusting  her  spectacles 
and  reading)  — 

"Dear  Mother: 

"You  will  probably  have  heard  before 
this  that  our  country  has  declared  war, 
and  all  of  us  boys  in  the  Government 
school  have  enlisted  today.  We  start 
for  the  front  tomorrow.    I  do  not  know 
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1.  Who   shall    be    our  Queen   of  May?  Sing  we  now    in     mer  -  ry  lay, 

2.  Who   shall    be    our  Queen    of  May?  She  must  be   both   fair    and  gay, 

3.  Who  shall    be    our  Queen  of  May?  She  shall  reign  this    hap  -  py  day. 


=1= 


O'er   the  world   so   bright  and  fair, 
Win-some,  laugh-ing,  cheer  -  ful,  bright, 
O'er  this   joy  -  ous  world  so.  bright, 


Fra- grant  flovv'rs  and  blos-soms  rare. 
Do  -  ing  al  -  ways  what  is  right. 
She     shall  rule    un  -  til    the  night. 


- 1  *  •  * 
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Shall    we  find  her?  Yes,  wc    will,      III      the  woods  or     on    the  hill. 


what  the  war  is  about,  but  I  must  go 
when  our  ruler  calls  for  men.  Little 
mother,  I  hate  to  think  that  I  cannot 
work  for  you  and  the  children.  I  have 
made  such  different  plans  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  I  was  going  to  see  that  you  all 
had  such  a  happy  time  this  year  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  years.  And  now,  mother 
and  grandmother  and  little  ones,  I  must 
say  good-by. 

"  Your  loving  Paul.  " 

"P.  S.  Girls,  be  good  to  mother  and 
don't  let  her  work  too  hard.  Bring  up 
the  water  from  the  well  and  save  her 
steps  in  all  the  ways  that  you  can.  Poor 
little  mother,  she  must  be  very  tired 
with  all  the  hard  work  that  she  has 
done. " 

Mother— My  boy,  my  little  Paul.  My 
fine,  manly  son.  (She  bows  her  head 
upon  the  table. ) 

Susie — Paul  gone  to  the  war?  Paul 
not  coming  home  ? 

Jennie— What  war?  Why  is  there  a 
war  ? 

Annie — Oh,  why  has  Paul  gone  to  I  In- 
war? 

(Johnnie  begins  to  cry. ) 

Annie — Why,  mother,  he  may  be  shot! 
Our  Paul  may  be  killed! 

(Mrs.  Stahl  does  not  raise  her  head 
and  the  children  run  to  their  grand- 
mother. ) 

Grandmother  (in  a  dazed  way) — Out- 
little  Paul  gone  to  war!  Our  boy 
who  wouldn't  kill  a  bird  in  the  forest 
gone  to  shoot  at  men  and  at  lads  like 
himself,  and  to  be  shot  at!  To  kill  and 
perhaps  to  be  killed!  This  is  wicked! 
monstrous!  It  cannot  be  true!  (She 
snatches  up  the  letter  and  reads  it  again. 
The  girls  begin  to  cry.  There  is  a  knock 
at  the  door  and  Mrs.  Brown  enters  with 
a  newspaper  in  her  hand.) 

Mrs.  Brown— I  see  that  you  have  heard 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Mrs. 
Stahl.  I  read  in  this  paper  that  Paul 
has  enlisted  with  all  the  other  boys  from 
the  Government  school.  There  has  al- 
ready been  one  terrific  battle  with  a  loss 
of  fourteen  hundred  men.  (Mrs.  Stahl 
starts  to  her  feet.)  Now,  Mrs.  Stahl, 
don't  get  excited.  No,  Paul's  name  is 
not  in  this  list.  He  will  probably  come 
home  all  right  without  a  scratch  on  him. 
Well,  good  day,  neighbor,  I  will  watch 
the  paper  and  if  I  see  Paul's  name  in 
it,  I  will  bring  it  right  over. 

Grandmother — Paul 's  name  ?  Our  boy 's 
name?  Among  the  dead  or  wounded? 
Oh,  it  is  too  cruel !  Why,  why  must  this 
war  be  fought?  (She  reads  the  paper 
hastily.)  There  is  no  cause  for  this 
wicked  war.  It  is  simply  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  rulers.  And  our  brave  boy 
must  go  and  be  shot  at  and  must  him- 
self shoot  at  human  beings,  because  of 
this  foolish  quarrel.  This  war  is  hor- 
rible! It  is  beyond  belief  that  human 
beings  can  force  other  human  beings 
into  anything  so  evil. 

Johnnie — But  what  is  war  like,  grand- 
mother ? 

Grandmother — War  is  the  killing  of 
men  by  other  men  who  should  be  their 
good  friends.  Our  Paul  has  been  taught 
to  love  and  to  try  to  help  all  human 
beings,  but  in  war  he  will  learn  to  shoot 
at  men  and  boy.s  and  try  to  kill  them. 
And  for  what?  Read  what  he  says: 
"I  do  not  know  the  causes  of  the  war." 
And  even  while  we  are  talking  Paul  and 
thousands  of  other  brave  boys  like  him, 
who  are  needed  in  their  homes,  just  as 
he  is  needed  here,  may  be  lying  cold 
and  dead. 

Mrs.  Stahl — 0  mother,  stop!  I  cannot 
bear  it!  Have  mercy  upon  me  and  the 
children.  Johnnie,  bring  your  father's 
picture  to  me. 

(The  children  cluster  around  their 
mother  as  she  holds  the  picture.) 

Mrs.  Stahl — Children,  your  father  was 
killed  in  one  of  the  dreadful  battles  of 
a  cruel,  wicked  war.  He,  like  Paul,  did 
not  even  know  what  be  was  fighting  for, 
but  at  the  call  of  our  ruler  he  had  to 
leave  his  happy  home  and  all  of  us  whom 


he  loved  so  well  and  go  to  fight  and  to 
kill  men  whom  he  did  not  hate  or  wish 
to  injure  in  any  way;  for  he  was  one  of 
the  kindest,  most  loving-hearted  men 
that  ever  lived.  He  gave  his  life  at  the 
call  of  the  ruler  of  his  country.  But 
that  whole  war  was  a  monstrous  wrong. 

Annie— Is  any  war  right,  mother? 

Mother — No!  no!  It  cannot  be!  There 
must  be  some  better  way  to  settle  quar- 
rels than  the  bloody  way  of  war!  My 
boy!  my  boy!  To  take  you  when  we 
need  you  so! 

(A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.  John- 
nie opens  it,  and  Mr.  Smith  enters  in 
great  excitement.  He  has  a  paper  in 
Ins  hand.) 

Mr.  Smith — Heaven  be  praised,  Mrs. 
Stahl !  They  have  found  a  way  to  settle 
this  quarrel  without  going  to  war  and 
your  boy  and  mine  will  be  with  us  soon. 

(The  Stahl  family  gather  around  Mr. 
Smith  in  great  excitement.  The  chil- 
dren jump  for  joy.) 

Mr.  Smith  (reading) — Orders  have 
been  received  at  military  headquarters 
t.o  disband  the  troops,  for  in  meetings  al 
the  capitals  of  the  two  countries  last 
evening  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  quar- 
rel to  the  Supreme  Court  al  The  Hague, 
and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  that 
Court.    There  will  be  no  war. 

(Great  rejoicing  in  the  Stahl  family. 
Cries  of  "No  war!"  "No  war!"  "Paul 
will  come  home!") 

Annie — What  is  the  Supreme  Court  at 
The  Hague,  mother? 

Mrs.  Stahl — It  is  a  sort  of  umpire  to 
decide  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  quar- 
rels between  nations.  Several  years 
ago  the  Czar  of  Russia  sent  out  an  in- 
vitation to  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  to  send  representatives,  who 
should  meet  at  some  place  and  try  to 
make  a  plan  that  would  do  away  with 
wars  between  nations.  These  men  met 
for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1899,  at  a  palace  in  The  Hague  in  Hol- 
land. A  few  years  later,  representa- 
tives from  forty  nations  met  again  at 
The  Hague,  and  this  time  a  permanent 
court  was  established,  which  was  to  de- 
cide all  disputes  between  nations  and 
thus  prevent  the  long,  costly  and  bloody 
wars  from  which  the  world  has  always 
suffered.  Wars  which  have  destroyed 
the  best  young  men  of  the  nation,  men 
like  our  Paul,  who  could  have  done 
splendid  work  for  their  home,  their 
country  and  the  world,,  men  who  would 
have  been  splendid  heroes  in  times  of 
peace;  heroes  who  make  wise  laws,  who 
conquer  disease,  who  see  that  life  is 
made  happier  and  safer  for  children  and 
workers.  These  are  the  men  who  in 
times  of  war  become  targets  for  ma- 
chine guns  and  other  instruments  of 
death.  But  let  us  talk  now  only  of  the 
happy  times  we  shall  have  when  our 
good  Paul  comes  home. 

Children — Paul  is  coming  home!  Our 
dear  Paul  will  come  home. 

(They  begin  to  dance  about  their 
mother.  Postman  knocks.  Annie  opens 
the  door.) 

Postman — Another  letter,  Mrs.  Stahl. 

I  know  this  will  bring  better  news. 
(Mother  tears  open  the  letter. ) 
Mother  (reading)  — 

"Dear  Mother,  Grandmother  and  Chil- 
dren : 

"There  is  to  be  no  war,  and  I  shall  be 
with  you  tomorrow.  Will  tell  you  all 
when  I  come.  Prepare  for  your  happiest 
days,  dear  mother. 

"Your  loving  Paul." 

Jennie— Oh,  what  can  we  do  when  we 
are  so  happy?  Mother,  may  we  sing 
"Home,  Sweet  Home, "once  more?  It 
seems  now  as  if  no  other  song  was  so 
dear  as  that  one.  We  will  sing  it  to- 
night and  then  we  will  sing  it  again  to- 
morrow when  our  own  good  Paul  comes 
home.  Mother,  you  must  sit  here  and 
wear  your  wreath  and  grandmother 
must  have  one,  .too,  and  now  we  will  hang 
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Recitations  and  Songs  for  Peace  Day 


Arbitration 

By  Dora  A.  Momloic 

JJob  and  1  used  to  wrestle  quite  often. 
You  see 

JJob  was  about  the  same  size  as  me. 

He'd  take  my  gloves,  then,  J'd  take  his 
bat ; 

We'd  scrap  over  this  and  quarrel  over 
that. 

One  day  we  were  having  it    first  left, 

then  the  right, 
When  Bob  stopped  quite  short  and  said, 

"Let's  not  light; 

"Arbitration's  the  thing  that  they  use 

now-a-days; 
Folks  lind  it  is  better  in  a  great  many 

ways. " 

"You're  getitng  afraid,  that's  the  trou- 
ble, I  guess!" 

'  'No,  sir,  I  am  not,  but  fighting's  a  mess  ! 

"Arbitration  will  give  you  your  rights  in 
the  end ; 

It  gives  just  fair  play  and  wins  back 
your  friend. " 

"  I'm  willing,"  said  I,  "to  give  it  a  test; 
Then  we  will  know  which  way  is  the 
best. " 

Wc  gave  up  our  fighting,  but,  sad  to 
relate, 

The  troubles  won't  come,  so  we  can't 
arbitrate! 

Peace 

What  was  the  first  prophetic  word  that 
rang 

When  down  the  starry  sky  the  angels 
sang, 

That  night  they  came  as  envoys  of  the 
Birth— 

What  Word  but  peace,  "Peace  and  good 
will  on  earth  '!" 

And  what  was  the  last  word  the  Master 
said 

That  parting  night  when   they  broke 

brother-bread, 
That  night  he  knew  men  would  not  let 

him  live — 
Oh,  what  but  "peace  I  leave"  and"peace 

1  give  ?" 

And  yet  behold:  near  twice  a  thousand 
years 

And  still  the  battle-wrath,  the  grief,  the 
tears. 

Let  mercy  speed  the  hour  when  swords 

shall  cease, 
And  men  cry  back  to  God,  "There  shall 

be  peace ! ' ' 

— Edward  Mark-ham  in  Nautilus. 


A  Prayer 


en, 


God  of  the  warring  nations, 

God  of  the  ways  of  peace, 
ll;n  K  to  the  pleas  of  women 

And  bid  the  warfare  cease! 
Hark  to  the  prayers  of  chil 

Their  small  hands  lifted  up, 
And  from  the  world  forever 

Remove  this  bitter  cup! 

In  years  of  peaceful  living 

Thy  servants  have  forgot 
The  grief  that  follows  carnage, 

And  now,  their  blood  grown  hot, 
They  challenge  each  the  other, 

And  with  no  heeding  for 
The  necklaced  arms  of  loved  ones 

They  clatter  forth  to  war. 

Oh,  God,  remove  this  madness, 

And  make  Thy  servants  sane ! 
Remove  the  fields  of  carnage, 

Where  wounded  and  where  slain 
Are  tramped  to  gory  remnants! 

Our  God,  of  war  and  peace, 
Remove  from  men  their  blindness 

And  bid  the  warfare  cease! 

A  wife  stands  all  forsaken 

And  peers  into  the  storm, 
Above  the  smoke  of  battle 

.She  marks  the  vultures  swarm, 
No  loved  one  hears  her  pleading 

And  to  her  succor  Hies — 
Beside  where  she  stands  weeping 

A  baby  starves  and  dies. 
God,  lift  the  burden  from  them 

Who  bear  the  burden  most! 


God,  touch  the  hearts  of  rulers! 

God,  turn  each  warring  host 
From  ways  that  lead  to  slaughter 

Back  to  the  paths  of  peace! 
God,  hear  the  plaints  of  women 

And  bid  this  warring  cease! 

— Judd  Mortimer  Lewis. 

The  Coming  Day  of  Peace 

Tunc  :   "Bailie  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  dawning 
Of  a  bright  and  glorious  day, 

When  the  war  god's  reign  of  anguish 
Shall  fore'er  have  passed  away, 

When  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  beauty 
O'er  the  nations  shall  hold  sway, 
For  (ruth  the  day  must  gain. 

Chorus — 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!   Glory,  ghn-\ . 

hallelujah! 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!  The    Prince  of 

Peace  shall  reign. 

No  more  shall  mangled  corpses 
Strew  the  cursed  battle  plain 

While  the  tears  of  stricken  women 
Fall  like  floods  of  scalding  rain, 

And  the  nation's  hands  are  branded 
With  the  bloody  mark  of  Cain, 
For  peace  the  day  must  gain. 

Chorus — 

The  plow  in  peaceful  industry 

Shall  supersede  the  sword. 
And  the  pruning  hook  the  bloody  spear, 

For  so  hath  said  His  word; 
While  the  nations  trust  for  safety 

In  the  banner  of  the  I iord, 
For  peace  at  last  must  reign. 

Chorus— 

A  Hymn  of  Peace 

Angel  of  Peace,  thou  hast  wandered  too 
lontr ! 

Spread  thy  white  wings  to  the  sun- 
shine of  love ! 
Come  while  our  voices  are  blended  in 
song, — 

Fly  to  our  ark  like  the  storm-beaten 
dove ! 

Fly  to  our  ark  on  the  wings  of  the  dove, — 
Speed  o'er  the  far-sounding  billows  of 
song, 

Crowned  with  thine  olive-leaf  garland  of 
love, — 

Angel  of  Peace,  thou  hast  waited  too 
long ! 

Brothers  wemeet,  on  this  altar  of  thine, 
Mingling  the  gifts  we  have  gathered 
for  thee, 

Sweet  with  the  odors  of  myrtle  and  pine. 
Breeze  of  the  prairie  and  breath  of 
the  sea, — 

Meadow  and  mountain  and  forest  and 
sea! 


Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  myrtle  and 
pine, 

Sweeter  the  incense  we  offer  to  thee, 
Brothers  once  more  round  this  altar  of 
thine! 

Angels  of  Bethlehem,  answer  the  strain! 
Nark!    a  new  birth-song  is  filling  the 

sky!- 

Loud  as  the  storm-wind  that  tumbles  the 
main 

Bid   the  full   breath   of  the  organ 
reply, — 

Let  the  loud  tempest  of  voices  reply, 
Roll  its  long  surge   like  the  earth- 
shaking  main  ! 
Swell  the  vast  song  till  it  mounts  to  the 

sky!— 

Angels  of  Bethlehem,  echo  the  strain! 

—  O.  W.  Holmes. 

The  Peace  Vic  tory 

By  Dora  A.  Momlore 

A  Dialogue  for  Six  Gii(s  and  Three  Boys 

Three  Girls  (  wearing  wreaths  and  carry- 
ing wands)  — 

We  are  peace  angels; 

We  try  to  be 
Makers  of  peace 
On  land  and  sea. 

Fourth  Girl  (addresses  Peace  Trio)  — 
I  am  a  soldier's  mother; 

1 £  I  could  see  my  boy 
Who's  serving  in  the  army 
How  great  would  be  my  joy! 

Fifth  Girl— 
1  am  a  soldier's  widow; 

Many  years  ago 
My  husband  fell  in  battle 
Fighting  'gainst  the  foe. 

Sixth  Girl— 
1  am  a  soldier's  sister; 

'Tis  long  since  brother  dear 
Has  written  me  a  letter 
Or  message  of  good  cheer. 

(The  soldiers  march  in  carrying  guns 
or  drum. ) 
First  Soldier  (to  Peace  Angels)  — 
We  are  brave  soldiers; 

For  miles  we  have  come, 
Marching  in  step 
To  the  rolling  drum. 
First  Peace  Angel — 
Oh,  lay  down  your  arms, 
Dear  soldiers,  we  pray; 
These  hearts  will  be  happy 
When  Peace  holds  its  sway. 

Second  Soldier — 

No,  no;  we're  protecting 

Our  own  native  land; 
We  take  up  our  arms 

At  our  leader's  command. 


Second  Peace  Angel — 
We've  told  all  the  rulers 
In  lands  far  and  wide 
That  men  must  be  brothers 
Though  countries  divide. 

Third  Soldier- 
But  nations  have  honor 

Which  they  must  defend; 
How  can  this  be  done 

If  war  has  an  end  '! 

Third  Angel  — 
They'll  have  a  committee 
Their  wrongs  to  debate; 
Fair  play  and  glad  hearts. 
When  men  arbitrate. 

(Soldiers  lay  down  arms  at  Peace  An- 
gels' feet  and  march  away.) 

Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Girls  (in  uni- 
son, to  Peace  Angels)  — 

Dear  Angels,  we  thank  you 
For  what  you  have  done; 
You've  given  us  hope, 
And  sweet  peace  you've  won. 

Peace  Angels  (waving  wands,  sing  to 
tune  "My  Bonnie")  — 
We're  bringing  peace  to  the  nations, 

We're  bringing  peace  o'er  the  sea, 
We're  bringing  peace  the  world  over, 

We're  bringing  peace  to  thee. 

Love 

A  voice  came  from  the  beautiful  sk\  ; 
"  On  the  wings  of  the  limitless  winds  I  fly. 
Swifter  than  thought,  over  mountain  and 
vale, 

City  and  moorland,  desert  and  dale! 
From  the  north  to  the  south,   from  the 

east  to  the  west, 
1  hasten  regardless  of  slumber  or  rest  ; 
Oh,  nothing  you  dream  of  can  fly  as  fast 
As  I  on  the  wings  of  the  windy  blast! 

"  I  enter  the  castle  with  noiseless  feet — 
The  air  is  silent  and  soft  and  sweet; 
And  1  lavish  my  beautiful  tokens  there — 
Fairings  to  make  the  fair  more  fair! 
I  enter  the  cottage  of  want  and  woe  - 
The  candle  is  dim  ami  the  fire  burns  low  ; 
But  the  sleepers  smile  in  a  happy  dream 
As  I  scatter  my  gifts  by  the  moon's  pa  e 
beam. 

"  There's  never  a  home  so  low,  no  doubt, 
But  I  in  my  flight  can  find  it  out  ; 
Not  a  hut  so  hidden  but  I  can  see 
The  shadow  cast  by  the  lone  roof -tree! 
There's  never  a  home  so  proud  and  high 
That  I  am  constrained  to  pass  it  by, 
Nor  a  heart  so  happy  it  may  not  be 
Happier  still  when  blessed  by  me! 

"What  is  my  name?  Ah,  who  can  tell  ? 
Though  in  every  land  is  a  magic  spell. 
Men  call  me  that,  and  they  call  me  this; 
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The  Crowning  of  Peace 

BY  NORA   ARCHIBALD  SMITH 

Author  of  "Adventures  of  a  Doll,"  "Children  of  the  Future,"  "Nelson  the  Adventurer,"  "Three  Little  Marys,"  etc.; 
Co-author  with  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  of  "Children's  Crimson  Classics,"  "Golden  Numbers,"  etc, 


1  heard  an  angel  singing 
When  the  day  was  springing; 
Mercy,  pity  and  peace 
Are  the  world's  release. 

—  William  Blake. 
CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES 
Goddess  of  Liberty. 
Traditional  Costume:    White,  flowing 
robe,  (cheesecloth  or  two  large  sheets 
will  serve,)  draped  over  shoulder  with 
American  flag;  helmet,  shield  and  spear. 
(Helmets  and  shields  may  be  made  of 
tin  or  cardboard  covered  with  silver  pa- 
per.  Wooden  spears  can  be  fashioned  by 
any  handy  boy  and  painted  with  silver 
paint   or   covered  with   silver  paper.) 
Hair  hanging  loose  over  shoulders,  san- 
daled  feet.    She  sits  in  richly  carved  or 
gilded  chair  at  center  back  of  stage  with 
Heralds  on  either  side. 
War. 

Lad  dressed  as  Roman  warrior,  whose 
costume  may  be  found  in  any  Roman 
History. 

Peace. 

Girl  in  classic,  white  drapery.  This 
may  be  made  of  cheesecloth  and  simply 
sewed  on  the  wearer  when  the  proper 
disposition  of  the  folds  has  been  made. 
White  stockings  and  sandals.  Long  wav- 
ing or  curling  hair.  She  carries  a  dove 
on  wrist  or  shoulder.  If  a  tame  dove, 
whose  behavior  is  certain,  can  be  found 
and  tethered  by  a  light  chain  to  the 
wrist  of  Peace,  it  will  be  most  effective. 
Otherwise,  a  stuffed  bird  must  suffice. 

Heralds. 

Two  lads  in  short,  white  belted  robes, 
coming  to  knee,  silver  helmets,  shields 
and  spears,  and  legs  encased  in  silver 
greaves  (All  these  may  be  fashioned  of 
tin, or  cardboard  and  it  is  a  valuable  exer- 
cise in  ingenuity  to  design,  make  and  or- 
nament them  and  fit  them  to  wearers.) 

They  stand  at  either  side  of  the  throne 
of  Liberty.  Each  lad  is  provided  with  a 
(ablet  (baked  clay  or  painted  wood)  and  a 
stylus,  (sharp-pointed  wooden  stick),  con- 
cealed beneath  dress. 

SCENE 

Curtain  rises  to  "Columbia,  the  (1cm 
of  the  Ocean,"  and  Goddess  of  Liberty 
is  discovered  at  center  back  of  stage, 
Heralds  standing  on  either  side  of  her 
throne. 

Liberty  (raising  spear  and  leaning 
forward  slightly)  Hail,  ye  people !  From 
my  home  in  the  blue  vaults  above  I  have 
heard  ye  questioning  as  to  which  be- 
stows the  better  gifts  on  men,  whether 
valorous  War  or  gentle  Peace,  and  I  am 
come  to  summon  both  before  ye  that  ye 
may  hear  from  their  own  lips  their  best 
defence  and  argument.  (Turning  to 
Herald  at  right  of  throne.)  Summon 
me  War,  Sir  Herald  ! 

(Herald  salutes  Liberty  and  leaves 
stage,  right,  returning  shortly,  followed 
by  War.  They  enter  to  any  martial  air, 
not,  however,  one  associated  with  any 
modern  nation.  War  steps  proudly,  with 
head  high,  salutes  Liberty  with  spear 
and  stands  right  of  throne,  but  nearer 
audience.  Herald  resumes  his  former 
place. ) 

Liberty  —  Greeting,  bold  warrior! 
Knowest  thou  why  thou  hast  been  sum- 
moned to  this  place? 

War  — I  do,  fair  goddess. 

Liberty — And  art  thou  well  prepared 
with  arguments  in  thy  defence? 

War  (raising  his  spear) — War  makes 
no  argument  and  brooks  none.  The 
lightning  strikes  but  seeks  not  to  de- 
fend its  blow. 

Liberty  -That  truth  I  know;  I  would 
not  ask  thee  why  thou  dost  battle,  but 
to  recount  the  benefits  that  come  from 
thine  exploits. 

War — None  should  know  better  than 
thou.  Sweet  Liberty,  for  oft  have  I  been 
thy  bulwark  and  thy  shield. 

Liberty  -Granted.  Sir  Warrior.  Didst 
thou  never  fight  save  in  my  defence  no 
one.  would   contemn   thee.    But,  alas! 


thou  makest  blood  to  flow  for  many 
another  cause.  Canst  thou  deny  it,  or 
forbear  to  blush  that  so  it  is  ? 

War  (hanging  his  head) — I  do  not  deny 
it,  but  (raising  head  proudly)  even  an 
ignoble  cause  may  be  bravely  fought. 

Liberty  (sternly)  —Thou  knowest  that 
we  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
Cease  thy  vain  reasoning  and  tell  these 
people  here  assembled  of  the  benefits 
that  thou  mayest  confer  upon  them.  Each 
item  shall  be  set  down  by  this  herald  at 
thy  side.  Boy  (turning  to  first  lad), 
prepare  thy  tablet  and  thy  stylus.  (Her- 
ald bows  in  obedience,  lays  spear  and 
shield  aside  and  takes  required  articles 
from  dress. ) 

War — I  bring  courage  to  mankind. 

Liberty  (assenting  with  motion  of 
head) — Set  down  courage,  Herald.  (Her- 
ald writes. ) 

War — I  bring  forgetfulness  of  self. 

Liberty  (assenting) — Write  it  down, 
Herald. 

War — I  bring  endurance  and  hardihood. 

Liberty— A  useful  pair,  in  truth  !  Set 
them  down,  Herald! 

War — I  bring  resource  and  inventive 
skill. 

Liberty— 'Tis  true.  Note  them  well, 
boy. 

War— I  bring  long-enduring  patience. 

Liberty — Set  it  down,  Herald. 

War — I  bring  obedience  and  faithful- 
ness to  duty. 

Liberty — Note  that  well,  ye  people, 
(raising  spear  and  leaning  toward  audi- 
ence), and  let  it  not  escape  thee,  boy! 
(Turning  to  Herald.) 

War — (advancing  a  step  nearer  audi- 
ence) I  bring  that  power  to  work  to- 
gether, to  sink  individual  desires  in  a 
common  good,  needed  most  of  all  (turn- 
ing toward  Liberty)  by  a  free  people, 
fair  goddess. 

Liberty  (with  a  grave  nod  and  assent- 
ing wave  of  spear) — Thou  speakest  well, 
Sir  Warrior,  note  his  words,  Herald. 
Hast  more  to  add,  Son  of  Battle? 

War  (drawing  himself  up  more  proudly, 
shield  on  arm,  spear  in  place  and  ad- 
vancing to  commanding  position) — Last 
of  all,  yet  first  of  all  and  best  of  all,  I 
bring  that  love  of  country  which  would 
give  whatever  it  hath  on  earth, — e'en 
life  itself,  to  strengthen  and  protect,  to 
guard  and  keep  the  Fatherland! 

(Liberty  and  Heralds  at  this  moment, 
strike  their  shields  with  their  spears 
with  a  clanging  noise.  If  shields  are  of 
cardboard,  strike  spears  on  floor.  Crash- 
ing chords  accompany  from  the  piano, 
or  a  roll  of  drums,  if  possible.) 

Liberty — Aught  that  man  car  say  thou 
hast  said,  bold  warrior,  and  the  ieople 
heard.  All  has  been  set  down  ana  ean- 
not  be  erased.  Stand  thou  back  row 
(waving  spear  in  command)  and  listen 


to  what  our  daughter  Peace  shall  say. 
Summon  me  Peace,  Herald!  (Turns  to 
second  Herald. ) 

(Second  Herald  salutes  Liberty  and 
leaves  stage  left,  returning,  followed  by 
Peace.  Music  of  Keller's  "American 
Hymn"  accompanies  her.  Peace  bows 
her  head  to  Liberty,  who  returns  her 
greeting  and  is  about  to  take  her  position 
on  left  of  goddess  when  she  catches 
sight  of  War,  who  has  started  forward 
as  if  to  greet  her.  Peace  turns  from 
him,  shading  her  face  with  her  hand 
and  takes  her  proper  stand.) 

Liberty  (with  gentle  voice) — Knowest 
thou  why  thou  hast  been  summoned  to 
this  place,  sweet  daughter? 

Peace — I  do,  fair  goddess. 

Liberty — And  art  thou  well  prepared 
with  arguments  in  thy  defence? 

Peace — Peace  cannot  deal  with  argu- 
ment, which  ever  stirs  up  strife.  A 
sunset  needs  no  words  to  prove  its 
beauty. 

Liberty — Granted,  but.  1  would  have 
thee  tell  this  haughty  warrior  here  some- 
what of  thy  mind  and  let  the  people 
listen.  What  dost  thou  for  mankind, 
my  daughter?  (Turning  to  Second  Her- 
ald.)   Prepare  to  write,  boy. 

(War  moves  forward  eagerly  and  leans 
on  spear  to  listen.  Herald  leans  for- 
ward also. ) 

Peace  (turning  slightly  toward  her 
herald  with  a  smile)— Make  ready  many 
tablets,  faithful  lad,  for  be  sure  my 
words  will  fill  them  all.  (Turning  to  au- 
dience.) As  well  might  I  attempt  to 
prove  that  day  would  dawn  without  the 
sun,  as  that  mankind  would  flourish 
without  peace.  War  is  the  storm  that 
snaps  the  oak,  peace  the  sweet  influence 
that  garlands  it  with  vines  and  flowers. 
Peace  brings  united  families,  a  father's 
love  and  care  and  his  strong  arm  to  de- 
fend his  household.  (Here  War  starts, 
shrinks  back  somewhat  and  partly  turns 
away  his  face.)  Peace  brings  pros- 
perity; flocks  and  herds  feed  upon  her 
smiling  lands,  shelters  are  built  for  man 
and  beast  and  shrines  rise  up  where  God 
is  worshipped.  (Herald  writes  rapidly 
upon  his  tablet  and  takes  others  from 
his  dress  as  she  proceeds,  striving  to 
keep  up  with  the  stream  of  her  words.) 
Peace  gives  room  for  science  to  work 
her  magic,  for  the  useful  arts  to  flourish, 
that  man  may  be  fed  and  warmed 
and  clothed,  and  surround  himself  with 
comfort  and  beauty.  Peace  brings  edu- 
cation, which  extends  to  all  men  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  and  the  hopes  of  the  future. 
Music,  Poetry  and  the  Drama  flourish 
under  the  beneficent  rule  of  Peace. 
(Steps  forward  slightly.)  Nor  may  War 
claim  that  he  alone  can  teach  obedience, 
faithfulness  to  duty,  endurance,  hardi- 
hood, patience,  strength  and  skill.  (Here 
War  begins  gradually  to  move  backward 
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toward  place  of  entrance  on  right  and 
first  Herald,  looking  anxiously  toward 
Liberty,  to  follow  him  slowly.  Second 
Herald  ceases  to  write  and  looks  admir- 
ingly on  Peace.  Peace  continues.)  And 
where  may  the  value  of  co-operation 
which  War  so  boasts  that  he  can  teach, 
be  shown  as  in  the  arts  of  Peace  ?  Not 
a  chain  is  welded,  not  a  wheel  turns,  not 
a  building  rises,  save  all  men  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  end  !  War  vaunt  s 
that  he  brings  us  love  of  country!  (Here 
Peace  steps  forward,  raises  voice  and 
speaks  with  greater  enthusiasm.)  Do 
we  love  that  which  we  destroy?  Of  what 
value  is  a  land  whose  men  are  falling  on 
distant  bat 1 1 e fields,  in  suffering  unspeak - 
able,  alone  and  unattended,  (Here  War 
falls!  to  his  knees  and  hides  his  face  in 
his  hands,  his  spear  clanging  down  by 
his  side,  and  so  remains  until  Liberty 
speaks.  First  Herald  stands  beside  him 
protectingly,  his  hand  on  War's  shoulder. 
Peace  continues, )  whose  women  in  sorrow 
and  despair  are  weeping  among  the  ruins 
of  their  homes,  whose  children,  ragged 
and  wretched,  are  starving  and  begging 
on  the  roadsides?  Is  this  a.  country? 
No,  it  is  a  desert,  more  dreadful  far  than 
any  wild  and  sandy  waste  of  the  Sahara! 
Shame  on  thee,  War,  (turning  to  the 
kneeling  figure,)  that  thou  canst  speak 
one  word  in  thy  defence,  when  thou 
destroyest  sacred  human  life!  (First 
Herald  drops  head. ) 

Liberty  (motioning  to  Peace)  — Enough, 
my  daughter!  Thou  hast  abased  thine 
adversary,  but  we  may  not  forget  that 
he  is  ofttimes  needed  to  preserve  thee 
in  thy  sweet  content.  Look  up,  Sir  War- 
rior, (War  lifts  head,  but  does  not  rise 
from  knees,)  and  know  that  thou  serv- 
est  not,  save  that  thy  cause  be  .iust. 
(Turning  to  audience.)  Ye  have  hark- 
ened  unto  Peace,  ye  people,  and  plainly 
we  see  by  your  flushed  cheeks  and  shin- 
ing eyes  that  ye  approve  her  words.  It 
needs  not  that  ye  hear  again  what  has 
been  set  down  upon  the  tablets,  for  well 
I  believe  that  the  substance  of  it  is  en- 
graved upon  your  hearts. 

Herald  (turning  to  second  lad) — bring 
me  the  wreath  of  olives!  (Herald  leaves 
right  and  returns  with  wreath  of  olive- 
leaves.  Any  small,  gray-green,  dusky, 
pointed  leaf  will  do,  [See  encylopaedia 
for  shape,]  or  leaves  can  be  made  of 
sage-green  paper,  mounted  on  wire  and 
twined  together.) 

Liberty  (rising  from  her  throne  and 
waving  spear  majestically) — Come  to 
me,  blest  daughter,  Peace.  (Peace 
kneels  at  her  feet. )  I  crown  thee,  with 
the  accord  of  all  these  people  present, 
Mistress  of  Science,  Art  and  Education, 
Guardian  of  the  Child,  Preserver  of  the 
Fireside  and  Handmaid  of  Prosperity  and 
Sweet  Content! 

(As  Liberty  lays  wreath  on  the  head 
of  Peace,  both  Heralds  raise  spears  in 
salutation  and  War  lifts  his  clasped 
hands  toward  her  in  entreaty.  "Ameri- 
can Hymn"  is  heard  again.) 

Curtain. 

Keller's  "American  Hymu"  can  l>e  supplied  at 
eitrlit  cents  a  copy. 

Grade  Mottoes  for  Peace  Day 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation;  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more. — Isaiah  2.% 

Blest  be  the  men  divine  who  give  us 
Peace. — Thom  pson 

Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. — 
Mat  I  hew  5:9. 

He  shall  give  His  children  the  blessing 
of  Peace. — Psalms. 

Above  all  nations  is  humanity.  —Gold- 
win  Smith. 

My  country  is  the  world,  my  country- 
men arc  all  mankind.  —rGarrison. 
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Recitations  and  Songs  for  May  Holidays 


The  May  Queen 

By  Virlinda  C.  Foster 

'Tis  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Gladly  we  will  sing  and  play; 
See  our  Maypole  and  our  Queen : 
Have  you  ever  fairer  seen? 

Children,  laugh  and  gladly  sinj,r. 
Come,  and  in  your  baskets  bring^ 
Flowers  so  gay,  so  fresh  and  sweet, 
To  her  who  holds  this  honored  se  al. 

Come!  Away!  Our  queen  to  greet, 
And  place  our  trophies  at  her  feel  ; 
For  one  and  all  must  homage  pay 
Our  lovely  queen  this  bright  May  day. 

A  Charming  May  Queen 

Lucy  wore  a  dress  of  white, 

White  her  ribbons  I"" ; 
Slippers  on  her  dancing  feet, 

That  are  white  and  new. 
Sparkling  eye  and  rosy  cheeks, 

Smiling  lips, — ah,  me! 
Lucy  is  a  little  maul 

You  would  like  to  sec. 

And  her  friends  have  chosen  her 

For  l  licir  Queen  of  Maj  ; 
Seated  on  a  grassy  throne 

Where  the  sunbeams  s1  raj . 
Lucy  rules  with  smiling  grace, 

Wearing  on  her  hair 
A  gay  crown  of  wild  {lowers  bright 

Friends  have  made  with  care. 

"Lucy  is  our  Queen  of  May!" 

Then  they  sing,  and  dance 
Round  the  throne  in  merry  glee; 

Should  you  get  a  chance 
Just  to  list,  a  word  you'd  hear 

From  this  group  so  gay  : 
"Lucy  is  so  kind,  that  we've 

Made  her  Queen  of  May. " 

— Helen  M.  Ricliiinlson. 

Kindness  to  Animals 

Participants  :  Spirit  of  l.ove,  dressed  ill  white, 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  rnaiiy  girls. 

Spirit  of  Love — 
1  am  the  Spirit  of  Love; 
I  conic  to  teach  you  kindrie;     In  animals 
dumb. 

Wherever  you  go,  some  task  you'll  find, 
This  is  your  motto,  "Just  be  kind. 

Boy  Scouts — 
We  are  Boy  Scouts;  we'll  heed  your  call, 
And  do  our  best  for  one  and  all; 
There  is  a  myth  that  long  ago 
Dumb  animals  could  talk,  and  so 
To  them  we'll  always  be  most  kind, 
While  we  bear  this  myth  in  mind. 

Girls- 
Some  animals  today  we'll  find, 
And  heed  your  lesson  to  be  kind; 
They  have  a  certain  language  too, 
Not  always  understood,  'tis  true, 
But  we  will  always  bear  in  mind 
To  speak  with  voice  and  manner  kind. 

— Laura  Rountree  Smith. 

KIUTOK'S  NOTK:  Tills  dialogue  may  be  used 
in  lessons  ou  Kindness  to  Animals  as  discussed 
on  page  23. 

Memorial  Flowers 

In  the  brave  red  heart  of  the  columbine 

Are  five  little  cups  of  gold, 
And  each  will  carry  a  loving  thought 

For  the  soldier  strong  and  bold. 

The  daisy  shines  like  a  silver  star; 

It  shall  shine  for  our  brave  today; 
We  will  leave  it  here  where  our  soldier 
lies, 

As  we  pass  on  our  happy  way. 

The  fields  are  full  of  buttercup  gold; 

We  will  heap  it  bright  and  hiirh 
In  the  quiet  spot  where  the  soldier  sleeps 

And  the  summer  winds  go  by. 

The  flowers  shall  bloom  and  the  birds 

shall  sing 
Where  the  tiny  flag  is  set; 
And  the  wind  shall  whisper  our  soldier's 

name 

That  the  world  may  not  forget. 

—Mabel  S.  Merrill. 


Flowers  for  the  Soldiers'  Graves 

Here's  the  myrtle -that's  for  love; 

Here's  the  hawthorn— that's  for  hope; 
line'  the  amaranth— that's  for 

Immortal  life  on  heaven's  high  slope. 

Here's  the  laurel — that  meant  glory 
In  the  clays  of  ancient  Greece; 

Here  are  pansies — they're  for  thought; 
Here  are  lilies — they  mean  peace. 

—Susie  M.  Best. 


The  Flowers  We  Gather 

I  think  the  little  wild  flowers  know 

When  (  s  Memorial  I  laj  ; 

Such  pret  ty  colors  as  they  show, 

You'd  almost  think  that  they 
llad'been  out  hunting  all  the  year 

To  find  the  choicest  dyes; 
Km-  when  at  last,  they  do  appear 

They  take  us  by  surprise. 

Such  blue  and  yellow,  green  and  red 

No  mortal  hands  could  brew; 
The  flowers  we  gather  all  arc  I'  d 

By  sunshine,  wet  by  dew, — 
(Ind's  instruments  for  bringing  out 

These  colors  rich  and  rare; 
We  cull  them  on  Memorial  day 

And  place  them  with  fond  care. 

There  floats  a  flag  above  a  grave 

Where  sleeps  the  honored  dead. 
Who,  when  war's  fiercesi  turmoil  raged, 

For  its  loved  colors  bled. 
Dear  little  wild  flowers,  well  you  grace 

These  resting-places  green ; 
With  reverent  hands  we  lay  you  there, 

Love's  choicest  gift,  I  ween. 

—Helen  M.  Richardson. 


Bring  Your  Loving  Thought 

Weave  your  garlands  bright 
Before  the  May-lime  closes; 

I 'ansies  blue  and  white 
And  blushing  buds  of  roses. 

Blue  and  while  and  red, 

The  lonely  graves  they'll  cover; 
And  o'er  each  grassy  bed 

The  stars  and  stripes  shall  hover. 


Memorial  Day 

Memorial  Day  has  come  again, 

And  we  will  celebrate 
The  memories  of  our  soldiers  true, 

Those  men  so  good  and  great. 

We  gather  flowers  fair  and  sweet, 

And  place  upon  each  grave 
These  fragrant  offerings  of  love, 

A  token  to  the  brave. 

Patriots  like  them  we'll  be, 

Like  them  we  will  not  fear; 
And  if  we're  called,  we'll  gladly  go 

To  serve  our  country  dear. 

— Marion  S.  Blood. 

Memorial  Flowers 

For  four  gil  ls,  each  carrying  a  bouquet  of  the 
flowers  mentioned. 

First  Girl— 

A  bunch  of  fragrant  violets 
As  my  offering  I've  brought, 

True  blue,  as  were  the  soldiers 
When  for  the  right  they  fought. 

Second  Girl — 

I  bring  the  golden  buttercups, 

So  hardy  and  so  brave; 
What  flowers  can  be  more  fitting 

To  deck  a  soldier's  grave  ? 

Third  Girl— 

1  bring  a  bunch  of  daisies, 
Some  humble  grave  to  crown, 

As  innocent  as  the  pure  young  lives 
So  willingly  laid  down. 

Fourth  Girl— 
This  bunch  of  purple  lilac 

As  my  offering  I  bring; 
'Tis  fragranl  as  the  memory 

Of  those  whose  praise  1  sing. 

All — 

We've  often  heard  the  story 
(If  how  the  brave  men  fought, 

And  as  a  tribute  of  our  love 
These  flowers  we  have  brought. 

We  will  ne'er  forget  the  soldiers, 
And  when  We've  passed  away, 

May  other  hands  the  flowers  bring 
Bach  Decoration  Day. 


When  Grandpa  Wore  His 
Uniform 

I've  got  the  bee  test  Gran 'pa 

You  ever  hear  about: 
We  always  go  to  hear  the  band 

Whenever  it  comes  out. 
He  tells  me  lots  of  stories 

About  the  drefful  wars, 
An'  he  was  in  them,  too,  he  said, 

An'  he's  got  awful  scars. 
An'  when  they  get  the  flowers 

To  put  on  soldiers'  graves 
We  dust  bring  out  our  nicest  flag, 

An'  'en  he  sings  an'  waves 
The  Stars  an'  Stripes,  an'  we  dust  march, 

All  dressed  up  fine  an'  gay: 
For  Gran 'pa  wears  his  uniform 

On  Decoration  Day. 

An'  after  that  we  all  go  home 

An'  sit  about  an'  talk : 
Though  sometimes  I  dust  wish  an'  wish 

We'd  take  another  walk. 
For  Gran 'pa  does  dust  look  so  fine, 

His  tlear  ol'  head  so  gray 
Is  held  so  proud  when  we  go  out 

This  lovely  day  in  May. 
For  oh,  his  clothes  are  extra  fine, 

All  blue  with  buttons  gay, 
For  Gran 'pa  wears  his  uniform 

On  Decoration  Day. 

My  Gran'pa  says  he's  growing  old, 

An'  by  an'  by  will  come 
The  sound  of  "taps"  to  call  him  home, 

An'  beat  of  muffled  drum. 
An'  en'  'at  I  must  be  a  man, 

An'  'at  I  mustn't  cry, 
Dust  'cause  my  Gran'pa's  gone  away 

To  live  up  in  the  sky. 
An'  'at  when  on  Memorial  Day 

We  wreathe  our  garlands  bright, 
An'  place  the  flag  of  liberty 

O'er  those  who  fought  for  right, 
'At  I  must  put  a  flair  by  him, 

Remembering  alway 
llow  Gran'pa  wore  his  uniform 

On  Decoration  Day. 

— Helen  Bingham. 
Littie  Nan 

The  wide  gates  swune  open. 

The  music  softly  sounded, 

And  loving  hands  were  heaping  the  sol- 
diers' graves  with  flowers; 

With  pansies,  pinks,  and  roses, 

And  pure  gold-hearted  lilies, 

The  fairest,  sweetest  blossoms  that  grace 
the  springtime  bowers; 

When  down  the  walk  came  tripping 

A  wee,  bare-headed  girlie, 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  wonder,  her 
face  was  grave  and  sweet  ; 

Her  small  brown  hands  were  crowded 

With  dandelions  yellow — 

The  gallant,  merry  blossoms  that  chil- 
dren love  to  greet. 

Oh,  many  smiled  to  see  her. 

That  dimple-cheeked  wee  baby, 

Bass  by  with  quaint  intentness,  as  on  a 

mission  bound; 
And,  pausing  oft  an  instant, 
Let  fall  from  out  her  treasures 
A  yellow  dandelion  upon  each  flower- 
strewn  mound. 

The  music  died  in  silence, 

A  robin  ceased  its  singing. 

And  in  the  fragrant  stillincss  a  birdlike 

whisper  grew, 
So  sweet,  so  clear  and  solemn, 
That  smiles  gave  place  to  tear-drops: 
"Nan  loves   'oo,    darlin'  soldier;  an' 

here's  a  f 'ower  for  'oo.  " 


Little  Hands  and  Little  Hearts 

Let  little  hands  bring  blossoms  sweet, 

To  brave  men  lying  low; 
Let  little  hearts  to  soldiers  dead 

Their  love  and  honor  show. 

We'll  love  the  land  they  loved  so  well, — 

The  dear  old  banner  blight, 
We'll  love  the  land  for  which  they  fell 

With  soul,  and  strength,  and  might. 

—  L.M.  Km  il. 


Our  Country's  Call 


E.  W.  G. 


Edith  Webster  Grimshaw 


[  I.  Sup  -  pose  that  our  ceun  -  try  should  send  out  a  call  To 
2.  Then    I    won  -  dcr    some  -  tiir.es    if      that     call     cv  -  cr    came,  If 


--fc  1  4 

j5 — ~  5 


say  that  she  nced-cd  her  sons  one  and  all.  How  man  -  y  would  dare  to  come 
I'd  have  the  coia-agc  to  send   in    my  name,    If    I'd  have  the  cour-age  to 


—V 


:  >  j 


for  -  ward  and  say,  "I'll  leave  home  and  friends  for  my  coun-try  to  -  day."  How 
leave   all    and   die,     Just    to  keep  that  old  llag  still  wav  -  ing  on  high.  Could 


man  -  y'd  be  true,  Like  the  boys 
I  be       as      true,       As      those  boys 


in 
in 


blue, 
blue, 


* 


And  leave 
And  leave 


to  en  -  ter  the  strife? 
to     en  -  ter    the     strife  ? 


How  man  -  y  would  say  Like  the 
Could   I       be    as  brave     As  the 


!>  4 


boys 
boys 


in 
in 


gray,  "For  my  coun-try  I'll  lay  down  my  life?" 
gray,   "For    my   coun-try      to     lay    down    my  life?" 


May  TplJ 
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Memories 

BY  ETHEL   B.    HALLO  CK   and   JUSTINE   C.  LOBSITZ 

Given  by  first  grade  pupils  in  Nutley,  N.  J.,  during  the  last 
Week  in  May,  1914.      By    request   it  was  repeated  a  month  later. 


CHARACTERS 


Mary.  Ruth. 

Tommy.  Lillian. 

Tommy's  Sister.  Fannie. 

Billy.     .  A  Negro. 

Billy's  Playmate  (girl).  Soldier. 

Ethel.  Captain. 


SCENE 

An  evergreen  grave  draped  with  flag 
at  right  front;  Captain  and  Soldier  stand 
near  this.  Trees  are  massed  at  upper 
left  and  right.  At  center  back  are  flow- 
ers in  pots,  including  a  paper  sunflower 
and  forget-me-nots.  A  settee  is  placed 
at  left  half-way  down  stage.  Tommy 
and  Sister  are  playing  in  front  of  settee. 
Mary  stands  left  front.  All  entrances 
are  from  the  left. 

Mary  (holding  bouquet  of  roses,  lilies 
and  violets,  to  audience)  — 
I've  gathered  all  these  pretty  flowers. 
From  out  the  woodland's  leafy  bowers; 
I  picked  the  rose,  so  bright  and  red. 
For  red  means  strength,  so  Eve  heard 
said ; 

These  lilies  white,  so  sweet,  Em  sure 
Stand  for  everything  that's  pure. 
And  these  dear  violets,  so  blue, 
Seem  to  say,  "Em  true,  Em  true!" 

Why  did  I  pick  these  flowers,  you  say  ? 
Because  it  is  Memorial  Day. 
The  rose  so  red,  the  lily  white,  the  violet 
so  blue, 

Reminds  me  of  our  own  dear  flag, 

It's  strong,  and  pure,  and  true. 

Em  on  my  way  to  the  soldier's  grave, 

These  flowers  I'll  place  with  care 

And  love  for  those  who  were  so  brave, — 

I'll  hurry  over  there. 

But  I  must  go,  and  not  be  late, 

So  I  '11  just  run  through  Tommy's  gate! 

(Goes  toward  Tommy  and  Sister.) 
Tommy  (stopping  Mary )  — 
You  can't  pass  here.    Ed  like  to  know 
Who  gave  you  right  this  way  to  go. 
There  is  the  street.    This  lawn  is  ours. 
So  go  that  way,  with  your  bunch  of 

flowers. 

Sister — 

I  think  you're  bold  to  run  this  way, 
We  didn't  ask  you  over  to  play! 
I'll  just  stand  here  and  won't  let  you 
pass, 

You  have  no  right  upon  this  grass. 

Mary- 
Please  don't  stop  me,  let  me  go, 
Em  bound  for  the  churchyard.  Don't 
you  know 

That  this  is  the  brave  true  soldier's  day? 
Em  taking  these  flowers,  on  his  grave  to 
lay. 

Tommy — 

Well,  you  can't  pass  here,  that's  all  I  say, 
So  take  your  flowers  the  other  way. 

Sister — 

You're  just  as  bold  as  bold  can  be 
To  run  right  by  our  apple  tree. 

Mary- 
Em  sorry,  but  if  you  just  knew 
All  about  the  soldiers  true, 
You  wouldn't  mind  if  I  hurried  by, 
And  if  you'll  listen,  I'll  tell  you  why. 

Sister — 

Then  tell  us,  and  Ell  listen  well 
To  the  story  you  will  tell. 

Tommy — 

Say,  I  was  rude  and  I'm  sorry  too, 
But  then,  you  see,  I  never  knew. 

Mary— 

These  flowers  stand  for  our  flag  so  dear, 
For  the  soldiers  brave,  who  knew  no  fear, 
Roses,  lilies  and  violets  blue, 
Just  like  the  flag,  we  love  so  true. 
We  place  them  on  the  graves  today 
To  honor  heroes  passed  away. 

Sister — 

I  wish  I  had  some  flowers  to  take, 
A  lovely  wreath  of  them  I'd  make. 
And  if  you'll  take  me  with  you,  Mary, 
I  nevermore  will  be  contrary. 


Tommy — 
Say,  Mary.  I  was  dreadful  mean. 
But  a  soldier's  grave  Eve  never  seen. 
Please  just  forget  I  acted  so, 
Oh,  my !  I  wish  I  too  could  go. 

Mary— 

Then  come  along,  right  over  the  way, 
To  where  the  dear  old  soldiers  lay, 
And  Ell  divide  these  flowers  with  you, 
For  now  I  see  your  hearts  beat  true. 

Tommy — 

I'll  take  the  rose,  it  means.  Be  strong 

(Mary  hands  him  the  roses.) 
And  brave  of   heart,    that   knows  no 
wrong! 

Sister — 

And  I'll  take  the  lily,  for  I'm  sure, 
(Mary  hands  her  the  lily) 
Just  like  our  flag,  it's  white  and  pure. 
Mar> — 

And  I'll  keep  the  violets,  lovely  blue! 
Like  dear  Old  Glory,  always  true. 

Mary,  Tommy  and  Sister — 
Before  all  flags  in  east  or  west 
We  love  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  best, 

And  we  love  to  tell  the  story! 
Let  every  country  praise  its  own, 
Yet  our  true  hearts  will  beat  alone 

For  sweet  old,  dear  old,  Glory  ! 

Tommy  (holds  out  roses)  — 
Red! 

Sister  (holds  out  lily)  — 
White! 

Mary  (holds  out  violets)  — 
And  blue! 
Tommy — 
Strong! 
Sister- 
Pure! 
Mary— 
And  true! 
All — 

Our  hearts  sing  with  gladness, 

This  song  every  day, — 
But  time  passes,  dear  children, 

Let's  haste  and  away. 

(They  pass  together    toward  grave, 
Sister  in  the  middle.    They  place  flowers  j 
on  grave,   then  stand  back.     Just  as  I 
Mary,  Tommy  and  Sister  walk  toward 
grave,  Billy  and  Playmate  run  in  and 
stand  at  left  front.) 

Playmate  (to  Billy)  — 

Oh,  just  see  where  they're  going! 
They  look  so  pretty  too. 

And  see  those  lovely  flowers. 
The  red,  and  white  and  blue. 

Billy  (takes  playmate's  hand,  and  pulls 
her  around  tree)  — 
Ah,  come  on.    Let's  go  and  play, 
No  use  staying  here  all  day; 
The  flowers  are  nice,  but  let  them  be, 
Come,  and  play  leap-frog  with  me. 

Playmate — 
I  guess  I  won't  do  what  you  say, 
You  always  want  to  have  your  way. 
Em  going  to  find  a  shady  spot, 
And  pick  a  sweet  for-get-me-not. 

Billy— 

For-get-me-nots  ?    They  are  so  small ! 
Why  don't  you  pick  a  flower  that's  tall  ? 
A  sunflower  grows  so  very  high, 
It  almost  reaches  to  the  sky. 

Playmate — 

For-get-me-nots  are  small,  I  know, 
I  love  them  just  the  way  they  grow; 
And  if  you  like  a  sunflower  tall. 
There's  a  big  one  near  that  wall, 
It  looks  just  like  the  golden  sun, 
If  you  want  it,  come,  let's  run. 
(They  run  to  sunflower  and  the  for- 
get-me-nots which  lie  at  foot  of  sun- 
flower. ) 

Billy— 

This  sunflower  is  so  big  and  stout, 


Come  and  help  me  pull  it  out. 
(They  both  start  pulling  out  the  sun- 
flower. ) 

Playmate — 
Don't  pull  so  hard,  you'll  make  me  fall 
And  bump  my  head  against  the  wall. 

Billy  (jerks  out  flower)  — 
There,  now!   I've  got  it,  look  how  fine! 
There  won't  be  another  flower  like  mine. 

Playmate  (picks  up  bunch  of  for-get- 
me-nots)— 

I  don't  care.    I  have  lots 

Of  lovely  sweet  for-get-me-nots. 

Ethel  (runs  in,  pointing  at  Billy,  and 
laughing  hard)  — 
Oh,  look  at  Billy's  sunflower! 

Dear  me,  I  do  declare 
I  think  he  must  be  crazy, 

To  take  it  anywhere! 
It  is  so  big  and  clumsy, 

It  almost  makes  me  laugh, 
I  wish  I  had  a  camera, 

I'd  take  his  photograph! 

Oh,  you  Billy,  where  are  you  bound'.' 
With  that  awful  flower  you  found? 
Dear  me,  Em  almost  out  of  breath, 
Em  afraid  Ell  laugh  myself  to  death  ! 
(Holds  sides,  laughing  very  hard.  Sits 
down  on  bench. ) 
Playmate  (to  Ethel)  — 

Now  don't  you  laugh  at  Billy, 

Why  you  don't  even  know, 
I  think  you  must  be  silly, 
To  stand  and  giggle  so; 
His  flower  may  be  clumsy, 

And  big,  for  all  I  care. 
Em  not  ashamed  of  Billy 
Or  his  sunflower,  anywhere. 

Come,  Billy,  don't  you  mind  her, 
I  guess  she  thinks  she's  smart, 

But  she  doesn't  know  your  sunflower 
Is  as  big  as  your  dear  heart. 

Come,  Billy! 

(Billy  and  Playmate  go  to  grave,  hand 
in  hand,  place  flowers  on  grave,  and 
stand  back.  Ruth,  Lillian  and  Fannie 
ski])  in  with  flowers.  All  three  go  to 
grave  and  remain  there.) 

Ruth  (holding  flowers)  — 
I  am  a  little  maiden, 

I  only  want  to  say 
That  these  little  flowers  came  to  speak 

For  this  Memorial  Day. 

Em  standing  by  the  soldier's  grave, 

I'll  pile  these  up  so  high 
You'll  think  a  tower  is  rising 

To  meet  the  sunlit  sky. 

Their  language  is  a  dear  one, 

They  cannot  even  speak, 
But  they  came  to  bless  the  soldiers. 

As  they're  lying  here  asleep. 

And  they  shall  bear  our  message, 

One  from  you  and  me, 
For  oh!  it  is  a  sweet  thing, 

A  little  memory. 

(Places  flowers  on  grave.  Enter  Negro. ) 

Negro  (walking  slowly  toward  grave) — 
Dear  people,  won't  you  let  me  stand 
With  your  true  and  loving  band? 
I  may  be  black,  but  my  heart  is  true, 
And  loves  the  dear  Red,  White  and  Blue! 

Years  ago,  a  dreadful  war, 

That  my  old  grandpa  says  he  saw. 

Was  fought  for  black  folks  just  like  me, 

To  free  them  all  from  slavery. 

And  so,  dear  people,  I  am  here 
To  shed  a  grateful  loving  tear 
For  soldiers  who  all  wrong  defied, 
And  for  us  negroes  gladly  died. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  him  who  came 
And  set  us  free — you  know  his  name, — 
Though  Lincoln's  dead,  we  can't  forget, 
For  in  our  hearts  he's  living  yet. 

My  grandpa  says,  if  ever  he 
Shall  spend  his  days  eternally 
Within  that  golden  promised  land, 
He'll  take  old  Master  Lincoln's  hand, 
And  with  a  grateful  heart  will  say, 
"For  you,  earth  holds  Memorial  Day. " 


Fannie — 

Of  course,  you  poor  boy,  come  right  here, 
We're  very  glad  to  have  you  near; 
Your  heart  is  true,  so  take  your  flowers, 
And  lay  them  right  down  here  with  ours. 

My  comrades  here  will  welcome  you, 
Because  they  feel  your  love  is  true; 
It  does  not  matter,  black  or  white, 
God  loves  us  all  if  we  do  right. 

(Steps  up  to  Negro,  and  leads  him  to 
the  others. ) 

So  take  my  band,  and  do  not  fear, 
But  fill  your  own  clear  heart  with  cheer, 
Come,  children,  bring  him  happiness, 
And  if  you  welcome  him,  say  Yes! 

All— YES. 

Soldier — 

Don't  forget  me,  please  don't, 

I'm  going  off  tonight, 
The  Mexicans  are  raving, 

And  I  guess  we'll  have  to  fight. 

When  I  come  back,  it  may  be 

I'll  need  a  flower  too; 
But  it's  great  to  go  to  battle 

For  little  folks  like  you. 

They  shall  not  dare  to  hurt  you, 
Ell  fight  for  years  and  years, 

I  would  not  see  you  weeping 
Or  shedding  tears,  my  dears. 

I  tell  you,  I  will  keep  you 

Safe  from  every  harm; 
As  long  as  I'm  a  soldier, 

I'll  bear  a  soldier's  arm. 

Lillian  (to  soldier)  — 
Dear  soldier,  never  fear, 

The  Red,  and  White,  and  Blue 
Shall  ever  hold  your  memory  dear, 

And  we  shall  think  of  you. 

And  sing  you  songs  of  gladness. 

And  cheer  you  every  day. 
And  scatter  flowers  and  pray  for  peace, 

Each  hour  you  are  away. 

Captain  (to  girls)  — 

We'd  just  like  to  salute  you, 

You  are  such  heroes  too; 
In  the  name  of  those  now  sleeping 

We  give  our  hearts  to  you. 

We're  marching  off  to  battle. 

We  hope  the  prayer  you  pray ; 
While  living  or  while  dying, 
Shall  bless  Memorial  Day. 
(All  sing  as  they  march  off  stage. ) 
Tramp,   tramp,   tramp,    the    boys  arc 
marching, 
Cheer  up  comrades,  they  will  come. 
And  beneath  the  starry  flag, 
We  shall  breathe  the  air  again. 
Of  the  freeland,  in  our  own  beloved 
home. 

Peace  Day  Acrostic 

By  Dora  A.  Mondore 

For  eight  pupils 

P  is  for  prayer.    In  sweetest  accord 
All  nations  should  pray  for  peace  from 
the  Lord. 

E  is  for  ever.  Dear  Land  of  the  Free, 
Ever  may  peace  be  dwelling  in  thee! 

A  is  the  army  of  peace,  good  and  grand. 
With  kind  deeds  and  cheer  it  aids  our 
great  land. 

C  is  the  call  we  hear  more  and  more 
From  those  who  are  weary  of  havoc  of 
war. 

E  is  the  end.    We  hope  it  is  near 
When  war  shall  have  ceased  to  fill  hearts 
with  fear. 

D  is  for  dove.   With  snowy  white  wings. 
Of  peace  among  men,  how  sweetly  it 
sings ! 

A  is  for  angels'  whisper  that  strife  will 
depart 

From  nations  as  soon  as  there's  peace  in 
each  heart. 

Y  is  for  young.    Both  young  men  and 
old 

Would  rather  have  peace  than  silver  or 
!  gold. 
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Vacation  Time 

BY   E  F  F  A    E.    PRESTON,    Author  of  "George  in  Nursery  Land" 


AUTHOR'S  NOTES :  This  operetta  wns  given 
successfully  by  :i  third  grade  class.  The  children 
were  dressed  in  white,  Hooks  wore  large  paste- 
board  covers — one  front  and  one  hack,  fastened 
by  strap  over  shoulders.  Covers  were  dilapi- 
dated and  bine  names  of  textbooks.  Pencils 
and  Pens  were  tail  thin  boys,  dressed  ill  red  for 
pencils  and  brow  u  for  pens  ;  suits  made  of  cheap 
material,  cut  from  pajama  pattern;  pointed  caps 
were  made  of  same  material.  Bees  wore  black 
mosquito  netting  witli  yellow  strip  in  front,  and 
had  large  black  mosquito-netting  wings.  Flowers 
were  dressed  in  crepe  paper.  Teachers  wore 
black  dresses,  hair  in  tight  knots,  and  spectacles. 
Unless  otherwise  stated  the  tunes  mentioned  are 
to  be  found  iu  "Favorite  Songs."  Price  five  cents. 

Scene :  When  curtain  rises  children, 
ten  in  number,  are  on  stage. 

Children  sing — 

"VACATION  TIME" 

Air,  "America,  the  Beautiful, "  in  "One 
Hundred  and  One  Best  Songs." 

Vacation  time  is  here  at  last, 
The  long  glad  days  of  June; 


Pencil  and  Pen 

The  maples  cooling  shadows  east. 
Birds  call  in  joyous  tune. 

Chorus — 
Vacation  time!    vacation  time! 

The  bees  and  flowers  say  ; 
The  woods  and  hills,  the  brooks  and  rills 

Are  beckoning  today. 

We'll    romp   through   all    the  meadow 
grass, 

And  in  the  fragrant  hay; 
We'll  chase  the  butterflies  that  pass 
And  gather  flowers  gay. 

Chorus — 

Then  when  the  evening  shadows  fall 

Across  the  dark'ning  sky, 
We'll  lie  beneath  the  maples  tall 

And  watch  the  moon  sail  by. 

Chorus — 

First  Child- 
Just  think,  we've  nothing  to  do  but  play 

For  ever  so  long  a  time! 
We'll  wade  in  the  brooks  and  gather 
flowers, 

I  think  vacation's  prime! 
I  shall  not  open  a  single  book 

Or  touch  a  pencil  or  pen; 
I  shan't  remember  a  single  thing 

Till  school  begins  again. 

Second  Child — 
I  like  vacation,  too,  sometimes, 

But  I'm  sorry  school  is  ended. 
I've  put  my  pencils  all  away, 

And  my  books  are  neatly  mended. 


Our  books  have  each  one  served  us  well 
And  I'd  hate  to  leave  them  torn. 

I'm  sure  they're  sad  when  we  throw 
them  down 
All  dirty  and  forlorn. 

Third  Child- 
How  silly  to  say  that  books  feel  sad! 

Because  they're  thrown  away, 
When  they  haven't  any  feelings  at  all, 

And  never  a  word  to  say. 
They  may  be  dirty  and  forlorn, 

But  they  never  know  it,  you  sec, 
So  I  shan't  bother  to  mend  their  leaves, 

A  new  one  will  do  for  me. 

Fourth  Child — Here  come  some  queer- 
looking  things.  It's  the  books  and 
they're  all  alive! 

Second  Child — I  knew  they  could  feel. 
I'm  so  glad  I  mended  mine. 

Enter  Books.    They  sing — 

" POOR  OLD  SCHOOL  BOOKS" 

Air,  "Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground. " 

All  the  school  books  come  rejoicing, 

Work  at  last  is  o'er; 
Sentiments  of  joy  we're  voicing, 

'Tis  vacation  time  once  more. 
On  the  closet  shelves  they'll  store  us, 

Hid  from  every  gaze; 
Dust  will  thickly  settle  o'er  us 

Through  the  sultry  summer  days. 

Chorus- 
Poor  worn-out  school  books, 

Dog-eared,  bent  and  torn; 
Finger-marked  by  thoughtless  children, 

Poor  old  school  books  all  forlorn. 

For  new  bindings  we  are  praying, 

For  paste  to  mend  our  leaves; 
All  our  poor  tired  backs  are  fraying, 

Such  misuse  our  spirit  grieves. 
Many  pages  now  have  perished, 

Once  so  clean  and  white. 
Ink  spots  cover  lines  we  cherished, 

Making  us  a  sorry  sight. 

Chorus  — 

(Books  see  Girls  and  look  disgusted.) 
First  Book — Come,  let's  go  away  be- 
fore   those   horrid    children    tear  us. 

(Books  exeunt.) 

Children— Well,  did  you  ever! 

Fourth  Child— I  think  I'll  be  -good  to 
my  books  next  year. 

Children — So  will  I ! 

Fifth  Child—  Do  ; you  'spose  it  matters 
if  we  chew  our  pencils? 

Third  Child— Of  course  not! 

Sixth  Child — Here  they  come,  and  the 
pens  with  them.  It's  just  like  a  fairy 
story.    Let's  get  back  out  of  sight. 

Seventh  Child  —  I'm  getting  shivers 
down  my  back ! 

Enter  Pencils  and  Pens.    They  sing — 


Books 


"WE'RE  ON  A  STRIKE" 
Air,  "  Polly-wolly-doodle. " 
I 

We  have  made  our  mark  and  we've  done 
our  work. 

The  Pencils  and  the  Pens  are  on  a 
strike ; 

Through  all  vacation  time  we'll  shirk, 
The  Pencils  and  the  Pens  are  on  a 
strike. 

Chorus — ■ 
This  is  all;  till  the  fall 

We  will  do  just  what  we  like. 
While  the  summer  breeze  is  blowing 

Far  from  school  we'll  all  be  going; 
The   Pencils    and  the  Pens    are  on  a 
strike. 

II 

Pencils — 

You   have  sharpened  us  till  we're  all 
worn  out ; 
All— 

The   Pencils  and  the  Pens  are  on  a 

strike; 
Pens— 

We've  been  choked  with  ink  and  left 
about ; 
All— 

The   Pencils  and  the    Pens  are  on  a 
strike. 

Chorus — 

III 

When  vacation's  o'er,  we'll  be  far  away; 
The  Pencils  and  the  Pens  are  on  a 
strike. 

For  we're  really  meaning  what  we  say; 
The  Pencils  and  the  Pens  are  on  a 
strike. 

Chorus — 

(They  run  off  stage.) 


Children — Aren't  they  queer! 

Eighth  Child— I'll  never  chew  my 
pencil  again.    It  might  get  mad  and  run 

away ! 

Ninth  Child— That  pen  on  the  end  was 
mine.  It  never  wrote  well,  so  yesterday 
I  threw  it  on  the  floor  and  its  point 
broke  off. 


Flowers 


A  Bee 

Tenth  Child— Here  come  the  teachers. 
Keep  still  so  that  they  won't  see  us. 

First  Child— Yes,  they  might,  want  to 
give  us  more  lessons. 

Enter  Teachers.    They  sing— 

"GLAD  VACATION" 

Air,  "Old  Kentucky  Home. 

We've  locked  the  door  and  we've  thrown 
away  the  key, 
Vacation  is  calling  us  now. 
We'll   curl  our  hair  and  no  spectacles 
we'll  wear. 
And  we'll  smooth  the  frowns  from  off 
our  brow. 

The  pencil  blue  that  we  used  to  mark 
exams, 

The  pointer,  the  ruler,  the  pen. 
Are  locked  up  now  in  the  old  familiar 

desk, 

Where  they'll  stay  till  school  begins 
again. 

Chorus — 

Sing  for  glad  vacation,  our  work  is  done 
to  day, 

(Continued  on  page  74)  ■ 
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Poems  Our  Readers  Have  Asked  For 

We  want  our  readers  to  fill  t  Ids  page  for  us.  Send  in  tJie  names  of  poems  you  wish  to  see  here.  We  will  make  up  I  lie  page  from  your 
selections,  giving  preference  to  the  poems  selected  by  the  largest  number  of  persons.  'flier  c  are  many  who  have  in  their  memory  the  names 
of  poems  which  they  desire  for  personal  reading  or  school  use.  It  is  especially  to  proi'idc  these  that  we  adopt  this  plan,  and 'we  are  sure  this 
will  be  much  appreciated,  not  alone  by  those  who  scud  in  their  requests,  but  by  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  reading  these  desired  and 
therefore  desirable  poems.    Address  EDITOR  POETRY  PAGE,  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Bay  Billy 

{December  15,  1862) 

'Twas  the  last  fight  at  Fredericksburg, — 

Perhaps  the  day  you  reck. 
Our  beys,  the  Twenty-Second,  Maine, 

Kept  Early's  men  in  check. 
Just  where  Wade  Hampton  boomed  away 

The  fight  went  neck  and  neck. 

All  day  the  weaker  wing  we  held. 

And  held  it  with  a  will. 
Five  several  stubborn  times  we  charged 

'I  he  battery  on  the  hill, 
And  five  times  beaten  back,  re-formed, 

And  kept  our  column  still. 

At  last  from  out  the  center  fight 

Spurred  up  a  general's  aide, 
''That  battery  must  silenced  be!" 

He  cried,  as  past  he  sped. 
Our  colonel  simply  touched  his  cap, 

And  then,  with  measured  tread. 

To  lead  the  crouching  lines  once  more, 

The  grand  old  fellow  came, 
No  wounded  man  but  raised  his  head 

And  strove  to  gasp  his  name, 
And  those  who  could  not  speak  nor  stir, 

"God  blessed  him"  just  the  same. 

For  he  was  all  the  world  to  us, 

That  hero  gray  and  grim, 
Right  well  we  knew  that  fearful  slope 

We'd  climb  with  none  but  him, 
Though  while  his  whitehead  led  the  way 

We'd  charge  hell's  portals  in. 

This  time  we  were  not  half  way  up 
When,  midst  the  storm  of  shell, 

Our  leader,  with  his  sword  upraised. 
Beneath  our  bayonets  fell, 

And  as  we  bore  him  back,  the  foe 
Set  up  a  joyous  yell. 

Our  hearts  went  with  him.    Back  we 
swept, 

And  when  the  bugle  said, 
"Up,  charge  again!"  no  man  was  there 

But  hung  his  dogged  head. 
"We've  no  one  left  to  lead  us  now," 

The  sullen  soldiers  said. 

Just  then  before  the  laggard  line 
The  colonel's  horse  we  spied, 

Bay  Billy  with  his  trappings  on, 
His  nostrils  swelling  wide, 

As  though  still  on  his  gallant  back 
The  master  sat  astride. 

Right  royally  he  took  the  place 
That  was  of  old  his  wont,  ' 

And  with  a  neigh  that  seemed  to  say, 
Above  the  battle's  brunt, 

"How  can  the  Twenty-Second  charge 
If  I  am  not  in  front?" 

Like  statues  rooted  there  we  stood. 

And  gazed  a  little  space, 
Above  that  floating  mane  we  missed 

The  dear  familiar  face, 
But  we  saw  Bay  Billy's  eye  of  fire, 

And  it  gave  us  heart  of  grace. 

No  bugle-call  could  rouse  us  all 
As  that  brave  sight  had  done. 

Down  all  the  battered  line  we  felt 
A  lightning  impulse  run. 

Up!  up  the  hill  we  followed  Bill, — 
And  we  captured  every  gun! 

And  when  upon  the  conquered  height 

Died  out  the  battle's  hum, 
Vainly  'mid  living  and  the  dead 

We  sought  our  leader  dumb. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  spectre  steed 

To  win  that  day  had  come. 

(And  then  the  dusk  and  dew  of  night 

Fell  softly  o'er  the  plain, 
As  the  jgh  o'er  man's  dread  work  of  death 

The  angels  wept  again, 
And  drew  night's  curtain  gently  round 

A  thousand  beds  of  pain. 


All  night  the  surgeons'  torches  went, 
The  ghastly  rows  between, — 

All  night  with  solemn  step  I  paced 
The  torn  and  bloody  green. 

But  who  that  fought  in  the  big  war 
Such  dread  sights  have  not  seen? 

At  last  the  morning  broke,    The  lark 

Sang  in  the  merry  skies, 
As  if  to  e'en  the  sleepers  there 

It  bade  awake,  and  rise! 
Though  naught  but  that  last  trump  of  all 
Could  ope  their  heavy  eyes. 

And  then  once  more  with  banners  gay, 
Stretched  out  the  long  brigade. 

Trimly  upon  the  furrowed  field 
The  troops  stood  on  parade, 

And  bravely  'mid  the  ranks  were  closed 
The  gaps  the  fight  had  made. 

Not  half  the  Twenty-Second's  men 
Were  in  their  place  that  morn  ; 

And  Corporal  Dick,  who  yester-noon 
Stood  six  brave  fellows  on, 

Now  touched  my  elbow  in  the  ranks, 
For  all  between  were  gone. 

Ah!  who  forgets  that  weary  hour 

When,  as  with  misty  eyes, 
To  call  the  old  familiar  roll 

The  solemn  sergeant  tries, — 
One  feels  that  thumping  of  the  heart 

As  no  prompt  voice  replies. 

And  as  in  faltering  tone  and  slow 
The  last  few  names  were  said, 

Across  the  field  some  missing  horse 
Toiled  up  the  weary  tread. 

It  caught  the  sergeant's  eye,  and  quick 
Bay  Billy's  name  he  read. 

Yes !  there  the  old  bay  hero  stood 
All  safe  from  battle's  harms, 

And  ere  an  order  could  be  heard, 
Or  the  bugle's  quick  alarms, 

Down  all  the  front,  from  end  to  end, 
The  troops  presented  arms! 

Not  all  the  shoulder-scraps  on  earth 
Could  still  our  mighty  cheer; 

And  ever  from  that  famous  day, 
When  rang  the  roll-call  clear,  \ 

Bay  Billy's  namj  was  read,  and  then 
The  whole  line  answered,  ''Here!" 

— Frank  H.  Gassaway. 

You  Put  No  Flowers  on  My  Papa's 
Grave 

With    sable-draped  banners   and  slow 

measured  tread, 
The  flower  laden  ranks  pass  the  gates  of 

the  dead ; 

And  seeking  each  mound  where  a  com- 
rade's form  rests 

Leave  tear-bedewed  garlands  to  bloom 
on  his  breast. 

Ended  at  last  is  the  labor  of  kve; 

Once  more  through  the  gateway  the  sad 
dened  lines  move— 

A  wailing  of  anguish,  a  sobbing  oi  grief, 

Falls  low  on  the  ear  of  the  battle-scarred 
chief; 

Close  crouched  by  the  portals,  a  sunny- 
haired  child 

Besought  him  in  accents  with  grief  ren- 
dered wild: 

"Oh!  sir,  he  was  good,  and  they  say  he 
died  brave — 

Why,  why,  did  you  pass  by  my  dear  pa- 
pa's grave? 

I  know  he  was  poor,  but  as  kind  and  as 
true 

As  ever  marched  into  the  battle  with  you ; 
His  grave  is  so  humble,  no  stone  marks 
the  spot, 

You  may  not  have  seen  it.  Oh,  say  you 
did  not! 

For  my  poor  heart  will  break  if  you  knew 
he  was  there, 

And  thought  him  too  lowly  your  offer- 
ings to  share. 

He  didn't  die  lowly — he  poured  his  heart's 
blood 


In  rich  crimson  streams,  from  the  top- 
crowning  sod 

Of  the  breastworks  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  fight — 

And  died  shouting,  'Onward!  for  God 
and  the  right !' 

O'er  all  his  dead  comrades  your  bright 
garlands  wave, 

But  you  haven't  put  one  on  my  papa's 
grave. 

If  mamma  were  here— but  she  lies  by 
his  side. 

Her  wearied  heart  broke  when  our  dear 
papa  died!" 

"Battalion!    file   left!  countermarch!" 

cried  the  chief, 
"This  young  orphaned  maid   hath  full 

cause  for  her  grief.  " 
Then  up  in  his  arms  from  the  hot,  dusty 

street, 

He  lifted  the  maiden,  while  in  through 
the  gate 

The  long  line  repasses,  and  many  an  eye 
Bays  fresh  tribute  of  tears  to  the  lone 
orphan's  sigh. 

"This  way,  it  is — here,  sir,  right  under 
this  tree; 

They  lie  close  together,  with  just  room 
for  me. ' ' 

"Halt!    Cover  with    roses  each  lowly 

green  mound ; 
A  love  pure  as  this  makes  these  graves 

hallowed  ground." 

''Oh!  thank  you,  kind  sir!  I  ne'er  can 
repay 

The  kindness  you've  shown  little  Daisy 
today ; 

But  I'll  pray  for  you  here,  each  day 

while  I  live, 
'Tis  all  that  a  poor  soldier's  orphan  can 

give. 

I  shall  see  papa  soon  and  dear  mamma, 
too — 

I  dreamed  so  last  night,  and  I  know 

'twill  come  true; 
And  they  will  both  bless  you,  I  know, 

when  I  say 
How  you  folded  your  arms  round  their 

dear  one  today ; 
How  y.ou  cheered   her  sad  heart  and 

soothed  it  to  rest, 
And  hushed   its  wild   throbs   on  your 

strong,  noble  breast; 
And  when  the  kind  angels  shall  call  you 

to  come 

We'll  welcome  you  there  to  our  beautiful 
home 

Where  death  never  comes  his  black  ban- 
ners to  wave. 

And  the  beautiful  flowers  ne'er  weep 
o'er  a  grave. " 

— C.  E.  L.  Holmes. 

Drafted 

My  son!    What!    Drafted?    My  Harry ! 

Why  man,  he's  a  boy  at  his  books; 
No  taller,  I'm  sure,  than  your  Annie — 

as  delicate,  too,  in  his  looks. 
Why,  it  seems  but  a  day  since  he  helped 

me,  girl-like,  in  my  kitchen  at  tasks. 
He  drafted!    Great  God,  can  it  be  that 

our  President  knows  what  he  asks? 

He  never  could  wrestle,  this  boy,  though 

in  spirit  as  brave  as  the  best; 
Narrow-chested,  a  little,  you  notice,  like 

him  who  has  long  been  at  rest. 
Too  slender  for  over-much  study— why, 

his  master  has  made  him  today 
Go  out  with  his  ball  on  the  common,  and 

you've  drafted  a  child  at  his  play! 

Not  a  patriot  ?  Fie!  Did  I  whimper 
when  Robert  stood  up  with  his  gun; 

And  the  hero-blood  chafed  in  his  fore- 
head, the  evening  we  heard  of  Bull 
Run? 

Pointing  his  finger  at  Harry,  but  turning 

his  eyes  to  the  wall, 
"There's  a  staff  growing  up  for  your 

age,  mother,"  said  Robert,  "if  lam 

to  fall." 

I  Eighteen?  Oh,  I  know!  And  yet  nar- 
rowly; just  a  wee  babe  on  the  day 


When  his  father  got  up  from  a  sick-bed 
and  cast  his  last  ballot  for  Clay; 

Proud  of  his  boy  and  his  ticket,  said  he, 
"A  new  morsel  of  fame 

We'll  lay  on  the  candidate's  altar" — and 
christened  the  child  with  his  name. 

Oh,  what  have  I  done,  a  weak  woman, 
in  what  have  1  meddled  with  harm — 

Troubling  only  my  God  for  the  sunshine 
and  rain  on  my  rough  little  farm — 

That  my  ploughshares  are  beaten  to 
swords,  and  whetted  before  my  eyes, 

That  my  tears  must  cleanse  a  foul  na- 
tion, my  lamb  be  a  sacrifice? 

Oh,  'tis  true  there's  a  country  to  save, 

man,  and  'tis  true  there  is  no  appeal, 
Put  did  God  see  my  boy's  name  lying  the 

uppermost  one  in  the  wheel? 
Five  stalwart  sons  has  my  neighbor,  and 

never  the  lot  upon  one; 
Are  these  things  Fortune's  caprices,  or 

is  it  God's  will  that  is  done? 

Are  the  others  too  precious  for  resting 

where  Robert  is  taking  his  rest. 
With  the  pictured  face  of  young  Annie 

lying  over  the  rent  in  his  breast? 
Too  tender  for  parting  with  sweethearts? 

Too  fair  to  be  crippled  or  scarred? 
My  boy !    Thank  God  for  these  tears— 

I  was  growing  so  bitter  and  hard! 

Now  read  me  a  page  in  the  book.  Hai  ry, 
that  goes  in  your  knapsack  tonight, 

Of  the  eye  that  sees  when  the  sparrow 
grows  weary  and  falters  in  flight; 

Talk  of  something  that's  nobler  than  liv- 
ing, of  a  love  that  is  higher  than 
mine, 

And  faith  which  has  planted  its  banner 
where  the  heavenly  camp-fires  shine. 

Talk  of  something  that  watches  us  soft- 
ly, as  the  shadows  glide  down  in  the 
yard ; 

That  shall  go  with  my  soldier  to  battle, 
and  stand  with  my  picket  on  guard. 

Spirits  of  loving  and  lost  ones, — watch 
softly  with  Harry  tonight, 

For  tomorrow  he  goes  forth  to  battle,  to 
arm  him  for  freedom  and  right! 

—Mrs.  H.  L  Bostwiclc 

The  Graves  of  a  Household 

They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side, 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee; — 

Their  graves  are  severed,  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  stream  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now? 

One,  'midst  the  forests  of  the  West, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one- 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are 
drest 

Above  the  noble  slain: 
He  wrapped  his  colors  round  his  breast 
On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned; 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  Howers — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  play'd 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree;) 

Whosa  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 
Around  the  parent  knee. 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 
And  cheer'd  with  song  the  hearth! — 

Alas!  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all, 
And  naught  beyond,  O  earth! 

— Felicia  Dorothea  Jleiuans. 
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Busy  Work  for  Little  People 
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cardboard  and  cut  thorn  apart.    Lot  children  match  the  words  to  tho  picture. 
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The  above  picture  shows  the  presenta- 
tion to  Secretary  of  State  William  J. 
Bryan  of  the  Peace  Petition  from  the 
school  children  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe.     This    event  took 


place  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in 
Washington,  February  23.  Twelve  girls 
from  the  public  schools  of  Washington 
were  selected  to  present  these  monster 
petitions,  over  two  miles  and  a  half 
long,  and  containing  the  names  of  35Q,'000 


children.  These  names  were  gathered 
from  forty-five  States.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  petition: 

To  His  Majesty,    The    Emperor  and 

King  of  Austria-Hit  ngary. 
To  His  Majesty,  The  King  of  Belgium. 
To  His  Excellency,  The  President  of  the 

French  Rcpulil ie. 
To  His    Majesty,    The  King  of  Great 

Britain  and  Emperor  of  India. 
To  His     Majesty,     The    Emperor  of 

Germany  and,  King  of  Prussia.. 
To  His  Majesty,  The' Mikado  of  Japan. 
To  His  Majesty, The  King  of  Montenegro. 
To  His  Majesty,    The  Czar  of  all  the 

Russias. 

To  His  Majesty,  The  King  of  Scrvia. 
To  His  Majesty,  The  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Children  of 
America,  plead  with  you,  the  riders 
of  these  grea  t  nations,  to  call  for  an  im- 
mediate armistice,  and  to  let  the  differ- 
ences of  the  war  ring  nations  he  submitted 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal  for  amicable  and 
just  settlement,  and  to  promise  to  adjust 
all  future  difficulties  peacefully  in  the 
same  way.  We  are  the  cliildren  and 
grandchildren  of  your  former  subjects, 
ive  are  many  of  us  tied  by  blood  and 
affection  to  the  soldiers  now  contending 
in  their  death  struggle  on  different  sides 
of  this  terrific  combat.  We  implore  you  to 
stop  the  frightful  slaughter,  for  to  us  it 
seems  like  savagery  fighting  against  civ- 
ilization. We  beg  this  on  behalf  of  the 
helpless  children  of  Europe  and  Asia 
who  are  being  deprived  of  their  fathers 
and  their  education,  and  are  being  irrep- 
arably degraded  by  the  hideous  condi- 
tions created  by  war. 

The  idea  of  this  petition  originated 
with  Miss  Kate  Devereaux  Blake,  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  public   schools  of 


New  York  City.  She  was  on  a  lecture 
trip  in  the  West  in  August  when  the 
thought  of  it  came  to  her.  She  says  in 
regard  to  it: 

"I  don't  hope  to  accomplish  wonders 
by  it,  but  at  such  terrible  times,  when 
one  antagonistic  nation  merely  adds  to 
the  confusion  of  others,  I  feel  that  a 
different  kind  of  expression  is  necessary. 

"The  object  of  the  petition  is  threefold. 
A  child's  gentle  voice  is  often  heeded 
when  remonstrance  by  grown  persons 
would  be  resented ;  so  it  may  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  some  sort  of  understand- 
ing, now  that  all  sides  have  lost  so  heav- 
ily. It  will  serve  as  a  lesson  to  all  the 
children  who  sign  it  never  to  let  their 
country  go  to  war.  When  the  war  is 
over,  it  may  bring  the  brotherhood  of 
the  world  a  little  nearer  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Europe  to  know  that  the  chil- 
dren of  America  tried  to  help  them  in 
their  misery. " 

Mr.  Bryan  received  the  petition  with 
appropriate  and  sympathetic  remarks. 
He  then  went  to  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing where  the  photograph  was  taken. 
The  man  in  the  picture  beside  Mr. 
Bryan  is  Ambassador  Naon  of  Argen- 
tina, one  of  the  diplomats  who  assisted 
in  settling  the  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  who 
came  up  as  the  picture  was  being  posed. 
Miss  Blake  is  among  the  ladies  shown. 

A  copy  of  the  petition  was  sent  to 
the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  rulers  addressed,  and  they 
and  their  governments  will  have  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  on  file  in  the  State 
Department  a  petition  two  and  a  half 
miles  long,  begging  "on  behalf  of!  the 
helpless  children  of  Europe  and  Asia 
who  are  being  deprived  of  their  fathers 
and  their  education"  that  the  strife  be 
ended. 


California's  Two  Expositions 


Copyright  i.w.3,  J'unama-Ctilifwnia  Exixjuition. 
The  California  Building  at  the  San  Diegc 

Teachers  who  make  the  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia arid  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation this  year,  will  have  two  great 
Expositions  to  visit.  Not  only  is  there 
the  official  national  and  international 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco but  the  city  of  San  Diego,  600  miles 
farther  south,  has  built  another  exposi- 
tion to  be  open  all  the  year,  which  offers 
manifold  attractions  to  the  visitor  from 
the  east.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
will  be  inclined  to  arrange  for  their  trip 
so  as  to  include  both  of  these  shows, 
thus  making  their  trip  doubly  valuable. 
We  have  had  considerable  to  say  about 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  We  here 
give  a  little  concerning  that  at  San 
Diego. 

Three  years  ago,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  San  Diego,  the  southernmost  of 


Uncle  Sam's  Pacific 
ports,  there  was  a  four- 
teen hundred  acre  tract 
of  land  on  which  there 
was  not  a  single  build- 
ing. Neither  was  there 
much  in  the  way  of 
foliage.  F  0  r  longer 
than  the  memory  of 
man  that  tract  of  land 
had  been  untouched  by 
water,  only  by  the  rare 
rainfalls  which  strike 
the  city  of  the  south- 
west by  the  Harbor  of 
the  Sun.  As  a  result, 
the  adobe  soil  was 
packed  hard  and  seared 
by  the  almost  constant 
sun.  In  the  canyons 
and  on  the  mesa  there 
grew  nothing  save 
cactus  and  sagebrush 
and  chapparal.  On  one 
side  of  the  mesa  was  a 
scattered  grove  of 
pepper  trees,  battling 
desperately  for  life 
without  any  assistance 
in  the  way  of  water. 

That  was  three  years 
ago.  Today  on  that 
mosa  stands  a  gorgeous 
c:ty  of  old  Spain,  and 
the  land  about  the  build- 
ings, even  down  to  the 
depth  of  the  canyons, 
is  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  semi-tropical 
foliage,  with  lofty  trees  and  spreading 
shrubs  and  low  bushes,  through  whose 
deep  green  flashes  the  crimson  of  poin- 
settia,  and  the  tecoma,  and  the  bright 
gold  of  the  California  poppy.  A  magic 
garden  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
desert.  He  who  saw  the  land  three 
years  ago  and  sees  it  again  today,  would 
think  that  some  modern  Aladdin  had 
come  this  way  and  rubbed  his  lamp, 
or  that  a  Merlin  had  waved  the  magic 
wand,  and  caused  the  Dream  City  to 
spring  up.  It  has  been  a  species  of 
magic,  but  not  the  sort  effected  with  the 
wand.  Styles  in  magic  have  changed  in 
the  last  few  centuries,  and  the  only  wand 
which  the  magician  of  San  Diego  used  is 
known  more  commonly  as  a  spade,  or  a 
trowel  or  a  garden  hose. 
The  effect,  however,  is  as  tremendous 


exposition 
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The  Botanical  Garden  Laguna — San  Diego  Exposition 


as  the  effect  of  old-time  sorcery.  Across 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  Canyon  Cabrillo, 
the  engineers  threw  a  majestic  quarter- 
mile  bridge  of  seven  arches,  the  piers 
rising  from  the  depths  of  a  laguna  in  the 
canyon  one  hundred  thirty-five  feet  be- 
low. From  that  viaduct,  a  most  com- 
manding view  is  seen.  Over  the  side 
parapet  one  looks  down  the  winding  can- 
yon, over  the  roofs  of  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  into  the  Harbor  of  the  Sun,  and 
across  to  the  strand  of  Coronado,  to  the 
marine  and  aviation  camps  on  North  Is- 
land, and  to  the  rugged  outline  of  Point 
Loma  with  the  bristling  guns  at  Fort 
Rosecrans.  Along  the  outline  of  the 
Coronado  Islands,  and  about  them,  and 
thousands  of  miles  beyond,  stretches  the 
silvery  surface  of  the  Pacific.  Over  the 
other  parapet  of  the  bridge  and  beyond 
the  canyon  as  it  winds  its  way  through 
fertile  valleys  of  olive  and  oranges  and 
grape,  lie  the  foothills  of  the  snow- 
capped Sierras,  and  the  table  lands  of 
old  Mexico. 

The  floral  and  horticultural  display, 
which  man,  working  hand  in  hand  with 
a  most  beneficent  nature,  has  produced, 
is  most  wonderful.  There  are  palms, 
lillies,  tropical  ferns,  a  pepper  grove,  a 
tea  plantation  brought  over  from  Ceylon 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  a  citrus  grove, 
figs,  dates,  and  hundreds  of  other  fruits 
and  plants  which  the  California  climate 
allows  to  be  shown  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. Within  the  Botanical  Build- 
ing, one  of  the  largest  lath-covered 
structures  in  existence,  is  a  rare  collec- 
j  tion  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plant.-. 


The  building  is  thick  with  palm  and 
bamboo,  and  aralia,  a  sort  of  little 
brother  to  the  fig  tree,  and  banana  and 
its  relatives,  and  many  other  forms  found 
generally  in  Central  American  jungles. 
The  ground  covering  is  almost  entirely 
isolepsis.  There  are  two  great  cages 
from  which  come  all  day  long  the  songs 
of  the  thrush  and  linnet  and  canary. 
There  is  an  open  pool  thick  with  lilies, 
almost  into  which  falls  from  the  ceiling 
the  growth  of  vitis,  one  of  the  air  plants 
and  the  sweeping  fronds  of  tropical  ferns 
planted  along  the  edge.  There  are  also 
the  tree  fern,  the  insectivorous  pitcher 
plant,  and  other  rare  contributions  from 
the  tropics,  but  far  more  impressive  than 
these  strangers,  is  the  sight  of  thejtrros 
and  shrubs  which  are  occasionally  found 
in  northern  conservatories,  where  they 
reach  a  moderate  growth.  In  San  Diego 
they  grow  out-of-doors  in  their  natural 
state,  and  reach  a  height  and  splendor 
which  is  impossible  indoors.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  Japanese-  ce- 
dar, wistaria  and  other  visitors  from  the 
Orient,  which  fill  the  Japanese  gardens 
at  the  rear  of  the  main  Botanical  gar- 
dens, half-concealing  the  pavilion  which 
Japan  and  Formosa  have  erected  as  an 
Exposition  exhibit. 

Several  of  the  buildings  are  large,  but 
except  for  the  great  dome  and  tower  of 
the  California  State  Building,  standing 
at  the  west  approach  near  the  end  of  the 
great  Puente  Cabrillo,  few  are  tall.  In- 
stead they  spread  luxuriously  over  broad 
spaces  on  the  mesa  which  looks  down  on 
(Continued  on  page  70; 
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Our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  short  helpful  methods  and  devices  to  this  department.  Accepted  contributions  are  paid  for  in  the  month  of  publi- 
cation.   Those  desiring  personal  letters  should  enclose  ten  cents.    Address  communications  for  this  department  to  (Miss)  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Osage,  Iowa. 


May  Chat 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush 

"Oh  it's  May  time  and  a  gay  time 
For  children  everywhere." 

THERE  is  so  much  that  is  marvel- 
ous and  beautiful  to  teach  children 
about  the  May.  And,  responsive  as 
they  are  to  the  influences  of  the  spring, 
they  need  the  teaching.  The  eyes  of 
the  mind  must  be  opened  before  even 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  May  can  be 
taken  in. 

There  is  a  wondrous  increase  of  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  lovely,  too,  that 
comes  with  knowledge  of  the  right  sort. 
To  the  tiny  child  every  flower,  whether 
dandelion,  violetor  buttercup  is  "a  p'itty 
wose, "  To  many  grown-ups,  although 
they  may  love  them,  they  are  simply 
"posies."  But  oh,  how  much  more  de- 
lightful it  is  when  we  come  to  recognize 
each  one  by  name  and  are  acquainted 
with  its  habits  and  nature  and  time  and 
place  of  appearing.  It  is  as  different 
as  the  meeting  with  one's  own  individual 
dear  friends  is  from  passing  a  crowd  of 
strangers.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with 
the  birds.  To  recognize  a  bird  by  note 
or  by  sight  is  like  hearing  a  beloved 
voice  or  seeing  a  friend  from  home.  To 
those  who  know  the  birds  and  the  flow- 
ers and  the  insects  and  even  the  weeds 
there  are  friends  everywhere.  There 
is  little  danger  of  their  being  very 
lonely.  And  nothing  steals  away  the 
sting  of  bitter  thoughts  more  surely 
than  the  unconscious  ministry  of  these 
many  friends  in  God's  out-of-doors. 

We  hope  that  many  of  your  schools 
are  now  taking  part  in  the  contest  on 
Bird  Observation  spoken  of  in  the  Nor- 
mal Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  for 
January  (page  71). 

Somebody  asks  for  letters  about  the 
celebration  of  Peace  Day  and  Memorial 
Day— and  there  isn't  a  single  one  on  hie 
although  there  are  scores  on  other 
subjects ! 


Just  as  this  was  penned  the  postman 
came  and  brought  one  letter  with  some- 
thing 'or  Peace  Day  in  school !  You 
may  cs  sure  that  it  went  into  the  pre- 
p;>.  ;■>_  copy  that  instant — taking,  per- 
haps the  quickest  journey  any  letter  in 
this  department  ever  made  from  the 
hanas  of  the  writer  to  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  But  we  still  have  no  letters 
about  Memorial  Day.  Surely  that  is  a 
day  whose  observance  it  is  a  duty  of  our 
teachers  to  instil  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  their  pupils,  whether  it  be  the 
southern  day  in  the  south  or  the  north- 
ern day  in  the  north.  Not  to  stir  up  | 
strife  between  the  sections,  oh  no,  no  | 
more  than  do  the  old  soldiers  who  wore 
the  blue  and  those  who  wore  the  gray  i 

len  they  join  together  in  laying  flow- 
ers upon  the  graves  of  fallen  Americans  j 
on  both  sides.  But  to  honor  the  love  of  | 
c-  untry  which  offered  all  for  country's 
s;ke,  and  not  less  to  emphasize  to  the 
children  of  the  land  the  fact  that  these 
brave  soldiers  valued  peace  more  highly 
than  any  one  who  has  not  known  by  ex- 
perience the  awful  horrors  of  war.  It 
is  a  coincidence  full  of  meaning  which 
places  Peace  Day  and  Mothers'  Day  and 
Memorial  Day  in  the  same  month.  And 
now,  oh  now,  if  ever  in  the  world,  we 
v.':'nt  to  instil  the  principles  of  peace. 

.  am  (retting  some  fine  letters  and  oh, 
so  many  of  them !  This  department  is 
just  going  to  be  running  over  with  good 
things.  But  there  are  so  many  that  I 
shall  have  to  cut  and  shorten  all  I  can 
fo  gut  in 

even  hall   that  are  now  ac- 
cepted, iio  don't  be  aggrieved  if  a  part 


of  your  letter  is  left  out.  Just  rejoice 
to  think  how  much  the  part  that  is  put 
in  will  help  some  one;  for  more  than 
anything  else  we  teachers  want  to  be 
a  Help-One-Another  Club. 

Teachers'  Exchange 

The  Wayside  School  would  like  to  ex- 
change letters  describing  country  and 
industries  with  any  other  school.  Ad- 
dress (Miss)  Nell  Knox,  Island  Lake, 
Minn. 

Miss  Catherine  Cross,  Partridge,  Kan- 
sas, would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
one  in  Washington  concerning  teachers' 
salaries  and  qualifications,  and  to  know 
if  a  first  grade  Kansas  certificate  could 
be  used. 

Letters  from  Our  Teachers 

Peace  and  Temperance  Celebrations 

Most  of  the  material  used  in  my  many 
school  programs  is  gleaned  from  Normal 
Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.  The  only 
time  this  source  of  inspiration  ever  failed 
was  when  I  was  preparing  a  temperance 
entertainment  to  be  given  just  before 
election  when  the  people  were  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  a  state-wide  prohibi- 


tion. I  composed  the  following  recita- 
tion which  was  given  with  great  effect 
by  a  small  boy.  The  people  of  our  dis- 
trict, influenced  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  we  believe,  by  the  children's  pro- 
gram, went  overwhelmingly  for  pro- 
hibition. 

I  think  it  is  every  teacher's  duty  in 
this  period  of  the  world's  history  to  in- 
stil the  love  of  peace  into  the  minds  of 
her  pupils.  I  find  that  the  best  way  to 
impress  these  ideals  is  by  means  of 
songs;  but  simple,  easily  learned  songs 
on  the  subject  are  hard  to  find.  This 
Peace  Song  which  I  have  written  to  the 
air  of  Franz  Gruber's  "Silent  Night," 
is  very  much  liked  by  my  pupils  and  I 
hope  it  may  be  of  use  to  other  teachers. 

PEACE  SONG 

Air,  "Silent  Night'' 

Angel  bright,  Spirit  of  Peace, 
Grant  all  strife  soon  may  cease. 
Let  all  nations  peaceful  be 
In  celestial  harmony. 
Welcome,  holy  Peace. 
Welcome,  holy  Peace. 

Angel  bright,  Spirit  of  Peace, 
Grant  all  hearts  sweet  release 
From  the  cruel  bondage  of  War. 


Heal  the  hearts  that  are  weary  and  sore. 
With  thy  balm,  0  Peace, 
With  thy  balm,  O  Peace. 

A  SMALL  BOY'S  OPINION 

I'm  in  for  temperance  strong,  I  am. 
1  tell  you  what,  old  Uncle  Sam 
Had  better  stop  the  wicked  trade 
In  whiskey  'n  beer  'n  all  that's  made 
To  make  folks  mean'n  bad.    I  think 
He  ought  to  stop  that  kind  of  drink. 
If  men  are  thirsty,  give  'em  milk, 
Or  water,  'n  arrest  the  bilk 
That  sells  the  rotted  corn  'n  rye 
To  make  men  drunk  an'  women  cry, 
An'  ragged  children  'fraid  their  dad 
Will  kill  'em  some  night  when  he's  mad. 
If  I  could  vote,  1  bet  that  I 
Would  have  the  State  an'  nation  dry; 
But  since  I'm  still  so  very  small 
I  just  can  ask  you,  one  an'  all, 
To  vote  our  State  from  liquor  free, 
And  safeguard  little  boys  like  me. 
— Winifred  B.  Smith,  Washington. 

A  May  Day  Outing 

After  brief  Arbor  Day  exercises  Grade 
One  found  itself  marching  in  line  by 
couples,  humming  softly  a  song  in  inarch 
time.  Without  breaking  ranks  they  fol- 
lowed the  teacher  to  the  street,  not  hav- 
ing been  told  their  destination.  On  we 
went  while  patriotic  songs  were  sung  to 
keep  the  little  feet  happily  marching, 
and  frequent  pauses  were  marie  to  rest 
the  smaller  pupils  or  to  observe  a  nest, 
flower  or  tree. 

Soon  we  found  ourselves  in  an  orchard. 
The  ground  being  dry,  we  seated  our- 
selves in  a  compact  group  to  observe  the 
trees.  We  considered  their  likeness  and 
unlikeness  to  other  trees,  their  shapes, 
bark,  usefulness,  etc.  Next  the  teacher 
gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  knowledge 
concerning  the  subject,  and  by  question- 
ing individuals  helped  to  flx  the  facts 
in  the  children's  minds. 

A  new  route  was  taken  for  the  home- 
ward march  and  we  halted  midway  to 
procure  water  for  the  thirsty  ones. 
After  resting  in  the  schoolroom  a  bit  we 
disbanded  and  by  the  noon  hour  were  in 
our  own  homes  well  satisfied  with  our 
Arbor  Day  outing. — B.  C. ,  New  York. 

A  May  Day  Guessing  Game 

During  the  spring  months  I  ask  the 
pupils  to  bring  to  school  every  kind  of 
flower  they  can  find.  They  respond  most 
readily  and  my  collection  is  always  large 
and  varied.  With  these  flowers  I  give 
several  lessons.  One  is  an  object  lesson, 
teaching  the  proper  name  of  every  speci- 
men. Then  a  list  is  kept  of  all  we  can 
find  in  a  season.  This  list  is  kept  on 
|  a  home-made  chart,  the  pages  of  which 
I  are  large  sheets  of  wrapping  paper  with 
the  writing  on  them  done  with  charcoal 
or  marking  crayon. 

Language  lessons,  drawing  lessons, 
spelling  lessons,  even  composition  sub- 
jects are  chosen  from  our  flower  list. 
Poetry  gems  as  "Dainty  Little  Dande- 
lion" and — 

"The  red  rose  says,  'Be  sweet;' 
The  lily  bids,  'Be  pure,'  " 
etc.  are  always  used  at  this  season  and 
the  little  botanists  show  marked  develop- 
ment in  their  love  and  knowledge  of  the; 
beautiful. 

If  possible  wecelebrate  May"  Day  by] 
a  tramp  to  the  woods  for  flowers,  flower 
games,  etc.  After  singing  "Queen  of 
May"  and  dancing  around  the  Maypole 
— a  tree  being  substituted  for  the  May-' 
pole — thisflower  guessing  game  is  inter- 
esting, appropriate  and  restful.  Seated 
on  stumps,  logs  and  fallen  trees,  sides 
are  chosen  and,  just  as  in  a  speHing-bec, 
Lask  thcoc  questions: 
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1.  What  fair  maiden  lived  between 
two  mountains?    (Lily  of  the  valley.) 

2.  Of  what  nationality  was  she  ? 
(American  beauty.) 

.'!.  What  did  she  do  each  early  morn? 
(Hose. ) 

4.  Give  names  of  her  three  sisters. 
(Daisy,  Violet  and  Myrtle.) 

5.  What  was  the  big  brother's  name 
and  with  what  did  he  write?  (Jon-quil.) 

(>.  What  was  her  baby  brother's  name? 
(Sweet  William. ) 

7.  What  did  he  always  call  his  father? 
(Poppy.). 

•  8.  What  did  the  father  call  to  the 
older  son  each  morning?  (Johnny  jump 
up. ) 

!).  What  hour  did  they  rise  in  sum- 
 i  ?   (Four  o'clock. ) 

10.  What  bells  rang  tli rough  the  val- 
ley on  Sunday?  (Bluebells.) 

11.  Who  preached  in  their  church? 
(Jack  in  the  Pulpit. ) 

12.  How  many  came  to  hear  him? 
(Phlox.) 

13.  What  selection  was  played  on  the 
organ?  (Narcissus.; 

14.  Who  cooked  the  Sunday  dinner? 
{ Brown-eyed  Susan.) 

15.  What  vegetables  had  they?  ( Sweet 
peas.) 

16.  From  what  did  they  drink?  (Cups 
and  saucers,  or  buttercups.) 

17.  What  great  event  of  the  king  did 
they  desire  to  see?  (Carnation,  i.  e. , 
coronation. ) 

18.  What  fine  animal  did  they  see  at 
a  circus?  (Dandelion.) 

19.  What  accident  happened  in  the 
barn  one  day?  (Cowslip.) 

20.  With  what  was  John  punished? 
(Goldenrod. ) 

21.  With  what  were  the  girls  pun- 
ished? (Lady  slippers.) 

22.  As  John  never  married,  what  did 
he  sew  on?  (Bachelor  buttons. ) 

'_'.'>.  When  Lily  left  home,  with  what 
did  she  kiss  her  mother?    (Tulips. ) 

24.  What  did  her  mother  say?  For- 
get-me-not. ) 

25.  What  did  the  mother  have  ?  (Bleed- 
ing heart.) 

26.  What  did  Lily  wish  for?  (Mari- 
gold, i.  e.,  marry  gold.) 

27.  What  did  her  father  ask?  (Ane- 
mone, i.  e. ,  any  money?) 

28.  Whom  did  he  ask?  (Aster,  i.  e. , 
asked  her.) 

29.  Where  did  she  live?  (Magnolia.) 
Many  of  these  flowers  do  not  bloom 

in  spring,  but  with  pictures  and  talks 
beforehand  I  made  the  children  familiar 
with  all  those  I  intended  to  use  in  the 
game.  The  side  which  lost  was  asked 
to  give  one  flower  to  each  of  the  win- 
ning side.  This  was  worn  as  a  badge. 
The  trip  was  a  great  delight  to  all. — 
Mrs.  Anne  Rupert,  Delaware. 


May  Baskets 

One  of  the  happiest  times  is  May  Day 
when  we  all  get  May  baskets.  Such 
secrecy  and  such  fun  as  we  have  making 
them!  A  few  days  before  we  are  going 
to  distribute  them  everybody  writes  his 
name  on  a  slip  of  paper.  These  slips 
are  all  mixed  up  in  a  box  and  each  one 
draws  a  name. 

Some  of  them  make  paper  baskets ; 
some  make  birchbark;  some  are  made 
of  cardboard  prettily  covered.  Each  one 
tries  to  make  his  or  her  box  as  pretty 
as  possible.  Greens  are  used  for  foli- 
age— cedars,  etc.  Some  baskets  are  filled 
with  flowers;  some  have  tiny  candies. 
When  the  time  comes  for  distributing 
every  one  is  anxious  and  every  one  is 
made  happy.— M.  R.  D.,  Wisconsin. 

May  Day  Happiness 

May  Day  has  always  been  a  source  of 
real  joy  to  my  pupils  wherever  I  have 
taught.  A  few  days  before  May  we 
make  May  baskets.  We  make  them  out 
of  colored  Bristol  board  if  this  is  sup- 
plied; if  not  we  collect  pound  candy 
boxes  and  baby  shoe  boxes  and  cover 
them  with  colored  crepe  paper.  If  we 
use  the  ready-made  boxes  we  shape 
wire  (Dennison's  covered  at  five  cents 
a  spool  is  good)  to  form  a  handle. 
We  then  wind  it  a  with  a  strip  of  crepe 
paper  and  sew  it  to  the  outside  of  the 
box  before  the  latter  is  covered.  If  we 
make  our  own  boxes  from  Bristol  board, 
we  make  handles  from  the  same  ma- 
terial. Children  from  second  grade  up 
will  often  delight  in  making  handles  of 
their  own  design. 

On  May  Day  in  the  afternoon  we  walk 
to  the  woods  for  flowers.  We  take  news- 
papers along  which  we  wet  and  wrap 
our  flowers  in, so  that  they  will  not  wilt. 
After  we  gather  our  flowers,  we  choose 
our  queen  of  May  and  crown  her.  (If 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  pass  a  chei-ry 
tree,  the  blossoms  will  make  a  lovely 
crown)  ;  then  I  tell  some  stories  while 
the  children  eat  little  cakes  and  crackers 
that  suddenly  appear  from  a  mysterious 
package.  We  return  to  the  school  house 
with  our  flowers,  the  queen  leading  the 
way,  and  have  a  Maypole  dance  in  the 
school  yard. 

Our  Maypole  was  a  long  stick.  At 
the  top  we  tacked  streamers  of  colored 
tape.  The  children  take  their  partners. 
The  queen  and  her  partner  hold  the  May- 
pole as  high  as  they  comfortably  can. 
Humming  a  familiar  march,  the  chil- 
dren skip  in  and  out  between  the  stream- 
ers until  they  are  plaited.  Then  they 
all  march  to  the  schoolroom  with  their 
partners,  the  queen  and  her  partner 
leading  with  the  May-pole. 

We  then  arrange  the  flowers  in  our 


baskets.  Of  course  one  basket  must  go 
to  every  mother  and  the  others  are  car- 
ried to  our  sick  and  older  friends  who 
cannot  walk  to  the  woods  to  enjoy  the 
May.  One  year  we  sent  a  dozen  to  the 
hospital  a  few  miles  away. 

You  can  imagine  the  joy  we  had  in 
making  and  giving  our  May  baskets.  It 
richly  repays  the  teacher  for  any  trouble 
taken.  You  will  also  find  that  if  you 
plan  similar  greetings  and  take  walks 
together  to  prepare  them,  if  only  for  a 
half  hour  at  noon,  many  problems  of 
discipline  have  been  solved  for  you, 
because  teacher  and  pupils  have  been 
brought  nearer  together. —L.  S.  R. ,  New 
Jersey. 

A  Game  for  Rainy  Days  in  Spring 

The  rainy  day  is  a  tax  on  the  patience 
of  all  teachers  and  especially  on  the 
teachers  who  have  several  grades  to  con- 
trol. A  delightful  game  for  the  noon 
hour  on  a  rainy  day  is  "Flower  Pit." 

The  rules  for  the  game  are  the  same 
as  those  for  the  popular  Pit  game.  In- 
stead of  the  names  of  grains,  the  cards 
should  be  marked  with  the  names  of 
flowers.  Have  nine  cards  of  the  same 
flower  and  the  first  child  who  gets  nine 
flowers  all  alike  calls  "Bouquet." 

The  game  consists  of  the  following 
flowers  with  their  marked  values: 

Pansy   50 

Daisy   60 

Violet   70 

Rose  '   80 

Lily     90 

Tulip  100 

Three  hundred  points  make  a  game. 
— R.  O.  D. ,  South  Carolina. 

Teaching  Kindness  to  Animals 

I  began  the  work  in  my  own  room 
among  my  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  We  organized  a  Band  of  Mercy 
and  began  a  contest  for  new  members, 
the  girls  taking  one  side  and  the  boys 
the  other.  When  the  contest  ended  the 
side  having  the  largest  number  of  mem- 
bers was  given  Band  of  Mercy  buttons, 
while  the  other  members  paid  for  theirs 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  each.  We  hold 
a  meeting  every  two  weeks  on  Friday 
afternoon  in  our  room. 

We  begin  the  meeting  with  a  Band  of 
Mercy  song.  We  then  repeat  our  Band 
of  Mercy  pledge.  The  rest  of  our  pro- 
gram may  consist  of  recitations,  dia- 
logues and  songs,  also  a  talk  by  the 
teacher.  These  talks  are  reviewed  by 
the  aid  of  questions  at  other  meetings. 
Sometimes  we  dramatize  some  story 
about  an  animal  and  let  the  children  tell 
their  own  experiences.  I  try  to  have 
the  program  different  at  each  meeting. 

When  we  have  anything  special  on  our 
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program  we  send  out  written  invitations 
to  the  parents  and  friends  and  they  al- 
ways respond  to  them.  The  children  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  work  and 
are  always  eager  for  the  next  meet- 
ing, and  woe  unto  any  little  naughty  boy 
that  robs  a  bird's  nest  or  stones  a  stray 
cat  or  dog. 

The  Band  of  Mercy  song-books  may 
be  bought  from  the  American  Humane 
Education  Society,  45  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
— Mayme  THiELL.Michigan. 

Answers  to  Requests 

Ruin;/  Day  Noons :  I  have  the  first 
and  second  grades  with  fifty-two  pupils 
enrolled.  After  trying  many  games,  I 
find  none  takes  so  well  with  boys  and 
gil  ls  as  pitching  the  ball. 

The  children  sit  in  their  seats.  Some 
one  stands  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
pitches  the  ball  to  the  first  child  on  one 
side  of  the  house  who  pitches  it  back. 
Then  it  is  pitched  to  the  next  child,  who 
returns  it  and  so  on  all  around  the  room. 
They  must  be  alert  and  quick  to  catch 
it,  and  it  teaches  them,  too,  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  throw  so  as  to  hit  any  one  or 
anything  such  as  window,  bookcase  or 
flowers. 

To  Make  Money:  My  little  first  and 
second  graders  made  $2.15  by  taking 
care  of  the  room  six  weeks.  They  did 
this  to  buy  new  books  for  the  library* 
We  used  system  in  the  work,  appointing 
various  children  to  do  various  things  for 
a  week  in  turn. 

The  Study  of  "Hiawatha  :"  One  good 
way  to  interest  pupils  in  the  study  of 
Hiawatha  is  through  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls'  movement.  Have  them  seek  In- 
dian names  with  meanings  and  learn  as 
many  Indian  legends  as  they  can. 

Kindness  to  Animals :  One  cold  clay 
a  mischievous  boy  found  a  dirty,  hungry, 
crippled  little  kitten  and  brought  her 
into  the  schoolroom.  Instead  of  scold- 
ing as  he  expected,  I  picked  up  the  poor 
little  thing  and  stroked  her  fur.  Then 
I  held  her  in  my  lap  while  we  proceeded 
with  our  lessons.  We  named  her  Or- 
phant  Annie  and  the  children  shared 
their  lunches  with  her.  Some  who  lived 
close  to  the  school  brought  milk,  bread 
and  bones  for  every  recess.  Others 
brought  something  in  the  morning. 
Every  child  became  interested  in  the  cat 
and  began  to  think  she  really  was  pretty. 
Every  morning  as  they  came  in  they  in- 
quired, "Where  is  Orphant  Annie?" — 
Mrs.  Virgil  A.  Ector,  Georgia. 

Dramatizing  the  Rainbow 

In  every  normal  child,  there  is  the 
natural   instinct   which  prompts  it  to 
dramatize.    And,  in  every  child,  normal 
or  defective,  there  is.  an  inborn  love  of 
(Coiitiiiui'd  on  page  TO) 


If  your  dinner  distresses,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  Horsford"s  Acid 
Phosphate  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  brings  quick  relief.  Makes 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Horsford's 


Acid  Phosphate. 

Non-Alcoholic. 
Uumfotd  Chemical  Works.  Providence.  S  I. .U.S.A. 
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Give  Your  Pupils 
As  a  Vacation 
Thought — 

GOOD  TEETH- 
GOOD  HEALTH 


During  ihe  summer  when  the  children  are  away  from  your  influence  see  that  they  have  some 
strong  stimulus  to  hold  them  to  the  hygiene  standards  you  have  been  setting  up. 
You  may  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  clean  teeth  by  the  Colgate  Educational  Material 
including  trial  lubes  of 

COLGATE'S 

RIBBON  DENT6L  CREAM 


As  a  help  in  giving  your  class  a  valuable  vacation  thought  we  will  send  you  the  instructive  folder  shown  below 
which  we  call  "  1  he  Hinged  Tooth/'  It  shows  very  graphically  the  result  of  neglect  shows  it  in  a  way  thai  will 
persist  in  the  child  mind. 

We  find  it  impractical  to  accept  coupons  for  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  later  than  the  8th  of  May. 

However,  next  Fall  we  hope  to  resume  our  educational  work  to  further  aid  you  once  a  year  with  your  new  scholars. 
With  our  class-room  helps  thousands  of  teachers  give  oral  hygiene  instruction  in  a  way  to  do  the  maximum  of  good, 
t  hey  appreciate  that  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  by  its  delicious  flavor  encourages  regular  care  in  a  most  effective  way — 
something  which  a  "druggy"  dentifrice  must  always  fail  to  d<>. 

Send  the  Coupon  Today  if  You 
.    Wish  "The  Hinged  Tooth  9  9 

COLGATE  &  CO.,       NEW  YORK 


COUPON  GOOD  ONLY  IN  U.  S.  A. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,      Dept.  7.       199  Fulton  St;, 

Please  send  me  one  Hinged  Tooth  Foldet 
Name  ;  


New  York. 


School  

P,  ().  Address 


3M|. Check  here  if  you  want  to  see  our  leaflet  "Light  on  Precipitated  Chalks.  "  It  shows 
the  difference  between  the  basic  material  of  some  dentifrices  and  that  used  in  Coleates. 
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Shipped  Free 
To  You 

A  Superb  "WING' Piano 

Not  a  Cent  to  Pay-No  Deposit— No  Obligations-No  C.  0.  D. 

\/ES,  we  will  ship  you  free — abso- 
*■  lutely  free  to  you — a  Genuine  highest 
gradeWingPianoDIRECTfromourown  factory. 
freight  prepaid.  The  most  surprising — the  most 
amazing  offer  ever  made.  An  offer  that  puts 
you  on  the  same  footing  as  the  largest  piano 
dealer  and  at  the  very  rock-bottom  DIRECT 
wholesale  factory  price!  Since  18G8 — for  45 
years— we  have  been'  building  Wing  Pianos — 
guaranteed  for  40  years,  and  renowned  every- 
where for  their  sweetness  of  tone  and  sterling 
merit— and  we  now  make  you  the  greatest  of 
all  offers  on  the  Wing. 

Wewill  allowyou  touse«n?/Wingpiano— your 
own  choice  of  38  superb  new  styles— in  your  own  home 
for  4  full  weeks  at  our  expense.  A  Wing  Upright,  a 
"Wing  Grand  or  the  wonderful  Wing  Player-Piano  that 
plays  all  the  greatest  concert  and  opera  selections  fyoll 
can  play  it  perfectly  the  first  day  without  ever  having 
taken  music  lessons). 

No  Money  Down 

We  ask  no  money  down  —  not  a  cent. 

Just  choose  any  Wing  from  our  large  catalog. 
We  employ  no  salesmen  of  any  kind  to  visit  and 
annoy  you.  We'll  ship  the  instrument,  no  money  down 
—freight  prepaid.  While  the  piano  is  in  your  home  use 
it  just  as  if  you  owned  it.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
rock-bottom  direct-ii'holesale-jaetory  price  we  willquote 
in  our  personal  letter  to  you.  Note  the  perfect  bell- 
like  tone,  the  remarkable  easy  regularity  of  the  action, 
the  deep  cannonading  of  the  base-,  the  timbre  of  the 
treble— note  all  this— then— 

Not  a  Cent  of  Freight  to  Pay 

At  the  end  of  the  4  weeks  trial,  if  you 
wish,  you  may  return  the  piano  at  our  expense. 
Not  a  penny  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  using  it  4  weeks. 
No  obligations  whatever  to  keep  it— -you  a>tdyon  aionetO 
judge— now  write  for  the  piano  book  (free). 

Our  Famous  Noteaccord 

without  extra  charge.  An  invention  by  which 
you  can  teach  yourself  to  play— given  with  every  Wins. 
It's  like  getting  music  lessons  free.  Endorsed  by 
Paderewski,  Jean  De  Reszke,  William  Mason.  Emma 
Calve,  Philip  Sousa,  Anton  Seidl,  Victor  Herbert,  S.  B. 
Mills.  See  the  Wing  Catalog  and  read  the  letters  of 
these  great  masters  of  music. 

We  will  take  your  old  'organ  or  piano  on  the 

most  libiral  of  all  offers.    Be  sure  to  get  our  proposi- 
tion before  you  sell  or  trade  your  old  instrument. 

Valuable  Book 

On  Pianos — Free 


Iplfl 

Send  Coupon  for  "The  Book  of 

Complete  Information  About  Pianos" 

The  New  York  World  says;  "This  is  a 
book  of  educational  interest  everyone  should 
own."  Would  youliketoknowallaboutpianos; 
how  they  are  made,  how  to  judge  the  fine  points 
of  quality  and  price  in  buying  a  piano?  Then 
send  the  coupon  for  the  piano  book  which  we 
are  sending  out  free  for  the  present.  This  book 
of  138  pages  tells  about  material,  manufacture, 
assembling,  patented  devices  and  what  they 
do,  all  about  Boundboara,  action,  case,  in  fact  every 
detail  in  the  production  of  a  fine,  high-grade  piano. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  information 
about  piano  quality  and  piano  prices,  and  how  to  an- 
swer the  arguments  of  piano  salesmen.  Most  complete 
and  costly  book  ever  published  on  the  piano  business; 
posts  you  on  the  making  of  a  piano,  start  to  finish.  We 
w"ll  also  send  free  our  beautiful  catafug  showing  new  art 
styles  and  full  explanation  of  our  rock-bottom  pricey 
on  the  Wing  Piano.  Just  drop  a  postal  or  mail 
coupon.  , 

#*' 
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W1NG'&  SON  (Est.  1868) 

•  Dept.  3265 
Wing  Building,  13th  St. 
and  eth  Avenue  nanOBOOK 
New  York  COUPON 

*  ««#•*!♦#*       WING  &  SON.  (£st  1868) 

DeP*  3265 

^♦•JJJV**       Wing  Bid?.,  13th  St  and  9th  Ave.,NewYork  City 
r^#*^      Gentlemen: — Without  any  obligations  to  pur- 
W       chase  or  pay  for  anything,  please  send  me  free 
5      and  prepaid  "THE  BOOK  OK  COMPLETE  1N- 
5  FORMATION  ABOUT  PIANOS,"  the  complete  ency- 
clopedia of  the  piano.   Also  send  full  particulars  of 
your  Rock-Bottom  offer  on  the  Wing  piano  and  catalog 
of  latest  art  styles. 


Name  

A'i'JrH'3:-. 
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For  development  of  her  public  schools 
and  in  the  unification  of  her  system  of 
public  education,  Kentucky  yields  the 
palm  to  no  State  in  the  Union.  North- 
ern and  Western  and  some  Southern 
states  have  the 'advantage  of  extensive 
land  grants  set  aside  for  school  pur- 
poses. Whatever  Kentucky  does  for  her 
school  system  must  be  done  from  her 
present  resources.  The  national  aid 
which  she  received  was  in  money,  which 
was  used  before  the  real  development 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  began. 
Whatever  position  she  has  been  able  to 
maintain  in  comparison  with  other 
states,  has  been  held  in  spite  of  her 
handicap  and  the  advantages  which 
other  and  newer  states  have  enjoyed  in 
the  increased  value  of  their  school  lands. 

Until  recently,  Kentucky  was  further 
handicapped  by  unfavorable  legislation. 
In  spite  of  all  that  her  school  forces 
could  do  to  improve  her  system  of 
schools,  ten  years  ago  found  her  without 
a  University ;  with 
no  provision  for 
the  training  o  f 
teachers  except  a 
poorly  supported 
department  in  the 
Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Col- 
lege, and  one 
school  for  ne- 
groes, the  latter 
institution  locat- 
ed at  the  State 
capital.  The  Ag- 
ricultural and 
Mechanical  Col- 
lege had  a  meager 
equipment,  and 
every  additional 
appropriation  was 
secured  with 
great  difficulty. 
Her  secondary 
schools  were  good, 
bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent, according  to 
the  ability  and 
energy  of  the 
heads  of  such 
schools.  There 
was  no  uniform 
standard  as  to 
course   of  study, 

methods  of  work,  k.  c,  E 

or  attainment  of 
pupils  finishing  a 

course.  Each  school  planned  its  own 
work,  carried  it  on  in  its  own  way,  and 
applied  its  individual  test  to  the  candi- 
dates for  graduation. 

The  rural  schools  were  almost  as  iso- 
lated. Each  was  governed  by  three 
trustees,  taught  by  one  teacher,  and 
visited  annually  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Maintenance,  except  the  in- 
sufficient per  capita  derived  from  the 
State,  depended  entirely  upon  local 
sentiment. 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  plant  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
has  been  made  the  property  of  a  State 
University  with  equipment  four  times 
that  of  the  original  college,  which  re- 
mains a  Department  of  the  University. 
Two  State  Normal  schools  have  been 
established,  and  are  doing  excellent 
work.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools 
can  be  effected  wherever  practicable, 
and  there  are  many  excellent  examples 
of  this  type  of  school  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  All  rural  schools 
conform  to  a  uniform  course  of  study. 
Each  county  has  one  or  more  Counts 
High  schools  which  must  measure  up  to 
a  definite  standard.  Legislation  favora- 
ble to  the  development  of  the  schools  by 
each  county  is  advantageous  to  their 
rapid  growth. 

School  legislation  has  occupied  much 
attention  at  recent  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  most  of  the  laws  en- 


acted have  been  beneficial.  One  law  in 
particular,  and  the  one  for  which  Ken- 
tucky is  best  known  among  school  people, 
is  that  providing  for  a  County  Board  of 
Education,  and  for  the  organization  of 
the  Division  Boards  of  each  county. 
This  law  has  met  the  approval  of  other 
states  seeking  remedial  legislation,  and 
is  usually  referred  to  as  "The  Kentucky 
Law."  Within  the  State,  it  is  called 
the  "County  Board  Law,"  or,  from  its 
author,  the  "Eubank  Law." 

By  this  law,  the  three-trustee  system 
was  abolished.  Each  county  is  divided 
into  four,  six,  or  eight  educational  di- 
visions, according  to  the  size  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  county.  Each  school  dis- 
trict elects  one  trustee.  The  trustees  in 
each  educational  division,  with  the 
county  superintendent  as  chairman  ex 
officio,  constitute  the  Division  Board, 
and  this  Board  recommends  teachers  for 
all  common  schools  in  that  division. 
The  Division  Board  elects  from  among 
i  ts  n  umber  a 
chairman.  T  h  e 
Division  chair- 
men, with  the 
county  superin- 
tendent, consti- 
tute the  County- 
Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  County 
Board  elects 
teachers  upon  the 
r  eco  in  m  endat  ion 
of  the  sub-district 
trustees,  has  full 
control  over  the 
erection  and  re- 
pairing of  school 
property  and 
equipment,  and 
determines  the 
tax  needed  for 
school  purposes. 
This  demand  of 
the  County  Board 
for  a  definite 
school  tax  is 
mandatory  u'pon 
the  Fiscal  Court, 
and  the  tax  i  s 
declared. 

Under  this  law, 
Kentucky   is  the 
only  State  in  the 
,.U..k  Union  having 

compulsory  Coun- 
ty High  schools. 
The  County  Board  is  required  by  law 
to  provide  high  school  training  of  a 
required  standard.  This  may  be  done 
by  making  a  financial  arrangement 
with  some  school  already  existing  and 
meeting  the  requirements,  or  it  may 
necessitate  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  a  new  plant.  The  latter  course 
has  been  found  most  satisfactory  in 
the  majority  of  instances.  While  the 
town  high  school  may  meet  the  statu- 
tory requirement,  the  rural  high  school 
offers  a  more  normal  environment  for 
training  in  rural  pursuits,  and  the  corre- 
lated work  of  the  pupils  can  be  handled 
to  better  advantage.  The  County  Board 
of  Education  also  has  power  to  consoli- 
date school  districts  wherever  desirable 
or  practicable.  In  many  counties  the 
consolidated  school  is  enlarged  so  as  to 
constitute  a  county  high  school;  and  in 
a  few  counties  such  a  school  has  been 
established  in  every  Educational  Divi- 
sion, in  some  instances  doing  two  years 
of  the  prescribed  high  school  work,  with 
the  remaining  two  years  completed  at 
the  central  high  school  at  or  near  the 
county  seat. 

This  law,  which  has  now  been  in  oper- 
ation about  five  years,  has  practical  I  \ 
revolutionized  the  schools  of  Kentucky. 
The  method  of  selection  of  the  County 
Board  is  the  really  distinctive  feature, 
providing  as  it  does,  a  controlling  board 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


For  Close  of  School  Gilts 


Nothing  we  have  been  able 
to  prepare  in  our  twenty 
years  of  experience  has 
proven  one-half  as  popular  as  our  series  of  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets 
which  comprise  a  variety  of  attractive  styles  especially  suitable  for  presentation 
to  your  pupils  at  close  of  school.  Look  up  our  illustrated  advertisement  of  these 
booklets  elsewhere  in  this  publication.  Your  entire  school  can  be  made  supremely 
happy  at  a  trifling  expense. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


\ 


/ 


U  «*e  1)16  , 

ItW41'.  teal  r»w'  lb0.e 

it  .'t>'  tbe„"  ,  ev«*  '° 

there"*"      .  «r.°  b"'  ,irU>6. 
l"    %.A  °r.«"        to  It"        .ioC.  t"> 

«t»'ll»  Lv"*ac?u* 

Sincere'! 


You,  too, 
would  write 
^such  a  letter  ! 

I  OOMETIMES  when  you  read 
i  ^  letters  like  this  from  Col. 
Watterson  and  other  noted  men 
of  affairs  who  have  endorsed  San- 
atoeen,  you  cannot  help  but 
wonder — "Why  did  they  write 
such  letters  ?  " 

And  truly,  it  is  remarkable — for 
such  men  rarely  endorse  any 
article.  And  yet,  even  though 
YOU  were  one  of  the  world's 
leaders,  you  too,  would  write 
just  such  a  letter  ! 
For  imagine  yourself  in  such  a 
man's  place — at  the  height  of 
your  powers,  but  handicapped  by 
stubborn  ill-health  that  threatens 
your  very  career.  ..  - 

And  then  suppose  that  you  begin 
to  take 

Sanatoqen 

THE  FOOD-/TOWG 


And  as  it  feeds  and  rebuilds  the  im- 
poverished nerve  Cells,  you  FEEL  the 
old-time  vitality  return,  with  a  new 
vigor  of  mind  and  a  new  elasticity  of 
body — 

Wouldn't  you  be  grateful?  And 
wouldn't  you  be  willing,  av,  even 
eager,  to  tell  others  the  good  Sanatogen 
had  done  tor  you  just  as  Col.  Watter- 
son and  scores  of  other  noted  people 
have  done  ? 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  fcood  druggists  every- 
where in    three    sizes,    from    $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prize,  International  Conarfss  vf 
Medicine,  London,  1»13~ 

end  for  Elbert  Hubbard's  new 

£ooA— "Health  in  the  Making."  Written 
in  his  attractive  manner  and  filled  with 
his  shrewd  philosophy,  together  with  cap- 
ital advice  on  Sanatogen,  health  and  contentment. 
It  is  FREE.   Tear  this  oft  as  a  reminder  to  address 
THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  Q  Irving  Place  New  York 
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Great  Opportunity  for  Teachers 

By  C.  E.  Gardner 

The  writer  recently  had  the  privilege 
of  being  shown  through  what  is  probably 
the  largest  woman's  vocational  training  [ 
school  in  the  world,  featuring  the  most  im- 
portant bl  anches  of  Domestic  Art — Sew- 
ing, Dressmaking  and  Ladies'  Tailoring. 

1  was  shown  how  the  instruction  of  over 
•10,000  students,  scattered  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  is  conducted,  their  lesson 
reports  graded,  while  they  study  the  the- 
ory of  a  scientfic  system  of  dress-cutting 
in  their  homes,  many  miles  away. 

In  the  Local  Resident  School  1  saw  a 
hundred  or  more  women,  many  of  them 
being,  as  I  was  told,  from  Kansas  City's 
most  representative  homes,  and  found 
that  these  women  are  saving  practically 
half  on  their  garments  which  they  make 
at  the  School  under  the  direction  of  the 
expert  corps  of  instructors  which  the 
School  maintains,  and  that  the  garments 
when  finished  cannot  be  told  from  those 
coming  from  the  most  fashionable  dress- 
making shops  in  the  city.  I  was  so  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  magnitude 
and  the  good  of  the  work  they  are  doing 
at  this  institution  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  taking  this  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend their  work  to  the  teachers  of  the 
country,  knowing  as  I  do  the  difficulty 
school  boards  have  in  finding  teachers 
who  have  been  trained  and  who  have 
specialized  in  this  practical  phase  of  vo- 
cational and  industrial  training. 

1  found  that  the  text  matter  and  Sys- 
tem which  this  School  teaches  has  re- 
ently  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  Indian 
Schools  conducted  by  the  Government. 
There  are  somewhat  over  two  hundred  of 
these  Schools  maintained  throughout  the 
country.  This  adoption  came  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  other  Sys- 
tems and  text  books  on  this  subject. 
When  I  find  that  the  Government  dis- 
courses as  follows  on  dressmaking  as  an 
inviting  field  for  feminine  effort,  as  it 
docs  iii  its  Annual  Report  on  Industrial 
Education,  saying  in  so  many  words 
that— 

A  WOMAN  CAN  EARN  $5,000.00  A  YEAR  AT 
DRESSMAKING  IN  AMERICA 

"The  demand  for  girls  in  dressmaking 
establishments  is  very  great,  and  these 
who  have  had  training  can  always  secure 
positions.  There  is,  too,  every  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement,  as  a  girl  who  has 
ability  can  look  forward  to  mastering  the 
trade  step  by  step,  until  she  is  manager 
of  her  own  establishment  earning  any- 
where from  $1,000.00  to  $5,000.00  or  more 
a  year. " 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  open  to  teachers  today  to 
specialize  on  this  subject  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  meet  this  rapidly  growing 
emand  for  (hose  equipped  to  teach  it.  1 
was  told  of  an  instance  of  a  Kansas 
teacher  who  took  this  training  and  was 
at  once  given  the  position  of  Supervisor 
of  Sewing  in  the  Greeley,  Colo.,  schools, 
md  after  a  year  of  work  there  was 
elected  at  $1,300.00  a  year  as  Supervisor 
)f  Sewing  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

I  was  told  of  the  call  which  the  School 
had  received  from  a  State  institution  fea- 
turing vocat  ional  training.  The  President 
of  this  College  came  in  person  to  the 
School  at  Kansas  City,  seeking  two  teach- 
ers— one  for  the  head  of  his  Domestic  Art 
Department  at  a  salary  of  $1,800.00  a 
year,  and  one  as  general  assistant  in  the 
same  Department  at  $1,200.00  a  year, 
neither  of  which,  unfortunately,  could 
be  filled  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
lemand  exceeded  the  supply. 

A  SUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
TEACHERS 

Of  all  the  work  this  school  is  doing, 
however,  the  part  of  it  which  impressed 
me  as  being  of  most  interest  to  teachers 
is  the  new  department  which  they  are 
putting  on  to  train  teachers  especially 
for  positions  in  Local  Branch  Resident 
Schools  which  they  are  proposing  to  es- 
tablish in  leading  cities  throughout  the 
country.  These  Schools  will  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Parent  School 
and  they  will  each  require  from  two  to 
half  a  dozen  teachers. 

A  VOCATIONAL  VACATION 

By  their  method  of  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence teachers  will  be  enabled  to 

(Contiinieil  on  page!  6q) 


$500  in  Gold !  T5.?ch„crs_Wantcd 
For  You 


If  you  want  it,  and  want  it  bad 
enough ;  if  you  try  for  it,  and  try 
hard  enough !  Do  you  need  it  ? 
Could  you  use  it?  Then  get  busy. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  our  announcement  which  is  appearing  in  a  number  of 
the  leading  fashion  magazines  of  the  country,  see  February  Modern  Pris- 
cilla.  Mother's  Magazine,  Needlecraft,  Home  Life  and  March  McCall's,  Pic- 
torial Review,  April  Ladies  World,  May  Womans Home  Companion,  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Read  the  announcement  through — every  word  of  it,  and  then  fill  in  and 
cutout  and  send  in  the  coupon  and  get  full  particulars  about  this  Great 
Combination  $10,000.00  Dress  Designing  Contest  and  get  Btarted 
on  your  way  Do  win  one  or  more  of  these  valuable  prizes.  Teachers  are  the 
best  letter  writers  in  the  world.    You  should  win  one  or  more  of  these  prizes. 


$75.  to  $150.  Per  Month 

The  American  College  of  Dressmaking  is  developing  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishmentof  Local  Branch  Resident  Schools  in  many  good  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  their  comprehensive  campaign  to 
encourage  "American  Styles  for  American  Women."  These  Branch  Resident 
Schools  will  be  patterned  after  their  large  Resident  School  of  Dressmaking 
and  Design  which  is  conducted  In  Kansas  City  in  conjunction  with  their 
large  Correspondence  College. 

They  anticipate  they  will  need  a  large  number  of  teachers  for  these  many 
Branch  Resident  Schools,  and  that  those  having  had  actual  experience  in 
teaching,  and  practical  training  in  the  theory  and  technique  of  the  work  are 
the  most  logical  candidates  for  these  desirable  positions  which  will  pay  from 
i',  j.OO  to  $150.00  per  month,  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 


tlO. OOO  IN  PRIZES! 


WOMEN? 


Sketch  Your  Idea  of  a  Beautiful  Suit 
or  Dress  on  this  OUTLINE  FIGURE— or 


Write  a  Short  ft 
Letter  on  tbe 
Subject 


American  Styles  For  American  Women" 

and  Win  $500  IN  GOLD 


T'HAT  is  what  the  American  College 

and  the  American  System  of  Dressmaking 

teach.  The  European  war  has  brought  home  with 
commanding  force  as  never  before,  the  wisdom  of,  the 
necessity  for,  American  women  being  sulticientunto 
themselves  in  matters  pertaining  to  dress.  Many 
are  the  prophesies  of  those  high  in  authority  that 
the  fashion  capital  of  the  world  may  be  auto- 
matically,  perforce  of  circumstances  trans- 
planted, temporarily  at  least  if  not  permanently, 
to  our  own  United  States. 

To  foster  this  belief,  to  encourage  thi9  idea 
of  every  woman  her  own  dressmaker,  we  are 
going  to  give  away  in  a  competitive  contest, 
during  the  next  few  months,  as  stated  above, 
$10,000.00  in  prizes,  to  those  manifesting  the 


greatest  interest  in  this  subject  and  showing  the  best 
American  idea  sketched  on  the  accompanying  outline 
figure.   If  you  don't  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  drawing 
a  design  in  the  outline,  if  you  are  among  those  who 
"never  could  draw  anything,"  then  you  may  write  a 
lettei — anybody  can  do  that— (on  paper  furnished 
free  by  us  for  the  sake  of  uniformity)  on  the  sub- 
ject: "American  Styles   lor  American. 
Women,"  and  have  an  equal  chance  to  win  the 
first  grand  prize  of  $250.00in  cash  or  any  one  of  tha 
other  hundreds  of  valuable  prizes. 

We  do  not  want  "High  Brow"  essays,  but  sim- 
ply such  thoughts  as  come  to  you  on  the  subject 
set  down  in  your  own  language.  You  don't  need 
to  be  an  artist  to  enter  this  great  Dress  Designing 
contest  and  win  a  big  prize!  We  want  ideas— 
not"classic  ait!" 


814: GRAND  PRIZES !  TOTAL  $10,000.00 ! 
Contest  FREE  TO  ALL.  Costs  Nothing  to  Enter. 


To  all  who  respond  to  this  announcement  at  once,  wo 
will  mail,  free  and  postpaid,  an  enlarged  copy  of  the 
outline  figure  shown  at  the  right  of  this  paragraph. 
We  will  include  also  "Cuntest  Letter"  paper 
so  that  you  may  take  your  choice  of  the  '*S!ietch" 
contest,  the  "Letter"  contest— or  enter  both  contests  if 
you  desire.  It  is  possible  for  one  contestant  to  win  a 
prize  in  each  contest— and  if  you  win  first  prize  in  both 
contests  you  will  receive  $500  cash.  VVe  will  also 
furnish  full  instructions  on  how  to  prepare  your  sketch 


vhen  to  mail  it  to  the  judges,  complete  list 


or  h  it 

814  pri 

There  will  be  a  grand  total  of  814  prizes  given  away  to 
the  fortunate  winners  in  this  big  Combination  "Sketch 
and  Letter"  contest— 814  chances  to  win!  First  prize  in 
each  contest  will  be  $ir,0.tl0  in  gold— second  prize  $125.00 
in  gold— and  soon  down  the  list,  including  hundreds  olf 
our  completely  adjustable,  collapsible,  full  length  "Sim- 
plex" jli.OU  dress  forms,  and  hundreds  of  the  "Scully" 
$12  Skirt  Gauges.  Contestants  will  be  notitied"of  winners. 


Learn  Dressmaking  At  Home 

Our  object  in  conducting  this  contest  and  giving*  away 
$10,(JUO.UU  in  prizes  is  to  create  universal  interest  in 
American  Styles— and  to  further  introduce  our  already 
world-famous  American  System  off  Dressmaking— 
valuable  alike  to  the  home  seamstress  and  the  profes- 
sional dressmaker. 

Already  40, QUO  women— representing  every  civilized 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe— have  enrolled  for  the 
American  System  off  Dressmaking— because  of  the 
simplicity,  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  our  plan  of 


EARN  $25.00  TO  $50.00  A 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

Many  of  our  students  open  dressmaking  parlors  of  their  own, 
or  accept  positions  in  established  parlors  or  department  Stores, 
earning  good  incomes— many  others  take  the  course  of  instruction 
in  order  to  learn  how  to make  their  own  clothes— and  they  succeed 
far  beyond  their  expectations.  This  system  will  enable  you  to 
dress  better  than  ever  before— to  wear  the  most  beautifully  tail- 

Enter  lze  in  the  Contest  NOW 

Outline  Sketch.  Letter  Paper  CD  IT"  I 
and  Illustrated  BOOK  Sent  IHLL! 

DON'T  mail  your  Sketch  or  Letter  until  you  get 
our  full  instructions  and  the  special  paper  which 
MUST  be  used  by  all  contestants.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
below — mail  it  at  once— and  we  will  send  you  en- 
larged outline  figure  for  your  sketch,  "Contest 
Letter  '  paper  for  your  letter,  information  in  detail 
regarding  every  feature  of  the  Contest— and  the 
latest  edition  of  our  illustrated  book  "Lessons 
By  Correspondence"  telling  all  about  the  Amer- 
ican System  of  Learning  Dressmaking  by  spare 
time  study  at  home.  Everything  mailed  free  and 
postpaid.  Get  YOUK  name  entered  as  a  contestant 
NOW!  Contest  closes  Jur.o  30.  Send  Coupon  to- 
day and  get  busy.  Address 

American  College 
of  Dressmaking 


The  "American  System  of  Lessons  By 
Mail  a  Grand  Success— As  Proved  By 
40,000  Students  Enrolled  in  9  Years. 

teaching- by  mail.  You,  too,  can  become  an  expert  dress- 
maker alter  a  few  months'  interesting1  work  on  our 
Home-Study  Lessons.  Miss  Pearl  Merwin,  our  Super- 
visor of  Instruction,  is  recognized  by  leading  fashion 
magazines  and  critics  as  one  of  America's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  everything- pertaining  to  stylo  and  dress, 
'.thousands  of  her  students  enthusiastically  endorse  ber 
wonderful  system  of  lessons  by  mail. 

What  all  these  thousands  of  women  have  done,  YOU, 
too,  can  do,  if  you  want  to. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF! 

fT  fbTRF^l  »«ESS  BETTER  AND  SAVE 
VLU  1  J™*-^  MO  BE  THAN  HALF. 

ored  garments— and  save  HALF  and  more  on  thi  usual  cost  of 
each  garment!  When  you  complete  this  interesting  course  of  les- 
sons you  will  be  able  to  Design,  Draft,  Cut,  Pit,  Make,  Drape  and 
trim  any  garment  for  women  or  children.  Get  cur  free  descriptive 
book  about  the  American  System  and  learn  moroof  the  many  ad- 
vantages this  expert  dressmaking  knowledge  will  bring  to  YOU. 


7~a  Commerce  Trust  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY, 


This  is  A  BIG  Opportunity 
For  Ambitious,  T&rifty  Women  f 


flBBBBBaittUiBHaUBBBBaaBBSiaUBaBaBBflBBBBB 


$10,000.00  PRIZE  CONTEST  COUPON. 

AniKvicun  College  or  Dresb...jklng, 

1738  Commerce  Trust  r*ldg., 

Kanssss  CUy,  Mo. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  contestant  in  your  SlO.uuo  Grand  Prize  Distribution,  Band 
enlarged  Outline  Sketch,  "Letter  Paper,"  tond  full  information  reffardintf  contest. 
All  free  and  l  ■-  ■  l  •■  ■■  ■  - 


Send  £ 


iBBUBBBBBBBBBBBBBilBBBBetitiflHI 
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IN  all  the  world 
there  is  no  other 
thumb  that  can  make 
this  print.  There  may  be 
thumbs  that  look  like  it 
—but  there's  no  thumb 
that  can  make  the  same 
impression. 

In  all  the  -world  there  is  no  beverage 
that  can  successfully  imitate 


There  may  be  beverages 
that  are  made  to  look 
like  it — but  there  is  no 
beverage  that  can  make 
the  same  delightful  im- 
pression on  your  palate. 


"Whenever 
you  see 
an  Arrow, 
think  of 
Coca-Cola 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full 
name — and  avoid  disappointment. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


The  "Kentucky  School  Law" 

(Continued  from  page  06) 

of  working-  size,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  real  power  near  the  people. 
It  has  met  the  need  in  Kentucky, 
exactly. 

The  author  of  the  measure  referred  to 
is  R.  S.  Eubank,  a  native  of  Clark 
county,  where  he  was  born  forty-three 
years  ago.  He  was  trained  in  the  rural 
schools  until  he  began  teaching.  Alter- 
nating his  teaching  experience  with  col- 
lege, he  earned  an  A.  B.  degree.  A 
few  years  in  the  North  and  West  in 
school  and  institute  work,  broadened  his 
experience  and  extended  his  vision.  He 
returned  to  his  native  State,  and  taught 
until  he  acquired  an  interest  in,  and  be- 
came editor  of,  the  Southern  School 
Journal.  For  something  like  a  decade, 
he  has  been  editor  and  publisher  of  this 
State  educational  organ.  He  is  also  an 
Institute  instructor  of  excellent  reputa- 
tion. In  one  or  the  other  of  the  capaci- 
ties mentioned,  he  has  been  in  all  sec- 
tions of  his  State,  and  knows  more 
different  people  in  Kentucky,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  one  man.  Whether 
wielding  the  editorial  pen  or  doing  In- 
stitute work,  he  has  been  emphatic  and 
outspoken  as  an  advocate  of  the  rural 
schools  and  in  shaping  sentiment  for  the 
passage  of  legislative  measures  favora- 
ble to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  school  in  the  country  community. 
If  this  practical  man  has  a  well-devel- 
oped hobby,  it  is  the  rural  school  and  its 
welfare. 

The  success  of  the  "Eubank  law,"  to- 
gether with  the  hearty  support  he  has 
given  every  progressive  movement  in 
school  affairs  in  Kentucky,  has  won  for 
Mr.  Eubank  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  school  folk  of  his  State  and  the 
regard  of  the  business  folk  as  well.  He 
is  at  present  seeking  a  higher  opportu- 
nity for  service,  and  is  offering  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 


Our  May  Day  Festival 

(Continued  from  page  2V) 

The  May  baskets  are  made  of  berry 
baskets.  The  handles  are  strips  of 
pasteboard  made  three-ply  by  pasting 
strips  together.  They  are  bent  and 
tacked  to  the  baskets  while  wet.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  crepe  paper. 

The  chariot  is  made  of  a  wagon  with 
the  box  removed.  On  the  platform  a 
child's  chair  is  tied.  The  whole  is 
draped  with  white  and  decorated  with 
flowers,  preferably  lilacs.  If  the  spring 
is  backward  it  is  better  to  set  the  date 
later  than  the  first  of  May. 

The  throne  may  be  made  and  kept 
from  year  to  year.  Parents — or  a  jani- 
tor if  there  is  one — will  help  prepare 
the  needed  articles.  A  collection  may 
be  taken,  which  will  supply  funds. 

Our  exercises  always  draw  a  crowd  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  col- 
lege town  where  the  college  Color  Day 
includes  a  May  Queen  and  other  features 
of  great  artistic  beauty. 


American  School  Peace  League 

(Continued  H  um  page  16) 

The  Secretary  of  the  League  has  written 
an  article*  on  "The  War:  What  Should 
Be  Said  About  It  in  the  Schools."  This 
is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers.  It 
was  published  in  the  December  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
This  article  answers  five  questions :  I— 
What  Should  Be  Said  as  to  the  Causes  of 
the  Struggle  ?  II  What  Should  Be  Said 
as  to  the  Results  of  the  War  V  III — 
What  Should  Be  Said  as  to  the  Terms 
of  Peace  ?  IV— What  Should  Be  Said  as 
to  the  Part  which  the  United  States 
Should  Plaj  in  Final  Mediation?  V— 
What  Should  Be  Said  as  to  the  Part 
Which  Every  Boy  and  Girl  has  to  Plaj 
in  Furthering  Human  Freedom  ?  The 
following  answer  to  the  fifth  question 
sums  up  the  League's  attitude  toward 
the  great  movement  for  permanent 
peace :  ' '  The  youth  of  our  country  should 
be  conscious  of  their  direct  relationship 
to  this  world-wide  movement  for  the  ex- 
tension of  human  freedom.  The  child 
will  readily  see  that  being  a  member  of 
a  family,  a  school,  a  town,  a  state,  a 
nation,  and  the  world  at  large,  he  has 
functions  to  perforin  in  all  these  rela- 


tions. In  discharging  his  duties  well  in 
any  one  of  these  ways,  he  becomes  a 
better  citizen  in  all  other  respects.  But 
it  should  be  impressed  upon  him  that  all 
artificial  and  political  relationships  are 
secondary  to  what  he  owes  the  whole 
human  race. " 

*This  article  and  other  literature  on  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Movement  can  lit-  obtained 
by  addressing  Mrs.  Andrews,  Secretary  ot  the 
American  School  Peace  i.eafc  ue,  405  Marlborough 
St.,  Uoslou.  Directions  tor  observing  the  i!>th 
of  May  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


The  Olive  Branch  of  Peace 

(Continued  front  page  18) 

knotted,  and  many  pretty  little  fancy 
boxes  are  made  from  the  roots. 

"Olive  oil  is  a  product  of  most  of  the 
eastern  countries,  and  the  olive  trees 
and  olive  oil  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  Mount  of  Olives  was  named 
for  the  olive  trees  growing  on  it,  and 
the  word  'Gethsemane'  means  'oil- 
press.  '  ' ' 

"Why  is  the  olive  branch  the  emblem 
of  peace?"  asked  Grace. 

"Olive  oil,  to  the  ancients,  signified 
peace  and  prosperity,  for  their  wealth 
was  often  estimated  in  olive  oil;  and 
where  the  olive  trees  grew  unmolested 
by  wars  and  strife,  there  were  prosper- 
ity, peace  and  happiness.  So,  when 
one  was  tendered  the  branch  of  an  olive 
tree,  it  meant  that  Peace,  Good  Will  and 
Plenty  were  being  offered  to  him.  " 


The  Children  of  the  Shell 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
Naming  the  Picture. 
We  were  glad  to  see  our  visitor  again 
today. 

She  brought  our  pictures. 

One  little  girl  moved  in  our  picture. 

Fluffy  did  not  move. 

Mrs.  Slonecker  asked  us  to  name  our 
picture. 

We  thought  and  thought. 

We  thought  Nina's  name  was  best  for 
our  picture. 

Nina  said,  "Let  us  call  it  The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Shell."  • 

Nina  is  holding  the  little  chick. 

The  lady  gave  us  pictures  for  our 
booklets. 

We  will  send  Fluffy  and  her  chicks  to 
the  farm. 
We  will  surprise  Mr.  Durland. 


Memorial 
By  Lewis  S.  Mills 

Ye  loyal  soldier  heroes,  brave  and  true, 

Within  a  million  graves! 
Sleep  softly  on  beneath  the  starry  blue 

Of  Freedom's  flag  that  waves 
Resplendent  o'er  Columbia's  holy  land  - 

A  monument  to  thee. 
Who  rose  amid  the  smoke  and  formed  a 
band 

That  made  Columbia  free. 

Once  more  beneath  the  shining  summer 
sky 

We  loving  tribute  pay. 
And  softly  scatter  flowers  where  ye  lie 

Asleep  in  lovely  May, 
While  happy  children  sing   a  martial 
strain 

And  o'er  the  soldiers  grave 
The  soft  May  breezes  waft  the  sweet 
refrain. 
In  memory  of  the  brave. 

(Copyright  by  the  authoi  1 


For  You  Who  Love  Heroic  Things 

For  you  who  love  heroic  things 
In  summer  dream  or  winter  tale. 

I  tell  of  warriors,  saints,  ami  kings. 
In  scarlet,  sackcloth,  glittering  mail, 

And  helmets  peaked  with  iron  wings. 

They  beat  down  Wrong;  they  strove  foi 
Kight. 

In  ringing  fields,  on  grappled  ships. 
Singing  they  flung  into  the  fight ; 

They  fell  with  triumph  on  their  lips, 
And  in  their  eyes  a  glorious  light. 

That  light  still  gleams.    From  far  awa> 
Their  brave  song  gr  eets  us  like  a  cheer; 

We  fight  the  same  great  fight  as  they, 
Right  against  Wrong;  we,  now  and 
here; 

They,  in  their  fashion,  yesterday. 

—  William  Canton. 


j  May  19 1 5 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 
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Great  Opportunity  for  Teachers 

(Continued  from  page  67) 
study  the  theory  of  the  science  at  home 
without  being'  put  to  the  expense  of  at- 
tending a  Resident  School.  Then  later 
they  can  attend  either  the  Parent  School 
at  Kansas  City  or  some  one  of  the  vari- 
ous Branch  Schools  nearest  to  them  to 
acquire  the  actual  practice  in  teaching 
others.  They  should  then  be  ready  either 
for  a  position  as  Supervisor  of  Sewing  in 
the  public  schools,  or  to  be  a  Supervisor 
in  some  one  of  these  Local  Branch  Resi- 
dent Schools.  Each  Summer  the  School 
will  mantain  a  Normal  Training  School 
for  teachers  to  prepare  them  for  these 
positions.  The  authorities  of  this  School 
state  that  the  chief  problem  they  have  to 
solve  is  to  find  teachers  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demand,  but  that  they  believe 


IlljiX    PEAK  Ii    MRRWIN.  Supervisor 
Amni'ionii  College  of  Dressmaking, 
mid  author  of  the  American 
Si -stem  of  Dressmaking. 

;  Miss  Merwin  is  generally  recognized  as  one  0/ 
America's  foremost  authorities  on  everything  per- 
taining to  Dress,  both /or  the  professional  dress- 
maker and  the  home  seamstress.  She  is  contribu- 
ting editor  to  some  of  America's  leading  women 's 
fashion  magazines. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the 
signal  success  of  this  Western  woman  who  had 
the  initiative  to  test  a  new  and  somewhat  unique 
idea  —  teaching  dressmaking  by  correspon- 
dence. Only  a  few  years  ago,  MissTearl  Merwin, 
formerly  a  teacher,  now  supervisor  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Dres-makiug,  was  modestly  but 
successfully  doing  such  sewing  as  came  to  her 
from  her  friends,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  merits 
of  her  work.  A  college-bred  woman  herself,  she 
conceived  the  idea  of  putting  her  knowledge 
and  experience  into  the  hands  of  those  less  fav- 
ored, by  cryslalizing  it  into  a  series  of  lessons 
which  could  easily  and  successfully  be  taught 
by  mail  She  commenced  advertising  iu  a  small 
way,  ur.til  the  practicability  of  the  idea  was 
fully  demonstrated.  Her  advertising  may  now 
be  seen  ill  all  the  leading  magazines,  sine  has 
over  40,000  students  and  graduates  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  product  of  her  pen  is  widely 
sought.  She  is  a  striking  example  of  the  uew 
woman— not,  however,  of  the  mannish  sort — 
who  has 'come  up  out  of  the  ranks',  largely  by 
her  own  efforts,  and  llial  by  confining  her  work 
wholly  within  the  generally  conceded  province 
of  fcmiuine  endeavor. 

that  in.  this  new  plan  which  they  are -de- 
veloping—training  in  the  technique  of 
the  work  those  who  have  had  actual  ex- 
perience in  teaching  in  the  public  schools, 
they  will  find  the  most  satisfactory 
.solution  of  the  problem.  The  people 
at  the  head  of  this  institution  were 
practical  school  men  and  women  before 
establishing  this  institution  some  ten 
years  ago. 

A  LETTER  WRITING  CONTEST 
I  was  also  interested  in  the  Contest 
they  are  conducting  to  increase  interest 
in  American  Styles  for  American  Women. 
I  was  shown  many  of  the  designs  which 
had  been  received.  There  had  been  only 
about  two  hundred  sent  in  at  that  time, 
the  early  part  of  April.  Since  there  are 
over  800  prizes  offered  this  means  that 
if  you  enter  the  Contest  now  you  are 
nearly  sure  to  win  a  valuable  prize  unless 
the  entries  come  in  faster  toward  the 
close  of  the  Contest  than  they  have 
at  the  beginning.  The  correspondence 
clearly  shows  that  this  Contest  is  arous- 
ing nation-wide  interest.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  enter  the  Letter  Writing  Con- 
test, for  all  teachers  are  good  letter  writ- 
ers, some,  of  course,  better  than  others. 

Charles  E.  Gardner, 
Manager  Advertising  Department, 
Normal  Instructor-Primary  PlartB. 


Teaching  History  and  Peace 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

opponents  in  the  present  war,  the  whole 
stupendous  conflict  might  have  been 
averted.  On  such  small  matters  may 
hang  the  fate  of  millions. 

The  points  to  be  emphasized  in  the 
teaching  of  wars  are  that  they  are  sim- 
ply duels  on  a  grand  scale  and  have  no 
more  relation  to  justice  than  did  the 
duel  between  Burr  and  Hamilton. 
However  innocent  and  brave  the  indi- 
vidual soldier,  his  work  is  of  a  vastly 
lower  type  than  that  of  the  police,  for 
it  bears  no  relation  to  justice,  and  jus- 
tice must  be  the  supreme  demand. 
Peace  is  the  child  of  justice.  The 
glamour  should  be  stripped  from  war 
and  its  cruelty;  squalor  and  injustice  be 
made  clear. 

This  year  is  perhaps  the  most  critical 
in  human  history.  The  tremendous 
world-decisions  which  will  affect  the  life 
of  every  pupil  must  not  be  ignored.  Vi- 
tal principles  can  be  taught  which  will 
not  infringe  upon  the  neutral  attitude 
which  the  school  requires.  The  edu- 
cator is  imperatively  called,  with  the 
legislator,  the  editor  and  the  clergyman, 
to  help  destroy  the  widespread  false  doc- 
trines, sophistries  and  prejudices  that 
are  imperilling  civilization.  Let  the 
walls  of  every  schoolroom  bear  the 
standing  motto,  "Above  all  nations  is 
humanity. " 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE :— Every  teacher  should 
read  "The  War:  How  to  Teach  It  in  the 
Schools."  5c  single  copy.  $3  per  hundred.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  Fanuie  Fern  Andrews.  Secretary  of 
theSchool  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


"The  Advice  of  the  Father" 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Fox — The  Man  has  nothing  good,  un- 
less it  be  his  hens. 

(Eagle  flies  up — child  waves  his  arms 
to  imitate  flying.) 

Eagle— Be  still,  Fox.  The  Man  is  an 
animal  of  importance.  I  say  it,  and  I 
have  seen  all  things  while  flying  about 
above  the  Earth. 

Lion — Can  the  Man  fly  like  you? 

Eagle — He  cannot  fly;  but  in  his  head 
he  carries  something  that  flies  higher 
and  farther  than  I  can  go. 

Lion — What  is  it  called? 

Eagle— Thought.  . 

Lion — I  never  heard  of  a  bird  by  that 
name.  But  what  can  the  Man  be  like? 
The  Donkey  spoke  of  him  with  con- 
tempt, the  Serpent  with  envy,  the  Fox 
with  scorn,  the  Monkey  imitates  him; 
but  the  Dog  defends  and  loves  him,  the 
Eagle  respects  him,  and  my  Father 
feared  him.  Shall  I  remember  his  last 
advice,  or  shall  I  seek  the  Man  and 
show  him  that  I  am  King  of  all? 

Fox— You  are  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  animals,  so  why  should  you  flee 
from  the  Man,  who  daily  and  nightly  I 
trick  by  eating  his  chickens? 

Lion — You  are  right.    I  will  seek  him. 

(They  progress  a  little  farther. ) 

Fox  — There!  That  is  the  Man! 
(Pointing. ) 

(The  Lion  rushes  at  the  Man,  who 
circles  around  the  pit;  The  Lion  starts 
to  dash  across  the  pit,  falling  into  it.) 

Lion— My  Father  had  a  reason  for  his 
advice.  I  should  have  fled  from  the 
Man.    But  now  it  is  too  late. 

(The  Man  and  other  animals  line  up 
about,  the  pit.  The  Man  fits  an  arrow 
to  his  bow,  and  is  about  to  shoot  the 
Lion,  but  in  pity  lowers  the  bow.) 

Man— You  are  a  noble  beast  and  King 
of  all  Animals,  but  you  are  not  a  match 
for  me,  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
Thought  which  lives  here  (touches  his 
forehead).  If  you  will  promise  to  go 
back  across  the  mountains  and  never 
again  try  to  fight  me,  I  will  let  you  go. 

(Lion  bows  his  head.) 

Lion — I  acknowledge  the  Man  as  my 
Master.    I  will  do  as  you  say. 

Dog  (leaning  his  head  against  his 
Master)— What  a  kind  Master  you  are! 

(Man  frees  the  Lion,  who  slowly  starts 
for  the  mountains.) 

Fox  (going  away)— At  least  I  can  eat 
his  hens.    I  will  get  one  now. 

Monkey  (running  happily  on)  — I  am 
proud  if  I  look  at  all  like  the  Man. 

Eagle  (flying  off)— The  Lion  is  the 
King  of  Animals  and  I  am  King  of 
Buds,  but  the  Man  is  Master  of  us  both. 


VERY  DAINTY,  ATTRACTIVE 

Graduation  Dresses 

AT  SMALL  COST 

Principals  and  school  teachers,  as  a  rule, 
desire  that  moderate  priced  graduation 
dresses  shall  be  worn.  The  average  school 
girl  also  prefers  the  inexpensive  dress 
which  she  can  make  for  herself.  The 
pretty  and.  inexpensive  graduation 
dress  is  easily  made  possible,  in  the 
most  charming  of  forms  by  using 

Serpentine  Crepe 

The  special  soft  finish  SERPENTINE  CREPE 
in  white  and  also  in  pink  and  light  blue,  is  made 
purposely  for  just  such  dresses.  Its  attractive  drape 
and  pleasing  weave  give  to  SERPENTINE  CREPE 
a  character  distinctly  its  own  ;  a  beaut}'  which  is  all 
grace  and  charm — combined  with  a  quality  which  is 
unapproached  for  richness  and  durability. 

SERPENTINE  CREPE  has  also  a  peculiar 
weave  which  guarantees  its  crinkle  to  be  absolutely 
permanent. 

The  natural  draping  qualities  of  SERPENTINE 
CREPE  are  among  its  most  pleasing  features. 
SERPENTINE  CREPE  can,  if  desired,  be  made  up 
into  the  most  elaborate  as  well  as  the  simplest 
dresses.  In  the  evening  it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is 
often  mistaken  for  silk.  This  is  a  most  important 
advantage  to  the  young  miss  who  wishes  to  appear  at 
Graduation  in  a  tasteful  dress  which  has  real  beauty 
and  yet  can  be  worn  to  social  affairs  afterwards. 

Thousands  of  SERPENTINE  CREPE  Gradua- 
tion  dresses  been  have 
made  at  a  cost  for  the 
completed  gown  of  $2.50,  and  many  at  even  less. 

The  two  dresses  illustrated  in  this  advertisement 
are  selected  from  our  new  booklet  which  shows 
twenty  new  style  graduation  dresses  prepared  from 
patterns  furnished  by  the  leading  manufacturers.  All 
of  them  are  dainty  and  attractive  in  appearance  yet 
extremely  reasonable  in  cost  and  the  patterns  may 
be  obtained  from  any  department  store. 

Special  Offer  to  Teachers  and 
Principals 

We  will  send  you  free  of  charge,  providing  you 
will  fill  out  and  send  us  the  coupon  below,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these  booklets,  together  with  sum- 
pies  of  the  goods,  for  each  teacher  in  your  school 
and  for  each  young  lady  in  your  graduating  class. 
We  have  reserved  a  supply  of  these  booklets  and 
samples  for  YOU.    Send  for  them  today. 

Pupils  in  schools  or  institutions  ■  where  large 
quantities  of  dress  materials  for  graduating  dresses 
are  used,  can  secure  special  prices  on  the  genuine 
SERPENTINE  CREPE  by  buying  it  in  original 
bolts  of  about  to  yards  each,  if  ordered  by  the 
principal  or  other  teacher. 

Be  sure  that  you  secure  the  genuine  "SERPEN- 
TINE CREPE"  when  ordering.  Do  not  accept 
other  crepes  said  to  be  "just  as  good,"  "made  by 
the  same  mill,"  etc.  There  is  only  one  genuine 
"SERPENTINE  CREPE"  and  that  one  was  origi- 
nated, and  is  exclusively  made  by  us,  and  for  \011r 
protection  we  stamp  the  words,  "SERPENTINE 
CREPE,"  on  the  selvage  of  every  yard  of  it.  We 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  there  are  many 
imitating  Crepes  on  the  market  which  look  well  in  the 
piece  but  which  never  give  satisfaction  to  the  wearer: 

"SERPENTINE  CREPE"  is  sold  by  most  leading  department    AT  The  Pacific  Mills, 
stores  at  not  over  18c  a  yard,  but  if  any  difficulty  is  found  in    A'        u*\tM*  Mass 
securing  just  the  shade  desired,   or  the  special   "soft  finish"  Jfm-.s 11  i.kmkn  — 
white,  pink  or  blue,  write  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and    A'         Please  send  me 

we  will  see  that  samples  of  the  genuine  SERPENTINE    M  without  charge  

CREPE  are  instantly  sent  by  some  retailer  who  will  ^copies  of  your  style  book- 
promptly  fill  your  orders  at  a  reasonable  price.  0 let  showing  twenty  new 

tyle  graduation  dresses,  also 

FILL  Of  T  AND  SEND  US ~«6EK?^  *  JC^T  *  ^i""","*  ^ 

*™^"v*vk-  1  here  are  teachers  111  our 


THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

PACIFIC  MILLS, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


school  aud  young  ladies  in  our 
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when  there's  a  fcypewi 
writing  becomes  a  get 


spond- 


RELIANCE 

Visible  Typewriter 


H  i 


sible 


enta 


il>' 


strength  and  fir 
this—guarantee  positively  that  the  RELIANCK 
will  prove  as  satisfactory  as  any  Standard  ma- 
chine on  the  market.  We  know  that  it  wilt,  for 
we  use  it  rifrht.  here  in  «<tir  offices.  Send  for  Type- 
writer Catalogue  No.  J. ft  Use  a  RELIANCE  for 
30  days'  free.  Save  half.  Get  the  best  at  a 
price  no  greater  than  in  asked  for  second-hand 
or  cheapest  grade  machines  made. 

MONTGOMERY   WARD  &  CO. 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


IT  STICKS 


The  strongest  and  purest 
glue  on  the  market. 
In  convenient  pin 
tubes.  Handy 
for  the  School- 
Teacher's 
desk 

For  sale  by  Stationers 
Sample  tube  on  request. 


THE  TAG  M  A  EEBS 


Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
St.  Louis   London    Berlin     Buenos  Aires 


— FINE  STEEL  PL/VTE  I  IMITATION  

Weddings 


1110  ii 
Mil 


for  S'_' 


Cards 


Visit  inK—lltd  for-  f>0  cents.  (it)  for  36  rents- 
Professional— 100  for  7f>  cents.  50  for  50c. 
Business— 100  for  $i. 00.  50  for  75  cents. 
Write  your  copy  plainly  and  mail  to  us  with 
P.  O.  order  to  cover  cost.  Your  order  will  be 
filled  the  day  received  anil  sent  to  yon  prepaid. 
F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.-     Dansville.,  N.  Y. 


SINCE,  1795  FAVOR  IT 

Ijj  FOR  INFLAMED  AND  WEAK 


EYES 


rwnifiili  WATFR 


Gives 

almost  instant  relief 
and  is  easily  applied.      For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indispensable.  Booklet  free 
„      2S«  SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


d  not  hesitutw  to 
r  inflamed  ejee- 

JOHN  I,.  THOMPSON, 

1G3  t»  HivcrSt., 


■ NOTE  Teacher,  ne. 
to  pupils  baring  weak  < 


3(1  tbl,  remedy 


SONS  A  CO., 

Troy,  N.  V. 


The  Story  of  a  Famous  King 

(Coul limed  from  page  yo) 

several  boxes  on  his  shoulders  at  once, 
but  as  he  was  leaving  the  house  a  large 
heavy  heam  fell  and  killed  him.  When 
Charles  came  home  the  workmen  told 
their  story,  and  Charles  gave  them  their 
full  wages.    The  overseer  got  his  wages 


Cha 
for  Mi 

bcll-n: 


;he  Bible  says,  "The  wages  of 
Lth. " 

i  wanted  an  especially  fine  bell 
ihurch,  and  he  hired  a  skilful 
er  to  construct  one. 
This  man  was  dishonest,  too.  He  told 
Charles  that  if  he  would  give  him  pure 
silver  for  the  bell  he  would  make 
the  sweetest  toned  bell  in  the  world. 
Charles  gave  him  silver,  but  the  avari- 
cious wretch  kept  part  of  the  silver  for 
himself  and  used  a  base  metal  inside 
with  a  veneer  of  silver  over  it.  When 
it  was  finished,  however,  no  one  could 
tell  that  he  had  cheated. 

The  bell-maker  had  told  Charles  that 
the  bell  was  ready,  and  the  king  or- 
dered it  raised  to  the  belfry.  When  the 
workmen  got  the  bell  up,  no  one  was 
able  to  ring  it — not  even  Charles  could 
pull  it  into  place. 

"Get  the  bell-smith,"  said  the  king. 
"Perhaps  he  can  place  it."  So  the  man 
was  summoned. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  can  easily  place 
it."  With  that  he  gave  a  great  pull, 
and  lo,  and  behold  J  the  rope  broke  and 
dow  n  came  the  bell  with  a.mighty  crash 
and  struck  the  dishonest  bell-maker 
squarely  on  the  head,  killing  him  out- 
right. 

The  bell  fell  over  on  the  hard  ground 
and  cracked  open,  and  the  cheat  was 
discovered.  ,  Charles  got  back  his  silver. 
The  bell-maker  got  his  pay — the  same 
wages  as  the  overseer. 

Charles  died  in  the  year  814  A.  D.  He 
was  entombed  'on  the  same  day  he  died, 
his  body  being  placed  in  the  crypt  of  his 
famous  church. 

His  body  was  placed  on  a.  chair  or- 
namented with  jrohl.  Upon  his  head  was 
placed  his  crown,  and  on  his  knees  the 
hook  he  loved  best  of  all  — the  Holy  Bible. 

So  passed  away  a  hero  great  in  war, 
but  greater  in  peace. 


Teaching  Little  Fingers  to  Draw 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

ward  curved  surface,  and  an  outward 
curved  surface,  similar  to  A  and  B, 
Drawing  4. 

In  Drawing  5  there  are  three  stools, 
one  with  straight  legs,  one  with  out- 
ward curved  legs,  and  one  with  inward 
curved  legs.  In  the  same  manner  change 
the  backs  and  legs  of  chairs  D  and  F,  and 
the  legs  of  table.  E. 

Teach  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique 
straight  and  curved  lines,  and  inward 
and  outward  curves. 


NOTK: — Teachers  wishittj 
tional  to  that  given  in  this  s. 
sous  will  find  it  in  a  Correspc 
dress  the  author,  D.  R.  Augs 
Parkway,  Chicago,  111. 


information  addi- 
ries  of  drawing  les- 
idence  Course.  Ad- 
jurg,  45S  Fullcrtou 


Flowers  for  Decoration  Day 

By  Olive  Winship 

Of  the  beautiful  little  wood  flowers 
That  bloom  in  the  month  of  May, 

Some  don  patriotic  colors 
For  our  Decoration  Day. 

For  the  red,  which  stands  for  courage, 
There's  sweet-brier,  eglantine— 

And  near  it  the  ragged  robin, 
Pimpernel  and  columbine. 

Wood  violet  and  anemone 
Grow  nearly  hid  from  our  sight, 

Mayapple,  too,  and  trillium 
Bear  the  purity  symbol — white. 

Forget-me-not  and  the  iris 

Speak  through  their  color  so  blue; 
The  bluet  too,  and  lobelia. 

Tell  us  to  be  just  and  true. 

And  so  on  the  graves  of  soldiers 

Very  thoughtfully  we  lay 
These  colors,  to  show  we  remember 

On  this  Decoration  Day. 


War  is  a  most  detestable  thing.  If  you 
had  seen  but  one  day  of  war,  you  would 
pray    God   that   you  might  never  see 

anol  her.  —  Wellington. 


Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help. 
Onc-Another  Club 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

color —bright,  gay,  sunshiny  color.  And 
so  we  take  advantage  of  these  traits  to 
emphasize  the  names  and  tints  of  that 
mysterious  shaft  of  painted  light  we  call 
the  rain  how. 

From  the  stationer's  stock  we  select 
sheets  of  tissue  paper  of  the  various 
colors  and  fashion  from  them  cunning 
little  caps,  which  will  snugly  fit  the 
heads  of  those  who  are  to  be  instructed. 
How  the  eyes  do  sparkle  and  spines 
stiffen  in  a  frantic  effort  to  attract  fa- 
vorable attention,  as  these  allluring  ex- 
amples of  millinery  are  laid  out  to  view 
on  "Teacher's"  desk!  Seven  are  chosen 
to  come  forward,  and  on  each  proudly 
held  head  is  placed  a  cap.  Then — 
"Who  can  arrange  these  boys. and  girls 
in  the  order  the  colors  come  in  the  rain- 
bow?" It  is  delightful  to  attempt, 
though  at  first  failure  is  inevitable.  It 
is  really  remarkable  how  readily  the  real 
order  is  learned.  Then  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  learn  the  primary 
and  secondary  colors,  and  -combinations 
as,  "Blue  and  yellow  make  green,"  etc. 

Work  that  is  hidden  under  the  clever 
disguise  of  play  is  quickly  and  happily 
accomplished.— Mrs.  Charles  T.  Hiser, 
Ohio. 

More  Verses  by  Pupils 

The  following  verses  were  written  by 
Carl  after  an  inspection  of  a  marine  view 
on  a  calendar  that  hangs  in  his  home. 
Carl  is  one  of  my  fourth  graders  and  ten 
years  old. 

SCOTLAND  BY  THE  SEA 
Daniel  Sherrin  was  a  painter, 

Painting  pictures  of  the  sheep 
As  they  roam  the  hilly  pastures 

Of  the  Scotch  land  by  the  deep. 

Their  leader  looks  across  the  water, 
Sees  the  seabirds  as  they  skim 

O'er  the  sparkling  foam  that  gathers 
'Round  the  rocks  that  show  so  dim. 

And  the  shepherd  drives  his  flock 
Through  the  mist  that  gathers  'round, 

To  the  pastures  in  the  highland, 
On  the  rough  and  stony  ground. 

And  the  shepherd  is  so  happy 
That  he  sings  the  long  day  through; 

Happy,  care  free  all  the  day, 
Underneath  the  sky  so  blue, 

And  the  heather  blooming  'round  them. 
On  the  rocks  in  rugged  lands; 

Where  the  shepherd  drives  his  flock, 
On  the  Scotch  shore,  on  the  sands. 

— M.  V.  M..,  Nebraska. 

A  Space-Saving  Device 

A  space-saving  device  for  the  memory 
words  is  this.  Ask  for  the  paper  which 
comes  with  bolts  of  ribbon  about  one  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  wide.  Stores  gladly 
give  it  away.  On  this  print  with  your 
rubber  stamping  set  (every  primary 
teacher  should  have  such  a  set)  the 
memory  words  in  order.  Then  paste  the 
strip  along  the  top  of  the  blackboard. 
The  days  of  the  week  and  months  of  the 
year  may  easily  be  taught  that  way. — 
Myrtle  Gleason,  Oregon. 

Number  Story  Drills 

My  little  second  graders  did  not  enjoy 
their  daily  work  in  combinations  until  we 
began  playing  games  involving  the 
dreaded  numbers. 

We  form  a  circle  in  the  front  part  of 
the  room.  1  give  each  child  a  number 
such  as  17,  16,  etc.  One  child  is  chosen 
"it"  and  takes  his  place  in  the  center  of 
the  ring  with  a  large  rubber  ball,  basket- 
hall  or  bean-bag.  He  tosses  the  ball  up 
into  the  air  saying  "8+8,  "  "6-|-9, "  or 
any  other  combination,  and  the  child 
having  the  answer  must  catch  it.  If  he  | 
fails  to  do  so,  he  must  be  "it"  and  the 
former  "it"  takes  his  place.  1  also  use 
the  old-fashioned  "spell  down"  with 
number  combinations.  1  begin  at  the 
head  with  any  combination,  say  6+9, 
and  if  that  child  cannot  readily  answer 
"15,"  1  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  the  right  answer,  is  given.  The 
child  answering  correctly  passes  above 
t  hose  who  answered  incorrectly.  The  one 
who  "leaves  off  head"  has  the  honor  of 
wearing  our  class  ribbon  (a  bright  or- 
ange color)  for  the  rest  of  the  day.— 
Corienne  EBERHARDT,  North  Dakota. 


S.  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D;  Lift  D. 
President,  The  School  of  ExpresMoo. 

"Only  man  in  the  country 
who  has  'touched  bottom'  in 
the  great  field  of  Expression." 

C.  C.  Pcarce  of  Columbia  University. 

Send  for  Dr.  Curry's  book— "  SPOKEN  JEN0- 
Lis  ft"— /or  school  mid  private  study.  $1.26} 
lo  teachers,  ft. 10  postpaid. 

1:1,11/  idea  in  "SPOKEN  ENGLISH"  hot 
be,  ft  born  In  the  actual  experience  01  te.achttio  by 
nr.  Curry  during  the,  thirty-five  years  history  of 
the  school  of  Expression.  The  h,  si  teacher  of 
reading  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  Qtves  credit 
lo  lie.  ('to  rn  for  her  success.  "SPOKEN  ENG- 
LISH" will  help  you  to  Improve  the  oral  reading 
of  i/tntr  pupils.  Address: 

The  School  of  Expression,  Book  Dep't, 
S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D;  Lift;  D.,  President, 
Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANY  CHILD  WILL  PLAY  Willi 

The 

Faulkner  Primer 

STFNf  II  <i    PLAY  itsclf  in,°  1  h  e 

Jltj',ULlJ     elements  of  an  education 

This  new  system  is  adapted  for  home  or 
school  training,  concentrating  (he  child  mind 
on  simple  lessons  in  writing  and  reading  simul- 
taneously. It  lays  foundations  on  which  more 
advanced  instruction  follows  easily. 


C  \RI)S, 
g  tractions, 

A  d 'dress 


,xl2  inches,  in  box  nilK  in- 
.50    by   Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


The  Faulkner  School,  ncdham.Uiss. 


The  Enylevvood  Hospital 

 f  flf  A«kfffk  01,1  rs  i"  young  wo  mi  a  of  good 

VlUtdyV  health  aud  good  moral  charac- 
ter having  had  at  least  oue  year  of  High  School  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  a  three  years  course  of  Training. 

$10  INVESTMENT  IPS  LAND 

miiv  me.ke  $1000  ;  payments  *1  monthly.  > For  particulars 

(UtdlVSS    TEXAS  GDI*  CO.,   J60  I  ni..n  Haul.,   Ilonaloa,  Ttxm 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
for  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

i  Ideal  Location  overlooking  Lake  /Michigan 

1 9th  Year  opens  Sept.  iilst.  Course  toe 
Kindergarten  •  M  el  hods  —  story  Work  —  Educational 
Psychology— Primary  Methods — Nature  study,  eh-. 
Also  special  Courses  hy  University  of  Chicago  Pro- 
fessors and  Folk  Dancing.  Pageantry  and  School 
(iround  Games  by   Mari  If  ncl  Holer. 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS  with  Kinder- 
garten Training  are  in  Demand* 
Eor  information  orftlrcss: 

PESTAL0ZZ1  FROEBEl.  Kindergarten  Training  School 
Box  53,  616-22   South  Michigan  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  III. 

THOSF  wishing  compositions,  essays  << 
■  tlelmtes,  or  if  you 

criticised  and  punctuated,  send  self-ado  rcssed  en- 
velope with  stamp  and  one  dollar  to  Sirs.  K. 
Sharp,    Fort  Deposit,  A  In.,     R.  F.  I>.  I. 


Reduce  Your  Flesh 

LET  ME  SEND  V0II  "AUTO  MASSEUR  "  ON  A 

ROTH 
SEXES 

So  confident  am  I  that  simply  wearinc  it  will 
remove  superfluous  flesh  that  I  mail  It  free 
without  deposit.  When  you  sec  your  shapeliness 
speedily  returning  1  know  you  will  buy  it. 
I'rj  h  :ii  1113  e \ peuse*  Write  to*dnya 
i-  lYesi  -ti I h  M rrrt 
\m  York  City* 


40  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


B.  K.  BURNS 


PSE X OL OGY  ! 


by  WilHam  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.  D. 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 
way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knim.fthr  h  Vnont;  Han  Should  Havr 

hrirmlprJcf  i  Uune  Hu^hand  Should  Havr. 

himtrfJcf  i  fdtlw  Should  Hair 

Knnvtlrdpp  e  Mhrr  Should  Impdrl  l«  HA  Son. 

Mediral  hnrmlcder  a  Huvhand  Should  Hav 
Knnwledep  a  Vounr.  Woman  Should  Have. 
hnowNer  d  Inure  Wit*  Should  Ha**1. 
Hno»|pdt:r  a  Mothn  Should  Havr. 
hnonlrdcf  a  Molhrr  Should  Impart  to  Hrr  Dauchln 
Mrdual  hnowNcr  a  Wifr  Should  Have. 


*  PURITAN  PUB-  CO.,  758  Perry  Buildinp,  PHILA..  FA. 


May  r<prs 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 
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Building  A  Business  Without  Capital 


BY  E. 


DURHAM 


FIVE  years  ago  if  you  had  gone 
into  my  little  home  town  on  a 
branch  of  the  0.  R.  &  N. ,  out 
in  Oregon,  and  asked  about 
me  you  would  have  been  told 
\  that  I  was  sort  of  a  handy 

man  at  one  of  the  sawmills,  pulling 
down  less  than  $2  per  day,  and  not 
much  chance  of  ever  doing  any  better. 
Today,  if  you'll  go  to  the  same  town 
and  ask  the  same  question,  they'll  tell 
you  something  like  this:  "Five  years 
ago  he  wasn't  worth  a  cent,  but  today 
he's  the  best-fixed,  best-dressed  man  in 
j  town,  owns  one  of  the  finest  automo- 
biles in  the  section  and  can  get  a  thou- 
sand or  two  at  the  First  National  any 
time  he  wants  to  sign  his  name." 
The  secret  of  my  success  can  be  told 
i  you  in  one  word— Soap.  In  fact,  I'm 
known  as  the  soap  man  in  our  town 
even  to  this  day.  But  to  get  down  to 
essentials,  I  had  no  father  or  mother, 
but  a  mighty  considerate  uncle  was 
sort  of  a  guardian  and  confidante. 
One  day  I  went  to  him  with  my  first 
big  idea. 

"Uncle,"  I  said,  "I've  decided  that 
fellows  who  work  for  wages,  or  salaries 
either,  for  that  matter,  never  get  any- 
where. The  fellows  who  make  real 
money  and  get  the  most  out  of  life 
don't  lie  down  on  the  board  like  a  lot  of 
checkers  and  let  the  boss  move  'em 
around  where  he  pleases  they  get  right 
into  the  game  on  their  own  account." 

Uncle  agreed,  said  he'd  like  to  see  me 
get  into  some  kind  of  business,  prom- 
ised that  if  I'd  save  till  I  got  #500  he'd 
stake  me  for  as  much  more  and  help 
me  start  a  store. 

"No  chance,"  I  replied,  "I  can't  wait 
to  save  a  cent — some  way  or  other  I'm 
going  to  get  into  business  for  myself,  . 


and  I'm  going  to  do  it  before  the  sum- 
mer is  over. " 

Uncle  laughed  at  my  nerve,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  nerve  is  the  one  thing 
most  $2  a  day  men  need.  Because  I  had 
it  I  did  get  into  business  with  less  than 
$10  capital  before  another  month  was 
over,  and  it  was  a  business  that  has 
made  me  much  more  than  any  store  I 
could  have  started  with  $1000. 

Somebody  told  me  about  the  big 
money  in  the  agency  business.  I  didn't 
fancy  it  at  first.  Thought  it  might  be 
hard  to  approach  people— never  was  any 
good  at  that ;  but  I  decided  that  wasn't 
going  to  keep  me  out  of  the  capitalist 
class.  So  I  began  answering  advertise- 
ments and  studying  over  the  propo- 
sitions sent  me.  I  think  I  must  have 
received  more  than  twenty  sets  of  cir- 
culars in  the  next  two  weeks.  All  of 
them  were  attractive  on  firs,t  sight,  but 
I  wasn't  going  to  be  taken  in  on  big 
statements  and  analyzed  the  propo- 
sitions carefully  for  myself. 

Anyway  I  figured  it,  one  of  these 
stuck  out  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
others.  It  was  the  proposition  of  the 
E.  M.  Davis  Soap  Company,  727  Davis 
Buildings,  Chicago,  just  like  the  one 
that  appears  below. 

I  decided  in  its  favor  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  because  they  put  out  com- 
binations of  toilet  preparations  to  sell 
from  50  cents  to  $2  that  would  cost  the 
consumer  four  times  that  much  in  the 
regular  way — the  regular  price  being 
plainly  printed  on  each  article  so  the 
consumer  could  see  his  saving.  Sec- 
ond, they  didn't  want  all  the  profits 
themselves,  but  left  a  commission  for 
me  that  made  it  worth  while.  Third, 
the  commodities  were  staple  and  had 
possibilities  for  steady  repeat  business 
that  none  of  the  others  had. 


I  felt  quite  sure  of  ultimate  success, 
yet  I  decided  to  play  safe,  and  so  I  kept 
my  regular  Job  at  the  sawmill  and  sent 
for  a  sample  outfit,  with  the  idea  of 
taking  orders  evenings  and  on  days 
when  the  mill  didn't  run. 

In  spite  of  a  whole  lot  of  bashfulness 
I  took  orders  for  $8  worth  of  products 
the  first  evening.  On  this  evening's 
work  my  profit  was  a  little  over  three 
dollars.  The  next  evening  I  didn't  do 
quite  so  well,  but  the  third  evening 
more  than  made  up  for  it  with  a  clear 
profit  of  over  $7.  That  ended  the  saw- 
mill life  for  me.  I  quit  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  I've  never  had  any  cause  to 
be  sorry. 

The  first  week  after  I  left  the  mill  I 
cleaned  up  $35,  and  although  I've  fre- 
quently made  almost  double  that  amount 
in  a  single  week  since,  I  don't  think 
any  week's  work  gratified  me  quite  so 
much  as  that  first  one. 

Now,  just  stop  and  get  the  signifi- 
cance of  this.  I  was  an  ordinary  saw- 
mill hand — never  sold  a  dollar's  worth 
of  goods  before  in  my  life— hesitated  at 
every  door  I  knocked  at  and  hunted 
around  for  an  excuse  not  to  call.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  I  was  mak- 
ing real  big  money  right  at  the  outset, 
more  money,  I  knew,  than  some  sales- 
men were  making  who  were  traveling 
on  regular  routes  for  big  houses. 

After  the  first  month,  I  found  myself 
settled  in  an  established  business  with- 
out the  worry  of  store  rent  or  other  ex- 
penses. Already  some  people's  stocks 
of  soaps  and  toilet  articles  were  run- 
ning low  and  they  were  hunting  me  up 
to  replenish  them. 

Gradually  I  learned  to  sell  goods  more 
efficiently  myself,  and  help  my  men  to 
do  the  same.    That  was  easy  because 


Davis  supplied  us  with  carefully  stud- 
ied selling  talks  that  told  us  just  how  to 
show  the  goods  and  just  what  to  say  to 
land  the  sale.  From  that  time  on  it 
was  just  simply  a  case  of  hustle  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand.  Demand  on  the 
part  of  the  customers,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
wanted  sub-agencies  on  the  other.  I 
was  soon  able  to  weed  out  my  poor  subs 
and  get  a  good  force  that  paid  me  hand- 
somely in  commissions.  At  this  point  I 
could  have  laid  back  on  my  oars  and  let 
my  sub-agents  keep  me  going.  That 
would  have  been  easy,  but  I  wasn't 
built  that  way,  so  I  kept  hammering 
away  every  day. 

The  other  day  a  man  said  to  me, 
"Why  don't  you  get  into  an  established 
business?  You've  made  enough  to  get 
started  into  something  big.  Why  don't 
you  do  it  ?  "  He  was  surprised  when  I 
explained  that  I  didn't  know  of  another 
business  I  could  get  into  where  I  could 
make  so  much,  even  though  I  invested 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

Now  there  is  a  reason  why  I  told  you 
this  story.  It  is  this:  You  are  prob- 
ably one  of  the  great  army  that  is  strug- 
gling away  on  a  salary,  trying  to  get 
somewhere  and  living  up  to  every  cent 
you  make,  just  as  I  was  five  years  ago. 
A  fortune  can't  be  made  that  way.  But 
you  won't  admit  that  you  haven't  got  as 
much  ability  and  as  much  salesmanship 
about  you  as  a  very  ordinary  sawmill 
roustabout,  will  you  ?  You  have  and 
you  can  do  just  what  he  did.  The  same 
company  is  just  as  anxious  to  get  agents 
today  as  it  was  when  I  started.  You 
can't  get  any  territory  in  my  section. 
I've  got  that  cornered,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  towns  just  as  good;  perhaps 
your  town  is  open.  Besides,  the  com- 
pany are  even  more  liberal  today  than 
they  were  in  those  days.  Why  don't 
you  muster  up  your  nerve,  just  as  I 
did,  and  write  them  to  show  you  how 
you  can  get  started  into  this  paying 
business? 


I  Will  Give  You  A  Job 


E.  M.  DAVIS,  President 


That  Pays  $30  to  $50  a  Week 

Representing  my  line  of  household  necessities.  I  manufacture 
a  line  of  household  necessities— necessities  that  are  used  in  the 
home  more  times  during  one  day  than  any  other  commodity  you 
might  mention.  My  goods  are  in  demand  in  every  home  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  are  inexperienced,  here  is  your  chance  to 
make  big  money.  If  you  are  experienced,  then  you  know  the  differ- 
ence between  selling  a  luxury  and  a  necessity. 


No  Experience  Necessary 

Tou  need  no  experience.  No  matter  who  you  are 
' — where  you  live — or  what  bad  luck  you've  had  with 
other  lines,  get  this  clearly.  I  manufacture  a  swell 
line  of  high  class  toilet  necessities  like  Soaps,  Per- 
fumes, Creams,  etc.,  by  my  own  special  process  that 
smashes  all  records  for  low  prices.  And  believe  me, 
when  "Davis"  says  a  thing  you  can  bet  your  last 
shirt  on  it.  When  I  say  low  prices,  I  mean  so  low 
that  every  housewife  can  buy  from  you  and  save 
one-half  regular  prices.  That's  why  it's  so  easy. 
Then,  too,  I  pack  these  things  in  saucy  little  boxes 
that  take  the  ladies.  I  have  started  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  this  business — have  shown  them 
my  sure  way  to  make  big  money.  Everybody  wants 
to  kno"  how  to  make  money.  Now  let  me  show  you. 
I  have  tacts  to  convince  you. 

My  Goods  Sell  Themselves 

My  goods  are  so  good  and  put  up'  in  such  a  nifty 
way  that  they  sell  on  sicht.  They  arc  so  reliable  and 
give  such  complete  satisfaction  that  repeat  orders 
come  in  easy.  Once  my  goods  are  tried  they  are 
;ilways  used.  I  have  spent  eighteen  years  in  per- 
fecting  my  soaps  and  toilet  articles,  until  now  it  is 
conceded  by  those  who  know,  that  my  products  are 
better  Uiuu  S>5  per  cent  vf  those  manufactured.  An- 


other thing  you  want  to  remember  and  that  is  that 
the  man  who  is  selling  a  necessary  article  such  as  is 
used  every  day  is  the  man  who  is  making  money. 
My  products  are  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  and 
needed  in  every  home.  If  you  will  just  show  my 
samples  and  use  the  selling  talks  that  I  will  gladly 
furnish  you,  you  will  sell  almost  everyone  you  call 
on. 


Hurry  To  Get  Territory 

I  can  only  use  a  certain  number  of  men  agents 
and  it  is  essential  that  you  get  in  touch  with  me  at 
once.  This  is  absolutely  the  truth!  I  guarantee  all 
my  agents  certain  territory  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
disposed  of  the  territory  no  one  can  get  any  for 
love  or  money.  When  you  work  for  me  you  do  not 
have  to  be  scared  of  another  agent  stepping  on  your 
toes.  I  do  not  under  any  circumstances  allow  more 
than  one  agent  to  each  portion  of  the  territory.  So 
you  must  get  busy  and  send  in  the  coupon  for  full 
particulars  if  you  wish  to  be  a  member  of  the  Davis 
family  of  money-makers.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  NOW. 

E.  M.  Davis  Soap  Co. 

727  Davis  Block  Chicago 


Read  what  they  Say 

875  Per  Cent  Profit  First  Day. 

L  Mo.,  Dec.  1,  1914. 

Received  the  special  $5.00  outfit  Saturday  morning  and 
sold  out  before  6:30.  Will  send  in  next  order  for  Christ- 
mas goods  before  December  7,  1914.  Never  sold  goods  so 
fast  in  all  my  life.  Had  no  talking  to  do  to  sell  them. 
They  sold  on  sight.     Made  $13.75  on  the  $5.00  outfit. 

  B.  J.  ARNOLD. 

Can't  Stop  the  Women. 

B  Ohio.  Nov.  25,  1914. 

I  received  your  booklet  on  Salesmanship,  also  Shampoo 
Combination  sample  and  in  less  than  eight  hours  had  taken 
my  first  twenty-five  orders,  a  profit  for  myself  of  $7.50,  and, 
of  course,  this  was  new  work  for  me. 

MRS.  HENRY  W.  HULL. 


He  Believes  Now. 

H.  C   Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1914. 

The  first  two  orders  I  have  sent  you  last  week.  The 
first  order  I  worked  half  a  day  and  the  other  order  I 
worked  half  a  day.  October  20  I  delivered  both  orders. 
I  made  $17.60  clear  profit.  I  found  out  that  all  your  words 
are  true.  That  agent  can  make  $10  to  $20  a  day.  If  a 
man  don't  try  he  will  never  believe.  I  believe  it  now 
because  I  can  make  it.  JESSE  DE  CHURCH. 

They're  All  Winners. 

B  Ill  ,  Nov.  19.  1194.  ^\ 

I  am  fully  convinced  that   your  Lucky  'Leven  ^0 
1=  a  winner.   Took  35  orders  today,  22  Lucky  'Leven 
and  13  Derma  Cura.    Hare  some  150  orders  up 
to  Idate.  WM.  TJADEN,  JR. 

lO  Sales  An  Hour. 

A  Okla.June  16.  1914. 

Tour    "Quick    Sales   plan  is  a  ^ 
hummer.      Thirty  sales  in 
three  hours  this  morning. 
T.  C.  ANDERSON. 


E.  M.  DAVIS 
SOAP  CO. 
727  Davis  Block 
Chicago,  111. 


Please  send  me  absolutely  Free  beautiful 
colored  circulars  aud  full  particlars  about  your 


wonderful  opportunity  for 
RUSH. 


agents.    I  am  Interested 


Name  

P.  O  State. 

Street  or  Box  No  


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


May  itp/j 


DESSERTS 


Jellies,  puddings,  frozen 
desserts  and  salads  — 
with  or  without  fresh  or 
canned  fruits —are  most 
popular  when  made  with 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 

(It's  Granulated) 

LEMON  JELLY  (Like  Above) 


Soak  1  envelope  Kno 
water  10  minutes  and  dis 
water;  add  ^4  cup  sugar 
then  add  l»  cup  lemon  j 
cloth  into  mold.  Add  fr 
as  desired.    Serve  with  < 


ed  fruits  or  fruit  juices 
shipped  cream. 


They  are  appetizing  and 
economical.  A  package  of 
Knox  Gelatine  makes  two 
quarts  (><  gallon)  of  jelly. 

The  contents  of  both  pack- 
ages are  alike,  except  that  the 
Acidulated  package  contains 
an  extra  envelope  of  lemon 
flavoring,  saving  the  cost  of 
lemons. 

Send  for  FREE  Recipe  Book 


Yellow  Package 


Blue  Package 


4 This  Bank  is  under  the  super- 
/7y     vision  of  the  United  States 
V/i     Treasury  Department,  which 
"  means  protection  and  safety  of 

funds.  Accounts  opened  with 
One  Dollar  or  more,  interest  at  4ifo  com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 

WriteToday  for  Booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail" 
U.  S.  SAVINGS  BANK,  Washington,  D.C. 


DEAN'S 

LOCKSTITCHEI) 

APRONS 


Look  for 
this 

label.  I  » 

Sample  Apron  10c.    With  Dealer's  Name. 
Send  for  Style  Book 
Dean's  Aprons, 22 1  Everett  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 


Beautiful  Centerpiece 

(Chrysanthemum  Pattern) 

Exclusive  design.  Abso- 
lutely Pure  Linen,  sizes: 


complete  piece. 
The  Scott  Art  Shop,  Jamaica,  L  I. 


Wedding 


Invitations  Announcements  Etc 

100  in  script  lettering  inelud 
ins  two  sets  of  envelopes;  $2.50 
Write  Tor  samples. 

ICO  Visitint:  (.jirtls,    -    -    -  50c 

N.  Ott  Engraving  Co.,  10J7  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cooking  in  Rural  Schools 
By  Bertha  H,  Burridge 

Principal  Teacher  Training  Department, 
Vergenues,  Vt. 

[Continued  from  last  month.  ) 

Study  fruits  as  to  (1)  kinds;  (2)  com- 
position; (3)  food  value;  (4)  methods  of 
cooking. 

Baked,  Apples — Select  sound,  tart  ap- 
ples. Wash  and  remove  the  core;  if  the 
apples  are  thick  skinned,  they  should  be 
pared.  Place  in  an  earthware  or  granite 
baking  dish  and  pour  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  mixed  with  a  little  spice  into  the 
cavity  of  each  apple.  Pour  enough  boil- 
ing water  around  the  apples  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  baking  dish  and  bake  un- 
til soft  in  a  hot  oven,  frequently  clip- 
ping the  syrup  in  the  pan  over  the  ap- 
ples. (With  no  oven,  cover  with  in- 
verted dish  and  leave  on  top  of  stove.) 
Serve  hot  or  cold,  with  milk  or  cream. 

Study  eggs  as  to  : 

1.  Composition. 

a.  Effect  of  cold  water. 

b.  Effect  of  acid. 

c.  Effect  of  heat. 

2.  Eood  Value. 

3.  Testing  Eggs. 

a.  Fresh  eggs  should  have  a  thick, 
rough  shell  and  feel  heavy. 

b.  Hold  egg  between  your  eye  and 
the  light.    If  clear,  it  is  fresh. 

c.  Drop  the  egg  into  cold  water.  If 
it  sinks,  it  is  fresh. 

'd.  Shake  the  egg,  holding  it  near 
your  ear.  If  the  contents  rattle, 
it  is  somewhat  stale. 

4.  Method  of  cooking. 

Soft  Boiled  Eggs — For  two  eggs  allow 
one  pint  of  water;  for  each  additional 
egg  one  extra  cupful.  Put  the  water  in 
a  saucepan  and  let  it  come  to  the  boiling 
point;  place  the  eggs  in  the  water  with 
a  spoon;  cover  the  saucepan.  Remove 
at  once  from  the  fire,  and  let  stand 
about  ten  minutes. 

Study  milk  as  -to   (1)  Composition 
(analysis  by  experiments)  ;    (2)  food 
value;  (3)  products  of  milk  (cream,  but- 
ter, buttermilk). 
Junket  Pudding — ■ 

1  qt.  milk.' 

1  junket  tablet, 

%  tsp.  salt. 

4  tbsp.  sugar. 

1  tsp.  vanilla. 
Heat  milk  in  double  boiler  till  luke- 
warm; add  sugar,  salt,  vanilla  and  tab- 
let that  has  been  dissolved  in  one  table- 
spoonful  of  water.  Let  stand  in  warm 
place  undisturbed  till  it  thickens,  then 
cool.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  or 
fruit. 

Cocoa  or  Chocolate — 
2  tbsp.  cocoa  or  grated  chocolate. 
1/^  pt.  (3  cups)  milk. 

1  c.  water. 

2  tbsp.  sugar. 
%  tsp.  vanilla. 

Put  milk  on  to  heal.  Place  cocoa, 
sugar  and  boiling  water  in  a  saucepan. 
Boil  slowly  from  three  to  five  minutes. 
Add  boiling  milk.  Bring  to  boil.  Beat 
vigorously  with  egg-beater.  Add  va- 
nilla. This  may  be  served  at  once  or  it 
may  be  kept  hot  on  back  of  stove  for 
several  hours.  For  special  occasions  a 
teaspoonful  whipped  cream  or  a  marsh- 
mallow  may  be  added  to  each  cup. 
SOUP 

All  soups  lose  their  flavor  by  quick 
boiling.  The  best  soup  is  made  by  put- 
ting a  beef  bone  into  the  soup  kettle  and 
adding  left-over  vegetables,  one  onion, 
pepper  and  salt.  Cover  with  cold  wa- 
ter, set  on  back  of  stove,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer all  day.  Strain  or  serve  with 
the  vegetables,  as  preferred.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  adopt  the  French  method  of 
keeping  the  soup  kettle  on  the  stove  all 
the  time  in  winter,  adding  from  time  to 
time  a  few  fresh  or  canned  vegetables 
and  a  seasoning  of  meat  and  condiments. 


Junior  Civic  Leagues 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

The  Harrisonburg  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  has  prepared  for  Junior 
League  Girls  an  attractive  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Practical  Lessons  in  Cooking  and 
Sewing  for  Country  Schools."  This 
pamphlet  contains  lessons  in  cooking, 
sewing  and  home  decoration.  In  some 
schools  the  girls  do  this  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  during  school 
hours;  in  other  schools  the  girls  do  the 
work  at  home  under  the  direction  of  their 
mothers. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  for  boys  entitled 
"Lessons  in  Agriculture  and  Manual 
Training  for  Virginia  School  Boys." 
This  valuable  publication  contains  les- 
sons on  soils,  fertilizers,  cultivation  of 
crops,  corn  and  alfalfa.  It  also  contains 
directions  for  making  many  articles  use- 
ful on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home. 

THE  SCHOOL  FAIR  AND  STATE 
CONTESTS 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
the  study  of  these  pamphlets  and  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  interest  in  carrying 
out  the  experiments  and  lessons  outlined, 
each  Junior  League  pledges  itself  to  hold 
a  School  Fair  near  the  close  of  the  term. 

During  the  entire  session  the  boys  and 
girls  are  busy  with  these  practical  things 
and  on  School  Fair  Day  there  may  be 
seen  in  many  small  country  schools  ex- 
hibits of  cooking,  sewing  and  manual 
I  raining. 

The  prize  winners  at  these  local  fairs 
forward  their  work  to  Richmond  to  be 
entered  in  the  contests  for  the  State 
prizes  offered  by  the  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation. On  page  34  may  be  seen  the 
picture  of  a  prize  winner. 


Gymnastic  Stories 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

Hold  the  drum  with  the  left  hand,  and 
beat  with  the  right  while  marching 
around  the  room.  Use  inarch  music. 
One  child  may  wear  a  tall  paper  cap  and 
hold  a  pointer  for  a  baton  and  march  in 
front,  representing  the  drum  major. 

14.  We  imitate  the  fifes. 

While  still  marching,  change  to  the 
motions  of  playing  the  fife. 

15.  Play  the  cymbals. 

Clap  palms  of  hands  together  in  rhythm 
to  represent  cymbals. 

16.  We  watch  the  tight-rope  walker. 
Stretch  arms  to  sides,  holding  bodies 

very  erect.  With  straight  feet,  walk 
carefully  around  the  room,  stepping  very 
lightly.   (See  illustration  on  page  36). 

17.  We  imitate  the  beautiful  circus 
horses. 

Place  hands  on, hips  and  raise  knees 
high  while  walking  around  room.  Stop 
occasionally  and  imitate  pawing.  Heads 
are  held  high.  (See  illustration  on  page 
36.) 

18.  The  following  game  taken  from 
Jessie  H.  Bancroft's  book  of  games  is 
appropriate  to  play  with  this  lesson. 

Animal  Chase:  Two  pens  are  marked 
off  in  distant  corners  of  the  playground. 
One  player,  called  the  chaser,  stands  at 
one  side  of  one  of  tlie.se  pens.  The  other 
players  stand  within  the  pen  that  is  near- 
est the  chaser.  All  of  the  players  in  the 
pen  are  named  for  different  animals, 
there  being  several  players  of  each  kind. 
Thus,  there  may  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bears,  kangaroos,  giraffes,  ponies, 
prairie  dogs,  etc.  The  chaser  calls  the 
name  of  any  animal  he  chooses  as  a  sig- 
nal for  the  players  to  run.  For  instance, 
he  may  call  "Bears!"  whereupon  all  of 
the  players  who  represent  bears  must 
run  across  to  the  other  pen,  the  chaser 
trying  to  catch  them.  Any  player 
caught  before  reaching  the  opposite  pen 
changes  places  with  the  chaser. 


Vacation  or  AH  Year  Work  for 
Principals  and  Superintendents 


We  wish  to  engage  a  number  of  good 
agents  to  take  subscriptions  for  Nor- 
mal   Instructok-Pkimary  Plans 

in  com   W  ith  our  new  l».i>k  Practical  Methods,  Aids  and  Devices  for  Teachers. 

This  proposition  is  of  such  a  character  that  a  competent  and  properly  equipped 
agent  can  earn  from  $7.50  to  $15  a  day.  Work  provided  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion months,  and  during  the  entire  year  for  those  who  desire  it.  Permanent  work 
and  extended  exclusive  territory  for  those  desirous  of  retiring  from  the  profes- 
sion.   See  page  3.    If  you  are  at  all  interested,  write  us. 

F.  A.  Owisn  Publishing  Co.,  Dansvillf.,  N.  Y. 


Absolutely  Pure 
and  Delicious  . 


An  id  bevercrge.of  high 
grade  and  great  nutritive  value 
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JENK)MS'BRASS  BAWD 

AMD  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 

W>  savp  jnu  mnnpf  and  ?  ■ <■  *a«y  { 

pajwnM,  Biggest  lir.eof  Band  \ 
~and  Orchestra  Instrument* ; 
^Oornets,  Trom hones.  Clari- 
onets. Drums,  Saxophones,  Vio- 
lins, Guitars  and  all  wind  and 
stringed  instruments.  Send  for 
free  catalog  of  instrument  you  want.  Wegive 
a  fifty  lesson  FRFE  certificate  with  each  instm-l 
ment.  Tell  us  the  instrument  you  wish  to  play.  J 
JENKINS  MFSIC  CO.  6»  Jenkins  Hide.  EftMM  City,  M«. " 

LADIES  MAKE  GOOD  INCOME 

—$15  to  $25  weekly  selling  our  Wo- 
men's Sanitary  Specialties.  A  full 
line— each  best  and  cheapest  in  itselas< 
Write  lor  money-making  proposition. 

SANITARY  SPECIALTY  CO. 
20.2r.okoy  Rldg.,       .timrslnwn.  N.  Y. 


Nadine 
Face  Powder 

{In  Green  Boxes  Only) 


Keeps  The  Complexion 
Beautiful 

Soft  auil  velvety.  Money 
back  it  not  entirely  pleased. 
~~<**smi*^~  Nadine  is  pure  ana  harm- 
less. Adheres  until  washed  off.  Prevents 
sunburn  and  return  of  il  isco  I  orations. 
A  million  delighted  users  prove  its  value. 
Popular  tints,  Flesh,  Pink,  Brunette,  White, 
50e.  by  toilet  counters  or  mail.  Dept.  I. 
National  Toil ct Company ,  Paris, Tcnn.,  U.S.A. 


A  BUSINESS  CHANCE 

If  you  are  experienced  in  school  work  and  rati 
handle  an  established  business  of  supplying  an 
adopted  system,  and  will  devote  your  time  towards 
Ms  success, it  will  make  you  and  several  of  your  friends 
absolutely  independent.  It  has  never  l»een  displaced 
when  once  adopted.  Fieure  a  net  profit  of  1c  to  10c  on 
each  pupil  in  a  state.  The  field  is  unlimited.  Other 
business  interests  compels  me  to  dispose  c.f  it. 
Address  Lock  Drawer  (ititi,    SKI)  A  MA.  Mo. 


a  ■  v  ^  Women  agents— oxperi-  \ 

*  F"  '^ikt^^^onco  unnecessary — r-  fined*  Gongen* 

V**-*0 '  work — sells  in  the  best  homes — tn 
■  /  women  only.    Over 50O different  models 

Iry  / and  materials.  The  greatest  proposition 
"JJM^/pver  offered  in  made -to -measure  corsets, 
special  reducing  and  convalescing  models. 
Sells  to  every  woman,  easily — quickly  Fx- 
clusive  territory — agents  complete,  handsome 
outfit.  Write  today  for  this  great  proposition^ 
TP  M.  &  K.  CORSET  CO.  J*CKS0H,  MICH- 


1  qHipc  In  Wpur  at  1  •  -■    Phi  la.  firm; 

liduiv^  i\f  ij*  w  rj  money;  steady  work  ;  no 
canvassing  :  semi  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid. 
UNIVERSAL  UO.,  Dept.  24,    Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 

Teachers  Write  Me 

Smith  Premiers  No.  2.  $12.00 
Smith  Premiers  No.  4.  $11.00 

Reminctnns  No.  k  $12.00 

iv     Remingtons  No.  7  $1  '.00 

s\   Underwoods,  visible  —  $2i.oo 

Hammonds,  visible  $12.00 

Manufacturers'  prices  on 
these  machines  $100.00. 
Take  advantage  of  this 
ALL  MAKES        opportunity  while  it  lasts. 

J.  H.  ALBRIGHT, 

Broadway.  New  York  City. 
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A  Local  Betterment  Association 

By  Meader  M.  Rollins 

In  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  a  lo- 
cal Betterment  Association  is  considered 
an  essential  factor  in  every  successful 
school.  From  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
various  associations  more  than  $9,000.00 
was  raised  in  this  county  for  school  im- 
provement purpose  last  year.  To  be 
sure  it  is  not  so  hard  to  raise  a  few  dol- 
lars for  school  necessities,  but  there  is 
nothing  quite  like  an  organization  for 
securing  cooperation  and  awakening  in- 
terest. Even  the  little  one  teacher 
schools  (of  which  we  now  have  only  a 
small  number)  have  in  many  instances 
live,  flourishing  Betterment  Associations 
made  up  of  the  mothers  (and  fathers  too. ) 

In  our  little  town  we  have  an  associa- 
tion of  twenty-two  members.  Most  of 
these  are  mothers  but  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested is  gladly  received.  Each  asso- 
ciation has  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  We  hold  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings.  Plans  are  dis- 
cussed for  raising  money,  increasing  at- 
tendance, improving  sanitary  conditions, 
etc.  We  have  made  more  than  $400  the 
past  three  years.  This  has  been  spent 
at  the  direction  of  the  association  for 
necessities  and  luxuries  that  the  school 
board  could  not  afford  to  give  us,  such  as 
window-shades,  charts,  globes,  maps, 
tables,  pictures,  additional  library  equip- 
ment, shade  trees  and  many  other  things. 

We  have  given  plays,  oyster  suppers, 
bazaars,  Hallowe'en  parties,  box  parties, 
pie  parties,  etc. 


The  King's  Son  and  the  Hermit 

(Continued  from  page 28) 

be  rung  and  cannon  fired,  and  bade  his 
soldiers  go  forth. 

And  again  came  back  but  one  of  those 
many  men.  In  his  wallet  he  carried  the 
precious  jewel  which  flashed  Silver  and 
Gold. 

The  King's  Son  retired  with  the  treas- 
ure and  in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber 
gave  himself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
its  beauty. 

And  the  jewel  so  charmed  him  that  he 
felt  quite  content,  and  exclaimed,  "At 
last,  I  am  a  happy  man!" 

But  he  had  hardly  uttered  the  words 
when  discontent  fell  upon  him,  and  then 
rage,  so  that  he  cast  the  jewel  upon  the 
floor  and  crushed  it  with  his  foot. 

So  the  King's  Son  was  no  happier  than 
before. 

In  haste,  he  summoned  his  philoso- 
phers and  demanded  another  solution. 

This  time  the  philosophers  said,  "Sire, 
send  one  hundred  and  one  of  your  sol- 
diers to  the  Terrible  Mountains  and  bid 
them  pluck  for  you  the  Golden  Apple 
with  the  Silver  Seeds.  Every  day  eat 
thou  a  morsel  of  this  perpetual  fruit,  and 
thy  happiness  will  be  complete." 

So  the  King's  Son  smiled,  and  the 
castle  bells  were  rung  and  the  cannon 
fired,  and  the  brave  men  went  forth  at 
his  command,  while  the  villagers  wept. 

When  many  days  had  passed  one  man 
returned.  He  bore  the  Golden  Apple 
with  the  Silver  Seeds  and  the  King's 
Son  was  satisfied.  Retiring  hastily  to 
the  banquet  hall,  he  cut  the  fruit  with 
his  golden  knife  and  tasted  a  morsel. 
He  had  never  imagined  anything  half  so 
delicious.  And  the  marvel  of  it  was  that 
after  he  had  taken  it,  the  apple  at  once 
joined  together  again  as  whole  as  before. 

So  the  King's  Son  ate  and  ate  and  ex- 
claimed, "At  last,  I  am  a  happy  man!" 

But  he  had  hardly  spoken  when  he  lost 
all  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  fruit  sick- 
ened him,  and  in  a  rage  he  flung  it  out 
of  the  window. 

So  the  King's  Son  was  no  happier  than 
before. 

In  a  loud  voice  he  called  for  his  philos- 
ophers and  denounced  them  all  for  fools 
and  knaves,  so  that  they  trembled  for 
lear  of  him. 

"Send  me  the  poorest  and  simplest 
man  in  my  kingdom,"  he  cried.  "If  the 
wisest  cannot  help  me,  perhaps  the  most 
foolish  will !" 

For  ten  days  the  couriers  searched  the 
country,  east,  west,  north  and  south,  and 
found  at  last  a  poor  hermit  living  on 
roots  and  berries.  And  his  simplicity 
was  such  that  he  had  never  even  heard 
of  the  King's  Son,  nor  had  he  been  a 
stone's  throw  beyond  his  reed-thatched 
shelter  in  the  woods. 

They  brought  this  humble  man  to  the 


castle  and  the  King's  Son  demanded  of 
him,  '  'What  do  I  lack  to  make  me  hap- 
py ?  I  have  possessed  the  most  beautif  ul 
thing  in  the  world,  and  the  most  fra- 
grant, and  the  most  melodious,  and  that 
which  is  most  delicious  to  taste,  and  that 
which  is  most  delicate  to  touch.  I  have 
destroyed  all  these  things  in  my  wrath, 
for  the  happiness  they  brought  was  but 
for  the  moment. ' ' 

"Sire,"  said  the  Hermit,  "happiness 
comes  not  from  without  but  from  within. 
Think  not  of  yourself,  but  of  others,  and 
your  joy  will  never  end.  " 

At  these  words  a  great  wave  of  hor- 
ror ran  through  the  assemblage  of  cour- 
tiers. For  no  one  had  ever  dared  to 
speak  to  the  King's  Son  as  did  the  Her- 
mit in  his  simplicity. 

All  at  once  the  King's  Son  wondered 


(for  the  very  first  time)  what  had  be- 
come of  the  brave  soldiers — five  hundred 
of  them — who  had  not  returned  from  the 
Terrible  Mountains.  He  looked  with  new 
eyes  upon  the  assembled  company  and 
saw  many  sad  faces  there.  And  with 
the  first  pity  which  came  into  his  heart, 
he  felt  a  warmth  of  happiness  steal  upon 
him. 

Calling  the  five  who  had  returned,  he 
mounted  them  on  his  finest  chargers,  anil 
leaping  to  the  saddle  himself  bade  them 
lead  him  into  the  far  country  of  the  Ter- 
rible Mountains.  Many  were  the  hard- 
ships encountered.  But  the  heart  of  the 
King's  Son  grew  lighter  all  the  while. 
He  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
happy  before,  and  he  found  his  happi- 
ness a  talisman  which  flung  enchanted 
doors  wide  open,  and  drove  evil  before 


him,  and  unbound  the  chains  of  the  five 
hundred  who  were  under  the  malignant 
spell  of  the  Terrible  Mountains. 

When  he  rode  into  the  city  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  the  people  sang  and  shouted. 
But  the  deepest  song  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  King's  Son. 

And  what,  you  ask,  of  the  Golden  Ap- 
ple with  the  Silver  Seeds  '!  For  you  re- 
member that  the  King's  Son  threw  it 
out  of  the  window.  As  the  Hermit 
passed,  returning  to  his  habitation,  he 
picked  it  up  where  it  lay  by  the  road- 
side. And  he  cut  it  and  planted  the  Sil- 
ver Seeds  by  the  way,  thinking  of  those 
who  would  some  time  pass  and  be  grate- 
ful for  the  shade  of  green  branches  and 
the  refreshment  of  its  fruit. 

He  was  a  happy  man,  that  Hermit. — 
Every  land. 


FREE! 


Every  Teacher  Can  Easily  Get  This 
$2.00  New  Era  Self-Sharpening 

PENCIL  SHARPENER  WITHOUT  COST 


ALWAYS 
SOLD 


GIVEN 
TO  YOU 

FREE 


QEND  NO  MONEY.   Just  mail  coupon.    Now  you  and  your 
$i  ^   pupils  can  always  have  heat,  clean,  sharp  pencils— without 

CP  muss,  without  fuss,  without  delay.     I  have  a  limited  number  of 

these  splendid  New  Era  Self -Sharpening  Pencil  Sharpeners  which 
I  am  giving  away  absolutely  free  as  explained  beiow.  There  isn't 
a  pencil  sharpener  on  the  market  that  compares  with  it.  It  dues 
not  break  points,  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  make  a  line, 
medium  or  blunt  point.  It  cuts— does  not  grind.  And  when 
the  point  is  made  it  automatically  stops  cutting. 

Sharpens  It's  Own  Blade  Cannot  Become  Dull 

All  other  pencil  sharpeners,  even  the  most  expensive  must  have  blades 
resharpened  every  little  while.  The  New  Era  sharpens  its  own  blade.  A  posi- 
tive guarantee  goes  with  every  machine. 

Any  child  can  sharpen  pencils  with  the  New  Era.  Only  one  way  to 
operate  it.     Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  to  wear  out.      Stands  (j  inches  high 


is  handsomel}  nickle  plated.  It  can  be  handed  around 
not  the  kind  that  must  lie  screwed  to  desk  or  table. 


from  desk  to  desk- 


How  to  Get  the  New  Era  Absolutely  Free 


mendous  demand  for  Johann 
liors,  teachers  and  olliers  who 


their 


lave  undertaken  to  create  a  tr 
■tte  Pencil  No.  -!■??.    Editors,  au 
leal  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  smoothest  writin 
they  ever  used . 

uiow  that  if  I  can  induce  you  and  your  pupils  and 
ncil  once,  you  will  always  insist  upon  having  it. 
Ml  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  mail   me   the  coupon. 

do  not  have  to  Send  a  penny,  as  I  trust    you  iin- 
tly.     With  the  four -dozen  pencils,  I  will  also  send 
iri announcement  cards,  which youmay  give  to  each 
pupil  together  with  one  of  the  pencils. 

These  announcement  cards  explain  to  the 
parent  that  the  class  would  like  very  much  to 
have  a  New  Era  Pencil  sharpener,  and  that  each 
parent  can  help  by  simply  purchasing  one  of  the 
pencils. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  over  night — 
and  the  next  morning  when  you  have  received 
live  cents  from  each  pupil  for  each  pencil,  send 
me  the  $2.40,  and  I  will  send  you  without  an 
hour's  delay,  one  of  the  celebrated  New  Era 
Pencil  Sharpeners  which  has  always  sold  for  $9.00 
cash.  If  your  pupils  in  doing  their  part,  should 
loseafew  pencils  I  will  stand  for  the  loss  myself. 
You  may  have  two  days  or  two  weeks,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  dispose  of  the  pencils. 

Mail  the  coupon  now.  As  stated  before,  I  have  only 
a  limited  number  of  New  Era  Pencil  Sharpeners  on  hand  to 
give  away  free.    I  urge  you  to  mail  the  coupon  today. 


Faber's 
write  a 


evenest,   most  responsive 


parents  to  try 


Address 

C.  E   SMITH  (SL  CO., 

TRACKERS  DEI'A  ItT  »l  i:>T 

450  4tH  Ave.,       NewYorK  City 


READ  THIS  EXTRA  SPECIAL  OFFER 


y  N.I.5-15 
y  FREE 
y     PENCIL  SHARP- 
ENER COUPON 
C.  E.  SMITH  fi  CO. 
'      450  4th  Ave  ,  New  York  City 
Please 


tln/Pti 


If  you  prefer  to  buy  the  famous  Johann  Faber  pencils  yourself,  to  sell  to  your  pupils  or  to  use 
yourself,    send    me    only  $2.00  and  I  will  immediately  send  you  the  pencils  and  the  pencil 
sharpener  with  the  announcement  cards.    I  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  / S 
satisfied  with  either.    In  this  way  you  save  40  cents  and  I  save  the  expense  of  bookkeeping,  Nairn 
correspondence,  etc.    (If  you  accept  this  offer,  enclose  money  order.) 

C.  E.  SMITH  &  CO. 


.        Johann  Ftiher  pencils  which  J  will 
S    give  to  my  pupils  to  sell  iih  per  j  our 
.  plan.    When  sold,  I  agree  1  o  send  >  oil 

$2.49  aud  von  are  10  send  me  the  guaran- 
teed .New  Era  1'encil   Sharpener  absolutely 
Free. 
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You  Can  Weight 

Exactly  What 
You  Should 

Yon  can — /  know  you  can, 
because  I  have  reduced  32,000 
women  and 
have  built  up 


that  many  more— scientific- 
ally, naturally,  without 
drugs,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  rooms. 

You  Can  Be 

So  Well ! 

— If 'you  only  knew  how  well! 
1  build  lip  your  vitality— at 
the  same  time  I  strengthen 
your. heart  action ;  teach  yon 
how  to  breathe,  to  Btand,  walk 
and  relieve  such  ailments  as 
Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 
One  pupil  'writes:   "I  weiali  Ki 
poundsless,  n ml  I  have  gained 
wonderfully  in  strength." 
Another' an  lis:    "Last  May  I 
weighed  100  pounds,  thi6  May 
I  weiuh  l'.'ti  and  oh  1    1  feel 
SO  WELL." 


tiau.l  I  iliiiuM  like  to  tetfjron  awtut  I». 
Susanna  Cocroft 
Dept.  30,  624  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Miss  Cl 


is  n  culleqe-lireil  « 
iiullfrihi  on  the  s\ 
health  and  figart 


atfftc 


■  Of  the 


->!  I II 1 1  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1  1 1 1 1 1  r.  1 1 : 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  ■  ■  i  ti  1 1 1 1  ■  1 1  i  i- 

| Your  Dressmaking! 

=  Can  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a: 
=  task  with  a  | 

Hall  Sorchet  t  \ 

"Queen" 

\   Adjustable  Dress  Form  § 

You  can   plan,   fit  ami  5 
trim  on  this  duplicate  of  ; 
yourself  at   a  saving  of  : 
time,  labor,  strength  ami  = 
materials,  and  results  will  ; 
he  right.    There  are  more  \ 
home  dressmakers   today  z 
than  ever,  because  the  Ad-  \ 
juslahle  Dress  Form  ; 
Makes  Home  Dressmaking' Easy  = 
'i'lie    "Queen"  adjusts: 
]   to  your  height,  measures,  i 
lines  and  proportions.  Its  = 
HltMHHHHIHI   2^  adjustable  parts   and  ? 

Hinged  Waist  make  il  \ 
adjustable  to  any  woman's  = 
figure.  E 
Write  today  for  Catalog.  = 
It  illustrates  forms  for  = 
home  and  schoolroom  ; 
use.  The  best  Dressmak-  : 
iug  Schools  use  our  forms.  = 

\  Hall-Borchert  Dress  Form  Co.,  I 

:  Dept.  H,  30  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  = 
E  Dept.  K.  163-171  North  May  St.,  Chicago  | 
=     Dept.  H,  144  Tremont  St.,  Boston  § 

■t  11  mi  urn  minimum  hii  111 11  iimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiMiir 


10c  a  Bay 


Now  Buys  This 
SuperbBaader 
Violin 


Rare  Old 

Vii.lin  Cir- 
cular Free  ,w  y.jri  ohnsirum.nl  nulim^  U.S.  Govt. 

Thousands  of  superb  instruments  to  rhoose  from.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  our  mamoutli  facilitlea  by  buying  in 
lar^e  quantities.    Write  tuday  for  circular. 

Write  Today  '., ' j 1  "  ,  ,N: 

THE  RUDOLPH  W'JRLITZER  COMPANY    Depl  3265 

E.  1th  St.,  Cincinnati,  o.   ri.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago, 111. 


ii 


DON'T  SHOUT' 


hear  you.     I  can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody 
'How?-      With  the 
MORI  I  V  PHONE. 
I've  a  pair  in  my  ears  now.  but ' 
they  are  invisible.  1  would  not 

/  I  had  ihem  in.  myseK,  Old: 
)t  I  hear  all  right. 
Die  Morlry  Ptione  for  1 

DEAF] 

is  to  the  ears  what  glasses 
are  tc  the  eyes.  Invisible 
comfortable,  weight- 
less   and  harmless- 
Anyone  can  adjust  il."     Over  one  hundred  thousand  sold. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MOf.LEY  CO.,  Dept.  JuJ,  Perry  Blvhj..  Philadelphia. 


When  Paul  Comes  Home 


r(  'jntlnued  from  page 


53) 

( Does  so.  J 


one  over  lather's  picture, 
There!  now  we  are  ready. 

(The  girls   group  themselves  behind 
their  mother's   chair.     Littie  Johnnie 
stands  by  grandmother.    They  sing  the 
first  verse  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
Curtain. 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE :  The  war  referred  to  here 
is  war  in  the  abstract  ami  not  any  particular  war. 

The  two  thoughts  uppermost  in  this  play  are  : 
Hirst,  war  destroys  the  home.  Second,  there  is  a 
better  way  than  war  to  settle  disputes. 

Suggest  i ii  us  for  Acting  :  Select  pupils  for  the 
parts  who  are  good  singers,  a  soprano  and  an 
alto  for  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  The  room  should 
be  bright  and  cheerful  ;  a  bird  iu  a  cage  would 
add  to  the  effect.  The  four  girls  should  be  finish- 
ing four  pretty  wreaths  when  curtain  goes  up. 
Flowers  and  blossoming  plants  should  he  about 
the  room.  Everything  should  indicate  a  cozy, 
humble  home  i  u  which  there  arc  very  small  me;i  n- 
but  cheerful  hearts.  When  the  sorrowful  news 
comes  the  family  should  be  dazed  aud  startled  at 
first  rather  than  agonized.  The  children's  weep- 
ing should  not  be  such  as  to  bring  about  a  melo- 
dramatic conclusion.  The  central  idea  is  that 
war  will  destroy  a  happy  home  and  the  beauty  of 
home  life  should  be  suggested  in  all  possible 
ways. 

Love 

(Continued  froin  page  54) 

Yet  the  different  names  are  the  same,  I 
wis ! 

Gift-hearer  to  all  the  world  am  I, 
Joy-giver,  light-hringer,  wher'er  I  fly; 
But  the  name  I  bear  in  the  courts  above, 
My  truest  and  holiest  name  is — Love!" 


Reading  the  List 


she 


"Is  there  any  news  of  the  war? 
said. 

"Only  a  list  of  the  wounded  and  dead," 
Was  the  man's  reply 
Without  lifting  his  eye 
To  the  face  of  the  woman  standing  by. 
"  Tis  the  very  thing  I  want,"  she  said; 
"Read  me  a  list  of  the  wounded  and 
dead. " 

He  read  the  list;  'twas  a  sad  array 
Of  the  wounded  and  killed  in  the  fatal 
fray. 

In  the  very  midst  was  a  pause  to  tell 
Of  a  gallant  youth  who  fought  so  well 
That  his  comrades  asked:  "Who  is  he, 
pray  ?" 

'  'The  only  son  of  the  Widow  Gray," 
Was  the  proud  reply 
Of  his  captain  nigh. 

What  ails  the  woman  standing  near  ? 
Her  face  has  the  ashen  hue  of  fear; 
"Well,  well,  read  on;  is  he  wounded? 
quick ! 

Heaven!  but  my  heart  is  sorrow-sick! 
Is  he  wounded?"   "No;  he  fell,  they  say, 
Killed  outright  on  that  fatal  day!" 
But  see,  the  woman  has  swooned  away! 
Sadly  she  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light; 
Slowly  recalled  the  events  of  the  tight; 

Faint'y  she  murmured  :  "Killed  outright ' 
It  has  cost  me  the  life  of  my  only  son; 
But  the  battle  is  fought,  and  the  victory 
won, 

The  will  of  the  Lord,  let  it  be  done!" 
God  pity  the  cheerless  Widow  Gray, 
And  send  from  the  halls  of  eternal  day 
The  light  of  His  peace  to  illumine  her 
way. 


"Peace  On  Earth" 

Oh!  "Peace  on  earth,  glad  Peace  Day,' 

Gaily  let  us  sing, 
And  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men, ' 

Let  the  school  bells  ring. 
Lo!  Today  is  Peace  Day, 

Brighter  far  than  May  Day, 
Wide,  peace  banners  fling. 

Oh!  "Peace  on  earth,  glad  Peace  Day,' 

Weave  in  fragrant  green, 
And  peace  on  earth,  to  earth  be  peace. 

In  sunny  flowers'  sheen. 
Bright  as  early  morning. 
When  the  sun  is  dawning, 

Fair  Feace  may  be  seen. 

Oh!  "Peace  on  earth,  glad  Peace  Day,' 

Shout  the  happy  sound 
Till  the  message  of  glad  peace 

Spreads  the  world  around. 
Wonderful  the  story, 
Unto  God  may  glory 

And  Peace  resound. 


Vacation  Time 

(Continued  from  page  6K) 

There'll  be  no  more  school  till  Septem- 
ber mornings  cool, 
Through  the  long  vacation  days   we  will 
play. 

We'll  teach  no  more  long  division  and 
cube  root, 
Scales  and  measures,  lakes,  mountains 
and  seas. 

We'll  sing  no  more  re-mi-fa-me-la-sol, 

And  no  supervisors  try  to  please; 
We'll  sleep  each  morn  till  the  clock  is 
striking  nine, 
Forgetting  our  knowledge  with  glee, 
We'll  laugh  and  play,  through  the  live- 
long summer  day, 
For  vacation  time  should  happy  be. 

Chorus — 


^ Teachers  exeunt. 


First  Child— 


I  never  knew  that  teachers  played, 
I  thought'they  always,  always  taught ; 

I  thought  they  studied  night  and  da... 
And  read  grave  books  because  they 
ought. 

Second  Child — 

Perhaps  they're  just  as  glad  as  we 
To  leave  those  school  books  for  awhile; 

You  know  they  may  be  tired  of  us, 
For  children  are  an  awful  trial. 

Third  Child— 

I  hope  they  hav<e  a  nice  long  rest; 

Their  heads  must  fairly  ache 
With  all  the  wisdom  stuffed  inside, 

Mistakes  they  never  make! 

Fourth  Child — 

I  know  a  lot  myself, 

You'd  be  surprised  to  hear 
The  curious  things  I've  learned 

At  school  this  year. 
I  know  Columbus  found  this  land 

In  1812.    Then  he 
Became  our  first  vice-president — 

I  just  love  history  ! 
Twelve  times  twelve  is  sixty-two, 

And  three  from  nine  leaves  five; 
Your  heart  is  east  of  your  backbone, 

And  beats  when  you're  alive. 
The  Mississippi  River  flows 

North  into  Hudson  Bay; 
London's  the  capital  of  Spain; 

Commerce  is  making  hay. 
I  know  so  many  other  things 

I  can't  recite  them  all ; 
I'll  be  a  teacher  when  I'm  old — 

I  may  begin  next  fall. 

Fifth  Child— 

I  can't  remember  things  like  that, 

My  marks  are  always  low, 
I  only  know  when  robins  nest 

And  where  the  daisies  grow. 

Sixth  Child— 

I  love  to  watch  the  busy  bees 

Sip  honey  from  the  flowers; 
I  love  to  hear  their  drowsy  hum 

Through  sultry  summer  hours. 
Listen!    I  think  I  hear  them  now, 

Their  humming  greets  my  ear, 
It's  growing  louder — louder  still! 

They're  surely  coming  near. 

(Bees  hum  before  coming  in  sight.) 
They  enter  and  sing — 

BUSY  BEES 

Air,  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye." 

Busy  bees,  a-buzzing  softly 

All  the  summer  day; 
Sipping  honey  from  the  flowers 

Growing  by  the  way. 

Chorus — 
Every  bee's  a  gay  young  rover. 

Stealing  where  he  may  ; 
He  buzzes  o'er   the  sweet  red  clover 

All  the  livelong  day. 

Storing  honey  for  the  winter, 

Working  tirelessly; 
Every  bee's  a  pirate  captain. 

As  you  plainly  see. 

Chorus — 

(Bees  exeunt.) 

Seventh  Child— Aren't  they  dears! 
Girls,  I  feel  just  like  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land!   I'm  glad  the  bees  didn't  sting! 

Eighth  Child— I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
to  see  the  flowers  walk  in  any  minute. 
We've  all  been  nice  to  flowers  always, 
anyway. 


Powdered 
Perfection 
For  the 
Complexion 


T 


Nature's  own  charm,  use  only  this  —  the 
powder  that  clings  aud  beautifies. 

Ingram's 

Foouvcrawc 

Face  Powder  50c  £t£S;SJ£S 

Four  tints:  pink,  white,  flesh,  brunette.  Send 
us  6c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mail- 
ing, and  get  free  sample  of  above  ami  Ingram's 
kouge  iu  novel  purse  packets,  aud  also  sample 
of  Milkweed  Cream,  Zodeuta  ToothPowder  aud 
Perfume. 

"1trea#B  FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  COMPANY 

h     \{%  [very  Established  1885 

Beauli>«*' (at    Windsor. Can.  63  Tenth SL, Detroit, U.S. A 

jf-Jjl  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
— Improves  Bad  Complexions 

Price  50c  and  $1.00  at  druggists' 


A  Good  Bookcase 

A   \.  for  "the  price  of  a  good  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  top  and 
base,  (SOLID  OAK) 

ON  APPROVAL v 


Our  new  "Universal  Style"  coiubinesa  pleasing  endur- 
ing design,  with  latest  practical  improvement*  in  con- 
struction. Adapted  for  home  or  office  library ;  beautifully 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  non-binding,  disappear- 
ing glass  doors,  at  SI. 75  per  section;  top  ami  base.  $1,2 
each.  The  greatest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  On  or- 
ders amount  im,'  to  ^Hl  t>0  and  over  we  pay  freight: 
slight  extra  charge  to  extreme  Western  States.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Lund 
strom  Bookcases  are  endorsed  by  over  fifty  thousand 
users.  Sold  only  direct  from  our  factory  at  a  consid- 
erable saving  to  > ou.  Write  for  our  new 
catalog  No.  '.'4. 

THE     C.    J.  LUNDSTROM     MFG.  CO 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and 

Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Ofllee  :        Hat  iron  Bldg.,        >.  V.  Citj 


TYPEWRITERS  &ftEs 


Underwoods,  Remingtons, 


1.1  offer.  AI.I..M4KKS 
4  N.  Oearl,„ru  SI. 


Smiths, 

1  it  11  =  30, 


i  ipi  <>  ki  rKlt 
t'hieag*,  111 


Wedding  50 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
or  INVITATIONS 


150 


Two  Envelopes  lor  each.  Express  paid.  100  calling 
cards,  50c.  I'riuttHl  and  engraved  samples  on  request. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO,  Box  A,  Painesville,  Ohio 


&e%?  $60  WEEKLY 

Rcblneon  Folding.  Bath  Tub,  Big  seller.  Costs 
little,  no  plumbing,  little  nltr.  Weight  U>  lb*., 
folds  intoemellrolL,  Full  length  tithe,  far  Letter 
thaa  tin  tubs.  .  Guarantee  i  ](•  yeara.    I.  » 
/  Mail*  made.      Write  fur  tree  twh  ofltr. 
RfihlMrt  Cab.net  Si  ft.  c*,  ;5i  FacuriMlu.lt:..  1*1*1*,  ok* 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


|  PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION 

Regents9 

Review  Books 

(Coi>vrij;liteci  and  Trnde  Murk) 

The  questions  asked  by  the  itestenis  of  N.  V. 
suae  lor  i tie  past  15  years  as  :i  lest  tor  tin' 
completion  of  the  work  in  < .  K  A  >l  HA  K 
SCHOOLS,  filial  SCHOOLS  and  lor 
Tli  VCIIUKS*  CI'.IM'IKICATI.S. 

The  ohlj  hooks  n n  to  date,  as  the  new  ques- 
tions ai'e  added  niter  each  examination. 

The  questions  are  grouped  bv  topics  inaking 
tin-  hooks  SI  IT  \  151,1'.  t'Olt  CLASS  IJSJC 
with  the  LATK  KXA.tl  I  NATION  1*A- 
PKRS  at  the  end  ol  the  hooks. 

Used  lor  review  work  in  nearly  every 
school  in  N.  V.  State  and  in  the  best  schools 
in  every  state  in  the  I 1 niou . 

Over  300,000  Copies  Sold 

Indispensable  in  preparing  for  K  I'KJ'INIS', 
TKACHKItS'.  or  CIVIL  SERVICE  EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

Question  and  Answer  Books  in 
Arithmetic       Geography       El.  English 
U.  S.  History    Physiology  Spelling 
Algebra  Drawing  (ieometry 

1st  Vr.  Eng.     2nd  Yr.  Eng.  Biology 
4th  Yr.  Eng.    3rd  Yr.  Eng.      1st  Yr.  Latin 
Eng.  History   Anc't  History   Civil  Gov. 
Physics  Hist,  of  Edit.  Psychology 

Ainer.  History   Chemistry  Botany 

Price  25c  each;  for  class  use  20c each  post- 
age paid  or  $2.00  per  do/eu  net. 

With  an  order  for  a  do/.eu  or  more  of  one 
kind  we  enclose  an  answer  hook  free. 
-#ir^  Lei  ussendyou  a  dozen  or  wore  of  each 


kind  for  your  school.    Von  a 

n  retut  u  an  y 

not  wanted  and  nnut  for  tht 

oiheis  when 

disposed  of.    They  will  cost  yo 

ur  pupils  only 

about  iSc  each  and  thev  ate 

worth  n;oie 

than  this  to  anyone  studying 

these  subjects. 

Address  all  orders  to 

W.Hazleton  Smith,ll7  Seneca  St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


A  New  Mental  Arithmetic 

Uy  C.  8.  PALMER,  It.  I..,  Pi'hiidjml   of  the  Angola  High  School. 
FILM  Klt'S  UK  NT  A  I;  Altll  II11KTIC  has  heen  compiled  to 
meet  the  need  for  special  mental  work  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.   Classes  that  atudj  this  h.«.k 
thoroughly  need  have  no  fear  of  mental  tests  in  an;  ex- 
aminations.  Teachers  who  use  the  hook  will  he  „,„.,i 
the  labor  of  enntinuall)  searching  for  suitable  examples 
to  supplement  their  regular  class-work.     Ii  contains 
most  of  the  mental  examples  given   in   the  New  York 
made  examinations  during  the  past  five  years;  also  man> 
taken  from  special  tests  given  b>  district  superinten- 
dents and  school  inspectors  to  determine  the  eflieie.no> 
of  different  classes.    It  contains  tables,  rules,  analyses 
and  many  suggestions  for  both  students  and  teacher.  It 
will  arouse  i  rite  rest  and  enthusiasm  in  thedul  I  est  classes. 
No  class  oi- teacher- can  afford  to  he  without  it. 
Price,  single  copy  20  cents 
Price,  for  class  use  15  cents  per  copy 
Address  W.  Hazellon  Smith,  117  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

How  to  Teach  Drawing 

Tliis  hook  tells  l  he  teacher  how  to  proceed  from  day 
to  day.  W  hut  to  have  pupils  do.  What  questions  to 
ask.     What  answers  to  require. 

DRAWING 

The  hook  is  lor  teachers  only,  tin-  pupils  hein^ 
provided  with  models  which  can  he  prepared  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils  fronj  direct  inns  given  in  the  book! 
Teachers  are  also  enabled  to  pass  an  examination  in 
Drawing  by  studying  this  book.  The  book  is  sub 
stantiaily  bound  and  contains  120  diagrams  and.  illus 
trillions.    Price  35  cents  prepaid. 

firfWe  have  just  added  a  chapter  on  Color  to  this 
book,  with  questions  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  for 
the  use  of  teachers  preparing  for  examinations. 
J'riee  of  the  complete  book,  prepaid,  Ho  cents.  Ad- 
dress. VV.  HAZLKTON  SMITH,  117  Seneca  St., 
Buffalo,  IN.  V.  

Report  Cards 


These  cards  are  arranged  for  k 
the  standing  oi  your  pupils  ror 
the  term  or  year,  line  card  answe 
whole  year.  They  are  arranged  f< 
the  parents  each  month.      Size  of 


a  record  <>l 
evi;  w  during 

one  pn  pi  I  a 
signatu re  <>i 
7*4x4  inches 


Price  10c  per  dozen  ;  'A  doz,  2.">c.  Sru.l  nic  lor  sample 
do/,  and  address.  \V.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  117 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Seat  Work 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Series. 
Bv  Ei.izaheth  Merrick  Knipp,  B.  S. 

50  LANUUAUE  SHEETS 

50  ARITHMETIC  SHEETS 

50  UEOORAPHY  SHEETS 

50  MISCELLANOUS  SHEETS 

50  DRAWING  SHEEIS 
Size  of  sheet,  :li?xS— Coloreif,  Illustrated  with  full  di- 
rections t  or  using  each  set,  and  adapted  to  all  grades 
of  school  work. 

Price,  25  cts.  per  set  of  50-5  sets  $1 
Keep  your  pupils  busy  and  they  tuiU  give,  you  no  trouble 

Special  Offer 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send  the 
1  five  complete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 
o0  cents  in  stamps. 

One  From  Many. 

'The  Busy  Work  Series  are  just  what  people  want. 
Seud  rue  :>00  set*,  lnO  ot  a  kind.  The  series  are  just 
excellent  aud  f  shall  do  some  splendid  work  lor  yon 
sellingUiem  iu  Iowa."  Pkin.  t).  A,  Collins,  Stuart, 
Iowa.  Address.  W.  HAZLETON  SfllTH,  117 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Enter  Flowers.    They  sing— 
"BLOSSOMS  OF  JUNE-TIME." 

Air,  Luther's  " Cradle  Hymn"  in  "One 
Hundred  and  One  Best  Songs." 

We're  daisies  and  poppies 

And  violets  sweet, 
We  bloom  in  the  grasses 

Down  low  at  your  feet ; 
We're  nodding  and  swaying 

In  breezes  that  blow  ; 
The  soft  summer  sunbeams 

Are  making  us  grow. 

Our  petals  are  turning 

Up  to  the  June  sky; 
Our  fragrance  will  greet  you 

Whene'er  you  pass  by. 
We're  blossoms  of  June-time. 

We  bloomed  just  for  you ; 
We're  daisies  and  poppies 

And  violets  blue. 

(Flowers  exeunt. ) 

Ninth  Child— Oh,  I  wish  they'd  all 
come  back,  just  once  more! 

Tenth  Child— I  hope  they  all  have  as 
nice  a  summer  as  I'm  sure  we're  going 
to  have. 

Books,  Pencils,  Pens,  Teachers,  Bees  [ 
and  Flowers  glide  in  singing — 

"SUMMER  IS  HERE" 

Air,  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song." 

I 

Summer  is  here,  with  happy,  care-free 
days, 

Green  are  the  hills,   and  cool  the  wood-  I 

land  ways ; 
Daisies  are  clothing  meadowlands  anew, 
Hoses  unfold  their  petals  wet  with  dew;  j 
Bird  songs  are  swelling  on  the  scented  . 

air, 

Nature  rejoices, -  joy  is  everywhere. 
Chorus — 

Fragrant    breezes    blowing,    o'er  the 

fiow'r-clad  hill ; 
Feath'ry  fern   fronds    growing  by  the 

rippling  rill. 
Honey  bees   all  flitting  down  a  sun-lit 

way, 

Hov'ring  o'er  the  clover  each  summer  day , 
Each  glad  summer  day. 

II 

Summer  is  here;  sweet  flowers  strew 
the  way, 

Down  in  the  woods  the  pipes  of  Pan 
soft  play ; 

Hope  springs  anew  when  summer  sun- 
shine gleams. 

Twilights  of  June  will  bring  us  golden 
dreams ; 

Faint  on  the  breeze  we  hear  the  bltie 
bells  chime, 

Summer  is  here — the  year's  glad  gar- 
land-time. 

Chorus — 

{Curtain) 


On  War 

Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder — 

There  you  hev  it  plain  an'  flat; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 

Than  my  Testyment  fer  that; 
God  hez  said  so,  plump  an'  fairly, 

It's  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad, 
And  you've  got  to  git  up  airly, 

Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

'Taint  your  eppyletts  an'  feathers 

Make  the  thing  a  grain  more  right; 
'Taint  a  follerin'  your  bell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight; 
Ef  ye  take  a  sword  an'  dror  it. 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  ain't  to  answer  fer  it, 

God'll  send  the  bill  to  you. 

Tell  ye  jest  the  end  I've  come  to, 

Arter  cypherin'  plaguy  smart  ; 
An'  it  makes  a  handy  sum,  tti, 

Any  gump  could  learn  by  heart; 
Laborin'  man  an'  laborin'  woman 

Hev  one  glory,  an'  one  shame; 
Ev'ry  thin'  thet's  done  inhuman 

Injers  all  on  'em  the  same. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Irresolution  is  a  worse  vice  than  rash- 
ness. He  that  shoots  best  may  some- 
times hit  the  mark;  but  he  that  shoots 
not  at  all  can  never  hit  it.—  Feltham. 


FLEET 


YOU'LL  ENJOY  THE  CAL- 
IFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 

after  visiting  the  places  that 
made  the  expositions  possible 

Visit 

HAVANA,  JAMAICA,  THE  PAN- 
AMA CANAL,  sail  o'er  the  blue 
Caribbean  to  the  shores  made  famous 
by    Columbus,    Balboa,    De  Soto. 

jy/Jagnificent  White  Ships 
built  especially  for 
Tropical  travel  sail  from 
New  York  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  connect- 
ing at  Havana  and  Colon, 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  with 
Great  White  Fleet  Ships 
bound  for  New  Orleans 
where  rail  connections  can 
be  easily  made  for  San  Fran- 
cisco or  San  Diego. 

These  cruises  can  also  be 
made  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, starting  from  New 
Orleans  and  ending  at  New 
York. 

W  rite  for  Booklets  and 
special    tours    circular  to 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 

PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 

OFFICES  FOR  INFORMATION 
C30  Common  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  202  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1955  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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#132 


CHICACO 


TO  SEE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  DFKGO 


CALIFORNIA 

AN  I)  THE 

EXPOSITIONS 


INCLUDING 

FIRST  CLASS  HOTELS,  MEALS,  EXPOSITION  ADMISSIONS,  SIDE  TRIPS,  BAG- 
GAGE AND  PERSONAL  TRANSFERS. 
CHOOSE  YOUR  OWN  ROUTE,  OVER  ANY  RAILROAD,  INCLUDING  STANDARD 

PULLMAN  BERTH. 

AN  INDIVIDUAL  TRIP  WITH  ALL  THE  TOUR  ACCOMMODATIONS  —  NONE  OF 
THE  USUAL  INCONVENIENCES. 

j  Our  plan  highly  complimented  by  transcontinental  passenger  agents  and  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Uposilion. 

INFORMATION  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE  UPON  APPLICA  TION 
THE    1915   EXPOSITION    TOUR   COMPANY,    1228   Lytton    Building,  CHICAGO 


Your  Ideal  Year 
to  See  the  West 


Teachers,  principals,  superintendents 
—you  should  make  every  effort  to  go 
west  this  summer.  With  vacation 
routes  across  the  water  closed,  the 

whole  world  of  travel  is  turning  toward  the  Big  West  and  its 
Great  Expositions  at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego.  This  ijear 
you  will  see  more,  and  see  it  with  less  cost  and  with  greater  ease, 
than  in  any  other  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning.  It 
will  repay  you  to  consider  the  complete,  comfortable  "Grand 
Circle  Scenic  Tour"  offered  via  the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

If  you  go  direct  to  the  N.  E.  A.  convention  in  Oakland,  or  to  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  take  the  steel  equipped,  splendidly 
appointed  "Pacific  Limited." 

Be  sure  to  return  via  the  cool  Pacific  North  Coast  with  its  abundance  of  magnificent 
scenery  and  natural  playgrounds.  To  ride  from  Seattle  or  Tacoma  on  the  sump- 
tuous all-steel  "Olympian,"  famous  the  country  over  for  its  equipment  and  service^ 

for  over  2000  miles  through  a  succession  of 
towering  snow-capped  mountains,  canyons, 
valleys  and  plains,  should  be  counted  one  of 
the  events  of  your  trip. 


Complete  Expense  Estimates 

If  you  would  like  to  organize  a  special  party  on  the  "all 
expenses  included"  plan,  we  will  quote  you  complete  expense 
estimates.  Write  today  for  Western  travel  literature  and  lor 
all  information  desired.  Address 

GEO.B.  HAYNES.  General  Pass'r  Agent.  CHICAGO 


Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $€}£ 

Complete  with  Engine.  Ready  to  Run 


in 


1-28  and  '.'7  I  t.  boats  ut  propi 
edand  fitted  with  Detroit  tv 
-.1  coni  ml  line  levers-simple 
iking— hns  only  Smovinsnni 
ich— absolutely  non-sink-alilt 
■d  with  airtight  corapnrtrne 
ixnul'ftctnreof  rolled  steel. locked-se 
■d  to  every  pari  oC  the  world.  FREE 
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>s  with 
ithont 


not  Bink.  leak  or  rust. 
;1  bouts.  Orders  filled 
Steel  Rowhonts  NO. 


tiiiiii<;.\\  stiki,  boat  to.,     l.toj  Jellevwon  Ave.,      Detroit,  Mich.,  I 


IN    VACATION  AND 
SPARE  TIME 


EURN  MONEY 

WRITING  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS.    $25.00  to  $100.00  each. 

We  show  you  how  you  can  TURN  YOUIt  IDEAS  INTO  DOLLARS  right-in  your  own  home. 
Easy,  fascinating  work.  No  special  talent  necessary — just  common  sense,  and  our  help. 
TREMENDOUS  INCREASING  DEMAND.  SKND  AT  ONCE  for  FREE  book  Of  VALUABLE 
INFORMATION  and  SPECIAL  PRIZE  OFFER. 

Chicago  Photo*Plavwriqht  College,  «»*  278,  wv,  Chicago 


California's  Two  Expositions 

(Continued  from  pa^e  01) 
the  sea  and  the  strand  of  Coronado,  or 
hack  up  the  fertile  valleys  to  the  Sier- 
ras, with  long,  cool  cloisters  and  arcades 
lining  their  facades.  Instead  of  baking 
streets  there  are  prados,  bordered  with 
acacia  and  lawns  and  thick  beds  of  glad- 
iola  and  poinsettia  and  low  shrubbery 
which  droops  through  the  arches  of  the 
arcades.  Up  the  walls,  up  to  the  Span- 
ish domes  and  towers  and  the  belfries 
where  pigeons  nest  and  mission  bells 
swing,  clambers  the  gorgeous  growth  of 
rose  and  honeysuckle  and  bougainvillea, 
the  superb  vine  whose  bloom  does  much 
to  make  a  fairyland  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position at  San  Francisco  which  was  for- 
mally opened  February  20,  is  now  in  full 
swing.  This  is  the  one  which  will  be 
visited  by  all  the  teachers  attending  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
is  held  at  Oakland,  just  across  the  Pay. 
The  fear  that  the  war  would  deprive  this 
Exposition  of  its  international  character 
proved  groundless.  Last  summer  it  was 
a  serious  problem  whether  to  go  ahead 
or  stop  with  the  work  nearly  done,  but 
the  managers  had  the  courage  to  go 
ahead  and  will  reap  their  reward.  It  is 
said  there  are  more  nations  represented 
as  exhibitors  than  at  any  previous  fair. 

The  New  York  State  Building  at  the 
Fair  was  dedicated  March  19.  This  co^t 
$300,000  and  is  rivaled  among  the  Stale 
buildings  only  by  that  of  California. 
Seth  Low,  one  of  New  York's  foremost 
citizens,  represented  the  Governor  at  the 
exercises.  He  returns  enthusiastic  over 
the  Exposition,  which  he  advises  every 
one  who  possibly  can  to  see. 

The  New  York  educational  exhibit  has 
as  its  central  feature  a  unique  electric 
map,  the  idea  of  Dr.  Finley,  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  As  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  State  representa- 
tives at  the  Fair,  this  relief  map  is  20 
by  40  feet  in  dimensions.  "  It  represents 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  is  literally 
dotted  with  lights  of  all  colors.  Each 
light  designates  a  school  of  one  grade 
or  another,  and  there  are  13,000  bulbs 
on  the  map.  You  may  well  imagine  that 
it  furnishes  a  wonderful  sight.  There  is  a 
key  to  the  map,  antl  any  one  wishing  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  number  of  voca- 
tional schools,  trade  schools,  Indian 
schools,  high  schools,  etc.,  in  New  York 
State  will  get  the  information  flashed  in 
the  right  number  of  electric  lights,  dis- 
tributed to  represent  the  exact  location 
of  the  respective  classes  of  schools. 
Thousands  stop  daily  to  see  this  wonder- 
ful map,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  Dr.  Finley. 
I  have  visited  the  leading  expositions  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe  within  the 
last  thirty  years  and  have  seen  no  edu- 
cational exhibit  quite  so  wonderful  as 
this  one. " 


San  Francisco 
Exposition 

Iielijjlitful  all-expense  tour,  with  party  of  lim- 
ited numbers,  by  special  train,  visiting  Denver] 
Colorado  Spripys,  Qrand  Canyon, Hun  Die$o,  Loi 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Bit;  Trees,  Sun  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle  and  Yellow-stone  Turk.  This 
tour  will  be  personally  conducted.  The  iueinU-rs 
hi  the  party  will  is?  care  free.  It  is  especially 
planned  for  teachers  antl  other  people  living  east 
of  Chicago,  Stnrfa)  Jul)  :{. 

For  BOOKLET  describing  tour  write 

HERMAN  C.  DE  GROAT, 
Prin.  of  Grammar  School  No.  31,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


J™ 

The  Special  Purpose  Dress 

for  traveling,  motoring ,  shopping,  etc.  Goes 
on  like  a  cult.  Makes  your  toilette  in  : 
Pulltnan  Berth  as  easy  as  at  home.  Can* 
catch  cinders,  dust  or  dirt.  Spot  proof,  Man 
tailored,  very  smart. 

Can't  wrinkle,  never  needs  pressing,  nr 

ilare  skirt,  roomy  gathered  waive,  luannUll 
collar,  military  |**  kct:>,  belt  and  adjusiable 
culls.  Combines  comfort  sod  style. 
Write  today  /or  folder  full!/ 
illnxtntlhut  taut  drxcv thing 
TUA  VJCL'OOWNS. 

BEYfR  &  WILLIAMS  GARMENT  CO. 

Dept.  Nu.  66.    BufMo,  N.  V. 


Special 

N.E.A.  Convention 

Tour 

A  Special  Private  Train,  running  on 
special  schedule,  over  the  most  scenic 
routes.  Every  feature  that  makes  tor 
comfortable,  carefree  travel,  is  provided 
at  moderate  cost. 

Many  Other  Tours 

Special  arrangements  for  class  or 
party  travel  anywhere.  Let  us  help 
you  solve  your  travel  problems. 

The  REX  TOURS, 

1522-3  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


European  Tours  Free 


From  David  Starr  Jordan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  teachers  of  the  United  States 
meet  in  Oakland,  California,  for  a  world 
congress  August  16  to  28. 

We  expect  a  larger  attendance  of 
teachers  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  This  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  The  great  war  in  Europe 
is  resulting  in  the  utter  exhaustion  and 
disorganization  of  European  civilization. 
The  American  teacher,  unless  he  goes  as 
a  student  of  the  elfects  of  national  in- 
sanity and  continental  anarchy,  will  not 
go  to  Europe.  He  will  not  be  wanted 
there,  a  few  districts  excepted,  and  he 
will  not  find  the  Europe  we  have  thought 
we  knew.  The  teacher  will  perforce  be 
driven  to  stay  at  home  or  to  "See 
America  First. "  And  as  California  is 
the  most  picturesque,  the  most  unique, 
the  most  impressive  part  of  America 
(including  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Canon 
of  the  Colorado  on  the  road, )  the  teacher 
will  come  to  California,  the  State  we 
love  because  she  first  loved  us.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  teachers  will  find,  besides 
the  great  Exposition,  the  Yosemite,  the 
forests,  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  a 
program  of  unusual  excellence,  as  cos- 
mopolitan as  the  state  of  Europe  will 
permit,  and  altogether  worth  your  while. 
And  then,  you  will  see  there  more  of 
your  fellow  teachers  than  you  ever  saw 
before,  and  you  will  gain  a  great  deal 
from  your  new  friends  and  your  new  as- 
sociates. 


We  operate 
special  plan  ol 
particular  inter- 
est to  persons 
capahle  of  organizing  tlieir  own  1  umpeaii  Touring 
Parlies  by  which  the  organizersecures  his  or  Uer  eoru- 
idete  expenses  F.IIKK.   You  ran  easily  organize  a  parly 

twith  our  help.   We  make  ul 
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i  South.  America,    Spain,  the 
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Tl  CPTDIP    HOME,  FARM  &  STORE  LIGHT  PLANTS 
LLLU  I  Hill     LAMPS.     UywMUM,  M... .....  i  Ilirj 
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Cmtklor  a  e»te.  OHIO  ELE(  1  Kit;  \\  OKKS.  Cleveland.^- 

and  inventive  ahili 
should  write  for  new 
"Lists  of  Needed  Inventions."  "Patent  Buyers"  ami 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Monet  ."Advice  Kree. 
IIAMIOI.PII  St  «  •>..  I*»lenl  Attnrurji,  Dept.  M  Wa<ihias.«K,  M.f 


Men  ol  Ideas 


100  Envelopes 


..ur  name  4  ad.lr.ss  $QC  DOStpak 
rioted  mi  the  corner  r  r 

I.  BREXK1SA.       Wheeler.  Indiana 


ToarhAPr  '  l"'-llt  capahle  la. lies  to  travel, 
lt/ul/HClo  demonstra 

per  week;  railroad  fare  paid. 


GOODRICH  DkL'U  CO.,  Omaha.  Nebr..  Dept.  I). 

ii/AMTPn  well  educated  young  lady,  prefei 

II  ."4.1  1 teacher,  to  do  out-door  educational  wor; 

during  .iliiinirr  months.  lYriukDtti.  position  if  «*r»  iir ,  }iro,c  »»M-f».  tor; . 
Salarj  is.iu.on  per  th.   Addreon  P.O.  Box  736,  Hi  t  I-  vl.O.Vt. 
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Kill  The  Hair  Root 
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1).  J.  aiAHI.F.II,      4S&-D  Mahler  Part. 
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ArCMTC  Pair  Silk  Hose  Free.    State  size   ar.  1 

-AUCllIj  color.  Benut-iful  line  direct  from  ttii,  . 
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A  Study  of  Newfoundland 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

always  carries  a  gun  with  him  and 
thought  it  was  a  wild  animal  he  shot  it. 
.  When  he  went  to  see  what  he  had  shot 
i  and  saw  the  iron  shoes,  he  ran  away  to 
the  nearest  settlement  and  said  that  he 
had  shot  the  devil. 

We  get  plenty  of  partridges,  hares, 
caribou,  otters,  martens,  lynx,  foxes  and 
beavers,  while  around  the  coast  are  myr- 
iads of  sea  fowl. 

If  I  had  space  I  could  tell  you  about 
many  curious  old  customs  which  prevail 
at  Christmas  and  other  festival  times, 
but  I  must  leave  those  stories  for  an- 
other time. 


f  A  Little  Boy  of  Early  California 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

a  mountain  lion  leaped  fairly  over  the 
motionless  little  bunch.  The  forest  was 
full  of  terrifying  night  noises  of  beast 
and  bird,  but  he  did  not  hear  one  of 
them.  He  did  not  waken  until  the  ris- 
ing sun  touched  the  leaves  above  him. 

He  was  hungry  and  cold,  and  his  lonely 
little  heart  was  filled  with  a  great  long- 
ing for  his  people.  Oh  for  a  sight  of 
his  father  or  his  mother  or  Terisita  or 
Miguel,  or  even  cross  Manuela!  But 
with  the  thought  of  them  came  also  the 
memory  of  the  mischief  he  had  done  the 
afternoon  before. 

He  did  not  think  how  wild  with  anxiety 
they  would  be  over  missing  him.  He 
thought  only  of  how  Lhe  had  been  a 
naughty  boy  and  how  punishment  was 
due  to  be  meted  out  to  naughty  boys  by 
their  proper  guardians.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  could  have  found  the  way 
home  if  he  had  tried,  but  instead,  he 
tried  to  keep  away  from  it.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that,  much  as  he 
wanted  to  see  home,  it  was  not  a  safe 
place  to  seek  just  then.  A  scrap  of  the 
older  children's  conversation  at  the 
merry  noon  meal  floated  up  in  the  cur- 
rent of  his  memory. 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  were  lost 
in  these  woods?"  Teresita  had  asked, 
and  Luis  had  answered, 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 

"I'd  follow  the  river.  That  would 
take  me  straight  to  the  mission  where 
the  good  fathers  are." 

The  river  was  close  at  hand.  Antonio 
decided  that  he  would  follow  it  and,  by- 
good  fortune,  he  started  the  right  way. 
His  sturdy  little  legs  were  active  and 
strong.  By  the  time  his  anxious  family 
had  reached  the  spot  where  the  washing 
had  been  done  and  were  searching  for 
him,  he  was  far  away  and  they  could 
not  find  a  trace  of  him. 

(Concluded  in  June) 
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In  the  Music  Class 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

sing  it  collectively  and  individually  to 
imitate  certain  animals,  as  'baa'  for  the 
sheep,  'moo,'  for  the  cow,  'wuff'  for  the 
pig,  'purr,'  'cluck,'  'peep,'  'mew,"  coo,' 
'quack'  and  'bow-wow.'  " 

"What  fun  !"  exclaimed  Julia.  "Let's 
try  some  of  those  sounds,  Kathleen." 
So  the  two  girls  sang  the  scale  to  the 
various  sounds. 

"Then,"  went  on  Kathleen,  "Lutie 
had  the  children  beat  time  on  their 
desks.  Then  she  had  them  represent 
the  rhythm,  'loud,  soft,  soft — loud,  soft, 
soft,'  with  large  and  small  circles  with 
their  hands  in  the  air  or  with  chalk  on 
the  board.  She  would  aiso  have  the 
children  distinguish  between  the  high 
and  the  low  notes.  Lutie  herself  would 
sing  the  notes  or  strike  them  on  her 
banjo.  She  would  tell  some  child  to  go 
to  the  board  and  'make  a  picture'  of  a 
simple  little  scale  song  on  the  staff. 
Lutie  had  a  staff  and  cleff  drawn  on  the 
board.  She  made  it  with  wet  chalk  and 
it  lasted  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes 
she  would  have  the  children  rise  and 
stand  in  the  aisles  and  sing  several 
songs  and  exercises. 

''One  thing  that  I  liked  to  see 
was  that  her  children  always  stood  up 
when  they  sang  'America.'  Lutie  says 
the  English  always  stand  up  when  they 
sing 'God  Save  the  King,'  and  she  says 
that  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  her 
American  boys  and  girls  will  not  he 
lacking  in  reverence  when  they  sing 
'America. '  " 
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Expositions 
Inter- 
national  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  Panama-Cal- 
ifornia Exposition  at  San  Diego,  cele- 
brating the  completion  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal. 

A  visit  to  the  Expositions  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  "See  America" 
that  has  ever  been  presented. 

Rock  Island 
Scenic  Circle  Tours 

offer  a  variety  of  ways  to  and  from  California, 
surpassed  by  none  in  scenic  interest.  Get  a  copy 
of  our  Exposition  folder.  It  will  help  you  decide 
on  the  routes  you  wish  to  take. 

Only  $62.50  for  round  trip  from  Chicaero; 
$57.50  from  St.  Louis:  $57.50  from  Memphis.  Cor- 
respondingly low  fares  from  all  other  points. 
Liberal  stopover  privileges.   Long  return  limit. 

WemaintainTravel  Bureausin  all  important 
cities.  Our  representatives  are  travel  experts, 
who  will  help  you  plan  a  wonderful  and  an 
economical  outing,  give  you  full  information 
about  California  and  her  Expositions,  how  best 
to  see  them  and  look  after  every 
detail  of  your  trip. 
L.  M.  ALLEN 
Pas»'r  Traffic  Mir. 
R.  723  La  Salle  Station 

Chicago  UfJ — Z* — 

Both  Cxposilrons  included  in  a 
ticket  at  no  extra  co$t 
San  Ditto  — San  Francisco 


No  Europe  This  Year -Visit  Foreign  America 


ST.  JOHN'S 


12  Day 

Mil  Expense 
JVbrfliern  Cruise 

A  Grand  Vacation 
For  Teachers 

For  Two  Weeks  or  Two  Months 


Seeing  the  wonderful  North  and  Foreign  America:    Including  atl  essential  expenses. 
To  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  the  land  of  Evangeline,  and  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUND- 
LAND, the  Norway  of  America, 
This  cruise  on  the  new  Tourist  Steamships   "STEPH  AXO"   and   "  FLORIZEL  "  of  the 


RED  CROSS  LINE 


will  prove  the  most  novel,  instructive,  delightful  and  health- 
giving  vacation  you  have  ever  enjoyed  ;  when  desired,  a  stop-over 
at  Halifax  or  St.  John's  can  be  arranged  when  booking.  Excellent 
boarding  places  in  these  strange  lands  at  moderate  rates. 
This  most  unique  vacation  cruise  from  New  York  combines  novelty,  grandeur, 
delightful  climate  and  a  charming  sea  voyage  with  absolute  comfort  and  remarkable  economy. 
No  hotel  bills,  changes  or  transfers,  you  live  on  the  ship— it  is  your  home  for  the  entire  cruise. 
A  foreign  lour  costing  four  times  as  much  could  not  be  more  delightful. 


Excellent  FisHing  and  Shooting 

New  tourist  steamships — "  STEPH  A  NO"  and  "  FLORIZEL  '—fitted  with  every  device  for 
comfort  and  safety— full  boat  equipment  for  passengers  and  crew— wireless,  bilge  keels, 
submarine  bells,  etc.— 7  days  at  sea,  5  days  in  port.   Orchestra.   Sea  Sports. 
Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommodations  during  May,  June,  September  and  October. 

BOWRING  6  C0.T  17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.,  or  your  Tourist  Agent 


7$ 


Both 

Expositions 

Denver,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Salt  Lake  City 

For  One 
Fare 


With  a  choice  of  routes  going  or 
returning  if  you  travel  on  the 
double-tracked  and  automatic  elec- 
tric block  safety  signal  protected 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  going 
to  travel  this  route  and  thousands 
are  going  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unusual  offer  of  this  great  System 
— namely,  to  visit  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland,  with  choice  of  boat 
or  rail  trip  between  Portland  and 
San  Francisco  (berth  and  meals  on 
ship  included)  for  approximately 
$17.50  (depending  on  location) 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  direct 
route  Exposition  ticket. 

For  copy  of  handsomely  illustrated 
booklet,  "California  and  the  Expo- 
sitions" and  complete  information 
concerning  this  tour  of  the  "Best 
of  the  West,v  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  today. 


GERRIT  FORT,  P.  T.  M. 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.    Omaha,  Neb. 

Please  send  me  new  booklet  No  44- 
"California  and  the  Expositions.' 


Str*r!  AdrlrcBP . 


iOity.. 


State.,, 
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Delivered /o°u  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


Choice  of 
94 

Styles 


CClin    lift   MflllCV  but  write  today  for  our  bier 

otnu  nu  rnunti  ^catalog  of  ••««»*«»■»» 

Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

BAVC  Vou  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  I  O  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand; 
some  catalog.  It'sfree.  lt.contains"combinationoffers' 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Sendforit.  ( 
I  AUf  FACTORY  PRICFCdirecttoyou.  No  one  else  em 

IHW  r ACT UHi  mibta^,,  such  va1ues  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  birvcle,  tires  or  sundries 
without^trst  learning  what  wc  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept  R 28,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

'  ^  I'rleeg 915.00  up.  sou»  or  KKNTKu 
anywhere  ntl^to  '/^JUMKArTl'ltKlts' 
I'KH'KS,  allowfng  FKXTAL  TO  AI'I'I.Y 
on  l  ■  It  I  <  I  .    I  ,,t  Trial.  Inslallnui.» 

payments  if  tlcsireil.  Write  for  cataloji  K 

IrPtWRIItR  EMPORIUM.  34 -36  W.  lake  SI.,  Chilean 


C/    „>.    AIL          wiUiSSS GBiinino(itimu».iii<;l.  .Old 

Jtamp  /A  Ibum  Mexi<-o.Ma«;oj(i  igon.Oliiiiindraeon) 
Tasmania  (landscape),  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc.  too 
List  Free.  VT«  Buy  Bumps.  Ill  ssiiAN  si  mi'  (  ii  .  si.  Louis,  Mo. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 
ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


May  i (pis 


ludtiiries  can  seldom  be  answered  ill  tlie  next 


issue  after  their 
quired  for  public 
queiilly  necessarj 
arid  Ih'e  la  rare  uuin 


ten  i 


lit; 


1 1  they 
partiht 

l'OSt  O! 


receipt,  owing  to  the  time  re- 
itiou,  and  omissions  are  fre- 

on  account  of  li m  ited  space 
>er  received.  A  remittance  of 
h  question  secures  reply  by 
'eachers  who  desire  outlines 
rssays  will  be  accommodated 
>llar.  All  matter  for  this  de- 
ie  addressed  to  P.  »S.  Hallock, 

Wilmington,  Del. 


Special 


iagltnaptHrtugni-fcu.   Freouuru  .Mil  ls f.  Ili.  ksvill. . 


TYI'EURMINC,  •  Blurri« Stnlonoy,  Bui  30ij  I.diu;i,  Mo, 


What  is  meant  by  the  "Hlue  Sky  Law  ?"  I  find 
that  by  recent  legislation  a  number  of  our  Slates 
have  passed  such  a  law. — Xew  York  Subscriber. 

An  act  passed  by  the  State  of  Kansas, 
in  1911,  "providing-  that  corporate  secu- 
rities should  not  be  ottered  for  sale  till 
they  had  been  passed  upon  by  a  State 
commission,  which  should  certify  that 
there  was  property  behind  the  stock  or 
bonds  sufficient  to  justify  their  issue," 
was  so  named  from  "the  disposition  of 
promoters  to  capitalize  intangible  assets, 
so  that  they  might  claim  blue  sky  as 
part  of  the  good  will  and  assets  of  cor- 
porations. " 

I.  How  old  was  Bryant  when  he  wrote 
"Thanatopsis  ?"  2.  How  old  was  Holmes  when 
he  wrote  "The  Chambered  Nautilus?'' — Wheel- 
er, Michigan. 

1.  About  twenty-three,  since  this 
poem  appeared  first  in  1817 ;  but  the  ex- 
quisite lines  "To  a  Waterfowl"  were 
written  by  Bryant  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Of  the  former,  R.  H.  Stoddard  says: 
"American  poetry  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  in  1817  with  the  September 
number  of  the  "  North  American  Review, " 
which  contained  "Thanatopsis"  and  the 
"Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a 
Wood,"  the  latter  being  printed  as  a 
"Fragment."  (The  "latter"  was  also 
Bryant's.)  2.  "The  Chambered  Nauti- 
lus" first  appeared  in  "The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  in  1858,  when  Dr. 
Holmes  was  fifty  years  old.  On  that 
work  (the  "Autocrat")  it  is  said  "his 
literary  reputation  rests." 

1.    How  is  the  name  Hiawatha  pronounced? 

2.  How  long  must  a  foreigner  be  in  this  coun- 
try before  he  may  become  an  American  citizen  ? 

3.  Should  a  citizen  of  one  State  move  into  an- 
other, how  long  must  he  reside  in  the  latter  be- 
fore he  may  become  a  citizen  of  that  State?  4, 
W  hat  is  the  approximate  population,  tit  present, 
of  the  United  States  ? — A  Minnesota  Subscriber, 

1.  It  is  pronounced  either  "he-a-waw- 
tha"  or  "hi-a-waw-tha, "  with  accent  on 
the  third  syllable.  2.  Not  less  than  two 
years  after  he  has  declared  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  citizen,  and  after  not  less 
than  five  years  continuous  residence  in 
the  United  States.  3.  This  is  a  matter 
of  State  law,  the  same  as  other  suffrage 
qualifications.  About  thirty  of  the 
states  require  a  residence  of  one  year; 
seven  require  two  years;  Maine  requires 
but  three  months'  residence;  remaining 
states,  six  months.  4.  According  to 
report  of  Oct.  1,  1914,  issued  by  the 
Comptroller  of  Currency,  99,451,000;  in- 
cluding the  island  possessions,  109,282,- 
464.  (By  census  of  1910,  including 
Hawaii,  91,972,266.) 

From  two  subscribers  :  i.  When  should  a  de- 
clarative sentence  not  be  marked  at  its  close  hy 
a  period  or  an  exclamation  point?  Missouri. 
2.  What  were  the  terms  under  which  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone  was  purchased?  Is  there  a  sum 
paid  yearly  for  its  use  ? — A  Subscriber,  Iowa. 

1.  When  the  sentence  includes  a  ques- 
tion that  comes  at  the  close,  so  that  the 
interrogation  point  may  be  used,  is  one 
such  instance.  2.  For  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,000  (no  yearly  payment),  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  to  the  United 
States,  "in  perpetuity, "  the  use,  occu- 
pation, and  control  of  the  zone,  extend- 
ing five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center 
lineiof  the  canal  to  be  constructed,  be- 
ginning and  ending  three  marine  miles 
from  mean  low  water  mark  on  the  Carib- 
bean and  Pacific  sides  of  the  Isthmus; 
also  of  other  lands  and  waters  outside  of 
this  zone  which  might  be  necessary  for 
the  construction,  operation,  protection, 
etc.,  of  the  canal.  A  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  was  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty. 

When  and  for  bow  long  is  the  North  Pole  in  en- 
tire darkness?  When  ami  for  how  long  in  entire 
daylight?  Geographies  do  not  give  definite  ex- 
planation.— Brooklyn,  Iowa. 

At  the  poles  day  and  night  are  each  six 
months  long,  but  the  night  is  shortened 
at  beginning  and  end  by  a  twilight  of 
about  fifty  days,  leaving  eighty  days  of 
darkness.  The  six  months'  day  is  also 
modified  by  the  same  long  twilight.  At 
the  north  pole,  after  the  sun  first  appears 
about  March  21st,  it  sweeps  horizontally 
around  'the  sky  once  in  twenty-four 
:jcurs,  never  setting,  but  gradually  rising 


the   capital   of  ibe 
is    correct  :     I  was 
Please  analyze  the 
was  Jamesthat  we 


higher  until  it  reaches  the  altitude  of 
23^°  about  June  21st.  Then  it  gradu- 
ally descends  in  a  similar  spiral  track, 
until  about  September  21st,  when  it  dis- 
appears below  the  horizon  for  another 
six  months.  There  is  so  much  ignorance 
of  these  simple  facts  among  teachers  and 
people  in  general,  that  one  cannot  help 
believing  the  elements  of  astronomy  to 
be  as  important  in  our  schools  as  many 
of  the  obligatory  subjects. 

i.  Which  is  proper,  and  why:  I  didn't  know 
you  could  do  that  iso,  as)  (well,  good)?  2.  Ana- 
lyze this  sentence:  Let  me  see  your  book.  3. 
Must  the  teacher  in  a  rural  district  furnish  ma- 
terial for  sewing  in  the  school? — K.  K. 

1.  "Well"  is  correct  as  adverb  modifier 
of  "could  do;"  and  "so  well"  is  to  be 
preferred  to  "as  well,"  on  account  of 
the  negative  form  of  the  sentence.  But 
additional  words,  as  in  introducing  com- 
parison, would  make  "as"  preferable; 
for  example,  "I  didn't  know  you  could 
do  it  as  well  as  you  do.  "  3.  An  impera- 
tive sentence;  predicate  "Let"  has  sub- 
ject "thou"  or  "you"  understood,  and 
has  the  double  object,  "me,"  and  the 
infinitive  phrase  "(to)  see  your  book." 
4.  This  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
In  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject  re- 
quiring material,  teachers  often  have  to 
furnish  a  good  deal  of  it,  or  find  means 
of  getting  it,  until  some  regular  provi- 
sion is  made. 

i.  Please  analyze  the  following:  (a)  The  Sad- 
ducees  believed  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  (b) 
That  the  earth  was  once  a  molten  mass  is  taught 
by  scientists.  2.  What  is 
Netherlands?  3.  Which 
there;  or,  I  were  there?  4. 
following  sentence  :  "It 
saw." — A  Subscriber. 

1.  (a)  (b)  Both  sentences  are  com- 
plex; dependent  clause  in  each  case  in- 
troduced by  conjunction  "that."  In 
first  sentence,  dependent  clause  is  object 
of  "believed;"  its  subject  i is  "resurrec- 
tion;" modified  by  adjective  "no;",  its 
predicate,  ''is;-'  "there"  is  an  adverb, 
used  as  expletive  or  provisional  subject 
to  introduce  the  clause.  In  second  sen- 
tence, dependent  clause  "  that  the  earth 
was  once  a  molten  mass"  is  subject  of 
principal  clause,  of  which  the  predicate 
is  "is  taught,"  modified  by  adverb 
phrase  "by  scientists;"  subject  of  de- 
pendent clause,  "earth;"  predicate, 
"was,"  modified  by  adverb  "once;" 
complement,  or  predicate  nominative, 
"mass,"  modified  by  adjective  "mol- 
ten." 2.  Amsterdam;  but  the  "court 
capital"  is  The  Hague.  3.  "  I  was  there" 
is  correct  for  a  statement  of  fact.  In 
the  subjunctive  mood,  after  a  conjunc- 
tion expressing  conditional  meaning, 
"were"  is  correct ;  as,  "  If  I  were  there. " 
4.  Complex-declarative  sentence;  de- 
pendent clause,  "that  we  saw,  is  in  ap- 
position with  subject  of  principal  clause, 
"It,"  and  is  therefore  also  used  as  sub- 
ject. Dependent  clause  consists  of  sub- 
ject "we;"  predicate,  "saw;"  and  ob- 
ject "that,"  a  relative  pronoun  relating 
to  "James"  (complement  in  principal 
clause),  and  is  used  as  connective  of  the 
two  clauses. 

From  two  correspondents  :  r.  Give  some  po- 
litical slogans,  as  "Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight."  2. 
Who  is  the  highest  officer  in  a  couuty,  and  what 
are  his  duties  ? 

1.  A  large  number  of  terms  or  phrases 
have  been  applied  politically,  to  men, 
measures  and  parties,  but  among  these 
are  few  that  could  be  strictly  character- 
ized as  a  "slogan"  or  rallying  cry.  Dr. 
Franklin's  motto,  "  Unite  or  Die,  "  which 
for  a  time  headed  his  '  'Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette, "  with  appropriate  diagram,  might 
be  called  one.  So  might  the  following : 
"Monarchy  atid  a  King,"  the  cry  of  the 
Anti-Federalists  of  1796;  "Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  too,"  in  the  Harrison  cam- 
paign of  1840;  and  later,  "Popular  Sov- 
ereignty;" "Free  Soil,  free  Speech,  free 
Press,  free  Men;"  "Put  None  but 
Americans  on  Guard  Tonight."  counter- 
sign of  the  Know  Nothing  Party,  after 
one  of  Washington's  orders  during  the 
Revolution;  "The  Land  for  the  People ;" 
and  perhaps  some  others.  2.  This  varies 
in  different  States.  In  some  the  highest 
officers  in  a  county  are  the  three  Com- 
missioners, who  apportion  taxes  among 
the  townships;  "lay  out,  alter  and  dis- 
continue highways  within  the  county,  " 
"have  charge  of  houses  of  correction." 
and  "erect  and  keep  in  order  the  county 
buildings."  In  others,  these  same  du- 
ties devolve  upon  a  Board  of  Supervisors, 
elected  from  the  various  towns.  The 
Sheriff  or  the  County  Judge  might  be 
called  the  highest  officer. 


Summer  Homes 

A  real  summer  home 
-the  sort  you  have  al- 
ways thought  of  as  a  lux- 
ury beyond  you — can  be 
had  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  a  very  moderate  in- 
come. Turn  your  thoughts  to 

ERM0NT 


the  Green  .Mountain  State — 
where  life  in  the  country  is 
worth  living.  Many  of  Na- 
ture's beauty  spots,  farms  or 
resort  locations,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  ridiculously  low 
prices. 

Write  today  for  free  books, 
published  by  the  State  of 
Vermont: 

"Vermont,  the  Land  of  Creen  Mountains" 
"Vermont  Farms" 
"Vermont  Cottage  Sites" 
"Road  Map" 

Any  or  all  books  are  yours 
for  the  asking. 

GUY  W.  BAILEY.  Sec.  of  State, 
Publicity  Dept.       Essex  Junction,  VL 


It  is  not  how  much  you  earn  but  how  much 
you  save  and  how  you  invest  your  savings. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

FARM  LOANS 


such  as  we  offer  are  ideal  investments  for 
teachers  and  we  have  them  in  small  or  large 
denominations  to  suit  your  convenience. 
Wc  sell  them  on  the  installment  plan  if  de- 
sired. 

Start  the  saving  habit  by  buying  one  of 
our  choice  farm  loans  now  and  have  some- 
thing laid  up  for  future  years. 

The  loans  we  offer  you  are  the  same  high- 
class  investments  that  we  have  for  the  pa-t 
seventeen  years  been  selling  to  one  of  tin- 
leading  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
country,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. 

Our  loans  are  carefully  selected  in  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  Eastern  Kansas  and 
Eastern  Oklahoma  and  net  the  highest  rates 
consistent  with  absolute  safety.  At  present 
we  net  investors  6%. 

We  are  one  of  the  oldest  farm  loan  com- 
panies in  this  section  of  the  country.  Wc 
have  resided  here  in  the  center  of  our  loan 
field  continuously  since  1871.  and  know  land 
and  conditions  thoroughly. 

The  senior  member  of  this  firm  served  two 
terms  as  governor  of  Kansas,  besides  occupy- 
ing other  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  full  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  our  loans  on  request. 

HUMPHREY  &  HUMPHREY 

Humphrey  Building,    Independence,  Kansas 


No  Joke  To  Be  Deaf 


—Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That. 

I  m.ikemvselihearafrrr  being  deaJ  lor 25 years'  with 
.these  Aniricial  liar  Drums.  I 
wear  them  day  and  night. 
They  are  perfectly  comfort- 
'  able.  No  one  sees  ihem.  Write  ! 
/  me  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true 
J    story,  how  I  got  deaf  and  how 
I  make  myselt  hear.  Address 
GEO.  P.  WAY,  Artificial  Ear  Drum  Co. 
1 19  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


S  deaf  for  25  years'  with 
Medicated  Ear  Drum 


T  —CHILDREN  TEETHING 

I  MRS.  WINSLOW'S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 


r 
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Used   by  millions  of  mothers 
For  Three  Generations. 
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BILLY  SUNDAY'S  MESSAGE 

AUTHORIZED.  Wo  will  pay  >on  $120.n0  to  distribute  ii 
in  \  our  neighborhood.  6(1  da;  s'  work.  Great  Opportunity 
for  man  or  voman.   SnuvtlnumaiybauMd.    I'.rtiriil.n.od  tample  tr.fcL. 

UNIVERSAL  BIBLE  HOUSE,  600  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


IMMORTALITY  CERTAIN  S 

|mw(|mU4.  PASTOB  h  i.MH  MM  lti.l  it, Wind-* 


•rtenborc^  "HK.WE.V 
IIKl.L".  4<«>pare-*.  IS 
r  I'll-.  St.  I  ■■  :  -Of  ■. 


Write 

Flovin  j  Picture  Plays , 

It 

% 

^\ 
•V/ 

$10.00  to  100.00  each.  Constant 
demand.     Devote  all  or  spare 
time.  Start  work  at  once.  Cor- 
respondence course  NOT  RE- 
QUIRED.   Details  Free. 

Allaf  P nfr/is/ims  Co.      350  Atlas  Bid;.    Cincinnati,  Vhil 


School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets 

The  Ideal  Gift  for  Your  Pupils  at  Close  of  School,  on  Special  Occasions  and  Holidays 

THE  CUSTOM  OF  "REMEMBERING"  PUPILS  at  close  of  school  and  on  other  special  occasions  is  almost  as  old  as  our  school  system  itself  and  is  being 
practiced  by  teachers  more  and  more  as  the  years  pass. 
Just  what  to  give  that  would  be  appropriate,  sure  to  please  and  yet  not  so  expensive  as  to  be  a  burden,  is  a  problem  that  has  perplexed  many  teachers. 
That  our  series  of  "School  Day  Remembrance"  Booklets  solve  the  problem  more  satisfactorily  than  anything  else  ever  offered  is  attested  by  the  hundreds  of 
letters  which  we  have  received  from  satisfied  customers.    We  first  introduced  these  Booklets  about  one  year  ago  and  they  have  already  proven  the  most  popular  of  any 
School  Souvenir  that  we  have  ever  published.    Altogether  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  furnished  at  anywhere  near  so  small  a  cost  which  will  serve  for  a  remembrance 
at  Close  of  School  or  on  any  Holiday  or  Anniversary  occasion  so  well  as  will  our  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets. 

j  ~*  t^^^^mmmmm^m       """"""  n 
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HE  MOST  APPROPRIATE  GIFT  is  not 

necessarily  the  one  which  costs  the  most,  but 
rather  the  one  having  enough  of  beauty  to  attract 
and  please,  together  with  such  subject  matter  as  will 
cause  the  gift  to  be  kept  and  prized  forever.  We 
have  aimed  to  attain  this  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets. 


The  Mother  Goose 
Irated  by  the  four  sk 
beautifully  reprod 


Booklets  arc  illus- 
'tches  shown  above, 
d  in  colors. 


All  orders  are  filled 
promptly,  usually  on 
the  day  of  their  receipt, 
and  sent  to  you  postage 
paid. 


F.  a.  owkn  run.  CO., 

Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Gkntlkmkn  : — I  received  the 
School  Day  Remem|b r a n ce 
Booklets,  and  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  for  your  promptness, 
't  hey  are  simply  fine  and  I  am 
delighted  with  them. 

Ida  I).  Gensmer, 

Houston,  Minnesota. 
F.  A.  OWKN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Dear   Sirs:  —  Just  received 
my  School  Day  Remembrance 
Booklets.     They  are  entirely 
satisfactory  in   every  respect. 
Am  much  pleased  with  them, 
also  with  your  promptness. 
Winifred  Taylor, 
Tuttle,  N.  Dak. 
F.  A.  OWKN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs: -Delighted  with 
the     Remembrance  Booklets. 
They  are  perfect  in  every  detail. 
Elsie  K.  Fley, 

Higgiusport,  Ohio. 


A  GLANCE  BACKWARD  into  your  early 
school  days  will  best  demonstrate  to  you  how 
deep  and  lasting  an  impression  some  trifling, 
yet  appropriate  gift  will  make  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child.  What  would  you  not  give  for  a  School  Day 
Remembrance  Booklet  for  every  term  or  year  of 
your  early  school  days  ? 


F.  A.  OWKX  I'UH.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: — The  School  Day 
Remembrance  Booklets  were 
duly  received,  and  I  think  them 
the  most  appropriate  gifts  for 
the  closing  of  school  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  certainly  thank 
you  for  soliciting  my  order  for 
them. 

Clarence  K.  Campbell, 
Chillicothe,  Missouri. 

F.  A.  OWKN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:— My  recent  order 
of  School  Day  Remembrance 
Booklets  received  today.  I  was 
better  pleased  with  them  than 
any  order  I  have  ever  received 
from  any  publishing  house. 
They  are  faultless  and  exactly 
what  I  desired  for  the  closing 
of  my  school. 

Jennie  Evans, 
Perry,  Missouri. 


Names  of  Teacher  and  Pupils 


While  the  Booklets  are  attractive  and  should  appeal  to 
any  one  because  of  their  artistic  beauty,  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  is  that  they  have  thelnames  of  the  teacher,  all  pupils,  the  school  officials,  place, 
date,  etc.,  specially  printed  in  them  on  pages  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  This  brings  these  booklets  close  to 
the  hearts  of  all  connected  with  the  school  and  will  insure  their  being  kept  and  prized  for  many  years  after 
any  ordinary  gift  (though  having  more  intrinsic  value,  perhaps)  would  be  destroyed  or  forgotten.  It  is  this 
name  feature  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  popularity  of  our  school  souvenirs  in  years  past. 

Adaptability    These  Booklets  are  adapted  to  the  one  room  rural  school;  to  a  single  room  of  a 
— — — — — — —   graded  school  or  for  all  grades  of  a  graded  school.    No  matter  how  large  the  school, 

the  names  of  all  can  be  accommodated  by  using  extra  pages.  Orders  for  Graded  Schools  complete  arc  filled 
by  printing  the  officers  and  faculty  on  title  page  and  grouping  on  succeeding  pages  the  names  of  pupils  of 
each  grade  with  the  name  of  teacher  and  grade  at  head  of  each  group. 


Five  Styles  of  Booklets 


Our  Scries  of  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets  includes  several  different  styles,  adapted  to  pupils  of  vari- 
ous ages  and  intended  for  presentation  at  close  of  school  or  on  special  occasions  and  holidays  throughout  the  year. 

Each  booklet  consists  of  eight  or  more  pages  and  cover — four  pages  being  devoted  to  illustrations 
beautifully  reproduced  from  water  color  paintings— the  remaining  pages  being  devoted  to  names  of  teachers, 
pupils,  etc.    The  cover  is  embossed  in  gold,  giving  the  booklet  a  very  rich  appearance. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  five  styles  from  which  you  may  make  your  selection  : 

Style  A.  Little  Men  Booklets  Style  C.   Mother  Goose  Booklets 

Style  B.   Little  Women  Booklets        Style  D.   Floral  Booklets 
Style  E.    Floral-Landscape  Booklets 

Styles  A,  B  and  C  are  for  the  younger  boys  and  girls  and  Styles  D  and  E  are  for  the  older  pupils. 

The  four  illustrated  pages  in  the  Little  Men  Booklets  (Style  A)  show  four  small  boys  engaged 
in  their  favorite  occupations,  together  with  appropriate  verses.  The  Little  Women  Booklets  (Style  B ) 
correspond  to  the  Little  Men,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  four  sketches  which  appear  on  this  page.  The 
Mother  Goose  Booklets  (Style  C)  are  illustrated  by  sketches  of  the  best  known  characters  from  the 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  These  sketches  are  also  shown  on  this  page.  In  the  Floral  Booklets  (Style  D) 
and  the  Floral-Landscape  Booklets  (Style  E)  the  decorative  designs  are  of  flowers  and  landscapes. 
The  sketches  and  designs  in  each  of  the  five  styles  of  booklets  are  beautifully  reproduced  in  colors  from  water 
color  sketches.  Appropriate  sentiments  accompany  the  sketches.  In  ordering  state  how  many  you 
desire  of  each  style. 

A  sample  will  best  tell  you  about  them.    Sent  free  to  any  teacher  on  request. 

Prices.  $1.20  for  first  dozen;  six  cents  for  each  additional  Booklet.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one 
dozen  assorted  or  for  less  than  $  1 .20. 

C^\'f\f^t'TtT!t<T   wr"-e  name  or  number  of  school;   names  of  school  officers  if  desired;  names  of  all  pupils; 

V/I  iJll5    your  own  name  as  teacher  and  date  of  term  or  period — all  very  plainly.     Also  be  sure  to 

state  the  number  of  each  style  you  wish,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Little  Men,  Little  Women,  and 
Mot  her  Goose  Booklets  are  intended  for  the  younger  boys  and  girls  ;  the  Floral  and  Floral-Landscape  for  the 
older  pupils.  As  many  booklets  should  be  ordered  as  there  are  names  appearing-  on  them  ;  when  pupil's 
names  exceed  the  number  of  booklets  ordered,  add  one  cent  for  each  name  in  excess. 

rjiLpj,   Srvlf^    *n  a('(l't'on  to  the  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets  we  also  publish  a  variety  of  other 
1    kJLjriCo    handsome  Souvenirs  and  Presentation  Cards.    The  designs  are  the  finest  obtainable  and 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship  is  unsurpassed.    All  of  our  Souvenirs  are  printed  especially  for  your  school  and 
on  certain  styles  your  photograph  may  be  added,  if  desired.    Send  for  circular  describing  the  various  styles. 


'  1  JiP 

The  Little  Women  Booklets  are  illus- 
tratfd  by  the  four  sketches  shown  above, 
beautifully  reproduced  in  colors. 


A  trial  order  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  super- 
ior design  and  workman- 
ship displayed  in  our 
Booklets  and  Souvenirs. 


Add 
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Art  Department,     F.  A.  OWKN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       Dausville,  N.  Y. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Jl/ay  1915 


Remember  that  "See  America  Firs/'' 
means  See.  Glacier  National  Park 
on  the    Great    Northern    Rail  nay. 

Vacations  $1  to  $5  Per  Day. 


I  HOP"  Glacier 

National  Park! 

Season  June  15  to  October  1 

Throughout  its  1915  Season  this  tremendous 
mountainland,  high  up  in  the  splendid  Montana 
Rockies,  may  be  enjoyed  as  never  before. 

A  new  mammoth  mountain  hotel,  the  "Many-Glacier," 
has  been  erected  on  Lake  McDermott,  in  the  Park's 
heart — one  of  America's  most  notable  tourist  hotels. 
The  gateway  hotel,  the  "Glacier  Park" — at  the  Great 
Northern  s  trackside — and  nine  enlarged  chalet  groups 
complete  a  chain  of  hostelries  thoroughly  delightful. 

Many  new  tours — by  auto-stage  and  launch  deep  in  among 
the  mountains,  a-saddle  or  a-foot  over  wonder  trails  onto  the 
Continental  Divide — of  durations  from  one  to  thirty  days — 
have  been  arranged. 

California's  Expositions  via 
Glacier  Park! 

Bv  through  overland  trains,  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  via  (Warier  Park,  Spokane,  Cascade  Mountains,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland— enroute  a  tour  of  Glacier  National  Park— aboard  new  steam- 
ships Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  a  voyage  down  the  Pacific, 
Portland  via  Astoria  to  San  Francisco— travel  this  "Great  Northern  way" 
going  to,  or  returning  from,  the  Expositions. 

Send  for  Free  Glacier  Park  literature  "'Hotels  and  Tour6," 
"Aeroplane  Map  Folder"  and  "Walking  Tours  Book"-  and  Ex- 
positions Folder.    Clip  the  coupon  aud  mail. 


"See  America  First" 


mo 


Glacier  National  Park 


H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen'l  Passenger  igent,  ST.  PAUL  |j 

C.  W.PITTS,  Genera]  Agent,  Passenger  Department 
210  So.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

STEPHEN  LOUNSB1  Hi.  General  Vgent,  Passenger  Dept. 
1  II!  I  Broadway,  MW  YORK 

Bin  mm  ""■<"  raratifiiniiPMi    »  i        i  inn     i   1111  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii  i  "i    i  ■.using  jjj 

I    H.  A.  NOBLE.  GenU  Pass.  Assent,  Great  Noitl.crn  Railway  §■ 
ini  30;  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 

about  Glacier  National  P;irk  and  the   U  Kg 
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Just  for  Fun 

HOW  THE  "DARLING"  WAS  HURT 
A  small  boy  ran  howling  to  his  mother: 
"Oh,  ma,  Johnny  hurt  me!"  "And  how 
did  naughty  Johnny  hurt  mother's  little 
darling?"  "Why,  1  was  a-jjoin'  to  punch 
him  in  the  face,  and  he  ducked  his  head 
and  1  hit  my  knuckles  against  the  wall!" 

SO  THE  OTHER  COULD  USE  THEM 

"Say,  you,",  cried  the  victim  in  the 
crowded  trolley  car,  glarng  up  at  the 
transgressor,  "my  feet  are  not  made  to 
stand  on."  "That's  so,"  replied  the 
other,  pleasantly.  "You  don't  need  them 
for  that  while  you've  got  a  seat,  do 
you  ?" 

WHERE  ANIMALS  ARE  AHEAD 

A  boy  was  asked  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  animal  instinct  and 
human  intelligence.  "If  we  had  in- 
stinct," he  said,  "we  should  know 
everything  we  need  to  know  without 
learning  it;  but  we've  got  reason,  and 
so  we  have  to  study  ourselves  'most 
blind  or  be  a  fool. ' ' 

TOOK  ADVANTAGE  OF  HIM 

The  father  of  a  disappointed  young 
man  was  asked  by  a  friend  whether  his 
son  had  succeeded  in  passing  a  teacher's 
examination.  "No,"  was  the  reply  in 
mournful  tone,  "Jim  didn't  pass  at  all. 
Them  examiners  asked  the  poor  fellow 
about  things  that  happened  years  and 
years  before  he  was  born!" 

REMARKABLE  RESEMBLANCE 

On  a  hunting  expedition  the  late 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  met  a 
forester  whose  face  looked  familiar  to 
him.  He  racked  his  memory,  and  finally 
said :  *  'Are  you  not  a  brother  of  Chief 
Inspector  Schmidt  ?"  "I  am  Chief  In- 
spector Schmidt,"  replied  the  keeper. 
"Ah!  that  accounts  for  the  resem- 
blance," returned  the  duke,  absent- 
mindedly. 

THE  JUDGE  AGREED 

An  English  judge  once  had  a  case  be- 
fore him  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  rep- 
resented by  a  nervous  young  lawyer, 
who  began  by  stammering  out,  "My 
unfortunate  client" — and  there  he  stuck. 
He  tried  again,  and  in  a  shaking  voice 
said,  "My  unfortunate  client,  "  but  could 
not  go  on.  Once  more  he  began,  "My 
unfortunate  client,"  and  hesitated. 
"Come,  come,"  said  his  lordship,  "pro- 
ceed with  your  address.  So  far  the 
court  agrees  with  you.  " 

WAITING  HIS  CHANCE 

Two  boys,  one  a  Jew  and  the  other 
Irish,  each  received  a  dollar  bill  for 
Christmas.  They  started  out  the  next 
day  together  and  little  Mike  spent  some 
of  his  dollar  in  the  first  store  they  came 
to.  Levi,  however,  simply  asked  to  have 
his  dollar  changed  into  dimes  and  nickels. 
Going  to  another  store,  Levi  had  a  clerk 
change  his  money  back  into  a  dollar 
bill.  "What  makes  you  keep  changing 
your  money,  Levi  ?"  asked  Mike.  "Soon- 
er or  later  some-von  is  goin"  to  make 
a  mistake, "  replied  Levi,  "un  it  ain't 
goin'  to  be  on  me!" 

FIXING  THE  BOUNDARY 

"I  hear  that  your  husband's  hair  all 
came  out  when  he  was  sick.  Is  that 
so?"  "Yes,  he  hasn't  a  single  hair 
left,  and  the  doctor  says  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  it  comes  in  again." 
"Just  think  of  it!"  sympathized  the 
one.  "Flies  in  summer  and  cold  weather 
in  winter!  Ain't  it  awful  '!"  "Yes, 
but  that  ain't  what  bothers  him  the 
most.  Every  time  he  washes  his  face 
now  he  has  to  keep  on  his  hat  or  he 
couldn't  tell  where  to  stop." 

A  NEW  PLACE  FOR  CORNS 
A  lady  living  in  a  fashionable  quarter 
has  a  bit  of  statuary  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  Kismet. ' '  The  housemaid  was 
dusting  the  room  the  other  day  when 
the  mistress  appeared.  "Sure,  mum. 
what's  the  martin'  of  the  writin'  on  the 
bottom  of  this '.'"asked  the  maid,  re- 
ferring to  the  inscription  on  the  statue. 
"Kismet'  means  "fate,'"  replied  the 
mistress.  Bridget  was  limping  pain- 
fully when  out  with  her  sweetheart  not 
long  afterward,  and  he  asked,  "What's 
the  matter,  Bridget?"  "Faith.'  was 
the  answer,  "I  have  the  most,  terrible 
corns  on  me  Kismet!" 


Drawing ---Painting 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mail 

Special  Limited  Offer 

Home  Ktiniy  courses  in  Free- 
hand Drawing.  Wa&h  Drawing, 
Water  Color  and  on  painting, 
Illustrating  ami  Cartooning. 
You  rail  develop  your  talent. 
l-'rcc  scholarship  Awards  Your 
hameaud  add  rc*-.hrlm;syoii  full 
particulars  of  this  unusual oner 
by  return  mail  anil  our  hand- 
some illustrated  Art  Annual. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  865,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Literary  Assistance 

All  work  prepared  to  order. 

Del/ate  Outlines,  any  subject.  Until  allirmative 
and  negative  fl.OO,  either  50c.  Complete  dtfecuo- 
siuns  |2.50  per  thousand  words. 

Essays,  Orations.  speeches,  etc.,  on  any  subject 
and  for  any  occasion  |2.S0  per  thousand  nurda, 
Outlines  ^ 1 .00  each. 

Manuscripts  of  alt  kinds  revised  fl.ua  per 
thousand  words.. 

Rook  Reviews  a  specialty. 

JOHN  H.  ARNOLD, 

Cedar  Falls,  lown 


Exceptional  Oiler 

Nine  18  inch  War- 
ring Nations  Haus, 
one  ?,1  Page  War 
Atlas.  n'\  '.  in'-'  1  >ata. 
Populations,  Arm- 
ies, Navies.  Air 
Fleets  and  four 
<  olor  Sectional 
Maps  of  all  counj 
teries.  Also  one 
U.  S.  12  Inch  sillc 
flag,  all  for  sl.'O 
Parcel  i'ost  Pad 
Order  at  once. 

Iowa  Flag  6  Novelty 
Co  ,  Williams,  la. 


VACATIOX  \10\tV 


K)k      (iRADE  \M) 
"PRIMA k\  TEACHER! 

You  can  family  niaUr*  I' nun  !*."">.<  hj  to  !»KUH)  a  day.  <*Mtier 
In  yonr  home  community  or,  in  assignments  we  will 
reserve  for  you  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Any  teacher 
can  sell  The  HUMAN  INTKKKsT  LtliKAUY  to 
any  mother.  We  guarantee  salaries  of  $2U0  to  $300  foe 
the  vacation  period.  Attend  the  Panama  Fair  at  our 
expense.  IVrite  <it  on&  for  particular*.  TH*E 
MIDLAND  PRESS,  20  E.Jaekson  Blvd. .Chicago. III. 


SILKS 


Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices 


Crepes,   in    the  stores   SI -34;      our  price  87< 

Send  for   FREE  Btompltm. 

'—International  Silk  Co., 
WE  WANT  AN  AGENT  IN  EVERY  TOWN 

Pleasant. 'profitable  vacation  employ  II  cut. 
Pay  weekly.  No  investment  required. 
No  delivering  or  collecting.  Special  in- 
ducements for  early  action.  Kor 
particulars,  tulilrrsx 

PERRY  NURSERY  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(iuaranteed  J 1 .00. 

Money  back  11  n« *t 
entirely  satisfied. 
No  use  buving  high  priced  pens  hefore  testiim  out  this 
one.      ECONOMY  COMPANY.   Charlotte.  N.  C. 


Fountain  Pen 


LADIES  £ 


Mtki  Mill  in-  M  limn  .  sin  |.er  iiMi:  no  can. 

sina  required.   .*>»<(  atnmpetl-addrtnet 

Tptn't  icittfirs. 


tka.Cs.  Ifepl.JU,  iUlamaioo.  Jtirh. 


THE  COAST  LINE  TO 

MAC  K  INAC 


Y  DETROIT, 
[CLEVELAND.BUFFAL 


\    NIAGARA  FALLS. 


TOLEDO 
PT.  HURON,  ALPENA 
ST.  IGNACE 


PEN  AJ 

*3 


YOUR  VACATION  TRIP 

THE  only  enjoyable  and  economical  out- 
ing 19  on  the  Great  Lakes.  All  imr>ortant 
port-,  reached  regularly  by  the  D.  &  C. 
Line  palatial  steamers. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land, and  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  Day  trips 
between  Detroit  and  Cleveland  during  July 
and  August.  Four  trips  weekly  from  Toledo 
and  Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island  and  way 
ports.  Special  Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mack- 
inac Island  two  trips  weekly,  June  25th  to 
September  I Oth.  no  stops  enroute  except 
Detroit  every  trip.  Daily  service  between 
Toledo  and  Put-in-Bay  June  10  to  Sept.  10. 

Railroad  tickets  accepted  for  transportation 
on  D.  &  C.  Line  steamers  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo,  or  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
either  direction. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  foritlustrated pamphlet, 
giin'ng  detailed  description  of  various  trios. 
Address  L.  G.  Lewis,  Genl.  Passenger  Agerii, 
Detroit,  Mich.  m.  «i 

Detroit  A  Cleveland  Narration  Company 

Thilip  H.  McMillan,  President,  f~ 
A.  A.  SchanU,  Vicc-Prcs.  and  » 
Ccnl.  Manager, 


;  1   CdU^-c- 

,      20  CENTS  A  COPY 


JUNE  1915 


$1.25  A  YEAR 


nORMAL  insmucTOR 

PRIMARY  PLANS 
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Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


GOOD  TIMES  ON  THE  FARM 

"All  the  world  is  set  to  rhyme 
Now  it  is  vacation-time." 


i 


F-A- OWEN-PUBLISHING- CO -DANSVILLE -NEW  YORR 


TEACHERS 

PRIZE  COMPETITION 

For  articles  on  the  use  of  "Movable"  Chair-Desks  in  different  departments. 


Six  1st  Prizes 
Six  2nd  Prizes 


$15.00  Each 
5.00  Each 


Open  to  all  who  have  used  "Movable"  desks  of  any  make.  Send  us  a 
postal  card  for  information.    Competition  closes  September  1  5th,  1915. 

Movable  School  Furniture 
The  Moulthrop  Line 


For  all  standard  graded  work  is 
highly  adaptable  to  present  edu- 
cational practice.  For  rural  com- 
munities is  THE  only  type  cf  furni- 
ture permitting  general  activities  in 
the  school  building— such  as  meet- 
ings of  a  social  or  business  nature. 


For  special  work  is  found  to  be 
especially  ^ARcient— such  as  "de- 
ficient" ar  air  classes." 
For  art  and  drawin  fepartn 
is  used  with  our"Rochesiti 
ing  boards,  which  are  detachable. 
This  combination  is  cheaper  and 
saves  expense  of  extra  equipment. 


Model  "B,"  Type  "X,"  New  Tilting;  Top 


We  manufacture  all  classes  of  Movable  School  Furniture,  Moulthrop  Chair  Desks ;  Two-unit  Furniture  (book- 
box  table  and  separate  chair);  New  Mosher  Kindergarten  Chair;  Tablet  Arm  Chairs,  etc. 

Our  most  important  designs  are  endorsed  by  "The  American  Posture  League"  of  New  York  City. 

Langslow-Fowler  Company 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

70  Filth  Ave. 


NORTHERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 

McClurg  Bldg. 
C.  E.  Gibson,  Mgr. 


NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Boston,  Mass. 
Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Whitaker,  Ray  Wiggin  Co.  and  C.  F.  Weber 

San  Francisco,  Cal.       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


June  1915 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 
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Victor  Temple  of  Music 

Palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  - 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  California 

Are  you  going  to  visit  the  great  Fair  this  summer?  If  so.  do  not 
fail  to  visit  the  beautiful,  classic  Victor  Temple  and  hear  the  daily 
concerts  of  our  wonderful  records,  in  the  glass-walled,  harmonious, 
comfortable  and  restful  Auditorium,  acoustically  perfect — a  delight  to 

the  eye,  ear,  soul  and  body. 

Some  phase  of  our  Educational  work  will  form  a 
part  of  every  program — Ancient  and  Medieval  Music; 
Music  History;  American  Music;  Correlation  with 
Literature,  Geography,  History,  etc.;  Opera;  Oratorio; 
School  Room  and  Playground  Work;  Instruments; 
M  usic  Appreciation,  etc. 

If  you  cannot  go,  ask  any  Victor  dealer  for  a  copy 
of  our  new  book  "Correlation" 
and  he  will  gladly  play  for  you  the 
characteristic  records,  illustrating 
this  latest  Victor  service  to  the 
cause  of  Education. 


Victor  XXV 
$67.50  special  quotation 
to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in  use,  the 
horn  can  be  placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure  from  danger, 
and  the  cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promiscuous  use 
by  irresponsible  people 
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necessary  material  lor  doing  successful  work  furnished  free 
on  application. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS— We  guarantee  the 
reliability  ol  every  advertisement  appearing  in  Normal  Instructor 
and  Primary  Plans.  Weiulend  that  our  subscribers  shall  deal  with 
our  advertisers  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  will  be  fairly 
treated.  If  by  any  oversight  some  advertisement  should  appear 
through  which  any  subscriber  is  imposed  upon  or  dishonestly  dealt 
with,  we  will  make  good  to  such  subscriber  the  full  amount  of  loss 
sustained.  The  Only  conditions  of  this  oiler  are  that  the  subscriber 
must  mention  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  u  hen  writing 
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alter  date  of  issue  of  Maga/.iuu  containing  the  advertisement.  Bead 
till  advertisements  carefully,  so  that  you  fully  understand  them. 
They  are  an  epitome  of  the  business  life  of  today,  are  full  of  interest 
and  worth  any-one's  time  and  attention. 
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Success  of  the  Consolidated  Journal 

THIS  seems  an  opportune  time  for  us  to  tell  our  readers  something  about  the  success 
of  the  consolidation  of  "  Normal  Instructor  "  and  "  Primary  Plans. "  It  is  now  a 
year  and  one  month — eleven  issues — since  this  important  change  was  made  and  we 
have  referred  to  the  result  only  in  a  casual  way.  We  feel  sure,  however,  that  our  readers 
have  intuitively  realized  the  great  favor  with  which  the  consolidation  has  been  received. 
The  magazine  is  "  saturated  with  success. "  It  has  been  our  intention  to  publish  some  of 
the  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  letters  that  have  come  to  the  office  but  every  month  our 
judgment  decided  against  giving  up  a  page  of  space  for  this,  so  we  may  simply  tell  you 
that  from  our  own  standpoint  and  from  that  of  our  subscribers  no  departure  in  the  maga- 
zine world  was  ever  made  with  such  advantage  to  readers  and  publishers  as  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  old  "Normal  Instructor"  and  "Primary  Plans"  into  the  new  Normal 
Instructor-Primary  Plans.  Our  subscription  list  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
One  teacher  has  said,  "The  magazine  in  its  new  form  so  far  excells  any  other  educational 
journal  that  I  cannot  see  how  a  teacher  could  ever  consider  taking  any  teacher's  magazine 
but  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans."  A  successful  teacher  announced,  "With  a  good 
method  of  reading  at  my  command  and  the  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  to  rely  on 
for  all  the  supplementary  helps,  I  am  confident  I  can  teach  any  school  in  the  country." 

It  was  a  daring  move  we  made  when  we  consolidated  the  two  magazines  which  sepa- 
rately had  been  known  so  long  and  so  favorably.  But  from  the  first  issue  we  saw  that  we 
had  made  no  mistake.  When  the  policy  of  the  new  magazine  stamped  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  there  was  nothing  but  approval  expressed.  The  opportunity  to 
concentrate  our  energies  and  ideas  has  resulted  in  a  journal  of  rare  quality.  We  have 
endeavored  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  busy  teacher  seeking  ready-to-hand  helps, 
the  latest  methods  that  have  been  tried  out  successfully,  and  fresh  inspiration— this  has 
been  the  picture  in  our  minds  as  we  have  worked  and  planned.  And  we  have  worked 
not  merely  a  month  ahead,  or  two  or  even  three  months.  Read  the  page  announcement 
in  this  issue  which  we  have  called  "A  Look  Ahead"  (Page  14)  and  you  will  realize  how 
far  in  the  future  we  have  been  looking  and  anticipating.  This  announcement,  however, 
is  not  all-embracing;  this  page  names  but  a  small  part  of  the  good  things  planned  for 
1915-16.  We  like  to  surprise  our  readers  every  once  in  a  while,  and  have  kept  some  of 
our  plans  "up  our  sleeve."  There  may  be  other  treats  such  as  we  gave  in  April  in  the 
contribution  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  How  glad  we  were  to  give  this  wonderful  contri- 
bution to  our  readers.  And  how  pleased  we  were  at  the  many  letters  expressing  appre- 
ciation of  our  achievement  in  securing  Mrs.  Wiggin's  inspirational  message.  The  year 
1915-16  will  be  the  banner  year  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans.  Wre  shall  present  a 
wealth  of  modern,  usable  material  in  the  most  interesting  and  artistic  manner  possible. 
We  ask  you  to  show  this  issue  to  your  teacher  friends.  They  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  our 
plans  and  will  thank  you  for  your  interest.    So  will  we. 

Meeting  "With  Great  Favor 

Our  new  set  of  books — Practical  Methods,  Aids  and  Devices  for  Teachers— which  is  just  off 
the  press,  is  meeting  with  tremendous  success.  An  entire  year  of  effort  has  been  devoted  to  making 
what  we  have  hoped  and  believed  would  prove  to  be  the  most  helpful  set  of  books  ever  prepared  for 
the  use  of  public  school  teachers.  These  books  have  been  submitted  to  a  large  number  of  Superin- 
tendents, Principals  and  Teachers,  with  the  result  that  we  are  already  assured  that  we  have  achieved 
our  one  great  aim,  which  was  to  prepare  a  set  of  books  so  good,  so  strong  and  so  helpful  that  no  am- 
bitious teacher  would  feel  that  she  could  get  along  without  them.  These  books  are  described  on 
another  page  of  this  journal. 

Subscription  Prices  and  Combinations 

Below  we  give  a  schedule  of  prices,  singly  and  in  combinations,  of  Normal  In- 
structor-Primary Plans,  Seeley's  Question  Book,  Every  Day  Plans,  The  Year's 
Entertainments,  Practical  Selections,  The  School  Year  all  of  which  are  published 
by  us;  together  with  the  Pathfinder  for  which  we  act  as  agents. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  one  year  $1.25 

The  Pathfinder,  one  yaar   1-00 

Seeley's  Question  Beck,  postpaid...   1-00 

Every  Day  Plans,  3  vols.,  postpaid   1-00 

The  Year's  Entertainments,  1  vol.  cloth,  postpaid   1.00 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  Pathfinder   ...  1.90 

((  l(  (i  ,<  a        wj(-n  any  one  of  thr  S1.00  1.90 

books  listed  above   

;<  '<       <<  "       «    any  2  of  the  $1.00  books  2.50 

<<  «  «       «  <'       <<    all  3  of  the  $1,00  books  3.10 

Normal  Instructor  ind  Primary  Flans  with  L^Tf  me  m  IU"ok "y   2.50 

....  3.10 
3.70 

Practical  Selections,  postpaid  v  .65 

School  Year,  postpaid  ,  65 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  with  *?sc(!^s$!S£?OM   1,60 

tl  a  11  il  11         with  both  Practical  Selections  1  OS 

WAlu  and  School  Year  ....... 

U  11  11  <(  11        with  PATHl riNDI  !R  and  School  7  20 

"AL"  Year  or  Practical  .Selections  

(<  ({  ft  il  il         with  PATHFINDER  School  Year  2.60 

tAA  and  Practical  Selections  .... 

Pathfinder  and  any  1  of  the  $1.00  Books   1.60 

<<         u     u   2  *'    "       "       "    2.20 

<<         it     u   3  it    u      u       u    2.80 

<<         "    School  Year  or  P. actical  Selections   1.35 

"        "       "       "    anrl      u     '     "   1.70 

1. 00  Books   1.60 
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For  subscription  to  other  countries,  add  postage 
as  follows:  Canadian  Postage:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  30c;  Path- 
finder, 52c.   Foreign:  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  50c;  Pathfinder,  52c. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  include  such  of  the  above 
books  as  you  can  use  to  advantage. 

/tsrThe  above  offer  applies  to  either  new  or  renewal  subscribers  tes 

F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


June  191$ 
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Teachers'  Services  Wanted 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGES  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


A  Complete  List  of  the  Colleges  and  Private 
Schools  in  the  United  States. 

Much  valuable  information  for  the  parent  and 
student  seeking  to  learn  the  comparative 
advantages  of  schools. 

Information  regarding  the  Educational  Aid 
Society,  its  objects  and  activities. 

Suggestions  for  those  who  seek  counsel  in 
deciding  upon  their  life-work. 

Plans  by  which  ambitious  young  men  and 
women  of  limited  means  may  obtain  an  educa- 
tion in  schools  of  their  choice. 


In  order  to  provide  every  teacher  with  this  directory  a  FREE  COPY 
in  paper  cover  will  be  sent  for  10  cents  to  cover   mailing  cost. 


A  QREIKT  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR 

Teachers,  Principals,  Superintendents  and  Students 

NO  CANVASSING 

The  EDUCATIONAL  AID  SOCIETY  is  engaging  the  services  of  one  or 
more  teachers  in  every  community. 

USE  YOUR  ACQUAINTANCE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  TO 
MAKE  A  LARGE  SUM  OF  MONEY. 

Representing  the  Society  does  not  interfere  with  any  other  employment. 

Briefly  stated,  the  objects  of  the  Society  hit  to  bring  into  communication, 
parents,  guardians,  and  students  who  seek  educational  advantages  and  those 
institutions  which  can  best  supply  their  needs.  Although  the  Society  is  organ- 
ized not  for  profit,  its  work  has  been  established  on  the  principle  that  all  insti- 
tutions which  supply  a  social  need  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  self-sup- 
porting, and  its  methods  are,  therefore,  such  as  eliminate  the  element  of  eharity. 

The  Society,  through  the  teachers  in  the  Public  School  System  and  other- 
wise, ascertains  the  educational  wants  of  all  persons  in  any  town,  city  or  state 
at  no  greater  expense  than  any  one  school  or  college  can  cover  the  same  terri- 
tory. It  has  entered  into  a  mutually  advantageous  arrangement  with  the 
leading  colleges  and  private  schools  throughout  the  country  and  in  return  for 
services  rendered,  receives  a  limited  number  of  full  scholarships  which  are  now 
available  for  students  to  be  enrolled  by  the  Society. 


It  should  be  noted: 

(1)  That  the  Society  renders  to  each  school  and  college,  a  valuable  service  to  obtain  which  by  their  in- 
dependent efforts  would  cost  each  a  much  larger  sum,  and 

(2)  That  these  scholarships,  therefore,  in  every  instance,  represent  value  given  or  service  rendered  equal 
to  their  full  face  value. 

These  scholarships  in  the  best  colleges  and  private  schools  of  every  kind  will  be  sold  to  parents  and  students  at 
as  low  rates  and  on  more  favorable  terms  than  those  charged  by  inferior  institutions. 

On  a  course  in  a  business  college,  the  usual  saving  is  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars;  in  a  medical  or  law  school,  fifteen  to  fifty 
dollars;  music  or  elocution,  twenty-five  to  one-hundred  dollars;  in  military  or  boys' boarding  or  girls'  boarding  school,  fifty  to  two 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Society  obtains  scholarships  and  offers  these  discounts  in  eastern,  northern,  western  and  southern  schools  of  all  kinds  with 
equal  facility.  The  student  ma)'  select  from  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  best  colleges  and  private  schools  in  which  scholarships 
are  immediately  available. 

It  is  the  agreement  with  each  school,  not  to  sell  its  scholarships  to  students  wdio  have  previously  attended  that  school,  otherwise 
there  are  no  restrictions  excepting  that  the  student  must  be  qualified  to  enter  the  school  selected. 

The  student  paying  his  fees  with  a  scholarship  is  considered  by  the  school  to  have  paid  the  school's  regular  rates  even  though  he 
may  have  purchased  the  scholarship  at  one-half  its  value,    In  case  of  a  sharp  reduction  of  as  much  as  one-third  or  one  half  of  the  regu- 
lar rate,  the  student  is  expected  to  perform  some  service  in  bringing  the  work  of  the  Society  to  the  attention  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  plan  is  reciprocal  and  provides  for  mutual  benefits. 

To  obtain  one  of  these  scholarships,  simply  write  stating  the  kind  of  school  desired,  the  location  preferred,  and  you 
be  informed  what  rates  of  discount  are  obtainable. 

The  other  important  activities  of  the  Society  are  : 

THE  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU  which  assists  young  men  and  young  women  in  choosing  their  life  work. 

THE  SCHOOL  INFORMATION  BUREAU  which  aids  parents,  guardians,  and  students  in  the  selection  of  schools  that  most  nearly 
meet  the  student's  individual  needs  and  where  the  best  advantages  may  be  had  for  the  amount  to  be  expended. 

THE  STUDENTS'  AID  which  assists  students  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  through  lack  of  funds  to  obtain  an  education  in 
the  schools  of  their  choice.    If  it  appears  that  the  student  by  reason  of  increased  efficiency  will  be  able  after  taking  a  course  to  re-pay 
the  loan  at  a  definite  future  time,  or  if  the  student  can  furnish  a  guarantor  who  will  guarantee  payment  at  a  definite  future  date, 

arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Society  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  at  any  school  or  college  of  the  student's  choice,  in  which  ^ ^/  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
the  Society  has  scholarships:    In  every  case  the  Society  requires  a  definite  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  repay.         4/  Chicago  Illinois. 

Teachers  wanted  in  every  community  :    Representatives,  preferably  teachers,  are  wanted  ^TtfE'Enclosed,  find  ten  cents 
to  permanently  represent  the  Society  in  all  its  work  in  every  community,  town  and  city  in  the  country.  lo  cover  mailing  cost  of 

The  work  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  reflect  credit  on  all  connected  with  it  and  is  highly  remunerative.  one  free  C<W  of  the  AMERI- 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  and  Address  for  a  free  copy  of  the  annual  publication  of  the  Societv 
the  American  College  and  Private  School  Directory,  volume  seven,  which  contains  com-" 
plete  lists  of  the  colleges  and  private  schools  in  the  United  States  with  some  facts  about  each 
and  much  information  about  many  of  them.    This  Directory  contains  also  extended  mention 
about  the  work  of  the  Society.and  blank  forms  for  the  use  of  candidates  desiring  assistance 

This  book  contains  292  pages  and  the  regular  price,  in  library  bind-  y,^ 


Educational 
Aid  Society, 


in  their  educational  endeavors. 

ing  is  $2.00.    Enclose  ten  cents  with  your  letter  to  cover  mailing  cost  of  a  FREE  COPY  in  paper 
cover.    In  response  to  your  request,  you  will  receive  also  full  information  and  terms  of  the  fore 
going  offer  to  teachers. 


CAN  COLLEGE   &  PRIVATE 
SCHOOL  DIRECTORY.  Also] 
send  me  full  information  and  terms  | 
of  your  offer  to  teachers. 


Name 


Address 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


June  rpij 


Most  Helpful  Set  of  Books  Ever  Prepared  for  Teachers 


Each_ 
Volume 
9x11 
Inches 

Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


Practical  Methods,  Aids  and  Devices  for  Teachers  a,™! 

Walter  J.  Beecher  and  Grace  B.  Faxon  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans,  in 
collaboration  with  a  large  number  of  the  best  known  and  most  practical  educators  in  the  country. 

OUR  AIM.  In  these  two  volumes  wc  have  endeavored  to  supply  the  greatest  amount  of 
helpful  material  for  teachers  ever  published  in  any  book  or  set  of  books.  In  them  teachers 
are  given  the  result  of  the  best  thought,  the  best  talent  and  the  years  of  experience  of  many 
successful  teachers,  all  of  them  specialists  in  their  respective  branches. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED.  All  of  the  standard  subjects  of  the  elementary  and  rural  schools 
have  been  covered  in  the  most  practical  and  helpful  manner  possible.  The  contents  comprise 
over  400  articles  and  over  500  illustrations.  These  books  as  a  whole  are  intended  to  provide  a 
great  abundance  of  thoroughly  practical  methods,  aids  and  devices  for  the  guidance  and  use  of 
grade  and  rural  teachers  in  their  daily  work. 

EACH  SUBJECT  EXHAUSTIVELY  TREATED.  There  are  twenty  sub-divisions  or  sections, 
each  thoroughly  covering  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted.  For  instance,  a  glance  at  the  sub 
ject  of  Geography  reveals  the  fact  that  forty-two  pages  are  devoted  to  this  department  which  is 
contributed  to  by  18  authors  and  contains  48  illustrations.  The  teacher  can  go  to  this  section  in 
full  confidence  of  being  able  to  find  an  abundance  of  helpful  and  inspirational  work  for  use  in 
her  Geography  classes.    This  is  also  true  of  the  other  branches  represented. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  ONE 


Reading 

Arithmetic 

Spelling 

Language 

Geography 


History 
Hygiene 

Physical  Education 
Gymnastics  and  Games 
Picture  Study 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  TWO 


Agriculture 
Nature  Study 
Story  Telling 
Dramatization 
Domestic  Science 


Drawing 

Writing 

Seat  Work 

Plays  and  Exercises 

Recitations 


In  the  production  of  this  set  of 
books  it  has  been  our  aim  to  pro- 
vide a  work  which  no  grade  or 
rural  teacher  could  examine  with- 
out desiring  to  own  them  and  the 
price  and  terms  are  such  as  to  en- 
able any  teacher  to  procure  them. 


THE  PRICE  of  the  two  volumes  is  $0.00  but  for  a  time  they  are  to  be  sold  in  combination 
with  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  at  a  special  rate  of  $"1.00,  the  terms  being  $1.00  <■;:>- h 
with  the  order  and  the  balance  in  monthly  installments  of  $1.00  each  beginning  October  loth. 
Up  to  September  1st  this  work  will  be  sold  only  through  our  agents. 
GUARANTEE.    Every  set  will  be  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee  that  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in 
every  sense  and  we  are  notified  to  this  effect  within  ten  days  of  their  delivery  to  you,  we  will  immediately 
refund  the  money  advanced  and  give  instructions  for  the  return  of  the  books  to  us  at  our  expense  and  the 
subscription  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  will  be  cancelled. 

A  Few  Important  Facts  in  Regard  to  This  Set  of  Books 


512  Pages 

Over  500  Illustrations 


Vacation  Money 

For  Superintendents  and 
Principals 

From  $7.50  to  $15.00  a  day  can 
easily  be  earned  by  Superintendents, 
Principals  and  retired  Teachers,  who 
are  properly  equipped,  taking  orders 
for  this  valuable  set  of  books  in  com- 
bination with  Normal  Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans.  •  The  work  is  pleasant 
and  can  be  done  during  vacation. 

A  large  number  have  already  been 
engaged  and  only  a  comparatively 
few  more  can  be  employed  on  this 
special  work. 

All  -  the  -  year  -  round  (permanent) 
positions  assured  those  who  desire 
them. 

If  you  are  earning  less  than  $1800 
a  year  and  would  like  to  better  your- 
self, write  us  about  full  time 
employment. 

If  you  would  like  to  earn  from 
$400  to  $600  during  vacation,  ask  us 
about  our  proposition. 

Write  today  stating  age,  whether 
married  or  single,  and  where  and 
how  long  you  have  been  engaged  in 
school  work. 


wo  volumes,  each  9x11  inches  in  size. 
They  have  two  ten-inch  columns  to  the  page — 256 
pages  to  the  volume. 

They  are  printed  on  a  fine  grade  of  heavy  book  pap<  r 
in  exceptionally  readable  type. 

The  two  volumes  are  bound  in  full  Baby  Seal  Keratol 
with  the  title  stamped  in  gold— a  most  beautiful 
and  durable  binding. 

There  are  over  500  illustrations. 

There  are  twenty  departments,  containing  over  400 
articles  and  selections. 

Each  volume  contains  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
index. 

The  Art  Section  of  32  pages  is  printed  on  the  ''Sil- 
l-cote ' *  brand  of  India  tint  paper  in  rich  brown 
(sepia)  ink. 


Many  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Drawing  Section  are 
printed  in  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  shades 
by  what  is  known  to  the  printing  trade  as  the 
"three-color  process." 

Complete  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Drawing  and  Writ- 
ing are  furnished. 

The  Entertainment  Section  is  a  most  attractive  fea- 
ture, some  80  pages  being  given  to  Plays,  Exer- 
cises, Dialogues,  Recitations  and  Music. 

The  text  and  illustrations  have  been  prepared  by 
practical  teachers  who  have  long  been  identified, 
with  the  best  in  educational  work  and  who  repre- 
sent the  greatest  array  of  talent  ever  engaged  in 
the  production  of  any  set  of  books  exclusively 
for  teachers.  A  glance  at  the  partial  list  of  con- 
tributors printed  below  will  reveal  to  you  the 
names  of  many  educators  who  rank  high*  as  con- 
tributors to  contemporary  educational  literature. 


Partial  List  of  Contributors 


The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  well  known  educators  who  have  contributed  to  this  notable  set  of 
books.  We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  our  giving  the  complete  list  which  comprises  over  100  writers 
and  artists,  all  of  them  practical  teachers. 


D.  R.   Augsburg,    Aulliov    of   "Easy  Tilings  lo    Draw,"  and 

"Augsburg's  Drawing  Books," 
Virginia  Baker,  Primary  Specialist;  Contributor  Lo  Educational 

and  Popular  Magazines. 

Louise  M.  Wade  Barnes,  Formerly  Teacher  of  Methods  in  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  Reading,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 

Vio'a  M.  Bell,  Supervisor  Household  Arts,  City  Schools,  Patla,  111. 

Susie  M.  Best,  Story-Teller  in  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati. 

C.  E.  Birch,  Principal  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Bertha  H.  Burridge,  Principal  Teachers'  Training  Department, 
Yergeunes,  Vermont. 

Bertha  E.  Bush,  Writer  <>f  Educational  Stories  ;  Author  of 
"Great  Kuropeau  Cities,"  etc. 

Annie  Chase,  Author  of  "Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Reader  ■>," 
"Little  Plant  People,"  "Little  Plant  People  of  the  Water- 
ways," etc. 

Bess   Bruce  Cleaveland,   Director    of  Art,    Washington  Court 

House,  Ohio  ;  Contributor  to  Art  Magazines. 
G.  B.  Coffmann,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Pana,  Illinois. 
Ruth  O.  Dyer,  Critic  Teacher,  State  Normal,  Conway,  Arkansas. 
Philip  Emerson,  Principal  Cobbet  School,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Ida  V.  Flowers,  Teachers'  Training. School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jean  Halifax,  Contributor  to  Educational  and  other  Publications. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  is  two  fold:  First,  to  introduce  this  new  set  of  books  to  the 
great  army  of  teachers  who  read  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  and  to  make  them  familiar  witli  its  merits  as 
a  guide  and  assistant  in  their  daily  work  ;  Second,  to  secure  the  services  of  Superintendents,  Principals  and  re- 
tired teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  are  desirous  of  devoting  all  or  a  portion  of  their  time  to  pleasant 
and  profitable  employment,  taking  orders  for  these  books  in  combination  with  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans. 


Laura  Dunbar  Hagarty,  Teacher  of  English,  Teachers'  Training 
School,  Buffalo. 

Carrie  P.  Herndon,  Principal  Irving  School,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Lester  S.  Ivins,  M.  S.,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. Ohio  ;  President  National  Association  of  State  Super- 
visors and  Inspectors  of  Rural  Schools. 

Nina  B.  Lamkin.   Director  Physical   Education.  V.  W.  C.  A.,  St. 

Louis. 

G.  W.  Lewis,  Author  of  "The  Story  Method  of  Teaching  Read- 
ing and  Spelling." 

Alice  G.  McCloskey,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Junior 
Naturalists,  Cornell  University,  New  York. 

Lewis  S.  Mills,  Agent  of  Connect  icut  State  Board  of  Kducaliou 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Avon  and  Fanning* 
ton,  Conn. 

George  A.  Race,  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Writing,  Bay  City, 
Michigan. 

Jean  Sherwood  Rankin,  Author  of  "Everyday  English." 

Laura  Rountree  Smith,  Author  of  "Sixty  Musical  Games  and 
Recreations,"  "Games  and  Plays  for  Children,"  '"Four 
Little  Cotton-Tails,"  etc. 

Bertha  L.  Swope,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Easl  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Harriette  Taylor  Treadwell,  Principal  Joseph  Warren  School 
Chicago. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co., 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  Instructor  Literature  Series 


COMPRISING  THE  VERY  BEST  OF 


Supplementary  Readers  and  Classics  for  All  Grades 

The  Instructor  Literature  Series  is  intended  to  provide  good  reading  in  convenient  and  inexpensive  form,  for  all  grades 
in  the  school,  It  is  made  to  fit  the  school  course,  and  became  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  school.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
many  standard  and  accepted  Classics,  a  large  number  of  books  specially  prepared  by  writers  who  understand  intimately  the 
needs  of  the  schoolroom. 

5  CENTS— SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  AND  CLASSICS-5  CENTS 
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This  is  the  most  extended  and  complete  list  of  this  class  of  books  published,  and  is  being  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  : 
book  has  32  or  more  pages;  well  made,  with  strong  attractive  paper  covers,  in  assorted  colors  and  different  designs.  They  in< 
History,  Industries  and  Literature.    Many  new  titles  in  this  list. 

in 


iddition  of  many  new  titles  each  year.  Each 
hide   Fables,  Myths,  Nature,  Biography, 


FIRST  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*6  Kairy  Stories  of  the  Moon.— 
*2j  Kleven  Kaliles  from  /lv-op  — 

28  More  Fables  from  ylisop — 
*29  Indian  Myths — Busk 
140  Nursery  Tales — Taylor 
2S8  Primer  from  Fableland  — Maijnire 
Nature 

1  Little  Plant  People— Part  I  — 

2  Little  Plant  People—  Pai  t  II  - 
*3o  Story  of  a  Sunbeam — Miller 
♦31    KittyMitu-ns  and  Her  Friends 

History 

'32    Patriotic  Stories  (Story  of  the 
Flag,  Story  of  Washington,  etc.) 
Literature 

*n>(  Mother  Goose  Reader 
*22S  First  Term  Primer — Maginre 
♦230  Rhyme  and  Jingle  Reader  for 
Beginners 

SECOND  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

33  Stories  from  Andersen—  Taylo) 
34*Slories  from  Grim — Ta  vlor 
♦36  I.ittle  Red  Riding  Hood — Reilet 
*37  Jack  and  the-  Beanstalk — Reiter 
♦38  Adventures  of  a  Brownie — 
Nature 

*3  I.ittle  Workers  (Animal  .Stories) 
*39  I.ittle  Wood  Friends — Mayne 
*\o  Wings  and  Stings — Halifax 
*4i  Story  of  Wool— Mayne 
*42  Bird  Stories   from  the  Poet  — 

History  and  Biography 

43  Story  of  the  Mayflower — McCabe 
45  Boyhood  of  Washington — Reiter 

*2o4  Boyhood  of  Lincoln — Reiter 

Literatu  re 

•♦72  Bow-Wow    and     Mew-Mew  — 
Craik 

*I52  Child's    Garden     of     Verses — 

Stevenson 
*2o6  Picture  Study  Stories  for  Little 
Children  -(  tanston 
220  Story  of  the  Christ  Child  — 
*2fi2  Four  Little  Cotton-Tail-— Smith 
290  Fuzz  in  Japan  — A  Child-Life 
Reader — Mag  11  ire 

THIRD  YEAR 
Fables  and  Myths 

*4<>  Puss  in  Boots  and  Ciirderelln 


*47  Greek  Myths— Klingensmilh 
♦48  Nature  Mvl\\>—Mctcal/' 
*50  Reynard  the  Fox— Rest 
102  Thuinbelina  and  Dream  Stories 
♦146  Sleeping    Beauty    and  Other 
Stories 

174  Sun  Myths — Reiter 

175  Norse  Legends,  I  —  Reiter 

176  Norse  Legends.    U— Reiter 

+  177  Legends   of    the    Rhineland — 
*2S2  Siegfried,   The     Lorelei,  and 
Other  Rhine  Legends — McCabe 
Nature  and  Industry 
>49  Buds,  Steins  and  Fruits — Mayne 
*5i  Story  of  Flax — Mayne 
*52  Story  of  Glass — Hanson 
*53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 

Drop — Mayne 
*I35  Little  People  of  the  Hills  (Dry 
Air  and  Dry  Soil  Plants) — Cliast 
*203  Little     Plant    People    of  Hit 
Waterways — Chase 
133  Aunt    Martha's    Corner  Cup- 
board—Part I.   Story  of  Tea  and 
the  Teacup 

137  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
hoard — Part  II.  Story  of  Sugar, 
Co  (fee  and  Salt 

138  Aunt    Martha's    Corner  Cup- 
board—Part III.    Story  of  Rice, 
Currants  and  Honey- 
History  and  Biography 

*4  Story  of  Washington — Reitere 
7  Story  of  Longfellow — McCabe 
*2i  Story  of  the  Pilgrims — Powers 
*44  Famous  Karly  A  111  eric  a  11  - 
(Smith,  Staudish,  Peun)  —  Bush 
*54  Story  of  Columbus — McCabe 
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7  Story  ofl.ouise  M.  Alcott — Bush 
)  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Part} 
)  Children  of  the  Northland— 
z  Children  of  the  South  Lauds— 

I  1  Florida,  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico) 
Children  of  the  South  Lands— 

II  (Africa,  Hawaii,  The  Philip- 
pines)— McFee 

♦64  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies —  I 
(New  Amsterdam) — Baker 
65  Chihl   Life    in  the  Colonies— 
II  (Pennsylvania) — Baker 


66  Child  Life  in  the  Colonies 
(Virginia) — Baker 
*68  Stories    of  the   Revolution  —  I 
(Ethan  Allen    and  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys) — McCabe 
*09  Stories  of  the   Revolution  -II 
(Around  Philadelphia.) — McCabe. 
+70  Stories  of  the  Revolution  —  111 
(Marion,    the    Swamp   Fox)  — 

*I32  Story  of  Franklin — Paris 

*i64  The  Little  Brown  Baby  and 
Other  Babies 

*i65  Gemila,  the  Child  of  the  Des- 
ert,  ami   some   of   Her  Sisters 

*166  Louise  011  the  Rhine  and  1 11  Her 
New  Home.  (/v'oSk  264,16s,  266  are 
the  stories  from  " Seven  Little 
Sisters"  by  Jane  Andrews) 

♦167  Famous  Artists  I — Laudseer  and 
\louhc\n— Pelt  icrew 

Literature 

*35  Goody  Two  Shoes 
58  Selections     from     Alice  and 

Phoebe  Cary 
*67  The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
71  Selections  from  Hiawatha  (for 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  Grades) 
*2?7  Our  Animal  Friends  anil  How 

to  Treat  Them 
+233  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 
I — Primary — Faxon 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

*75  Story  of  Coal — McKane 
*7<j  Story  of  Wheat — Halifax 


*  173  Tara  of  the  Tents — Grimes 
*ig5  Night   before    Christmas  and 
Other    Christmas    Poems  and 
Stories  (Any  Grade) 
*2oi  Alice's    First    Adventures  in 

Wonderland — Cat  1  oil. 
*2o2  Alice's  Further  Adventures  in 
Wonderland — Carroll 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Nature  and  Industry 

+92  Animal  Life  intheSea — McFee 

*93  Story  of  Silk— Brown 

*94  Story  of  Sugar — Reiter 
96  What   We   Drink  (Tea,  Coffee 
and  Cocoa)—  Blown 
+  I39  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks— II 

210  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses — 

263  The  Sky  Family — Denton 
*z8o  Making  of  the  World — Hern  don 
*2Si  Hnildcrsof  the  World — Herndon 
r_>83  Stories  of  Time — Bush 

History  and  Biography 

*l6  Kxplorations  of  the  Northwest 
So  Story  ot  the  Cabots— McBt ide 

♦97  Story  of  the  Norsemen — Han  soil 
9S  Story  of  Nathan  Ha'e — McCabe 
99  Story  of  Jefferson  —McCabe 

100  Story  of  Bryant — McFee 

101  Story  of  Robert  V.A.ctz—McKoue 
105  Story  of  Canada—  Douglas 

*io6  Story  of  Mexico — McCabe 
107  Story  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son— Bush 
no  Storv  of  Hawthorne — McFee 
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>f  the  Forest!- 
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(Rubber, 
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ate 

Geography 

114  Great  European  Cities — I  (Lon- 
don and  Paris) — Bush 

115  Great     European      Cities— II 
(Rome  aud  Berlin) — Bush 

168  Great      European      Cities — 111 
(St.  Petersburg  and  Constant! 
uople)  —Bush 
*246  What  I  Saw  in  Japan  —  Gt  ijffis 
*247  The  Chinese  and  Their  Conn  ti  v 

-/•;.  M.  Paulson 
♦285  Storv  of  Panama  aud  the  Canal 

—Nida 
History  and  Biography 
*73  Four  Great  Musicians — Bush 
*74  Four  More  Great  Musician: — 
*li6  Old  English    Heroes  (Alfred, 
Richard, the  Lion-Hearted,  Tin- 
Black  Friuce) — Bush 
117  Later  English  Heroes  (Crom- 
well, Wellington,  Gladstone) 
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May  We  Tell  You  More  About  These  Little  Books  ? 

We  want  every  school  in  the  land  to  have  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their 
adoption  and  use. 

Many  schools  will  be  selecting  their  text  books  and  other  supplies  during  the  vaca- 
tion months,  and  we  especially  invite  correspondence  with  Superintendents,  Principals, 
teachers  and  members  of  school  boards  who  are  considering  the  use  of  supplementary 
reading  books  in  their  schools  during  the  coming  year. 

The  nearly  three  hundred  titles  comprising  the  Instructor  Literature  Series  are  care- 
fully graded  and  provide  an  abundance  of  entertaining  and  instructive  reading  at  a  small 
cost.  They  make  the  school  work  more  enjoyable  and  will  help  the  pupil,  as  nothing 
else  can,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

These  little  books  will  admirably  supplement  every  branch  of  school  work,  and  their 
use  will  prove  equally  beneficial  in  either  city  or  rural  schools. 

They  have  been  adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Education  in  many  of  the  largest  cities  and 
are  being  used  in  thousands  of  graded  and  rural  schools  throughout- the  country. 

ARE  YOU  USING  THE  INSTRUCTOR  LITERATURE  SERIES  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL? 
If  not,  we  want  to  tell  you  more  about  it  and  we  also  want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  out- 
complete  descriptive  catalog  which  gives  a  brief  outline  of  each  of  the  little  books  con- 
tained in  this  series.    Will  you  write  to  us  to  day? 


*77  Story  of  Cotton — Broivn 
*I34  Conquests  of  I.itt le  Plant  People 
;i  ;'i  Peeps  into  Bird  Nooks  I— McFee 
1S1  Stories  of  the  Stars— McFee 
*20.5  F.yes   and    No   Eyes  and  The 

Three  Giants 
History  and  Biography 
*5  Story  of  Lincoln — Reiter 
*5§  Indian  Children  Tales — Bush 
.  78  Stories   of    the    Backwoods — 
*79  A  Little  New  England  Viking 

81  Story  of  DeSoto — Hatfield 
*S2  Story  of  Daniel  Boone — Reilet 
*83  Story  of  Printing — McCabe 

84  Story  of  David  Crockett — Reiter 

85  Story  of  Patrick  Heury — 

86  American  Inventors  —  I  (Whit- 
ney aud  Fulton) — Paris 

87  American  Inventors — II  (Morse 
and  Edison) — Paris 

58  American  Naval  Heroes  (Jones 
Perry ,  F arrag ut) — Bush 

59  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson— fudd 
91  Story  of  Eugene  Field — McCabe 

17S  Story  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill— Bilker 
*i82  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc — McFee 
;':207  Famous    Artists    II — Reynolds 
and  Murillo — Cranston 
.'I  j  Famous  Artists  —  III  —  Millet 
*248  Makers  of  European  History — 
Literature 
90  fifteen  Selections  from  Long- 
fellow—I   (Village  Blacksmith, 
Children's  Hour,  and  others) 
*95  Japanese   Myths  aud  Legends 
103  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
*m  Water     Babies      (Abridged)  — 
Kingsley 

*I7I  Tolmi  of  the  Treetops— Grimes 
*ij2  Labuthe  Little  Lake  Dweller 


112  Biographical  Stories  —  Haw 
thorne 

141  Story  of  Grant — McKane 
*i44  Story  of  Steam — McCabe 

145  Story  of  McKiuley— Bride 

157  Story  of  Dickens  —  Smith 
*i"9  Story  of  the  Flag — Baker 

185  Story  of  the  First  Crusade — 

190  Story  of  Father  Hennepin  — 

191  Story  of  LaSalle— McBi  ide 
*2I7  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale- 
*2i8  Story  of  Peter  Cooper — Mi  Fee 

232  Story  of  Shakespeare — Grawei 
*2(>5  Four  I.ittle  Discoverers  in  Pana 

ma— Bush 
*287  Life  in  Colonial  Days — Tilling- 

hast 
Literature 
*8  King  of     the     Golden  River 


the  Golden 

R 11  skin 
9  The  Golden  Touch — Ha\ 


•thorne 
Sailor 
Sheridan's 
Bell,  the 


>6i  Story  of  Siudbad  th 
108  History   in  Verse 
Ride,  Independence 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  etc. ) 
113  I.ittle  Daffydowndilly  ami  Other 
Stories — Hawthoi  ne 
*i8o  Story  of  Aladdin  aud  of  Ali 

Baba— Lewis 
*i83  A  Dog  of  Plunders— De  la  Ramee 
"184  The  Nurnberg  Stove — La  Ramee 
*i86  Heroes  from  King  Arthur — 
iu4  Whittier's  Poems — Selected 
♦199  Jackanapes — Ewing 
*2oo  The  Child   of    Urbiuo — De  la 
Ramee 

*2o8  Heroes  of  Asgard— Selections— 
Keary 

*2I2  Stories  from  Robin  Hood — Bush 
*234  Poems  Worth   Knowing— Book 
II — Intermediate — /•'<;  von 


*2og  Lewis  aud  Clark  Expedition  — 
*224  Story  of  William  Tell— Hallo,  k 

266  Story  of  Belgium — Griffis 
*286  Story  of  Slavery  —  Booker  T. 
Washington 

Stories  of  the  States 

508  Story  of  Florida — Bauskett 

509  Story  of  Georgia — Derry 

511  Story  of  Illinois — Smith 

512  Story  of  Indiana — Clem 

513  Story  of  Iowa — McFee 

515  Story  of  Kentucky — Eubank 

520  Story  of  MicKigan— Skinner 

521  Story  of  Minnesota — Skinner 
52S  Story  of  New  Jersey — Hutchin- 
son 

S33  Story  of  Ohio — Galbreath 

S36  Story  of  Pennsylvania — Matsli 

542  Story  of  Utah—  Young 

546  Story  of  West  Virginia— Sketwkey 

547  Story  of  Wisconsin — Skinner 
Literature 

10  The  Snow  Image — Hawthorne 
*II  Rip  Van  Winkle — Irving 
si2  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — Irv- 

I  Kg 

*?2  Rab  aud  His  Friends — Brown 
*24  Three    Golden      Apples — Huu- 
thorne  + 

*2j  The  Miraculous  Pitcher — Haw- 
thorne  t 
26  The  Minotaur — Hawthorne 
118  A  Tale  of  the  White  Hills  and 
Other  Stories— Hawthorne 
*II9  Bryant's      Thauatopsis,  and 
Other  Poems 
120  Teu  Selections   from  Lougfel 
low  — II  (Paul  Revere's  Ride,  The 
Armor,   aud  other 


Skeleton  iu 
poems) 


121  Selections  from  Holmes  (The 
Wonderful  One  HosS  Shay,  Old 
Ironsides,    and    other  poems) 
*I22  The  Pied  Piper  of  Haineliu — 
Broruniug  ■ 

161  The  Great  Carbuncle,  Mr. 
H  igginbot ham's  Catastrophe, 
Sno  wtlakes — Hawthorne 

162  The  Pygui  ies — Hawlho)  ue 

*>i  [  The'-G'oldeu  Fleece — Hawthfthie 

222  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

I.  '1  he  Story  of  Perseus 

223  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — Part 

II.  The  Story  of  Theseus 

225  Tennyson's  Poems — Selected 

For  various  grades 
2^9  Kcspousive    Bible    Readings — 
364  The  Story  of  Don  OnixoU-  -Bush 
*284  Story  of  Litlie  Xell-Smith 

Literature  SEVENTH  YEAR 

*I3  Courtship  of  Miles  Staudish 
*I4  F^vangeliue — Longfellow  t 

Snowbound — ll'hittier  + 
*20  The  Great  Stone  Face, Rill  from 
the  Town  Pump — Hawthorne 

123  Selections  from  Wordsworth 
(Ode  on  Immortality,  We  are 
Seven,  To  the  Cuckoo,  and 
other  poems) 

124  Selections  from  Shellej'  and 
Keats 

125  Selections  from  The  Merchant  , 
of  Venice 

*147  Story  of  King  Arthur,   as  told 

by  Tennyson — Haltock 
'149  Man  Without  a  Country,  The 

—Hale  + 

*ig2  Slory  of  Jean  Valjean — Crames 
193  Selections  froiuthe  Sketch  Book 
— //  ving 

196  The  Gray  Champion  —  Haw- 
thoi 11  e 

213  Poems  of  .  Thomas  Moore — ; 
Selected 

214  More  Selections  from  the 
Sketch  Book — living 

*2i6  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare— Selected 

'231  The  Oregon  Trail  (Condensed 
from  Parkman) — Grames 

*235  Poems  Worth  Knowing — Book 
III—  Grammar 

238  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Part  I 

239  Lamb's  Adventures  of  I'lvsses 
Part  H 

*24i  Story  of  Iliad  —  Chinch  (Coud.) 
♦242  Story  of  the  ^Eueid  —  Church 
(Coud.) 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

Literature 

*I7  Enoch  Arden — Tennyson  t 
*18  Visiou  of  Sir  Launfal — Lowell  + 
3 19  Cotter's  Saturday  Night-/>'/<;  us+ 
*23  The  Deserted   Village  —  Gold- 
smith 

*126  Kime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  t 
127  Gray's  Elegy  and  Other  Poems 
*I28  Speeches  ot  Lincoln 

129  Julius  Caesar-  Selections 

130  Henry  the  VIII— Selections 

131  Macbeth — Selections 


42  Scott's  Lady 

Canto  I  + 
54  Scott's  Lady 


of 
of 


the  Lake- 


and  cithe 


14S  Horatius,  Ivry,  The  Armada — 
Macau  lay 
*is<>  Bunker  Hill    Address  —  Selec- 
tions from  Adams    and  Jeffer- 
son Oration — Webster  f 
*i5i  Gold  Bug,  The — Poe 
r§3  Prisoner  ofChillou   and  Other 
Poems  —  Byion  + 

155  Rhoecus  and    Other   Poems — : 
Lo7i.ell  t 

156  Hdgar  Allan  Poe  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

*I5S  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
aud  Other  Papers  + 

169  Abram  Joseph    Ryan — Biogra- 
phy aud  selected  poems — Smith 

170  Paul  H.    Hayue  —  Biography 
and  selected  poems — Link 

215  Life    of    Samuel    Johnson  — 

Ma  can  lay  j 
221  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers— 
Addison  t 
♦236  Poem's  Worth  Knowing — Book 
IV— Advanced 
237  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel — Scott 

Introduction  aud  Canto  I  f 
f    These  have   biographical  sketch 
of  author,    with    introduction  or 
exp  la  11  a  lory  11  otes. 


Twelve  or  more  copies  sent  PREPAID  at  60c  per  dozen  or  $5.00  per  hundred. 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER.    Price  5  Cents  Each,     Postage,  1  Cent  per  copy  extra 

Introduction  Offer: 

OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   DANSVILLE,   N.  Y 


Limp  Cloth  Binding  g£  titles  indica 


in  limp  cloth  binding 


by  (*)  are  sup" 
at  10c  per  copy. 


We  do  not  send  out  free  samples,  but  for  50  Cents  we  will^end,  postpaid,  youi  Choice  of  anj  ten  of 
the  Instructor  iterature  Series  5  c  edition  with  the  understanding  tliatif  they  are  notfoundsatisfac- 
torytheynay  be  returned  at  once  and  your  so  cents  will  be  refunded,  plus  postage  for  their  return. 
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F.  A. 


1  HALL  &  McCREARY,  434  SoTWabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ) 


)  ORDER  FROM  MOST 
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The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency     7(>lLft"  Ave^  Vork 

Recommends  college  ami  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  oi  her  teachers  to  college),  and  schools.  Receives 
at  ull  seasons,  many  calls  for  primary  ami  grammar  grade  teachers,  \\  \l.  o.  1*11  ITT.  H«r. 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  ***  »Kh  Ave  NEW  voH 

oldest  tai  BEST  known  i.  u.s.  Eito)>Udi«i  ism.  CHAS. W.  MULFOIfcD,  Proprietor 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

EVERETT  O.  I'ISK  &  CO.,  1'iopiietois. 
-  A  Park  St.,  Boston,  Hubs,  :j!7  Masonic  Temple,  Denver,  Colo. 

1  •>«»  1'iHli  Ur.,  New  York.  \.  V.  ,>1  I  Journal  Bid*.,  I'ortlnnd,  Ore. 

I  s  I  ?  I  Street,  U  ashingtoii.,  l>.  ('.  2161  Shdttiick  A  \  <•..  Berkley. <  al. 

2S  E.  Jnckaon  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.  343  Douglas  Bide,  Los  AnecreH,  <  al. 

Albany  Teachers9  Agency,  Inc.,  Albany,  (SI.  V. 

Years  of  Experience.    Sound  Methods.    Send  for  Bulletin. 
Harlan  P.  French,  President,      Vincent  B.  Fish,  Sec.  and  Mur. 


Edmunds  Educators9  Exchange 


lios  I  ON.  IH  »sv. 


.Her.     VirW,*  Mill;. 


11  II  MUJi 

18SI7 
wm.ki  s.n unit ,  j'.v. 


J 


Chautauqua  Teachers'  Agency 


422  Windsor  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"No  Position,  No  Fee."    Write  us  for  part  ic  ill  a  rs 
Erie  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Erie,  Pa.   Sold  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua Teachers' Agency.    Mr.  W.  K.  Dimorier,  Propr  ietor  and  Manager  for  the  past  seven  years 
retires  from  the  business.    All  active  registrations  transferred  lo  our  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  office. 

THE  ERIE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  gst-ms^* 

in  High  Schools,  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  and  Special  Schools.  The  Best  positions  are  being  filled  now.  The  demand 
(or  good  teachers  is  greater  than  the  supply.  No  fee  unless  we  secure  a  position  for  you.  Our  motto:  —  "A  square 
deal  for  all."  A.  M.  CASSEL.  President.  B.  L.  STRING tH,  Vice  President. 


CUNNINGHAM  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


recommends  iu  answer  to  direct  calls 
from  school  officials.  Enrollment  fee  not 
Mrs.  Margaret  Cunninghani=Clancy,  Mgr.,  1  Magnolia  Terrace,  Albany,  N.Y. 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
No  Advance  Fee  ai5l^t70^ns,tre^: 


36th  year.  First  class  equipment.  Operates 
locally  and  mit  iona 1 1  \ .  l)i ret* t  calls  fr om 
school  officers.  Direct  recommendations. 
Well  prepared  teachers  in  great  demand. 


THF  TFAPHFR^'  AfiFNPY~K-L'  r,YfrH5,S:Ct>-.  Teachers  with  experience  or  ability  to  teach  are  invited 

I  n  L    I  LM  U  n  L  MO     HUL.lt  U  I     to  consult  this  Agency  willi  a  view  of  secui  inga  promol  r  a  change  of  location. 

Lemoyne  Trust  Building,  Hart  isburg,  Pa.     1 27th  Year1    Co  operating  Agencies  in  Denver   Colo,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted 


We  need  300  grade,  250  High  school,  340  Rural  teachers  at  onct 
for  September,  (iood  positions  now  open.  No  registration  fee.  Writ* 
today.    OSWEGO  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Oswego,  N.Y. 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

THE  LEADING  AGENCY  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  WEST  AND  ALASKA. 
We  place  the  majority  of  our  teachers  in  July,  August  flr\\co  lArthfl 
and  September.    Write  immediately  for  free  circular.  *^vrf3Cj  UlCllIU 


$40.00   FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME! 

I  want  to  be  capably  represented  at  every  teachers  Institute  and  Summer  School  this  season.  1  will  guar- 
antee every  energetic  teacher  forty  dollars  for  spare  time  during  July  and'  August.  The  work  is  very 
pleasant  and  no  experience  is  req  11  i red .  When  writing  stale,  how  long  you  have  heeu  a  school  teacher,  whether 
rural  or  graded,  and  how  much  of  your  spare  time  ran  can  devote  to  my  proposition. 

M.  E.  CHRISTIAN,  50  1  SECURITY  IMII.IMXJ.  <  IIK  \(.o    I  EL. 


At  Last !   A  Perfect  Duplicator 

has  heeu  perfected.  The  "Modern"  Duplicator  contains  no  glue  or  gelatine. 
ALWAYS  "REMEMBER  THE  MODERN  IU  PLICATOR." 

Every  Business  and  Professional  Man  should  own  and  operate  a  "Mod- 
ern'' Duplicator.  [T  WILL  SAVE  YOU  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY, 
When  you  want  ten,  twenty,  forty,  tilTy  or  more  letters  of  the  same  kind, 
typewritten  or  pen  written,  j  ust  write  one  letter  in  the  regular  way,  put  it 
on  Duplicator,  and  a  strong  copy  is  transferred  to  the  Duplicator,  remove 
letter  and  print  the  duplicate  (facsimile)  letters.  Music.  Maps,  Lessous, 
Examinations,  Solicitations,  Letters  or  anything  can  he  duplicated  in  one 
or  more  colors  at  the  same  time.  So  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  Lasts  for 
years.  Can  be  used  a  hundred  times  eacii  dav.  Letter  size.  9x12  inches, 
complete,  §4.50- T.ess  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  to  schools  and  teachers,  of  20  per  cent,  or  $:{.<>0  net. 
Booklet  of  ot  her  sizes  free.    Address  the  manufacturers. 

J.  C.  IM  It  K  IN  &  H  REV  IvS  CO..  :t-li>  rillh  Aw,.  l'ilisbomb.  I'm. 


To  Aspiring  Teachers 

The  South  and  West  offer  better  induce- 
ments than  any  other  sections.  Teachers 
from  all  states  receive  a  cordial  welcome  in 
this  field,  and  those  who  work  aro  promoted 
rapidly.  THE  BELL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
has  located  thousands  of  teachers  in  this  held 
during  the  past  seventeen  years.  It  works 
earnestly,  persistently  and  successfully  for  its 
members.  For  full  information  and  a  sample 
copy  of  The  Progressive  Teacher,  address 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Mgr.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Book  Reviews 

"Practical  Lessons  in  Agriculture." 
By  Lester  S.  lvins,  M.  S.,  and  Frederick 
A.  Merrill,  B.  Sc.  Cloth.  Square.  8vo. 
229  pages.  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York. 

Readers  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary 
Plans  are  well  acquainted  with  the  first 
named  writer  of  this  valuahle  volume. 
Mr.  lvins  has  done  much  to  bring  agri- 
culture into  its  own,  pedagogically.  In 
his  own  experience  and  that  of  those 
who  follow  his  ideas,  it  has  been  amply 
shown  that  the  addition  of  this  subject 
to  the  curriculum  has  done  more  to 
arouse  real  interest  in  school  work  than 
any  other  branch  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years.  This  book  is  a  labora- 
tory manual  as  well  as  a  textbook.  The 
contents  are  arranged  in  seasonal  se- 
quence. Agriculture  in  the  school  is  a 
valuable  link  between  teacher'  and  par- 
ent, school  and  home.  It  is  a  valuable 
conservative  of  rural  ideas,  and  is  hav- 
ing a  splendid  influence  in  teaching  the 
youth  to  love  the  farm  and  to  stay  there 
to  make  a  living.  This  volume  gives  the 
farm  a  scientific  standing  and  gives 
agriculture  its  proper  rank  among  the 
honorable  vocations.  In  this  respect 
alone  it  is  a  highly  desirable  work.  But 
it  also  gives  the  student  an  intelligent 
insight  into  the  nature  of  things  agri- 
cultural. The  hook  is  thorough  and  yet 
not  intricately  involved.  Every  phase 
of  farm  life  is  examined,  but  not  con- 
fusingly. The  charts,  diagrams,  illus- 
trations, tables,  plans,  are  all  very  good 
and  many  of  them  new  and  original. 
Teachers  will  find  the  listed  questions 
after  each  lesson  quite  suggestive. 

"Fairy  Plays  for  Children. "  By  Mabel 
R.  Goodlander.  Cloth.  Square  12mo. 
136  pages.  Illustrated.  40  cents.  Rand 
McNally  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  writer  of  this  book  acquired  the 
necessary  experience  in  dramatic  work 
with  primary  children  in  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School  of  New  York  City  where  she 
is  a  teacher.  The  plays  have  been  tried 
out  and  are  prepared  with  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  needs  and  limitations  of 
primary  children.  They  are  prepared 
with  a  view  to  effective  presentation 
while  not  neglecting  the  requirements  of 
dramatic  reading.  The  popular  fairy 
tales  have  been  dramatized.  Among  the 
nine  are  "The  House  in  the  Woods," 
"King  Midas,  or  the  Golden  Touch," 
"The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker." 

"Plays  of  the  Pioneers.  "  By  Constance 
D'Arcy  Mackay.  Cloth.  12mo.  175 
pages.  $1.00  net.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 

This  book  is  published  to  meet  a  want 
felt  all  over  the  country  by  normal 
schools,  colleges,  village  and  city  dra- 
matic clubs  and  high  schools  for  some- 
thing that  can  be  given  easily,  and  that 
depends  upon  its  picturesqueness  rather 
than  any  sweeping  dramatic  climax.  The 
plays  given  here  are  based  on  historic 
traditions  and  are  interesting,  but  do  not 
require  a  too  elaborate  setting.  Full  di- 
rections for  music,  costumes  and  scene 
settings  as  well  as  a  bibliography  and 
notes  on  the  plays  are  given,  and  the 
plays  can  be  made  just  as  elaborate  as 
you  wish.  The  dialogue  is  good,  and  af- 
fords ample  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  dramatic  art.  The  writer  has  had 
a  wide  experience  and  knows  just  what 
appeals  to  and  helps  the  histrionically 
inclined  youth. 

"Early  English  Hero  Tales. "  By  Jea- 
nette  Marks.  Cloth.  12mo.  100  pages. 
50  cents  net.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 

In  a  splendid  introduction  to  this  book 
the  author  says  of  English  Literature: 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

All  teachers  both  men  and  women  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  soon  to  be  held  throughout; 

the  entire  country .\  The  positions  to  be  tilled  pa)  from 

t600  to  S160Q ;  have  short  hours  and  annua]  vacations, 
with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately  toFrnnklin 
Institute,  Dept.TllkVRochester.>>'.Y..foi-.c- In- lu  It- showing 
examination  dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  posit  ions  obtainnbh'  and  Stating  lnuny  sample 
examination  questions,  whien  will  be  sent  free  of  charge- 


The  Key  To  Success 


Stop  forgetting 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  bu»ines8  and  social 
IUOC6M  1*  tin*  ability  to  remember. 
I  can  make  jour  mind  an  infalli- 
ble classified  index  from  which 
you  can  tnntutitti/  select  thoughts, 
fact*,  figure**.,  nam ew,  facet-.  Kn- 
BUieeyon  to  concent  i  ate.  develop 

d*  IJ  control,  uvwume  >••  t  - /. J •< . .  •  -  ■ . 
think  onyour fett,  wldrenn  an  an- 
dlence.  >  baji .  >  i  mple.  The  result 
of  '3}  year--  experience  iu  develop- 
ing memories  of  thousands)  of 
st  mb  lit-.  VY  rite  today  for  copy  of 
my  ImmiK',  '*How  to  Rem*  iub«  r" 
and  Copyrighted  Intensely  Interest 
tng  Memory  teat  Free.  also  bow  to 

obufa  KltEK  copj  of  111  j  bouk  "liow  to  £pc*k 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,   791  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 


A  GOOD  POSITION 

with  UNCLE  SAM  is  most  desirable.  Life  posi- 
tions, pleasant  surroundings,  good  pay.  Btendy  work, 
short  hours,  promotions  on  merit.  Moth  sexes. 
No  political  pull.  Thou&aojls  of  appointments 
yearly.  Most  thorough  preparation  Relumed 
if  not  appointed.  Foil  information  and  questions 
used    by    the    Civil    Service    Commission  free. 

AMERICAN   CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL      WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

n  can  <lo  with  if.  Von 


i  120.1 


»$IS 


«k, 


Inn  of  |>tTiuiikl  Individual  Irss. 
develop  vvur  talent,  Pifteea 
work    for  nrw -[.njura  and  lBJ-*ail 
flew  mt  to  Unci i  Tun.    Sent!  n 

Preflitent  Wlifon  rrllta  Do  in  stsmj.-.  and  1  »jn 
Hiitl  yqufttMilMMn  jdate  ilfp  oolleetEon  of 
drawing-  showing  pajMililUtiM  for  YOU. 

J  ill   MMIOV  St  IIOOl,  OK 
Jill  s  I  lull  M.   AMI  CAKTOOXIHfl. 
u:.;:  behofleld  Building,  i  leveland  o 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  in  all  parts  o£  the  country.  Good  pay, 
Steady  work,  life  positions,  congenial  BUrronndingB, 
promotions  on  merit,  short  hours,  annual  vacation  and, 
sick  leave  with  pay.  Many  thousands  appointed  yearly. 
Both  sexes.  No  political  pull.  Nearly  80u,n<0  classi- 
lied  positions  Common  school  education  sufficient. 
Full  information  and  questions  iiBed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  free. 

COllMBIAN  CORRESP.  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


GET  A  BETTER 
PLACE 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  Best  Employer 

Pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short; 
places  permanent;  promotion  reg- 
ular; vacations  with  pay;  thous- 
ands of  vacancies  every  year;  all 
kinds  Of  pleasant  work  everywhere: 
no  lay-offs;  no  pull  needed;  com- 
mon education  sufficient. 

This  Book 


tells  of  about  300.000  protected 
positions  in  the  D.  S.  Govern- 
ment service,  where  there  is  a 
big  chance  for  you  —if  you  want 
it — wilh  sure  and  generous  pay 
and  lifetime  employment.  Places 
open  to  American  citizens  of 
or  over. 

Specidl  money  back  guarantee 
if  vou  write  today  for  Booklet  R. 
JHU.    1  1  lb  H<1  I 

Earl  Hopkins,   ffashJnnton,  U.  C. 


FREE  TUITION  BY  MAIL 

To  test  oar  methods  of  teaching  by  correspondence,  wo 
will  grant  "Free  Tuition  Scholarships"  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  m-w  appl  icauts  for  instruct  ion  in  the  following 
1  Kl  1     ITiriON  COl'RSKS   1  AUGHT  BY  MAIL 


Normal 
Htgb  School 
Professional 
Salesmanship 
Engineering 
Englii 


Penmanship 
Typewriting 
Shorttutnt 
Domestic  Science 
Law 

Story  W riling 


Bookkeeping 
Agriculture 
Civil  Service 
Draw  ing 
Real  Estate 
Automobile 


Over  1O0  branch***  included.  Enroilu  mt  fee 

tuition  free  to  first  applicants.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address — NOW — TOD  A  Y — tomorrow  may  be  too  bite.  "l»» 
it  im»m."  For  "Free  Tuition  Scholarship"  and  full  pnrtio- 
alurs,  address      CARNKGIE  COLLEGE,      •      Koeer*.  Ohio 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

THE  MICHAEL  REESE  HOSP1TA 1. 

Registered  by  the  state  of  Illinois.  Three  year 
course  preparatory  instruction.  Theoretical  and 
practical  elass  work  throughout  the  course. 
/>>r  iiiformtttiun  urftirrss 

MISS  E.C.  BURGESS.  K.N.  Supt.,  Box  SI,  Training  School 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,        -         -  Chicago 


STUDY 


LAW 


At  HOME 


University 
Methods: 
Theory  and 

Practice ;  Our  Course  most  complete, 
practical,  easiest  of  any  by  mail.  En 
dorsed  by  Bench  and  Bar.  LL.  B.  Degree 
conferred.     Faculty  Prominent  Attome 
Free  Public  Soealti^jf  Course.     Catalog  and 
deuce  of  Results  FREE. 

Mckinley  university, 

*  •"> :'  T  E.  55th  Street   Chicago.  Ill, 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


courses     by  mail. 
I'nexeelled  pre|>ar- 
ntiou    al    I  o  weal 
uted  catalogue  FREE. 


Address,  CIVIL  SERVICE  C0RRES.  SCHOOL,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


LEARN  WATCHMAKING 


lteliued.  profitable 
labor.  Competent 
tneu  always  m  deniniid.  We  teach  it  thoroughly  iuas 
mauy  rnoulhsas-it  lornierly  took  years.  Does  away 
with"  tedious  apprenticeship.  Money  earned  while 
studying.  Positions  secured.  Kasy  terms.  Send  (or 
catalogue.  _ 
St.  Louis  V\  uRh  making  School.  St.  Louis,  .lo- 


June  rprj 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


7 


TEACHERS'  TRAINING  COURSE 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

This  Is  to  announce  that  fche  Summer  Normal 
Session  <>f  Gregg  School  will  open  Monday, 
July  5,  1915,  ami  continuo  six  weeks,  closing 
August  13. 

Primary. and  advanced  instruction,  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  Gregg. School,  will  be  given  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  pedagogy  of  the  following  subjects: 
Gregg  Shorthand 
Rational  Typewriting 
Olfiece  Training 
Commercial  Correspondence. 
Gregg  School  has  become  famous  for*  its  prae- 
tii-;ii  m^ttioik a#  instruction,  as  is  attested  by  the 
lince  its  opening,  the  attend- 
•r  Normal  has  been  greater 
-     ious  year. 
»  n  ».  idespread  adopff  ion  of  progressive  ediica- 
t  innal  policies  in  the  pu  til  i<-  and  private  commer- 
cjwil  schools  emphasizes  the  growing  need  for 
professional  training  in  Shorthand,  X\  pewriting, 
Onu-f  Training  and  allied  subjects. 

Registrations  are  now  being  made.  Arrange  to 
spend  t  lie  summer  at  Gregg  School. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  thirty-two  page  an- 
nouncement of  the  Normal  Session. 

GREGG  SCHOOL, 
G  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


hurt  that  each 
anre  lit  the  S 
than  that  of  th 
The 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
for  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

i  Ideal  Location  overlooking  Lake  Michigan) 
I  Mill  Year  opens  Si-|>l-  21  si.  Course  includes 
Kindergarten  iMethods  —  story  Work  —  -Educational 
I*syqhology —  Primary  Methods — Nature  study,  etc. 
-Also  Special  Courses  by  University  of  Chicago  Pro- 
fessors anil  Folk  Dancing,  Pageantry  and  School 
Ground  Games  by   IVInri  K  m  l  Holer. 

PKIHARY  TEACHEltS  with  Kinder- 
garten Training  arc  in  lie  in  and. 
For  Information  address: 

PESTALOZZI  FROEBEL  Kindergarten  Training  School 
Box  53,  616-22   South  Michigan  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  111. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

offer  emploj  ment  for  life  at  a  salar; 
ranging  1 1  im  $800  t.>  sisoo  per » enr,  will 
short  hours  under  pleasant  conditions 
and  no  fear  of  ••lay-offs"  or  si  riltes.  \ 
.mii  .■iiizensis  or  overrate  eligible.  O 

PATTKRSON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SCHOOL 
Box  1510  Rochester,  N/ Y. 


Our  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence 

FREE 

The  corner-stone  ol  the  Palmer  Method  Plan  is  the 
Normal  course  by  Correspondence,  which  is  FREJi 
to  teachers  whose  pupils  use  one  or  the  otbpr  of  our 
textbooks.  Every  teacher  who  evinces  a  line  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  obtains  our  Teachers'  Certificate, 
becomes  an  expert  penman  herself,  able  to  demon- 
strate her  art  skillfully  and  automatically  in  her  rlass- 
room,  and  finds  it  an  easy  task  to  arouse  in  her  pupils 
a  tremendous  spirit  ol  enthusiastic  admiration  ana 
emulation.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  showing  hand- 
writing specimens  from  Hrst-grade  pupils  in  the 
schools  ol  Hoquiam,  Washington,  and  for  further 
particulars. 


The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 


30  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

120  Bo.vlston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


32  S.  Wabash  Ave, 

Chicago.  111. 
Palmer  Building, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


United!  States  Government 
Civil  Service  Examinations 


i l.l  try! 
through. 


.1 


nl  vacation 


All  teachers  both  men  ami  v 
Government  examinations  soon 
the  entire  country.  The  positio 
sOUU  in  $1500 ;  have  short  hours  i 
and  ai  e  life  posil  ious. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  institute,  Dept.  T  S8.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions  ob- 
tainable, and  giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  ho  sent  free  of  charge. 

Illinois  Training  School 
For  Nurses 

FOUNDED  IN  1880 


course  in  theoretical  ins.truc.tiou 
to  women  who  wish  to  enter 


Offers  an  up  i. 
anil  practical  tn 
the  nursing  profession. 

Favorable  applicants  must  meet  t  he  requirements 
of  good  health,  of  age  (ll)-3">)  of  good  moral  character, 
having  had  one  year  ol  High  School  instruction  or 
its  edncal  lono  I  equivalent. 

The  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  yeary,  in- 
Clildln^  a  preliminary  course. 

The  school  catalog  and  blanks,  will  he  sent  on  np- 

pli'  m  to  Ihe  fSUPT.  OK  NI'KSKS. .-,<»«>  Ilonoie 

SI..  Chicago,  III. 


BE,  A  BANKER, 


Plei 


■.In 


n  I. 


aio.l  sa  lary.  Learn  III  home.  Diploma 

months.    Catalog  free. 
KDCAK  G.  ALCORN,  President. 
hi  t>rBnnkioir.lS!i  Haliinc  Buildhie.  Cnhilhliiis.O. 


Excellent  Salaries 


■at  demand  lor 
m  m  e  r  c  i  a  1 
tchers,  Take 
our §10 Shorthand  Course  by  mail,  spend  your  next 
vacation  with  us.  A  position  awaits  you.  Write 
EVA  H.  WOLF,  Managei   Chaflee'a,  OSWEGO,  N.  V. 


I  "Yes,  it  is  a  palace  of  enchantment,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  happiness,  no 
stronger  assurance  that  we  shall  learn 
how  to  be  our  best  selves  and  to  rule  our- 
selves, no  greater  inspiration  to  be  wise 
and  kind  while  we  are  boys  and  girls, 
and  when  one  grows  up  no  fuller  promise 
of  a  good  time  and  many  kinds  of  hap- 
piness and  pleasure  than  just  to  take  the 
gate  into  that  palace,  listen  to  its  songs 
and  poems  and  stories  .  .  .  and  come  out 
again  knowing  that  we  have  won  the 
great  enchantment,  which  is  the  com- 
panionship of  beautiful  and  imperishable 
story  and  poem,  song  and  play. "  The 
first  story  is  of  Beowulf.  There  are  nine 
others,— the  best  in  our  literature,  told 
in  the  right  way  for  children.  This  is  a 
book  which  will  help  the  developing  mind 
to  appreciate  the  glories  of  English 
literature. 

"The  Greyfriar  Book  of  English 
Verse.  "  Edited  by  Guy  Kendall.  Cloth. 
12mo.  171  pages.  60  cents  net.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  collection  of  English  verse 
designed  by  the  compiler  as  a  "repetition 
book. '"'  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
exclude  inferior  poems  and  every  verse 
which  is  weak  and  purposeless.  Many 
familiar  classics  are  omitted  since  they 
are  so  well  known. 

"Children's  Perceptions."  By  W.  H. 
Winch,  M.  A.  Cloth.  12mo.  256  pages. 
$1.50.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

The  writer  has  designed  this  work  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  would 
like  to  make  actual  trial  of  the  experi- 
ment of  testing  the  power  of  children's 
perceptive  faculties.  It  is  a  research  in 
experimental  pedagogy.  You  have,  sup- 
pose, forty  ordinary,  average  children 
unaccustomed  to  observing  more  than 
their  own  experience  of  the  advantage, 
pleasure  or  necessity  of  keeping  their 
eyes  open  has  taught  them ;— how  are 
you  going  to  train  their  observing  abili- 
ties? This  book  will  help  you.  At  least 
it  will  inform  you  concerning  the  things 
children  do  anil  do  not  observe  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  their  mental  development. 

"The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Nature 
Study."  By  John  Kennie,  D.  Sc.,  P.  R. 
S.  E.  Cloth.  12mo.  368  pages.  $1. 10. 
Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  is  a  work  on  general  principles 
for  the  teachers  who  wish  to  become 
self-reliant  and  confident,  with  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  facts  and  laws  and 
methods.  Much  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  outlines  of  model  lessons  on  typical 
subjects.  The  original  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  good.  There  is  a  glossary 
of  Nature  Study  terms  just  preceding 
the  index.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
and  how  varied  material  is  found  within 
the  pages  of  this  Nature  Study.  The 
last  words  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson's  In- 
troduction to  the  book  are:  "We  must 
try  to  leave  each  study  as  something  de- 
velopable— like  a  seed  in  the  mind." 

"The  Boy  Problem  in  the  Home."  By 
William  Byron  Forbush,  Ph.D.,  L.  H.  D. 
Cloth.  12mo.  287  pages.  $1.00  net. 
Postage  10c.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  New 
York. 

Everybody  interested  in  boys  and  fa- 
miliar with  Dr.  Forbush's  former  book 
"The  Boy  Problem"  will  be  delighted  to 
know  that  this  special  volume  for  the 
parents  of  boys  has  been  written.  With 
his  usual  clear,  concise,  frank  manner 
the  writer  makes  forceful  and  convin- 
cing and  entertaining,  too,  the  founda- 
tion facts  upon  which  child  training  is 
based,  in  terms  and  conditions  which  the 
parent  in  the  home  cannot  fail  to  appre- 
ciate and  appropriate.  The  home  train- 
ing of  the  boy  is  considered  under  three 
phases: — the  young  boy,  the  school  boy, 
and  the  adolescent  boy.  While  the  book 
is  idealistic  and  advocates  the  highest 
standards,  it  is  intensely  practical.  The 
many  puzzling  questions  of  sex  disci- 
pline are  treated  with  the  firm  masterly 
manner  of  one  who  understands  the  boy 
and  his  thoughts,  —  as  every  one  knows 
the  President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Child  Life  does  understand.  Parents 
and  teachers  of  boys  who  are  looking  for 
some  help  in  this  direction  will  find  this 
volume  very  suggestive. 
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A>< ,  ommends  TEAC1 IERS.  TUTORS  and  SCHOOLS 


THE  THURSTON  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Kecoiniiteiiiis  (eaciiers  in  answer  to  Direct  calls  from  Employers,  lias  good  teachers  for  any 
position  at  any  lime.   ( >ur  Iter  liouklet  tells  how  to  apply  lor  a  position 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  M9r.  I     R.  NICHOLS,  Assl.  Mnr. 
  623  South  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 


.  ALBERT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


YOU   WANTED  .THAT  POSITION 

Did  you  get  It''    in  "Teaching as  a  Uuslnesf'  you  m.iy  fimi  the 
reason  why.    Tins  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observ.n tons 
Western  Uffioe  of  thirty  years  of  the  successes  and  failures  ol  Applications 

Realty  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash       IT  TELLS  HOW.    Sent  tree.    623  Smith  W  ih.i  h  Avenue.  Uw  ..g.i. 


Adams  School  and  Office  Bureau  ^ltl«  1         ..  A88i 

.1.  I'OUTiOR  ADAMS,  Manager, 


positions  now  or  for  next  fall  ?  Write 

.'{»>  I  l  eo|i!e- Ocas  i! ii i III ing,  (  liicago 


TEACHERS*  WANTED  for  grades  and       8Choola  in 

Central  and  Western  States.  For 
position  or  promotion  write  to  THE  TEACHERS'  CLEARING  HOUSE,  Hammond,  Ind. 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER'S-AGENCY  has  had  THIRTY  ONE  years  of  ex 

JL V  "  fc  1 1   lUIWHin  0  MUEI1UI    perience,  co-operating  with  TEACH- 

ERS, PRINCIPALS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS.  Write  for  our  free  booklet. 


.AUDITORIUM  BUILD 


CHICAGO,    ILL  I  N  O 


GET  IN  LINE  FOR  A  BETTER  P0SITI0N-a^oi,?*™ents 

 ,   confidentially  and  effectively 

negotiated  l  or  instructors  desiring  high  m  ade  positions  in  Universities,  Colleges, Normal  Schools.High  Schools 
Graded  and  Private  Schools,  Engineering  and  Commercial  Branches  ;  .Music,  An,  Physical  Training  and 
Domestic  Science.  The  Agency  in/i,  /'/,,  Personal  Service.  V.  G-  T  It  I  i:  15 1, on  I)  A.  CO.  IM  . 
EDUCATORS  AGENCY.    A.  I'.  Goddai-tl,  Manager.     V.    U.  ('.  A.   Ituildine,  CHICAGO 


HIGH  SALARIED  TEACHING  POSITIONS  ^£T?JZ^« 


S.  J.  Race,  Mgr., 

Our  Jield  is  the  North-, 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

327  Fourteenth  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

•stern  and  Western  Stales.    Wi  tie  today  for  application  blank  and  booklet. 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 

The  Agency  with  the  Short  Understandable  Contract.  ( st»k 


fc  Chicago    414-416  Steinway  Hall 

JW  Baltimore   Md.    Munsey  Bldg. 

"  J  New  York.  N.  ¥.  .Flatiron  Bldg. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  New  York  Life  Bldg. 
Spokane,  Wash.   Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


Would  you  like  to  come  west  where  the  climate 
is  mild  and  the  wages  are  •rood?    If  so,  write, 

PRIEST  AND  BRAS,  TEACHERS'  AGEIVCY, 

409  Lumber  Exchange,  PORTLAND,  Ore.,  or  3174  Arcade  Building,  SEATTLE,  Wash. 

THE  DAEDALIAN  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  newest,  best  and  cheapest  Teachers'  J jmplo yment  Agency.  Our  rates  2%  of  lirsi 
year's  salary.  No  fee  for  registration.  Now  booking  teachers  for  1!)1j-1(>.  Write 
NOW  to  G.  RAY  SHARP,    Sec'y-Treas.,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


RELIABLE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


teachers  .NEEDED. 


Has  grade,  high  school  ami  college  positions  to 
oiler  teachers   NOW.     Experienced  teachers, 
normal  and  college  graduates,  vocational  and 
IO>  <  olcoi  <l  Bide.,   OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKI.Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  AN  INCREASE  IN  SALARY  ? 

<  io  out  West  where  tliere  are  unusual  opportunities  and  register  with  l  he  largest  and  rmost  reliable  teachers' 
agency.  A-ddress  I'AI  h  S.  PJLliER,  Manager 

Clark  Teachers*  Agency.  Chamber  ol'  Commerce  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


ENTERPRISING,  EFFICIENT, 
PROGRESSIVE  and  PROFESSIONAL 
METHODS. 


fX  PLACING  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS 

VOBUSINBSS  MEN'S  CLElKjSG  H0CSI,  DENVER 

Investigates  and  Recommends  Teachers  for  All  Departments 
of  School  and- College  Work 

We  Cover  the  Entire  WEST 


The  TEXAS  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 


1222  Bnsch  Bldg. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

NOW  in  its  27th  Year  is  the  OLDEST  and  Most  Efficient  Teacher  Placing  Service 
to  be  secured  in  the  SOUTHWEST.  Direct  and  Positive  /lid.  Requests  from 
School    Boards    and    Superintendents    now    coming   in    for   the    NEXT  SESSION, 

MIDLAND        Fourteen  years  under  the  same  management  assures  botli  teacher  and 

TEACHERS'    employer  the  best  service.    Write  either  office  for  blank. 

AGENCY.        Station  A.     Spokane,  Wash.      Warrensburg,  Missouri. 

FRED  DICK,  Ex=State  Supt.,  Mgr.,  DENVER,  COL. 

rwenly  years  successful  service  in  behalf  of  Teachers 
and  School  Officials.  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 


Colorado  Teachers'  Agency- 


Northwest  Teachers'  Agency 

Strongest  teachers  for  every  line  of  work.     BEST  POSITIONS  from  the  Dakotas  to  Californi 


T.B.H  INN  V.  A.3I.  IK-i'..  Ills  Hera  Rldg. 
Portland,  Ore.,  aud  NvrUi  V«klnin,n»,h. 

.<!  Alaska. 


READ 


•HINTS  TO  TEACHERS  ABOUT  APPLYING  FOR  POSITIONS."  Worth  a  dollar  but 
lells f or  a  dime.  Order  today.  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  ACiLNCY,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Information  Reporters  Wanted,  vI'om^n 

everywhere:  work'eas.v:  pfty«ood:  till  or  spare'time  ;  en- 
close stamp.   Wwtern  Mercantile  Agency,  Bx  ss;.  1  IPiuu.Tex. 

tM/E  Want   lOOO  Good  Teachers. 

"  Write   ns   today.        SOT  Ml  LAND 
TEACHERS*  AGENCY,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

POSITIONS  ol  all  kinds  for  TEACHERS 

Write  us  your  qualificatious;  1;HEE  Literature. 
Co-Operative  Instructors'  Ass  n.     Marion,  Ind. 

The  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

4 

Of  Springfield,  Mass.  fills  posiiious  in  alt  parts  ol  the 
country  hut  is  especially  devoted  to  WESTERNi 
NEW  ENGLAND.    Kurt >l 1  now  for  Ike  *wing  and 
ear.  A. H.  (  AiUl'HKl.L,  I'll. 1).,  Manager. 

iftno  Ki-tio  in  my  territory  will  have  50Q  N  I  w  posi- 
Vllc  Jlalc  tions  imi  in- sl.'iii  w.i  s  .tiufi  -  Hi-  inichers 
wanted.  OHIO  VALLCY  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  A.1.  lolly.  Mgr.  Mentor,  Ky. 

WESTERN  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Teachers1  Ageney  School  Ulr 
California,  Colorado.  Id 
Oregon,  South  Dakot 
cure  Promotion,  witt 
of  Teachers  of  all  the 


In 

Law 

Stall 

bers  or  sent  prepaid  for 
stamps.     Moneil  Jtefunded 
WRITE  US    TO  DAY    for  tree  Book! 
showing   how  we  place  our  t  cache 
WILLIAM  RUFFER,  Manager. 


ries,"  weare  in  touch  with  nearly  fill  the  schools  in  the  follow! 
.  Kansas,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Neynda.  New  Mexico,  North  Di 
i,  Washington  and  Wyoming.     BOOKLET — "How  to  Apply  for 
of  Certilication 
,"  free  to  mem* 
Fifty  Cents  in 
if  not  satisfied. 


Stan 
kota. 
a  Schi 


Arii 
Oklahoma, 
ioI  and  Se- 


Rocky  Mr  Teachers 

/IGE/VCY.  EMPIRE  BLD'G,  Denver.COL 


all 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS*  AGENCY  IN  THE    ROCKY    MOUNTAIN  REGION. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


June  191 5 
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Will  you  take  your  camera  w  ith  you  on 
your  vacation  trip  ? 

If  so,  be  sure  to  read  this  advertisement 
carefully — it  will  interest  you. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FILMS 
MAKING  PRINTS  FROM  THEM 
MAKING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POST  CARDS  from 
any  subject  by  reproducing  from  the  original  photo  1 

MAKING    PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGE- 
MENTS from  any  size  negative 

A CAMERA  is  a  most  de- 
lightful companion  oh  a 
vacation  trip.  No  matter 
wlu-re  you  — whether  it  be  in 
I  lie  city  or  in  the  country,  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  you 
are  constantly  coming  in  contact 
with  new  scenes  and  places  of  in- 
terest.  Your  camera  will  pre- 
serve for  you  the  beauties  of 
Nature  and  will  make  your  vaca- 
tion doubly  enjoyable  by  enabling 
\<>u  to  take  home  more  than  a 
mere  recollection  of  the  scenes 
and  places  which  you  visited. 

"Taking  Pictures"  is  a  most  delightful  recreation  in  which  am  pne  may  indulge 
but  it  is  robbed  of  half  its  pleasure  if  one  has  to  develop  their  own  films  and  do  the 
other  work  necessary  to  secure  the  finished  picture.  Furthermore,  the  facilities  at 
the  command  of  the  amateur  photographer  do  not  always  permit  of  first  class  work 
and  consequently  the  results,  oftentimes,  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

We  possess  exceptional  facilities  for  doing  this  work  in  a  first  class  manner. 

We  have  over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Satisfied  Customers  who  send  I  heir 
orders  to  us  regularly. 

'the  materials  used  in  our  photographic  work  are  the  best  obtainable  and  a 
glance  at  the  Schedule  of  Hates  printed  below  will  convince  you  that  our  prices  are 
most  reasonable. 

All  orders  are  filled  promptly  on  the  day  of  their  receipt. 

Schedule  of  Rates 


•THROUGH  THE  CAMERA'S  EYE 


Prices  lor  Developing  Spool  Films 

Any  C>  exposure  film  fOe 

Anj'  10  or  ll2  exposure  film   foe 

Prices  lor  Developing  Film  Packs 

Film  Packs  (any  size)  25c 

Plates  (any  size)  each   3  c 

NOTE:  Care  should  be  exercised  in  wrapping  packages 
securely.  Send  by  parcel  post  fully  prepaying  postage. 
Place  name  and  address  on  package. 


Prices  lor  Printing 

A/o  Trim*  I'umonnted 

2'  j  x  3'^  or  smaller    2c 

2  1  i  x 4 1 ,,  3'  +  x4'  {  or  V  .,t  V  ^  '...'3c 

4x5.  3*4  x 53"a  4c 

5x7  8c 

Post  Cards,  from  any  size  film,  each  4c 

Post  Cards 

Reproduced  from  Any  I'holo 

First  Dozen  50c 

Each  Additional  Doz.    Same  Negative. ...36c 
Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders 


E 


ENLARGEMENTS 

In  Either  Black  and  White  or  Sepia 

V  I  KY  camera  enthusiast  has  one  or  more  favorite  negatives  whic  h  he  prizes 
above  all  the  rest.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  picture  of  a  friend  or  an  especially 
attractive  bit  of  scenery.  These  negatives  would  undoubtedly  make  beauti- 
ful enlargements  and  when  handsomely  mounted  or  framed  would  be  valued  much 
more  highly  than  the  original  photograph.  An  enlargement  magnifies  the  beautj 
and  attractiveness  of  a  picture  and  brings  out  many  of  the  details  which  may  be 
almost  unnoticeable  in  the  smaller  print. 

We  are  equipped  with  the  very  best  facilities  for  making  enlargements  from 
any  good  negative  and  can  furnish  them  in  sizes  and  at  the  prices  listed  below. 

All  our  Enlargements  are  printed  on  extra  heavy  Bromide  paper  and  will  be 
furnished  either  mounted  or  unmounted  as  desired. 

The  average  negative,  providing  it  is 
reasonably  sharp,  will  give  tine  results  when 
enlarged  to  four  times  its  size,  for  example,  a 
4x3  negative  will  make  an  excellent  16x^0  en- 
largement. 

The  prices  quoted  are  for  enlargements 
from  original  negatives.  When  the  customer 
is  unable  to  supply  the  original  negative  and 
it.  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  new  negative 
from  a  print  or  photograph,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  20  cents  to  our  prices. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  ex- 
ceptional quality  of  our  work.  Send  us  one  or 
more  of  your  favorite  negatives  and  we  are 
confident  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  the 
results. 


PRICES  FOR  ENLARGEMENTS 

SIS 

MOUNTED 

UNMOUNIfO 

4x6 

S  .25 

§  .20 

5x7 

.40 

.30 

6£x  8| 

.50 

.40 

8  x  10 

.65 

.50 

10  x  12 

1.00 

.80 

11x1  + 

1.25 

1.00 

14.  x  17 

1.50 

1.25 

16  x  20 

2.00 

1.50 

For  sepia  enlargements  add 

25' ;  to  the 

above  prices. 

Clyde  E.Hulbert,  m^.  Art  Dept.,  F.A.owen  pub,  p.  Dans  ville.N.  Y. 

"You  take  the  pictures  and  we  will  do  the  rest" 

!.v.H!ininiiiitiniKiuub!iiuuiiiaiiHiiiaitiuiiiniu  mBemmsammmmaitim  i:>ii[iiuuiiiiiitiiiuiiLiiitiiiiiiiiuuuHiiiHiiiiitauiiii]iiiuiiiniuiiiiiiiiiitni:iiiii:ittiiiii  uiiiiiiinu  iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniuuuiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiul 


"Proebel  as  a  Pioneer  in  Modern  Psy- 
chology." By  E,  R.  Murray.  Cloth. 
12mo.  224  pages.  $1.25.  Warwick  & 
York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Those  interested  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  pedagogy  or  in  pedagogical 
psychology  will  enjoy  reading  this  book. 
It  is  surprising  how  very  advanced  Fred- 
erick Froebel  was  in  his  ideas,  particu- 
larly regarding  the  very  beginning  of 
education.  Froebel's  writings  are  com- 
pared with  modern  authorities,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  thought  of  much  for  which 
he  never  got  credit  but  for  which  others 
have  won  fame  and  honorable  positions. 
Kindergarten  teachers  would  naturally 
be  interested  in  this  scholarly  book. 

"A  Penny  Lunch,  Its  Equivalent, 
Means  and  Management.  "  By  Sarah  W. 
Maury  and  Lena  L.  Tachau.  Cloth. 
Kimo.  65  pages.  Copyright  by  authors, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Maury  and  Mrs.  Tachau,  realizing 
the  dangers  incident  to  children's  pur- 
chasing pickles,  wienerwurst,  dust  cov- 
ered and  cheap  candies,  etc.,  from  street 
venders,  and  seeing  the  advantage  of 
giving  school  children  a  wholesome  warm 
lunch  at  noon,  tried  out  the  scheme  of 
furnishing  a  real  and  strictly  one-cent 
lunch  to  the  scholars  of  the  school  with 
which  they  are  connected.  It  worked  so 
beautifully  and  met  every  requirement 
so  successfully  that  people  from  all  quar- 
ters began  to  inquire  how  the  thing  had 
been  managed  so  that  it  not  only  satisfied 
juvenile  appetites  but  actually  paid  in 
dollars  and  cents.  This  booklet  is  the 
answer  arid  it  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing one. 

"School  Hygiene."  By  R.  A.  Lyster. 
Cloth.  12mo.  350  pages.  Illustrated. 
$1.15.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

The  terminology  of  this  timely  book  is 
not  too  technical  for  the  average  intel- 
ligence, and  the  proportion  of  theoretical 
information  is  small  compared  to  that  of 
the  practical  information.  Over  in  Eng- 
land this  volume  is  very  favorably  re- 
ceived. The  "British  Medical  Journal" 
thinks  it  "the  best  book  of  its  kind." 
The  aim  is  to  make  teachers  efficient  in 
the  ''first  aid"  measures  and  alive  to 
certain  necessary  precautions  and  sani- 
tary and  hygienic  measures  in  the  school. 

"The  Fundamentals  of  Psychology." 
By  Benjamin  Dumville.  Cloth.  12mo. 
382  pages.  $1.40.  Warwick  &  York, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  is  a  teacher's  psychology.  There 
are  certain  fundamental  facts  that  must 
be  grasped,  and  when  the  teacher  has 
them  he  can  use  them  to  decided  ad- 
vantage in  his  classroom.  The  effort  has 
been  made  quite  successfully  to  record 
the  mental  processes  of  the  child.  A 
really  earnest  teacher  realizes  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  psychol- 
ogy. Without  it  one  must  be  a  very 
unusual  genius  to  carry  on  his  work  in 
a  truly  professional  spirit  and  with  real 
satisfaction. 

"Eugenics."  By  Edgar  Schuster. 
Cloth.  12mo.  264  pages.  40c.  War- 
wick &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Schuster  wrote  this  volume  espe- 
cially for  the  "Nation's  Library"  (of 
England).  His  aim  was  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Eu- 
genics, the  object  of  those  who  advocate 
a  eugenic  policy  and  the  problem  of  Eu- 
genics. Eugenics  is  not  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun,  though  the  serious  study 
of  it  on  a  large  scale  is  a  new  develop- 
ment. In  the  second  chapter  the  writer 
quotes  from  the  Greek  poet  Theognis  of 
Megara  (525  B.  C. )  "We  look  for  rams 
and  asses  and  stallions  of  good  stock, 
and  one  believes  that  good  will  come 
from  good,  yet  a  good  man  minds  not  to 
wed  an  evil  daughter  of  an  evil  sire,  if 
he  but  give  her  much  wealth.  " 


HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS 

PKEPAKE  BY  STUDYING  PAST  EXAMINATIONS 


Tlit-tp  |ui»l  pxHimmiliiiiih,  willi  :,n-.-t-r  -  rrtlt-Mfd 
nil  •■lull  t ,  w  ill  |H  f  JIlIT  III**  hluilrnl  In  p..--  itnt 

teubtn.  H*pNtf  ftp  Civil  BerrlM  examination 

..fT.-r.-cl    in  uuy  ..»!*•  In    ltit»   I  man.    Tfc>M>  B»- 
rr  ur>y r*Ptj,  ne-.ii.  all  of  1 1n  hi. 
■  lilt*  <lir*-*>t  hi|>**im  i»iuu  of  -I     I  _  ■  Hip.-., 
oiiiiui-iiiuiier   of  h  (Jural  inn  fur  Sm  lurk. 


VOKK  SUlf  IUMUMIKMS  fn  14  nr  PAST 
Wlltl  ANSWfKS  LOMPLI It 


14  Us.  hxam 
14  Yrs.  hxam 
14  Yrs.  lixam 
14  \  rs.  hxam 
14  Yrs.  Hxam 
14  Yrs.  K\am 
14  Yrs.  I.xam 
14  Yrs.  hxam 
1 4  Y  rs.  hxam 
14  Yrs.  I:\am 
14  Yrs.  hxam 
14  Yrs.  hxam 
14  Yrs.  hxam 
14  Yrs.  hxam 
14  1  rs.  hxam 
it  >  i -s  ■  Exam 
1 4  Y rs.  hxam 
14  Yrs.  hxam 
14  Yrs.  hxam 
II  Y  rs.  hxam 
500  Questions 

'Solutions  i 

Price  i.f  am  i 
ilia-  '.'1  aiibjrcta 
for  t-iirii  labjeet. 

BALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Box  N.  Rochester,  N 


in  Arithmetic, 
in  Grammar, 
in  Geography, 

i.  in  Physiology, 
in  Methods, 
in  C|vi|  (io\ ., 
in  U.  S.  Hist., 
in  Ellg.  Com  p., 
in  Bookkeeping, 
in  School  haw  , 
in  Alifehra," 
in  Gen.  Hist., 
in  khetoric, 

l.  in  Literature, 
in  ISotany, 
in  Physics, 
in  Chemistry, 
in  Zoology , 

l.  in  Geology, 
in  School  hcon., 
in  Reading, 

on  to  nil  i>rnl>leni«. 

.ultji'rl  :!.",  rent.  :    an,  i 

■pletc  for  s'J.oii.  irklck  I: 


w  ith  Ans  .25 
v.  ith  Ans  .2S 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
.'  ith  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
«  ith  Ans  .25 
•  ith  Ans  .25 
vs  ith  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
with  A ns  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
with  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
w  ith  Ans  .25 
M  ith  Ans  .25 

MkJceU,  MM  : 


Health  Merry-Go-Round 

*  AeVobe  wlib  ehoMD  comimnloBi  ferjoui  children  d 


J  \oeaiion.  Kf|>s  tlirm  off  the  etiri-t  Mwl  Hllertt  ».>u  of  *..rrv  Pf»- 
U]  ridel  i'leat,  healibj  borne  amtisriiirnt,  of  trhieh  the  rhlldrm,nrrrr  lire. 
fU  Absolutely  Safe;  No  Cogs.  Str..nrW  butli  of  ir»n.  nr*f  an! 
In  wood,  llepair  proof.  Omainnn  to  f lie  lawn  or  to  toe  )molic  plajr. 
J!  grounds.  With  or  without  c*im|>r.  Organ  for  muelr. 
\-  Kvt-ry  Machine  Guaranteed*  >im  ^«  Wi'-V-  TRIAL.  Write 
HI  for  Fr«  JlluMrat«<l  Catalog. 

y      Let  us  also  send  you  literature  ami  price!  on  our  Children's  Slides 

I-  and  other  p)ajr0OUJld  outfits. 

U       DEALERS  WANTEI.— Attractive  Prorroaition. 

^Health  Merry-Go-Round  Co.,    DcptJ32,^  Quincy,  111. 


j«*  \  Giant  Playground 
Apparatus 

increases  efficiency  in 
the  school  and  Statistics 
show  that  it  will  reduce 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Catalog  and  full  particulars  oil 
application. 
GIANT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Dcpt.Q 


M0NTESS0R1  SIMMER  COURSE 

Montessori  Teacher  -  Training  School 

Instruction  in  the  theory  and  use  of 
the  .Montessori  materials.     Resident  and 
day  students.    $30,000  building  adjoin- 
j  All  .Saints'  Episcopal  Church.  Ele- 
mentary and  college   preparatory  courses. 
I  ih  year  teacher -training   course  bouius 
Oct  i,  1915.    For  illustrated  folder  address 

MRS.  J.SCOTT  ANOKRSON,  Directress, 
Torresdale  House,  Torresdjle.       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Be  A  Traveling  Salesman 

Esreri--ce  unnewarv.  Earn  Big  Pay  »h:ieyoo 
leurn.  Write  for  biu  hf  tof  positions  open,  and  testimc- 
rinta  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  earn  sluo  to 
S500amrnth.  Addressour  nearest  office.  Dept.  54s 
■  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATIC. 

Chicaro,         New  York,         San  Francisco 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 

for  D.  S.  Government  positions.  ^60  to  $l*iO  a  niontli. 
Annual  vacations.  Short  lioum.  Tliousands  of  aj»- 
pointments  coining:.  1  luufireils  of  appointments  every 
mouth.  MPuU"  unuert— s»ry.  Common  etiucatiou 
.siiilieicut.  Kxceltent  chances  for  teuchers.  Write 
immetliatelv  forlree  list  uf  posi lions  now  ohtainahle. 
FRANKLIN  .NSTITUTE.      Dept.  T9J,      Rocheiier.  N.  Y. 


Most  Dainty  Souvenirs  at  Close  of  School 

w  ill  now  be  found  in  our  Heavy  Satin  ltibbon  Bookmarks.   Sizes  2^x9 

and  1  SfeXU  inelies. 

Send  nl  once' 10  cents  for  two  samples,  both  sires,  and  we  will 
enclose  Catalog  which  bus  on  it  Hie  seven  beHiuiful  colors  which  we 
luruish  and  paper  »lips  with  poems  which  we  print  ou  the 
ribbons  —  t hey  are  sentiments  suited  lor  the  retined  tastes  of  our 
Teachers,  and  appeal  to  all  grades.. 

IT  too  late  to  send  for  samples,  we  will  select  lor  yon,  the  sanK 
day  order  is  received,  ami  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Our  New  L'oems— "A  Unppj  Vocation,"  "Mj  Dear  Pupil." 
We  can  put  ou  these  above  marks— name  of  your  School,  County.  District  number,  state.  Date  and  Teacher* 
name  Price  Lists— Ten  large  "Size  RlblKin  Marks  with  Teacher's  uame,  etc..  f  1.30— additional  ones.  allOJi 
cents  each.  Ten  small  size  ltibbon  Marks  with  Teacher's  name,  etc.,  83c— additional  oues.  G  cents.  Without 
name,  etc.,  loM  and  ti  cents  each.  ...  ,    ,  r  .    .  , 

Pnpil'H  iiniiic<  nud  School-offleiols  nun  be  printed  on  large  marksinstead  of  poem  if  desired, 
(limited  to  80  names)  for  l"ic  additional  on  the  above  price  list.    Will  send  tree  one  sample  Ismail)  with 
alog.  2  cent  stamp  appreciated:       BROWN  &  BROWN,         llepl.  100.         Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Valparaiso  University 

(Accredited) 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 


The  University 


was  founded 
September  16", 
1873,  with  the  idea  of  giving-  to  every 
person  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
thorough,  practical  educuation  at  an 
expense  within  his  reach.  That  such 
an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  each  year,  since 
the  beginning-,  the  attendance  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Summer  School  £  ™ 

largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
Summer  Term  will  open  May  2.5th  and 
will  continue  twelve  weeks.  The  Mid- 
Summer  Term  will  open  June  22nd  and 
will  continue  eight  weeks.  During 
these  terms  the  University  will  offer  an 
exceptional  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  their  work.  There 
will  be  beginning,  intermediate,  ad- 
vanced, and  review  work  in  the 
following 

Departments  S^T&SS 

garten  Methods,  Primary  Methods, 
Education,  Manual  Training,  Scientific, 
Classical,  Engineering,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, Agriculture,  Law,  Pharmacy, 
Medical,  Dental,  Expression  and  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Com- 
merce, Phonography  and  Typewriting, 
Review. 

The  Expenses  Are  The 
Lowest 

Tuition  $90.00  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room, 
§1.80  to  $3.00  per  week. 

Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  President,  or 
OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President 

43rd  Year  Will  Open  Sept.  21,  1915. 


National  Kindergarten 
College 

ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  President. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL — June  14  to  August  6. 

KINDERCiARTEN   AND  PRIMARY  METHODS. 

Model   ]H>n]Onstr;ilinn  Schools. 

Credits  applied  on  regular  Courses. 

Resident  Dormitory  on  College  Grounds. 

Come  to  a  school  where  instruction  received  will 
have  practical  value  in  your  fall  work. 

For  lull  information  address 
Box  30,  2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  PHYStCAL 
EDUCATION  AND  EXPRESSION 

FOR  WOMEN 

SUMMER  SESSION—' '»'<•  26 

—■•  —     Aug.  1,1915 

Swedish  Gymnastics,  Aesthetic  and  Folk 
Dancing, GameB, Theory  Work,  special  Lectures. 
TWO  Y  EAR  NORM  A  L  COURSE  gives  thor- 
ough and  practical  training  in  all  hrauches 
FALL  TKKM  opens  Sept.  Hi.  1915. 
For  catalogs  address 

MIIS.  ROBERT  L.  PARSONS,  Director. 
l:{0  S.  Wabash  Ave.,     Chicago,  Illinois 


The  University  of  Vermont 
Summer  School 

The  Coolest  Summer  School  East  of  the  Rockies 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Burlington  on  Lake  Champlain, 
July  5  to  August  13. 

For  information  address  J.  F.  Messenger,  Director 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  1915 

American  College  of  Physical  Education, 

Inc.  ( Co-Educational.)  IncludingSchool  for  Phys- 
ical Directors,  School  for  1'layground  Workers 
FIVE  WEEKS,  July  1st  to  Aug.  5th 
f'laecpc  wi"  he  conducted  in  all  branches  of.  Physi- 
VlaSSCS  cai  Education.   They  will  he  open  to  be- 
ginning and  advanced  students.    Each  department 
w     be  in  charge  of  a  s  pecialisl . 

Hundreds  of  Teachers  SKtfSSS 

and  combine  it  with  their  tegular  tenoning  work,  and  thus  caru  more  1110067. 

rquarter-of-a-inillioti  dollar  building 


Clinton  E.  Gibson 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting-  a  like- 
ness of  Clinton  E.  Gibson,  formerly  Man- 
ager Advertising  and  School  Equipment 
Department  of  the  American  Seating 
Company,  Chicago.  He  has  recently 
severed  this  connection  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  western  branch  of 
Langslow,  Fowler  Company,  headquar- 
ters, 9th  Floor,  McClurg  Building,  218 


The  Schools 


Mioourti.cto,         Year  Normal  Cimrae  begin*  Sept.  II! 

BEND  FOT?  OVIt  ANNOUNCEMENT.   Address  Secretary, 

Box  2i-4Sii<l  K  Grind  Illvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Most 
of  the  prominent  educators  will  remem- 
ber meeting  Mr.  Gibson  in  connection 
with  exhibits  held  at  the  various  super- 
intendents'meetings  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  he  having  been  ac- 
tively identified  in  promoting  the  most 
up-to-date  equipment  insuring  the  max- 
imum efficiency  in  the  schoolroom. 

Progressive  methods  have  created  radi- 
cal changes  in  equipment,  and  after 
twenty  years'  service  in  this  field  of  en- 
deavor Mr.  Gibson  has  decided  to  ally 
himself  with  those  who  consider  the  in- 
dividual needs  paramount  to  theold  meth- 
ods of  rigid  discipline  as  exemplified  by 
mass  teaching.  Mr.  Gibson  terms  this 
the  '  'Moulthrop  Period"  of  School  Furni- 
ture and  at  the  present  time  an  awaken- 
ing and  change  is  being  developed  which 
represent  a  distinct  evolution  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  growth  of  the  past  quarter 
century. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  a  native  of  New  York 
state,  but  was  reared  in  the  center  of  the 
furniture  industry  located  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Michigan,  and  from  his  long  experi- 
ence is  particularly  well  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss equipment  conditions.  Furthermore, 
he  takes  a  personal  interest  and  pride  in 
the  development  of  schools  in  all  their 
phases,  being  father  of  three  children 
ranging  in  ages  from  the  kindergarten  to 
high  school. 


People  want  a  preacher  "to  be  an  in- 
telligent man  and  a  man  with  gumption 
enough  to  administer  congregational  af- 
fairs."  But  the  increasing  cry  is  for  a 
spiritually-minded  man  along  with  these 
other  things.  This  thought  is  one  of  the 
"submarines"  launched  by  George  Whar- 
ton Pepper,  LL.  D.,  a  lawyer  of  nation- 
wide reputation,  in  a  series  of  lectures 
on  preaching  delivered  at  Yale  last 
month  entitled,  "A  Voice  from  the 
Crowd."  The  exclusive  serial  rights  to 
publish  the  heart  of  this  series  of  lec- 
tures has  been  granted  to  The  Sunday 
School  Times.  A  post  card  request  ad- 
dressed to  The  Sunday  School  Times, 
Philadelphia,  will  bring  a  three  weeks' 
free  trial  of  that  paper. 


Is  He  Crazy? 

The  owner  ofa  large  plantation  in  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  fine  figs  grow,  is  giving 
away  a  few  five-acre  fruit  tracts.  The  only 
condition  is  that  figs  be  planted.  The 
owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a 
cooperative  canning  factory.  You  can 
secure  five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the 
canning  factory  by  writing  the  Eubank 
Farms  Company,  636  Keystone,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  They  will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees 
for  $6  per  month.  Your  profit  should  be 
if  1,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  is 
crazy  for  giving  away  such  valuable  land, 
but  there  may  be  method  in  his  madness. 


Do  You  Remember  the  "Brownie  Days"  and  "Goblin  Nights"  of 
Your   Childhood  ?     Let  the   Children  of  Today  Enjoy  Them  in 

THE  BROWNIE  BOOKS 

<2}p  N.  Moore  Banla  and  Alpha  Santa  Benson. 


The  Brownie  Primer 

98  Pages.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  35c. 

Little  stories  told  with  all  the  Brownie  charm. 
A  few  are  arranged  in  dialogue  form  so  that  the 
children  take  part  in  the  action  —  become 
Brownies  themselves. 


The  Second  Brownie  Book 

128  Pages.   Illustrated.    Cloth,  35c. 

The  Second  Brownie  Book  follows  the  same 
plan  in  the  second  grade.  The  authors  have  dwelt 
upon  the  traditional  industry  of  the  Brownies  so 
that  the  lessons  instruct  as  well  as  amuse. 


The  Brownies  and  the  Goblins 

128  Pages.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  35c. 

An  excellent  book  for  use  in  the  third  year. 
The  Brownies  re-appear'  with  their  friends,  the 
Gray  Goblins,  making  all  good  boys  and  girls 
happy  while  having  a  jolly  time  themselves. 

May  we  send  you  the  Teachers'  Catalogue?  It  fully  describes 
THE  BROWNIE  BOOKS  and  many  others  you  ought  to  know. 


A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


j  PARENTS 
!  SCHOLARS 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

who  are  interested  in  securing  the  best 
looking  and  longest  wearing  and  low  cost 

GRADUATION  DRESSES 

should  write  us  for  free  samples  of 
"SERPENTINE  CREPE"  and  booklet, 

showing  how  to  make  very  tasty  gowns  at 
a  cost  of  not  over  $2.50  each. 

PACIFIC  MILLS,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

EARN  MONEY  m ^SSr.^m 

WRITING  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS.    $25.00  to  $100.90  each. 

We  show  you  how  you  can  TURN  YOUR  IDEAS  INTO  DOLLARS  right  in  your  own  home. 
Easy,  fascinating  work.  No  special  talent  necessary— just  common  sense,  and  our  help 
TREMENDOUS  INCREASING  DEMAND.  SEND  AT  ONCE  for  FREE  hook  of  VALUABLE! 
INFORMATION  and  SPECIAL  PRIZE  OFFER. 

Chicago  Photo- Playwright  College,  Box  278,  wz,  Chicago 
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THE  I AIRD  &  m  Wilts  (IKS 


The  School  Dictionaries  ol  Today 


A  MODKRN  SKRIKS  OF  BOOKS  embodying  the  original 
ideas  of  Noah  Webster,  entirely  different  from,  and  superior 
to,  all  other  school  dictionaries. 

Authoritative   Comprehensive  Practical 

The  only  properly  graded  series  of  school  dictionaries 
published.  High  School  and  Collegiate,  Students'  Common 
Schoql,  intermediate,  and  Elementary  Editions. 

OFFICIALLY  adopted  and  recommended  by  progressive 
schools.     Read  what  I  hey  say :  ■ 

'•I  do  not  know  ol'  bettor  school  dictionaries  than  those  published 
by  Laird  &  Lec."— M.  A.  Cassidy,  Supi.  Public  Schools,  Lexington,  Ky. 

"In  definitions  and  etymology  and  in  words  both  popular  and  tech- 
nical, it  maintains  a  high  standard  ol'  excellence." — Prof.  D.  W.  Html, 
Dept.  <>l  English,  Princeton  University. 

"The  school  editions  in  accuracy,  conciseness,  typography  and 
convenience,  surpass  anything  in  those  lines  heretofore  published."  — 
Jds.  .1.  Kco£h,  Dean  of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

IT  IS  THE  DESK  DICTIONARY  that  will  do  Hie  pupils 
the  nmst  good,  and  the  Laird  X-  Lee  Websters  with  their  sim- 
plified system  of  diacritical  markings  have  made  practicable 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  as  a  text  booh  in  schools. 

DqnM  you  think  YOU  oughl  to  investigate  the  Laird  &Lee 
Webster?  Write  for  briefs  and  specimen  pages,  and  receive 
free,  our  instructive  booklet,  "  Key  to  Successful  Dictionary 
Work." 

LAIRD  &  LEE,  Inc.,  Publishers,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


In  your  school — you  need  this  truly 
wonderful  sharpener.  Its  fine  steel  cutters  wont 
^et  dull  and  wont  break  the  pencil  point— and 
two  sets  of  them  are  now  furnished  so  that  the 

machine  may  be  kept  in  constant  operation.  It's  a  school 
tool  you  can't  get  along  without.  It's  a  little  beauty — coin- 
pact,  neat  and  handsomely  nickeled.  It  encourages  neat 
habits  and  prevents  the  mistakes  due  to  indistinct  pencil  marks. 
Four  inches  high.  At  your  retailer's  or  from  The  Stewart 
Manufacturing  Company,  32BWells  Street,  Chicago.  Price 
complete — with  two  sets  of  cutters  and  clamp— now  only  $2.00. 
No  pencil  sharpener  is  complete  without  two  sets  of  cutters. 

Insist  on  the  Stewart 


The  Exposition  as  a  Teacher's 
Laboratory 

The  value  to  America  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Expositidn  at  San  Francisco  was 
strikingly  demonstrated  'luring  the  ses- 
sions of  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  April  5  to  10  111  the  great 
Exposition  Auditorium,  Many  think  of 
an  Exposition  as  a  sublimated  curiosity 
shop,  where  strange  things  may  he  seen 
and  talked  about— and  forgotten.  But 
there  is  more.  The  Exposition  is  a  great 
university  laboratory,  where  one  may  e" 
and  learn  more  in  a  few  days  than  could 
possibly  be  acquired  in  long  months  of 
study  or  travel. 

Now  at  the  suggest  ion  of  the  Exposi 
tion  officials  'having  in  charge  the  promo 
tion  of  convention.-;  and  congresses,  com 
ing  conventions  send  in  advance  commit- 
tees of  acknowledged  experts  who  visit 
the  Exposition,  conduct  a  thorough  sur- 
vey and  make  a  tabulated iis1  of  all  ex- 
hibits which  in  any  way  bear  upon  the 
subjects  to  be  considered  by  their  par- 
ticular convention,  together  with  accu- 
rate information  regarding  the  location  of 
each  exhibit  and  the  easiest  way  to  reach 
it.  A  copy  of  this  survey  or  bulletin  of 
exhibits  is  given  to  each  delegate  and 
certain  hours  are  designated  during 
which  the  members  may  visit  the  Expo- 
sition siiiglj  or  in  bodies  and  find  in  each 
palace  a  corps  of  lecturers  ready  to  ex- 
plain all  about  the  exhibits  which  they 
may  wish  to  study,  adding  demonstra- 
tions wherever  the  exhibit  is  a  working 
one. 

The  8,000  California  teachers  fell  upon 
this  plan  with  an  enthusiasm  that  made 
its  promoters  gasp.  Eager  young  per- 
sons they  were,  and  they  gathered 
up  information  like  animated  sponges. 
They  will  go  out  over  the  country  teach 
ing  "Exposition"  for  years,  for  their 
knowledge  was  not  dug  from  dry  books, 
but  gathered  through  the  eye  and  the 
ear  —first  hand. 

In  the  magnificent,  Philippine  exhibit, 
for  example,  they  buzzed  and  swarmed. 
Every  one  of  them  wanted  to  know  all 

al  t  this  new  development  and  to  lee 

how  our  little  brothers  of  the  far-off  is- 
lands were  coming  along  under  the  new 
Hag.  Here  dark,  alert,  young  men,  cour- 
teous to  a  degree,  and  as  full  of  life  as  a 
watch  spring,  enthusiastically  lectured 
and  smiled  and  explained  and  pointed  out, 
and  corrected,  and  all  this  with  a  patience 
as  remarkable  as  it  was  effective.  They 
earned  the  good  will  of  everybody — 
which  is  a  valuable  asset.  They  showed 
the  development  of  raffia,  from  the 
growing  plant  to  the  material  every  girl 
knows  about.  They  explained  Manila 
hemp  from  the  first  sprout  to  the  twisted 
rope  that,  every  American  has  used  at 
some  time  or  another.  They  showed  the 
teachers  surpassingly  beautiful  tables  of 
narra  and  camagon  wood,  harder  and 
heavier  than  mahogany,  tables  valued 
at,  nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  and  then 
explained  that,  these  were  all  made  by 
the  school  children  of  the  Philippines. 
Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  people  of 
the  Islands  had  worked  in  wood  for  bun 
dreds  of  years;  but  with  the  advent  of 
the  American  the  crude  product  of  their 
skill  has  changed  wonderfully.  The  na- 
tive has  been  given  new  tools,  new  con- 
ceptions of  the  woodworking  art  and  he 
has  grasped  quickly  the  modern  idea  and 
is  already  creating  a  wide  market  for 
his  work. 

Each  year  all  the  native  Philippine 
teachers  are  gathered  in  an  institute, 
where  they,  are  taught,  new  ideas.  For 
instance,  methods  of  sewing  are  given 
them,  beginning  with  the  simplest  stitch 
and  progressing  to  the  most  involved 
stitch.  A  new  method  in  woodworking 
is  introduced.  These  things  are  carried 
away  by  the  delegate  teachers  and  are 
again  presented  at  the  local  institute, 
when  every  teacher  in  the  Islands  b  arns, 
and  in  turn  transmits  this  acquired 
knowledge  to  the  pupil. 

This  sketchy  summary  of  ttie  work 
done  by  the  lecturers  of  the  Philippines 
is  merely  an  example  of  what,  occurred 
at  all  the  exhibits.  The  Palace  of  Edu- 
cation is  laid  out  in  streets  and  avenues, 
and  the  location  of  each  exhibit  is  indi- 
cated on  the  guide  book  with  reference 
to  these;  for  instance,  "The  California 
Educational  Exhibit  in  the  Palace  of 
Education  is  located  at  4th  and  5th 
Streets  and  Avenue  B,  Arthur  H.  Cham- 
berlain,  Director.    Motion  pictures  of 


EstetbrooK 

School  Pens 


r 


Esterhrook 
:hool  Pens  arc 
specially  made  to 
meet  the  require- 
ments of  school 
work,  and  how  well 
they  do  it  is  shown 
by  their  universal 
use  in  the  public 
schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

At  al!  dealers.  Send  (Or  for  useful  metal 
box  containing  sample-,  of  school  pens. 

Fsterbrook  Pen  Mfo.  to. 


■s;  c  w  \  orl<. 


f'arrnlen.  N.  J 


GOLD  MEDAL  CRAYONS 

"BOSTON" PRESSED  CRAYON 

Free  from  gloss 

LECTURERS'  CHALKS 

White  and  Colored  Square  Sticks. 


Eight 


SCHOOLWCRAYONS 


"SPECTRA"  PASTEL 

For  School  I'se. 
BLACKBOARD    CRAYONS.    ETC.  ETC. 

Send  for  samples,  color  charts  and  Catalog. 

BINNFY  &  SMITH  CO,. 


SI        Fulton  St., 


New  York 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

A  good  text-book  for  grammar  schools 
and  smaller  high  schools  is  the  new 

SCHOOL  KITCHEN  TEXTBOOK 

by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  published  April  9. 

It  has  a  complete  modern  course  planned 
for  one  year  with  two  lessons  a  week. 
There  are  A9  lessons  on  cooking  and  food 
groups,  and  68.  pages  (20  chapters'!  on' 
household  science  proper.  (The  appendix 
has  also  'M  lessons  on  sewing.  ) 

The  book  gives  a  plan  for  school  credit 
for  home  work.  It  also  provides  for  school 
work  with  no  cost  for  equipment.  It  is 
easy  as  a  book  can  be.  Mailing  price, 
60  cents. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

M  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


GRAMMAR 


Few  are  those  who  learn 
grammar  in  school-.  The' 
books  and  systems  are  in 
fault.    I  have  new  book  and  new  svstem." 
G.  S.  HUGHS,    915  E.  55th  St.,  CHICAGO. 

14'  AMTPn      "  r"  educuted  young  lady,  prefei  ably  .» 

ft  t\W  I  CI'      teacher,  to  do  out-door  ^durational  work 

dufiec  sunimrr  mmttie      fewaMtil   posit**'"  il»er.i.-<s  ptjve  s»usf»<.  torr 

Salarj  P80.00  pel  uioutti.  AdJici.  P.O.-  Bttrftt,  ElFl  ALIVN.I. 
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25  to  50%  HIGHER  EF Ki- 
el ENGY  in  Light— aud  bet- 
ter Ventilation  is  provided  by 
JOHNSON'S  WINDOW 

SHADE  ADJUSTERS 
flakes  ordinary  Shades  extra- 
ordinary in  the  matter  of  ad- 
mitting the  upper  or  best  light, 
.'list  the  thing  for  your  school. 


id 
l  ■ '  ■ )  ■ 


R.  R.  JOHNSON,  rVTI'r. 

7210  fberhardt  Avenue.  Chiragn.  III. 


Wanted :  To  hear  from  teachers, 

especial ly  Public  School  Music  Teachers,  desiring 
pleasant  ami  highly  renvu  nerative  summer  work.  Some 
who  in  past  years  have  taken  it  up  as  vacation  work 
have  succeeded  so  well  that  they  have  remained  in  it. 
permanently.  Yon r  ex perienee  will  prove  n n  excel len t 
preparntion  for  this  special  work,  which  involves  some 
traveling  and  calling  upon  teachers.  Liberal  arrange- 
ment for  drawing  account  nnd  commission.     Address : 

111  A\ ACER  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT, 
4041  Brexel  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MOTHERS  AND  TEACHERS 


who  wish  to  pre- 
pare their  children 
for  the  first  school 
year,  should  send 
for  the 

Faulkner  Primer  Builder 

It  gives  the  child  training  in  concentration. 
Teaches  first  lessons  in  writing  and  reading. 
Lays  foundations  of  arithmetic.  33  stenciled 
cards  8%xl2  inches— one  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  figures  1  to  9.  Postpaid  $2.50. 
The  Faulkner  School,  Dedham,  Mass. 


Wholesale  School  Supplies 


Sentence  Builders,  Number  Builders.  Word 
Builders.NumhcrCards,  Phonograms,  Clock  Dials. 
Sewing  Cards.  Drawing  Stencils,  Colored  Sticks 
Pegs  and  Cubes.  Peg  Boards.  Weaving  Mats.  Tm' 
Money,  Dissected  Maps,  Gummed  Stars  &  Seals. 
Baphia,   Reed,   Yarns.    Cords,    Modeling  Cln\ 

SciBSOre,  Folding  k  Cutting  Taper,  Water  Colon,  Drawing  Paper 
Writing     Paper,    TaliMl,    Paste,    Dictionaries,    Maps,  Glol.es. 

The  Dobson  Evans  Co.,  40  E-  Long  St.,  Columbus  Ohio 


CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  TO  TEACHERS 


Medals  and  Badges 

FOR 

School,  College  Music 

Class  Pins  and  Pins  for  Engraving 
Manufactured  hy 

Artistic  Medal  &  Badg'e  Co., 
1  Beekman  St.,        New  York 

Send  for  Catalogue 


m 

ICLAS  SPINS! 

RINGS  StMEDALSl 
C.K.GR0USE  CO.  catalog  free 

INorthAttleboroNass.Box  A4 


LEARN   TO  DRAW 

Successful  illustrators,  cartoonists  and  designers 
earning  (20  to  $100  a  week.  Develop  your  talent  and 
I  urn  it  into  money.  Our  students  earning  big  sala- 
ries. Send  sample  of  your  work  todav  tor  tree*  criti- 
cism and  big,  illustrated  hook.  WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL  OF  ART,  958  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cube  and  Square  Root  mVthod 

is  SHORTKST.  EASIEST.  One  5  cents.  Fifty  M.00. 
A.EVANS,    1050  Sandusky  Avenue,     KANSAS  (II  V,  KANSAS, 


ORATIONS,  \t 


debates,  essays,  etc. .  prepared 
Twelve  years'  experience. 
P.  A.  MILLER'S  LITERARY  AGENCY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Every  Teacher  and  Pupil 
needs  a  10  cent 

SEE=R1TE  PENCIL 
POINTER.  Hundreds 

of  thousands  in  use.  Espec- 
ially adapted  to  the  pocket, 
1  school  room  or  desk  Will 
!  last  for  months.  Will  not 
I  breakthe  lead,  waste  the  pen- 
cil or  litter  the  floor.  The 
adjustable  blade  shaves  like  a  plane.  Special  prices  to 
teachers  in  dozen  lots.  Send  a  dime  and  get  one. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SF.ARIGHT  MFG.  COM- 
PANY,    45  Fort  Street,  East,  Dc-p't  "D"   Detroit,  Mich. 


Literary  Assistance 

All  work  prepared  to  order. 

Debate  Outlines,  any  subject.  Both  affirmative 
aud  negative  SI. tin,  either  .30c.  Complete  discus- 
sions $2.50  per  thousand  words. 

Essays,  Orations,  Speeches,  etc.,  on  any  subject 
and  for  any  occasion  $2.50  per  thousand  words. 
Outlines  $1.00  each. 

Manuscripts  of  all  kinds  revised  $1.00  per 
thousand  words. 

Book  RevlewB  a  specialty. 

JOHN  H.  ARNOLD, 
Cedar  Fails,  Iowa 


school  architecture,  equipment,  class 
work  and  activities.  Photographs  of 
school  architecture."  And  so  with  the 
dozens  of  other  Educational  exhibits  in 
the  many  buildings.  Brief,  but  tre- 
mendously gratifying  to  one  who  but  for 
the  little  bits  of  information  might  have 
spent  hours  hunting  for  this  particular 
exhibit. 

About  700  congresses  and  conventions 
are  scheduled  to  meet  in  connection  with 
the  Exposition.  Not  one  of  this  re- 
markable list  but  will  find  at  the  Expo- 
sition a  mine  of  useful  study,  made  easy 
and  simple  by  the  special  guide  books 
mentioned  above. 


Shorthand  for  Preparatory 
Schools 

Hitherto  the  most  simple  of  shorthand 
systems  have  been  much  too  difficult  to 
introduce  into  elementary  or  preparatory 
schools,  though  the  advantage  of  a 
knowledge  of  shorthand  even  to  the 
youngest  of  students  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged. McEwan's  Shorthand  was 
invented  some  years  ago  by  Oliver  Mc- 
Ewanwho,  for  a  number  of  years,  labored 
with  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  in  the  vain  effort 
to  so  simplify  his  system  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  busy  men  and  wo- 
men. 

McEwan's  Shorthand  had  been  taught 
in  the  eleoientary  and  preparatory  schools 
where  the  oldest  student  was  under 
eleven  years  of  age.  Here  children  of 
seven  and  eight  were  able  to  learn  it 
with  great  ease,  and  showed  considera- 
ble enthusiasm  in  its  study.  An  impor- 
tant point  discovered  was  that  all  the 
children  who  undertook  the  study  of  Mc- 
Ewan's Shorthand  passed  with  excep- 
tionally high  marks  in  their  English  ex- 
aminations. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  interest  the 
principles  of  primary  schools  in  this  sys- 
tem with  a  view  to  its  introduction,  and 
special  instruction  by  mail  or  personally, 
at  a  nominal  cost,  is  to  be  given  through 
the  summer  to  teachers. 


''Bible  Stories  and  Poems,"  the  book 
of  daily  Bible  readings  which  Dr.  Wilbur 
F.  Crafts  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, having  had  a  good'  reception  in  its 
Home  and  School  Edition  and  its  Super- 
intendents' Edtiion,  is  about  to  appear 
in  a  revised  "Students'  Presentation 
Edition,"  with  all  the  seventy-six  Tissot 
pictures  in  color,  and  fifty-four  added 
pages — twenty-two  pages  of  New  Testa- 
ment Ethics  from  Moffatt's  "New  Tes- 
tament in  Modern  English;"  four  con- 
taining ethical  lessons  on  the  Command- 
ments and  Lord's  Prayer;  ten  givinvr 
lists  of  the  great  art  and  literature  that 
are  based  on  the  Bible ;  twelve  filled  with 
small  pictures  of  oriental  objects  classi- 
fied; four  containing  testing  questions  ; 
two  filled  with  complete  indexes.  The 
book  may  be  used  as  a  textbook  of  the 
English  Bible  whenever  it  is  desirable. 
The  main  feature  of  the  new  edition,  as 
of  the  old,  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  stories  by  its  poems.  It  is  to  be 
issued  in  the  first  week  of  June  and 
mailed  at  once,  on  previous  orders,  to 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges  so 
far  as  their  friends  may  order  them  at 
half  price  before  the  date  of  issue,  fifty 
cents  each  postpaid.  After  publication 
the  book  will  be  fifty-four  cents,  not  pre- 
paid, at  wholesale,  and  $1.00  net  at  re- 
tail. Dr.  Crafts  has  given  the  editorial 
work  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
leading  men  in  twenty-five  religious 
bodies,  and  has  raised  about  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  to  pay  for  plates  and  other 
costs  of  production  that  books  may  be 
sold  without  profit  to  the  publisher,  at 
mere  cost  of  paper,  press  work  and 
binding. 

The  Summer  Class  of  the  St.  Louis 
Watchmaking  School  begins  June  1. 
This  practical  school  is  in  its  twenty- 
ninth  year.  See  announcement  on  an- 
other page. 


EXTRA  MONEY,  TEACHERS 

We  pay  liberally  for  furnishing  our  Free  I 
School  Information  to  prospective  boarding  I 
school  students.    Write  for  details.  I 


Association  of  U.S.  Boarding  Schools 

Times  Bldg  ,  N-  Y.  or  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago^ 


The  Universal 
5elf=  Pronouncing 
School  Dictionaries 

Entirely  new  and  up- 
to-date,  the  Universal 
Self-Pronouncing 
School  Dictionaries 
stand  in  their  several 
classes  as  the  most 
complete  and  modern 
hand  dictionaries  pub- 
lished. They  include 
all  ordinary  words  in 
the  English  language 
and  many  new  words 
not  found  in  other  dic- 
tionaries. They  give 
the  correct  spelling, 
pronunciation  and  di- 
vision into  syllables,  clear,  concise  definitions 
and  exact  shades  of  meaning,  capitalization 
of  proper  words,  classify  all  words  as  to  their 
parts  of  speech,  and  contain  important,  Byn- 
onyms  conveniently  right  in  the  body  of  the 
dictionary.  In  clearness  of  type,  fullness  of 
contents,  and  logical  arrangement,  these  dic- 
tionaries n  re  specially  adapted  to  the  needsof 

H hi ii  School  Edition .  JU^v^, 

contains  voluminous  appendix  of  valuable 
information.  Bound  in  cloth,  90  cents,  with 
leather  back,  $1.50. 

Common  School  Edition,  gggjgjl 

pendix  of  valuable  information.  Cloth,  65c. 

Popular  School  Edition,  ^f^h'il01^: 

pendix  of  valuable  information.   Cloth,  40c. 

JUST  ISSUED 

Student's  Vest  Pocket  Edition. 

-287  pages;  appendix  of  valuable  information. 
Cloth  20c.  Flexible  leather,  round  corners, 
red  edges,  40c. 

At  Booksellers  or  From  the  Publishers 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co., 

1006=1016  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

A  New  Book  J3y 
Douglas  C.  Jtidr/ley,  Professor  of  Geography 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 
With  TypeStudy  Stories  Written  by 
JjUra  M.  Eycstone,  Critic.  Teacher,  Train  ing  School 
Illinois  state  Normal  University,  Normal,  III. 
Publication  Day,  June  10,  1915 
The  book  covers  the  work  given  on  this  subject 
in  the  Course  ol  Study  for  the  Schools  ol  [Ilinols, 
month  by  month,  and  supplies  material  which  teach- 
ers every  where  l'md  threat  difficulty  in  obtaining.  It 
is  prepared  along  different  lines  from  anything  yet 
published  for  this  subject.   The  language  is  simple  for 
t  he  pupils'  study.  The  instructions  and  information 
ror  the  teacher  are  the  most  tie  Unite  ever  furnished  In 
tins  line.    Every  teacher  of  Home  Geography  should 
have  the  hook. 

Send   40c   in   money  order  or  bank  draft  for 
sample  copy.    We  cannot  send  free  copies. 
Eep7-esentetiives  wanted  far  state  nnd  county  Institutes- 

Mcknight  &  Mcknight,   Publishers,    normal,  ill 


Drawing  Books  ll°£?%e  t^ffi 

the  Most  Helpful,  the  Most  Interesting  and  the 
liest  for  all  Grades.  Write  for  Introductory 
Prices. 

THE  UNION  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Nashville,  lenn.  Atlanta,  <ia. 

HALL  &  McCREARY,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  LEWIS  STORY  METHOD 
OF  TEACHING 
READING  AND  SPELLING 

In  Normal  Insiractor-Primary  Plans  for 
April  1915,  read  "A  Critic  Teacher's  Experi- 
ence—" by  Ruth  O.  Dyer. 

For  complete  information  address 

G.  W.  LEWIS  PUBLISHING  CO., 
4806  St.  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Shorthand  by  Mail,  $10 

Complete  course.  Standard  system.  Easy. to  Learn. 
Easy  to  read.  Can  he  read  like  print.  You  risk  noth- 
ing, your  judgment  decides.  Address  O.B.C.,  Box  47, 
Greenfield,  Ohio,  for  information,  it  is  FREE. 

The  Lawton  Duplicator 


Thirty  days  free 
trial  to  t  e  a  c  h  e  r  s. 
Write  for  catalog  C. 
giving  size  and  out- 
free  trial  offer. 

IIEKTOGltAPIl  HFO.  ft 
DUPLICATOR  CO. 
i'  Murray  St.,    N.  \,  City 


I  PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION 

Regents' 

Review  Books 

'Copyrighted  and  Trade  Mark! 

The  questions  asked  by  the  Itegeuls  of  N.  Y. 
Stale  for  the  past  15  years  as  a  test  for  the 
completion   of   the   work    in  (,|{\MMVK 

SCHOOLS.    MM. II    SCHOOLS    i   for 

TEACH  I1I1S'  CEKTI  I  K  A  l  i  s. 

The  only  boo  Us  ii  p  I  ii  dale,  as  the  uew  ques- 
tions are  added  alter  each  ex  am  inn  I  ion. 

The  questions  are  grouped  by  topics  making 

the  1 '  ts  SI  ITABI.i:  I  OK  CLASS  I  -I 

with    th.     |, AT  E    EXAMINATION  PA- 
PERS at  the  end  of  the  books. 

Used  for  review  work    in    nearly  every 

school  ill  N.  V.  Slate  and  in  11  

in  every  stale  In  the  tnion. 

Over  .300,000  Copies  Sold 

Indispensable  in  preparing  for  i ;  i-;<;  ENTS9. 
TEACH UltS',  or  (  l\  IL  SERVICE  EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

Question  and  Answer  Book  .  in 
Arithmetic       Geography       El.  English 
U.  S.  History    Physiology  Spelling 
Algebra  Drawing  Geometry 

IstYr.  Lug.     2nd  Vr.  Lug.  Biology 
4th  Yr.  ling.    3rd  Yr.  Eng.      IstYr.  Latin 
Eng.  History    Anc't  History    Civil  Gov. 
Physics  Hist,  of  Edu.  Psychology 

Amer.  History    Chemistry  Botany 

Price  25c  each:  for  class  use  20c  each  post- 
age paid  or  $2.00  per  dozen  net. 

W'itbau  order  for  a  do/.en  or  more  of  one 
kind  we  enclose  an  answer  book  free. 
4®*  Let  MS  send  you  a  dozen  or  more  of  each 
kind  for  your  school.  You  can  return  any 
not  -minted  and  icmit  for  the  others  when 
disposed  of.  They  will  cost  your  pupils  only 
about  tic  each  and  ihev  are  worth  more 
than  this  to  any  one  studying  these  subjects. 
Address  all  orders  to 

W.Hazleton  Smith,117  Seneca  St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


A  New  Mental  Arithmetic 


Hy  C.  S.  PALM  t  il.  II 
PALMER'S  111  Alt 

meet  the  need  fo 
seventh  anil  ei| 
thoroughly  ne^ 
animations.  1 
t  he  labor  of  co 
to  sup  pi 


sla  High  Sri  | 

been  coin  pi  led  to 


sf  the  ii 
grade  examii 
taken  from  f 
•  I.  nt-  and  sol 
of  differente 
anil  many  sup 
will  arouse  in 
No  class  or  tc 


I...  Principal  or  th. 
.   1 1! I  I II  ill  I II  ha: 

ir  special  mental  work  iu  the  sixth. 
lh  grades.  Classes  that  study  this  book 
rave  no  fear  of  mental  tests  in  an  \  ex- 
chers  who  use  the  book  will  he  san  d 
anally  searching  for  suitable  examples 
leir  regular  class-work.  It  contains 
il  examples  given  in  the  Metv  York 
nsduringthe  past  five  years;  also  many 
al  tests  given  by  district  supcriiitcn- 
nspectors  to  determine  the  efficiency 
s.  Itcontains  tables,  rales,  analyses 
ions  for  both  students  and  teacher.  It 
<t  and  enthusiasm  i  n  t  he  dullest  classes. 1 
irean  afford  to  lie  without  it. 


Price,  single  copy  20  cents 
Price,  for  class  use  15  cents  per  copy 
Address  VI.  Hazelton  Smith,  117  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y." 

How  to  Teach  Drawing 

This  book  tells  the  teacher  bow  to  proceed  from  dav 
to  tiny.  What  to  have  pu  pils  do.  What  questions  to 
ask.     What  answers  lo  require. 

DRAWING 


The  book  is  for  teachers  only,  the  pupils 
provided  with  models  which  can  he  prepared 


teacher  and  pu pii 
Teachers  area 
Drawing  by  s 
slantially  bom 
tralions.  Prlc 
fltg-We  hav 
book,  with  qu* 
l he  use  of 


being 
the 


i  given  iu  the  hook, 
ill  examination  in 
The  hook  is  suh- 
diagrams  and  illus- 


ist  added  a  chapter  on  Color  lo  this 
ousattbe  bottom  of  each  page  lor 
hers   preparing   for  examinations. 


Price  of  the  complete  book,  prepaid,  35  cents.  \d 
rlress.  YV.  HAZLETON SMITH,  117  Seneca  St.. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  

Report  Cards 


Seneca  St.,  iJulfalo,  Si 


ted  for  keeping  a  record  of 
upils  for  each  review  during 
•ml  answers  for  one  pupil  a 
"ranged  for  the  Hfgnaitire  of 
Size  of  each  7%x4  inches. 
*z.  25c.  Wend  10c  for  sample 
HAZLETON  SMITH,   I  17 


Seat  Work 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Scries. 
By  Elizabeth  Merrick  Kkipp,  B.  S. 

SO  LANOUACiE  SHEETS 

50  A  KITH. Ml  IIC  SHEETS 

50  GEOGRAPHY  SHEETS 

50  MISCEI  I  \\Ol  S  SHEETS 

50  DRAWING  SHEETS 
Sizeof sheet,  3>Jx5— Colored,  Illustrated  with  full  di- 
rections for  using  each  set,  and  adapted  to  all  grades 
of  school  work. 

Price.  25  cts.  per  set  of  50=5  sets  $1 
Keep  your  pupils  busy  nnd  they  will  give,  you  no  trouble 

Special  Offer 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send  Hie 
five  complete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 
50  cents  in  stamps. 

One  From  Many. 

'The  Busy  Work  Series  are  hist  what  people  w  ant. 
Seuti  me  JVOO  sets,  luo  ol  a  kind.  The  series  are  just 
excellent  aud  I  shall  do  some  splendid  work  for  you 
selling  them  In  Iowa."  I* rut.  <>.  A.  Collins,  Stuart 
Iowa.  Address.  W.  HAZLETON  SfUTH,  117 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N  .  Y. 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR 


AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Jane 


Like  a  Real  Party 

STORIES,  COLOR, 
MUSIC,  DANCING, 

in  these  taking  new  books 
for  the  primary  grades 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 


The  Siinbonnel  Babies  in  Holland 

Eululie  Osgood  Grovei: 

In  the  latest  chronicles,  the  Snubouuets, 
who  have  just,  returned  Jrom  overseas 
wanderings,  relate  their  adventures.  Both 
sea  and  laud  figure  in  the  story  and  Hol- 
land with  its  interesting  people,  odd 
sights  and  customs  is  the  ceuter  of  action. 
In  t  he  heart  of  the  Netherlands,  as  guest  of 
hospitable  kinsmen,  the  Sunbounels  take 
a  happy  part  in  the  pleasures  and  busy 
home  life  of  the  Dutch  people.  The 
crowning  experience  is  a  visit  to  the  little 
Princess  JuHaua,  who  by  the  way  is  just 
beginning  her  own  school  life,  ami  with 
whom  they  drank  tea. 

1'iofusely  illustrated  in  colors  by  the 
lluihet  of  the  Suubouuet  Babies,  Bertha 
Melcher  Corbelt.  50  Cents. 

Fairy  Plays  lor  C  hildren 

Mabel  B.  Goodlander,  of  the.  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York. 

in  dainty  dramatic  form,  Miss  Good-' 
lander  presents  niue  of  the  children's 
favorite  stories  :  The  Honest  Woodcutter, 
The  Klves  and  the  Shoemaker,  Mistress 
Mary  Gives  a  Garden  Party,  Kiug  Midas 
and  others.  In  nearly  every  case  they  are 
accompanied  by  simple  music  and  dances 
with  directions,  also  by  instructions  for 
costuming  and  staging  the  plaj'S. 

Illustrated  with  thirty-one  halftones 
made  from  photographs  of  children  at 
various  stages  of  the  plays.         40  Cents. 

Coven  by  Hapgood  in  colors. 

Rand   McNally   *  Company, 
Chicago    -   New  York 


Magazine  Subscriptions 

Without  Expense 

tor  your  -  school   library  — moludiug"  your  favorite 
Educational  Journals — through  a  new  plan  ready  Sep- 
mr address  Now— to  make  sure 


terauerlsl.  Mail 
of  getting  ou  the  list  ti 
proposition  which  will 
teachers  in  seciirittgsucl 
Free  Teachers'  Helps 
sept.  1st  delivery  to  tliosi 
LYflAN  A.  SKINNER,  3 


talog  will  also 
whose  addrei 
Outfield  S(. 
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DETROIT 


YOU  CAN  BE  A  NURSE 

Hospital  training  at  home.  General, 
medical, obstetrical,  gynecological  and 
surgical  nursing.  Instruction  by  phy- 
sician's and  graduate  nurses.  20  years' 
experience.  Allilialed  with  The  Central 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  Send  for 
tree  books  to  (Miss  Frazier.  Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia  School  for 
Nurses,  Chestnut  Street,  Phil, 
adelphia,  Pa. 

TEACHERS  WANTED ! 


To  a  limited  number  w 
ilion  to  advertise  ourc 
ing.  Peiimauship.  Sjoci 
at  home  or  in  our  c< 
work  wanted  and  senr: 
and  FKKE  BCUolarsl 
CIAL,  COLLEGE, 


!  will  give  12  months  FT  SEE  tu- 
illege.  Shorthand,  Bodkkeeii- 
'logy,  Civil  Service,  etc.  Sjtudy 
lkge  classes  at  'Boone,  stale 
at  once  for  lull  information 
ip.     uoom;  COiUMER- 

HOONi:,  IOWA. 


TO  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 

The  Muscograph  makes  free,  easy,  rapid 
writing  easily  acquired.  Price  15 cents. 
Institute  aeenls  wanted. 
MUSCOGRAPH  CO.,  Greenfield ,  O. 


ToartlOPC  *''v<>  bright  capable  ladies  to  travel, 
Itd-Jli/I  j  demonstrate,  and  sell  dealers;  525  to 

1       ■  s.vi  per  week  ;  railroad  fare  paid. 
GOODRICH  DRUG  CO.,  Omaha.  Nebr.,  Dept.  DJ 


Old 
agon ) 


C/;„„,„  A  //.,..„  witEB38  Gemnne stumps.  111  cl. 
Stamp  Silbum  Me*ico,Maeo>(tiK<'r  .n.. ...... I. 

Tasmania  (landscape),  Jamaica  (waterfalls),  etc, 
List  Free.  We  Bnr  Stamps.  IirssilAN  STAMP  CO.,  St.  Loula,  tto. 

ELOCUTION 

Would  you  like  <o  studv  Elocution? 
I  will  give  you  LESSONS  by  MAIL 

and  teach  you  the  art  of  Public 
Speaking,  Dramatic  Reading  and 
Entertaining.  Elocution  will  make 
you  popular  and  earn  you  money. 
With  my  lessons  mothers  can  teach 
their  Children  to  Recite.  Only  the 
best  literature  taught.  If  you  cannot 
Co  away  to  school,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Send 
4  cent  stamp  for  Sample  Illustrated  Recitation. 

in>  MlRfl'l  SCH00I  01  EXPRESSION.  Inc. 
Eoi4JB,     North  End  Station,     -    Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Great  Idea  in  School  Seating 

We  have  been  to  see  the  "Movies.  ' 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  the  ordinary 
show  with  that  designation.  That  would 
h;trdly  call  for  record,  or  excite  as  much 
attention  as  if  we  should  say,  "We  have 
not  been  to  see  the  movies." 

The  "movies"  we  mean  are  the  Moul- 
throp movable  school  desks,  and  the 
visit,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  was  more 
interesting  than  one  to  the  best  of  the 
film  sort. 

We  had,  of  course,  known  of  the  new- 
est idea  in  school  seating  and  had  seen 
rooms  thus  equipped,  but  we  had  nol 
S,een  it  in  its  full  .levelopment  or  appre- 
ciated its  surpassing  qualities  as  fully  as 
on  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  fine 
school  buildings  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

School  systems  have  developed  through 
the  years  and  school  curricula  have 
taken  on  a  changed  character.  Much 
study  has  been  given  to  courses  of  study 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  all  classes 
of  children  under  the  training  best 
adapted.  Appliances  and  equipment  are 
provided  in  a  measure  formerly  un- 
dreamed of,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  best 
results  for  the  pupils.  The  former  fixed- 
ness of  course  for  all  degrees  of  careers 
and  mentality,  has  in  some  measure, 
given  place  to  a  varied  course  adapted 
to  different  tendencies  and  aims. 

In  like  manner  the  benches  of  the 
earlier  day,  which  gave  little  heed  to 
the  length  of  legs  or  strength  of  back, 
grew  to  the  individual  desk  and  the 
single  chair,  which  has  been  considered 
the  best  type  of  school  seating  fop  many 
years.  These  have  been  screwed  to  the 
floor  and  there  they  have  stayed,  as  much 
apart  of  the  room  as  the  walls  themselves. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
style  and  adaptability  of  this  type  of 
desk,  but  its  quality  of  immobility  is 
a  continuing  feature.  School  courses 
and  training  have  grown  elastic,  but  the 
furniture  remained  fixed.  To  make  this 
individual  desk  movable  is  the  root  of 
the  "Moulthrop  idea.  " 

While  equipment  will  not  make  a  school, 
nor  good  furniture  take  the  place  of  the 
right  kind  of  teacher,  there  is  much  help 
in  having  these  things  well  fitted  to  their 
uses.  An  observation  would  lead  us  to 
say  that  there  was  actually  a  pedagogi- 
cal quality  in  the  latest  type  of  movable 
school  desks.  Indeed  we  can  easily  be- 
lieve the  statement  that  in  one  room  the 
experiment  was  tried  of  having  two 
rows  of  the  stationary  seat  and  two 
rows  of  movables,  and  that  there  was 
an  appreciable  difference  in  behavior 
and  results  between  the  pupils  occupying 
the  two..  But  whether  this  is  capable 
of  demonstration  or  not,  the  advantages 
of  a  room  equipped  with  the  movable 
type  are  evident. 

The  latest  type  gives  a  combined  desk 
and  seat,  constructed  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  seat  is  anatomic- 
ally correct,  and  the  desk  has  a  tilting 
top,  allowing  book  or  work  to  be  placed 
at  any  desired  angle.  It  also  slides,  giv- 
ing variation  of  distance  from  the  body 
to  suit  the  needs.  Ample  book  room  is 
provided.  A  drawing  board  may  be  at- 
tached to  desk  if  desired.  The  construc- 
tion is  such  that  even  "nervous  feet" 
are  not  apt  to  reach  the  supports,  to 
mar  the  furniture  or  disturb  the  occupant. 

Perhaps  you  can  see  the  desk  from  this 
description,  but  to  see  a  room  wholly 
equipped  with  these,  harmonizing  in 
wood  and  finish  with  the  room  -  itself, 
calls  for  still  more  emphasis  of  appre- 
ciation. 

It  is  not  the  individual  desk,  excellent, 
as  it  is,  as  much  as  its  use  in  the  mass 
which  especially  attracts  the  pedagogical 
mind.  Think  of  the  advantages  when 
the  center  of  the  room  may  be  entirely 
cleared,  the  desks  arranged  against  the 
wall — and  this  by  the  pupils  themselves 
in  a  fraction  of  a  minute — with  oppor- 
tunity for  drill  or  exercise.  Picture 
these  desks  in  group  form  around  a 
teacher  telling  a  story  or  carrying  on  an 
experiment.  See  how  one  section  of  a 
room  may  use  a  blackboard  at  side  or 
rear,  while  another  has  its  faces  and  at- 
tention at  the  front.  Note  how  the  best 
light  can  always  be  made  available  either 
in  changing  position  of  desks  or  angle 
of  top.  Or  suppose  a  room  is  seated  for  a 
certain  number  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
grade  require  more.  How  easy  to  bring 
in  additional  seats  from  some  room  other- 
wise situated.  There  are  many  more 
points  which  might  be  mentioned,  but 


we  do  not  need  to  more  than  suggest  the 
benefits  which  this  elastic  feature 
presents. 

And  we  almost  forgot  the  sanitary. 
We  went  into  one  room  fitted  with  the 
ordinary  screwed-fast  desk,  and  slick 
and  neat  from  the  janitor's  careful 
sweeping.  Our  guide  reached  down  to 
the  floor  and  from  the  obscure  recesses 
of  the  iron  supports  took  a  handful  of 
dirt.  We  did  not  need  to  be  told  what 
the  microscope  would  reveal  as  to  its 
eomposition,  and  the  room  was  absolutely 
clean,  too,  as  far  as  one  could  see. 

Although  these  seats  may  be  found  in 
hundreds  of  schoolrooms,  we  were  glad 
to  see  them  in  Rochester-  Here  they 
had  their  inception  and  here  they  are 
manufactured.  Many  good  things  in 
an  educational  line  have  emanated  from 
Rochester,  and  this  is  surely  not  the  least 
of  these.  They  embody  the  ideas  of  S. 
P.  Moulthrop,  for  thirty-eight  years  a 
teacher  and  lor  twelve  years  the  princi- 
pal  of  one  of  Rochester's  largest  schools. 
We  saw  the  first  chair,  from  which  the 
idea  has  developed,  which  was  merely  a 
make-shift  with  a  book  holder  attached 
to  an  ordinary  chair.  This  was  made  by 
Principal  Moulthrop  to  provide  for  a 
special  case,  and  the  result  was  so  good 
that  the  teacher  in  whose  room  it  was 
placed  wished  she  had  something  like  it 
for  all  of  her  pupils.  We  saw  several 
patterns,  showing  the  growth  of  the  idea, 
until  it.  reached  the  present  perfected 
form.  There  are  other  styles  than  the 
one  described  now  in  use.  one  with  sep- 
arate seat  and  desk,  and  an  attachable 
arm,  ideal  for  lecture  room  and  note- 
book. But  the  "Moulthrop  idea"  is  in  all 
of  them.  Fortunately  the  "idea"  was 
taken  up  by  a  firm  of  manufacturers, 
The  Langslow-Fowler  Company,  a  firm 
with  ample  resources  and  capacity,  and 
with  a  record  of  years  as  makers  of 
high-class  chairs.  They  saw  the  possi- 
bilities and  are  putting  their  resources, 
their  experience  and  their  record  into 
this  work,  and  the  product  is  worthy  of 
them, 

Mr,  Moulthrop,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  title  as  Principal,  wears  locally  that 
also  of  Colonel,  is  not  only  a  successful 
school  administrator,  but  is  an  enthusi- 
ast in  the  training  of  boys.  He  is  the 
representative  in  the  city  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  but.  for  many  years  has  had 
charge  of  summer  camps  for  boys.  We 
could  well  believe  him  when  he  said  he 
would  rather  have  the  credit  of  "taking 
the  children  out  of  a  cast-iron  frame 
than  to  lie  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York." 

The  World  Visualized 

We  have  before  us  a  book  of  675 
pages,  '  'The  World  Visualized  for  the 
Class  Room."  This  is  a  tabulation  of 
1000  Travel  Studies  through  the  stereo- 
scope and  in  lantern  slides,  classified  and 
cross-referenced  for  twenty-five  different 
school  subjects.  It  is  issued  by  Under- 
wood &  Underwood,  New  York  City,  who 
supply  these  views.  The  hook,  though 
listing  the  slides  and  views  furnished  b\ 
the  firm,  is  not.  a  catalogue,  as  such  are 
usuallyjjunderstood.  It  is  a  "Teacher's 
Manual"  and  is  prepared  under  the  gen- 
eral editorship  of  Frank  M.  McMurray, 
the  well  known  educator  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  College,  and  author 
of  several  educational  works.  He  has 
had  the  co-operation  of  twenty-four  other 
well  known  educators,  in  their  respec- 
tive lines.  For  instance,  .lames  Henry 
Hosic,  secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  has  the  chapter 
on  English  Composition  and  has  listed 
887  stereographs  or  slides,  with  1043  ref- 
erences to  them;  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris, 
director  of  Elementary  Teaching,  Pitts- 
burg, formerly  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
and  Richmond,  Va. ,  schools,  prepares 
the  chapter  " Home  and  Home  Life  of 
the  People,  "with  515  stereographs  and 
<v>8  references;  John  Burroughs,  author 
and  naturalist,  has  prepared  the  list  on 
"Animals"  with  134  stereographs  and 
143  references  to  them,  and  so  on 
through  the  twenty-five  school  subjects. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  practical  compila- 
tion and  makes  available  a  wonderful 
field  of.  illustration  and  instruction. 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let.  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 
—Abraham  Lincoln. 


Summer  Session 


Shorthand  and  Secretarial  training. 
Mail  courses  for  teachers  and  others.- 
Rapid  personal  instruction. 

IMPORTANT 

The  revelation  made  by  the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  light  line  system 
of  shorthand  that  he  abandoned  that 
style  on  making  the  discovery  that 
it  caused  writer's  cramp,  is  certain 
to  create  a  demand  for  teachers  of 
Shaded  Shorthand  and  particularly 
for 

McEwan's  Shorthand 

which  combines  the  simplicity  of 
light  line  shorthand  with  the  high 
practical  utility  of  Pitmanic  Shaded 
Shorthand- 

Special  Offer  to  Teachers 

by 

•'The  Shorthand  King" 

Oliver  McEwan 
Author  of  100  books  on  shorthand 
kevisor  of  Pitman's  Instructor  and 
Dictionary 
Declared  by  the  press  to  be 

"The  Greatest   Living  Authority 
on  Shorthand" 
"The  Shorthand  King" 
"The  King  of  Shorthand  Writers'' 
"The  Last  Survivor  of  the  Five 
Men  Who  Made  Shorthand 
What  It  Is  Today" 

McEwan's  Shorthand 

is  the  simplest,  the  briefest  and  the 
most  legible  system  of  Shorthand 
extant.  It  has  been  taught  in  pre- 
paratory schools,  where  the  oldest 
pupil  was  but  11  years  of  age,  with 
remarkable  success.  Every  pupil 
who  studied  McEwan's  Shorthand 
was  successful  and  in  addition  passed 
high  m  English  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  study  of  words  necessitated  by 
the  study  of  shorthand  in  which  they 
took  great  delight. 

McEwan's  Shorthand 

is  the  ideal  shorthand  for  schools. 
Children  delight  in  its  study.  It  is 
a  "100  %  Success"  system.  It  is  a 
simplification  of  Pitman's  and  there- 
fore helongs  to  the  Shorthand  family 
that  has  won  all  the  World's  Champ- 
ionships. It  can  be  learned  in  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  time  required 
to  master  Pitman's  and  in  consider- 
ably less  time  than  is  required  to 
learn  any  light  line  shorthand. 

It  is  a  Court  Reporting  System 

Teachers  are  wanted  everywhere  to 
learn  McEwan's  Shorthand  and  as 
an  inducement  to  begin  its  study 
are  offered  the 

FIRST  LESSON 
BOOK 

Send  today  for  the  first  lesson  book 
and  first  lesson  free.  Mention  this 
magazine. 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

Oliver  McEwan's  System  for 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Mr.  McEwan  was  the  originator  of 
organized  Secretarial  Training. 
By  means  of  Mr.  McEwan's  books 
any  trained  teacher  after  passing 
through  the  Course  by  mail  can  give 
the  training  successfully. 

Enquire  About  This  : 

Agent-Teachers 

for  McEwan's  Shorthand  and  Secre- 
tarial Training  are  being  appointed 
all  over  the  United  States.  Towns 
and  Counties  are  now  being  allotted. 
Teachers  are  assisted  in  every  way- 
possible.  Inquiries  from  their  lo- 
calities are  referred  to  them. 

Write  Today 
MR.  OLIVER  McEWAN 
The  National  College  of  Secretaries, 
122  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  -^liode>ire  to 
Blaster  McEwan's  Shorthand  or  to  change 
thei  r  occupation  and  become  Private  Secre- 
taries, who  earu  from  $1300  to  Jio.coo  a  year. 
Some  very  succtssful  secretaries  were 
Teachers. 


FREE 
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NORMAL' INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


Warm  Lunches  in  Wisconsin 

C.  B.  Stanley,  Principal  of  the  Wau- 
paca County  Normal  School,  New  Lon- 
don, Wisconsin,  writes  as  follows:  "I 
have  been  reading  the  articles  on  "Warm 
Lunches"  in  rural  schools  which  have 
been  running-  in  Normal  Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans.  You  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  warm  lunch  was  in- 
troduced into  Waupaca  County  three 
years  ago  through  the  medium  of  the 
County  Normal  and  that  this  year  about 
sixty  schools  are  carrying  out  the  idea, 
many  of  them  very  completely.  In  one 
school  they  have  a  kitchen  and  dining 
room  in  the  basement  and  twice  a  week 
there  is  a  regular  dinner  served  there. 
This  dinner  is  prepared  by  the  pupils  and 
teacher  and  served  as  meals  should  be  in 
the  best  regulated  homes.  Each  child 
has  his  place  at  the  table,  the  meal  is 
served  in  courses  and  every  attention  is 
given  to  it  with  a  view  to  making  it  a 
school  of  conduct  as  well  as  a  place  in 
which  to  eat.  ^^^^^ 

Commencement  "Oratory" 

The  practice  of  assigning  "highfalu- 
tin"  topics  for  commencement  essays 
and  orations  in  connection  with  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  is  punctured  in  an 
editorial  in  "Industrial  Arts  Magazine" 
for  April.  The  contrast  between  the 
subject  and  the  graduate  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  a  young  man  who, 
in  delivering  a  discourse  on  "Self-Re- 
liance," had  to  be  prompted  seven  times 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Such  topics  as  '  -My 
Experiences  in  the  Cultivation  of  an 
Acre  of  Corn,"  "The  Carpenters'  Trade," 
"A  Balanced  Meal,"  which  are  now  be- 
ginning to  appear  on  commencement 
programs,  are  commended.—  Wisconsin 
Ed.  News  Bulletin. 

A  new  law  in  Nebraska  provides  for 
courses  for  the  special  training  of  rural 
teachers  in  the  State  normal  schools. 
These  courses  include  rural  sociology 
management  and  organization  of  rural 
schools,  how  to  make  a  school  house  a  so- 
cial center,  home  economics  and  agricul- 
ture.   Course  to  cover  two  years. 

A  Premium  List  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Brown  County  (Wis.) 
Fair  is  issued  by  Jos.  F.  Nowitski,  county 
superintendent.  It  provides  for  a  varie- 
ty of  exhibits  in  the  line  of  school  work, 
for  graded  and  rural  schools  according 
to  grades.  Premiums  of  $1.25  and  $1.00 
are  offered.  The  superintendent  urges 
each  teacher  to  have  at  least  eight  ex- 
hibits from  a  school. 


The  Teachers'  Training  School  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education  will 
open  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  June  14,  and 
continue  until  July  24.  Similar  schools 
will  be  held  at  Crookston  and  Morris, 
Minnesota,  where  there  are  separate 
schools  of  agriculture  associated  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  object  of 
these  training  schools  is  three-fold:  To 
afford  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching, 
school  organization  and  management;  to 
offer  review  work  and  credit  courses  in 
subjects  required  for  common  school 
certificates;  and  to  give  special  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  manual  training, 
home  economics,  drawing  and  music. 


The  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers at  Nashville  will  have  a  summer  ses- 
sion of  ten  and  a  quarter  weeks  this 
year,  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first 
from  June  17  to  July  23,  the  second  from 
July  24  to  August  28.  The  facilities 
available  for  the  work  of  the  summer 
school  will  be  almost  double  those  of  last 
summer,  and  the  prospects  foretell  an 
unmistakable  advance  even  over  the  suc- 
cess of  that,  its  first  summer  session. 
The  increased  faculty  numbers  ninety- 
six. 

Undoubtedly  many  teachers  will  visit 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  their  vacations. 
The  Binney  &  Smith  Co.  of  New  York 
cordially  extend  an  invitation  to  visit 
their  booth  in  the  Educational  Building 
from  which  booth  situated  in  the  balcony, 
a  view  of  the  entire  building  can  be  ob- 
tained. Chalk  and  Crayon  drawings  by 
pupils  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  being  displayed  as  well  as 
some  new  crayons  which  should  prove  of 
interest  to  all  connected  with  art  work 
in  schools. 


AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS 


REPRODUCTIONS    OF  THE   WORLD'S    GREAT  PAINTINGS. 

Om^  P^nf  Farli  FOR  25  OR  MORE, 
ne  tent  Lacn  Postpaid  Size5^by8. 

BIRD  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

Two  Cents  Each  for  1  3  or  more.    Size  7  by  9. 

LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING 

For  schoolroom  and  home  decoration.     7  5  cents  and  $1.00  each. 


THE  Mill. 


Q  \TA L.OGUES    beautiful  Catalogue  of   1600  miniature   illustrations,  two   pictures  and  a 

Picture  in  natural  colors  for  5  two-cent  stamps. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,    Box  13,    MALDEN,  MASS. 


Excelsior  Literature  Series 

ANNOTATED  CLASSICS  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty  and  Thirty  Cent  Series 

THE  volumes  in 
this  Series  are 
carefully  edited  by 
capable  teachers  of 
English.  Some  have 
Biographical  Intro- 
duction. Notes  and 
Outlines  for  Study, 
as  noted.  They  are 
thoroughly  adapted 
for  class  use  and 
study  as  needed  in  various  grades.  The 
price  is  given  after  each  book. 

I  Evangeline.     Longfellow.  Biographical 
sketch,    introduction,    oral    and  written 

exercises  and  notes   tOc 

?.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Longfel 

low.    Introduction,  notes   10c 

5  Vision  of  Sir  Launt'al.    Lowell.  Bio 
graphical    sketch,    introduction,  notes, 

questions  and  outlines  10c 

7  Enoch  Arden.    Tennyson.  Biographical 
sketch,  introduction,  notes,  outlines  and 

questions   .  .  .'  10c 

9  Great  Stone  Face.     Hawthorne.  Bio 
graphical    sketch,     introduct  ion,  notes, 

questions  and  outlines   10c 

Browning's    Poems.      Selected  poems, 

with  notes  and  outlines.....  loc 

Wordsworth's  Poems.     Selected  poem 
with    introduction,    notes    and  outlines 

for  study   '.  10£ 

Sohrao  and  Bustum.    Arnold,  [ritrodui 

tion,  notes,  outlines   10c 

The  Children's  Poet.  A  study  of  Long 
fellow's  poetry  for  children  of  the  pri 
-  mary  grades,  with  explanations,  language 
exercises,  outlines,  written  and  oral 
work,-  with  selected  poems.  By  Lillie 
Paris,    Ohio   Teachers    College,  Athens, 

Ohio   .  10c 

19  A  Christmas  Carol.      Charles  Dickens. 

Complete  with  notes  .10c 

21  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,    ("'has.  Dickens. 

Complete  with  notes   .....10c 

■_•:)  Familiar  Legends.    Inez  N.  McPee.  & 

book  of  old  tales  retold  for  young  people .  10c 
2S  Some  Water  Birds.    Inez  N.  McFee.  De- 
scription  and  stories,  Fourth    to  Sixth 

.  grades'  -.  .  .  10c 

27  Hiawatha.     Longfellow.  Introduction, 

no'tes  and  vocabulary   .15c 

29  Milton's  Minor  Poems.  (L'Allegro,  II 
Renseroso,  Oomus,  Lycidas. )  Edited  b\ 
Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper  of  the  Murray  P. 
Tiilev  High  School,  Chicago.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  President  of  Alma  College, 
Michigan,  Supervising  Editor.  Biograph 
ical  sketch  and  introduction.  Notes 
and  questions  for  study ;  comments  and 

pronouncing  vocabulary   10c 

31  Idylls  of  the  King.  (The  Coming  of 
Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur  ) 
Edited  bv  Gyrus  Lauron  Hooper.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell,  Supervising  Editor.  Bio 
graphical  sketch,  introduction,  notes  and 
questions   for  study,   critical  comments 

and  pronouncing  vocabulary   15c 

?.?.  Silas  Marner.  Eliot.  Biographical 
sketch,  numerous  notes,  questions  for 
study  on  each  chapter,  critical  comments 
and  bibliography,  making  .  it  the  most 
complete  edition  published  1'or  class 
study.  Edited  by  Hiram  R.  Wilson, 
State  Normal  College,  Athens,  -Ohio. 
Thomas    C.   Blaisdell,    Supervising  Eili 

tor.-   238  pages.     Paper   20c 

34  Same,  in  cloth  binding   30c 

PUBLISHED  JOINTLY  BV 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company, 
Oansville,  N.  Y. 

AND 

Hall  &  McCrear-y, 

434  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 

Otdei  Fiom  Most  Convenient  Point  _ 


Blackboard  Stencils  at  Half  Price 

To  acquaint  you  with  the  Latest  and  Best  in  Blackboard  Stencils  we  will  mail  Postpaid  to  your 
address  One  Dollar's  worth  lor  Only  Fifty  Cents.   Your  own  selection. 

DamIokc  Each  5  cents.  Crapes,  Oak  Leaf.  Ma- 
DOE  UC1 »  pleLeaf,  [vy.Hofiy,  Mistletoi 
Flags,  Cnt-tail.  Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  Cupids, 
Santa  Clans,  Soldier  Boys,  Dutch  Boys,  Dutch  Girfs, 
Overall  Bovs,  Squirrels,  Kittens,  Puppies,  Reindeer, 
Rabbits,  Turkeys,  Butterflies,  Birds,  Swallows  Flying, 
Chicks,  Quail,  Dogwood  Blossoms,  Asters,  Carnation-, 
Cherries  and  Hatchet,  Pumpkins,  Vegetables,  Sun- 
flower, Pansies,  Wild  Roses,  Apple  Blossoms,  Easter  Lilies,  Morning  Glories. 

fillpnilflP  GftAnAilc  Size  22x.'H  inches.  Each  10  cents.  Apple  Harvest,  Cat-tails  and  Birds, 
v'cl"- 1,"<"  Jicm.ua  Large  Pumpkin,  Large  Turkey,  Holly  and  Berries,  Brownies  with 
Bells,  Soldier  with  Gun  and  Drum,  Hen  ami  Rooster  with  Chicks,  Bo-Peep  and  Her  Sheep,  Little  Gil  Is 
Holding  Calendar,  Large  Fireplace,  Spread  Eagle. 

f'i  I  *><>«!  11*4!  Size  17x23 inches.  Each  5  cents.  Goldenrod,  Sunflower,  Shocks  of  Corn,  Jack  O1 
Lantern,  Pumpkin  Wreath,  Holly  and  Bells,  Grape,  Flag  and  Eagle,  Easter  Lily, 
Holland  Scene,  Apple  Blossoms  and  Birds,  Flag,  Dutch  Windmill. 

Portrait*;  Animak  Rirric  Ft<»  17x22 inches.  Each5cents.  Washington,  Lin- 
rul  " StlllllUllS,  Oil  U»s  CIV*  coin,  (Hunt.  Garfield,  Martha  Washington.  Co- 
lumbus, Jackson,  Lee, Longfellow,  Whittier, Shakespeare,-  Scott,  Lowell,  Field,  sheep,  Rabbits,  Fox, 
Dog,  Lion,  Cat,  Elephant,  Reindeer,  Pig,  Wolf,  Goat,  Camel,  Buffalo,  Bear,  Bunny,  Goose,  Owl,  Hen, 
Rooster,  Eagle,  Hen  and  Chicks,  Hawk,  Peacock,  Locomotive,  Sunbonnet  Baby,  Dutch  Boy,  Overall 
Boy,  Santa  Running,  Hiawatha,  Eskimo,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Patriotic  Subjects  | 

Typical  Pilgrims,  Pilgrims  Landing,  Log  Cabin,  Mayflower,  Large  Turkey,  Colonial  Relics,  Santa  Driv- 
ing s  Reindeer,  Santa  Going  Down  Chimney,  Santa  Filling  Stockings.  Children  Hanging  Stockings, 
Merry  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd  With  Crook,  Wise  Men,  Christ  Child,  Madonna  and 
Child ,  Fireplace,  Flag,  Spread  Eagle,  Washington  On  Horse,  Washington  and  Betsy  Ross,  Boys  With 
Flags,  Uncle  Sam,  Roll  of  Honor,  Welcome,  Program,  Hiawatha  Running. 

Mali  Sten<*i1«3  si/e  82x34-    Eacn  lu  cents.  Size  34x44.    Each  20  cents.   Unite'!    I  • 
"      "  America,  S,  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia.   Any  group  of 

Rll«V  \A/nrL  ^ti>ni'ilc  For  6eat  work.  Per  set  10  cents  each.  Thanksgiving,  Christ 
"""^  **  siwiiiw  maSi  patriotic,  Valentine,  Easter,  Mother  Goose,  Hiawatha,  Es- 

kimo, Sunbonnet  Baby,  Brownie,  Children,  Animal,  Flower,  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  Native  Birds.  Pho- 
nic Stencils,  for  blackboard  use,  one  set  40  Diawings,  60  cents.  Busy  Work  Stencils  50  to  a  set,  35  cents. 
PhVfilnlnnv  Cf»iM>tlc  Bize22x34.  Each  10 cents.  Skeleton,  Circulation,  Human  Body, 
a  ujsiuiuyj'  ill         Heart,  Brain,  Stomach  and  Intestines,  Ear  and  Eye. 

We  also  have  a  large  variety  of  Help  Books,  Entertainment  and  Story  Books,  Classics,  Supplementary 
Readers,  Pictures,  Papers  and  Kindergarten  and  Primary  material  of  all  kinds. 

Our  prices  are  the  lowest.   Catalogue  Free  on  request.   Everything  sent  postpaid. 
Teachers*  School  Supply  House,  Dallas,  Texas,  Box  N  1509 


5  Magazines  55c 


Woman's  World,  Household  Magazine,  Farm  Life,  People's 
Popular  Monthly,  and  Teachers'  Gazette,  all  one  year  for 
55c.  All  live  with  Normal  Instructorand  Primary  Plansfor 
$1.50.  Mention  this  paper.  JOHN  WILCOX,  Miliord,  N.Y. 


'SPEECHES  THAI'  RING  TRUE' 


Ephfairn  Buchwald,     Dep't  N.    ID  East  129  St.,  New  Vork 


Write 

Moving  Picture  Plays . 

$10.00  to  100.00  each.  Constant 
demand.     Devote  all  or  spare 
time.  Start  work  at  once.  Cor- 
respondence course   NOT  RE- 
QUIRED,   Details  Free. 

Atlui  Publishing  Co.     i^t)  Alia-.  HI,!  .    Cincinnati,  Ohio 


kA/V(:P0ENS  WANTED 

LI  ll  * ou  may  write  a         ••>.-  hi       I  i 

11/^         perience  unnecessary.  Pub] 

B      guaranteed  if  acceptable.  Si-ud  ns  your  verses 

or  mblodies  t..,lav.   ftrlte  fur  rr.-e  . uiu»i  i.-  booklet. 

HARKS-fiOLDSnlTII  CO.,  Dept.  no ,  Wuhlagtaa,  D.  C. 


Teachers  Wauled 

Big  C'oniuiisskm.   for  Particulars  address 

Si.  Louis  Watchmaking  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CC|U||  for  Descriptive  Booklet  and  sample  of  our 
ti Guaranteed  All  \\  mil  c.i  limcre  Lnglish 
Slip=On  RAINCOAT  which  «>■  ship  ciiur»ea  pre 
paid  at  our  special  direct  price  ui  $11.75. 
PAKAHoi  \T  (  LOT  RING  I'O.,  Wnrren  Po 


.1  J  ,IH  I 


DUPLICATORS 

We  Will  Sell.  I  pi  .r-t  ;,ui»l  one  No.  1 
Ink  ulul  Sponge  eiuni'lete.  Suti- 
back.  SPECIAL  01  FEB  TO  TI 
\>.  I  i-ni  K  CO.  113  Amsterdam  i, 


lull  eoj.ios  made  Prom  your 
■ow  n  pen,   ts  pewriter. 


.  0.  i>. 

uriuce  -Hax7; 
ii  or  luiuieN 
''.It*. 

\i  »  Klllh 


DEBATES  AND  ESSAYS  OUI1.IN1  !>  -i  00  each 
subject.  Other  help  for  Teachers  on  special  terms. 
P.  S.  HALI.OCK.   Box  ,fo.\,    Wilmington,  Del. 

MoriE  STUDY  Ceriiticate,  Diploma,  Degree.  Cata- 
logue free.  Teachers'  Professional  College,  Austin, Tex. 


PLAYS     speakers,    Dialogues  and  Entertain- 

meuis.  Catalogue  free. 
Ames  Publishing  Company ,  Dept.  tl.  Clyde,  Ohio. 


1> 


SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.  L>. 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 
way,  in  one  volume: 
Knowledge  a  Vuunt>  Mju  Should  Have. 
Kiiimlrdse  a  Voiing  husband  Should  !tdvi>. 
Kmmledge  a  lolliei  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  fdthri  Should  Imp jr t  lo  His  Sun. 
Mtdnal  hmml.uVi-  a  tlu-tbdiiil  Should  hair. 
Knuivledge  a  young  Woman  Shoold  Havf. 
Knowledge  a  twins  Wilr  should  have. 
All  in  one  volume     Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Itjve. 

Illu>|ialed  '  knowledge  a  Mulliei  Shoold  Mpait  10  hVi  Djuvhhr 
\!  DO  postpaid     Medital  Knowledge  a  Wile  should  hjir 

Write  tat  -Other  Pttpto'fl  Opiaio&a"  and  Table  at  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  lit  Petty  Building,  PHILA.,  PA. 


▼    V     T  , 


Teachers  Attention! 

Increase  your  efficiency  by 
nsinga  DUPLI GRAPH,  Kepro- 
duced  from  pencil,  pen  or  type- 
writer. Invaluable,  for  making 
out  reading  lessons,  seat  work, 
busy  work, examination  papers, 
maps,  sewing  curds,  etc.  We 
l:a.ve  the  best  proposition  ever 
made  to  teachers.  Our  Special 
Offer  and  samples  of  work  will 
convince  you  immediately.  - 

Price  $l.UUand  upward.'' 


Detroit  Dupli^raph  Co.,  932  Henna  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED: 


Young  men  aud  women  of 
character  and  ability  to 

  prepare  for  a  pood  otlice 

position.  Will  allow  sufficient  time  to  prepare,  place 
you  iu  a  position,  and  let  you  earn  niouev  with  which 
it>  pay  lor  iraining.  Address:  I. A'.  SMITH,  Prop.. 
Greenfield  Ruiiue*-.  College,  Greenfield , Ohio 


The  Englewood  Hospital 

 f  YtiOS%ftfi  offers  to  young  women  of  good 

^-/*,**-*,U"    health  a  ,ral  charac- 

ter having  had  at  least  one  year  of  High  School  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  a  three  years  course  of  Training. 


Wedding  50 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  $< 
or  INVITATIONS  i 


>50 


Two  Envelopes  for  each.  Express  paij.  100  calling 
cards,  50c.  Printed  and  engraved  samples  on  request. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  i;o.,  Bux  A,  Palnesvtile, Ohio 


PARTIAL  PROSPECTUS  OF 

Normal  Instructor 
Primary  Plans 

For  1915-1916 


Mabel  B,  Soper 


Martha  Feller  Kins 


Fred  H.  Daniels 


Ellen  C.  Lombard 


Geoffrey  F.  Morgan 


Virginia  E.  Stone 


Maude  M.  Grant 


DESS  BRUCE  CLEAVELAND,  whose  full  page 

patterns,  especially  those  of  Poster  s  and  Mother  Goose 
designs,  have  won  such  universal  popularity,  will  give  another 
series  of  Posters  equally  as  attractive,  and  will  continue 
the  Mother  Goose  Border  Patterns. 

MARTHA  FELLER  KING,  who  is  Director  of  Art 
in  the  1915  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  whose  work  this  past  year  in  Normal  Instructor- 
Primary  Plans  has  won  such  favor  for  its  practical  value 
and  true  artistic  merit,  will  give  a  series  this  year  on 
Basket  Making  from  materials  easily  secured  by  coun- 
try teachers,  such  as  corn-husks,  grasses,  pine-needles,  birch- 
bark,  mosses,  etc. 

CRED  H.  DANIELS,  who  is  Art  Supervisor  of  the 
Schools  of  N  ewton,  Mass.,  and  author  of  important  art 
books,  will  take  charge  of  the  Picture  Study  this  year. 
In  addition  to  miniature  pictures  for  use  in  booklets,  etc. 
there  will  be  a  Full  Page  Picture  of  the  same  subject 
which  either  can  be  mounted  and  framed  to  be  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  or  converted  into  a  picture 
puzzle  for  busy  work. 

ISABEL  B.  SOPER,  Director  of  Art,  State  Normal 
School,  Bndgewater,  Mass.,  and  Teacher  of  Art 
Courses  in  the  Summer  School,  School  of  Education, 
Chicago  University,  will  give  a  series  of  her  popular  Seat 
Work  Lessons  consisting  of  Built-Up  Stories  from 
Cut-Out  Pictures.  This  unique  seat  work  was  origi- 
nated by  Miss  Soper,  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
her  normal  training  classes. 

\X/E  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  arrange  with  Mary 
B.  Grubb  to  prepare  a  series  of  Doll  Houses 
and  Their  Furnishings.  Miss  Grubb  has  supervised 
art  at  Galesbure,  III.,  Kal  amazoo,  Mich.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  where  she  is 
at  present.  She  is  favorably  known  as  a  Prang  lecturer  at 
Summer  Schools,  and  is  the  author  of  "The  Industrial  Pri- 
mary Reader"  and  "When  Mother  Lets  Us  Make  Gifts." 
Miss  Grubb  is  working  out  some  original  ideas  in  doll 
houses  which  never  have  been  given  before  in  illustrated 
and  printed  form. 

A  MONG  the  important  articles  planned  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  one  contributed  by  Ellen  C.  Lombard, 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  who  will  tell  of  the  work  of  the  Home  Di- 
vision in  securing  Co-operation  between  Home  and 
School. 

Another  important  contributor  is  Virginia  E.  Stone, 
Primary  Supervisor,  State  Normal  School,  Fredericksburg, 
Vi  rginia,  who  will  contribute  helpful  articles  on  Primary 
Arithmetic  and  Primary  Reading. 

QEOFFREY  F.  MORGAN,  A.  M.,  an  old  and 

valued  contributor  to  this  magazine,  will  supply  some 
brief  and  practical  discussions  on  the  teaching  of  the 
common  branches.  Mr.  Morgan  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Extension  Department  of  Ohio  University,  and  a  specialist 
in  elementary  education.  His  material  will  be  drawn 
wholly  from  observation  and  experience,  and  the  con- 
structive character  of  his  outlines  should  make  them  of 
especial  value  to  young  teachers.  The  various  notes  will 
appear  under  the  general  title,  New  Ideas  in  Teaching 
Old  and  New  Subjects. 

/™\NE  of  the  subjects  that  is  stirring  school  agitators  is 
Domestic  Science.  Surely,  we  shall  all  agree  that 
there  is  no  subject  so  far  reaching  in  its  results  as  this — the 
teaching  our  girls  to  be  efficient  home-makers.  Ethel 
Harriet  Nash  will  contribute  several  articles  on 
Cooking.  Miss  Nash  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  and  her  successful  experience  in 
isolated  rural  schools  promoted  her  to  Assistant  State 
Leader  in  Boys  and  Girls  Work,  Massachusetts,  which  is 
connected  with  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst. 


Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland 


Ethel  Harriet  Nash 


THE  announcement  that  D.  R.  Augsburg  is  to  con- 
tinue  his  wonderful  Drawing  articles  will  give  as 
much  satisfaction  to  our  readers  as  his  promise  to  do  so  gave 
the  editors. 

DHYSICAL  Education,  which  embraces  Hygiene, 
Gymnastics,  Games,  Rhythms  and  Relaxation  Exer- 
cises, will  receive  our  careful  attention.  Chief  in  impor- 
tance among  the  writers  we  have  chosen  to  contribute 
articles  on  these  subjects  is  Nella  H.  Cole,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  teaching  physical  education  in  her 
position  at  the  Bishop  Rural  Training  School,  North 
Adams,  Mass.  Under  the  general  head,  Games  and 
Relaxation  Exercises,  Miss  Cole  will  supply  a  series  of 
ten  articles,  beginning  in  September. 

The  esthetic  side  of  Physical  Education  is  well  provided 
for  in  the  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  the  magazine, 
written  by  Harriet  S.  Wardell.  These  dances  and 
posture  drills  have  been  worked  out  by  the  author  in  her 
school,  month  by  month.  The  series  Self-Expression 
Through  Posture  Drills  and  Dancing  will  continue 
through  the  early  part  of  the  next  school  year. 

\A/E  HAVE  engaged  a  number  of  writers  to  give  us 
helpful  articles  on  Nature  Study — Agriculture, 
among  whom  we  may  name  Lewis  S.  Mills,  A.  M., 

Agent  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  for  the  towns  of  Avon  and 
Farmington,  Conn.;  Gilbert  S.  Trafton,  Instructor  in 
Nature-Study,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn.;  M. 
J.  Abbey,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  West 
Virginia  College  of  Agriculture.  George  E.  Farrell, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  Assistant 
in  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work,  has  promised  to  supply  photo- 
graphs showing  something  of  the  accomplishment  of  20,000 
teachers  and  district  superintendents  with  200,000  pupils. 

"THE  past  year  has  seen  many  new  names  among  our 
contributors  and  next  year  will  see  still  more.  \\  e 
believe  in  variety  and  we  wish  to  encourage  teachers  in  the 
habit  of  writing.  Beginning  with  the  September  issue,  there 
will  be  found  many  new  names  in  the  table  of  contents 
every  month.  Many  of  our  old  contributors  will  be  repre- 
sented by  noteworthy  articles.  Among  our  valued  con- 
tributors is  Maude  M.  Grant,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  through  her  delightful  jingles  and 
as  the  originator  of  many  clever  ideas  that  aid  in  making 
the  commonplace  studies  fascinating  to  little  folks. 

INURING  the  coming  year,  the  Story  Section  will  be 
almost  a  magazine  in  itself.  More  and  more,  educa- 
tors are  advocating  the  use  of  stories  in  the  schoolroom,  to 
be  read  or  told  by  the  teacher,  or  given  to  the  children  to 
read.  This  section  will  contain  fairy  stories  and  stories  for 
correlation  with  geography,  history,  civics,  ethics,  nature 
study,  domestic  science,  hygiene,  etc.  They  will  be 
illustrated  with  tracing  pictures,  cut-outs,  blackboard  draw- 
ings, photographs,  etc. 

'"THE  abundance  of  usable  material  found  every  month 
in  the  Entertainment  Department  is  bringing 
forth  much  favorable  comment  from  our  readers.  This 
department  is  a  feature  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 
in  which  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pride.  Our  agents  tell 
us  that  many  of  our  patrons  say  that  the  entertainment  in 
the  magazine  is  alone  worth  the  subscription  price. 

DERTHA  E.  BUSH  will  continue  to  take  charge  of 
the  Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One- 
Another  Club.  This  is  a  guarantee  of  its  success.  The 
interest  in  this  department  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
as  the  years  go  on,  as  evidenced  by  the  hundreds  of  letters 
received  by  the  leader.  The  clever  little  expedients  of  the 
resourceful  teacher  as  described  in  these  pages  make  this 
department  one  ol  the  most  popular  and  valuable  of  the 
magazine. 


D.  R.  Augsburg 


Bertha  E.  Bush 


Lewis  S.  Mills 


Nella  H.  Cole 
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Nature  Study  as  a  Diversion 


|AVE  you  ever  peeped  into  the 
kindergarten  of  the  birds? 
One  summer  afternoon,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  see  a  pair 
of  ovenbirds  instructing  their 
young  lately  out  of  the  nest. 
They  tolled  the  little  golden-crowned  thrushes 
to  a  bubbling  spring,  where  they  taught  them 
to  drink  and  bathe  in  the  clean,  cool  pool 
that  formed  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
spring,  They  instructed  them  in  feeding 
and  flying.  With  depressed  head  and  tail,  a 
parent  bird  glided  with  mouse-like  motion 
between  the  leaves  and  grasses  and  through 
the  dead  sticks,  almost  as  inconspicuous  as 
the  dead  things  among  which  he  moved.  The 
bird  always  kept  just  far  enough  ahead  of 
the  wee  learner  to  enable  the  pupil  to  see 
the  insect  which  his  instructor  picked  up, 
If  the  prize  were  a  large  grasshopper  or 
moth,  when  the  expectant  fledgling  opened 
his  mouth  to  receive  it,  the  parent  quickly 
swallowed  it, — or  flew  away  with  it,  the 
young  in  hot  pursuit.  The  young  ovenbird 
usually  alighted  on  the  branch  just  in  time 
to  see  the  delectable  tidbit  devoured  by  the 
wise  parent. 

Thus  the  young  were  taught  to  drink, 
bathe,  hide  from  the  enemy,  seek  food,  and 
fly.  In  short,  after  a  few  days  of  parental 
tutelage,  the  fledglings  had  mastered  all  the 
accomplishments  of  strong,  young  birds. 

The  parent  and  teacher  might  profitably 
adopt  this  style  of  instruction  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  love  of  nature.  Teach  the  children 
something  about  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the 
birds,  the  butterflies,  and  the  stones.  What 
child  then  would  say  continually,  "What 
shall  I  do  next?  There  is  nothing  to  do.  I 
have  played  everything  that  I  can  think  of.  " 

After  heavy  showers  form  rivulets  that, 
carve  out  little  valleys  and  carry  mud,  sand, 
and  tiny  pebbles  to  the  street  gutter,  the 
brook,  or  the  river,  let  the  children  observe 
this  miniature  river  and  valley-making  car- 
ried on  before  their  eyes. 

Take  them  to  see  some  striking  natural 
phenomena,  great  rock  deposits,  fossiliferous 
rocks,  broken  and  bare  strata  of  rocks, 
and  tell  them  how  these  formations  were 
made  so  long  ago.    When  your  pupil  goes  on 
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a  picnic,  he  will  surprise  you  by  bringing 
home  a  good  specimen  of  puddingstone,  a 
large  crystal  of  mica,  a  fossil  shell  from  the 
rocks,  or  some  other  product  of  the  interest 
you  are  fostering. 


Common  Pleasures 

I  may  not  cross  the  ocean 

A  distant  land  to  see, 
But  there's  a  winsome  meadow 

Which  I  may  hold  in  fee; 
A  rippling:  rill  runs  gaily 

Adown  the  daisied  lea. 

J  may  no  old  cathedral's 

Majestic  spires  behold. 
But  solemn  woods  are  whispering 

Their  secrets  manifold; 
In  their  dim  aisles  of  verdure 

J  learn  things  never  told. 

1  have  my  storied  castles 
With  towers  and  turrets  plain; 

It  needs  no  toilsome  journey 
Their  portals  fair  to  gam; 

The  way  to  them  is  easy — 
"Tis  only  down  the  lane. 

Here  is  no  Alpine  mountain 
Willi  cloudy  crest  sublime, 

But  summits  still  more  lol  ly 
The  soul  is  free  to  climb; 

On  heights  serene  I  wander 
At  quiet  eventime.— A///  «/;/»'(/. 

From  "To  a  Summer  Cloud  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Emily  Tovmdn. 


When  you  are  on  a  walk  with  the  children, 
gather  a  basket  of  common  wi  Id  flower  plants. 
Place  them  in  a  deep  plate  for  observation. 
The  child  will  love  the  hepaticas  as  the 
rough  leaves  and  dainty  blossoms  unfold, 
and  the  bloodroot  as  the  waxen  petals  burst 
to  reveal  a  heart  of  gold.  After  a  while  the 
child  will  learn  where  to  find  the  cardinal 
Mower  in  blossom;  he  will  discover  the 
painted  cup  or  gentian;  he  will  pick  the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit  by  the  brook  and  t  he  wild 
columbine  nodding  among  the  rocks  of  the 
hillsides;  and  will  learn  where  the  pink  and 
white  laurel  grows.  All  the  countryside 
will  possess  a  new  interest,  tor  him  because 
of  these  discoveries. 

I  shall  always  remember  Brookline  as  the 
town  where  I  first  saw  the  dainty  American 
redstart  floating  about  among  the  leaves  of 
an  elm ;  Hyde-park-on-the-Hudson  as  the 
spot  where  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
meadow-Jark.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forgel  the 
first  time  that  I  heard  the  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  sing  in  Greenfield  ;  saw  the  scarlet 
tanager  in  Brockton,  or  flushed  the  green 
black-capped  warbler  from  t  he  swamp  grass 
in  Ellsworth  (Maine). 

A  little  boy  on  his  return  from  Palm  Beach, 
where  he  had  spent  several  months  in  one  of 
the  largest  hotels,  was  more  interested  in 
the  ostriches  than  in  anything  else  he  had 
seen  while  away.  I  was  thankful  that  the 
child  saw  something  on  his  trip  to  Florida 
that  really  awakened  his  interest.  Fostering 
such  memories  is  what  makes  one  place  differ 
from  another  to  a  child,  and  creates  in  him 
a  desire  to  travel.  It  cultivates  the  powers 
of  observation  and  renders  the  child  suscep- 
tible to  his  surroundings.  It  may  help  him 
to  choose  a  life  work  for  which  he  is  par- 
i  icularly  adapted. 

Faithful  instructor,  careful  mother,  wise 
father,  as  the  time  approaches  when  friends, 
parents  and  children  are  to-have  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  leisure,  choose  some 
simple  line  of  nature  investigation  to  pursue 
together.  It  will  fill  waste  moments,  add  a 
new  zest  to  life,  develop  and  quicken  the 
powers  of  observation,  and  give  health  and 
strength  "without  money  and  without  price.  " 
It  will  help  the  children  to  enter  into  their 
inheritance, 
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A  Daisy  Room  for  the  Last  Day  of  School 


|S  THE  school  year  draws  to  a 
close,  school  exhibits  are 
added  to  the  problems  of  the 
busy  teacher.  It  is  difficult 
to  display  school  work.  The 
reasons  are  obvious,  and  many 
a  teacher  who  prides  herself  on  the  general 
good  effect  of  her  schoolroom  looks  forward 
with  many  twinges  of  her  artistic  sense  to  the 
day  when  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  a 
cheap  bazaar  with  the  variety  of  work  shown. 

In  a  primary  room  of  the  Washington 
school,  in  Seattle,  last  year,  the  teacher  in 
charge  successfully  overcame  every  unpleas- 
ant condition  usually  seen  in  school  exhibits. 
She  did  this  by  having  what  she  called  "A 
Daisy  Room. " 

The  children  had  been  studying  the  daisy, 
had  planted  the  seed  and  watched  the  plants 
in  the  window-boxes  until  they  were  a  mass 
of  bloom,  had  molded  them,  and  were  skilful 
in  cutting  them  and  making  them  into  daisy 
chains,  so  when  the  teacher  suggested  a 
"daisy  room"  for  the  exhibition  she  had  many 
willing  helpers. 

The  sash  curtains  in  the  room  were  of  a 
deep  ecru  scrim.  This  was  made  a  daisy- 
patterned  fabric  by  pasting  groups  of  the 
flowers  cut  from  stenciled  design  on  each  cur- 
tain. 

The  dado  of  the  room  appeared  a  field  of 
growing  daisies;  the  same  effect  of  a  lower 
growth  covered  the  frieze  above  the  black- 
boards, and  the  molding  was  a  daisy  chain. 

The  children's  work  displayed  on  the  black- 
boards was  put  together  in  booklet  form, 
opening  back.  The  covers  to  these  were  a 
little  darker  in  tone  than  that  of  the  curtains. 
The  booklets  were  in  groups  of  threes,  and 
the  brass  clasps  which  held  the  sheets  to- 
gether were  fastened  through  pieces  of  tape 
which  also  furnished  a  hanger  for  the  book- 
lets and  extended  below  the  bottom  row  about 
three  inches.  On  the  end  of  each  tape  a 
bunch  of  daisies  was  pasted.  The  upper  row 
of  booklets  contained  one  child's  writing 
papers,  the  middle  row  his  drawings,  and  the 
lower,  his  paper  cuttings.  This  work  was  in 
sections  on  the  blackboard.    Between  the  sec- 
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tions  a  daisy  chain  fell  the  depth  of  the  board. 

A  daisy  chain  was  thrown  over  the  back  of 
each  .child's  desk  but  pasted  in  place  so  it 
would  not  be  brushed  off  by  those  passing  in 
the  aisles.    On  each  desk  was  a  cardboard  bas- 


ket, its  handle  entwined  with  a  daisy  chain, 
and  decorated  on  the  outside  with  daisies. 
In  the  basket  were  examples  of  the  child's 
clay  work,  weaving,  cardboard  construction 
and  raffia  work. 
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JUNE  POSTER  BORDER 

Patterns  of  the  Swan  and  the  Lily  may  he  found  on  the  poster  pages  40  and  41. 


Reading  and  Hand  Work  Lessons  on  Japan 


LESSON  I— THE  COUNTRY  OF  JAPAN 

Please  come  with  me  if  you  can, 
To  the  Islands  of  Japan  ; 
Wooded  slopes  and  valleys  low, 
Beauty  everywhere  you  go. 

Far  away  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  some 
beautiful  islands. 

They  are  the  Islands  of  Japan. 

Japan  is  sometimes  called  the  "Sunrise 
Land." 

The  flag  of  Japan  is  white  with  a  red  sun 
and  its  rays  upon  it. 

There  are  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys 
in  Japan. 

The  highest  and  most  beautiful  mountain 
in  all  Japan  is  called  Fuji-Yama. 

Its  top  is  always  covered  with  snow. 

When  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  the  mountain 
turns  all  kinds  of  beautiful  colors. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  people  worship  this 
mountain  and  believe  that  it  is  the  home  of 
their  gods. 

In  nearly  every  Japanese  picture  one  can 
see  this  beautiful  mountain. 

Hand  Work 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  blue  ocean  dotted  with 
green  islands. 

Cut  and  color  the  Japanese  flag. 

Make  a  picture  of  snow-capped  Fuji-Yama. 

LESSON  II— THE  JAPANESE  CHILDREN 

Little  children  of  Japan, 
Alluke  and  Masa  Chan, 
Most  polite  and  kind  are  they, 
Happy,  busy  all  the  day. 

Alluke  is  a  little  Japanese  girl. 

She  has  black  hair,  long,  slanting  black 
eyes  and  pink  cheeks. 

Masa  Chan  is  her  brother. 

He  has  black  hair  and  slanting  black  eyes 
like  his  sister. 

They  both  wear  long,  flowing  silk  gar- 
ments. 

They  are  very  happy  children. 

The  Japanese  fathers  and  mothers  do  not 
allow  their  children  to  cry  and  fret. 

They  teach  them  to  be  happy  and  busy  and 
good. 

They  teach   them  to  love  all  beautiful 
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things,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  water,  the 
birds  and  the  insects. 

They  teach  them  to  be  polite  and  kind  to 
everyone. 

Japanese  children  are  said  to  be  the  most 
polite  children  in  the  world. 

Hand  Work 

By  the  aid  of  an  outline,  draw,  paint  or 
sew  a  picture  of  Alluke  and  Masa  Chan. 

Paint  them  on  stiff  paper  and  cut  them 
out. 

LESSON  III— THE  JAPANESE  HOME 

Houses  made  of  light  bamboo, 
Painted  screens  the  sun  peeps  through ; 
No  beds  nor  chairs  in  all  Japan, 
Nor  in  the  home  of  Masa  Chan. 
Th«  house  of  Masa  Chan  and  Alluke  is 
mace  of  bamboo. 

It  has  only  one  very  large  room. 
Their  mother  has  many  very  beautiful 
screens. 

With  these  screens  she  can  make  the  one 
large  room  into  small  rooms. 

The  screens  are  very  pretty. 

They  have  pictures  of  birds  and  trees  and 
lakes  on  them. 

The  Japanese  house  is  very  clean. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  bamboo  cur- 
tains. 

These  curtains  are  rolled  up  during  the 
day. 

So  the  Japanese  children  get  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

Masa  Chan  and  Alluke  have  no  chairs  in 
their  house. 

They  sit  on  mats  on  the  floor. 

At  night  they  sleep  on  quilts  spread  on 
the  floor. 

Their  pillows  are  hard  blocks  of  wood. 
When  it  is  cold,  they  warm  themselves  by 
a  brazier. 

A  brazier  is  a  brass  bowl  filled  with 
charcoal. 

Hand  Work 

Cut  and  fold  stiff  paper  into  a  three- 
paneled  screen  shape,  and  paint  trees,  flowers 
and  birds  on  it.  (The  panels  of  the  screen 
may  be  outlined  in  black.) 

Braid  raflia,  sew  it  round  and  round  and 


make  a  Japanese  floor  mat.  Draw  a  picture 
of  the  Japanese  brazier  (a  brass  bowl  on 
three  legs). 

LESSON  IV— THE  WORK  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  CHILDREN 

Bugs  that  hop  and  birds  that  fly, 
Kites  that  soar  up  in  the  sky, 
Mice  that  run  and  dolls  that  fan- 
All  are  made  by  Masa  Chan. 
Masa  Chan  and  Alluke  are  busy  little 
people. 

They  are  very  clever  with  their  fingers. 

They  can  make  many,  many  pretty  things. 

They  make  many  pretty  toys  for  the  little 
American  girls  and  boys. 

Theymake  pretty  dolls  with  nodding  heads. 

They  make  beautiful  kites  that  look  like 
birds  and  butterflies. 

They  make  funny  paper  masks. 

They  make  little  paper  bugs  and  music 
boxes. 

They  make  pretty  wooden  tops  and  balls. 
They  make  paper  fans,  whistles  and  little 
windmills. 

Many  other  Japanese  children  make  toys 
too. 

These  toys  are  packed  in  big  boxes  and 
sent  over  the  sea  to  us. 

Hand  Work 

Make  a  kite  that  looks  like  a  bird  or  a 
butterfly  and  paint  it. 

Make  a  paper  mask  and  paint  it. 

Make  a  top  from  a  wooden  button  and  a 
piece  of  match  and  paint  it  red. 

From  blue  paper  make  a  little  paper  wind- 
mill. 

Use  a  long  strip  of  paper  about  two  inches 
wide.  Paste  the  long  edges  together,  fold 
over  and  paste  one  end,  then  roll  tightly. 
Blow  in  the  end  and  the  rolled  paper  will 
straighten  out.  Feathers  may  be  pasted  on 
the  closed  end. 

LESSON  V— THE  GARDEN 

Pretty  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
Birds  that  sing  through  sunny  hours ; 
Here  the  children  love  to  play 
With  their  little  toys  so  gay. 
Masa  Chan  and  Alluke  have  a  beautiful 
garden. 
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There  are  large  and  small  trees  in  it. 

The  trees  are  clipped  in  the  shapes  of  birds 
and  animals. 

There  is  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
the  garden. 

Over  the  stream  is  a  pretty  blue  bridge. 

There  are  many  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
garden. 

Blue  and  pink  lilies  grow  there,  and  tall 
yellow  and  white  chrysanthemums. 

Masa  Chan  and  Alluke  love  to  play  in  the 
garden. 

They  like  to  feed  the  goldfish  and  the 
turtles  in  the  stream. 

They  like  to  cut  the  beautiful  flowers  and 
put  them  into  vases. 

They  like  to  play  with  the  beetles  and  the 
butterflies. 

•  And  they  like  to  watch  the  pretty  green 
and  golden  '  'love  birds"  fluttering  about  their 
little  bird  houses. 

Hand  Work 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  garden 
stream  running  through  it  and 
bridge. 

Paint  a  picture  of  the  flowers 
m  Masa  Chan's  garden. 

Paint  pictures  of  the  birds, 
beetles,  goldfish  and  butterflies. 

Write  the  name  beneath  each 
one. 


with  the 
the  blue 


Hand  Work 

Make  a  jinrikisha.  Fold  and  paste  an  ob- 
long box.  Cut  pieces  from  the  sides  and 
paste  in  a  paper  seat.  Paste  two  high  wheels 
on  the  sides  and  two  strips  of  paper  for  shafts. 

Make  a  flat  Japanese  hat  of  braided  raffia 
(the  shape  of  the  hats  postmen  wear  in 
summer). 

Make  a  paper  or  raffia  parasol.  Use  a  cork. 
Stick  toothpicks  around  it  for  a  framework. 
On  this  framework  paste  crepe  paper  or 
wind  strands  of  raffia  (close  together).  In- 
sert a  reed  in  the  cork  for  a  handle. 

LESSON  VII— THE  FEAST  DAY 

Plum  blooms  and  cherry  blooms, 

Orchards  all  white, 
Oh,  the  spring  in  Japan 

Is  a  beautiful  sight! 

When  the  plum  trees  and  the  cherry  trees 
are  in  bloom,  the  Japanese  people  have  a 
great  feast. 

They  march  out  to  the  orchards. 

They  all  carry  paper  lanterns  and  fans. 


LESSON  VI— THE  RIDE 

Little  Alluke  of  Japan 
Carries  a  parasol  and  a  fan, 
Then  a-riding  does  she  go 
With   her   brother  Chan,  you 
know. 

One  day  Alluke  and  Masa 
Chan  went  out  into  the  country. 

They  rode  in  a  jinrikisha. 

A  jinrikisha  is  a  little  two- 
wheeled  carriage. 

It  is  drawn  by  a  Japanese 
man  called  a  "runner." 

Alluke  carried  a  big  paper 
parasol  to  keep  off  the  sun. 

Masa  Chan  wore  a  hat  made 
of  grass. 

The  roads  in  Japan  are  very 
hard  and  smooth. 

They  went  by  great  groves  of 
bamboo  and  camphor  trees. 

They  passed  great  fields  of 
rice  and  tea. 

In  the  fields  they  saw  little 
brown  men  picking  the  tea- 
leaves. 

They  passed  a  show-man. 

He  was  doing  tricks  for  the 
country  people. 

He  made  great  paper  butter- 
flies to  sell. 

1  He  had  a  blow-pipe  of  bamboo 
and  a  great  dish  of  hot  syrup. 

Then  he  blew  candy  toys  for 
the  boys  and  girls. 

He  blew  Alluke  a  candy  bird 
sitting  on  a  candy  nest. 
I     He  blew  Masa  Chan  a  candy 
turtle  and  a  candy  fish. 
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Masa  Chan  of  Japan 

Katherine  M.  Linton 
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It  is  a  pretty  sight. 

Masa  Chan  and  Alluke  fill  the  pockets  of 
their  long  sleeves  with  rice  cakes  and 
sweetmeats. 

They  take  their  pretty  lanterns  and  fans 
and  go  to  the  Feast. 

The  Feast  is  in  the  plum  and  cherry 
orchards. 

They  stay  all  day. 

At  night  they  come  home  carrying  their 
lighted  lanterns. 

All  the  people  carry  lighted  lanterns. 
They  sing  songs  and  make  verses  about 
the  beautiful  plum  and  cherry  blossoms. 
They  are  very  happy. 

Hand  Work 

Make  sprays  of  cherry  and  plum  blossoms 
by  cutting  white  and  pink  flowers  from  paper 
napkins  and  pasting  them  on  brown  twigs. 

Paper  lanterns :  Use  six  by  nine  drawing 
paper;  paint  a  black  strip  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  wide  on  both  the  nine-inch 
sides.    Use  paint  and  blend  in  several  colors 
on  the  rest  of  the  paper.    Fold  lengthwise, 
and  cut  strips  about  half  an  inch 
wide  ending  at  the  black  stripes. 
Open  and  paste  the  ends  to- 
gether.   Add  a  paper  handle. 

LESSON  VIII— THE  HAR- 
VEST SHIP 

The  Harvest  Ship  at  New  Year's, 

In  the  land  of  fair  Japan, 
Brings   gifts   and   cakes  and 
sweetmeats 
To  Alluke  and  to  Chan. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  the  Japa- 
nese children  have  great  fun. 

They  believe  that  a  ship  comes 
sailing  into  port  and  that  the 
ship  is  filled  with  gifts  for  them. 
It  is  like  our  Christmas  tree. 
The  Japanese  call  this  the 
"Harvest  Ship." 

Alluke  and  Masa  Chan  had  a 
''Harvest  Ship." 

It  was  filled  with  pretty  toys 
and  sweet  meats  for  them. 

Hand  Work 

Paint  a   string   of  various 
shaped  paper  lanterns. 

Make  a  free  hand  cutting  of 
the   "Harvest  Ship,"-  or  con- 
struct a  paper  boat  and  fill  it 
the  sky,  with  cuttings  of  toys. 
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Riding  in  Japan 

Anako  Toga  Baliku  Shan 
Was  a  rickshaw  hoy  in  fair  Japan. 
A  rickshaw  is  a  wagon  small, 
Not  harnessed  to  a  horse  at  all. 
Instead  of  a  horse  'tis  pulled  l>\  a 
man, 

And  one  of  these   men   was  Anako 
Shan. 

Over  the  hard  roads  his  brown  legs  Hit 
At  an  even  pace;  he  is  used  to  it. 
And  travelers  hire  the  rickshaw  man 
To  give  them  rides  in  fair  Japan. 

— Maude  M.  Grant. 
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J  have  a  dolly  from  Japan 
With  sash  of  silk  and  paper  fan; 
Sometimes  my  other  dolls  ai€  rude, 
But  she  is  always  kind  and  good.  • 
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Busy  Work  Sunbonnet  and  Hat  Patterns 

Dolls'  hats  and  bonnets  made  from  these  patterns  will  interest  the  children,  and  may  be  used  foj  Closing  Day  souvenirs.  Miss  Ella  B.  Burkett,  who 
furnished  the  ideas  for  this  page  which  Miss  Bess  B.  Cleaveland  has  so  cleverly  executed,  says  that  her  pupils  enjoy  making  real  caps  and  bonnets  and 
wearing  them  while  they  sing,  "The  Sunbonnet  Babies  and  Overall  Boys.  "   This  song  and  a  picture  of  the  children  in  their  headgear  are  given  011  page  58. 
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June  Lessons  in  Hygiene 


Play 

Love  of  Play. 

Play  of  kittens,  dogs  and  other  animals. 
Use  of  Play. 

To  gain  strength  ;  quickness ;  skill ;  en- 
durance. 

Preparation  for  Work. 

To  play  well  we  need  rest;  food;  care 
of  father  and  mother. 

When,  Where  and  How  to  Play. 

Kinds  of  games. 

Behavior  at  play. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRECEDING  TOPICS 
Love  of  Play : 

Why  do  you  always  look  forward  to  a  holi- 
day or  a  vacation  ?  Because  you  know  that 
then  you  will  have  time  to  play  all  those 
games  you  have  been  planning  so  long.  You 
will  have  time  to  take  out  your  doll  and  all 
the  things  to  play  house  without  thinking 
that  the  time  is  too  short  to  take  so  many 
things  out.  Perhaps  mother  has  given  you 
a  pretty  piece  of  cloth  and  you  are  longing 
for  a  chance  to  make  dolly  that  new  dress. 

Boys  are  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to 
practice  baseball,  or  to  play  marbles  when 
the  school  bell  will  not  ring  just  as  a  game 
is  well  started.  We  all  love  long  tramps 
through  the  woods  and  the  pleasant  rivalry 
to  see  who  can  be  the  first  to  find  a  dainty 
wild  flower.  We  sometimes  long  for  rainy 
play  days  when  we  can  come  together  to  make 
puzzles,  play  dominoes  or  checkers,  or  sew 
for  the  newest  doll.  Whatever  you  do  in 
your  play  time,  whether  it  is  hard  to  do  or 
not,  you  do  it  b  .cause  you  want  to,  because 
you  love  to  play. 

Baby  animals  love  to  play  as  well  as  chil- 
dren do.  How  delighted  a  kitten  is  if  some 
one  will  only  trail  a  string  across  the  floor. 
How  he  crouches  close  to  the  floor,  keeping 
his  bright  eyes  fixed  on  that  moving  end, 
then  gleefully  pounces  upon  it  and  worries  it 
as  if  it  were  alive.  The  spirit  that  leads  a 
puppy  to  tear  books  and  papers,  chew  a 
corner  of  the  best  rug,  or  worry  into  pieces 
his  mistress's  best  slippers  is  only  his  love  of 
play.  He  feels  the  need  of  something  with 
which  to  amuse  himself  and  chooses  the  near- 
est thing.  Colts  and  ponies  race  and  gallop 
in  their  pasture,  shying  at  imaginary  things, 
then  dashing  off  with  mane  and  tail  flying  in 
the  wind. 

Use  of  Play : 

The  pleasure  you  get  from  play  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  doing  it.  It  is  good  for  you 
to  play.  There  are  a  great  many  things  to 
be  gained  in  that  way  which  would  come  to 
you  in  no  other  way. 

Running,  jumping,  and  walking  help  to 
strengthen  your  bodies.  Throwing  a  ball 
strengthens  your  arms.  If  you  did  not  use, 
your  bodies  they  would  soon  grow  so  weak 
that  you  would  not  be  able  to  use  them.  Sew- 
ing and  drawing  train  your  fingers  and  give 
them  skill,  just  as  carpentering  gives  skill  to 
a  boy's  fingers.  When  you  begin  to  play  a 
game  sometimes  you  are  awkward.    You  fall 
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down  or  move  too  slowly,  but  as  you  play  the 
game  more  and  more  you  gain  speed,  skill, 
and  endurance.  You  can  play  longer  at  a 
time  without  growing  too  tired.  In  learning 
to  skate  you  watch  others  glide  over  the  ice 
in  smooth,  graceful  curves  without  any  effort 
at  all.  It  looks  very  simple,  but  when  you  try 
it  you  stumble  around  or  Jail  down,  and  seem 
to  get  nowhere  at  all.  It  is  because  the 
other  boy  has  been  trying  again  and  again 
that  he  now  glides  easily  and  gracefully. 

We  can  see  very  plainly  that  this  sort  of 
play  gives  us  skill.  In  playing  tag  or  hide- 
and-go-seek  you  have  to  be  quick  both  in  see- 
ing and  running.  There  is  a  game  we  enjoy 
much  here  in  the  schoolroom  that  makes  us 
quick  to  hear  and  quick  to  obey.  When  a 
leader  stands  in  front  of  the  class  and  says, 
"Do  this,"  making  a  motion  with  his  hand, 
the  class  does  what  he  does,  but  if  he  says, 
"Do  that,"  the  class  remains  still.  How 
many  careless  ones  are  caught !  You  learn 
to  have  your  ears  open  and  to  be  quick  to 
follow.  If  you  plan  a  game  which  seems 
rather  hard  to  carry  out  you  do  not  give  it 
up  because  it  seems  hard.  You  are  too  much 
interested  to  do  that. 

I  remember  a  time  when  I  had  playmates 
who  lived  on  a  small  farm.  There  were  a 
number  of  houses  all  in  one  enclosure.  Each 
house  had  its  own  land  but  was  connected 
with  the  others  by  drives  and  paths.  The 
relatives  of  the  children  with  whom  I  played 
lived  in  the  different  houses  and  we  could 
play  around  any  of  them.  There  were  many 
low  apple  trees  and  long  low  sheds  filled  with 
garden  tools  and  lumber.  When  we  planned 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek  we  thought  nothing 
of  the  extra  trouble  and  exertion  of  climbing 
into  the  low  branches  of  the  trees,  or  into 
almost  impossible  crevices  between  the  piles 
of  lumber.  We  accomplished  feats  that  would 
have  been  impossible  if  we  had  not  been 
spurred  on  by  the  love  of  play  and  the  eager- 
ness to  perform  acts  of  bravado. 

Preparation  for  Work : 

Right  kinds  of  play  are  always  preparing 
you  for  work.  Any  game  which  makes  you 
quick,  strong,  or  enduring  is  giving  you  the 
things  you  need  most  when  you  begin  work 
in  the  world. 

Playing  ball  or  running  games  strengthen 
the  muscles  you  will  need  to  use  in  whatever 
work  you  take  up.  All  the  little  things  you 
learn  to  do  as  you  play  house  are  tasks  you 
will  do  better  in  your  own  house  when  the 
time  comes.  Many  little  girls  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  good  dressmaking  by  making 
clothes  for  dolly  under  mother's  guidance. 

The  knowledge  we  get  through  play  is 
never,  forgotten.  Those  map  puzzles  you 
pondered  over  so  long  have  taught  you  a  great 
deal  about  geography.  The  game  of  authors 
you  were  given  last  Christmas  is  so  well 
known  you  can  name  many  of  the  authors 
with  their  books.  All  the  wonderful  things 
you  learn  in  your  walks,  about  the  wood 
creatures, '  where  the  different  flowers  .urow, 
where  the  birds  build  their  nests,  where  the 


animals  find  and  store,  their  food  is  all  knowl- 
edge you  can  store  away  for  use  later  on. 
If  you  have  learned  through  play  to  keep  at 
that  bit  of  sewing  until  you  have  finished  it, 
if  you  have  learned  not  to  throw  that  half- 
finished  sailboat  aside  because  it  seemed  too 
hard  to  make,  you  have  learned  some  things 
that  will  make  you  sure  to  succeed  in  what 
you  undertake  later  on. 

What  True  Play  Requires : 

You  cannot  play  well  unless  you  are  in  the 
right  condition  for  it.  When  you  have  stayed 
up  late  the  night  before  why  is  it  that  you 
are  not  interested  in  your  games,  or  when 
your  playmate  asks  you  to  go  fishing  with 
him  you  feel  as  if  you  would  rather  sit  and 
do  nothing?  It  is  because  you  have  not  had 
the  rest  you  need  and  you  are  no  more  ready 
to  play  than  you  are  to  work.  Good  sleep 
makes  us  eager  to  play  or  eager  to  work. 

Good  food  that  strengthens  our  bodies  is 
just  as  necessary  as  rest.  Food  builds  again 
the  parts  of  our  bodies  that  exercise  and 
play  use  up. 

There  is  another  thing  you  need  to  have 
to  be  able  to  play  in  the  right  way.  You 
need  the  care  your  fathers  and  mothers  give 
you  every  day.  They  give  you  comfortable 
clothes  to  wear,  which  are  kept  clean  and 
mended  for  you.  They  give  you  good,  nour- 
ishing food,  "and  shield  you  from  poor,  un- 
healthful  things  to  eat.  They  see  that  you 
have  the  rest  you  need,  and  look  after  you 
in  every  way  they  can,  so  that  you  may  keep 
well  and  strong. 

Conditions  for  Play  ; 

The  time  for  play  is  when  your  body  is 
rested  or  you  have  been  studying  and  need 
outdoor  exercise.  Out-of-doors  is  the  best 
place  to  play  for  there  you  can  get  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  When  you  play  be  careful  not  to 
strain  your  bodies ;  I  mean,  not  to  play  so 
hard  that  you  are  too  tired  and  feel  worn 
out.  That  kind  of  play  hurts  you  and  does 
not  make  your  body  stronger  but  weaker. 

Kinds  of  Ga  mes : 

The  kinds  of  games  to  play  are  those  that 
make  you  feel  good  and  those  you  iike  to 
play.  The  outdoor  games,  like  ball  playing 
and  running  games,  are  good  for  cold  weather, 
but  in  hot  weather  we  like  quieter  games. 
Games  we  can  play  out  under  the  trees,  as 
playing  house  or  store,  or  making  puzzles, 
are  good  for  summer. 

Behavior  at  Play  : 

When  you  play  you  enjoy  it  more  if  you 
have  someone  with  whom  to  play.  This  al- 
ways means  not  some  one  for  you  to  tell  what 
you  want  done,  but  a  playmate  to  please.  If 
play  teaches  you  nothing  else  it  should  teach 
you  kindness  and  politeness  to  others.  You 
will  always  enjoy  any  game  more  if  you  play 
the  game  that  others  ask  to  play,  and  offer 
pleasantly  to  take  the  part  that  may  not  be 
so  interesting.  Fair  play  is  the  only  kind 
for  children  or  any  one  else  to  take  part  in. 
You  never  feel  happy  if  you  have  slighted  or 
cheated  another  at  play,  or  taken  away  some- 
thing that  would  have  made  him  happier. 
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Tin's  Set  of  Cards  Was  Hung  on  a  Wire  at  the  Front  of  the  Schoolroom 


Foundation  Number  Cards 

BY  SARAH   M.    H  O  W  L  A  N  D 


ID  you  ever  try  to  tench  little 
children  to  add  and  subtract 
without  counting-  on  their  fin- 
gers? Perhaps,  then,  you  will 
appreciate  the  work  of  Miss 
Lou  B.  Stevens,  a  clever  pri- 
mary teacher  in  the  Mayflower  School  at  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  who  has  invented  a  system  of 
primary  arithmetic  that  has  all  the  varying 
interest  of  an  absorbing  game,  yet  which 
teaches  thoroughly  the  basic  principles  of  this 
difficult  subject.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
building  of  cards  or  blocks  has  a  strange  at- 
traction for  small  children.  Now,  if  a  very 
successful  system  of  reading  could  be  de- 
veloped along  these  lines,  this  teacher  believed 
it  could  be  accomplished  with  arithmetic.  She 
immediately  set  to  work.  For  materials,  she 
used  the  familiar  arithmetic  cards  with 
answers;  and  with  black  crayon  upon  heavy 
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Mary's  Cards  as  Arranged  on  the  Desk 


paper,  about  three  by  five  inches  made 
also  similar  slips  but  without  the  answers. 
These  slips  she  grouped  together  in  packs. 

To  watch  this  system  working  was  very  in- 
teresting. Into  each  eager  little  hand  a  pack 
of  slips  was  given,  and  then  the  childish,  fin- 
gers began  sorting  and  arranging  them  into 
three  rows,  which,  when  thus  spread  out, 
would  nearly  cover  a  desk.  At  the  same  time, 
if  you  had  looked  to  the  front  of  the  room 
above  the  blackboard,  you  would  have  noticed 
a  wire  upon  which  corresponding  cards  with 
answers  were  hung.  This  was  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  children  who  were  in  doubt;  but, 
fortunately,  few  eyes  ever  glanced  anywhere 
except  toward  the  slips  upon  the  desks. 

The  teacher  held  in  her  own  hand  a  corre- 
sponding set  of  cards  to  test  her  children's 
ability  to  add.  First  she  called  upon  Mary 
to  stand  and  read  the  answers  to  the  paper 

slips  spread  out  upon 
her  desk.  Mary's  slips 
were  arranged  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

Mary  stood  and  read 
rapidly  from  left  to 
right  as  follows:  "Two 
and  three,  five;  four 
and  five,  nine;  six  and 
seven,  thirteen,"  etc. 
After  James  and  Har- 
riet had  done  likewise, 
all  the  children  were 
asked  to  hold  up  all 
slips  that  made  thir- 
teen. Mary  promptly 
held  up  6,  8,  while 
7  5 

James  held  up  4,  and 
9 

many  other  members 
of  the  class  did  the 
same.-  The  device 
was  particularly  good, 
for  it  enabled  the 
teacher  at  one  glance 
to  obtain  answers  from 
over  thirty-five  with 
out  the  loss  of  individ- 
ual effort  so  noticeable 
in  a  concert  recitation. 

In  like  manner,  the 
children  found  all  the 
fifteens  and,  in  case  of 
uncertainty,  verified 
their  results  by  looking 
up  at  the  cards  at  the 
front  of  the  room. 

"See!  I  choose  a 
card,"  the  teacher  be- 
gan again,  as  she  held 


5 
3 


up  7.    "You  may  place  anvthing  before  the 
7 

upper  number  that  you  wish.  For  instance, 
I  place  2  before  the  seven,  thus:    27.  What 

7 

do  I  have?"  Johnny  immediately  answered, 
"Thirty-four."  Then,  beginning  with  Har- 
riet's row,  which  was  asked  to  stand,  each 
child  in  turn  originated  his  own  problem  by 
prefixing  a  number  and  reciting  the  answer 
thus:  37,  forty-four,  etc. 
7_ 

Tommy's  row  was  next  asked  to  stand.  The 
teacher  held  up  the  card  5,  calling  it  the 

8 

"Thirteen  Card,"  covering  the  eight  and 
requiring  the  answer.  After  all  children  in 
Tommy's  row  had  successively  given  their 
answers  the  teacher  asked,  "Who  can  give 
me  a  problem?"  Many  hands  were  raised, 
and  James  finally  was  allowed  to  come  to 
the  front. 

' '  Once  I  went  down  to  the  store, ' '  he  began, 
' '  and  got  a  dozen  eggs.  When  I  came  home 
I  dropped  two.    How  many  were  there  left?" 

Not  a' sound  was  heard  while  the  children 
began  hunting  among  their  slips  for  the  de- 
sired answers.  Those  who  had  slips  aggre- 
gating ten,  held  them  up  for  James  to  inspect. 

After  rapid  work  of  this  kind,  the  teacher 
placed  a  column  on  the  board  and  told  the  chil- 
dren to  begin  adding  from  the  bottom.  When 
jthey  had  decided  upon  the  answer  and  had 
selected  slips  aggregating  the  answer  17,  she 
asked  the  successful  children  to  stand  so  that 
she  might  inspect  their  slips.  Thus  the  les- 
son continued  on  and  on,  varied  and  interest- 
ing. These  are  but  few  of  the  devices  of  this 
system  which  is  now  published  by  J.  L. 
Hammett  Co.,  and  hence  is  available  for  every 
teacher. 

Strawberrying 

By  Alice  E.  Allen 

A  little  play  jor  the  whole  school.  Ten  "Straw- 
berries" sit  in  a  row. 

Dix  and  Dorothea  (swinging  hands,  see  straw- 
berries, each  taking  two)  — 

Ten  scarlet  strawberries — along  comes  little  Dix, 
Dorothea  with  him, — then  there  are  six. 

Two  Robins  (flying  by,  see  strawberries,  and  each 
takes  one)  — 

Six  scarlet  strawberries — robins  flying  o'er, 
Pause  to  look — and  taste — and  then — then  there  were 
four. 

Phyllis  (with  her  basket,  taking  the  rest)  — 

Four  scarlet  strawberries ;  when  the  day  was  done, 
Phyllis  came  a-berrying — then  there  were  none. 

The  Sun  (getting  up  early,  points  laughingly  at  the 
fresh  strawberries  on  every  side)  — 

But  next  morning,  when  the  sun  rose,  soon  after 
four, 

Red  and  sweet  on  every  side,  there  were  dozens  more! 
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June  Poems  Illustrated  by  Cuttings 

BY    E  F  F  1  E     G  .     B  E  L  D  E  N  ,     Malcolm,  Nebraska 


pj^$HE  literature  studies  here  pre- 
sented are  the  outgrowth  of 
actual  practice  in  a  rural 
school.  A  pair  of  scissors  for 
each  child,  a  package  of  draw- 
ing paper,  five  cents'  worth  of 
black  paper  and  a  book  of  wallpaper  samples 
are  the  material  needed. 

The  paper  and  scissors  are  given  to  the  chil- 
dren.   The  teacher  stands  before  the  class 


Pupil's  Cutting  of  "The  Flag" 

with  the  same  material.  She  shows  the  class 
the  first  step  in  cutting  and  pupils  follow. 
Each  step  is  demonstrated  in  this  way.  All 
the  work  is  free  hand.  (A  few  minutes'  prac- 
tice the  night  before  by  herself  will  make  this 
demonstration  easy  for  the  teacher. ) 

After  a  little  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  say, 
"Cut  a  foreground;"  "Cut  a  tree;"  "Cut  a 
star,"  or  any  thing  which  has  been  cut  sev- 
eral times,  and  even  the  smallest  pupil  will  do 
it  without  hesitation. 

If  paper  cutting  is  taught  in  this  way  it 
saves  much  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
for  it  does  away  with  all  troublesome  drawing, 
tracing,  hectograph ing,  etc.,  and  the  pupils 
are  made  more  independent  and  alert. 

RING  THE  JOYOUS  BELLS  TODAY 
Ring,  ring:  the  joyous  bells  today, 
And  send  the  tidings  far  away, 
Our  country's  flag,  flag  of  the  brave, 
Today  does  o'er  our  school  house  wave. 
Then  bells  ring  louder,  ring  them  clear, 
And  ring  them  loud,  that  all  may  hear; 
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Let  every  heart  rejoice  and  sing, 
And  let  the  merry  school  bells  ring. 

We  all  with  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Will  watch  our  loved  red,  white  and  blue; 

Will  guard,  protect  in  after  years 

The  old  flag  bought  with  blood  and  tears; 

And  as  we  see  it  floating  wide, 

Our  hearts  will  fill  with  honest  pride; 

Then  ring  the  school  bells  old  and  new 

For  stars  and  stripes,  red,  white  and  blue. 

— Malaria  A.  Harris.  • 

Study — 

Why  are  the  bells  "joyous"  ones?  What  are 
"tidings?"  Why  do  we  like  to  have  the  flag 
on  the  schoolhouse?  I  Teach  here  that  even 
the  smallest  may  be  patriotic;  also,  some 
ways  to  show  it.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  their 
own  characters  show  their  patriotism,  for 
every  good  patriot  wants  to  act  the  part  of  a 
good  citizen  to  his  country.) 

What  are  "loyal  hearts?"  How  can  we  pro- 
tect our  flag?  (Repeat  that  the  better  citizens 
we  are,  the  better  reputation  our  flag  will 
have.)  How  was  it  "bought  with  blood?" 
With  "tears?"    How  does  the  flag  "float?" 

Rlmtration — 

From  gray  paper  cut  a  background  repre- 
senting house-tops,  church  spires,  and  a  tree 
or  two,  thus  showing  a  city  in  the  distance. 
Paste  this  on  drawing  paper.  From  a  piece 
of  black  paper,  3  by  3/^  inches  cut  a  schjol- 
house  with  a  belfry.  Paste  in  place.  From 
small  bits  cut  a  flag  and  several  bells.  Place 
the  flag  on  the  schoolhouse  and  arrange  the 
bells  across  the  top  of  the  paper. 

FUZZY  LITTLE  CATERPILLAR 
Fuzzy  little  caterpillar,  crawling  on  the  ground, 
Fuzzy  little  caterpillar,  nowhere  to  be  found, 
Though  I've  looked  and  looked  and  hunted  everywhere 
around. 

When  the  little  caterpillar  found  his  furry  coat  too 
tight, 

Then  a  snug  cocoon  he  made  him, 

and  light, 
Rolled  himself  away  within  it, 

night. 

See  how  this  cocoon  is  stirring!   Now  a  little  head 
we  spy — 

What  is  this !  our  caterpillar  spreading  gorgeous  wings 
to  dry ! 

Soon  the  bright  and  happy  creature  flutters  gayly  by. 
Study — 

Did  you  ever  see  a  caterpillar?  What  was 
it  doing?  How  did  it  look? 
(Bring  ,out  the  idea  of  the 
many  different  kinds.)  Do 
you  see  caterpillars  at  all 
times  of  the  year?  Did  you 
ever  look  for  them  when  you 
could  not  find  them?  What 
does  a  caterpillar  do  during 
most  of  his  lifetime?  (Bring 
out  the  idea  of  the  large  amount 
they  eat.)  What  does  the  ca- 
terpillar do  wrhen  it  wants  to 
sleep?  What  do  we  call  its 
cradle?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
cocoon  ?  Where  was  it?  What 
color  was  it?  Collect  cocoons 
if  possible.   If  not,  show  pic- 


spun  of  silk  so  soft 
slept  there  day  and 
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tures  of  the  different  kinds  and  tell  whero 
they  can  be  found.  (On  trees  and  on  or  in  the 
ground.)  What  finally  happens?  Why  must 
the  moth  dry  its  wings?  Teach  the  difference 
between  the  moth  and  the  butterfly. 
Illustration — 

From  a  piece  of  green  paper  4}£  by  2  inches 
cut  a  foreground  showing  grass  and  trees.' 
From  a  piece  of  black  paper  4/2  by  3  inches 
cut  a  bare  bush.  From  a  piece  of  bright  col- 
ored paper  an  inch  square  cut  a  butterfly.  To 
cut  fold  the  paper  in  the  middle  and  cut  one- 
half  of  the  butterfly.  Paste  on  a  piece  of 
drawing  paper  6  by  4^  inches  so  that  the  foot 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Faults  in  Reading:  How  to  Improve 


BY  FRANK  S.  HYER 
THE  FIRST  OF  TWO  ARTICLES 


IT  HAS  been  well  said  that: 
"Reading  is  the  foundation  of 
all  school  work.  It  is  the  sub- 
soil of  intelligence.  In  its  ■ 
true  sense  it  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  education.  A 
failure  in  teaching  reading  means  failure  in 
teaching  everything.  To  develop  the  power 
and  the  habit  of  reading,  in  the  best  sense,  is 
the  highest  function  of  the  school."  It  was 
Carlyle  who  said:  "All  that  a  university,  or 
final  highest  school,  can  do  for  us  is  still  but 
what  the  first  school  began  doing — teach  us 
to  read." 

Reading  is  usually  defined  as  the  getting  of 
thought  from  the  printed  page,  and  every- 
thing is  called  reading  that  involves  the  call- 
ing of  words,  without  reference  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  reader,  or  the  extent  of 
mental  activity  excited.  This  conception  of 
reading  has  led  to  much  poor  teaching.  In  its 
real  sense  reading  is  not  getting  thought  from 
the  printed  page,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  no  thought  on  the  printed  page.  The 
printed  page  contains  mere  symbols  which 
may  or  may  not  arouse-  thinking  on  the  part 
of  him  who  sees  them,  according  as  his  mind 
has  or  has  not  ideas  represented  by  such  sym- 
bols. One  may  pronounce  correctly  all  the 
words  on  a  page  of  manuscript  and  still  not 
think  at  all.  The  thoughts  must  be  aroused 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  are  not  on 
the  printed  page.  The  words  on  the  printed 
page,  because  of  the  ideas  they  symbolize, 
may  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  thinking. 

Ideal  reading  consists  in  thjnking  the 
thoughts  that  the  author  thought,  and  feeling 
the  emotions  that  the  author  felt  and  meant 
to  arouse  when  he  wrote.  He  reads  best  who 
comes  nearest  to  this  ideal,  and  it  is  toward 
this  ideal  that  we  as  teachers  of  reading 
should  strive. 

PURPOSES,   PHASES  AND   FORMS  OF 
SCHOOL  READING 
The  purposes  of  school  work  in  reading  are: 

1.  To  help  children  master  the  mechanics  of 
reading. 

2.  To  bring  them  to  an  appreciation  of  what 
true  reading  is. 

3.  To  give  them  such  training  in  the  art  of 
reading  as  to  make  it  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  them  in  later  li  fe. 

4.  To  develop  a  love  for  the  best  in  liter- 
ature through  the  right  reading  of  good  books. 

There  are  two  distinct  phases  of  school  work 
in  reading: 

1.  Learning  to  read ;  the  work  of  the  pri- 
mary grades  in  giving  the  pupils  command  of 
the  mechanics  of  reading,  and  a  mastery  of 
the  oral  elements. 

2.  Reading  to  learn ;  the  work  of  the  higher 
grades  of  the  school  on  through  the  university, 
and  through  life. 

There  are  two  forms  of  reading  in  school 
that  demand  particular  and  individual  atten- 
tion : 

1.  Silent  reading;  in  which  the  reader  in- 
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terprets  the  printed  page  for  himself. 

2.  Oral  reading;  in  which  he  expresses  his 
interpretation  in  the  words  of  the  writer. 

ORAL  READING  AND  SILENT  READING 

In  practice  it  is  generally  true  that  teachers 
have  only  oral  reading  in  view  in  the  school- 
room. The  universal  question  is  not,  "Do 
your  pupils  understand  what  they  read;  do 
they  interpret  in  terms  of  their  own  experi- 
ence,"  but,  "How  distinctly  and  fluently  can 
they  call  the  words?"  Frequently  this  so- 
called  oral  reading  is  mere  imitation,  or  the 
calling  of  empty  words  and  phrases.  Too 
much  stress  is  put  upon  sound,  too  little  upon 
sense.  Practically  the  only  attention  given  to 
the  pupils'  reading  in  school  is  devoted  to  the 
two  or  three  lines,  or  the  paragraph  which  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  read  aloud  in  class,  and 
then  the  attention  is  given  almost  wholly  toem- 
phasis,  inflection,  and  correct  pronunciation. 
It  is  time  for  us  as  teachers  to  consider  the 
real  purpose  of  our  work  in  teaching  reading. 
We  seem  to  forget  that  practically  all  the  read- 
ing which  we  do,  and  everybody  does,  is  done 
silently.  Everybody  reads  hundreds  of  times 
silently  to  once  orally.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  teacher  and  have  many  occasions 
to  appear  before  the  public,  I  read  a  thousand 
times  silently  to  once  orally.  Many  of  our 
boys  and  girls  will  never  be  called  upon  to 
read  in  public,  but  all  ought  to  learn  to  read 
silently  and  enjoy  what  they  read,  and  yet  we 
as  teachers  teach  our  classes  in  reading  as 
though  success  depended  entirely  upon  oral 
reading.  Go  into  any  schoolroom,  ask  any 
class  of  pupils  how  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  teaching  them  how  to  read  silently, 
how  to  read  for  profit  and  pleasure,  and  you 
know  what  the  answer  will  be.  For  the  past 
five  years  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  ask  my 
classes  in  methods  in  reading  in_the  summer 


sessions  of  the  normal  school,  "How  many  of 
you  have  ever  had  a  teacher  who  took  time  to 
teach  you  how  to  read  silently?"  The  past 
summer  I  got  the  largest  response.  Out  of 
classes  numbering  210,  I  found  ten  young  per- 
sons who  had  received  some  instruction  in 
silent  reading.  All  the  others  stated  that  the 
only  instruction  they  had  received  in  reading 
was  in  oral  reading  during  class  time. 

In  the  lower  grades,  while  the  pupils  are 
mastering  the  tools — learning  to  read — it  is 
necessary  that  most  of  the  work  should  be 
oral  in  order  to  determine  how  well  the  pupils 
have  mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading,  but 
even  in  the  lowest  grades  the  children  should 
read  the  sentences  silently  before  readiii'j- 
them  orally,  and  there  should  be  a  motive  for 
the  oral  expression.  This  motive  should  be 
furnished  by  the  teacher  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
ton,  or  questions.  For  example,  the  simple 
sentence,  "I  can  see  a  little  yellow  bird," 
should  not  be  read  as  mere  words  but  should 
call  for  some  definite  thought  before  expres- 
sion. The  questions:  "What  do  you  see?" 
"What  color  is  the  bird?"  "Is  it  a  large 
bird?"  "Who  can  see  the  bird?"  "Can  you 
hear  it?"  etc.,  will  furnish  motives  for  ex- 
pression; and  not  until  the  pupil  appreciates 
that  his  thought  determines  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression can  he  know  what  true  reading  is. 
The  teacher  who  says :  "Read  it  again, "  "See 
if  you  can't  read  it  better,"  "Read  it  as  John 
reads  it,"  is  not  teaching  reading. 

In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades 
more  and  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
helping  pupils  to  read  silently.  Good  silent 
reading  must  precede  good  oral  reading;  and 
of  the  two  the  ability  to  read  well  silently  is 
vastly  of  more  importance  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  boys  and  girls  than  is  the  ability  to 
read  orally.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  oral 
reading  is  to  be  neglected  because  of  the  added 
attention  to  silent  reading.  On  the  other 
hand  better  oral  reading  will  be  the  ultimate 
result  of  such  work.  To  read  well  orally  the 
reader,  must  feel  that  he  has  a  message  to  de- 
liver, and  he  must  be  desirous  of  delivering 
tha  t  m  essage  exactly  as  the  author  of  it  wished 
to  have  it  delivered.  That  is,  the  reader  must 
have  a  motive  to  cause  him  to  care  to  read 
well  orally.  Such  a  motive  one  will  have  who 
reads  well  silently.  He  will  have  thoughts  to 
express,  and  having  thoughts  is  the  prime 
element  in  oral  expression.  Usually  the  pupil 
in  the  reading  class  has  neither  motive  nor 
desire  to  read  well  because  he  has  done  no 
thinking,  and  has  nothing  to  express. 

To  bring  about  the  desired  result,  the  read- 
ing lesson  should,  first  of  all,  be  a  thinking 
lesson.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  that 
different  thoughts  may  be  expressed  by  ex- 
actly the  same  words,  and  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  determine  for  themselves  the 
thought  that  the  author  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  sentence  under  consideration.  Be- 
thought-provoking  questions,  the  teacher 
should  stimulate  independent  thinking  on  the 
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part  of  his  pupils.  His  questions  should  sug- 
gest, and  illuminate,  aid  interpretation,  call 
upon  the  memory,  stir  the  thought  and  imag- 
ination, and  relate  the  subject  matter  to  the 
sense,  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  child. 
There  should  be  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  members  of  any  reading  class  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  different  sentences  of  a  read- 
ing lesson;  and  these  differences  of  opinion 
should  be  encouraged,  not  suppressed.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  help 
each  pupil  express  the  thought  which  comes 
to  him  as  he  attempts  to  interpret  the  lines. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Home:  "The  very  aim  of 
our  classroom  work  is  not  uniform  knowledge 
but  multiform  thinking.  Do  not  tell  your 
pupils  what  to  think,  but  direct  them  in  their 
thinking.  Our  classroom  discussions  are  not 
so  much  to  settle  things  as  to  arouse  the  in- 
vestigating spirit.  For  young  people  to  be  on 
the  hunt  for  truth  is  transcendentally  more  im- 
portant than  for  them  to  suppose  that  they 
have  found  it.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  class  comes  out  right  when  we  tell  them 
what  is  right;  teaching  is  not  telling,  it  is 
stimulating."  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
work  in  reading.  The  one  aim  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  reading  is  that  of  getting  the  pupils 
to  think  clearly  before  attempting  to  express 
what  they  think.  The  teacher  should  con- 
stantly ask  such  questions  as :  "  What  does  the 
sentence  mean?"  "What  do  you  think  the 
author  means  by  this  expression?"  "How 
would  you  say  it?"  and,  in  oral  reading,  such 
criticism  as,  "Is  that  the  way  you  would  read 
it?"  "Listen  to  my  reading  and  tell  me  in 
what  way  my  picture  differs  from  yours." 


Much  of  the  failure  in  school  work  in  other 
subjects  as  well  as  in  reading  arises  from  two 
factors:  first,  a  failure  to  appreciate  that  the 
pupil  interprets  the  new  in  terms  of  the  old, 
and  that  he  can  understand  only  that  which 
he  can  interpret  into  terms  of  his  own  ex- 
perience; and,  second,  a  failure  to  appreciate 
that  words  do  not  and  cannot  convey  ideas, 
that  they  may  be  simply  "shells  without 
meats."  A  few  illustrations  of  the  many 
actual  cases  in  my  own  experience  will  make 
my  meaning  clear. 

After  her  first  visit  to  the  river  my  little 
daughter  ran  to  tell  me  that  she  had  seen  two 
boats,— "One  of  them  went  just  like  an 
automobile,"  and,  "A  man  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  other  and  made  it  go  with  two  brooms." 

Last  summer  my  class  of  young  teachers 
were  reading  some  lines  from  "Snow-Bound, " 
among  which  was  "We  sat  the  clean-winged 
hearth  about."  I  asked  one  of  the  brightest 
young  men  what  that  line  meant  to  him,  and 
he  said,  "There  were  two  brick  wings  built 
out  into  the  room,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and  they  were  both  clean."  Ten 
members  of  the  class  agreed  with  him.  A 
young  lady,  who  smiled  at  this  answer,  said, 
"I  think  there  was  a  pair  of  terra  cotta  wings 
ornamenting  the  brick  work  above  the  fire- 
place, and  these  were  clean."  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  class  agreed  with  her.  Both  of 
these  answers  are  easily  explained  as  is  also 
the  surprise  expressed  when  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  lines  was  given. 

As  a  boy  I  read  the  lines: 

"Under  the  spreading'  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands; 


The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands," 

and  I  saw  in  my  mind's  eye  the  brawny  black- 
smith standing  under  the  tree.  I  never 
dreamed  that  the  "smithy"  was  the  black- 
smith shop.  I  have  tried  the  line  on  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  in  later  years  and  I  find 
that  I  was  not  alone  in  my  childish  interpre- 
tation. 

Not  long  ago  I  called  on  a  high  school  grad- 
uate in  one  of  my  classes  to  read  the  follow- 
ing familiar  lines  from  "Lycidas:" 

"Last  came,  and  last  did  go 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake. 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain; 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain.) 

He  shook  his  mitered  locks,  and  stern  hespake. " 

She  pronounced  the  words  correctly  and  dis- 
tinctly. She  gave  the  right  inflection  and 
the  right  emphasis  to  cause  me  to  have  a  clear 
picture  of  St.  Peter  shaking  his  head  as  he 
denounced  the  clergy  who  '"creep  and  intrude 
and  climb  into  the  fold;"  but  when  I  asked 
her  what  the  line,  "He  shook  his  mitered 
locks,"  meant  she  unhesitatingly  replied, 
"Why,  he  shook  the  locks  to  which  the  keys' 
belonged."  She  had  interpreted  the  line  in 
the  light  of  her  own  experience. 

I  have  given  enough  illustrations  to  make 
clear  that  we  interpret  in  terms  of  our  own 
experience,  and  that  words  do  not  convey 
ideas.  Any  watchful  teacher  can  match  every 
one  of  the  illustrations  and  give  many  more. 
All  like  illustrations  are  worthy  of  study  both 
from  a  psychological  and  from  a  pedagogical 
standpoint. 

(Concluded  in  September) 
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The  Flowers'  Ball 

i  Retold  from  "Little  Ida's  Flowers"  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen) 

<<|\/|Y  poor  flowers  are  quite  dead!"  said 
little  Ida.  "They  were  so  pretty 
yesterday,  and  now  all  the  leaves  hang- 
withered.  Why  do  they  do  that  ?"  she  asked 
the  student,  who  sat  on  the  sofa;  for  she 
liked  him  very  much.  He  knew  the  prettiest 
stories,  and  could  cut  out  the  most  amusing 
pictures — hearts,  with  little  ladies  in  them 
who  danced,  flowers,  and  great  castles,  in 
which  one  could  open  the  door;  he  was  a 
merry  student.  "Why  do  the  flowers  look 
so  faded  today?"  she  asked  again,  and 
showed  him  a  nosegay,  which  was  quite 
withered. 

"Do  you  know  what's  the  matter  with 
them?"  said  the  student.  "The  flowers 
were  at  a  ball  last  night,  and  that's  why 
they  hang  their  heads. ' ' 

"But  flowers  cannot  dance!"  cried  little 
Ida. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  student,  "when  it 
grows  dark,  and  we  are  asleep,  they  jump 
about  merrily.  Almost  every  night  they 
have  a  ball. " 

"Can  children  *ro  to  this  ball?" 


"Yes,"  said  the  student,  "quite  little 
daisies,  and  lilies  of  the  valley." 

"Where  do  the  beautiful  flowers  dance?" 
asked  little  Ida. 

"Have  you  not  often  been  outside  the 
town-gate,  by  the  great  castle,  where  the 
King  lives  in  summer,  and  where  the  beau- 
tiful garden  is  with  all  the  flowers?  You 
have  seen  the  swans,  which  swim  up  to  you 
when  you  want  to  give  them  bread  crumbs? 
There  are  capital  balls  there,  believe  me.  " 

"I  was  out  there  in  the  garden  yesterday, 
with  my  mother,"  said  Ida;  "but  all  the 
leaves  were  off  the  trees,  and  there  was  not 
one  flower  left.  Where  are  they?  In  the 
summer  I  saw  so  many. ' ' 

"They  are  within,  in  the  castle,-"  replied 
the  student.  "You  must  know,  as  soon  as 
the  King  and  all  the  court  go  to  town,  the 
flowers  run  out  of  the  garden  into  the  castle 
and  are  merry.  You  should  see  that.  The 
two  most  beautiful  roses  seat  themselves  on 
the  throne,  and  then  they  are  King  and 
Queen ;  all  the  red  coxcombs  range  them- 
selves on  either  side,  and  stand  and  bow ; 
they  are  the  chamberlains.  Then  all  the 
pretty  flowers  come,  and  there  is  a  great 
ball.  The  blue  violets  represent  little  naval 
cadets:  they  dance  with  the  hyacinths  and 


crocuses,  which  they  call  young  ladies;  the 
tulips  and  great  tiger-lilies  are  old  ladies, 
who  keep  watch  that  the  dancing  is  well 
done. " 

To  little  Ida.  what  the  student  told  about 
her  flowers  seemed  very  droll;  and  she 
thought  much  about  it.  The  flowers  hung 
their  heads,  for  they  were  tired,  because 
they  had  danced  all  night.  Then  Ida  laid 
the  flowers  in  the  doll's  bed,  pulled  the  little 
coverlet  quite  up  over  them,  and  said  they 
were  to  lie  still  and  be  good,  and  she  would 
make  them  some  tea,  so  that  they  might  get 
well  again,  and  be  able  to  get  up  tomorrow. 
And  she  drew  the  curtains  closely  round  the 
little  bed,  so  that  the  sun  should  not  shine 
in  their  eyes.  The  whole  evening  through 
she  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  the 
student  had  told  her.  And  when  she  was 
going  to  bed  herself,  she  was  obliged  first  to 
look  behind  the  curtain  which  hung  before 
the  windows  where  her  mother's  beautiful 
flowers  stood— hyacinths  as  well  as  tulips ; 
then  she  whispered,  "I  know  you're  going 
to  the  ball  tonight.  "  But  the  flowers  made 
as  if  they  did  not  understand  a  word,  and 
did  not  stir  a  leaf;  but  still  little  Ida  knew 
what  she  knew. 

When  she  was  in  bed  she  lay  for  a  long 
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Figure  I. 


Figure  II. 


time  thinking-  how  pretty  it  must  be  to  see 
the  beautiful  flowers  dancing  out  in  the 
King's  castle.  "I  wonder  if  my  flowers 
have  really  been  there?"  And  then  she  fell 
asleep.  In  the  night  she  woke  again :  she 
had  dreamed  of  the  flowers,  and  of  the 
student.  It  was  quite  quiet  in  the  bedroom 
where  Ida  lay;  the  night-lamp  burned  on 
the  table,  and  her  father  and  mother  were 
asleep. 

"I  wonder  if  my  flowers  are  still  lying  in 
Sophy's  bed?"  she  thought  to  herself. 
"How  I  should  like  to  know!"  She  raised 
herself  a  little,  and  looked  at  the  door,  which 
stood  ajar;  within  lay  the  flowers  and  all 
her  playthings.  She  listened,  and  then  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  heard  someone  play- 
ing on  the  piano  in  the  next  room,  but  quite 
softly  and  prettily  as  she  had  never  heard 
it  before.  "Now  all  the  flowers  are  cer- 
tainly dancing  in  there ! ' '  thought  she.  '  'Oh, 
how  glad  I  should  be  to  see  it!"  But  she 
dared  not  get  up,  for  she  would  have  dis- 
turbed her  father  and  mother. 

"If  they  would  only  come  in!"  thought 
she.  But  the  flowers  did  not 
come,  and  the  music  continued 
to  play  beautifully;  then  she 
could  not  bear  it  any  longer,  for 
it  was  too  pretty ;  she  crept  out 
of  her  little  bed,  and  went  quiet- 
ly to  the  door,  and  looked  into 
the  room.  Oh,  how  splendid  it 
was,  what  she  saw  ! 

There  was  no  night-lamp 
burning,  but  still  it  was  quite 
light:  the  moon  shone  through 
the  window  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor;  it  was  almost  like 
day.  All  the  hyacinths  and  tu- 
lips stood  in  two  long  rows  in 
the  room ;  there  were  none  at 
all  left  at  the  window.  There 
stood  the  empty  flower-pots.  On 
the  floor  all  the  flowers  were 
dancing  very  gracefully  round 
each  other,  making  perfect 
turns,  and  holding  each  other  by 
the  long  green  leaves  as  they 


swung  round.  But  at  the  piano  sat  a  great 
yellow  lily  which  little  Ida  had  certainly 
seen  in  summer.  No  one  noticed  little  Ida. 
Then  she  saw  a  great  blue  crocus  hop  into 
the  middle  of  the  table,  where  the  toys 
stood,  and  go  to  the  doll's  bed  and  pull 
the  curtains  aside :  there  lay  the  sick 
flowers,  but  they  got  up  directly,  and 
nodded  to  the  others,  to  say  that  they 
wanted  to  dance  too.  The  old  chimney-sweep 
doll,  whose  under  lip  was  broken  off,  stood 
up  and  bowed  to  the  pretty  flowers :  these 
did  not  look  at  all  ill  now;  they  jumped 
down  to  the  others,  and  were  very  merry. 

Then  came  the  prettiest  stocks  and  carna- 
tions; and  they  bowed  in  all  directions. 
They  had  music  with  them.  Great  poppies 
and  peonies  blew  upon  pea-pods  till  they 
were  quite  red  in  the  face.  The  blue  hy- 
acinths and  the  little  white  snow-drops  rang 
just  as  if  they  had  been  bells.  That  was 
wonderful  music !  Then  came  many  other 
flowers,  and  danced  all  together;  the  blue 
violets  and  the  pink  primroses,  daisies  and 
the  lilies  of  the  valley.    And  all  the  flowers 
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kissed  one  another.  It  was  beautiful  to  look 
at! 

At  last  the  flowers  wished  one  another 
good-night:  then  little  Ida,  too,  crept  to 
bed,  where  she  dreamed  of  all  she  had  seen. 

The  above  story  has  been  abridged  and 
arranged  for  dramatization.  The  outline 
given  below  may  prove  suggestive  of  other 
outlines;  it  can  be  used,  as  it  is,  for  the 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  grades. 

Introduction — Conversation  between  Ida 
and  the  student. 

Act  I ;  Scene  I — Ida  puts  the  flowers  lo 
bed.    Scene  II — Ida  goes  to  bed. 

Act  II — The  dance. 

The  dialogue,  costumes,  scenery  and  gen- 
eral arrangement  should  be  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  children,  the  teacher  suggest- 
ing changes  when  they  are  necessary  and 
instructing  more  particularly  in  the  dance. 
The  gestures,  postures  and  facial  expression 
should  be  original  with  the  children,  and 
they  should  express  the  individual  child's 
conception  of  his  lines  or  part.  Given  a  free 
rein,  children  will  express  themselves  in  the 
lines  and  through  the  dancing 
with  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and 
they  will,  in  addition,  have  ob- 
tained experience  in  exercising 
their  imitative,  dramatic  and 
artistic  powers. 

THE  DANCE 

Music — A  Minuet- Waltz.  We 
used  "Castle  Valse  Classique. " 
(Hesitation. )  This  is  a  para- 
phrase of  the  popular  "Humor- 
esque,  "  by.  Dvorak.  (Price  15 
.  cents.)  Omit  the  last  part 
marked  Grazioso  e  Staccato. 

1.  Couples  enter  from  both 
sides  of  stage  with  slow  steps, 
one  step  to  each  measure. 
Partners  clasp  inside  hands  and 
raise  high ;  carry  outside  hands 
on  hips.  The  girls'  lines  should 
be  to  the  left  of  the  boys'  lines 
when  entering.     Each  double 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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A  June  Birthday  Story — Helen  Keller 


BY  BE  ULAH  HARDY 


OW  many  of  you  have  birth- 
days in  June  ?  I  know  a  very 
tiny  boy  who  says  he  is 
"twins"  with  one  of  his 
mother's  friends  because  their 
birthdays  come  the  same  day. 
There  is  some  one  who  has  a  June  birthday 
w  hom  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one  in  that  beautiful  month 
may  well  be  proud  to  consider  his  twin, 
and  that  is  Helen  Keller. 

You  have  heard  something  of  her,  I  am 
sure ;  how  she  is  stone  deaf  and  stone  blind  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  has  managed  to  master  all 
the  studies  that  a  seeing,  hearing  child  learns 
in  school,  and  has  passed  the  examinations 
and  gone  through  college. 

She  has  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  German 
and  French,  and  the  higher  mathematics, 
also  reading  and  spelling,  arithmetic  and 
geography.  It  was  a  wonder  that  she  could 
be  taught  so  much  as  to  comprehend  the  sim- 
plest baby  words  of  her  mother  tongue. 

The  things  that  Helen  Keller  has  learned 
are  wonderful,  but  they  are  not  so  wonder- 
ful as  the  sweetness  of  her  spirit.  Her 
brightness,  happiness,  keen  appreciation  and 
understanding  make  her  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting people  in  all  the  world.  Surrounded 
by  darkness  and  silence,  she  makes  bright- 
ness  and  cheer  for  every  one  who  knows  her 
or  even  reads  her  words ;  for  she  has  thoughts 
full  of  joy  and  goodness  and  love.  The 
book  she  wrote  ("The  Story  of  My  Life") 
is  more  interesting  than  any  fairy  tale  and 
really  more  wonderful. 

She  was  born  on  June  27  in  a  beautiful 
home  in  the  South,  and  could  hear  and  see 
like  any  other  baby  until  she  was  nineteen 
months  old.  Then  she  had  a  severe  spell  of 
sickness,  and  when  it  was  over  no  more  light 


came  to  her  baby  eyes,  and  no  sound 
to  her  ears.  But  though  she  became 
strong  and  well  and  rosy  again,  she 
\\  as  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  She 
was  a  very  bright  child  and  learned 
to  find  out  about  things  around  her 
by  feeling  them  with  her  hands,  and 
to  make  her  "father  and  mother  un- 
derstand by  signs  something  of  what 
she  wanted.  But  she  could  not  begin 
to  make  them  understand  all  she 
wanted  to,  so  she  would  try  and  try, 
and  then  grow  so  angry  when  she  did 
not  succeed  that  she  would  go  into 
terrible  temper  fits  and  kick  and 
break  things  and  throw  herself  down 
on  the  floor.  Poor  little  girl !  It  was 
not  because  she  was  naughty  at  heart. 
We  know  her  now  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  lovable  girls  that  ever 
lived,  But  at  first  she  could  dimly 
perceive  through  her  prison  of  dark- 
ness and  silence  that  other  people  had 
a  way  of  understanding  each  other, 
and  of  making  others  understand  that 
she  did  not  have ;  and  she  was  so 
eager  to  talk  that  her  helplessness 
made  her  fairly  rage. 

When  Helen  was  six  years  old  her 
father  and  mother  procured  a  teacher 
for  her  from  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  This  lady 
was  Miss  Annie  Sullivan.  She  had 
been  blind  herself  at  one  time  and 
had  gone  to  school  with  the  blind 
girls,  but  had  recovered  her  sight, 
this  teacher  came  Helen  had  never 
that  things  had  names ;  she  had  never  known 
what  a  word  was.  Miss  Sullivan,  after  ac- 
cepting the  pupil,  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
studying  to  find  out  how  to  teach  a  little 
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girl  who  could  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor 
speak.  But  finally  she  came  to  Helen,  and 
what  do  you  think  was  the  very  first  thing 
Helen  had  to  learn  before  she  could  learn 
anything  else  ?   It  was  to  obey. 

Her  father  and  mother  had  not  been  able 
to  make  her  understand  enough  to  know  what 
minding  was;  so  they  had  been  obliged  to 
let  her  have  her  way.  But  Miss  Sullivan  had 
to  teach  her  to  obey  or  she  could  not  teach 
her  anything  else.  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  time 
they  had  the  first  few  weeks !  Sometimes 
the  teacher  had  to  work  for  hours  to  make 
the  child  do  a  single  thing.  Helen  was  in- 
telligent and  she  learned  readily  to  spell 
with  her  fingers  the  words  d-o-1-1,  and 
c-a-k-e,  and  other  words ;  but  she  could  not 
understand  why  anybody  should  want  her  to 
do  it.  Her  teacher  worked  with  her  for  a 
whole  month  and  Helen  learned  only  twenty- 
one  words.  Then  one  day  when  they  were 
at  the  pump,  and  the  cool  water  poured  from 
the  spout  over  one  of  her  little  white  hands 
her  teacher  spelled  w-a-t-e-r  in  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  seemed  suddenly  to  come  to 
Helen  of  what  a  word  meant.  A  new  light 
burst  into  her  face,  and  from  then  on  she 
touched  everything  she  came  to  and  asked 
for  its  name.  In  a  few  hours  she  had  added 
thirty  words  to  her  vocabulary.  She  had 
perceived  at  last  that  everything  had  a  name 
and  that  the  finger  alphabet  Miss  Sullivan 
was  teaching  her  was  the  key  to  everything 

iContinued  on  page  73) 
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How  to  Make  a  Portfolio 
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[HE  materials  required  for  this 
portfolio  are  canvas,  book 
linen,  crash  or  colored  con- 
struction paper  22|  by  26 
inches,  paper  of  pleasing  color 
for  lining-  21J  by  25  inches, 
cardboard  19J  by  23  inches,  paste,  one-half 
yard  of  tape  (for  tying),  one  sheet  of  9  by 
12  inch  paper  ruled  in  quarter-inch  squares ; 
water  colors ;  one  piece  of  stencil  paper  9  By 
12  inches,  sharp  knife,  brush,  scissors,  and 
old  newspapers. 

Cut  the  cardboard  as  shown  in  the  pattern. 
Mark  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  material 
selected,  the  layout  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, leaving  one-inch  spaces  between  the 
strips,  and  a  one-half  inch  margin  all  around 
the  outside  edges. 


BY  MARTHA    FELLER  KING 

Cover  the  desk  with  newspapers  for  a 
working  surface  to  protect  the  work  from 
paste  spots.  Cover  the  surface  of  the  card- 
board with  a  thin  even  coating  of  paste, 
working  it  in  with  the  fingers  until  the  sur- 
face glistens  as  if  it  were  wet  with  water. 
(Paste  should  never  be  thinned  with  water, 
but  creamed  until  thin  and  smooth  by  beat- 
ing it  with  a  spoon. ) 

Iron  the  cover  well  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  working  from  the  center,  out.  A  thin 
sheet  of  paper  inserted  between  the  hand 
and  the  cover  will  prevent  finger  marks. 

Clip  the  corners  and  turn  margins  in, 
ironing  well.    Cut  incisions  and  insert  tape. 

Paste  the  lining  paper  in  the  same  way, 
leaving  no  margins,  and  ironing  all  inside 
edges  with  the  blunt  handle  of  the  scissors. 


The  design  is  planned  on  one-fourth-inch 
squared  paper.  It  measures  thirty-four 
squares  horizontally  and  forty-five  squares 
vertically.  The  enclosing  line  is  one  square 
wide.  Count  two  squares  down  and  three 
and  one-half  squares  from  the  left  margin  to 
place  the  rectangle  for  the  letters.  Each 
letter,  with  the  exception  of  I,  occupies  two 
and  one-half  squares,  with  a  one-half  square 
space  between  the  letters.  Each  letter  is 
one  square  thick. 

The  width  of  the  rectangle  for  the  design 
may  be  determined  by  the  choice  of  the 
student.  A  border  seven  squares  wide  and 
twenty-six  squares  long  may  be  used,  as  in 
Figure  I;  or  the  entire  rectangle  of  twenty- 
six  squares  by  thirty-one  squares  may  be 
covered  by  the  design,  as  in  Figure  IV. 
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Motion  Pictures  in  Our  Schools 


R.  EDISON  is  using  his  talent 
to  produce  approximately  two 
thousand   scenarios   for  our 
schools.    He  has  already  pro- 
vided many  marvelous  films; 
so  enthusiastic  is  he  over  the 
work  that  he  believes  moving  pictures  will 
greatly  supplant  textbooks. 
This  statcinoil  to  the  ordinary  reader  is  in- 


"With  a  Small  Child  'Seeing  is  Believing' 

teresting  chiefly  as  news;  but  to  the  teacher 
it  means  a  new  educational  device,  the  merits 
of  which  must  be  ascertained  by  study  and 
experience.  Its  value  will  depend  upon  the 
discretion  and  judgment  with  which  the  film 
is  used  in  the  school. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  importance  of  an 
ordinary  picture  in  modern  instruction.  Our 
best  magazines  are  employing  more  illustra- 
tions than  ever  to  illustrate  current  events ; 
political  and  international  affairs  are  brought 
before  the  people  by  cartoons;  lantern-slides 
provide  agricultural  and  community-improve- 
ment suggestions  at  rural  meetings.  If  pic- 
tures convey  so  many  facts  and  ideas  to  adults, 
why  not  employ  this  pleasant  method  in  the 
instruction  of  children?  Geography  is  a  sub- 
ject which  lends  itself  so  well  to  illustration 
that  I  hope  in  time  we  may  have  geographies 
with  more  illustrations  than  text. 

With  a  small  child  "seeing  is  believing. " 
A  picture — especially  a  large  distinct  one — will 
_ '"■"iai^r':vor,re  clearly  than  lengthy  definitions 
the  difference  between  a  mo'uTTt^u^ancl  a  mil, 
a  gorge  and  a  canyon,  and  so  on.    Do^n  in  a 
sandy  Long  Island  village,  a  teacher  was  oSrill- 
ing  her  small  pupils  on  the  definition  of  a  lakV, 
after  which  she  inquired,  as  a  test,  if  they\ 
had  ever  seen  a  lake.   Some  of  them  enthu- 
siastically referred  her  to  a  tiny  duck  pond  a 
mile  or  so  north  of  the  village.    If  she  had 
possessed  a  well-proportioned  picture  of  a  lake, 
how  much  clearer  conception  they  would  have 
gained  without  the  tedious  drill  and  explana- 
tion.   The  picture  affords  knowledge;  the 
definition  is  the  means  by  which  the  child  ex- 
presses his  knowledge.    As  the  child's  mind 
develops,   the  definitions  of  those  features 
with  which  he  has  become  familiar  through 
pictures  may  be  learned  as  memory  drills  and 
as  an  aid  to  grammatical  expression. 

When  motion  pictures  are  introduced  into  a 
school,  we  cannot  at  first  judge  as  to  their 
educational  value,  for  the  pupils  are  naturally 
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affected  by  their  novelty.  As  this  "newness" 
wears  away,  we  find  it  depends  upon  how  the 
scenario  has  been  arranged  whether  the  child's 
attention  is  held.  Another  feature  which 
serves  to  hold  the  child's  attention  is  the  con- 
stant movement,  keeping  his  mind  alert 
through  curiosity- the  desire  to  see  "what's 
coming  next."  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
school  "movies"  will  be  as  attractive  as  those 
of  the  theater.  The  exciting 
plots,  the  thrilling  incidents 
are  missing  to  a  great  extent 
although  there  is  occasionally 
a  thrill  in  history ;  and  scena- 
rio stories  presented  to  the 
children  for  the  sake  of 
teaching  morals  may  appeal 
to  them  strongly  owing  to  the 
story  element  contained. 

Moving  pictures  should  re- 
lieve our  schools  of  "bookish - 
ness. ' '   The  tendency  of  our 
most  progressive  systems  of 
education  is  to  let  the  child 
learn  to  do  by  doing ;  where 
apparatus  is  too  expensive  the  next  best  meth- 
od is  to  let  the  child  learn  by  example — by  see- 
ing things  done  on  the  screen.  Mr.  Edison  has 
made  this  possible  in  such  films  as' that  of  the 
pump,  in  which  (through  transparent  walls) 
the  pupil  may  watch  the  valves  opening  and 
shutting,  the  water  rising  with  each  piston 
stroke.  The  child  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  watch  the  caterpillar  inclose  itself  in  the 
chrysalis,  later  emerging  as  a  beautiful  but- 
terfly ;  he  may  observe  the  habits  of  the  fly, 
learning  why  it  is  a  disease-carrier;  these  and 
Hundreds  of  other  scenarios  are  brought  be- 
fore the  child's  eyes  as  vividly  and  instruct- 
ively as  the  original  scene. 

One  decided  advantage  which  these  pictures 
possess  over  real  phenomena 
lies  in  the  fact  that  time  is 
no  barrier, — there  is  no  te- 
dious waiting  for  results  and 
developments.     In  the 
"movie"  world  beans  and 
peas  may  be  planted,  they 
may  germinate,  blossom  and 
yield  their  fruit  all  in  a  short 
space  of  time.     Logical  se- 
quence may  be  adhered  to 
without  the  interest  being 
\diverted  by  irrelevant  affairs. 
Uplifting  stories  when  pre- 
sented on  the  screen  become 
more-  fascinating,  the  moral 
being  brought  out  with  more 
realisr.^  and  greater  force  than  the  printed  or 
spoken  1  word  can  convey.  War  with  its  attend- 
ant desolation  is  brought  before  older  pupils 
in  soch  a  manner  as  to  impress  their  minds 
with  the  waste  and  wrong  of  war. 

Moving  pictures  cannot  supplant  textbooks, 
but  they  can,  and  already  do,  supplement  them 
in  many  schools.  (The  fact  that  they  are  tire- 
some to  the  children's  eyes  is,  in  itself,  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  using  them  too  long  at 
oiie  time.)   Mr.  Edison  has  arranged  to  have 


a  pictured  pointer  moving  about,  designating 
important  parts  of  the  scene  to  which  he  re- 
fers in  printed  "inserts"  which  appear  as  a 
part  of  the  scenario.  Experts  on  each  subject 
are  engaged  to  arrange  the  scenario,  no  detail 
being  overlooked  in  the  effort  to  produce  a 
practical  "movie"  lesson.  Beside  more  ma- 
ture judges,  he  also  employs  ten  boys  to  pass 
their  judgment  upon  a  film,  thus  ascertaining 
how  effective  the  scenario  would  probably  be 
on  the  minds  of  other  school  children. 

Throughout  the  United  States  many  schools 
are  successfully  employing  motion  pictures. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  about  ten  schools 
using  them.  Among  other  topics  taught  there 
is  that  of  safety,  a  very  essential  lesson  in 
large  cities.  Geography  and  history  appear 
to  be  the  favorite  "movie"  topics  selected  for 
elementary  children.  In  Kansas  City  they 
have  been  used  for  lessons  in  morals  in  the 
public  schools.  In  the  higher  schools  they  are 
equally  useful  in  teaching  English,  science, 
agriculture,  mining  and  domestic  science.  In 
San  Francisco  they  have  been  employed  in 
evening  school  for  foreigners;  in  Colorado 
they  have  been  put  to  the  more  unique  use  of 
teaching  mining  and  farming  to  the  deaf 

Their  success  is  so  general  that  the  main 
question  seems  to  be  not,  "Should  we  use 
them?"  but  rather,  "How  may  we  procure 
them  for  all  children  instead  of  the  favored 
few?" 

Thus  far,  many  schools  own  apparatus  in- 
dividually ;  machines  are  in  some  cases  owned 
by  principals  or  are  presented  to  schools  by 
parent-teacher  associations;  some  schools 
have  procured  pictures  by  contracting  with 
theaters — the  pictures  forming  subject-matter 
for  oral  and  written  discussion  in  language, 
geography  and  history  during  the  following 
days. 


By  the  "Movie"  Method,  the  Lumber  May  be  Followed  from  the  Forest  to 
Its  Final  Destination 

A  commendable  method  by  which  nearly  all 
schools  may  be  reached  is  the  adoption  of  a 
state  exchange  system.  The  University  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity at  Madison  has  arranged  a  very  ex- 
tensive exchange  of  films  for  the  whole  state 
of  Wisconsin,  having  at  present  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  schools  in  their  circuit. 
Many  of  these  schools  own  their  own  moving 
picture  machine  but  use  the  films  sent  out  by 
the  University. 
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Two  Folk  Dances  That  All  Children  Like 

BY  AGNES   M  .    G  L  E  A  S  O  N  ,    Observation  School,  Cleveland 


VERYONE,  big 
and  little,  is  in- 
terested in  folk 
dancing.  It  used 
to  be  the  fashion 
or  custom  for  only 
a  few  of  the  pupils  in  a  class  to 
"do"  a  folk  dance.  Nowadays 
every  child  must  be  up  and  active 
when  a  folk  dance  is  announced. 
"Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye"  and 
the  "German  Clap  Dance"  are 
liked  by  children.  The  smiling, 
happy  faces  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photographs,  are  self-evident 
proof  of  their  real  pleasure. 

GERMAN  CLAP  DANCE 

Teach  the  words  and  music  before  the  dance. 
Arrange  the  children  in  six  rows  in  couples. 


"Clap,  Clap,  Clap" 

hand  (palm  down)  under  right  elbow  and 
shake  the  index  finger  at  partner  three  times. 
(See  illustration. ) 

At  the  words  "My  partner  there,"  place 
right  hand  under  left  elbow  and  shake  finger 
at  partner  three  times. 

At  the  words  "Or  in  our  fun,"  girl's  right 
hand  touches  boy's  right  hand  held  high, 


•'Then  Have  a  Care" 

If  there  is  one  child  left,  call  him  to  the  front 
to  help  the  teacher  select  good  dancers. 

Children  stand  in  aisles  and  step  back  to- 
ward the  wall.  This  usually  brings  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rows  next  to  the  third  or  fourth 
seat. 

Part  One : 

Children,  two  by  two,  march  forward  six- 
teen steps,  singing. 

Clap  hands  three  times  with  the  words 
"Clap,  clap,  clap."   (See  illustration.) 

At  the  words  "Tap,  tap,  tap,"  face  partner 
and  tap  feet  three  times. 

At  the  words  "Then  have  a  care, "  place  left 


German  Clap  Dance 


"Or  in  Our  Fun" 

both  children  face  the  same  way  and  go  un- 
der the  arch  thus  formed.    (See  illustration. ) 

At  the  words  "Have  no  share,"  both  hands 
are  placed  on  hips  (backs  of  hands  touching 
hips)  with  feet  tapping  on  floor  three  times, 
swaying  the  body  left,  right,  left. 

Part  Two : 

Same  music  and  words.    Stand  opposite 
partner  and  sing. 
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Now,  with  your  hands  go   clap,  clap,  clap;  Now,  with  your  feet  go   tap,  tap,  tap; 
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Then  have  a  care, 
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my  part-  ner  there, 
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fun  you'll  have  no  share. 
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At  the  words  "Clap, 
clap,  clap,"  on  the 
first  "clap,"  touch 
thighs;  second 
"clap,"  clap  hands; 
third  'Vap,"  clap 
partner's  hands.  (See 
illustration  on  page 
68.) 

At  the  words  "Tap, 
tap,  tap,"  tap  feet 
three  times.  Chil- 
dren use  same  mo- 
tions as  for  last  two 
lines  of  first  part. 


Go  back  to  original  places  and 
repeat  whole  dance. 

For  variation,  let  each  boy 
select  a  girl  partner  and  bow  to 
her  as  he  steps  to  her  seat  to  ask 
her  to  dance.  At  the  end  of  the 
dance  salute  each  other.  At  an- 
other time,  the  girls  may  select 
boy  partners. 

With  this  arrangement,  the 
boy  stands  at  left  of  the  girl. 
Children  dance  in  twos  around 
the  room,  couples  standing  from 
two  to  three  feet  apart.  By  re- 
peating the  dance  two  or  three 
times  all  reach  the  starting  point. 
Children  prefer  dancing  around  the  room, 
but  the  aisle  work  is  quicker. 

Once  in  a  while,  have  two  or  three  classes 
go  to  the  gymnasium,  and  while  one  teacher 
plays  the  piano,  other  teachers  manage  the 


Position  to  Begin  "Comin'  Thro'  the-  Rye" 

dance  itself.  Have  a  grand  march  by  twos, 
fours  and  eights  precede  the  folk  dance;  thus 
the  children  in  a  building  become  acquainted. 

If  a  piano  is  used  for  music  be  sure  to  play 
in  key  of  F  or  G.  If  only  a  pitchpipe  is  used, 
blow  C  and  have  children  take  that  or  a 
slightly  higher  tone  in  beginning  the  song. 
Have  good,  clear,  ringing-,  head  lours,  \>ti 
and  sweet. 

COMIN'  THRO'  THE  RY  E 

Teach  two  verses  of  the  song. 

Children  step  back  in  aisles. 

Partners  take  position,  outside  hand  on  hip 

(Continued  on  page  75) 


Movement  3  in  "Comin'  Tbro'  the  Rye" 
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A  Study  of  Everyday  Realities 


BY  JENNY   B  .    MERRILL,   Pd.  D. 


OT  long  ago  I  visited  the  second 
year  class  in  Speyer  School, 
N  ew  York  City.  As  I  entered, 
the  regular  class  teacher,  Miss 
Strong,  was  writing  a  list  of 
words  on  the  blackboard  con- 
nected with  the  "Baker's  Shop,"  a  topic 
which  had  been  considered  for  some  weeks 
past.  The  words  written  on  the  blackboard 
were  as  follows : 

Rolls  T.  Bread 

Cake  F.  Bread 

Pie  W.  Bread  . 

R.  Bread  B.  Bread 

The  children  spelled  the  words  as  they  were 
written,  and  from  the  initial  sounds  of  Rye, 
Twist,  French,  White  and  Brown  gave  the 
letters,  R.  T.  F.  W.  and  B.  (The  whole  words 
were  beyond  their  ability,  so  phonics  were  ap- 
plied only  to  the  initial  letter.) 

The  children  were  then  asked  to  write  an 
order  for  the  baker,  slips  of  paper  being 
passed. 

On  previous  days,  teacher  and  children  had 
talked  of  prices,  so  that  the  requirement  was 
to  write  quantities  and  prices.  Indeed,  the 
slips  approached  a  little  bill  of  goods.  I  copied 
two  of  the  results,  as  follows : 


12  Rolls  12c. 
A.  F.  Bread  5c. 


17c. 


Hortense 


C.  Cake 

30c. 

R.  Bread 

5c. 

C.  Cookie 

lc. 

36c. 

George 

Looking  over  to  the  far  corner  of  the  l-oom, 
I  spied  a  "  bake  shop. "  It  was  arranged  on 
seven  shelves  in  a  cabinet.  The  articles  in  it 
had  been  moulded  in  clay  and  painted  in  real- 
istic colors. 

The  Bakery  as  arranged  in  Cabinet: 


Loaves  of  bread,  all  similar 


I  Afferent  kinds  of  bread 


Rolls — several  kinds 


Pies— several  kinds 


Cakes— several  kinds 


Fancy  cakes 


Clay  birthday  cake  with 
clay  candles 


The  orders  were  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of 
recess. 


A  smaller  cabinet,  with  glass  doors,  con- 
tained real  cakes  made  by  these  children  in  the 
school  kitchen. 

At  the  back  of  the  classroom  hung  a  very 
interesting  series  of  cardboard  charts  upon 
which  were  carefully  mounted  from  forty  to 
fifty  illustrated  advertising  circulars  relating 
to  materials  used  by  a  baker.  The  teacher 
had  collected  and  mounted  these  circulars. 
They  were  very  suggestive,  showing  both 
words  and  pictures. 

There  was  also  a  series  of  pictures  of  real 
worth,  showing  a  wheat  field,  a  scythe  in  "  The 
Song  of  the  Lark"  and  "Mother  in  the 


Kitchen"  (illustrating  home  baking).  There 
were  also  two  choice  pictures  of  "  A.  Mill"  and 
"The  Gleaners,"  and  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Ruth. 

Mother  Goose  had  been  reviewed,  and  a  few- 
illustrations  of  her  familiar  references  to  food 
appeared  in  the  little  picture  gallery,  which 
evidently  had  been  cut  from  old  picture  books 
or  readers.  There  were  Tom  Tucker,  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  and  Jack  Horner.  There  was 
a  leaf  from  an  old  reader  mounted  on  a  chart, 
with  the  following  little  lesson  bearing  upon 
the  scheme: 

(Picture  of  a  baker.) 

I  am  the  baker. 

Here  is  my  large  oven. 

My  oven  is  hot. 

I  make  bread  and  cake. 

I  bake  them  in  the  hot  oven. 

See  the  good  brown  loaf. 

I  will  sell  you  some  cookies,  too. 

It  appeared  from  the  advertising  pictures 
that  the  various  ingredients  had  been  con- 
sidered, and,  upon  asking  the  teacher,  she  told 
me  that  wheat,  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  baking 
powder,  salt,  chocolate,  raisins  and  vanilla  had 
been  subjects  of  talks.  They  had  been  traced 
to  their  source  as  far  as  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  children  of  seven  and  eight  years.  The 
teacher  had  several  specimens  of  real  wheat 
and  also  of  the  vanilla  bean. 

I  noticed  that  the  old  but  ever  pleasing 
rhyme  about  the  apple  pie  had  been  used  to 
help  in  listing  the  alphabet: 

' '  A  was  an  apple  pie. 
B  bit  it, 
C  cut  it,"  etc. 

(Continued  on  nage  68) 


Picture  Study — "The  Song  of  the  Lark" 


BY  FRED    H.  DANIELS 


[HE  young  peasant  girl  is  the 
picture.  She  dominates  the 
entire  canvas.  She  is  active, 
full  of  life  and  energy;  she. 
is  splendid  in  her  strength. 
And,  because  of  her  strong 
muscles,  she  has. perfect  command  of  her  own 
body  and  is  therefore  graceful.  She  holds 
herself  in  a  poised  balance,  an  arrested  for- 
ward movement.  Her  entire  physical  being 
is  held  tense. 

Some  thought  has  entered  her  mind, 
which  has  so  enthralled  her  that  her  body 
courteously  says,  "Now  I'll  keep  so  still 
that  you  can  listen  perfectly." 

The  rising  sun  suggests  that  it  is  the  hour 
when  the  lark's  song  comes  from  high  up  in 
the  air  to  those  who  are  out  early  enough  to 
hear  it.  And  this  peasant  girl  stops  spell- 
bound to  drink  in  the  sweetness  of  the  song 
along  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air 
at  sunrise  in  summer. 

This  picture  is  in  the  Art  Institute,  an  art 
museum  and  school,  in  Chicago.  It  was 
painted  by  a  Frenchman  named  Jules  Breton 


(who  was  born  in  1827),  about  1885,  or  when 
he  was  fifty-eight  years  old. 

For  forty  years  he  had  been  painting 
peasant  girls,  and  it  would  seem  that  after 
anyone  had  done  one  thing  for  forty  years, 
he  ought  to  know  how  to  do  that  one  thing 
pretty  well.  All  these  years  Breton  was 
trying  to  make  each  new  picture  better  than 
those  which  had  gone  before. 

Some  people  say  that  the  peasant  girls  he 
painted  on  canvas  are  straighter,  stronger, 
finer,  and  far  more  graceful  than  any  real 
peasant  girls  who  may  be  found  in  France. 
Quite  likely  that  is  true.  See  what  a  fine 
setting  he  gives  her,  just  as  you  would  give 
a  rare  jewel  a  fine  setting.  She  has  the  ten- 
derness of  a  sunrise  sky  as  a  background  for 
her  head.  Her  perfect  body  is  framed  on  all 
sides  by  the  fresh  earth.  She  has  room  to 
look  up ;  there  is  ample  ground  beneath  her 
feet.  You  can  see  that  she  has  walked  into 
the  picture  from  the  right,  and  she  has 
plenty  of  space  in  front  of  her.  Nowhere  is 
she  crowded.  All  the  freedom  there  is  is 
hers.    She  is  part  of  the  great  world  of 


nature,  and  she  rejoices  in  her  right  to  good 
air,  to  good  health,  to  good  work  and  to  the 
song  of  the  lark. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:— The  foregoing  summary  may 
he  translated  by  individual  teachers  into  language 
suitable  for  their  pupils.  Mr.  Daniels  has  tried  to 
put  into  as  few  words  as  possible  what  he  believed 
Breton  wanted  people  to  see  anil  enjoy  in  his  picture. 
Sentences  to  suit  the  various  grades  may  be  taken 
from  the  foregoing  summary  for  use  in  Picture  Study 
Booklets  with  a  miniature  copy  of  '"The  Song  of  the 
Lai'k, "  a  page  of  the  small  pictures  being  provided 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  picture  of  the  "Song  of  the  Lark"  on  the  op- 
posite page  may  be  mounted  on  a  large  mat  to  be 
hung  on  the  schoolroom  wall  for  decoration  or  for  a 
lesson.  Or  the  picture  may  be  framed  by  the  manual 
training  class.  Ask  a  pupil  to  measure  the  picture 
and  bring  a  piece  of  glass  for  it,  then  show  how  to 
passe  partout  a  neat  black  frame  for  it  from  black 
cambric  or  with  Dennison's  passe  partout  paper. 

Educators  are  advocating  the  use  of  picture  master- 
pieces in  puzzle  form  for  children.  Such  a  puzzle 
may  easily  be  made  from  this  large  picture  by  past- 
ing it  on  cardboard  and  cutting  it  into  rectangles  or 
triangles.  These  pieces  may  be  put  into  a  strong 
envelope  upon  which  is  pasted  one  of  the  miniature 
copies  of  the  picture. 
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A  Few  Suggestions  for  the  Last  Weeks  of  June 

BY    LEWIS    S  .    MILLS,    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Towns  of  Avon  and  Farmington,  Conn. 


OR  many  one-room 
schools  there  is  no 
central  office  where 
full  records  of  the 
school  are  kept  on  file. 
When  school  opens 
next  September  the  only  records 
available  will  be  those  left  by  the 
teacher  in  June  and  in  the  memory 
of  the  pupils.  In  schools  where  there 
is  no  change  of  teachers  it  is  not  so 
difficult  for  the  same  teacher  to  pick 
up  the  work  and  go  on,  but  in  some- 
thing over  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  rural  schools  of  the  United 
States  there  will  be  a  new  teacher  in 
the  school  next  September,  that  is,  a 
teacher  new  to  the  particular  school. 
A  large  per  cent  will  be  new  to  'any 
school.  Unless  the  following  records 
are  on  file  at  the  school,  valuable 
time  will  be  lost  while  the  teacher  is 
reorganizing  her  school  and  working 
out  her  daily  schedule. 

1.  A  list  of  the  pupils  showing 
name,  date  of  birth,  parents'  name 
and  address,  grade,  whether  pro- 
moted or  not  and  scholarship. 

The  teacher  can  easily  line  a  sheet 
of  paper  for  this  purpose.  Many 
towns  or  counties  supply  each  teach- 
er by  request  with  cumulative  record  cards. 
One  card  lasts  a  pupil  for  eight  years,  or 
through  the  elementary  school.  If  a  pupil 
has  to  repeat  a  grade  the  repeating  record  is 
placed  on  the  same  card,  but  in  red  ink. 
Cumulative  record  cards  are  coming  into  use 
more  and  more  each  year  through  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  in  no  place  of  greater  im- 
portance than  in  the  one-room,  rural  school. 

2.  A  brief  statement  of  the  books  used  and 
the  work  accomplished  by  each  grade  in  each 
subject.  This  need  not  be  of  great  length ; 
for  example : 

School  Year  1911-1915— Grade  V 

Language — Mother  Tongue,  Bk.  I,  pp.  89-176. 
Subject,  predicate,  model  descriptions,  let- 
ter writing,  paragraph. 


And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in 
June  ? 

Then,  if  even  come  perfect  days. 

Lowell 


Geography — Frye,  First  Steps.    The  book 
completed. 

Special  study  of  S.  A.,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 

Australia  and  review. 
Named  and  located  all  the  chief  rivers, 

mountains,  cities,  lakes  and  islands  of 

the  world. 

Other  subjects  would  be  carried  out  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  above  is  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  point. 

When  the  teacher  keeps  a  daily  plan  book 
this  summary  is  very  easily  made.  More  and 
more  teachers  are  coming  to  see  the  need  and 
value  of  the  daily  plan  book  and  are  using  it. 
Such  teachers  are  progressive  to  this  extent 
and  usually  make  greater  success  in  their 
work. 


3.  A  copy  of  the  daily  program. 
A  form  in  use  in  my  schools  is  espe- 
cially good  as  it  names  the  pupils  for 
each  grade,  shows  seat  work  and  the 
number  of  recitations  per  week  in 
each  subject.  While  the  incoming 
teacher  may  not  follow  the  program 
of  her  predecessor  to  the  letter  it 
affords  her  a  basis  on  which  to  base 
any  change  that  may  seem  necessary. 

4.  A  list  of  the  library  books  be- 
longing to  the  school. 

5.  A  list  of  the  textbooks  belong- 
ing to  the  school. 

6.  A  copy  of  the  course  of  study 
she  has  followed  and  such  circular 
letters  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  as  any  of  the 
school  authorities  have  sent  her. 

Even  though  the  teacher  may  plan 
to  return  in  September,  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  above  records  in  the  desk. 
It  will  be  useful  to  the  teacher  if  she 
returns,  and  of  great  help  if  by  any 
chance  a  teacher  new  to  the  school 
takes  her  place. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  in  a  rural 
school  we  had  a  "new  teacher"  every 
year,  and  I  well  remember  that  we 
began  for  three  consecutive  years— 
the  last  three  years  of  my  grammar 
work — at  the  beginning  of  all  our 
Three  times  in  the  American  history 


school 
books. 

I  came  up  to  the  point,  "Four  o'clock  and 
Cornwallis  is  taken,"  but  beyond  that  point 
in  history  I  never  went  in  the  grammar  school. 

The  day  of  the  "new  teacher"  requiring  all 
classes  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  books 
is  passing,  and  a  new  order  of  things  is  al- 
most here. 


Editorial  Requests 

1.  We  desire  photographs  of  schoolrooms  decorated 
for  Closing  Dag.  Rooms  decorated  with  dairies  or 
other  flowers  particularly  desired.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
whether  it  ivill  pay  you  to  hire  a  professional  photog- 
rapher, write  to  vs  for  information. 

2.  Articles  from  250  to  500  words  in  length,  ac- 
companied by  photographs  if  available,  on  '  'How  My 
School  Celebrated  Halloween." 

S.  Entertainments  or  recitations  in  which  dolls 
have  been  an  important  feature. 
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The  Story  of  the  "Little  Brick" 


BY  MABEL  L.  GRANT 
THE  LAST  OF  FIVE  ARTICLES 


The  Last  Day  of  School 

UNE-TIME  is  with  us  again, 
and  in  many  schools  it  is  bring- 
ing joy  and  happiness  because 
it  is  the  closing-time  of  the 
school  year.  There  are  many 
ways  that  the  Closing  Day  has 
been  celebrated  at  the  "Little  Brick,"  but  the 
scheme  that  was  worked  out  last  year  proved 
to  have  the  greatest  educational  value. 

In  the  fall  of  1913,  -the  district  superintend- 
ent suggested  that  his  teachers  give  tests  at 
the  end  of  every  month.  All  pupils  who 
secured  a  yearly  average  of  eighty  per  cent 
or  over  were  to  be  promoted.  He  suggested 
that  on  the  last  day  each  school  have  ap- 
propriate closing  exercises  and  at  that  time 
present  the  promotion  certificates.  We  made 
our  plans  and  had  our  examinations  every 
month,  the  questions  being  based  on  the  work 
outlined  in  the  syllabus.  The  pupil  who 
earned  the  highest  average  won  the  honor  of 
being  valedictorian,  and  the  one  having  next 
was  to  be  salutatorian  at  the  closing  exercises. 

When  the  last  test  had  been  given  and  our 
exercises  planned,  a  program  was  carefully 
arranged.  On  this  program,  we  had  the  aver- 
age standing  of  the  valedictorian  and  saluta- 
torian, and  the  name  of  the  pupil  earning  the 
highest  average  in  each  subject  and  the  stand- 
ing earned.  On  it  were  given  also  our  school 
colors,  school  motto,  names  of  the  members 
of  the  board  and  each  pupil's  full  name.  We 
had  one  hundred  copies  printed;  each  pupil 
had  some  to  send  to  friends,  and  the  remain- 
ing ones  were  saved  to  give  to  our  guests  on 
Closing  Night.  The  printing  cost  two  dollars, 
but  that  is  a  paltry  sum  for  the  pleasure  it 
gives  a  child  to  see  his  name  in  print,  and 
feel  that  he  is  one  of  the  actors.  It  gives  him 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  it  also  gives  him 
confidence  to  carry  that  responsibility. 

The  closing  night  came  on  the  nineteenth  of 
June  but  it  proved  to  be  cold  and  cloudy.  The 
day  too  had  been  discouraging— dark  and  low- 
ering, and  from  three  until  seven  o'clock  came 
a  downpour  of  rain.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  people  gathered  at  the  appointed  time 
and  our  house  was  comfortably  filled.  Songs, 
drills,  exercises  and  recitations  and  a  talk  by 
the  district  superintendent  occupied  the  time 
for  two  hours,  then  ice  cream  and  cake  were 
sold.  These  had  been  donated  by  parents  and 
interested  residents  of  the  district.  Six  dol- 
lars was  taken  in  and  every  one  went  home, 
seemingly  well  pleased  with  the  evening's 
entertainment. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  we  had 
organized.  Our  officers  had  work  to  do  similar 
to  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  any  club  or  or- 
ganization. We  had  business  meetings  on 
Friday  afternoons,  and  they  proved  not  only 
interesting  but  very  beneficial  to  the  children, 
who  learned  to  act  independently.  They  ob- 
tained a  good  idea  of  parliamentary  order 
that,  in  later  life,  may  save  them  from  much 
embarrassment.    The  children  became  so  en- 


BOUND  TO  WIN 


The  School  "Marker"  as  Made  by  the  Children 

thusiastic  that  they  succeeded  in  bringing 
many  friends  to  visit  school  when  we  had 
"our  meeting."  Much  pride  they  took,  too, 
in  showing  the  visitors  work  that  had  been 
done  and  placed  on  the  wall  for  exhibi- 
tion. It  was  only  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance or  a  necessity  that  kept  the  children 
away  from  school  on  Friday  afternoons. 

At  these  business  sessions,  committees  were 
appointed  to  look  after  work  such  as  sweep- 
ing and  dusting,  making  paths  in  the  winter 
time,  buying  furniture,  soap,  ink,  cardboard 
and  other  materials  needed  in  our  work.  All 
these  articles  were  paid  for  with  money  from 
the  treasury.  While  my  trustee  is  willing  to 
help  us  in  every  possible  way,  I  believe  that 
it  is  better  for  the  school  to  raise  money  for 
all  extras  because  pupils  are  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  ownership  and  pro- 
tection that  they  would  not  otherwise  feel. 

At  these  meetings,  we  decided  also  to  have 
school  colors.  We  selected  blue  and  gold. 
"Bound  to  Win"  was  chosen  for  a  school 
motto.  This  was  simple  but  I  liked  it  because 
even  the  youngest  could  understand  what  it 
meant.  At  Christmas  time  I  gave  each  child  a 
pin  enameled  in  yellow  on  which  was  printed 
the  word  "Winners"  in  blue  letters. 

When  Closing  Night  came  we  carried 
out  the  plans  that  we  had  been  formulating 
at  these  meetings.  We  decorated  our  room 
with  blue  and  yellow  crepe  paper.  Our 
marker  was  over  the  stage.  This  was  a  piece 
made  of  seeds  arranged  to  form  the  name 
"Dist.  No.  1,  Volney,  Oswego  Co."  (our 
school).  Under  this,  on  the  blackboard  was 
our  motto  made  of  letters  cut  from  yellow 
cardboard. 

On  this  eventful  night  each  child  wore  a 
bow  made  of  blue  and  yellow  ribbon  and  his 
school  pin.  The  certificates  were  tied  with 
baby  ribbon  of  the  school  colors.  Buttercups 
made  pretty,  graceful  bouquets  and  were  in 
harmony  with  the  scheme. 

The  valedictory  and  salutatory  speeches 
were  written  especially  for  the  occasion.  Qur 
song,  "The  Blue  and  Gold"  was  in  keeping 
with  the  school  spirit,  and  while  it  was  being 
sung  the  little  ones  wore  sashes  of  blue  and 
yellow  crepe  paper  and  the  older  ones  carried 
loops  of  it  and  made  appropriate  gestures. 


Both  speeches  and  song  were  made  simple 
so  that  the  youngest  might  understand  them, 
and  that  they  might  be  well  rendered. 
Being  so  simple  the  speeches  may  not  be  inter- 
esting to  all,  but  they  may  be.  helpful  to  some 
teacher  so  I  will  give  them. 

These  exercises  and  meetings  will,  of  course, 
make  extra  work — but  it  pays.  Teachers, 
you  will  no  more  hear, ' '  I  hate  school, ' '  and, ' '  I 
shall  be  so  glad  when  the  last  day  of  school 
comes."  The  last  day  is  looked  forward  to, 
not  as  the.last  day  of  a  long  round  of  drudgery, 
but  as  the  crowning  day  of  many  youthful 
efforts. 

SALUTATORY  SPEECH 

Friends  and  Parents :  We,  the  pupils  of  District  No.  1 
extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome. 
We  assure  you  that  your  presence  here  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  us. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  rural  schools  of  this 
community  have  been  honored  with  closing  exercises 
of  their  own.  When  the  plan  was  adopted  there  may 
have  been  some  who  opposed  it,  thinking  we  pupils 
would  be  so  elated  over  such  exercises  that  we  would 
consider  ourselves  walking  encyclopedias  of  knowl- 
edge; but  they  need  have  no  such  fears.  No  pupil 
thinks  he  knows  everything  because  he  has  earned  a 
certificate  but  it  does  make  us  feel  that  we  have  ac- 
complished something. 

When  we  take  up  advanced  work  next  fall,  we  shall 
look  back  to  this  day  and  take  courage.  We  shall  re- 
member the  kindly  spirit  that  prompted  you  to  be 
with  us  here  and  feel  that  upon  our  Closing  Day,  we 
were  pronounced  by  our  friends  fit  for  advancement. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  my  schoolmates,  I  not  only 
welcome  you  to  our  first  closing  exercises  but  also 
thank  you  for  the  help  and  encouragement  your  pres- 
ence gives  to  us. 

VALEDICTORY  SPEECH 

Friends  and  Parents:  To  my  lot  has  fallen  the  duty 
of  bidding  you  good-by.  My  words  of  farewell  shall 
be  few  but  I  trust  that  you  will  feel  they  are  sincere. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here  this  evening  and 
we  trust  you  have  enjoyed  the  short  time  spent  with 
us. 

Teacher,  schoolmates:  We,  too,  must  say  good-by, 
for  another  school  year  has  come  to  an  end.  While 
we  hail  the  glad  vacation  with  pleasure,  let  us  not 
forget  the  pleasant  days  we  have  spent  here  together. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  whatever  success  we  have  had 
in  our  work  here  and  take  courage;  and  in  all  our 
work  let  us  be  "Bound  to  Win."  With  such  a  spirit 
we  will  be  "Winners"  as  our  class  pins  bid  us,  and 
our  lives  will  be  an  inspiration  to  others. 

PROGRAM  OF  CLOSING  EXERCISES 

Song  by  the  School  "You're  Welcome" 

Salutatory  

Recitation   "I  am  Glad  I  Live  Today" 

Solo    "If  Ever  I  See" 

Recitation  "Fowler's  Dilemma" 

Recitation  "A  Boy's  Troubles" 

Exercise  and  Song  "The  Rainy  Daisies" 

Recitation  "My  Best  Friend" 

Recitation  "A  Queer  Boy" 

Solo  "The  Shadow  Man" 

Dialogue   "What  Was  It?" 

Recitation  "A  Little  Light" 

Exercise    "Our  Flag" 

Dialogue  "The  Little  Housekeepers" 

Recitation  "A  Toad's  Toilet" 

Flower  Drill  

Recitation    "Speaking" 

Selection  'Give  the  Youngsters  a  Chance" 

Solo  "Songs  of  Praise" 

Short  Play  "Miss  Matilda's  School" 

Recitation  "Little  Jack" 

Valedictory  

Song  by  the  School  "The  Blue  and  Gold" 

Remarks  by  District  Superintendent  

Presentation  of  Promotion  and  Library  Ceitificates 
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Gymnastic  Stories  and  Rhythmic  Plays  for  Primary  Children 

BY   BERTHA     L.    S  W  O  P  E  ,    Dirt  ctor  of  Physical  Education,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Picking  Cherries 

HAT  an  inspiring  and  joyous 
experience  it  is  to  the  child, 
who  has  been  kept  inside  a 
schoolroom  for  months,  to  take 
a  trip  into  the  country !  Every- 
one who  knows  children  real- 
izes how  much  such  a  trip  means  to  them, 
and  this  is  because  they  are  normal  individ- 
uals longing  for  their  natural  rights — happy 
play  in  the  out-of-doors.  Their  bodies  as  well 
as  their  souls  demand  outdoor  play  and  we 
teachers  must  keep  the  fact  ever  in  mind. 

If  our  children  live  in  a  city,  they  will  re- 
member with  pleasure  a  visit  they  have  had 
in  the  country — to  Grandfather's  or  to 
Auntie's  perhaps.  If  they  live  in  a  small  town 
or  rural  district,  they  will  know  more  about 
the  freedom  and  unrestraint  of  country  life. 
But  whatever  the  conditions  of  our  school  may 
be,  the  country,  with  all  its  interests,  in  real- 
ity or  in  imagination,  will  make  a  strong  ap- 


peal to  children.  So  this  month  we  shall  give 
them  a  Gymnastic  Story  in  which  they  may 
enact  various  experiences  that  they  might 
have  on  a  farm.  Watch  their  eyes  brighten 
and  their  (perhaps  lagging)  attention  become 
alert  when  we  picture  the  trip  to  them.  Tell 
them  that  they  may  ride  the  horses  to  water, 
watch  the  chickens  and  ducks  in  the  barn- 
yard, play  in  the  haymow,  swing  in  the  barn! 
And  remember  that  these  imaginary  experi- 
ences are  very  real  to  them  while  they  are 
exercising  their  bodies,  and  learning  to  ex- 
press themselves  without  self-consciousness — 
all  very  valuable  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

The  success  of  these  stories,  of  course,  will 
depend  upon  the  appeal  the  teacher  is  able  to 


Butter  Makers 


make  to  the  children's  imagination;  but  they 
need  not  become  mechanical  in  any  degree,  if 
the  teacher  herself  will  be  enthusiastic  and 
vary  the  story  somewhat  from  day  to  day. 


Rolling  Hoops 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  FARM 

The  Story- 
Boys  and  Girls,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you, 
one  which  will  make  you  fairly  dance  for  joy 
when  I  tell  you  about  it.    Uncle  Bob  has  in- 
vited us  out  to  his  farm  for  a  whole  day's 
visit  with  him  and  Aunt  Mary.    He  is  to  come 
for  us  in  a  big  hay  wagon,  and  we  are  to  have 
a  long  joyful  day  with  them,  gathering  wild 
flowers,  watching  the  windmill,  picking  ripe 
cherries  and  watching  Aunt  Mary  make  but- 
ter.   What  could  be  more  fun  than  this? 
There  comes  Uncle  Bob  now,  waving  to  us! 
Isn't  he  a  fine  uncle  to  want  to  give  us  so 
much  pleasure? 
Activities  and  Rhyth  ms — 
1.  The  wagon  drives  up  for  us,  and  we  all 
climb  in.    Uncle  Bob  then  pulls  up  the  reins, 
and  the  horses,  who  must  know  how  eager  we 
are  to  get  out  into  the  country,  gallop  away 
up  the  road. 


Farm  Occupations 


Carrie  E.  Pinkham 


Rachel  Vance 
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1.  Oh,      what    fun      to  vis  -  it  on     the  farm, 

2.  See        the     cher  -  ries  clus  -  ter  o  -  ver  -  head, 

3.  Churn  -  ing,  churn  -  ing,     at  the  break   o'  day, 

4.  Churn  -  ing,  churn  -  ing,  in  the  morn- ing  bright, 


In         the    sum  -  mer 

In  their  leaf  -  y 
Lit    -    tie    maids  so 

Churn  with    all  your 
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warm, 
bed, 

gay, 

might 


there        is  such 

gleam  -  ing  ros 

turn  -   ing  work 

milk        so  foam 


y 

to 


charm  ; 

red ; 

play; 
white ; 
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Leave 
Down, 
Down, 
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up,  down, 

up,  dash 
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bas  -  ket  on  your  arm  Down 
rob  -  ins  to  be  fed, —  There 
dash  -  er,  churn  a  -  way  Till 


be-neath  the  cher 

is   plen  -  ty  for 

the  gold  -  en  but 

what     a    pret  -  ty    sight,     When   the  gold  -  en  but 
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ry  trees, 
us  all. 

ter  comes, 
ter  comes. 
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Children's  Sports 


Carrie  E.  Pinkham 

Slowly 

J  -  A- 


Rachel  Vance 
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1.  Roll     the  hoop,   roll  the  hoop,    0  -  Ver  the  vel  -  vet  grass;   Sum  -  mer  day, 

2.  Turn    the  rope,  turn  the  rope,     Swing      it    firm    and  true ;    Hand    in  hand, 

3.  Mount  your  wheel,  mount  your  wheel,  Let      us    run     a    race,    Now    be  -  gin ! 


time  to  play,  Lit  -  tie  lad  and  lass, 
mer  -  ry  band,  Jump-ing  two  by  two. 
Who  will  win  ?  Lead  -  er  sets   the  pace. 


Clink- et  -  y- clink!  What  do  you  think? 
Hip  -  pi  -  ty  -  hip  !  Skip  -  i  -  ty  -  skip ! 
Round  and  round,  o  -  ver  the  ground, 


Naught-y  hoop  seems  to  say. 
We     can  count,  we  hope, 
Vic  -  to  -  ry  we    can  feel ! 

-2-  I 


"Fol-low  me;  if  I'm  free  I  will  run  a  -  way. 
Eight-y-  four  and  some  more,  With  our  skipping  rope. 
Oh,  what  fun   'tis    to  run   Ra  -  ces  on     a  wheel ! 
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NOTE:  The  two  songs  on  this  page  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Rhythms 
in  "A  Visit  to  the  Farm. "  The  motions  may  be  taken  from  the  various  activities. 
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All  stand  in  aisle  and  skip  or  gallop  out  to 
the  yard ;  form  a  big  circle. 

2.  We  see  beautiful  wild  flowers  along  the 
road,  and  Uncle  Bob  lets  us  climb  out  and 
gather  some.  We  shall  take  them  to  Aunt 
Mary  for  her  table. 

Form  a  "basket"  by  curving  the  left  arm. 
Stoop  and  pick  imaginary  flowers  on  "One;" 
smell  them,  on  ' '  Two ; ' '  place  in  "  basket, ' '  on 
"Three."  This  is  a  pretty  rhythmic  exercise. 
Use  three-part  music. 

3.  We  drive  on  to  the  farm. 

Face  forward  in  the  circle,  hold  reins  and 
gallop  several  times  around  the  circle. 

4.  We  arrive  at  the  farm  and  skip  to  the 
barn. 

Skip  once  around  the  ring. 

5.  We  jump  on  the  hay  which  the  men  have 
stored  in  the  mows  for  the  horses. 

Stand,  raise  arms  on  "One;"  jump,  landing 
on  balls  of  feet,  on  "Two."  Repeat  several 
times. 


Jumping  Rope 


6.  There  is  a  big  rope  swing  in  the  barn 
and  each  one  gets  a  turn  at  it. 

Stand  facing  inside  the  circle.  Place  right 
foot  forward.  In  time  to  music  all  push  an 
imaginary  swing.  Waltz  time  is  good  for 
this  or  two-part  music  may  be  used. 

7.  Uncle  Bob  is  now  watering  the  horses, 


so  we  go  out  to  watch  them  drink.  We  imitate 
the  arms  of  the  big  windmill  as  they  turn. 

Each  child  has  a  partner  and  they  stand 
with,  backs  together,  right  arms  raised 
obliquely  sidewise,  upward,  left  arms  down- 
ward. The  arms  are  moved  slowly  up  and 
down  until  the  positions  are  changed,  moving 
in  time  to  slow  two-part  muf  ic.  This  is  a 
good  arm  exercise  and  an  effective  rhythm 
game  as  well.  (A  "Windmill  Song"  suitable 
for  this  exercise  was  published  in  June,  1914. ) 

8.  What  beautiful  white  chickens  and  ducks 
Aunt  Mary  has!  She  tells  us  we  may  feed 
them.  We  are  given  a  pan  with  grain  in  it, 
and  all  the  chickens  come  flocking  quickly 
about  us. 

Curve  the  left  arm  for  the  pan,  scatter 
grain  with  the  right  hand.  Do  this  in  rhythm, 
using  three-part  music.  (A  pretty  little  song 
appropriate  for  this  exercise  was  published 
in  June,  1914. ) 

(Continued  on  page  70) 


Number  Seven  Flanagan 


K^p55?7y^|HEN   the  Patrick  Flanagans 
Os^M mlf'M  viewed  their  first-born,  their 
M.  Vif  M  hearts  swelled  with  pride,  and 
i^Pl^Kat^M  with  good  old  Irish  enthusiasm 
^U!V  called  in  the  neighbors 
I  ^^A^r^)  an(j  aj.g  ancj  (jj^nk  ^0  jaw- 
ing health  and  happiness.    With  a  degree  less 
of  exuberance  they  welcomed  the  next  comer, 
and  with  each  succeeding  year  as  another 
plate  was  laid  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  the 
high  chair  was  taken  from  Patrick  and  given 
to  Peter,  and  then,  in  turn,  to  Catherine, 
Nora,  Mamie  and  Paul,  their  interest  in  these 
yearly  occasions  waned. 

To  Mrs.  Flanagan,  bent  double  over  a 
washtub,  which,  like  the  fabled  pitcher,  never 
grew  empty,  the  ways  of  Providence  were  in- 
scrutable. Why  should  poor  people  have  so 
many  mouths  to  feed,  while  rich  folks,  like 
the  Berkimers,  could  spend  their  money  on 
imported  French  poodles?  Enough  was 
enough ;  hence,  when  poor  little  number  seven 
opened  his  cavernous  mouth  and  uttered  a 
wail  of  protest  at  being  thrust  into  such  a  cold 
and  forbidding  v/orld,  he  met  with  scant  sym- 
pathy from  Mrs.  Flanagan,  whose  mother- 
love  was  chilled  by  harassing  care.  A  hus- 
band who  drank,  seven  children  under  ten, 
and  a  load  of  debt  had  sharpened  a  temper 
none  too  good  at  the  best.  Mrs.  Flanagan 
was  getting  tired  of  babies,  and  this  last  one 
was  the  worst  in  the  lot,  showing  even  in  the 
cradle  a  degree  of  pugnacity  which  boded  ill 
for  his  future  career. 

When  the  Flanagan  baby  was  christened, 
he  wore  no  new  robe  embroidered  with  pains- 
taking care,  but  a  little  dress  handed  down  by 
the  next  elder.  When  kind  old  Father  O'Grady 
asked  the  name  of  the  child,  Mrs.  Flanagan's 
eyes  snapped  and  she  replied  with  chill  brev- 
ity, "Number  Seven  Flanagan." 

The  priest's  eyes  widened,  and  he  almost 
whispered,  "Number  Seven?" 

"Yes,  Number  Seven,"  repeated  Mrs.  Flan- 
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agan  firmly.  "If  there's  to  be  more  I  can't 
afford  to  give  them  names — I'll  just  number 
them." 

Father  O'Grady  was  old  and  wise,  so  he 
said  nothing  further  just  then,  but  when  he 
christened  the  child  he  pronounced  a  name 
with  fervent  emphasis;  "Michael  Flanagan." 
The  by-standers  heard  Mrs-  Flanagan  mutter 
defiantly,  "Number  Seven!"  and,  in  spite  of 
the  gentle  old  priest's  influence,  the  youngest 
Flanagan  was  seldom  called  anything  else 
but  Number  Seven. 

When  Number  Seven  was  five  years  old  he 
was  sent  to  school,  mainly  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  way  at  home.  Even  at  this  tender  age  he 
had  won  a  nickname  properly  descriptive  of 
his  chief  characteristic.  Throughout  the 
length  of  Water  street  he  was  known  as 
"Hammer-fist  Flanagan,"  and  was  proud  of 
his  title.  His  first  teachers  found  him  pre- 
cocious to  a  degree.  At  the  age  of  six  he  had 
walloped  to  the  queen's  taste  every  boy  in  his 
class,  had  thrown  one  teacher  into  nervous 
prostration  and  driven  out  a  second.  As  to 
books — well,  he  learned  his  letters  one  at  a 
time,  well  driven  in  with  a  shingle.  Ink  he 
disdained  to  use  for  any  other  purpose  than 
painting  the  apron-strings  of  demure  little 
maidens  or  tattooing  his  own  redoubtable  fists. 

About  half  of  each  school  year  found  Num- 
ber Seven  loose  upon  the  streets,  expelled  for 
misconduct,  and,  as  to  his  mind  this  was  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  he  be- 
came expert  in  devising  schemes  which  might 
lead  to  expulsion.  At  ten,  Number  Seven  was 
the  Holy  Terror  of  the  town,  pointed  out  with 
shuddering  pride  as  one  of  the  interesting 
sights  of  the  village. 

In  all  his  dark  career  there  was  but  one  re- 
deeming light — Number  Seven  attended  mass 
regularly  and  went  through  all  the  genuflex- 
ions with  an  air  of  conscious  rectitude  which 
would  have  deceived  the  very  elect.  The  only 
one  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  whom  he 


lived  at  comparative  peace  was  Nora,  his 
sickly  sister.  So  it  happened  that  he  was 
always  placed  between  her  and  his  mother 
while  in  church.  In  a  niche  between  the 
windows  stood  a  beautiful  image  of  the  Virgin, 
holding  the  infant  Christ,  and  on  this  Num- 
ber Seven's  eyes  rested  usually  in  speechless 
admiration. 

"Ain't  she  pretty?"  he  whispered  to  Nora. 

"S-sh,"  was  the  devout  whisper.  "Yes, 
but  she's  not  to  be  gawped  at— why,  she's 
religion!" 

Number  Seven,  quarrelsome,  pugnacious, 
unprincipled  fighter  as  he  was,  had  one  weak 
spot  in  his  armor — that  was  his  admiration 
for  beautiful  women. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Number  Seven  was  still 
in  the  first  grade.  What  little  smattering  of 
learning  he  acquired  grew  dim  during  his 
enforced  vacations.  School  supervisors  hinted 
darkly  at  the  Reformatory,  but  still  the  Ham- 
mer-fist lurked  about  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  Water  Street. 

When  he  heard  that  a"  new  teacher  was  to 
take  the  first  grade  for  the  ensuing  year,  he 
became  suddenly  curious  to  see  how  long  he 
could  stay  in  school  under  her  regime,  and 
enrolled  for  the  fifth  time  in  the  primer  class. 
Large  for  his  age,  with  arms  and  fists  of 
hardened  steel,  he  looked  a  veritable  Goliath 
among  the  little  tots  in  Grade  One,  and  struck 
a  chill  to  the  heart  of  Miss  Gladden  as  she 
caught  sight  of  him  the  first  day. 

Miss  Gladden,  however,  was  a  new  type  to 
Number  Seven,  and  he  eyed  her  with  distinct 
approval.  Her  light  hair  curled  cozily  about 
her  ears,  her  little  tip-tilted  nose  gave  her  a 
guileless  air,  and  between  her  parted  lips 
shone  a  tooth  of  pure  gold.  The  glitter  of 
this  gold  tooth  hypnotized  young  Flanagan, 
and  he  found  himself  devising  schemes  to 
make  her  laugh  and  show  it.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  experience  he  had  found  someone 
who  could  smile  at  his  impishness. 
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He  called  her  "Putty-face"  among  his  boon 
companions,  and  openly  boasted  that  she 
couldn't  lick  him  if  she  tried.  "Them  little 
white  paddies  o'  hers  couldn't  lick  nobody," 
he  boasted.  "She'll have  to  get  the  principal 
to  tackle  me;  I  ain't  her  size." 

The  first  week  of  school  passed,  and  Miss 
Gladden's  smiling  eyes  began  to  grow  thought- 
ful. Back  in  the  corner  of  her  schoolroom  sat 
twenty  horse-power  of  malicious  energy  ready 
to  explode  at  any  moment.  She  knew  that 
she  must  deflect  it,  or  be  submerged  when  the 
crash  came. 

"Michael,"  she  said  softly  one  evening, 
just  as  school  was  dismissed,  "don't  you  want 
to  go  to  the  ball  game  with  me?  The  Man- 
chester Sox  are  going  to  play  the  Red  Slogans 
down  in  the  Poindexter  field." 

Number  Seven's  eyes  widened  with  surprise. 

"D'  you  know  it  costs  twinty-five  cints?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  teacher  gently.  "I've 
the  money  right  here. " 

In  awkward  embarrassment  at  being  so  near 
the  lady  with  the  gold  tooth,  but  fired  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  seeing  a  game  from 
the  bleachers  instead  of  through  a  knot-hole, 
Number  Seven  alternated  between  loquacity 
and  deep,  painful  silences  as  they  wended 
their  way  to  the  field. 

When  they  reached  the  ticket  window,  with 
rare  discretion,  Miss  Gladden  gave  him  the 
two  quarters  and  allowed  him  to  purchase  the 
grand-stand  tickets.  They  entered  and  found 
seats  with  difficulty,  for  the  game  was  already 
in  progress. 

Number  Seven  was  in  his  glory.  With  wild 
excitement  he  shouted  and  cheered,  occasion- 
ally giving  vent  to  his  disapproval  of  weak 
plays  by  cat-calls  and  howls  of  derision. 
When  the  Red  Slogans  won  by  a  score  of  9  to 
0,  his  excitement  overflowed  and  he  shrieked 
himself  hoarse. 

On  the  way  home  the  guileless,  gold-toothed 
one  asked  with  seeming  indifference,  "Do  you 
play  ball  yourself,  Michael?" 

"Nope;  ain't  got  no  money  for  a  bat-an'- 
ball.    A  good  ball  costs  a  lot  o'  money." 

"Would  you  play  if  you  had  a  league  ball 
and  a  bat?"  asked  Miss  Gladden  suggestively. 

"Well  I  sh'd  worry,"  was  his  brief  reply. 

"If  I  give  you  a, fine  ball,  bat,  and  glove, 
will  you  be  a  good  boy  in  school  and  study?" 
she  asked,  with  a  Delilah  smile. 

A  struggle  went  on  in  the  soul  of  Samson. 
Should  he  part  with  his  glory  for  a  woman's 
smile? 

"Come  up  to  my  house  and  let  me  show  you 
the  ball  and  bat,"  added  Delilah  seductively. 
Samson  fell. 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  covetous  eyes, 
Number  Seven  was  handling  a  glistening  new 
bat,  pinching  a  ball  of  the  hardness  of  adamant, 
testing  a  glove  of  padded  richness. 

"If  you  take  them,  you  know,  the  only  thing 
I'll  ask  in  return  will  be  your  good  behavior. 
In  case  you  give  me  trouble  in  school  I'll  have 
to  take  them  again,"  she  admonished. 

"I'll  be  keerful,"  he  said,  exultingly  swing- 
ing the  bat  in  dangerous  proximity  to  her 
nose. 

Number  Seven,  commonly  called  Hammer- 
fist,  from  that  time  ceased  to  be  a  worry  in 


school.  No  one  could  understand  why,  and 
when  Miss  Gladden  was  asked  she  simply 
smiled  and  said  nothing. 

Furthermore,  Number  Seven  began  to  learn 
to  read,  learning  more  in  one  month  than  he 
had  before  in  five  years.  The  curious-minded 
failed  to  notice  that  as  he  went  home  each 
night,  under  his  arm,  instead  of  the  regula- 
tion primer,  was  a  copy  of  Hoyle. 

"Michael,"  asked  Miss  Gladden  in  the 
arithmetic  class,  "if  Philadelphia  has  a  score 
of  16  and  Baltimore  has  14,  how  many  more 
points  must  Baltimore  make  to  catch  up  with 
Philadelphia?" 

"Dead  easy;  she'd  have  to  scratch  up  2," 
replied  Number  Seven. 

Miss  Gladden  learned  from  a  shy  confession 
of  Number  Seven's  that  he  had  been  made 
Captain  of  the  Firecrackers. 

"Wanty'  to  come  and  see  a  game,"  he 
added  shamefacedly. 

"I'll  wait  till  your  team  plays  the  Juvenile 
Indians,"  she  said  cordially,  "then  I'll 
come." 

In  school  from  this  time  on  things  pro- 
ceeded so  cheerfully  that  other  members  of 
the  faculty  began  to  be  jealous  of  Miss  Glad- 
den's conquest.  The  principal  even  called  her 
aside  and  .asked  humbly,  "How  ever  did  you 
do  it?   Did  you  drug  him?" 

"Pedagogy  is  a  profound  science,"  was  her 
non-committal  reply. 

■  It  was  early  in  April  that  Number  Seven 
called  one  evening  at  Miss  Gladden's  board- 
ing-place. She  was  at  supper  and  invited  him 
to  sit  down  too,  but  he  remained  standing, 
whirling  his  ragged  cap  round  and  round. 
With  inward  amusement  she  noted  his  hair, 
plastered  down  to  his  forehead,  and  the 
boundary  line  where  the  cleaned  portion  of 
his  face  met  the  virgin  soil.  It  was  evident 
that  Number  Seven  had  made  a  toilet  before 
this  important  evening  call. 

"A  pleasant  evening?"  she  inquired  con- 
versationally. 

Flanagan,  like  the  epic,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  affairs. 

"Sat'day  the  Firecrackers  are  going  to 
murder  the  Juv'nile  Indians,"  he  remarked 
succintly. 

"Oh,  how  grand!"  exclaimed  Miss  Gladden 
with  enthusiasm,  "Where's  the  game  to  be 
given?    I  want  to  go." 

"In  that  there  vacant  lot  down  there  this 
side  o'  Tim  Murphy's  saloon." 

"All  right,  Michael,  thank  you  ever  so  much 
for  telling  me.  I'll  be  glad  to  come.  When 
will  the  game  be  called,  and  what's  the  ad- 
mission?" 

"Game's  to  be  called  at  two  sharp,  and 
here's  a  compl'mentry  at'll  let  you  by,"  re- 
plied Flanagan  with  suppressed  pride. 

Miss  Gladden  took  the  greasy  card  he  handed 
her  and  never  even  smiled  as  she  saw  the 
inscription: 

"Admitt  one  lady  tvith  gold  toothe," 

"I'll  be  there,  Michael,  without  fail,  and, 
here,  let  me  give  you  a  mascot."  As  she 
spoke  she  unclasped  the  gold  pin  from  her 
collar  and  fastened  it  in  the  boy's  ragged  coat. 
"It's  an  Irish  shamrock,"  she  explained, 
"and  will  be  sure  to  bring  you  good  luck." 

"If  you're  there  we'll  lick  'em  all  right,  all 
right,"  he  half  whispered,  and  then  bolted  for 


the  gate,  whistling  "There'll  be  a  hot  time" 
in  a  minor  key. 

Miss  Gladden  looked  after  him  with  glisten- 
ing eyes.  ' '  He's  just  a  grand  little  old  scout, " 
she  said  aloud. 

The  day  of  the  great  game  was  ideal.  Miss 
Gladden  put  on  a  white  flannel  suit  with  a 
flaming  red  tie,  the  colors  of  the  Firecrackers 
being  red  and  white,  and  started  off  cheerily 
to  the  game. 

It  did  not  disconcert  her  in  the  least  to  find 
that  she  was  the  only  adult  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  hoodlums.  They  were  perfectly 
courteous  to  her,  whether  because  of  the  red 
tie,  or  from  fear  of  Hammer-fist  Flanagan, 
who  was  ostentatiously  interested  in  her  com- 
fort, she  did  not  try  to  decide.  Number 
Seven  found  her  a  seat  on  an  inverted  beer- 
keg,  which  he  had  gallantly  covered  with  an 
old  Sunday  supplement. 

The  game  started  with  wild  enthusiasm, 
and  presently  Miss  Gladden  found  herseif 
hoarse  from  much  shouting.  She  found  her- 
self heartily  in  accord  with  a  little  Irish  girl 
beside  her,  who  characterized  Flanagan's 
batting  as  "some  classy." 

In  spite  of  the  Firecrackers'  expert  play- 
ing, the  score  remained  close  clear  to  the 
last  inning.  Then  came  the  crisis.  Number 
Seven  Flanagan  was  at  the  bat.  With 
anxious  eyes,  Miss  Gladden  watched  the 
swirling,  curving  ball  as  it  flew  across  the 
diamond.  Flanagan's  bat  rose,  a  delicate 
touch,  and  the  ball  bounded  back  in  a  curve 
of  beauty.  He  started  to  run.  Miss  Gladden 
held  her  breath.  A  roaring  came  in  her  ears, 
and  she  was  not  conscious  until  later  that 
she  had  climbed  up  on  the  keg  and  had 
shrieked  like  a  calliope:  "Go  it,  Flanagan, 
go  it!   Do  it  for  my  sake,  Flanagan!" 

"Home  run!  the  game's  ours!"  shrilled 
the  Firecrackers. 

Weak  and  panting  for  breath  Miss  Gladden 
sank  upon  the  keg. 

Flanagan,  his  face  a  flaming  poppy  color, 
was  being  lifted  tenderly  from  the  ground 
where  he  had  slid  at  full  length  to  touch  the 
goal.  His  team  crowded  around  him,  defer- 
entially contending  for  the  honor  of  wiping 
the  mud  from  his  torn  trousers. 

As  she  came  up  to  congratulate  Flanagan, 
Miss  Gladden  was  conscious  of  feeling  a  bit 
envious  of  his  success — it  was  so  glorious. 
"It  was  a  great  game, "  she  said  radiantly, 
"the  finest  I  ever  saw,  Michael.  " 

"Oh  rather,"  said  Number  Seven  mod- 
estly, "They're  an  easy  bunch  to  lick — that 
Pat  Mulligan  pitches  like  a  girl.  " 

Miss  Gladden  went  home  in  a  thoughtful 
frame  of  mind.  "In  years  to  come,"  she 
mused,  "Michael  Flanagan  will  be  a  force 
in  the  world— he  has  the  spirit  that  wins. 
As  for  me — in  my  schoolroom  I'll  grow  old 
and  tired,  and  the  world  will  forget  that  I 
ever  lived.    Is  it  worth  it?" 

The  next  day  as  Michael  Flanagan  sat  be- 
tween his  mother  and  sister  Nora  at  high 
mass,  his  eye  remained  glued  upon  the  Vir- 
gin's face.  "Ain't  she  pretty  ?"  whispered 
Nora  ecstatically.  '  J  could  sit  and  gawp  at 
her  till  I  died,  if  it  wasn't  so  bold-like.  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  "  said  Number  Seven 
judicially,  "She'd  look  better  to  me,  I'm 
a-thinking,  if  she  had  a  gold  tooth." 
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TOYS  THAT  A  CHILD  CAN  MARE 


MARTHA 


FELLER 


K.IMG 


Supporting  shaft  for 
wheel.  Height  15" 


FERRIS  WHEEL 


Plan  for  floor  of  car. 


Back  support  and 
seo.t  for  con 


■U 


Side  view  of  car,  showing  ar- 
rangement of  seats. 


Platform  measuresl2l[" 
X1^"X1%" 

Crossbeams  of  wheel 
measure  15  "X  1" 
Dowel  rod  for  spool,14" 
Dowel  rods  for  cars£.%" 
Swing  cars  from  blocks 
¥x\'.'  File  i"  auger  holes 
so  as  to  secure  free  ac- 
tion. Fasten  with  small 
brads.  Tie  cars  with 
linen  thread. 


hand! 


e. 


Gut  eight 
circular  disks 
to  use  as  sup- 
ports on  dow- 
el rod  revolv- 
incr  spool. 


Side  view  of 
handle  show- 
ing  dowel  rod 
inserted. 
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The  Story  of  Proserpina 


p5pjj=^S5j|HEN  the  first  tiny  shoots  begin 
i  %»A/^Jf  to  poke  their  dainty  green 
>$j&.  if  noses  up  through  the  warm 

^^^^^;/|  old  earth,  boys  and  girls  and, 

'' ^i^^^-Ml  yes'  ^ne  an'ma^s  too,  begin  to 
I  ;!,wvy"1  sniff  and  their  blood  begins  to 
tingle.  Then  Sir  Sunshine,  Lord  Blue  Jay  and 
Master  Robin  announce,  "Spring  is  here!" 

Just  such  stirring  things  have  happened 
right  near  us  lately,  and  today  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  a  time  when  it  was  spring 
and  summer  all  the  time,  until,  one  day 
something  happened,  and  then  we  had  to 
divide  our  summer-time  with  some  one  else. 
This  is  how  it  all  came  about. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  named  Proser- 
pina who  lived  with  her  mother  in  a  dear 
little  cottage  very  near  to  the  sea. 

Now  Proserpina's  mother  was  different 
from  most  little  girls'  mothers.  She  was 
Goddess  of  the  Harvests.  That  means  that 
she  made  the  farmers'  seeds  grow,  and  made 
the  apples  ripen,  and  she  even  made  little 
girls'  flower  beds  bright  and  pretty.  All  the 
world  loved  her  and  called  her  Mother  Ceres. 

One  day,  when  the  sun  came  out  very 
bright  and  warm,  Mother  Ceres  had  to  go  a 
long,  long  way  from  the  little  cottage  to  help 
some  farmers.  She  loved  her  little  girl  and 
disliked  leaving  her  alone ;  but  Proserpina 
promised  to  go  no  farther  than  the  beach,  so 
her  mother  kissed  her  good-by  and  drove 
away. 

Proserpina  ran  down  to  the  beach  where 
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she  called  to  the  sea  nymphs  to  come  up  out 
of  the  water  and  play  with  her.  They  came 
bouncing  up  with  the  frothy  waves  and 
brought  lovely  pink  sea  shells,  long  stemmed 
lilies  and  wonderful  green  sea-weed  to  their 
little  playmate. 

They  played  together  until  suddenly  Pros- 
erpina spied  some  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
meadow  close  by.  She  told  the  sea  nymphs 
to  wait  for  her  while  she  ran  to  gather  the 
flowers. 

When  she  reached  the  flowers  that  she  had 
seen  from  the  beach  they  did  not  seem  so 
fresh  and  pretty  so  she  strayed  on  farther 
and  came  upon  the  most  exquisite  roses  and 
violets.  She  soon  had  her  apron  brimming 
full  and  was  ready  to  return  to  the  sea 
nymphs,  when  she  looked  around  and  there, 
right  back  of  her,  she  saw  the  most  won- 
drously  beautiful  flower-covered  bush!  She 
thought  that  she  must  have  that  bush  for  her 
own  garden  at  home,  so  she  held  her  apron 
of  flowers  tightly  with  one  hand  and  with 
her  other  hand  pulled  and  pulled  until  the 
bush  came  out  of  the  ground. 

Proserpina  looked  at  the  hole  the  bush  had 
made.  How  big  it  seemed  !  To  her  astonish- 
ment it  kept  growing  wider  and  wider  and 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  there  seemed  no 
bottom  to  it  at  all !  Then  there  came  a 
rumbling  and  a  roaring  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  earth !  It  sounded  like  the  turning  of 
great  chariot  wheels  and  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs! 


The  sound  grew  louder  and  louder  and 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  suddenly  before 
Proserpina  could  move,  two  huge,  snorting 
black  horses  came  dashing  out  of  the  hole, 
and  behind  them  was  drawn  a  golden  chariot 
all  glittering  with  diamonds !  In  the  chariot 
stood  the  biggest,  darkest,  saddest  looking 
man  Proserpina  had  ever  seen ! 

She  looked  at  him,  spell-bound.  He  leaped 
from  the  chariot,  snatched  Proserpina  up 
into  his  arms,  jumped  back  into  the  chariot, 
picked  up  the  reins  and  shouted  to  his  horses 
to  be  on  their  way! 

On  and  on  they  rode  over  hills  and  valleys 
and  plains,  across  deserts  and  through  wav- 
ing fields  of  grain.  Proserpina  cried  out  for 
her  mother  until  her  poor  little  voice  was 
almost  screamed  away,  but  Ceres  was  too  far 
away. 

Faster  and  faster  went  the  horses.  They 
had  taken  a  road  that  began  to  grow  gloomy 
and  dark.  It  led  through  great  rocks  and 
over  precipices  and  the  sound  of  the  chariot 
wheels  as  they  rolled  along  was  like  peals  of 
thunder  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  deep  caverns. 

The  sun  shone  no  more.  The  air  grew 
damp  and  Proserpina  could  not  see  where 
they  were  going.  Suddenly  the  great  horses 
stopped !  A  light  shone,  and  Proserpina  saw 
that  they  were  in  front  of  two  big  pillars 
that  formed  a  gateway. 

A  huge  dog  leaped  to  greet  his  master, 
and  what  do  you  think  he  looked  like? 

Instead  of  having  one  head,  he  had  three 
heads!  And  his  tail!  Why,  it  was  a  great 
fire-spitting  dragon  that  kept  wagging  and 
wagging ! 

Proserpina  was  so  frightened  that  she 
cried  out,  but  the  big  man  petted  her  and 
told  her  that  Cerebus,  for  that  was  the  dog's 
name,  would  only  hurt  people  who  tried  to 
get  away  from  his  palace. 

Then,  boys  and  girls,  the  man  told  Proser- 
pina who  he  was,  and  who  do  you  think  he 
was  ? 

He  was  King  Pluto,  and  he  owned  all  of 
the  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  in 
the  ground.  His  palace  was  lighted  with 
the  light  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  but  there 
was  no  sunshine,  no  flowers,  and  no  little 
girls,  and  that  was  why  he  had  taken  dear 
little  Proserpina. 

Poor  Proserpina  wanted  to  go  home  and 
she  cried  and  cried.  She  would  not  eat  even 
a  bite  of  the  lovely  things  King  Pluto's  cook 
made  for  her. 

Now,  the  day  King  Pluto  had  taken  Proser- 
pina, Mother  Ceres  came  home  late,  and 
when  she  did  not  find  her  little  girl  she  was 
terribly  frightened.  She  ran  down  to  the 
beach  and  asked  the  sea  nymphs  where 
Proserpina  had  gone,  and  they  told  her  she 
had  not  come  back  to  them  from  the  meadow. 

What  in  the  world  should  Mother  Ceres 
do  ?  She  ran  back  to  her  cottage  to  get  a 
torch,  for  it  was  getting  dark.  Then  she 
went  to  every  house,  but  alas !  no  one  had 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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IADDIE  had  the  toothache. 
Mother  had  gone  away  on  a 
visit  and  there  was  no  one  to 
comfort  him.  His  father  and 
the  big  boys  told  him  to  go  to 
bed  and  he  would  feel  better, 
so  to  bed  Laddie  went. 

His  room  was  away  upstairs  and  the  little 
boy  was  lonely.  A  big  slice  of  moonlight  lay 
on  his  bed.  Laddie,  there  in  his  little  bed, 
looked  around,  for  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
think. 

He  wondered  what  it  was  that  caused  his 
toothache,  and  he  wished  that  the  pain  would 
stop.  Sometimes  he  thought  that  he  could 
feel  something  inside  the  tooth  kicking  and 
dancing.  Laddie  thought  that  he  would  like 
to  cry,  but  he  knew  no  good  would  come  of 
crying,  because  he  had  tried  it  often  before; 
"and,  besides,"  he  said  aloud,  "there  would 
be  no  one  here  to  see  me  and  feel  sorry  if  I 
should  cry." 

"I'd  be  here,"  said  a  strange  voice  near 
him. 

Laddie  almost  jumped  out  of  his  bed,  for  he 
thought  he  was  alone.  He  quickly  raised  up 
and  looked  around.  On  the  foot  of  his  bed 
was  a  curious  looking  little  creature  with  a 
big  round  body,  short  legs  and  arms,  and  very 
square  jaws. 

"Who  are  you?"  Laddie  managed  to  ask 
after  he  had  looked  the  stranger  over. 

"My  name  is  H.  M.  Germ,  and  I  am  well 
known  by  the  majority  of  smart  people. ' '  And 
with  this  brief  introduction  Mr.  H.  M.  Germ 
crossed  his  legs  and  looked  very  important. 

"I  never  heard  of  you,"  said  the  little  boy. 

"Of  course  you  didn't,"  laughed  the  Germ. 
"I  didn't  expect  you  to  know  me.  I  am 
known  only  by  very  learned  folks,  as  I  re- 
marked before." 

"I  am  in  the  third  grade,"  said  Laddie  with 
as  much  pride  and  dignity  as  a  ten-year-old 
could  call  forth. 

"Oh,  my!  that  is  nothing,"  said  the  Germ, 
with  a  wave  of  his  arm.  "The  man  who 
traveled  with  me  had  been  through  two  or 
three  colleges,  so  you  see  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  associating  with  folks  who  are  really 
educated." 

Laddie  was  looking  at  him  with  wide  open 
eyes.  He  did  not  see  how  anybody  could  care 
to  associate  with  such  an  odd-looking  creature. 

" Do a people  like  you?"  he  asked  after  a 
pause. 

"Now  that  is  rather  a  delicate  question,  but 
it  does  not  worry  me  much.  I  can  say  this  for 
myself,  that  the  better  people  know  me  the 
less  they  like  me,  that  is  one  thing  I  have  to 
brag  about." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  anything  to  brag 
about,"  said  Laddie  before  he  thought.  He 
did  not  intend  to  hurt  the  Germ's  feelings. 

"That  is  because  you  do  not  understand  me. 
You  and  I—,"  the  Germ  stopped  suddenly 
and  began  to  tremble. 


"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Laddie,  look- 
ing all  around. 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  I  thought  I  saw  a 
toothbrush  over  there. ' '  The  Germ  was  very 
pale. 

"Well,  you  did,  I  suppose.  Mine  is  there, 
but  why  on  earth  are  you  afraid  of  that?"  in- 
quired the  puzzled  boy. 

"A  toothbrush  gave  me  an  awful  fright 
one  day  and  I  have  felt  uncomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  one  ever  since." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Laddie,  "but  wi'11  you 
tell  me  your  name  again?" 

"You  have  my  pardon,  sir,  and  my  full 
name  is  H.  M.  Germ." 

"What  is  H.  M.  for?" 

The  Germ  turned  his  head  sidewise  and 
thought  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  little 
boy  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye,  then  he  said, 
"It  means  Highly  Magnified.  You  do  not  un- 
derstand that,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  1  do 
myself,  but  if  I  should  tell  you  the  whole  story 
of  my  life,  then  you  might  have  an  idea." 

' '  Oh,  please  tell  me  the  story  of  your  life. 
I  love  to  hear  stories,"  begged  Laddie, 
straightening  up. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  then,"  began  the  Germ 
slowly,  "when  I  was  very  small,  I  was  just  a 
tiny  piece  of  candy." 

At  this  Laddie  opened  his  mouth  wide  as 
if  to  say  something  and  the  Germ  leaned  for- 
ward and  looked  at  him. 

"That  makes  me  homesick,"  he  remarked 
quickly. 

"What?"  inquired  Laddie. 

"Why,  what  but  seeing  the  inside  of  your 
mouth?  Please  keep  it  closed  if  you  don't 
want  me  to  shed  tears.  You  see, "  he  con- 
tinued, "I  used  to  live  in  a  place  like  that. 
It  was  ages  ago  when  I  was  very  small — just 
a  tiny  piece  of  candy  that  could'sit  on  a  pin's 
point.  There  are  not  many  people  who  begin 
life  in  that  way  and  I  am  rather  proud  of  my 
origin.    Now,  were  you  ever  a  bit  of  candy?" 

"Well,"  boasted  Laddie,  "Mother  used  to 
call  me  a  sugar  lump." 

"Oh,  that  is  a  different  thing  entirely.  As 
I  was  saying,  I  was  very  small  and  lived  for 
many  days  away  down  between  two  teeth  in 
a  boy's  mouth,  and  I  was  so  quiet  that  nobody 
knew  I  was  about.  But  one  day  I  had  an 
awful  fright.  A  toothbrush  nearly  found 
me!  It  came  close  and  tried  to  carry  me  off 
and  oh,  I  was  so  frightened  for  a  minute  or 
two!  But  soon  I  forgot  it,  because  something 
strange  was  happening  to  me.  You  have 
heard  of  worms  turning  into  butterflies,  I  sup- 
pose, and  of  tadpoles  turning  into  frogs?" 

Laddie  nodded. 

"Well,  I  began  turning  into  something. 
Little  arms  and  legs  began  to  push  out  from 
my  body,  and  my  mouth  grew  larger  and 
larger.  1  felt  hungry  and  wanted  to  eat  all 
the  time.  I  began  on  one  of  the  teeth  that  I 
was  leaning  against.  I  know  you  think  that 
is  a  rather  strange  diet,  but  you  see  I  was  so 


hungry  that  I  had  to  eat  that  tooth  or  starve 
to  death.  So  I  ate  and  ate — a  little  at  a  time 
to  be  sure.  My  teeth  were  so  sharp  that  I 
could  bite  even  the  hard  tooth.  I  was  grow- 
ing all  the  time.  Finally  I  found  myself  deep 
down  in  that  tooth.  I  had  a  nice  big  place  to 
live  in  and  was  happy  and  contented  but  —  " 

Here  H.  M.  Germ  paused  and  looking  ab- 
sently around,  wiped  a  tear  off  his  cheek. 

"I'm  sorry,"  murmured  the  little  boy,  "but 
please  go  on." 

"Well,"  sighed  the  Germ,  "one  day  I  felt 
an  awful  shock  and  the  next  minute  I  found 
the  tooth,  my  home  and  myself  lying  on  a 
table,  and  I  heard  a  voice  near  me  saying, 
'Now,  my  little  man,  you  won't  be  bothered 
with  the  toothache  any  more. '  I  was  worried, 
I  can  tell  you.  Then  I  heard  people  all  around 
me  talking.  They  were  saying  something 
r.bout  children  and  toothbrushes,  but  I  did 
not  fully  understand  them  then.  Next  I  was 
put  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  made  into  a  pic- 
ture and  I  heard  them  say  that  I  was  a  'Highly 
Magnified  Germ. '  I  was  just  the  size  you  see 
me  now." 

"I  am  afraid  1  don't  understand,"  said 
Laddie  when  the  Germ  paused  to  change  his 
position. 

But  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  and 
went  on  talking. 

"I  then  started  to  travel  with  a  very  learned 
man.  He  showed  me  to  the  people  in  the 
moving  picture  shows.  I  did  not  like  this  at 
all.  It  began  to  be  such  a  monotonous  exist- 
ence, and,  besides,  he  told  them  such  horrid 
things  about  me.  He  said  that  I  caused 
people  to  have  toothache.  Of  course  that  is 
true,  but  I  grew  tired  of  hearing  him  say  it 
day  after  day,  and  there  I  had  to  stand  in  that 
picture  while  the  man  talked  and  everybody 
stared  at  me.  One  night  I  jumped  right 
down  out  of  that  picture  and  ran  and  ran 
until  I  was  far  away.  That  is  my  story  and 
here  I  am  now!" 

When  H.  M.  Germ  had  stopped  talking 
Laddie  looked  at  him  curiously,  then  he  said, 
"I  am  afraid  I  don't  like  you  if  you  make 
people  have  toothache.    Why  do  you  do  it?" 

"It  is  my  life  work  and  all  I  know  how  to 
do,"  replied  the  Germ  seriously. 

"How  very  unfortunate,"  said  Laddie. 
"Are  you  hungry?" 

"Hungry!"  exclaimed  the  Germ,  "I  am 
about  to  starve,  so  I  must  be  off. "  And  with 
that  he  jumped  off  the  footboard  of  the  bed. 
As  he  did  so  his  eyes  fell  on  the  hated  object 
and  his  hair  stood  on  end. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Laddie. 

"That  horrid  toothbrush!"  gasped  the 
Germ,  and  ran  toward  the  window. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  called  the  little  boy 

But  H.  M.  Germ  was  gone. 

Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 
Than  rank  or  title,  a  hundred-fold. 
Is  a  healthy  body  and  a  mind  at  ease, 
And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please. 

— Alexander  Smart. 


CHO  CHO  SAN,  THE  JAPANESE  GIRL 

This  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  posters  given.  Cho 
Cho  San  wears  a  pink  flowered  kimona  with  pink 
bands  and  sash.  Her  paper  parasol  is  gay  with  pink 
and  green.  Her  hair  and  the  tips  of  the  parasol  are 
jet  black.  The  stork  has  yellow-orange  eye,  bill  and 
leg.  Make  the  lower  wing  and  tail  black.  Paint  the 
leaves  and  petals  A  A  green,  and  the  centers  of  lilies 
orange.  Use  a  light  gray  to  show  shadows  on  the 
lilies.  For  background  use  blue  wall-paper.  Cut  the 
grass  on  which  sits  Cho  Cho  San  from  green.  Draw 
sky  line  and  ripples  with  soft  pencil.  Keep  colors 
bright  and  outline  all  heavily.  As  many  lilies  and  pads 
may  be  used  as  desired.— Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland. 
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A  Little  Boy  of  Early  California 


Manipulating  the  Tin  Pipe 
Hand-Organ 


Part  II 

Jose,  the  Indian 
shepherd  boy,  was 
watching  a  flock 
of  the  mission 
sheep  on  the  edge 
of  the  mesa.  He 
was  stirring  rest- 
lessly about  and 
scanning  the  dis- 
tance on  all  sides. 
The  quiet  life  of 
a  mission  shep- 
herd did  not  suit 
him  very  well.  A 
short  time  before 
he  had  been  a  wild 
Indian  roaming  where  he  would.  But  now  he 
had  become  a  neophyte  and  been  baptized  and 
must  do  what  the  holy  fathers  thought  it  best 
for  him  to  do. 

Far  along  the  bank  of  the  river  he  saw  a 
moving  black  speck.  Was  it  a  wolf  or  a  coy- 
ote? Slowly  it  came  nearer,  and  lonely  Jose 
could  have  shouted  with  joy,  for  he  saw  that 
it  was  a  boy. 

But  such  a  little  boy  and  walking  so  wearily ! 
Indeed,  poor  little  Antonio  could  hardly  drag 
one  foot  after  the  other.  The  gay  1  i  ttle  scarlet 
jacket  trimmed  with  silver  braid  and  the  small 
trousers  of  green  velvet  were  spotted,  stained 
and  torn.  His  hands  and  face  were  so 
scratched  and  covered  with  berry  stains  and 
dirt  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from  their 
color  whether  he  was  an  Indian  or  a  white 
boy. 

Witn  genuine  kindness  Jose  cared  for  and 
comforted  him,  and  fed  him  with  the  larger 
part  of  his  own  lunch  of  atole,  or  ground  bar- 
ley. But,  faithful  young  neophyte  that  he 
was,  he  never  thought  of 
taking  the  little  lost  boy  to 
the  mission  until  his  day's 
work  was  over.  Instead,  he 
told  him  stories  to  amuse 
him.  He  told  him  how  the 
good  Catholic  fathers  first 
came  to  this  Indian  country 
to  establish  a  mission  among 
them. 

"They  stopped  right 
there,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
where  the  mesa  was  crown- 
ed by  the  little  cluster  of 
mission  buildings,  the  chap- 
el lifting  its  tower  and  dome 
against  the  blue  California 
sky.  "They  stopped  there 
and  my  people  went  out  to 
see  them,  but  they  had  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds 
whether  they  would  kill  the 
white  strangers  or  let  them 
stay.  Then  the  father-with- 
the-long-robe  unstraped  a 
most  curious  box  from  the 
back  of  the  mule  they  were 
leading,  and  we  waited  to 
see  what  he  would  take  out 
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of  it.  But  he  took  nothing  out  of  it.  In- 
stead, he  took  hold  of  a  handle  that  stuck  out 
from  it  and  turned  it  round  and  round.  And 
then  the  box  began  to  sing — oh,  most  wonder- 
ful songs!  It  was  like  nothing  else  we  had 
ever  heard  before. 

"At  first  we  were  afraid  and  fell  down  on 
the  ground  in  terror.  But  the  father-with- 
the-long-robe  told  us  to  have  no  fear,  that  the 
sounds  were  holy  music.  It  was  praise  to  the 
Great  Spirit  that  the  wonderful  box  was  sing- 
ing. Then  he  gave  us  sweets,  and  told  us  he 
had  come  among  us  to  teach  us  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

"We  liked  the  sweets,  and  we  wanted  to 
hear  the  wonderful  singing  box  some  more, 
and  so  we  told  the  white  father  that  he  and 
his  company  might  stay  if  they  would  let  us 
hear  the  wonderful  box  sing  every  day.  And 
we  helped  them  build  their  houses,  and  they 
baptized  us  with  holy  water  and  now  we  are 
their  children  and  must  do  what  they  say." 

"Can  I  hear  the  wonderful  box  sing?"  asked 
Antonio  eagerly. 

"Yes,  tomorrow  is  a  festa  and  they  will 
make  it  sing  for  us.  You  shall  go  with  me  to 
the  chapel  and  hear  it,"  promised  Jose. 

When  the  chapel  dome  showed  black  against 
the  golden  sunset  sky  Jose  drove  his  sheep 
back  to  the  mission  corral,  leading  little  An- 
tonio by  the  hand.  If  he  had  understood  how 
anxious  white  fathers  and  mothers  are  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  their  little  boys  he 
would  have  taken  him  at  once  to  the  padre, 
who  would  have  sent  word  to  the  ranch.  But 
the  Indian  boys  were  used  to  roaming  far  and 
wide,  and  their  parents  never  worried.  It  did 
not  occur  to  Jose  to  do  anything  with  the  small 
rancher  except  keep  him  with  him  all  night. 
Antonio  enjoyed  it.    He  had  never  before 
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eaten  anything  that  tasted  so  good  as  Jose's 
supper  of  frijoles  or  beans,  except,  indeed,  his 
dinner  of  atole,  and  he  nestled  down  beside 
his  new  friend,  on  his  bed  of  pulled  grass,  in 
the  Indian  boy's  quarters  as  happy  as  a  king. 

It  seemed  only  a  very  little  while  before 
Jose  shook  him  to  waken  him,  and  it  was 
really  before  daybreak. 

"Come,"  said  Jose.  "We  must  go  to  mass 
and  after  that  we  shall  be  given  our  break- 
fast." 

Antonio,  half  asleep,  stumbled  more  than 
once  as  they  crossed  the  square  court  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  the  mission  build- 
ings, but  Jose  pulled  him  steadily  forward. 

"Come  on,"  he  said.  "If  we  don't  hurry 
we  shall  be  late  and  the  padre  is  angry  with 
late  ones. ' ' 

He  was,  indeed.  Two  or  three  sleepy  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  tried  to  conceal  their  tard- 
iness from  him  by  slipping  in  at  a  little  side 
door  after  the  mass  had  begun,  but  he  stopped 
and  glared  at  them  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn 
service. 

"I  shall  have  that  door  walled  up,"  he 
muttered. 

After  mass  they  all  trooped  to  the  door  of 
the  great  mission  kitchen,  where  each  one 
was  given  a  bowl  of  atole  for  breakfast. 

"Now,"  said  Jose  when  it  was  well  over, 
"you  shall  hear  the  wonderful  music  box." 

For  in  honor  of  the  festival  the  good  fathers 
had  promised  to  play  every  tune  in  it  to  the 
assembled  people. 

Every  Indian  on  the  premises  gathered  in 
the  chapel,  and  their  faces  were  very  eager  as 
they  listened  for  the  wonderful  music  to  begin. 

"This,"  said  the  holy  father  gravely  as  he 
began  to  turn  the  crank,  "is'AdesteFidelis.'  " 
The  joyful  old  Christmas  hymn  floated  up 
to  the  rafters,  which  were 
painted  in  diamond-shaped 
patterns  of  red,  yellow, 
white  and  blue.  The  father 
who  manipulated  this  quaint 
tin  pipe  hand-organ  held  in 
one  hand  a  sheet  of  paper 
bearing  the  names  of  all 
the  selections  it  played. 

"This,"  he  said  as  he  be- 
gan a  second,  "is  'Gloria  in 
Excelsis.'"  Butatthe  third 
selection  he  announced  sim- 
ply, "This  is  Number 
Three." 

Jose  nudged  Antonio. 
"Now  you  will  hear  the  best 
thing  the  wonderful  music 
.box  can  play,"  he  whisper- 
ed. "It  is  what  we  all  love 
the  best.  If  we  had  our 
wish,  we  would  hear  just 
this  all  the  time  and  no 
other." 

Scarcely  was  the  tune 
struck  up  when  heads  be- 
gan to  nod  and  bodies  to 
sway  in  time  to  its  rhythm. 

(Continued  ou  page  73) 
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of  e^j^s  or  the  young  birds.  But  she  robbed 
Uncle  Charles's  hen-coop  once  too  often  for  her 
own  good  for  Uncle  Charles  captured  and  sold 
her  but  kept  her  baby  for  a  pet. 

At  first  mamma  kept  Ringtail  in  the  big  box 
in  the  kitchen.  But  he  was  so  tame  that  soon 
he  was  allowed  to  go  about  as  he  pleased.  It 
did  not  take  long  for  the  big  raccoon  to  make 
friends  with  Taul.  He  would  run  to  him  when- 
ever he  saw  him,  for  he  learned  that  the  little 
boy  often  had  nuts  and  other  goodies  in  his 
pocket.  The  picture  shows  Ringtail  teasing  for 
Paul's  candy.    I  am  sure  he  will  get  it. 

Ringtail  was  not  always  good.  Once  he 
climbed  on  papa's  knee,  stuck  his  paw  in  papa's 
pocket,  pulled  out  his  glasses  and  threw  them 
on  the  floor,  breaking  them.  But  Paul  said  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  naughty. 

The  little  boy  grew  to  love  his  queer  pet  so 
dearly  that  at  last  Uncle  Charles  gave  Ringtail 
to  him  for  his  very  own.  Paul  thought  he  was 
much  nicer  than  a  dog,  and  he  was  never  lonely 
with  such  a  jolly  playmate. 


Paul's  Queer  Playmate 

By  Lyle  Ward  Sanderson 


This  page  when  folded  forms  a  booklet  which  may  be  given  to  children  for  a  sight  reading  lesson. 
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The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Just  Right  Town 

A  Conclusion  of  the  Doings  of  the  Little  Citizens  in  Building  a  Model  Town 

BY  MAUDE   M.  GRANT 


Citizens  of  Just  Right 
Town 

Had  a  city  park  so  fine 
That  everybody  went  to  it, 
Out  on  the  street-car  line. 
The  park  stretched  out  along  the  shore, 

With  bathing  beach  and  trees ; 
In  summer  it  was  nice  and  cool 

Because  of  the  lake  breeze. 
Hard  roads  there  were  all  through  the  park, 

And  handsome  gardens  too ; 
A  big  conservatory,  where 
Fine  flowers  one  might  view. 


:4A  City  Park  so  Fine" 


There  was  a  big  aquarium 

Where  fish  both  great  and  small 
Swam  quietly  in  pretty  tanks, 

Behind  a  clear  glass  wall. 
A  deep  bear-pit  there  was  where  bears 

Walked  up  and  down  all  day; 
And  in  the  park  were  ponies 

And  pony-carts  so  gay. 
There  were  strange  birds  and  animals, 

And  others  not  a  few ; 
The  Just  Right  children  could  learn  much 

From  Just  Right's  City  Zoo. 
The  Just  Right  Board  of  Public  Works 

Of  this  Park  took  the  care ; 
And  printed  "B.  P.  W. "  on 

All  implements  used  there. 
The  Just  Right  Board  of  Public  Works 

Were  busy  every  day ; 
They  kept  the  Park  all  clean  and  neat, 

And  swept  off  each  road-way. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  work 

That  this  Board  had  to  do ; 
They  kept  the  street  in  good  repair 

And  made  the  crossings  new. 
They  looked  about  to  see  if  all 

The  sewers  were  open,  free 
From  mud  and  leaves,  and  that  has  made 

The  drainage  good,  you  see. 
When  pavements  new  were  laid  in  town, 

They  were  inspected,  too, 
And  this  was  always  just  the  task 

The  Board  of  Works  must  do. 


The  Mayor  of  Just  Right  Town 

Whene'er  the  city  bridges  were 

Out  of  repair,  why,  then, 
The  Board  of  Public  Works  took  hold 

And  fixed  them  up  again. 

And  likewise  with  the  big  town  clock, 
In  the  tower  of  the  City  Hall, 

When  it  went  wrong,  the  Board  of  Works 
Made  regulations  all. 


"A  Deep  Bear  Pit  There  Was" 

The  Board  sent  out  the  sprinkling  carts, 

To  sprinkle  every  street; 
And  then  street-sweepers,  drawn  by  teams, 

Kept  pavements  clean  and  neat. 

The  dust  the  sweepers  could  not  take 

Men  took  with  brush  and  pan ; 
"White    Wings"  they're    called  because 
they're  dressed 

In  white  suits,  every  man. 

On  street  corners,  the  refuse  pails 

Had  on  them  letters  three, 
"B.  P.  W.  of  Just  Right," 

Were  there  for  all  to  see. 

In  these  big  tin  re-cep-tacles, 
All  street  refuse  was  thrown  ; 


Banana  skins  and  paper  scraps 
And  ev'ry  rag  and  bone. 

The  Citizens  of  Just  Right  town 
Had  made  a  little  rule, 

And  posted  it  up  everywhere 
In  office,  store  and  school. 


"  'White  Wings'  They're  Called" 

'  "Throw  nothing  in  the  street,  "it  said, 

"All  join  the  Cleanly  Cult," 
And  thus  from  skins  and  orange  peels, 
No  mishaps  will  result." 

Once,  Citizen  Nell  had  a  load  of  things 
She'd  brought  in  from  the  farm; 

Slipping  upon  a  banana  skin, 
She  fell  and  broke  her  arm. 

Now,  since  the  new  rule  is  enforced, 

No  accidents  befall, 
And  if  you'd  look  for  peels  and  skins, 

You'd  not  find  one  at  all ! 

The  lighting  of  the  town  at  night, 
This  Board  looks  after,  too ; 

They  see  that  all  the  lamps  are  right, 
And  change  old  ones  for  new. 

The  handsome  statues  in  the  town, 

The  one  of  General  Ford, 
The  ones  of  Lincoln  and  of  Grant, 

Are  cared  for  by  this  Board. 

"And  so  you  see  this  Board  of  Works, " 

Said  Mayor  Billy  Brown, 
'  'Has  most  important  work  to  do, 

In  caring  for  the  town.  " 


"The  Park  Stretched  Out  Along  the  Shore' 
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Facts  About  Drawing  of  Interest  to  Everybody 
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A  U  C  S  B  U  R  G 


\  ANY  questions  relating  to  the 


teaching  of  drawing  have  been 
asked  during  the  past  year. 
Those  of  a  general  nature  and 
interest  have  been  included  in 
the  following  questions  and 
answers. 

What  is  the  chief  aim  of  drawing  in  public 
school  education  ?  To  teach  form.  To  make 
the  child  so  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
world  of  form  that  he  can  grasp  it  mentally 
and  adapt  it  to  his  needs. 

What  is  form  ?  It  is  that  element  all  about 
us  that  we  see  with  our  eyes  and  handle  with 
our  hands.  Form  is  every  where ;  we  see  it  in 
the  sky,  the  water  and  the  land.  In  the  sky 
are  the  cloud  forms,  and  in  the  earth  are  the 
mineral  forms,  and  out  of  the  earth  grow  the 
vegetable  forms,  and  these  in  turn  support 
the  animal  forms,  and  all  unite  in  giving  us 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  forms.  Human  in- 
dustry is  but  the  handling,  changing  and  mod- 
ifying of  form  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
man.    Commerce  is  the  moving  of  form  from 


Figure  II 

Position  is  divided  into  Placing,  Composition  and 
Perspective.  The  chicks  are  at  the  right,  the  left, 
farther  and  nearer  than  the  mother  quail.  The  hay- 
cocks are  arranged  in  a  pleasing  group,  and  trees  are 
placed  at  various  distances  away. 

place  to  place,  and  consumption  is  the  using 
of  form  to  supply  human  wants. 

Why  is  drawing  a  fundamental  study  like 
language  and  number  ?  Because  it  is  based  on 
no  other  study.  It  is  largely  form  that  is 
dealt  with  in  educational  work,  especially  in 
the  grades.  It  requires  the  three  basic  stud- 
ies, language,  number  and  drawing,  to  express 
form.  With  language  we  communicate  form, 
tell  its  name,  describe  its  qualities,  and  talk 
and  write  about  it.  With  number  we  measure 
form,  tell  how  long,  how  wide,  how  high  it 
is;  give  its  quantity,  its  weight,  its  size  and 
its  value.  With  drawing  we  show  the  shape 
of  form,  show  its  appearance,  its  color,  the 


Figure  I 

Language,  number  and  drawing  are  linked  together 
and  are  mutually  helpful.  The  child  is  handicapped 
if  one  of  these  links  is  omitted.  /  see  belongs  to 
drawing,  to  form;  /  say  belongs  to  language,  and  / 
■measure  belongs  to  number. 

relation  of  its  parts  and  how  it  appears  to  the 
eye.  Thus  we  have  the  three  great  mediums 
or  arts  through  which  we  formally  acquire 
and  express  thought.    They  are : 

Language,  the  medium  of  communication. 

Number,  the  medium  of  measurement. 

Drawing,  the  medium  of  form  and  color. 

These  three  mediums  or  studies  are  funda- 
mental in  character,  largely  mechanical  in 
construction;  the  elements  are  taught  and 
learned  more  or  less  mechanically,  and  when 
learned  are  the  common  mediums  for  all  other 
branches.  These  are  in  the  widest  sense  the 
three  R's  of  education.  As  shown  in  Figure 
I,  /  see  belongs  to  drawing,  i"  say  belongs  to 
language,  and  /  measure  belongs  to  number. 

But  is  not  the  aim  of  drawing  picture-mak- 
ing ?  It  should  not  be.  Drawings  are  neces- 
sary, but  they  should  be  a  means  of  learning 
form  and  not  an  end  in  themselves — the  same 
as  problems  in  arithmetic  are  a  means  of 
learning  number. 

Should  not  drawing  be  used  to  develop  the 
esthetic  powers  of  pupils  ?  Yes,  but  this  also, 
is  subordinate  the  same  as  picture  making. 
The  form  is  first  and  of  common  use  the  same 
as  prose  in  language.  Prose  is  to  poetry  very 
much  what  drawing  is  to  art.  Art,  artists  and 
the  artistic  have  the  same  claim  on  drawing 
that  poetry,  poets  and  the  poetical  have  on 
prose.  Prose  is  greater  than  poetry,  though 
perhaps  not  so  high  esthetically,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  drawing  as  compared  with  art. 
Moreover,  all  can  learn  drawing  the  same  as 
all  can  learn  prose,  but  few  can  learn  to  write 
poetry,  and  as  few  can  paint  pictures.  In  art, 
pictures  may  be  an  end  in  themselves  the 
same  as  a  piece  of  music  or  a  poem,  but  in 


drawing  they  should  be  a  means  to  an  end 
like  language  and  number. 

You  speak  of  the  fundamental  elements  or 
processes  of  drawing;  will  you  explain  them  ? 
Yes,  they  are  very  like  the  processes  of  arith- 
metic in  this  respect.  In  number  there  is  the 
addition  of  number,  the  subtraction  of  num- 
ber, the  multiplication  of  number  and  the 
division  of  number.  These  four  basic  pro- 
cesses are  the  mechanical  foundation  of  arith- 
metic and  permeate  the  whole  subject  of  math- 
ematics. In  very  much  the  same  manner, 
form  has  four  fundamental  elements  that  in  a 
similar  way  are  the  mechanical  foundation  of 
drawing  and  likewise  permeate  the  whole 
subject.  These  fundamental  elements  are 
Position  of  form,  Direction  of  form,  Shape  of 
form  and  Proportion  of  form.  Position,  di- 
rection, shape  and  proportion  run  through  the 
entire  subject  of  drawing,  dividing  it  into  its 
basic  elements  and  giving  to  it  a  mechanical 
foundation  sure  and  firm.  These  elements 
are  present  in  every  drawing,  but  for  conven- 
ience in  teaching  and  learning  they  should  be 
taught  separately. 

What  is  meant  by  position  ?  The  placing  of 
objects;  the  place  occupied  by  the  object. 
Every  object  and  every  part  of  an  object  must 


Figure  III 

Direction  is  one  of  the  great  world  elements  and 
enters  into  every  study,  every  art  and  every  trade. 
There  are  three  general  directions:  the  Vertical,  the 
Horizontal  and  the  Oblique,  all  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  this  drawing.  In  the  border  drawing  at  the 
top  of  this  page  is  shown  how  direction  relates  to  the 
expression  of  lines,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  the  ex- 
pression of  direction. 

have  its  place.  The  nose  cannot  be  on  top  of 
the  head,  nor  the  eye  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
nor  the  ear  where  the  nose  ought  to  be.  Po- 
sition teaches  how  to  place  and  where  to  place, 
and  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts,  Plac- 
ing, Perspective  and  Composition.  In  Figure 
II  there  are  two  chicks  at  the  right  of  the 
quail,  one  at  the  left,  two  farther  and  three 
nearer.  This  is  placing.  The  three  haycocks 
have  not  only  place,  but  the  placing  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  pleasing  group,  and  this  is  called 
composition.  The  trees,  haycocks  and  quail 
are  arranged  at  different  distances  away,  and 
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this  is  called  perspective.  In  the  December 
number  of  this  magazine  position  was  ex- 
plained in  detail ;  in  the  January  number  plac- 
ing- was  taught;  in  February  perspective  was 
explained;  and  in  March  composition  was 
made  plain. 

In  drawing,  what  is  meant  by  direction? 
Direction  relates  to  the  vertical,  horizontal 
and  oblique  elements;  and  as  these  elements 
in  drawing  are  indicated  by  lines,  direction 
relates  to  lines.    Observe  that  in  Figure  3  the 


Figure  IV 


The  standards  of  form  are  the  Triangles,  the  Rec- 
tangles, the  Circles,  the  Ellipses  and  the  Ovals. 
These  are  the  form  measures  of  universal  use  in  the 
industry  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  their  im- 
portance, there  is  no  place  in  the  school  curriculum 
where  they  are  formally  taught.  If  a  child  knows 
form  he  can  talk  and  write  about  it,  measure  it  and 
represent  it  with  greater  facility  than  if  he  does  not 
know  it. 

vertical  directions  are  represented  by  vertical 
lines,  the  horizontal  directions  by  horizontal 
lines,  and  the  oblique  directions  by  oblique 
lines;  that  these  lines  represent  the  direction 


of  the  tree  trunks,  the  slopes  of  the  land  and 
the  surfaces  in  general. 

Direction  teaches  the  lines  used  in  drawing 
— the  straight,  the  curved  and  the  angular 
lines;  and  their  division  into  light  and  heavy 
lines ;  and  into  the  graded,  the  emphasized  and 
broken  lines;  and  shows  how  to  learn  and  use 
these  lines. 

Direction  teaches  the  expression  of  lines, 
the  lines  of  strength  and  weakness,  the  lines 
of  stillness  and  motion,  the  lines  that  repre- 
sent grace  and  confusion,  order  and  disorder, 
action  and  repose.  (See  the  border  drawings. ) 
Direction  was  begun  in  the  April  and  May 
numbers  of  this  magazine  and  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  September  number. 

What  are  measures  of  form  ?  They  are  the 
triangles,  the  rectangles,  the  circles,  the  ellip- 
ses and  the  ovals.  These  are  the  simplest 
shapes  that  can  be  conceived  and  are  the  me- 
chanical bases,  practically,  of  all  form.  They 
are  the  standards  of  form,  or  form  measures, 
very  much  as  a  pound  is  a  measure  of  weight, 
a  gallon  of  liquid  or  a  dollar  a  measure  of 
value.  In  Figure  IV,  A  is  made  up  of  triangles 
and  B  of  rectangles.  Forms  of  land  and 
water  may  not  be  as  regular  as  here  pictured, 
but  regular  enough  for  the  shape  to  be  meas- 
ured by  these  forms.  C  represents  humming 
birds'  nests  that  were  copied  in  shape  quite 
accurately  from  government  reports.  They 
represent  all  the  measure  forms.  The  heads 
D  may  be  verified  by  looking  at  most  any  head 
and  noting  the  various  measure  forms  that 
can  be  seen.  E  shows  how  the  measure  forms 
are  used  in  designing.  The  vases  are  prac- 
tically alike  except  in  shape,  and  the  shapes 
are  the  measure  forms. 

How  are  the  measure  forms  used  in  drawing  ? 

First,  they  must  be  learned,  learned  so  well 


that  their  shape  can  be  grasped  at  a  glance. 
This  is  done  through  a  system  of  drills  and 
exercises  which  will  be  shown  in  this  mag- 
azine during  the  coming  year.  These  meas- 
ure forms  are  used  very  much  as  we  use  num- 
ber. We  learn  that 4+3=7  and  that  4X3=  12 
and  then  use  them  whenever  we  wish  in  solv- 
ing problems. 

For  example,  look  at  the  drawing  of  the 
map  of  Colorado  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
states.  We  may  say  that  the  rectangles  at 
the  right  in  the  drawing  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly learned  that  a  pupil  can  easily  repro- 
duce them  at  a  glance,  then  this  power  is  ap- 
plied to  the  drawing  of  the  map  as  follows: 
The  pupil  looks  at  the  state  of  Colorado  and 
observes  that  it  is  like  a  horizontal  rectangle 
of  a  given  proportion  of  the  state  and  repro- 
duces it  quickly  and  easily.  In  the  same 
manner  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
are  reproduced.  The  main  part  of  Utah  is  a 
square  and  the  northern  part  a  horizontal  rec- 
tangle.   Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are 


Figure  V 


also  horizontal  rectangles  of  varying  propor- 
tions which  are  drawn  in  the  same  manner. 
This  map  should  be  sketched  in  less  than  five 
minutes  by  this  method.  In  very  much  the 
same  manner  the  measure  forms  would  be 
used  to  sketch  the  landscapes,  birds'  nests, 
and  heads  in  Figure  IV. 


The  Study  of  Home  Economics 

BY  MARY  E.  WILLIAMS 
Director  of  Home  Economics,  Public  Schools,  New  York  City,  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  New  York  University 


HE  study  of  Home  Economics 
is  far-reaching  in  its  effect, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  the 
happiness  of  individuals,  the 
home  interests  of  a  people, 
the    welfare   of   a  nation. 


There  is  no  more  sacred  mission  than  the 
founding  of  a  home,  a  home  in  all  that  the 
word  means.  This  end  the  study  of  Home 
Economics  seeks  to  further  and  achieve  in 
the  training  of  the  young  girls  of  the  public 
schools,  where  there  are  children  from  every 
walk  in  life,  children  of  American,  of 
foreign  parentage,  children  of  affluence, 
children  of  poverty. 

The  subject  holds  a  unique  place  and  one 
no  other  branch  of  study  can  occupy.  It 
gives  to  the  child  who  has  no  training  in  the 
household  duties  other  than  that  obtained  in 
the  school  a  knowledge  which,  in  after  life, 
may  save  a  modest  home  from  shipwreck,  as 
well  as  a  more  pretentious  one  from  ruin. 
Many  children  of  our  city  leave  the  public 
school  to  go  immediately  into  the  business 
world.  When  called  to  homes  of  their  own 
the  practical  training  entailed  in  the  differ- 


ent branches  of  the  work,  the  habits  formed, 
and  the  lessons  taught  in  accuracy,  observa- 
tion and  good  judgment,  serve  to  complete 
an  education  so  symmetrical  that  a  woman 
is  more  easily  able  to  fulfill  any  duty,  which, 
as  an  individual,  she  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform. 

The  course  is  planned  to  the  end  that  the 
child  may  be  brought  into  relation  with  that 
sphere  of  life  which  is  the  highest,  the  vo- 
cation of  home-maker.  For  this  woman  is 
destined ;  upon  her  the  most  sacred  duties 
fall,  those  incidental  to  home-making  and 
motherhood.  Society  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  best  that  every  individual  can 
bring  ;  and  to  give  to  the  child  general  train- 
ing of  the  right  sort  is  to  broaden  the  whole 
view  of  life  and  make  for  stronger,  better 
men  and  women,  for  happier  homes,  for  an 
upright  nation. 

The  subject  as  taken  up  by  the  public 
school  is  considered  under  the  general  heads : 
ls  Housekeeping,  from  standpoint  of  the — 

Economic. 

Hygienic. 

Artistic. 


2.  Cooking,  in  relation  to  Public  Health 
and  Sanitation. 

3.  Home  Nursing. 

Points  emphasized  under  these  heads  are : 

1.  Housekeeping — 

Cleanliness. 
Cooking. 
Laundry. 
Sanitation. 

Household  Decoration. 

2.  Home  Nursing — 

Care  of  room. 
Care  of  patient. 
Emergencies. 
Sanitation. 
Cleanliness. 

The  first  lessons  are'  given  over  to  the 
essential  attributes  of  cleanliness:  light,  air, 
water.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of 
reagents  for  cleaning  purposes,  and  the  care 
of  room,  plumbing,  and  public  cans  for  refuse. 

Cooking. 

"Good  cooking  means  carefulness,  invent- 
iveness, watchfulness,  willingness  and  read- 
iness of  appliance.    It  means  the  economy 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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CLOSING  DAf  INVITATIONS 

MARTHA     FELLER  KING 


cJUME  1915 


YOU  ARE  URGED 
TO  BE  PRESENT 
AT  THE  CLOSinQ 
DA/  EXERCISES 
FRIDAY  JUNE  18 
AT  HIHE  O'CLOCK 

LITTLE.  BRICK  SCHOOL 


3 


YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY 
INVITED  TO  OUR 
GLOS1NG  DAY 
&XE:K,0TSE,S 

JUXiE  p  !S  101S 

AT  MINE  QGLQGK, 

LITTLE"  BRICK  SCHOOL 


WILL  YOU  PLEASE 

COME  TO  OUR 
CIOSNC  DffT  EXERCISES 
FRIDAY  JUNE  18  1915 
AT  NINE  O'CLOCK 

LITTLE  BRICK  SCHOOL 


THESE  DRAWirJGS  MAY"  BE  TRACED  AND  COLORED 
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An  Efficiency  Test  for  the  Teacher 

BY  W.   E.  ROSENBERGER 


Directions : — Grade  yourself  100  per  cent 
for  questions  to  which  you  can  answer  "Yes," 
and  0  for  questions  answered  "No."  If  your 
answer  is  partially  affirmative,  grade  yourself 
proportionately.  Add  the  column,  divide  by 
the  number  of  questions,  and  the  result  will 
give  you  a  fair  estimate  of  your  own  efficiency. 

Personality — 

1.  Are  you  perfectly  healthy? 

2.  Are  you  optimistic,  enthusiastic  and 
sincere? 

3.  Are  you  energetic,  dynamic  and  poised? 

4.  Are  you  resourceful,  tactful  and  in- 
ventive? 

5.  Are  you  cautious,  independent  and 
positive? 

6.  Are  you  genial  and  courteous? 

7.  Are  you  quick,  accurate  and  systematic? 

8.  Do  you  possess  a  good  memory  and  a 
strong  will  power? 

9.  Is  your  voice  clear,  smooth  and  agree- 
able? 

10.  Are  you  neat  and  clean  ? 

11.  Do  you  gossip  and  are  you  conceited? 

12.  Are  you  selfish  and  jealous  of  your  fel- 
low-teachers? 

13.  Do  you  worry? 

14.  Can  you  relax  during  yuur  leisure  hours? 

15.  Are  you  observant  and  can  you  mind 
your  own  business? 

16.  Do  you  possess  the  spirit  of  pugnacity 
and  stick-to-it-ive-ness? 

17.  Can  you  profit  by  the  criticism  of  your 
superiors? 

18.  Are  you  loyal  to  your  Board  of  Education 
and  school  organization? 

19.  Do  you  love  boys  and  girls? 

20.  Do  you  inspire  children  to  work? 
Professional  Zeal — 

1.  Do  you  enjoy  teaching? 

2.  Are  you  making  any  personal  advance- 
ment in  your  profession  or  outside  it  by  at- 
tending school,  by  joining  educational  organi- 
zations, and  by  reading  educational  papers 
and  current  magazines? 

3.  Have  you  made  or  are  you  making  a  spe- 
cial study  in  methods  and  subject  matter  re- 
quired in  your  grade  or  ,work  by  consulting 
the  best  books  and  advisers? 

4.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  patrons  of 
your  pupils,  with  the  conditions  of  their 
homes,  with  their  prejudices,  and  with  their 
purpose  in  life? 

5.  Have  you  studied  Child  or  Adolescent 
Psychology  to  make  you  a  better  judge  of 
your  individual  pupils? 

6.  What  asset  in  addition  to  your  school- 
room work  are  you  to  your  community? 

7.  Do  you  waste  any  time  dressing,  travel- 
ing to  and  from  work,  and  in  fruitless  con- 
versation? 

8.  Is  your  recreation  constructive  and  con- 
ducive to  health  and  school  work  ? 

9.  Do  you  enjoy  literature,  art,  music  and 
pedagogy? 

10.  Do  you  spend  at  least  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  thinking  how  to  overcome  your  weak- 
nesses? 


W.  E.  Rosenberger 


Supervising  Principal,  Aliquippa  Public 
Schools,  Pa.,  and  Principal  Geneva  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.  Mr.  Rosenberger  is  a 
graduate  of  Slippery  Rock  State  Normal 
School  and  of  the  University  of  Wooster. 
He  received  his  Master's  Degree  from  the 
University  of  Western  Reserve. 


11.  Do  you  plan  your  day  ahead  and  follow 
the  plan? 

12.  Do  you  know  where  your  greatest  power 
lies  and  are  you  improving  it? 

13.  Do  you  know  the  course  of  study  for 
your  grade  without  referring  to  your  outline? 

14.  Have  you  prepared  yourself  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  teacher  before  you,  and  do  you 
know  what  to  emphasize  for  the  teacher  to 
follow  you  in  class-room  work? 

15.  Do  you  work  harder  than  any  one  in  your 
building  or  district? 

1  he  Recitation — 

1.  Do  you  always  relate  the  new  to  the  old 
knowledge;  substitute  good  ideas  and  habits 
for  bad  ones;  and  organize  ;all  knowledge  so 
far  as  possible  into  a  rational  system  of  ideas? 

2.  Do  you  present  your  work  in  such  lan- 
guage and  form  that  it  appeals  to  the  children? 

3.  Do  you  connect  the  work  of  the  school 
with  the  actual  life  of  the  child? 

4.  Can  you  separate  essentials  from  non- 
essentials; teach  big  things  big,  and  little 
things  little? 

5.  Can  you  connect  the  past  lessons  with 
the  present  lessons ;  the  natively  interesting 
things  with  the  natively  uninteresting  things; 
and  review  from  many  points  of  view? 

6.  Do  you  correlate  the  various  subjects  in 
your  school  course? 

7.  Are  your  methods  easy,  and  do  you  know 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  methods  of 
presentation  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  the  right 
one  in  the  right  place? 

8.  Do  you  possess  common  sense  in  inter- 
preting acts  of  children? 


9.  Do  you  or  pupils  do  most  of  the  reciting'.', 

10.  Are  you  easily  side-tracked  by  your 
pupils  in  the  daily  recitation? 

11.  Are  your  reproofs,  criticisms,  and  dis- 
cipline positive  and  constructive? 

12.  Are  you  impartial  in  discipline,  fair  in 
grading,  and  do  you  command  immediate! 
attention? 

13.  Do  you  get  efficient  work  out  of  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  your  pupils  as  tested  by  the 
Principal? 

14.  Do  you  have  to  repeat  more  than  three 
questions  a  day  because  of  indefiniteness,  and 
ask  more  than  three  questions  a  day  that  car 
be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no?" 

15.  Do  you  spend  more  than  five  minutes  a 
day  disciplining  your  room,  and  must  you  dis- 
cipline your  pupils  during  recitation? 

16.  Is  your  program  so  arranged  that  every 
pupil  has  work  during  the  entire  session? 

17.  Do  the  children  follow  your  instructions 
exactly? 

18.  Do  you  require  conciseness  and  precision 
of  expression  in  answer  to  your  questions? 

19.  Have  you  arranged  all  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  day's  work  in  the  schoolroom 
on  a  scientific  time-saving  basis? 

20.  In  your  daily  work,  do  you  appeal  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  require  oral  and  written  ex- 
pressions of  impressions? 

THE  EFFICIENT  TEACHER 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  lately 
in  industrial  and  educational  circles  about 
efficiency  that  the  term  has  become  the  slogan 
of  this  decade.  The  concentration  of  indus- 
tries to  eliminate  waste  and  reduce  expenses; 
the  practice  among  many  large  business  houses 
and  gigantic  corporations  to  encourage  thrift 
and  industry  by  profit-sharing,  and  by  pro- 
viding gymnasiums  to  keep  the  body  well, 
schools  to  enrich  the  mind,  and  social  func- 
tions to  educate  the  heart;  the  general  move- 
ment to  adapt  courses  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  to  meet  modern  conditions  and  the 
practical  needs  of  the  community;  the  uni- 
versal wave  for  Temperance  and  Prison  Re- 
forms; Civic  Clubs,  Women's  Pederations, 
Settlement  Houses,  Athletic  Clubs,  Country 
Clubs,  Grange  Halls,  Night,  Continuation  and 
Correspondence  Schools — these  are  all  move- 
ments to  make  life  richer,  broader,  and  more 
intensive  by  taking  care  of  the  body,  the 
mind,  and  the  heart. 

While  a  number  of  these  agencies  affect  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher,  they  are  certainly  no 
index  to  her  efficiency.  The  test  of  a  teacher's 
worth  is  not  measured  so  much  by  what  she 
has  done  or  is  doing  for  herself  as  it  is  by 
what  she  is  doing  for  her  children,  their 
parents  and  the  community.  She  is  expected 
to  give  service,  not  receive  service,  and  the 
service  rendered  can  be  measured  to  a  degree 
by  considering  her  native  ability  or  personal- 
ity, multiplied  by  her  preparation  for  teach- 
ing, and  all  duplicated  by  her  native  or  ac- 
quired habit  of  industry. 
What  is  her  task  ?  Committed  to  the  almost 

(Continued  on  page  "4) 
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The  Teacher's  Plan  Book  for  June 


JUNE  MEMORY  GEMS 

Just  do  your  best. 

Unite  for  the  common  welfare. 

Never  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath. 

Everyone  has  a  duty  to  perform. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  lines  to  pupils, 
and  ask  them  to  copy  and  commit  the  gems 
to  memory. 

ROSES 

June,  the  month  named  for  and  sacred  to 
Juno,  the  Goddess  of  Heaven,  has  sometimes 
been  called  "The  Month  of  Roses,  "and  it 
may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  learn 
a  few  facts  about  roses. 

In  every  age  and  generation,  roses  have 
been  loved  and  admired  quite  as  much  as 
they  are  now,  although  perhaps  there  were 
not  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  now. 

The  French  always  have  cultivated  roses 
and  have  produced  many  beautiful  varieties. 
In  fact,  it  was  from  France  that  the  English 
imported  many  kinds  of  roses  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  America  and  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  wild  rose  has  a  single  flower,  but  in  the 
Italian  fields  and  woods  and  in  some  parts 
of  Greece  the  wild  roses  are  double. 

Roses  were  known  long  ago  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  kinds  they  cultivated  are  thought  to 
be  of  the  same  variety  as  our  Cabbage  and 
Damask  roses. 

The  rose  is  the  national  flower  of  England, 
and  perhaps  some  of  our  older  boys  and  girls 
have  read  of  that  great  civil  war  in  England, 
"The  War  of  the  Roses,  "  in  which  one  party 
(Lancaster)  had  for  a  badge  a  red  rose,  and 
the  other  (House  of  York)  a  white  rose. 

The  oriental  peoples  are  extremely  fond  of 
roses,  and  from  them  manufacture  the  ex- 
quisite and  expensive  attar  of  roses  and  the 
famous  Persian  rose-water. 


BY  A  LI  X  E  RUSSELL  STANLEY 

It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Egypt  mat- 
tresses are  made  of  rose  leaves,  and  these 
mattresses  are  used  only  by  the  men  of  ex- 
alted rank. 

In  our  own  country,  and  in  England  and 
France,  rose  leaves  are  saved,  dried  and 
mixed  with  certain  spices.  They  then  are 
put  into  rose  jars  and  retain  their  perfume 
for  many  years. 

JUNE  BIRTHDAYS 

Pupils  may  find  out  as  much  as  they  can 
about  the  people  mentioned  in  this  list — who 
they  are ;  for  what  they  are  noted,  and  to 
what  nationality  they  belong. 
Names  and  Date  of  Birth 

Lord  Kitchener  —June  24,  1850. 

Henry  Ward  Beechei — June  24,  1813. 

Rrigham  Young — June  1,  1801. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold— June  10,  1832. 

Jefferson  Davis — June  3,  1808. 

Gounod — June  17,  1818. 

Empress  Josephine — June  23,  1763. 

Millais— June  8,  1829. 

Rubens— June  29,  1577. 

George  Stephenson — June  9,  1781 . 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — June  L4,  1811. 

Schumann — June  8,  1810. 

Hiram  Powers — June  29,  1805. 

Peter  the  Great — June  9,  1672. 

If  possible,  have  the  children  bring  pic- 
tures of  the  noted  persons  whose  birthdays 
occur  in  June. 

FOR  PUPILS  WITH  JUNE  BIRTHDAYS 

Let  some  one  make  a  pretty  booklet  and 
have  all  the  pupils  in  the  room  write  in  it  a 
birthday  wish  for  the  birthday  child. 

What  shall  we  give  to  the  birthday  child  ? 
A  blessing,  a  kiss,  or  a  golden  ring? 
A  kiss  lasts  only  a  second  or  two. 
The  ring  is  lost  ere  the  year  is  through, 


But  the  blessing  of  God  is  a  precious  thing, 
So  the  blessing  of  God  is  the  gift  we  bring 
To  the  child  that  is  gentle,  sweet  and  mild, 
To  the  dear  little,  good  little,  birthday  child. 

— Alicf  ( 'urliiit. 

JUNE  BOOKLETS 

Paint  a  cover  like  a  huge  wild  rose.  Put 
leaves  inside  for  a  booklet.  Write  in  it  from 
memory  or  dictation  Moore's  "Last  Rose  of 
Summer. " 

Make  a  booklet  with  flags  on  the  cover, 
and  in  it  write  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross  and 
the  first  flag. 

Make  a  shield-shaped  booklet  for  "Flag 
Day"  (June  14)  and  in  it  write  from  dicta- 
tion or  memory  "America"  or  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic.  " 

Paint  a  cover  like  a  flag  and  in  the  book- 
let write  about  Francis  Scott  Key  and  how- 
he  wrote  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Small  children  can  cut  colored  pictures 
from  flower  catalogues,  paste  them  in  book- 
lets and  write  the  names  of  the  flowers 
beneath. 

Encourage  the  children  to  press  and  mount 
wild  flowers  and  leaves  in  booklets.  Write 
beneath  each  one  the  name  of  the  flower,  the 
date  on  which  it  was  gathered,  and  the 
locality. 

Decorate  a  cover  with  painted  sprays  of 
wild  roses  or  other  June  flowers  and  in  it 
write  "My  Plans  for  the  Summer." 

JUNE  NATURE  STUDY 

Spiders  :  Kinds  of  spiders.  Their  webs. 
What  they  eat.  Patience  as  exemplified  in 
the  spider.  Tell  the  story  of  Robert  Bruce 
and  the  spider. 

The  Quail:  Sometimes  called  '  'Bob  White. 
Destroys  weeds  and  injurious  insects.  Has 
a  great  appetite.  Eats  the  seeds  of  from 
eight  to  eighty-five  different  weeds.  In 
spring  and  summer  the  quail  eats  the  chinch 
bug,  grasshopper,  potato-bug,  cucumber  bee- 
tle, Mexican  boll  weevil.  Explain  why 
this  bird  should  be  protected. 

The  Mole:  What  color?  (Dark  brown.) 
Has  eyes,  but  no  sight.  Keen  sense  of  hear- 
ing and  feeling.  Paws  like  human  hands. 
Strength  very  great.  Home  in  soft  soil 
where  roots,  insects  and  worms  abound. 
Home  is  a  mound  with  circular  galleries  and 
passageways. 

The  Oriole  :  Black  and  orange.    Nest  like 
a  pocket.    Stitched  with  string  and  horse-! 
hair.    Firmly  woven.    Lined  with  thistle-' 
down  and  milkweed  seeds.    Nest  larger  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 

The  Rose:  Kinds.  Colors.  Flower  legends. " 
Legend  of  Clytie    (Sunflower) ;   of  Hya- 
cinthus  (hyacinth)  ;  For-get-me-not.  1  Dan- 
delion (once  a  star) ;  Bluebell. 

Domestic  Animals :  Horse,  cow,  pig,  goat,  ' 
cat,  dog. 

School  Garden :  Plant  high  bushy  plants 
in  the  center,  as  cannas  or  salvia.  Surround 
with  asters  or  geraniums.  The  outer  border 
may  be  of  dusty  miller,  candy  tuft,  pe- 
tunias or  nasturtiums. 


r 


YoU  WILL  f  IMP  THAT  LUCK 
15  OrtLY  PLUCK 

To  my  Tmri(D  over  ahd  over, 

PATILT1CE  AriD  SKILL, 
COURACIE  AL1D  WILL, 
ARE  lit  FOUR  LEAVES  °F  LUCKS"  C19VERT 


xJCIME    COLOR    POST  CARD 

Give  cvrben  or  hekto  graphed  copies  of  this*  c*rd  to  pupili.  to  tra.ee.  , 
color     a.nd     a-ddrcss    to   friends.  r.H.r>. 
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Bees:  What  they  do.  How  they  live. 
Their  homes.    Their  habits. 

JUNE  SEAT  WORK 

Fold  drawing*  paper  lengthwise  and  cut 
vases.  Paint  or  color  with  crayola.  Paint 
flowers  and  leaves ;  cut  out,  and  mount  the 
vases  and  flowers  on  gray  or  brown  mounting- 
board.  A  green  bowl  containing  wild  roses 
or  yellow  buttercups  is  very  effective. 

Cut  butterflies  and  turtles  free  hand.  Use 
the  butterflies  for  a  blackboard  border. 

Cut  a  lighthouse  and  boats  free  hand  and 
mount.  Older  children  may  paint  a  light- 
house, rocks,  the  sea  and  boats. 

Use  a  sheet  of  white  drawing  paper.  Paint 
in  sky  and  green  meadow.  Cut  sheep  free 
hand  from  white  paper  and  paste  on  the  green 
meadow.  - 

Procure  a  large  sheet  of  gray  or  brown 
mounting  board.  Have  the  children  cut  and 
color  branches  and  mount  in  the  form  of 
large  trees.  Some  of  the  trees  may  have 
blossoms  on  them.  Make  free-hand  cuttings 
of  children  playing  games,  swinging,  jump- 
ing and  running.  Use  a  pattern  and  paint 
and  cut  out  a  row  of  Sunbonnet  Babies  for  a 
blackboard  border. 

Illustrate  the  song  "Twenty  Froggies" 
with  cuttings  or  pencil,  and  paint. 

With  pencil  or  scissors,  illustrate  "A  Visit 
to  the  Park." 


Write  the  names  of  all  the  trees  you  know. 
Write  the  names  of  all  the  flowers  you 
know. 

Write  the  names  of  all  the  birds  you  know. 

Draw  a  picture  or  make  cuttings  of  a  cir- 
cus parade. 

Make  a  picture  of  a  water  lily  on  gray 
drawing  paper.  Draw  the  leaves  and  stem 
first,  then  the  yellow  center  of  the  lily.  Use 
white  chalk  for  the  petals. 

Write  a  list  of  things  you  can  see  from 
the  window. 

Write  a  list  of  things  in  the  room. 

Draw  or  paint  a  June  garden. 

Draw  a  beehive. 

Write  the  names  of  fruits  that  ripen  in 
June. 

June  twenty-first  is  the  longest  day  of  the 
year.  What  time  does  the  sun  rise  ?  What 
time  does  the  sun  set? 

Make  two  clock  faces  with  the  hands 
pointing  to  the  time  of  sunrise  on  one,  and 
to  sunset  on  the  other. 

Make  pictures  or  cuttings  of  rose  jars, 
mower,  rake,  hose,  spade,  barrow,  sprink- 
ling-pot. 

Draw  and  color  June  vegetables  (peas, 
beans,  onions,  radishes). 

Write  a  list  of  the  things  you  will  carry 
for  lunch  when  you  go  on  a  June  picnic. 

Make  a  list  of  words  that  begin  with 
capital  J. 


A  FLOWER  GAME 

Use  this  game  as  a  dictation  and  guessing 
exercise.    The  answers  are  all  the  names  of 
familiar  flowers. 
An  article  of  daily  food. 
A  drinking  vessel,  sometimes  rude. 

(Buttercup. ) 

An  animal  that's  very  sly. 

Something  that's  worn  by  low  and  high. 

(Fox-glove) . 
When  companies  of  birds  you  see, 
You  surely  then  will  think  of  me. 

(Phlox.) 

The  name  of  a  bird  with  a  gift  of  song. 
Something  to  urge  a  horse  along. 

(Larkspur. ) 
A  number  that  is  rather  small. 
A  feature  used  to  speak  and  call. 

(Tulips.) 

A  vehicle  that  moves  apace. 
The  people  of  one  land  and  race. 

(Carnation. ) 
All  girls  at  a  party  will  agree, 
They  do  not  want  to  be  like  me. 

( Wall-flower. ) 

A  useful  animal  to  all. 

A  misstep  that  may  mean  a  fall. 

(Cowslip. ) 
What  honey  is,  is  much  the  same. 
Of  boys,  'tis  quite  a  common  name. 

(Sweet  William.) 


Schoolroom  Poster  Illustrating  "Little  Boy  Blue"  Made  from  Pupils'  Cut-Outs 


"Little  Boy  Blue"  seems  to  be  a  favorite  rhyme  with  the  children  and  furnishes  a  good  subject  for  illustration  at  the  time  of  haymaking  and  sheep-shearing. 
The  sky  is  light  blue  with  white  clouds,  the  cornfields  brown,  the  hayfield  light  brown,  the  road  a  very  light  brown,  and  the  trees  in  the  background  beyond 
the  hill  are  dark  green.  The  dark  brown  fence  is  cut  free  hand  in  pieces,  and  the  rails  are  slipped  through  holes  in  the  posts.  The  bars  being  down  in  one 
place  give  the  cows  entrance  to  the  cornfield.  The  corn  is  easily  cut  from  two  shades  of  green  paper;  the  tassels  and  ears  of  corn,  cut  out  of  white  paper  and 
touched  up  with  crayon,  are  addad  later.  The  haystack  could  be  torn  from  paper  of  the  same  color  as  the  road  and  have  shadows  of  brown  crayon.  Little  Boy 
Blue  is  done  with  crayons  on  white  paper.  Some  and  possibly  all  of  the  animals  could  be  cut  free  hand.  The  largest  cow  is  tan  with  brown  spots,  some  of  the 
sheep  and  cows  are  black,  and  the  others  are  white  with  brown  or  black  markings.  The  shadows  in  the  road  and  hayfield  give  a  finishing  touch.  The  meas- 
urements of  our  poster  are  24  by  36  inches.— Aileen  W.  Stowell  and  Harriet  J.  Church,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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Busy  Work  Patterns  for  a  Mother  Goose  Border 

Boy  Blue  wears  a  blue  suit  with  white  collar  and  shoes,  and  there  is  a  blue  ribbon  on  the  horn.  The  boy's  hair  and  the  horn  and  the  hay  are 
soft  yellow.  Add  a  touch  of  red  and  blue  to  the  yellow.  Outline  heavily.  Encourage  children  to  make  Mother  Goose  borders  for  their  rooms 
at  home.    The  September  issue  will  contain  a  pattern  of  Jack  Be  Nimble. 


Call 


Little  Boy  Blue  Edna  Grope  Deihl 

 „  N  "•"«  


Lit  -   tie     Boy     Blue,  come 

 r_S_>  1>  1  

— w— —  «  « 


f    V    V    S-    * — - 

blow  your  horn,  The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  corn.  Oh.where  is  the  boy  who 

rit.  Call 


9*1 

tends   to   the   sheep?  He's  uu  -  Jer   the   hay -cock  fast     a.  -  sleep. 


■  .  : 

'0 

t—. 

ill 

Go  wake  him!  go  wake  him!  Oh,  no!   not  II 


For       if    I    a-wake  him,  he'll  cer- tain  -  ly  cryl 


Bee  suggestions  for  acting  the  Bong  "Little  Boy  Blue"  in  the  Entertainment  pages. 
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Patriotic  Songs  and  Recitations 


Flag  Day  Exercise 

By  Effa  E.  Preston 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  This  exercise  was  given 
by  twelve  fourth  grade  girls,  all  being  on  the 
*tage  during  the  entire  exercise.  The  drill  may 
he  nraitted  if  desired,  though  it  was1  very  pretty. 
The  music  of  the  songs  was  composed  by  Clara 
C.  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  freehold, N.  J. 

Recitation — 
Our  flag  has  but  three  colors, 

The  red,  the  white,  the  blue, 
Each  has  for  us  a  meaning 

Which  I  will  tell  to  you. 

The  red  bars  teach  us  bravery, 
To  fear  naught  but  the  wrong, 

To  be  oppression's  enemy, 
In  Freedom's  battle  strong. 

The  white  bars  teach  us  purity. 
In  word  and  thought  and  deed ; 

To  hear,  to  think  or  speak  no  ill, 
The  Golden  Rule  to  heed. 

The  blue  field,  blossoming  with  stars, 

Teaches  us  to  be  true 
Unto  ourselves  and  others, 

In  everything  we  do. 

This  trinity  of  colors 

Should  teach  us  all  to  be 
Good  citizens  of  our  great  land, 

America,  the  free. 

Recitation — 
In  1540,  years  ago, 

A  man  named  Lawrence  Washington, 
Mayor  of  Northampton  town, 

'Neath  England's  genial  sun, 
Had  for  his  coat  of  arms  a  shield 

Which  bore  the  stripes  and  stars, 
And  our  own  Washington's  shield  bore 

The  white  and  crimson  bars. 
So  the  man  who  freed  our  country 

Gave  it  a  banner,  too; 
For  from  his  family's  colors 

Our  lovely  emblem  grew. 

Recitation— 
The  first  colonial  flag 

Made  to  fly  at  sea 
Had  a  snow-white  gro  "id, 

On  it  a  little  tree. 
The  words  "Appeal  to  Heaven" 

Were  on  the  flag  made  plain, 
So  other  ships  mig'it  see  them, 

While  sailing  o'er  the  main. 

Recitation — 
Our  flag  has  thirteen  stripes,  you  know, 

One  for  each  colony. 
The  red  and  white  were  meant  to  show 

They  still  owned  fealty 
To  mother  England,  tho'  they  joined 

Against  her  tyranny. 
Our  flag  was  first  at  Cambridge  raised, 

By  thirteen  cheers  'twas  greeted, 
And  by  the  sound  of  bullet  shot 

From  thirteen  guns  repeated. 

Flag  Drill.  By  twelve  girls.  Music, 
Stars  and  Stripes  Mean  Home"  (given 
on  page  54) . 

Girls  march  in  in  single  line.  Face 
front.  Give  eight  counts  to  each  order. 
Flags  uprig.it  at  right  side;  over  right 
shoulder,  over  left  shoulder;  out  verti- 
cally; couple  cross  flags;  slant  right; 
slant  left;  wave. 

Form  couples,  flags  over  shoulder, 
march  around  stage;  down  center  to 
right;  down  center  to  left;  couples  sep- 
arate; march  to  rear,  form  arch  with 
flags ;  through  arch  to  right,  form  arch 
in  center  rear;  through  arch  to  left; 
form  line  in  rear;  cross  flags,  march 
two  steps  forward  and  back ;  four  steps 
forward  and  back;  march  single  file  to 
front,  form  straight  line.  Repeat  one 
set  of  figures.  Sing,  '  'Our  Starry  Ban- 
ner,"  waving  flags  in  time  with  chorus. 
(Music  is  on  page  55.) 

Recitation — 
When  we  became  free  from  Great  Britain, 

Mrs.  Betsy  Ross,  as  you  know, 
Was  asked  by  a  famous  committee, 

Who  knew  she  could  beautifully  sew, 
To  make  for  our  country  a  banner; 

The  design  George  Washington  drew. 
John  Adams  suggested  it  have  thirteen 
stars, 

One  more  for  each  colony  new. 
Then  Mrs.  Ross  rapidly  folded 


A  piece  of  white  paper  thrice, 
And  with  one  snip  of  her  scissors 

Cut  a  five-pointed  star  in  a  trice. 
The  committee,  of  course,  were  delighted, 

And  today,  as  you  plainly  can  see, 
There  are  only  five  points  in  the  beauti- 
ful stars 

That  gleam  on  the  flag  of  the  free. 

Recitation — 

Our  national  bird  is  the  Eagle, 
As  all  good  Americans  know; 

I  wonder  how  many  remember 
Just  how  it  first  came  to  be  so. 

When  the  brave  soldier  lads  of  Wisconsin 
To  the  front  in  the  Civil  War  came, 

As  their  mascot  they  brought  a  young 
eagle, 


Not  dreaming  'twould  bring  them  such 
fame. 

Froin  its  nest,  high  up  in  the  mountain, 
The  bird  had  been  stolen  away 

By  an  Indian,  then  bought  by  a  soldier, 
Who  named  him  "Old  Abe"  straight- 
way. 

For,  because  of  his  might  and  his  courage, 

I  In  t  hought  it  resembled  the  man 
Who  was  wonderfully  guiding  his  country, 

And  was  foremost  in  Liberty's  van. 
The  soldiers  were  fond  of  the  eagle, 

And  ribbons  of  red,  blue  and  white 
They  tied  in  rosettes  upon  him. 

In  the  thick  of  every  fight 
He  was  taught  to  sit  on  the  flagstaff 

Above  the  colors.    He'd  scream 
And  flap  his  wings  in  anger, 


When  defeat  would  certain  seem. 
His  presence  brought  new  vigor 

To  tired,  discouraged  men; 
It  gave  them  hope  to  fight  anew 

And  bravely  charge  again; 
And  so,  before  his  regiment. 

Old  Abe  was  proudly  borne, 
Until  General  Lee's  surrender, 

One  sunny  April  morn. 
Since  then  the  eagle  has  been  known, 

O'er  every  land  and  sea, 
As  fitting  emblem  of  the  brave, 

In  lands  of  liberty. 

Song — "Our  Flag"  (on  this  page). 
The  Stars  in  Our  Flag 

By  Edith  Webster  Grimshaw 

The  sun  was  at  its  hottest, 

One  summer  afternoon ; 
The  grown-up  stars  were  still  asleep. 

So  was  the  dear  old  moon, 
When  a  little  mischief  Boy-star 

Took  it  into  his  golden  head 
To  throw  the  covers  off  him 

And  jump  right  out  of  bed. 
He  roused  a  dozen  other  lads 

And  whispered  of  a  lark, 
For  well  they  knew  the  big  stars 

Were  safe  asleep  till  dark. 
So  out  they  crept  on  tiptoe 

To  a  cloud  not  far  away 
To  peek  down  at  the  Earth-boys 

They  thought  would  be  at  play; 
But  though  they  craned  their  little  necks, 

And  o'er  the  edge  did  lean, 
Not  a  single  little  Earth-boy 

Was  there  to  be  seen. 
So  these  thirteen  little  Star-boys 

Were  disgusted  as  could  be; 
When  down  below  they  heard  a  noise, 

And  leaned  far  out  to  see; 
But  all  they  saw  was  a  lady  fair 

Sewing  with  all  her  might, 
Sewing  a  great  big  piece  of  blue 

To  strips  of  red  and  white. 
And  as  they  watched,  a  saucy  wind 

Came  and  gave  their  cloud  a  blow 
That  tossed  the  little  Star-boys 

Far  down  to  the  world  below. 
Right  on  the  lady's  lap  they  dropped, 

On  the  piece  of  blue  they  fell ; 
That's  how  we  got  the  Thirteen  Stars, 

But  don't  you  ever  tell! 

Citizen-Making 

By  Mt.rtha  E.  Harrington 

Characters :  Mr.  Ames;  Mr.  Brown; 
Clarence,  Ned,  Fred,  George. 

Scene  :  A  street  or  a  room.  Mr.  Ames 
and  Mr.  Brown  discovered. 

Mr.  Ames — What  does  it  all  amount  to 
anyway?  I  say  we  might  better  go  our 
way — we,  to  whom  the  day  means  so 
much.  With  all  the  sad  memories  brought, 
up  by  the  day,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
fitting  that  we  the  veterans,  unaccom- 
panied by  all  the  rabble  of  school  chil- 
dren, without  parade  and  show,  should 
go  quietly  to  the  graves  of  our  com- 
panions to  give  them  our  tribute  of  love 
and  honor. 

Mr.  Brown — Why,  Mr.  Ames!  Not  have 
the  children  with  us!  Do  you  not  think 
it  is  a  help  to  them?  teaches  them  his- 
tory ?  helps  them  to  be  loyal  citizens? 

Mr.  Ames— I  think  they  would  learn 
more  history  if  kept  at  their  books. 
Then  they  would  not  think,  either,  that 
being  loyal  to  their  country  meant  just 
noise  and  parade. 

Mr.  Brown — But  you  have  no  grand- 
children and  have  not  heard  them  talk. 
Listen!  Hear  what  the  children  are 
saying.  (They  step  to  one  side.  Enter 
the  boys  who  do  not  see  them.) 

Clarence — Memorial  Day  will  soon  be 
here.  Miss  Crane  says  she  has  a  fine 
exercise  for  us.  I  wish,  Ned,  that  we 
could  put  some  flowers  on  Lincoln's 
grave!  Seems  like  it  might  almost  com- 
fort him  a  bit.  Didn't  he  have  a  sad 
time  of  it!  And  how  kind  he  was,  and 
patient,  and  true!  I  am  glad  everybody 
now  appreciates  him.  Every  year  I  be- 
lieve I  feel  more  like  shouting  for  the 
flag.  Who  will  be  our  color-bearer  this 
year,  I  wonder. 

Ned— The  bravest,  truest,  most  honor- 
able boy  of  the  school  we  always  select 
I  in  our  room.    Any  mean  boy  could  not 
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Our  Flag 


Clara  C.  Smith 
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1.  From  snow-capped  mountains  to  the  sea,    Where  might-y  riv  •  ers    run  ;  O'er 

2.  Where  proud  pal-met-tos    lift  their  heads  And  bright-hued  blossoms  twine;    A  - 
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crowd -ed  cit  -  ies'  bu  -  sy  marts,  O'er  ham -lets  just  be  -  gun;  A  - 
mid    the  north  -  em  fields  of   snow,  Where  grows  the  sturd  -  y     pine ;  May 
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cross  the  prai  -  lies'  wealth  of  corn,  Be  -  neath  the  tiop  -  ic  sun ;  Where 
this,    our  ban  -  ner,  proud  -  ly    float,    Its  stars  o'er  brave  men  shine;  And 
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brave  men  made  them  -  selves  a  home,  And  In  -  de  -  pend  -  ance  won — 
ev    •     er    thro'     the    pass  -  ing  years     Be  known  as    free  -  dom's  sign. 
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Chorus 


There  waves  our  glo-rious  flag,    The  bon -ny  stripes  and  stars;   Dear   to    ev  -  'ry 
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white  and  crim  -  son 
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ev  -  'ry  hill  and  vale,    May  its  radiance  ne'er  grow  less,  Its  glory  nev-er  pale. 
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Patriotic  Songs  and  Recitations— continued 


be  trusted  with  the  United  States  flag. 

Fred — Don't  you  wish,  boys,  that  we 
might  see  Gettysburg,  and  there  im- 
agine we  hear  that  speech  ?  How  fine 
that  would  be!  Let's  go  there  some 
day,  boys. 

George — We  should  wish  for  flowers, 
plenty  of  them,  for  all  those  brave  dead. 

Clarence — Think  of  all  the  unknown 
heroes!  We  do  not  often  talk  these 
things  over;  but  doesn't  this  time  of 
year  always  make  a  fellow  determine 
he'll  be  a  noble  man? 

Ned — Surely  it  does.  And  I  am  glad 
I  am  an  American ! 

(Mr.  Ames  signifies  that  he  is  won 
over  by  shaking  Mr.  Brown's  hand  or  by 
some  other  natural  gesture.  They  go 
off  the  platform  talking  in  pantomime 
as  Ned  begins  the  last  speech.) 

Who  Am  I? 

By  Mira  K.  Barker 

For  a  little  girl  dressed  to  represent  lletsy  Ross. 

I'd  like  to  have  you  guess  my  name 

And  tell  me  who  I  am, 
For  I'm  a  true  Colonial  dame, 

And  dear  to  Uncle  Sam. 

I  lived  so  many  years  ago, 
Near  brave  George  Washington  ; 

/  could  not  fight  in  freedom's  cause, 
But  I  great  fame  have  won. 

I'm  sure  you  can't  guess  what  I  did; 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  then: 
I  used  my  needle  sharp  and  bright, 

And  helped  our  faltering  men. 

For  food  was  scarce  and  money  rare, 
And  all  their  clothes  were  worn, 

Their  feet  were  bleeding  from  the  cold, 
Their  hearts  with  anguish  torn. 

Discouragement  had  seized  their  souls, 

But  still  they  struggled  on; 
Hunger  and  sadness  left  their  marks 

On  faces  pale  and  wan. 

But  these  were  men  both  strong  and 
brave, 

Who  fought  to  win  or  die; 
No  suffering  could  change  their  hearts, 
Theirs  was  a  purpose  high. 

We  could  not  fight  and  so  we  sewed 

To  make  their  garments  warm; 
We  knitted  stockings  for  their  feet, 
To  keep  them  from  the  storm. 

One  day  our  noble  Washington 

Came  to  my  humble  home, 
And  asked  if  I  could  make  a  flag, 

Our  country's  very  own. 

One  that  would  cheer  our  patient  men; 

Whose  white  and  crimson  bars 
Would  fill  their  hearts  with  bravery, 
And  lift  them  to  the  stars. 

He  drew  a  plan  and  showed  to  me 
A  flag — red,  white  and  blue — 

Whose  very  sight  inspired  my  heart 
With  courage  firm  and  true. 

Its  crimson  folds  whispered,  "Be  brave;" 

Its  white  bars,  "Purity;" 
Its  field  of  blue  called  out,    "Be  true 

To  God  and  liberty.  " 

And  then  its  beautiful  white  stars 

Whispered  in  accents  low, 
"Look  to  thy  God  for  all  thy  help, 

He'll  guide  where'er  you  go.  " 

Oh,  what  an  honor,  that  to  me 

A  task  like  this  was  given; 
To  make  a  flag,  the  sight  of  which 

Lifts  every  heart  to  heaven. 

And  so  I  did  my  very  best; 

I  worked'  with  all  my  might; 
Into  each  stitch  I  sewed  my  love 

For  country,  God  and  right. 

And  oh,  the  flag,  the  glorious  flag! 

How  it  inspired  the  men! 
Forgotten  hunger,  storm  and  cold, 

They  all  took  heart  again. 

And  then  at  last  the  war  was  o'er, 
And  our  dear  land  was  free! 

The  deal-,  dear  flag  which  I  had  made 
Had  led  to  liberty ! 


And  now  it  floats  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Emblem  of  truth  and  right; 

Aid  to  the  needy  and  depressed, 
Protector  of  the  right. 


0  glorious  flag  of  liberty, 
Long  may  it  proudly  wave 

O'er  men  of  honor,  truth  and  love, 
Whose  hearts  are  pure  and  brave! 


The  Stars  and  Stripes  Mean  Home 

Effa  E.  Preston  Clara  C.  Smith 
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1.  Up    -    on     the  breeze  is    float  -  ing     A      flag     of  beau  -  ty    rare,  The 

2.  If  you  see     our  star  -  ry    ban  -  ner     In    lands     a  -  cross  the  foam,  It 

3.  At       home  the  breeze  is    soft  -  er,     The  skies    a  deep  -  er    blue,  The 
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flag      of   our   own  coun  -  try,       A     -     mer  -  i    -  ca,    the    fair.  I.... 
thrills  you  then  with  rap  -  ture,    For  the  Stars  and  Stripes  mean  home.      And  our 
fields  and  mead-ows  green  -  er,     The  flow -ers      a   liri-iht-  er     hue.  Our.. 
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fain  would  nev  -  er  leave  it, —  The  land  where  free  -  men  dwell,  And  the 
hearts  turn  ev  -  er  home-ward,  No  mat  -  ter  where  we  be;  And  we 
land      is     one     of   brave  men,    Who  dared    to     do     and     die,       And  the 
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Stars      and  Stripes  mean  home      to      me,    The    home       I     love      so  well, 
long        to  breathe  our   moun  -  tain     air,    The      air         of     lib   -  er   -  ty. 
Stars      and  Stripes  bring  lib    -    er  -  ty      Wher-  e'er       our    col  -  ors  fly. 
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In  what  -  ev  -  er    land  you  trav  -  el,      No    mat  -  ter  where  you  roam,  You'll 


find      no    flag    like    our     flag,     The     flag    that  stands  for    home.    And  there' 
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no      land   like    the   home -land,     The    land      of     lib  -  er   -  ty, 
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land  where  waves  the     star  -  ry    flag,     A  -   mer   -  i  -  ca,      the     free ! 
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The  Makers  of  Our  Flag 

By  Hallie  Ives 

Jiased  011  Secretary  Lane's  Famous  Flag  Day 
Speech 

Have  a  large  flag  hanging  near  for  the  recilef 
to  point  to  at  appropriate  times. 

Who  made  our  country's  flag?    You  say 
'Twas  planned  by  Washington  one  day, 
The  stitches  sewn  by  skilful  dame 
Whose  needle  lifted  her  to  fame— 
These  pointed  stars  on  field  of  blue. 
These  stripes  of  white  on  ruddy  hue. 

Old  Glory  whispered  more  to  me; 
How,  colored  by  the  powers  that  be. 
It  hangs  a  shadow  from  the  pole. 
Of  lives  which  form  a  Union  whole; 
Of  love  and  blessing,  pain  and  tears, 
Belief  in  all  which  helps,  endears. 

The  farmer  toils  from  early  morn, 
A  burning  lengthwise  stripe  is  born; 
A  mother  works  when  day  is  through. 
And  deepens  the  tinge  of  heaven's  blue; 
The  children's  voices  laugh  or  cry, 
And  twinkling  stars  beam  in  its"  sky. 

Hurrah  for  Our  Flag 

For  Four  Pupils 

All- 
There  are  many  flasrs  in  many  lands, 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue, 
But  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand, 

Like  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

First  Pupil — 
I  know  where  the  prettiest  colors  arc, 

And  I'm  sure  if  I  only  knew 
How  to  get  them  here,  I  could  make  a 
flag 

Of  glorious  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Second  Pupil — 
I  would  cut  a  piece  from  an  evening  sky. 

Where  the  stars  were  shining  through, 
And  use  it  just  as  it  was  on  high 

Fo :  my  stars  and  field  of  blue. 

Thi  1  Pupil- 
Then  1  d  want  a  part  of  a  fleecy  cloud. 

And  some  red  from  a  rainbow  bright ; 
And  put  them  together  side  by  side, 

For  my  sti  pes  of  red  and  white. 

Fourth  Pupii  — 
We  shall  always  iove   the    Stars  and 
Stripes, 

And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 
To  this  land  of  ours  ar.d  the  dear  old  flag, 
The  Red,  the  White,  and  the  Blue. 

All- 
Then  hurrah  for  the  flag!  our  country's 
flag, 

Its  stripes  and  white  stars  too; 
There  is  no  flag  in  any  land 

Like  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

The  Message  of  Our  Flag 

By  Edith  P.  Mendes 

The  message  of  our  country's  flag, 
Our  Stars  and  Stripes  so  dear, 

Is  one  of  glorious  liberty 
To  nations  far  and  near. 

It  welcomes  to  our  friendly  shores, 

From  far  across  the  sea. 
All  who  need,  and  will  accept 

Our  hospitality. 

Long  may  it  wave  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Our  Stars  and  Stripes  so  gay ; 

Safe  'neath  its  folds,  what  need  wc  fear  ? 
Three  cheers  for  U.  S.  A.  ! 

Guess 

It's  red  like  the  sky 

When  the  sun  is  low, 
It  shines  upon  high 

Like  the  pure  white  snow. 
Then  many  stars  shine 

In  a  field  of  blue. 
What's  this  riddle  of  mine  ? 

Now  just  guess  it — 'can  you? 

1  Foints  to  some  one. 

We  Thank  Thee 

For  peace  and  for  plenty,  for  freedom, 
for  rest, 

For  joy  in  the  land  from  the  east  to  the 
west, 

For  the  dear  starry  flag,  with  its  red, 

white  and  blue. 
We  thank  thee  from  hearts  that  are 

honest  and  true. 
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Songs  and  Exercises  for  June  Programs 


Grandmother's  Garden 

By  Jennie  Clarke 

Directions:  Any  number  of  small 
boys  and  girls  may  take  part. 

Each  boy  wears  a  sunflower  on  his 
head.  Cut  this  from  yellow  paper ;  have 
six  or  eight  petals.  Cut  a  hole  in  the 
center  large  enough  to  admit  the  boy's 
head.  The  boys  wear  the  flowers  far 
enough  back  on  the  head  for  the  hair  to 
show  and  look  like  the  center  of  a 
sunflower. 

Make  a  hoe  for  each  boy  by  tacking  a 
pasteboard  hoe  on  the  end  of  a  broom- 
stick. 

Make  crepe  paper  caps  for  the  girls. 
These  caps  are  made  by  folding  a  square 
diagonally,  pinning  the  double  edge 
around  the  head,  gathering  together 
and  tying  the  other  two  points,  and 
fluffing  these  like  petals  of  a  large 
flower.  Any  colors  can  be  used.  I  chose 
green,  pink  and  light  blue. 

When  the  curtain  rises  "Grandma's 
Garden"  looks  very  pretty.  The  girls 
are  standing  in  green,  pink  and  blue 
rows  from  front  to  back  of  stage,  with 
a  semi -circle  of  sunflo  wers  around  them 
at  back  and  ends  of  ctage.  The  tiniest 
girls  are  at  the  front  ends  of  rows  and 
taller  ones  toward  the  back.  (Rows 
should  stand  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
the  boys  to  hoe  between  them.)  The 
boys  have  the  backs  of  their  heads  to 
the  audience,  except  while  hoeing.  As 
soon  as  the  applause  ceases,  at  the  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain,  the  smallest  girls 
sing  "The  Little  Plant"  (given  on  this 
page),  using  simple  gestures. 

After  this  song  the  girls  sing  "Merry 
Hearts  Have  We."  (From  "American 
School  Songs."  Price  20  cents.)  At 
the  end  of  this  song,  the  music  changes 
to  the  lively  tune  of  "Keep  a  Goin' " 
("American  School  Songs")  in  which 
only  the  boys  sing.  (Omit  third  verse.) 
At  the  chorus  every  boy  turns  with  his 
hoe,  marching  and  hoeing  through  the 
rows  of  green,  pink  and  blue,  coming  in 
twos  down  the  center  row  and  separa- 
ting and  going  in  single  file  through  the 
remaining  rows.  Some  of  the  boys  look 
like  sunflowers  as  they  hoe,  while  those 
facing  front  look  like  boys  with  yellow 
hats.  All  hoe  energetically  through  each 
chorus  and  take  their  places  again  in  the 
semi-circle.  In  the  last  chorus  boys 
march  off  with  hoes  over  shoulders. 

If! 

By  Virgie  Grundy 

This  little  sketch  for  two  girls  ami  a  boy  may 
be  made  very  humorous.  Set  the  stage  with  a 
teacher's  desk  and  chair  and  several  seats  for 
pupils,  which  may  be  occupied  by  as  many  as 
are  desired,  although  only  Clarence  and  Mary 
speak. 

Clarence— 
If  I  could  name  the  Southern  States  in 
order, 

With  boundaries  and  capitals  and  all. 
Could  analyze  and  parse   this  vexing 
sentence 
As  easily  as  I  play  volley  ball ; 
If  I  knew  integers  from  Adam's  house 
cat, 

Or  could  add  all  the  fractions  in  this 
bill, 

Or  thought  for  sure  that  Mary  Fairfax 
loves  me 

I'd  be  the  happiest  boy  on  Wisdom  Hill. 

(Starts  to  write  note.) 

Mary— 

If  that  gay  robin  in  the  maple  yonder 

Would  not  brag  so  about  his  liberty, 
If  hours  in  school  would  move  a  little 
faster, 

If  I  could  only  learn  this  "rule  of 
three;" 

If  I  had  frosted  cake  for  lunch,  or  candy, 
Instead  of  bread  and  jam,  or  if  I  knew 
That  Clarence  means  for  me  that  note 
he's  writing, 
I'd  be  so  glad  I'd  not  know  what  to  do ! 
(Clarence  tosses  note  to  Mary.) 

Teacher — 

If  that's  a  love  note  you  are  reading, 
Mary, 


Permit  me  to  be  in  the  secret,  too. 
From  Clarence  ?   Ah !  I  thought  so ! 

You  both  stay  in, 
And  study  twenty  pages  of  review. 


I (Mary  puts  head  on  desk,  Clarence 
slouches  down  in  seat  and  pretends  to 
study,  other  pupils  point  finger  at  Clar- 
ence. ) 


The  Quest 

By  Robert  R.  Hoppes 

This  little  play,  constructed  from  a  well  known 
poem,  was  an  attractive  feature  on  a  Mother's 
Day  program,  but  may  be  used  at  any  time. 

Characters:  Mother,  an  elderly-look- 
ing person  appearing  to  be  sixty  or  more, 
dressed  in  plain  calico  dress.  This  part 
can  easily  be  impersonated  by  a  young 
person;  a  Boy  about  fourteen,  dressed 
in  a  suit  becoming  to  his  age;  a  Man 
about  thirty  years  old,  dressed  in  a 
shabby  suit.  This  can  easily  be  im- 
personated by  a  large  boy. 

Scene:  The  living  room  of  a  little 
home  by  the  sea.  The  room  should  have 
a  table,  old-fashioned  rockers,  books  ami 
a  light.  Mother  is  sitting  in  a  rocker 
before  the  table,  trying  to  knit  by  the 
flickering  light  of  the  tallow  candle  on 
the  table.  The  boy  on  the  other  side  sits 
reading.  All  at  once  he  rises  and  ad- 
vances toward  her. 

Boy— 

"I  am  a  very  restless  boy  who  dwells  in 

a  home  by  the  sea, 
Where  the  waters  dance  with  joy,  and 

the  wind  is  glad  and  free; 
From  this  home,  good  mother,  oh,  let 

me  go, 

For  the  dullest  place  in  the  world  I  know 
Is  this  little  brown  house,  this  old  brown 

house, 
Under  the  apple  tree." 

(Steps  toward  door;  turns  back  to 
continue.) 

"  I  will  travel  east  and  west,  the  love- 
liest homes  I'll  see; 

And  when  I've  found  the  very  best,  dear 
mother,  I'll  come  for  thee; 

I'll  come  for  thee  in  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  joyfully  then  we'll  haste  away 

From  this  little  brown  house,  this  old 
brown  house, 

Under  the  apple  tree." 

(Boy  leaves.  His  mother  buries  face 
in  hands  or  apron.  A  short  intermission 
follows  with  curtain  down.  When  it  is 
raised  mother  sits  in  rocker  looking  in 
the  direction  boy  took  when  he  left, 
and  sings,  '  'Where  is  my  wandering  boy 
tonight. "  As  the  end  of  the  song  draws 
near,  the  voice  of  the  singer  grows 
fainter  and  fainter  until  it  dies  out,  and 
at  same  time  the  lights  are  slowly  turned 
down.  Voices  off  the  stage  sing 
the  tune  very  softly  symbolic  of  the 
answer  of  the  angels.  Lights  are  turned 
1 1 1 >  and  mother  takes  up  household  duties. 
Man  enters  and  walks  up  to  her.) 

Man— 

"Now  I  have  traveled  here  and  there, 
but  could  never  contented  be, 

Though  I  saw  in  lands  most  fair,  the 
costliest  homes  there  be; 

I  something  missed  from  the  sea  and 
sky,  till  I  turned  again  with  a  wist- 
ful sigh 

To  the  little  brown  house,  the  old  brown 

house, 
Under  the  apple  tree.  " 

(Mother  starts  with  joy  for  she  is 
glad  he  is  alive  and  standing  before  her. ) 

Mother— 

"Then  at  last  your  quest  is  won.    I  am 

ready  to  go  with  thee; 
Hast  thou  chosen  a  home,  my  son  '.'  Ah, 

where  shall  we  dwell  ?    Tell  me. 

(Lays  hand  on  man's  arm.) 

Man  (putting  hand  over  hers  as  it  lies 
on  his  arm)  — 

"Be  content,  sweet  mother;  from  cast 
to  west, 

The  loveliest  home,  and  the  dearest  and 
best, 

Is  a  little  brown  house,  an  old  brown 

house, 
Under  the  apple  tree.  " 
(Repeats  last  three  lines  very  slowly.) 

Vacation 

"Vacation  is  the  time  for  fun!" 

All  boys  and  girls  are  saying 
When  schools  and  books  grow  wearisome, 

And  hearts  are  ripe  for  playing. 


Anon. 


The  Little  Plant 


J.  c 


>  *  *  * 


1.  In       my      lit  -  tie      gar  -  den    bed,    Raked   so    nice  -  ly       o    -  ver, 

2.  Now     a        ti  -   ny     root     ap  -  pears,  Down-ward,  down-ward  creep  -  ing, 
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First  the  ti  -  ny  seeds  I  sow,  Then  with  soft  earth  cov  -  er. 
Then     a      lit  -  tie     plant    we     see      Thro'   the    soft  earth  peep  -  ing. 
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Shin  -  ing  down,  the  great  round  sun  Smiles  up  -  on  it  oft  -  en; 
High  and  high  -  er      still      it    grows,  Thro'    the    sum  -  mer    hours, . . 
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Our  Starry  Banner 


Ekfa  E.  Preston 
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C'lara  ('.  Smith 


1.  Be  -  hold  our  star  -  ry    ban  -    nrr,     The  em -blent    of    the    free,  Kach 

2.  Our  love  -  ly    star  -  ry    ban  -    ner      I)e  -  feat  has    nev  -  er    known;  O'er 
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col  -  or  has  a  nies  -  sage,  The  white  means  pur-i  -  ty,  The  red  of  cour  -  age 
it       on    ev  -  'ry  bat-tle-field   The  star  of   vict  -  'ry  shone.  So    fair    a    flag  as 
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seems  to  tell,  The  blue  of  lib  -  cr  -  ly.  . 

a       xt      ..!_         1     j  v     1  r  J'°ni:  wave  our  star  -  ry 

our  nag,  Wo  oth  -  er  land  has  known.  )        °  ' 
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o  -  ver  land  and    sea ;        No    oth  -  er  flag  is    half  so  fair  As    this  to 
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me;       And  may    it  float  for  -  ev  -  er    O'er  the  land  of   lib  -  er  -  ty. 
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June  lip  is 


Exercises  and  Music  for  June 


We  Love  to  Go  -A.-sKipping 

E.  B.  B.  Ella  B.  Buxkett 


We    love     to     go      a  -  skip  -  ping,    A  -  skip  -  ping,    A  -  skip  -  ping, 
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We    love     to      go        a  -  skip  -  ping,  When  sum  -  mer  days    have  come. 


Wc  Love  to  Go  A-skipping 

By  Ella  B.  Burkett 

We  love  to  go  a-skipping, 
A-skipping,  a-skipping, 
We  love  to  go  a-skipping, 
•  When  summer  days  have  come. 

We  love  to  go  a-swinging, 
A-swinging,  a-swinging, 
We  love  to  go  a-swinging, 
When  summer  days  have  come. 

We  love  to  go  a-walking, 
A-walking,  a-walking, 
We  love  to  go  a-walking, 
When  summer  days  have  come. 

We  love  to  go  a-running, 
A-running,  a-running, 
We  love  to  go  a-running, 
When  summer  days  have  come. 

We  love  to  go  a-hopping, 
A-hopping,  a  .-hopping,. 
We  love  to  .<?c  a-hopping, 
When  summer  days  have  come. 

We  love  to  go  a-jumping, 
A -jumping,  a-jumping, 
We  love  to  go  a-jumping, 
When  summer  days  have  come. 

We  love  to  go  a-bouncing, 
A-bouncing,  a-bouncing, 
We  love  to  go  a-bouncing, 
When  summer  days  have  come. 

Wc  love  to  go  on  a  see-saw, 
A  see-saw,  a-see-saw, 
We  love  to  go  on  a  see-saw, 
When  summer  days  have  come. 


Vacation  Plans 

By  Daisy  D.  Stephenson 

For  Six  Pupils 

Together — 

Today  the  world's  a  big  flower  cup, 
Good  cheer  and  sunshine  fill  it  up. 
We'll  laugh  and  play  the  hours  away, 
Because  Vacation's  here  today. 

First  Boy  (carries  sand-pail  and 
spade) — 

I  go  to  the  seashore — I'll  swim  and  I'll 
wade, 

And  have  lots  of  fun  in  the  sand  with  my 
spade. 

First  Girl  (carries  suitcase)  — 
And  I  for  the  country  am  leaving  today; 
Fresh  milk  and  fried  chicken!  now  who'd 
stay  away  ? 

Second  Boy  (with  a  rake)  — 
My  trunk  is  all  ready  for  grandpa's  right 
now ! 

I'll  help  in  the  hay-fields,  and  milk  the 
old  cow. 


Second  Girl  (with  dolls)  — 
And  I,  through  vacation  will  happily  play 
With  dolls,  and  help  mother  in  'most 
every  way. 

Third  Boy  (with  hoe  and  seeds)  — 
I'll  stay  right  at  home,  but  I'm  glad,  for 
you  see 

A  gardener  fine  I  am  learning  to  be. 
(Cries  "Vegetables!  vegetables!") 
Third  Girl  (with  fishing  pole)  — 

I'm  off  to  the  mountains  to  fish  and  to 
climb 

With  papa — I'll  have  such  a  jolly  good 
time. 

Together— 
So  through  the  summer's  golden  hours 
We'll  play  like  birds  and  bees  and  flowers, 
Vacation's  here — and  now — good-by! 

(Train  whistles  outside.) 

Oh,  hurry!  there's  our  train!  let's  fly! 

(Those  who  are  going  away  run  off. 
The  others  wave  good-by.) 


Vacation 

By  Lewis  S.  Mills 

Tune,  ''Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp" 

Friends  and  teachers,  schoolmates  true, 
Here's  a  long  farewell  to  you. 
For  the  summer-time  is  calling  us 
away. 

One  more  happy  year  has  passed. 
And  today  shall  be  the  last 

In  our  schoolroom  with  its  work  and 
with  its  play. 

Chorus — 

Then  away  where  birds  are  singing. 

And  the  summer  fairies  play; 

For  vacation  time  is  here. 

With  its  frolic,  fun  and  cheer, 

And  the  summer-time  is  calling  us  away. 

Our  vacation  day  is  here, 
With  its  flowers  and  its  cheer, 
So  we'll  sing  a  welcome  to  the  summer- 
time. 

In  the  meadows,  lanes  and  brooks 
We  shall  study  nature's  books, 
With  the  bobolinks  about  us  making 
rime. 

Chorus — 

May  our  youth  be  always  bright, 
May  we  strive  to  do  the  right. 
Whether  work  or  play  shall  call  us  to 
our  might; 
"Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate," 

Living  nobly   through   the  sunshine, 
storm  and  night. 

Chorus — 

Copyright,  1915,  by  Lewis  S.  Mills.  • 


Vacation's  Call 


E.  G.  D. 


Edna  (".rum-  Df.ihl 


Inst.      ,  - 


1.  Birds    are     call  -  ing, 

2.  Flow  -  crs  spring-ing, 


sweet  -  ly  call  -  ing, 
gay    birds  sing -ing, 


"Come,  oh, 
Wait  to 


come  and    play     to  -  day.  Win  -  ter's  tasks  and  cold  arc     o  -  ver,  'Tis  the 

wel  -  come    cv  -  'ry  -  one;  Wait    to     see  you   all  come  skipping,  Wait  to 
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time   of  birds  and  clo  -  ver.  Haste  a  -  way!  Play    to-day!"  Na-ture's 

hear  your  foot-steps  tripping  To      the    fun,  in     the  sun.  All  the 
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come,  where  gleams  the  sun,  Come  to    the  mead-ows  now  and  play!  " 

done,  come,    have  fun,  Close     up  tight  that  school-house  door!  " 
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Chorus 
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"So     close     all      your  books    and     go      out       to        the  brooks,"  Sing  the 
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rob  -  ins     in     the      trees,    Sings  each  hap  -  py     lit  -  tie  breeze —  "Sum-;ner"s 
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here, 


with       its  cheer! 
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Oh,        come,      girls  and 
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bid  -  ding  falls,  as  she  sweet- ly  calls.  All  her  hap  •  py  chil  -  dren  say,  "Come,  oh, 
brook-lets  call,  "Uh,  come  one,  come  all.  Now  your  winter  work    is   o'er,      Tasks  are 
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boys,  now  starts  your  hoi  -1    -  day,  Hur-ry,    come  out    and  play!" 
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Exercises  for  Closing  Day  Programs 


Rose  Hoop  Drill 

By  J.  Lilian  Vandevere 

Actors  :  Twelve  girls. 

Costumes:  Ordinary  white  dresses, 
pink  sashes  and  hair  ribbons.  Hoop  two 
feet  and  a  half  across,  wound  with  green 
cloth  and  trimmed  with  paper  roses. 

Music:  Any  march  for  entrance.  A 
pretty  waltz  with  changes  for  drill. 

Enter  by  ones,  carrying  hoops  across 
body.  Leader  marches  across  back  of 
stage,  down  side,  across  front  and  stops. 
This  brings  first  six  girls  across  front 
of  stage  and  last  six  across  rear.  All 
face  front. 

Begin  with  three  chords ;  on  first  chord 
girls  stand  still :  on  second  raise  hoops 
high  in  front  (See  Figure  I.)  on  third 
tip  hoops  back  over  head.  Hoops  are 
now  held  high,  parallel  with  floor. 

Each  motion  and  "hold"  takes  three 
counts,  or  a  measure  of  music,  and  unless 
otherwise  specified  hoops  are  held  in 
both  hands,  hands  on  opposite  sides. 

1.  Hoops  down  (elbows  are  bent  and 
hoops  around  girls  about  shoulder  height), 
up,  down,  hold. 

Up,  down,  up,  hold. 

Keeping  arms  high,  tip  front  edge  of 
hoop  down  (faces  look  through  hoop), 
up,  down,  hold. 

Tip  hoop  up,  down,  up,  hold. 

Repeat  all  preceding  motions. 

,2.  Holding  hoop  in  right  hand,  swing 
it  across  body  and  up  to  left,  back  to 
right,  left  again.  Hold. 

Quarter  turn  left,  at  the  same  time 
swinging  hoop  over  head,  elbows  bent 
as  in  first  direction.  This  turns  right 
side  to  audience.    ( See  Figure  II. )  Hold. 

Bring  hoops  over  head  and  down  in 
front  with  a  decided,  quick  motion. 
Hold. 

Swing  hoop  left,  right,  left,  and  hold. 

Quarter  turn  left,  swinging  hoop  over 
head.  This  turns  back  to  audience. 
Hold. 

Hoop  over  head  and  down  lu  j?ont. 
Hold. 

Swing  hoops  left,  right,  left,  and  hold. 

Quarter  turn  left,  swinging  hoops  over 
head.  This  turns  left  side  to  audience. 
Hold. 

Hoops  over  head  and  down  in  front. 
Hold. 

Swing  hoops  left,  right,  left,  and  hold. 

Quarter  turn  left,  swinging  hoops 
over  head.     This  turns  face  to  audience. 

Hoops  over  head  and  down  in  front. 
Hold. 

3.  Kneel  on  right  knee  and  swing  hoop 
around  to  right  side,  parallel  with  body. 
Strike  edge  of  hoop  sharply  on  floor. 
(All  this  takes  but  one  count.)  Swing 
hoop  left  and  strike  floor,  right  and 
strike.    Hold  position. 

Same,  beginning  left.  Hold. 

Swing  bottom  of  hoop  as  far  front  as 
possible  and  strike  floor,  reaching  out 
with  arms  and  slanting  hoop.  Bring 
hoop  in,  straight  up  and  down,  striking 
floor;  out  and  strike  floor.  Hold. 

Same,  beginning  with  hoop  in.  Hold. 

Repeat  all  motions  which  have  been 
done  kneeling. 

4.  Still  kneeling,  swing  hoop  over 
head  and  sidewise  down  to  right,  bend- 
ing head  and  trunk  in  same  direction. 
Swing  left  and  bend;  right  and  bend. 
Hold. 

Same  motions,  beginning  left.  Hold. 

Swing  hoop  over  head  and  down  in 
front,  head  down,  trunk  slightly  for- 
ward. Up  and  back  of  head,  looking 
up.  (See  Figure  III.)  Down  again  and 
hold. 

Same  motions,  beginning  up. 
Repeat  all  motions  done  with  bending, 
rising  promptly  on  last  count. 

5.  Holding  hoop  firmly  in  both  hands, 
hands  close  together  in  front  of  body, 
turn  hoop  to  right.  This  makes  each 
hoop  extend  to  the  right,  fitting  in  the 
spaces  between  girls.  Hold. 

Swing  hoops  front,  edge  to  audience. 
Hold. 

Hoops  left  and  hold;  front  and  hold. 

Taking  hoop  in  right  hand,  bring  lower 
edge  down  sharply  on  floor;  bring  hoop 
ii])  in  front  and  change  to  left  hand. 

Strike  floor  at  left,  bring  hoop  up  and 
change  to  right  hand. 

Repeat  all  motions  of  Part  5. 


6.  Swing  hoop  diagonally  over  head. 
Right  hand  catches  it  near  shoulder, 
left  hand  at  bottom  of  hoop,  which  is 
down  under  arm  on  left  side.  With  this 
change  in  hoop  position,  on  first  count  of 
measure  step  left,  on  third  count  bring 
right  foot  up  to  left.  Repeat  this  step 
twice  more.  Touch  toe  of  left  foot,  ex- 
tending it  well  to  left,  turning  trunk 
left  and  bending.    (See  Figure  IV.) 

Change  hoops,  left  hand  going  to 
shoulder,  right  down  to  bottom  of  hoop 
at  right  side.  With  change  in  hoops 
take  three  ste  \>s,  pointing  as  before. 

Repeat  the  preceding  motions  with 
hoops  over  shoulder. 

Exit  by  front  row  taking  right  face  and 
back  row  left  face.  Leader  takes 
waltz  step,  starting  with  right  foot, 
hoop  still  diagonally  over  shoulder. 


Our  Confessions 
By  Alma  Edler 

For  Six  Pupils 

First  Child— 
Oh,  now  at  last  the  day  has  come 

.That  we've  been  waiting  for; 
We'll  put  away  our  books  and  slates 

And  lock  the  schoolhouse  door. 
For  weeks  we've  worked  together, 

And  now  before  we  go 
Please  tell  me  what  you've  liked  the  best, 
Or  what  to  you  has  been  a  pest, 

I'd  really  like  to  know. 

Second  Child — 
Well,  since  it  is  the  last  school  day, 

I  really  don't  mind  telling, 
That  I'd  like  school  much  better 

If  it  were  not  for  spelling. 


Figures  I,  II,  III  and  IV  in  Hoop  Drill 


T-w-o,  t  double  o 

And  t-o  all  spell  two  (too,  to). 

To  get  each  one  exactly  tight 
Is  more  than  I  can  do. 

P-e-a-r  sometimes  is  near, 
Again,  p-a-r-e, 

Then  it  may  be  p-a-i-r, — 
It's  all  too  much  for  me. 

First  Child— 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  is  quite  hard, 

The  truth  you  have  been  telling, 
But  tell  me  now,  have  you  had  too, 

(Looks  at  Third  Child.) 

Your  hardest  time  in  spelling? 

Third  Child- 
Say,  don't  you  think  that  arithmetic  is 

worse  than  all  the  rest '! 
Why,  fractions  drive   me   nearly  wild; 

although  I  do  my  best, 
I  cannot  understand  them  all,  each  meas- 
ure and  each  table, 
I'm  going  to  learn  them  all  some  day — 
that  is,  if  I  am  able. 

Second  Child- 
Yes,   fractions  are  bewildering,  there's 

not  a  bit  of  doubt, 
But  still  they're  not  like  spelling,  for 
figures  twill  work  out. 

Fourth  Child- 
Well,   nothing  else  seems  hard  to  me 

but  history  and,  oh,  dear! 
Who  was  it  made  the  cotton-gin,  and 

who  first  settled  here  ? 
Did  John  Smith  build  up  Boston,  or  did 

he  fight  in  Spain  ? 
I  knew  it  when  we  studied  it,  but  I'm 

off  the  track  again. 

Third  Child— 
I  know  that  history  is  quite  hard,  but 

still  I'd  be  contented 
If  we  had  no  arithmetic;  why  was  the 

stuff  invented  '! 

Fifth  Child- 
Well,  history  isn't  hard  for  mo;  I  ].!..' 

arithmetic ; 
But  oh,  dear  me,  geography!  it  raz'.u  s 

me  feel  quite  sick. 
There  are  mountains,  bays,  peninsulas; 

rivers,  plains,  plateaus, 
How  I  shall  ever  learn  them  all,  well, 

goodness  only  knows! 

Fourth  Child— 
I'm  not  fond  of  geography,   but  i:  is 

simply  great 
Compared    to  that  book,    history,  for 

there's  not  a  single  date. 

Sixth  Child- 
Well,  grammar  puzzles  me  the  most,  it's 

so  easy  to  forget 
And  say  "we  was,"  or  else" I  ain't"— I 

have  the  habit  yet 
Of  never  saying  what  I  should,  or  saying 

what  I  shouldn't; 
If  I'd  my  way  I'd  never  look  at  gram- 
mar, no,  I  wouldn't! 

All— 

You've  heard  us  tell  our  troubles  and  all 

we've  had  to  say, 
We  haven't  told  it  all  this  year  until  this 

last,  last  day ; 
Now  for  a  while  we'll  say  good-by, 
To  leave  some  things  won't  make  us  cry. 

Vacation  Acrostic 

By  Virgie  Grundy 

For  Eight  Children 

V  is  for  vines  where  the  purple  grapes 
grow. 

A  is  for  apples  soon  mellow,  we  know. 
C  is  for  children  all  ready  for  play. 
A  is  for  all  who  feel  happy  today. 
T  is  for  trees  where  a  picnic  we'll  make; 
I  is  for  icecream  we  surely  must  take. 
O  is  for  orchards  with  fruit  loaded  down. 
N  is  the  noise  you  will  soon  hear  in  town. 
All — Hurrah  for  jolly  vacation! 

Remembrance 

There  is  a  pretty  little  flower, 
Of  sky-blue  tint  and  white; 
That  glitters  in  the  sunshine 
And  goes  to  sleep  at  night. 
'Tis  a  token  of  remembrance, 
And  a  pretty  name  it's  got; 
Would  you  know  it  if  1  told  you? 
"lis  the  sweet  Forget-me-not. 
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Unusual  Features  That  Have  Made  "Hits"  on  Programs 


A  Pupil's  '  Stunt"  Program 

By  Cecilia  Hamel,  Evarlston,  III. 

The  following  unique  program  was 
prepared  on  short  notice,  and,  strange 
to  say,  with  little  work  on  any  teacher's 
part.  Each  teacher  was  asked  to  con- 
tribute from  the  talent  of  her  room  a 
five-minute  stunt.  The  tickets  read, 
"Pupils'  Stunt  Night."  The  program 
consisted  of  dances,  dramatics,  recita- 
tions, music,  fancy  drills  and  other 
"hits."  Interest  and  competition  were 
aroused  when  it  was  announced  that  a 
live-dollar  prize  would  be  awarded  to 
the  number  which  pleased  the  audience 
best.  So  pleasing  was  the  evening  that 
a  similar  one  has  been  asked  for  in  the 
near  future. 

PROGRAM 
Pupil's  Stunt  Night — Oakton  School 

STUNTS 

(The  names  of  the  actors  have  been  omillecl  in 
the  reprinting  of  this  program,  to  save  space. 
Iu  the  original  program  the  name  or  names  of 
the  actors  were  printed  on  the  line  below  the 
name  of  the  selection.) 

1.  Kentucky  Philosophy  

 Central  School,  Room  7 

2.  Violin  Solo,  from  "Martha"  

 Central  School,  Room  (i 

3.  Colonial  Dance  Children's  Home 

4.  The  Dancing  Bears  

 Central  School,  Room  X 

5.  Violin  Solo. ..Lincoln  School,  Room  10 

6.  Fancy  Dancing  

 Lincoln  School,  Room  5 

7.  Dumb-bell  Drill  

 Central  School,  Room  10 

8.  Solo,  "The  Gift"  „ 

 Central  School,  Room  12 

9.  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  

 Oakton  School,  Room  12 

10.  Tumbling  Central  School,  Room  12 

1 L,  Violin  and  Piano  

 Washington  School,  Room  8 

12.  "  Quarrel  Scene  from  Julius  Caesar" 
 Central  School,  Rooms  11  and  12 

13.  Story  in  Costume  

 Washington  School,  Room  7 

14.  Hoop  Drill.... Central  School,  Room  9 
If).  Singing    Monolog,    "The  Parson's 

Black  Sheep"  Lincoln  School,  Room  7 
It).  Toe  Dancing.  Lincoln  School,  Room  8 
J  i.   Two's  Company,  Three's  None ... 

 Lincoln  School,  Rooms  10  and  11 

18.  Scene  from  "  School  for  Scandal ' ' 
 Lincoln  School,  Room  10 

19.  Die  Musikanten  

 Oakton  School,  Room  4 

J?ach  person  present  should  mark  on  card  the 
number  of  the  st  tint  which  pleases  best.  After 
the  last  number  the  cards  •  Will  be  collected. 
Those  who' remain  for  a  social  half-hour  may 
learn  who  gets  the  prize,  $5.00. 

The  Quarrel  of  the  Days  of  the 
Week 

By  Mae  Ihler 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE  :  We  worked  out  this  dia- 
logue in  the  language  class,  and  then  planned 
the  costumes.  We  presented  it  in  an  entertain- 
ment ami  were  asked  to  repeat  it  before  a  teach- 
ers' institute. 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES 

Monday; — Boy  made  up  as  fat  negro 
mammy;  carries  toy  washtub  and  board. 

Tuesday; — Girl  in  long  dress,  apron 
and  cap,  with  ironing  board  and  iron. 

Wednesday; — Girl  in  cook's  cap  and 
apron;  carries  mixing  bowl  and  large 
wooden  spoon. 

Thursday; — An  old  gossip  with  beat 
body,;  wears  cap  and  shawl;  carries  cane 
and  ear  trumpet;  wears  glasses. 

Friday ;— Girl  in  dusting  cap  and  apron ; 
carries  broom. 

Saturday; — Boy  in  play  clothes;  car- 
ries ball  and  tennis  racket. 

Sunday; — Boy  in  monk's  black  robe; 
carries  Bible. 

Setting :  Table  and  chair  in  back- 
ground. Clock  on  wall  set  at  one  min- 
ute after  twelve  (midnight). 

Monday  enters,  carrying  washtub  and 
board,  bending  and  groaning  over  load. 

Monday — I'se  jes  natchally  got  moah 
troubles  dan  all  de  days  ob  de  week  put 
togedderl  Dey  says  Atlas  carried  de 


world  (puts  tub  on  shoulders,  imitating 
Atlas)  on  his  shouldahs,  but  ah  guess 
it  wahnt  much  wuss  'an  doin'  de  world's 
washin. '  (Puts  tub  on  chair  and  rubs 
clothes;  stops,  wipes  hands  on  apron 
and  leans  toward  audience.)  An'  jest 
to  think  dat  if  I'd  been  bohned  one 
minute  earlier,  I'd  ob  been  Sunday 
(laughs  ami  pretends  to  fix  dress)  wif 
nothin'  to  do  but  jes  dress  up,  an'  go  to 
meetin' — an —  (Is  interrupted  by  Tues- 
day who  comes  in  with  iron  and  board. 
Monday  turns  back  to  her  tub  and  Tues 
day  follows.) 

Tuesday — Well,  well,  Monday,  you 
feel  in'  blue  again  '! 


Monday  (shakes  head  dolefully)— Yes ! 
When  you  get  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong 
side  the  whole  week  goes  wrong!  (An- 
grily.) But  ah  notice  dat  you  all's 
mighty  glad  foh  to  hab  me  git  out  ob  bed 
— and  start  things — den  come  a  follerin 
me  up  like  you  was  my  shadder!  An' 
how  'bout  all  dese  yer clothes  I  washes? 

Tuesday — But,  Monday,  the  washing 
wouldn't  heli>  much  if  I  were  not  ready 
to  iron.  (Takes  ironing  board  to 
table  and  begins  work.)  And  you  can't 
get  away  from  your  shadow,  you  know ! 
(While  Tuesday  is  saying  this  Monday 
has  seen  Wednesday  enter  and  now 
warns  Tuesday  by  putting  finger  to  lips 


Children  Dressed  in  Sunborinets  and  Hats 

Miniat  ure  pa.i  terns  of  these  bonnets  and  hats  are  given  on  page  10.  These  two  pictures 
represent,  Miss  Ella  Blanche  Bttrkett'S  school  dressed  in  real  bonnets  and  hats  which 
their  little  fingers  ha  ve  fashioned.  They  enjoy  costuming  themselves  like  this  and  sing- 
ing songs  that  lend  themselves  to  characterization,  or  they  often  sing  Miss  Burkett's 
"StiTiliimiK'l  Hal  lies  and  Overall  I  So)  <"  song,  given  below. 


Sunbonnet  Babies  and  Overall  Boys 

E.  B.  P..  Ella  B.  Burkett 
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1.  Oh,    we    are    the    Sun-bon-net    Ba  -  bies, 

2.  Oh,    we    are    the     O  -  ver  -  all  Boys, 


Shy  lit  -  tie  maid-ens  are 
Polite  lit  -  tie  fel  -  lows  are 


it*— 


we.  Our    fa  -  ces    we   hide,    In    our  sun  bon  -  nets    wide,  So 

we.  If  a   la  -  dy    we  meet,    As   we  walk  on    the    street,  We 

— ->-- -v 
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no  one  our  fa  -  ces  'can  see.  Yes,  we  are  the  Sun  -  bon  -  net  Ba  -  bies, 
lift  our  hats  this  way,  you  see.     Yes,  we  are  the    O  -  ver  -  all  Boys, 
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Sit  -  ting  here  all  in  a  row. 
And  soon  we  shall  grow   to     be  men. 


We  think  it  is  fun  to 
In  our   o  -  ver  -  alls  blue  we 
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sun .... 
at  you, 

Hold  -  ing 
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and  saying— "Sh!  heah  comes  Wednes- 
day.") (They  both  work  busily,  hop- 
ing that  Wednesday  has  not  seen  them 
quarrel  ing.) 

Wednesday  (shakes  her  wooden  spoon 
at  them) — Did  1  hear  you  two  quarreling 
again  ? 

Monday — Doan  I  work  hardah  dan 
Miss  Tuesday  ? 

Tuesday — Isn't  ironing  more  impor- 
tant  than  washing  ? 

(Wednesday  laughs,  backs  away  from 
them  and  starts  her  baking  at  the  table.) 

Wednesday — If  the  boys  and  girls  were 
to  decide,  they  would  say  that  I  was 
more  important  than  either  of  you! 
They  hate  clean  clothes,  but  how  about 
all  the  cakes  and  cookies  I  bake  them  ? 

(Tuesday  points  mockingly  at  Monday.) 

Tuesday — And  they  hate  Monday  be- 
cause she  is  the  first  school  day  of  the 
week ! 

(Thursday  has  hobbled  in  and  tried  to 
listen;  she  now  interrupts,  pushing  her- 
sel  f  forward. ) 

Thursday— What's  this  ?  What's  this  ? 
A  bit  of  gossip  ?   A  little  louder,  please! 

Wednesday— We  were  saying  that  it 
was  too  bad  you  had  nothing  to  do  but 
visit.    (All  laugh.) 

Thursday  (applies  ear  trumpet)  — 
What's  that  ?    What's  that  ? 

All  (observing  Friday  who  has  just 
come  in) — Here,  Friday,  sweep  Thurs- 
day out  of  the  way ;  we  want  to  finish 
our  quarrel. 

(Friday  sweeps  the  old  lady  aside  and 
the  Days  again  quarrel  excitedly) 

Tuesday  (turns  to  Friday) — Who  do 
you  think  works  the  hardest  ? 

Monday  (pushes  her  fat  shape  in  front 
of  Tuesday) — Ah  does,    Miss  Friday! 

Friday  (laughs) — Well,  to  be  frank, 
I  think  that  I  do!  My  back  aches  every 
night  after  I  have  swept  for  twenty- 
four  ho"ra. 

(While  she  has  talked,  Saturday  has 
mischievously  peeped  around  the  door 
and,  seeing  that  they  were  quarreling, 
left.  Friday  now  looks  anxiously  at  the 
clock  and  the  Days  follow  her  example. ) 

Friday— Why  doesn't  Saturday  come! 
All  he  thinks  of  is  play! 

(Sunday  comes  sedately  in,  Saturday 
dancing  at  his  heels.  Sunday  lifts  hands 
for  silence.  Days  do  not  see  him  until 
he  speaks. ) 

Sunday— Days,  Days!   Saturday  tells 
me  that  you  are  quarreling  again  over 
whose  work  is  most  important  in  the 
world.    I  want  you  to  remember  that — 
God  made  the  world, 

And  He  shall  say 
What  days  shall  work 

And  what  shall  play: 
But  each  must  see" 

That  the  setting  sun 
Sees  his  small  duty 
Cheerfully  done 
Now  the  quarrel  must  end  for  I  am 
the  Sabbath  Day  and  on  my  day  must 
there  be  peace  and  good  will. 

Little  Boy  Blue 

(See  music  on  page  5;.) 

First  Child  enters  blowing  a  bugle  call 
as  in  the  music,  or  imitating  a  bugle 

Second  Child  (singing  to  Third)  — 
Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn, 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's 
in  the  corn. 
Third  Child — 
Oh,  where  is  the  boy  who  tends  to  the 
sheep  ? 
Second  Child- 
He's  under  the  haycock  fast  asleep. 
(First  Child  blows  bugle  call. ) 
Second  Child  (to  Third)  — 

Go  wake  him!  go  wake  him! 
Third  Child— 

Oh,  no,  not  I! 
(First  Child  gives  bugle  call.) 
Third  Child— 
For  if  I  awake  him  he'll  certainly  cry! 
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Poems  Our  Readers  Have  Asked  For 

We  want  our  readers  to  fill  litis  page  for  vs.  Send  in  the  names  of  poems  you  wish  to  see  here.  We  will  make  up  the  page  from  your 
selections,  giving  preference  to  the  poems  selected  by  the  largest  number  of  persons.  There  are  many  who  have  in  their  memory  the  names 
of  poems  which  they  desire  for  personal  reading  or  school  use.  It  is  especially  to  provide  these  that  we  adopt  this  plan,  and  xve  are  sure  this 
will  be  much  appreciated,  not  alone  by  those  who  send  in  their  requests,  but  by  all  vJho  have  the  privilege  of  reading  these  desired  and 
therefore  desirable  poems.    Address  EDITOR  POETRY  PAGE,  Normal  Instructor  mid  Primary  Plan's,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  Legend  of  the  Organ-Builder 

Day  by  day  the  Organ-builder  in  his 

loneiy  chamber  wrought; 
Day  by  day  the  soft  air  trembled  to  the 

music  of  his  thought; 
Till  at  last  the  work  was  ended;  and  no 

organ  voice  so  grand 
Ever  yet  had  soared  responsive  to  the 

master's  magic  hand. 

Ay,  so  rarely  was  it  builded  that  when- 
ever groom  and  bride, 

Who,  in  God's  sight  were  well-pleasing, 
in  the  church  stood  side  by  side, 

Without  touch  or  breath  the  organ  of  it- 
self began  to  play, 

And  the  very  airs  of  heaven  through  the 
soft  gloom  seemed  to  stray. 

He  was  young,  the  Organ-builder,  and 

o'er  all  the  land  his  fame 
Ran  with  fleet  and  eager  footsteps,  like 

a  swiftly  rushing  flame. 
All  the  maidens  heard  the  story;  all  the 

maidens  blushed  and  smiled. 
By  his  youth  and  wondrous  beauty  and 

his  great  renown  beguiled. 

So  he  sought  and  won  the  fairest, -and 

the  wedding-day  was  set: 
Happy  day— the  brightest  jewel   in  the 

glad  year's  coronet! 
But  when  they  the  portal  entered,  he 

forgot  his  lovely  bride — 
Forgot  his  love,  forgot  his  God,  and  his 
heart  swelled  high  with  pride. 

"Ah!"  thought  he,  "how  great  a  master 
am  I!  When  the  organ  plays. 

How  the  vast  cathedral -arches  will  re- 
echo with  my  praise!" 

Up  the  aisle  the  gay  procession  moved. 
The  altar  shone  afar. 

With  every  candle  gleaming  through  soft 
shadows  like  a  star. 

But  he  listened,  listened,  listened,  with 

no  thought  of  love  or  prayer, 
For  the  swelling  notes  of  triumph  from 

his  organ  standing  there. 
All  was  silent.    Nothing  heard  he  save 

the  priest's  low  monotone, 
And  the  bride's  robe  trailing  softly  o'er 

the  floor  of  fretted  stone. 

Then  his  lips  grew  white  with  anger. 
Surely  God  was  pleased  with  him, 

Who  had  built  the  wondrous  organ  for 
His  temple  vast  and  dim! 

Whose  the  fault  then  ?  Hers — the  maid- 
en standing  meekly  at  his  side ! 

Flamed  his  jealous  rage,  maintaining  she 
was  false  to  him — his  bride. 

Vain  were  all  her  protestations,  vain 

her  innocence  and  truth  ; 
On  that  very  night  he  left  her  to  her 

anguish  and  her  ruth. 
Far  he  wandered  to  a  country  wherein  no 

man  knew  his  name : 
For  ten  weary  years  he  dwelt  there, 

nursing  still  his  wrath  and  shame. 

Then  his  haughty  heart  grew  softer,  and 

he  thought. by  night  and  day 
Of  the  bride  he  had  deserted,   till  he 

hardly  dared  to  pray ; 
Thought  of -her,  a  spotless  maiden,  fair 

and  beautiful  and  good  ; 
Thought  of  his  relentless  anger,  that  had 

cursed  her  womanhood; 

Till  his  yearning  grief  and  penitence  at 
last  were  all  complete, 

And  he  longed,  with  bitter  longing,  just 
to  fall  down  at  her  feet. 

Ah!  how  throbbed  his  heart  when,  after- 
many  a  weary  day  and  night, 

Hose  his  native  towers  before  him,  with 
the  sunset  glow  alight! 

Through  the  gates  into  the  city  on  he 
pressed  with  eager  tread; 

There  he  met  a  long  procession— mourn- 
ers following  the  dead. 

"Now  why  weep  ye  so,  good  people? 
And  whom  bury  ye  today  ? 

Why  do  yonder  sorrowing  maidens  scat- 
ter flowers  along  the  way  ? 


"Has  some  saint  gone  up  to  heaven  ?" 

"  Yes, "  they  answered,  weeping  sore ; 
"For  the  Organ-builder's  saintly  wife 

our  eyes  shall  see  no  more; 
And  because  her  days  were  given  to  the 

service  of  God's  poor, 
From  His  church  we  mean  to  bury  her. 

See!  yonder  is  the  door.  " 

No  one  knew  him;   no  one  wondered 

when  he  cried  out,  white  with  pain  ; 
No  one  questioned  when,  with  pallid  lips, 

he  poured  his  tears  like  rain. 
"  'Tis  some  one  she  has  comforted,  who 

mourns  with  us,"  they  said, 
As  he  made  his  way  unchallenged,  and 

bore  the  coffin's  head; 

Bore  it  through  the  open  portal,  bore  it 

up  the  echoing  aisle, 
Let  it  down  before  the  altar,  where  the 

lights  burned  clear  the  while. 
When,  oh,  hark!  the  wondrous  organ  of 

itself  began  to  play 
Strains   of    rare,  unearthly  sweetness 

never  heard  until  that  day ! 

All  the  vaulted  arches  rang  with  music 

sweet  and  clear ; 
All  the  air  was  filled  with  glory,  as  of 

angels  hovering  near; 
And  ere  yet  the  strain  was  ended,  he 

who  bore  the  coffin's  head, 
With   the  smile  of  one  forgiven,  gently 

sank  beside  it — dead. 

They  who  raised  the  body  knew  him,  and 

they  laid  him  by  his  bride; 
Down  the  aisle  and  o'er  the  threshold 

they  were  carried,  side  by  side; 
While  the  organ  played  a  dirge  that  no 

man  ever  heard  before, 
And  then  softly  sank  to  silence — silence 

kept  forevermore. 

— Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 


More  Cruel  Than  War 

A  Southern  prisoner  of  war  at  Camp  Chase,  in 
Ohio,  after  pining  of  sickness  at  the  hospital  oi 
that  station  for  some  time,  ami  confiding  to  his 
friend  and  fellow-captive.  Colonel  Hawkins,  of 
Tennessee,  that  he  was  heavy  of  heai;t  because 
his  affianced  bride  in  Nashville  did  not  write  to 
him,  died  just  before  the  arrival  of  a  letter  in 
which  the  lady  curtly  broke  the  engagement. 
Colonel  Hawkins  had  been  requested  by  the  dy- 
ing comrade  to  open  any  epistle  which  should 
come  for  him  thereafter;  and,  upon  reading  the 
letter  in  question,  penned  the  following  answer. 

Your  letter,  lady,  came  too  late, 

For  heaven  had  claimed  its  own  ; 
Ah,  sudden  change — from  prison  bars 

Unto  the  great  white  throne; 
And  yet  I  think  he  would  have  stayed, 

To  live  for  his  disdain, 
Could  he  have  read  the  careless  words 

Which  you  have  sent  in  vain. 

So  full  of  patience  did  he  wait, 

Through  many  a  weary  hour, 
That  o'er  his  simple  soldier-faith 

Not  even  death  had  power; 
And  you — did  others  whisper  low 

Their  homage  in  your  ear, 
As  though  among  their  shallow  throng 

His  spirit  had  a  peer? 

I  would  that  you  were  by  me  now. 

To  draw  the  sheet  aside 
And  see  how  pure  the  look  he  wore 

The  moment  when  he  died. 
The  sorrow  that  you  gave  to  him 

Had  left  its  weary  trace, 
As  'twere  the  shadow  of  the  cross 

Upon  his  pallid  face. 

"Her  love,"  he  said,    "could  change 
for  me 

The  winter's  cold  to  spring." 
Ah,  trust  of  fickle  maiden's  love, 

Thou  art  a  bitter  thing! 
For  when  these  valleys,  bright  in  May, 

Once  more  with  blossoms  wave, 
The  northern  violets  shall  blow 

Above  his  humble  grave. 

Your  dole  of  scanty  words  had  been 

But  one  more  pang  to  Ik  ar 
For  him  who  kissed  unto  the  last 


Your  tress  of  golden  hair; 
I  did  not  put  it  where  he  said, 

For  when  the  angels  come, 
I  would  not  have  them  find  the  sign 

Of  falsehood  in  the  tomb. 

I've  read  your  letter,  and  I  know 

The  wiles  that  you  have  wrought 
To  win  that  trusting  heart  of  his, 

And  gained  it — cruel  thought! 
What  lavish  wealth  men  sometimes  give 

For  what  is  worthless  all! 
What  manly  bosoms  beat  for  them 

In  folly's  falsest  thrall! 

You  shall  not  pity  him,  for  now 

His  sorrow  has  an  end; 
Yet  would  that  you  could  stand  with  me 

Beside  my  fallen  friend! 
Ami  I  forgive  you  for  his  sake, 

As  he — if  he  be  forgiven — 
May  e'en  be  pleading  grace  for  you 

Before  the  court  of  Heaven. 

Tonight  the  cold  winds  whistle  by, 

As  I  my  vigil  keep 
Within  the  prison  dead-house,  where 

Few  mourners  come  to  weep. 
A  rude  plank  coffin  holds  his  form; 

Yet  death  exalts  his  face, 
And  I  would  rather  see  him  thus 

Than  clasped  in  your  embrace. 

Tonight  your  home  may  shine  with  light 

And  ring  with  merry  song, 
And  you  be  smiling  as  your  soul 

Had  done  no  deadly  wrong; 
Your  hand  so  fair  that  none  would  think 

It  penned  these  words  of  pain; 
Your  skin  so  white— would  God  your 
heart 

Were  half  as  free  from  stain. 

I'd  rather  be  my  comrade  dead 

Than  you  in  life  supreme; 
For  yours  the  sinner's  waking  dread, 

And  his  the  martyr's  dream! 
Whom  serve  we  in  this  life  we  serve 

In  that  which  is  to  come; 
He  chose  his  way,  you — yours;  let  God 

Pronounce  the  fitting  doom. 

—  W.  S.  Hawkins. 


Our  Folks 

"Hi!  Harry  Holly!  Halt;  and  tell 

A  fellow  just  a  thing  or  two; 
You've  had  a  furlough,  been  to  see 

How  all  the  folks  in  Jersey  do. 
It's  months  ago  since  I  was  there — 

I,  and  a  bullet  from  Fair  Oaks. 
When  you  were  home,  old  comrade,  say, 

Did  you  see  any  of  our  folks  ? 

"You  did?    Shake  hands — Oh,  ain't  I 
glad  ! 

For  if  I  do  look  grim  and  rough, 
I've  got  some  feelin' — ■ 

People  think 

A  soldier's  heart  is  mighty  tough; 
But,  Harry,  when  the  bullets  fly, 

And  hot  saltpetre  flames  and  smokes. 
While  whole  battalions  lie  afield, 

One's  apt  to  think  about  his  folks. 

"And  so  you  saw  them  —  when?  and 
where  ? 

The  old  man — is  he  hearty  yet  ? 
And  mother — does  she  fade  at  all  ? 

Or  does  she  seem  to  pine  and  fret . 
For  me  ?  And  Sis  ? — has  she  grown  tall? 

And  did  you  see  her  friend — you  know  — 
That  Annie  Moss — 

(How  this  pipe  chokes!) 

Where  did  you  see  her  ?— Tell  me,  Hal, 
A  lot  of  news  about  our  folks. 

"You  saw  them  in  the  church— you  say, 

It's  likely,  for  they're  always  there. 
Not  Sunday  ?  No  ?    A  funeral  ?  Who? 

Who,  Harry?  how  you  shake  and  stare ! 
All  well,  you  say,  and  all  were  out. 

What  ails  you,  Hal  ?  Is  this  a  hoax  ? 
Why  don't  you  tell  me  like  a  man 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  folks  ?" 

"I  said  all  well,  old  comrade,  true; 

I  say  all  well,  for  He  knows  best 
Who^takes  the  young  ones  in  his  arms, 


Before  the  sun  goes  to  the  west. 
The  axe-man  Death  deals  l  ight  and  left. 
And  flowers  fall  as  well  as  oaks; 
And  so — 

Fair  Annie  blooms  no  more! 
And  that's  the  matter  with  your  folks. 

"See,  this  long  curl  was  kept  for  you; 

And  this  white  blossom  from  her  breast; 
And  here — your  sister  Bessie  wrote 

A  letter  telling  all  the  rest. 

Bear  up,  old  friend." 

Nobody  speaks ; 

Only  the  old  camp-raven  croaks, 
And  soldiers  whisper,  "Boys,  be  still; 

There's  some  bad  news  from  Granger's 
folks." 

He  turns  his  back— the  only  foe 
That  ever  saw  it — on  this  grief. 

And,  as  men  will,  keeps  down  the  tears 
Kind  nature  sends  to  woe's  relief. 

Then  answers  he  :  "Ah,  Hal,  I'll  try; 
But  in  my  throat  there's  something 
chokes, 

Because,  you  see,  I've  thought  so  long 
To  count  her  in  among  our  folks. 

"I  s'pose  she  must  be  happy  now, 
But  still  I  will  keep  thinking,  too, 

I  could  have  kept  all  trouble  off, 
By  being  tender,  kind  and  true. 

But  maybe  not. 

She's  safe  up  there, 
And  when  the  Hand  deals  other  strokes. 
She'll  stand  by  Heaven's  gate,  I  know, 
And  wait  to  welcome  in  our  folks." 

— Ethel  Lynn. 


My  Love  Ship 

If  all  the  ships  I  have  at  sea 
Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me. 
Weighed  down  with  gems,  and  silk  and 
gold, 

Ah!  well,  the  harbor  would  not  hold 
So  many  ships  as  there  would  be, 
If  all  my  ships  came  home  from  sea. 

If  half  my  ships  came  home  from  sea. 
And  brought  1  heir  precious  freight  to  me, 
Ah!  well,  I  should  have  wealth  as  great 
As  any  king  that  sits  in  state, 
So  rich  the  treasure  there  would  be 
In  half  my  ships,  now  out  at  sea. 

If  but  one  ship. I  have  at  sea 
Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me, 
Ah!  well,  the  storm  clouds  then  might 
frown, 

For,  if  the  others  all  went  down. 
Still  rich  and  glad  and  proud  I'd  be 
If  that  one  ship  came  home  to  me. 

If  that  one  ship  went  down  at  sea 
And  all  the  others  came  to  me 
Weighed  down  with  gems  and  wealth 
untold, 

With  honor,  riches,  glory,  gold, 
The  poorest  soul  on  earth  I'd  be 
If  that  one  ship  came  not  to  me. 

0  skies,  be  calm!  0  winds,  blow  free! 
Blow  all  my  ships  safe  home  to  me, 
But  if  thou  sendest  some  awrack, 
To  nevermore  come  sailing  back, 
Send  any,  all  that  skim  the  sea. 
But  send  my  love  ship  home  to  me. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Health  and  Wealth 

We  squander  health  in  search  of  wealth; 

We  scheme  and  toil  and  save; 
Then  squander  wealth  in  search  of  health, 

But  only  find  a  grave. 
We  live,  and  boast  of  what  we  own; 
We  die,  and  only  get  a  stone. 


The  Heartening 

It  may  be  that  the  words  I  spoke 
To  cheer  him  on  his  way, 

To  him  were  vain,  but  I  myself 
Was  braver  all  that  day. 

—  Winifred  Webb. 
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Our  renders  are  invited  to  contribute  short  helpful  methods  and  devices  to  this  department.  Accepted  contributions  are  paid  For  in  the  month  of  publi- 
cation.   Those  desiring  personal  letters  should  enclose  ten  cents.    Address  communications  for  this  department  to  (Miss)  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Osage,  Iowa. 
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June  Chat 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush 

HAT  is  the  nicest  thing  about 
your  school  V  asked  the  Kind- 
Lady-Anxious-to-be-Friendly  of 
the    Small    Boy,  and   was  promptly 
answered. 
"  Bacation. " 

Well,  a  good  many  tired  teachers  are 
feeling  just  now  as  the  Small  Boy  did, 
that  the  finest  I  lung  about  school  is  va- 
cation, although  I  hey  will  be  loyally 
glad  to  be  up  and  at  it  again  next 
September. 

In  one  way  the  teacher  is  the  very 
luckiest  worker  in  all  the  great  company 
who  make  their  own  living,  for  the  long 
vacation  in  the  summer  gives  chances  to 
do  delightful  things  such  as  no  other 
work  has.  She  can  travel ;  she  can  study  ; 
and  she  can  combine  these,  as  she  will 
if  she  is  wise,  with  a  thorough  rest  and 
recreation.  I  hope  everyone  of  you  will 
lake  at  least  a  little  trip  or  a  few  weeks 
at  some  place  where  intellectual  help 
and  stimulus  are  to  be  received. 

But  don't  go  into  your  trip  or  summer 
school  with  the  stern  resolve  to  get 
every  bit  of  intellectual  advantage  pos- 
sible to  be  obtained  out  of  every  min- 
ute. That  would  be  to  tire  yourself  out 
and  defeat  your  own  purpose.  Take 
the  delights  of  your  vacation  restfully. 
But  plan  to  rest,  in  a  pleasant  place. 
And  oh,  such  pleasant  places  as  there 
are  where  teachers  may  go  in  the  sum- 
mer! 

Yesterday  t  here  came  to  my  desk  the 
most  fascinating  booklet  of  the  Panama 
Exposition.  From  the  first  cover,  with 
its  magnificent  representation  of  the 
thirteenth  labor  of  HercyTes  with  his 
mighty  strength  pushing  the  rocks  apart, 
to  form  the  Panama  Canal  and  Exposi- 
tion buildings,  pink  and  cloud-like,  seen 
through  the  gap,  to  the  last.,  with  the 
gleaming  Tower  of  Jewels  against  the 
blue-black  night  sky,  it  was  a  picture  of 
a  vision  and  a  dream.    But  the  vision  is 


real  and  you  can  see  it.  More  than  this, 
you  can  get  practical  everyday  help  for 
your  practical  everyday  schoolroom  out 
of  this  vision  caught  and  solidified,  which 
for  wondrous  beauty  has  never  been 
equalled. 

Happy,  happy  teachers  who  can  go  to 
the  Panama  Exposition  this  summer! 
One  who  lias  been  there  tells  me  that 
the  Palace  of  Education  will  give  her 
an  inspiration  for  a  lifetime.  Many 
of  the  University  classes  are  going  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  there,  studying 
and  comparing  what  has  been  and  can 
be  taught  in  arts,  industries  and  voca- 
tions. And  then  there's  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
Oakland  just  across  the  Bay,  and  more 
educational  opportunities  than  you  can 
count.  The  Exposition  authorities  have 
sought  more  than  anything  else  to  pre- 
sent the  education  of  tomorrow.  The 
aim  of  the  whole  is  social  progress, 
which  is  certainly  the  aim  of  our  school- 
rooms. 

Beside  the  Exposition  booklet,  there 
is  a  stack  of  summer  school  bulletins 
just  crammed  with  interesting  programs, 
one  from  bake  Chautauqua,  the  mother 
of  all  summer  assemblies,  one  from  Chi- 
cago University,  one  from  Harvard, 
one  from  Columbia  Universities,  one 
from  Cornell,  and  ot  hers  whose  very  pic- 
tures are  a  joy.  Oh,  the  American  his- 
tory that  one  can  make  real  in  sidetrips 
from  these  places!  Europe  wasn't  nearly 
so  helpful  to  me  as  my  trip  to  Boston. 
And  there  are  the  assemblies  by  the 
lakes  and  in  the  mountains  where  pro- 
vision is  made  ali  ke  for  study  and  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  The  teachers  who 
are  making  vacation  plans  today  are  as 
fortunate  as  the  proverbial  bee  in  a 
sugar  barrel.  Much  happiness  to  you, 
every  one ! 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  get  a  letter 
which  says,  "My  suggestion  has  been 
printed  in  Teachers'  Exchange.  Why 
don't  1  get  paid  for  it '!" 

Now,  it  is  not  I  but  the  F.  A.  Owen 
Publishing  Company  that  attends  to  the 


paying  for  all  the  letters  printed  in  the 
Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One-An- 
other Club  columns,  but  I  can  tell  you 
two  possible  reasons.  One  may  be  that 
you  have  expected  your  pay  too  soon. 
The  June  Normal  Instructor-Primary 
Plans  comes  out  in  May,  it  is  true, 
but  the  letters  and  articles  in  it 
are  not  paid  for  till  the  end  of*  June. 
Another  reason  why  you  didn't  get  your 
check  may  be  because  your  letter  was 
sent  with  no  name  or  with  insufficient 
address.  They  come  so,  alas,  only  too 
often.  Be  sure  to  put  your  name  and 
w  hole  address  plainly  on  every  separate 
suggestion. 

One  letter  was  rejected  although  there 
were  some  tine  points  in  it,  because  I 
could  not  make  out  the  combination  of 
u's  and  i's  and  n's  in  the  address  clearly 
enough  to  put  it  on  the  typewriter,  which 
must,  be  Hone  to  every  one  that  is  sent  in 
to  the  publishers.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  suggestions  come  to  me  in 
such  pretty,  plain  handwriting  that  even 
if  they  were  not  good  at  all  I  should 
want  to  put  them  in,  but  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  where  the  handwriting 
is  extra  good  the  contribution  has  al- 
ways proved  to  be  good  too. 

And  now  good -by  fora  beautiful  sum 
iner,  and  may  y  ou  each  have  the  pleas- 
antest  of  vacations! 

Teachers'  Exchange 

Mrs.  0.  R.  Hort.  1211  H.  St.,  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.,  would  like  to  exchange  let- 
ters with  some  other  school.  She  has 
fifty  children  in    a  two-teacher  rural 

school. 

The  La  Motte  District  School,  Porter- 
ville,  Calif.,  which  asked  in  January 
an  exchange  of  specimens  for  a  museum 
has  been  so  bountifully  answered  that, 
they  cannot  get  specimens  to  supply  for 
all  who  want  them  and  give  notice  that 
I  heir  needs  are  now  filled. 

[I  am  afraid  these  exchanges  may  find 
this  June  insertion  too  late  to  do  them 
much  good,   but  it  was  the  earliest  I 
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could  do  with  letters  that  came  in  March. 
Please  remember  that  the  copy  must  be 
sent  in  early  for  it  takes  four  months 
to  get  a  request  for  exchange  printed. — 
B.  E.  B.] 

Letters  From  Our  Teachers 

The  Close  of  School 

For  several  years  a  picnic  or  exhibit 
and  program  had  marked  the  closing  day 
of  school.  This  time  the  children  were 
clamoring  for  somethng  new  and  so  I 
enveloped  my  plans  in  mystery.  The 
children  were  asked  to  bring  their 
lunches  and  come  early.  By  8:31)  all 
were  present  and  very  expectant. 

First  we  gathered  around  the  flag-pole 
and  syng  patriotic  songs  and  heartily 
saluted  the  flag  when  it  went  up.  Then 
we  carried  water  to  the  shrubs,  trees  and 
flowers  and,  since  we  were  to  leave  them 
for  many  days,  we  appointed  a  commit- 
tee who  promised  to  visit  and  care  for 
thein. 

The  bell  called  us  inside  where  we  held 
a  rapid  mental  number  drill — something 
my  pupils  always  enjoy.  For  a  rest 
period  they  listened  while  I  played  on  an 
autpharp.    This  delighted  them. 

We  then  marched  outside  and,  after 
tidying  the  yard,  we  indulged  in  some 
circle  games. 

The  bell  rang  again  and  we  seated  our- 
selves "quietly  while  1  read  aloud  the 
closing  chapters  of  a  book  we  had  been 
enjoying.  Then  we  had  an  enthusiastic 
spelling  match  and  sang  some  more. 
Next  we  engaged  in  solving  some  geog- 
raphy puzzles. 

It  being  nearly  noon,  all  books  were 
packed,  the  room  pu4,  in  order  and  the 
pupils  requested  to  take  their  lunch- 
boxes  and  follow  the  leader.  Many  were 
the  conjectures  as  to  our  destination. 
After  a  pleasant  walk  down  lanes, 
through  fields  and  over  brooks  we  came 
to  a  delightfully  shady  spot  in  a  wood 
where  we  seated  ourselves  for  the  lunch 
hour.  We  sang,  told  stories,  recited 
rhymes,  and  ate.  By  and  by  we  started 
back,  picking  flowers  on  the  way. 

The  bell  called  us  in  and  this  time  the 
children  were  asked  to  draw  a  tail  for 
the  donkey  that  appeared  on  the  board. 
Each  child  was  blindfolded  in  turn  and 
the  fun  was  hilarious. 

Several  other  games  were  played  but 
while  the  interest  was  still  high  pupils 
were  sent  to  their  seats  and  the  teacher, 
with  a  few  closing  remarks,  read  the 
promotion  percentages,  presented  sonic 
prizes  and  gave  each  child  a  booklet  con- 
taining the  teacher's  photograph  and  re- 
minders of  the  past  school  year.  After 
expressing  themselves  as  happily  sat- 
isfied with  so  unusual  a  closing  clay,  the 
pupils  gathered  up  their  books,  flowers, 
prizes,  etc.,  and  hurried  home  to  re- 
hearse the  day's  experiences. — B.  M.  C. , 
New  York. 

A  Daisy  Party 

Last  year  instead  of  having  the  cus- 
tomary exercises  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  I  had  a  party  for  my  little  ones 
and  the  change  was  decidedly  pleasing  to 
all.  The  invitation  cards  had  a  spray  of 
daisies  painted  in  water  colors  in  the 
corner  or  a  carefully  pressed  specimen 
of  the  flower  itself  pasted  at  the  top.  It 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  lagt 
day.  In  advance  we  prepared  some  large 
daisies,  oh  medium  heavy  cardboard,  as 
many  as  there  were  to  be  guests,  paint- 
ing them  with  water  colors.  (Have  the 
petals  of  each  flower  at  least  two  inches 
long,  and  allow  eight  petals  to  each 
flower.  Then  cut  all  the  petals  away 
separately  from  the  centers  of  trie  llow- 
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ers  and  hide  these  petals  around  the 
schoolroom.)  Each player  was  given  the 
round  yellow  center  of  a  daisy  and  in- 
structed to  hunt  for  his  missing  petals. 
The  one  who  first  succeeded  in  complet- 
ing his  flower  won  a  small  prize. 

For  a  daisy  stringing  contest  we  placed 
a  large  bowl  full  of  daisy  blossoms  free 
from  their  stems  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  Each  player  was  provided  with 
a  coarse  blunt  needle  and  strong  thread. 
Each  one  endeavored  to  fill  his  thread 
with  daisies.  The  time  was  about  two 
minutes.  The  best  looking  chain  first 
finished  won  a  prize. 

Of  course  there  were  outdoor  games.  A 
good  one  is  "Daisy  in  the  Dell."  The 
children  form  a  circle,  joining  hands,  and 
one  is  chosen  to  be  the  daisy-picker. 
This  picker  runs  around  the  outside  of 
the  circle  chanting,  "Daisy  in  the  dell! 
Daisy  in  the  dell!  I  don't  pick  you.  I 
don't  pick  you.  I  do  pick  you. "  The 
child  whom  the  daisy-picker  touches  on 
reaching  the  last  word  must  try  to  run 
entirely  around  the  circle  and  back  to  his 
place  before  the  picker  catches  him.  If 
he  succeeds  he  need  not  be  "it,"  but  if 
caught  he  must  be  the  daisy-picker. 

"Are  you  a  Daisy  ?"  was  another  jolly 
game  we  played.  The  players  stand  in 
line  facing  one  ch;ld  who  is  "it."  This 
child  asks  each  -ne  in  turn  the  question, 
"Are  you  s  ^aisy!"  One  may  say,  "I 
am  a  rose  ''another,  "  I  am  a  pansy, " 
and  so  on.  If  any  child  chooses  to  say, 
"I  am  a  daisy,"  he  is  immediately 
chased  by  the  questioner  and  if  caught 
he  must  take  his  place.  One  child  must 
not  repeat  the  name  of  a  flower  another 
child  has  given. 

Another  game  was  based  on  the  rhyme 
"Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man, 
thief."  One  child  is  chosen  to  whisper 
to  each  of  the  players  some  word  of  the 
rhyme.  The  named  children  then  stand 
in  a  circle  and  the  one  who  is  "it" 
calls  for  any  character  in  the  rhyme  that 
he  wishes.  The  one  who  has  been  given 
that  name  responds  by  saying  "Here!" 
and  running  away.  If  he  is  caught  he 
is  "it"  and  the  former  one  drops  out. 
The  game  should  be  played  until  only 
two  are  left. 

The  refreshments  were  carried  out  in 
the  daisy  idea,  and  were  served  on  the 
playground.  There  were  bread  and  but- 
ter sandwiches  and  some  "good-to-eat" 
daisies  made  from  hard  boiled  eggs  by 
cutting  the  whites  petal -shaped  and  mix- 
ing the  yellows  with  salad  mayonnaise 
to  form  center.  Marguerites  and  little 
cako.-5  frosted  in  yellow  and  white  were 
also  served.— P.  B.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

A  Hint  for  Vacation 

Usually  when  school  begins  in  the  fall, 
the  teacher  finds  that  her  primary  pupils 
have  forgotten  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
had  learned  in  reading  during  the  pre- 
vious term.  To  guard  against  tais,  in  a 
measure,  I  have  found  the  following 
plan  very  helpful :  At  the  end  of  the 
school  year  I  distribute  a  number  of  old 
readers,  supplementary  books  and  library 
books  to  the  pupils,  to  be  read  and  used 
during  vacation  as  their  own. 

Although  the  books  are  old  and  worn, 
the  children  love  to  read  and  dramatize 
the  stories  and  study  out  new  words. 
When  school  begins  again  in  the  fall, 
they  are  very  eager  to  read  and  tell  the 
teacher  of  their  vacation  stories. — Ma- 
tilda J.  HuPP,  Minnesota. 

A  Helpful  Bird  Chart 

When  spring  opens  the  children  are 
more  than  eager  to  watch  for  the  famil- 
iar signs.  At  this  time  it  is  well  to 
teach  the  coloring  of  birds,  the  songs 
and  home  of  nests.  Let  the  children 
watch  and  report  when  the  different 
birds  return. 

A  good  plan  and  one  which  proves  very 
interesting  is  a  bird-nest  chart.  Make 
out  a  plan  of  the  town.  Mark  the  nests 
with  stars.  Business  blocks  should  be  in 
yellow  and  the  children's  homes  in  green. 

The  squirrel,  cat,  sparrow,  blue  jay 
and  thoughtless  boys  are  enemies  of  the 
birds.    Teach  their  protection. 

II  will  interest  the  children  to  make  a 
chart  showing  a  table  of  birds  that  eat 
worms,  thus: 


Phoebe,  88%  ;    bluebird.  To 


wood  • 


pecker,  75%;  catbird,  44$;  wren,  98$  ; 


chickadee,  99  %  j  king- 
bird, 90%;  oriole,  94%;  thrush,  63% ; 
robin,  50%,  sparrow,  11%  ;  bluejay,  24%. 
The  names  of  the  birds  are  arranged  as 
around  a  table  and  circles  placed  before 
them  to  represent  plates  marked  with 
the  percentage. — Emma  Davis,  Nebraska. 

A  Plea  for  Out-of-Doors 

Did  you  ever  think  what  it  must  mean 
to  a  child  to  be  shut  in  every  day  with- 
out the  right  to  leave  the  room,  or  even 
to  move  about  without  permission  ?  To 
be  dependent  upon  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment as  to  the  amount  of  fresh  air  allotted 
to  the  room  and  the  amount  of  nervous 
energy  he  may  expend  ? 

Is  the  teacher  doing  enough  to  make 
up  for  this  loss  of  freedom  and  open  air 
exercise,  ^r  does  she  attempt  to  disre- 
gard the  little  restless  bodies  and  the 
longing  glances  cast  out-of-doors-ward  ? 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
child  is  restricted  too  much.  He  sub- 
mits only  because  there  is  no  other 
course. 

This  is  what  I  am  doing  to  modify,  in 
a  measure,  the  harm  of  the  indoor  school. 


An  Outdoor  Reading  Class 

Wc  play  as  many  of  our  games  as  pos- 
sible 6ut-of -doors.  In  warm  weather 
children  need  only  hats  or  caps;  in  cool 
or  cold  weather,  they  "bundle  up."  Wc 
also  have  at  least  one  recitation  out-of- 
doors.  I  teach  first  and  second  grades, 
and  this  arrangement  makes  my  work 
rather  complicated  at  times,  but  I  feel 
amply  repaid  by  the  glowing  cheeks  and 
shining  eyes  of  "my  children." 

The  photograph  shows  my  second  grade 
reading  class,  which  I  conduct  during 
the  last  period  after  ,the  "babies" 
have  gone  home.  The  children  enjoy 
this  method  of  reciting  very  much,  es- 
pecially the  boys,  for  here  they  can 
squirm  about  all  they  please  without  fear 
of  annoying  the  teacher.  You  know  how 
well  boys  like  to  lie  fiat  on  their  "tum- 
mies?" I  let  my  boys  take  that  posi- 
tion or  any  other  that  is  comfortable  if 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  lesson. 

I  know  that  outdoor  classes  are  not  a 
new  idea  by  any  means,  but  I  believe 
that  many  teacher^  have  thought  the 
idea  impracticable.  I  wish  that  these 
teachers  would  try  it  out  as  I  am  doing, 
and  give  the  children  as  much  of  the 
healthful,  body-building,  heart-warming 
out-of-doors  as  1  am  giving. — Blanche 
C.  Stoddard,  Iowa. 

Closing  Day  Presents 

Many  teachers  make  a  practice  of  giv- 
ing cards  or  other  presents  on  closing 
day  of  school.  My  pupils  thought  a 
great  deal  of  bookmarks  given  by  a  for- 
mer teacher.  They  were  made  of  oblong 
pieces  of  celluloid  of  various  colors.  Each 
strip  was  about  one  inch  wide  and  four 
inches  long  and  had  several  slits  through 
which  a  bit  of  ribbon  had  been  woven. 
Some  were  decorated  with  tiny  scrap 
pictures. 

Other  nice  gi  Its  are  school  souvenirs, 
boxes  ')f  crayola,  sacks  of  marbles,  cups 
or  mugs,  ceads  for  stringing,  drawing 
books,  Instructor  Literature  Series, 
(these  are  fine)  and  pretty  pencils. — M. 
H.,  Iowa- 

Paper  Daisy  Spelling  Chains 

1  have  found  that  the  oft-repeated 
charge  "Americans  are  poor  spellers" 
is  only  too  true. 


It  seemed  impossible  for  some  of  the 
pupils  in  my  third  and  fourth  grades  to 
have  a  perfect  spelling  lesson. 

I  tried  this  device  and  it  succeeded.  I 
had  seen  the  children  spend  many  pleas- 
ant hours  making  daisy  chains,  so  one 
day  I  provided  them,  during  their  busy- 
work  period,  with  a  pattern  of  a  daisy 
head,  some  drawing  paper  and  crayola, 
telling  them  to  make  as  many  daisy  heads 
as  they  could.  These  I  placed  in  a  box 
and  threaded  as  many  needles  as  there 
were  pupils  in  the  class.  I  stuck  these 
needles  in  the  burlap  on  our  display 
board  and  told  the  children  we  would 
make  daisy  chains  for  all  the  children  in 
the  room,  and  whenever  they  had  perfect 
spelling  lessons  we  would  add  a  daisy  to 
their  chains. 

We  decided  on  May  Day  to  use  these 
daisy  chains  in  our  march  and  you  may 
be  sure  each  child  tried  to  have  his  chain 
the  longest. 

The  spelling  in  our  class  improved, 
and  after  May  Day  the  habit  was  so 
well  formed  that  we  did  not  need  to  use 
the  chains  as  an  incentive. — R.  0.  D. , 
Arkansas. 

Our  Grocery  Store 

My  fifth  grade  pupils 
were  slow  in  problems 
involving  the  making  of 
change.  One  morning  I 
announced  that  upon  a 
date  a  week  or  so  hence 
a  grocery  store  called 
"The  Columbus  Grocery 
Company"  would  be 
opened  in  their  grade 
room.  They  would  have 
that  week  in  which  to 
make  paper  or  pasteboard 
nrmey  with  which  to 
trade. 

With  the  aid  of  the 
pupils  I  then  put  a  long 
list  of  the  most  common 
groceries  on  the  board 
and  apportioned  a  certain 
number  to  each  pupil.  He  was  to  get 
and  keep  market  prices  on  the  board  for 
these  articles  and  to  make  slips  of 
paper  with  the  names  of  the  articles 
upon  them  to  serve  as  groceries. 

The  store  opened  as  advertised.  At 
8:45  a.  m.  on  the  day  designated  a  fif- 
teen-foot plank  was  placed  across  the 
room  from  the  teacher's  desk  to  the 
chalk  tray.  It  was  divided  by  chalk 
lines  into  seven  divisions  and  on  the 
blackboard  back  of  each  division  Was 
written  the  name  and  number  of  the 
clerk  who  had  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment. The  groceries  on  the  board  had 
also  been  placed  in  corresponding  de- 
partments. Two  pupils  were  selected  as 
cashiers  and  the  remainder  were  cus- 
tomers. The  clerks  were  provided  with 
sales-books  used  in  city  department 
stores  and  instructed  how  to  use  the 
same. 

Every  morning  for  three  weeks  the 
clerks  and  cashiers  came  in  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  morning  session,  the 
clerks  to  arrange  their  groceries,  the 
cashiers  to  have  their  money  properly 
arranged.  After  the  opening  exercises 
were  over,  the  customers  came  with  neat 
lists  to  the  departments  from  which  they 
wished  to  purchase  supplies. 

Each  clerk,  cashier  and  customer  was 
from  the  first  given  certain  duties  which 
he  must  perform.  The  clerks  were 
required  to  make  bills  of  goods  sold  for 
Hie  cashiers,  and  duplicates  lor  the  cus- 
tomers ;  get  their  change  from  the  cash- 
ier and  count  it  out  into  the  customer's 
hand  in  exactly  the  way  that  a  clerk  in 
a  down-town  store  would  do;  count  up 
each  day's  sales  and  take  care  of  the 
stock,  filling  in  with  new  goods  as  nec- 
essary. The  cashiei-s  must  have  twenty 
dollars  in  the  cash  drawer  every  morning ; 
make  change  for  the  clerks;  count  up 
sales  of  each  clerk;  and  deposit  all 
money  taken  in  with  the  bank  at  night, 
using  a  deposit  slip  and  passbook.  The 
teacher  acted  as  banker. 

Customers  were  required  to  see  that 
their  change  was  correct  before  leaving 
the  department  in  which  they  were 
trading;  to  preserve  duplicate  bills  re- 
ceived  that  they  might  count  up  their 
purchases  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and 
to  balance  their  money  each  day.  They 


were  encouraged  to  buy  only  those  thingn 
that  would  be  used  in  their  several  homes. 

The  teacher  acted  as  general  manager. 
She  gave  any  necessary  help  to  em- 
ployees and  settled  any  controversies 
that  arose  between  customers  and  clerks. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  pupils 
were  able  to  make  change  quickly  and 
easily,  and  I  felt  that  the  general  in- 
formation gained  by  each  child  was  of 
equal  value  with  his  mental  advance- 
ment. — Grace  H.  Brown,  Michigan. 

A  Pleasing  Daisy  Song 

One  of  the  prettiest  features  of  a 
Closing  Day  Exercise  I  have  had  during 
my  experience  as  teacher  of  primary 
grades  was  that  of  a  Daisy  Song  with 
gestures  supplied  by  myself.  This  song 
was  published  in  May,  1912,  Primarj 
Plans.  [  made  hats  of  white  cardboanl 
with  yellow  crepe  paper  centers  and  long 
green  cambric  strings,  for  about  thirty 
little  girls  who  were  dressed  in  white. 
The  hats  were  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  with  six  petals  (or  more). 
They  were  cut  by  pattern  and  the  cen- 
ters marked  off  about  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.  These  centers  were  slashed  and 
all  but  two  of  the  points  turned  up  to 
make  support  for  the  yellow  crepe  crowns 
which  were  put  on  to  form  a  large  puff. 
The  strings  were  pinned  to  the  remain- 
ing two  points.  The  hats  were  kept  by 
the  children  and  worn  for  sunhats  after- 
ward. 

Having  tied  the  hats  under  the  chins 
of  the  little  girls,  I  arranged  them  in 
rows,  placing  the  tallest  in  the  back  row 
and  next  in  height  in  second  row,  and  so 
on,  being  careful  to  have  five  or  six 
of  the  smallest  and  prettiest  children 
in  the  front  row. 

When  the  curtain  rose  the  "daisies 
were  arranged  so  as  to  look  like  a  real 
bank  of  daisies,  nothing  being  seen  ex- 
cept the  hats,  some  of  the  children  sit- 
ting or  kneeling  in  order  to  let  others 
tower  above  them.  All  bending  heads 
towards  the  audience.  Three  girls  with 
hats  stood  back  of  the  others  and  sang 
softly  "There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower, " 
etc.'  (American  School  Songs.)  They 
carried  long  stemmed,  real  daisies. 

At  the  end  of  the  song  the  daisies 
awoke,  stood  up  with  arms  around  each 
other's  shoulders,  and  sang  the  "Daisy 
Song"  mentioned  above,  bending,  bow- 
ing, nodding  and  swaying  to  suit  the 
different  winds,  and  as  often  as  possible 
letting  nothing  but.  hats  show. 

Wit  h  arms  on  shoulders  of  one  another, 
it  was  easy  for  the  children  to  keep  in 
perfect  time. 

When  the  chorus,  "Clap  the  hands  for 
Merry  May,"  was  sung,  the  little  tots 
in  front  looked  their  best  and  at  "Under- 
neath your  trees  we  swing,"  showed 
only  hats  and  arms,  bodies  being  bent  so 
the  tops  of  heads  were  toward  the  audi- 
ence. On  "Creep  out  of  sight,  whisper 
a'lovirt<£  and  long  good-night,"  all  put 
one  foot  back  one  step,  thus  growing 
shorten  and  each  daisy  bowed  its  head, 
showirg-only  the  hat. 

The  chorus  at  the  last  was  omitted 
and  curtain. drawn  on  the  sleeping  dai- 
sies.—Jennie  Clarke,  Kentucky. 

Smiles 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  stop  to  think 
what  a  little  smile  and  a  cheery  manner 
may  mean  to  the  chidren  who  daily  come 
into  our  schoolroom.  We  do  not  realize 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  know 
that  our  unfriendly  countenance  is  mere- 
ly the  expression  of  troublesome  thought 
and  is  purely  impersonal.  A  short  time 
ago  my  mind  was  aroused  to  this  by  the 
philosophy  of  my  youngest  brother. 

In  the  middle  of  the  term  a  change  of 
teachers  was  made  in  the  third  grade 
room. 

"Well,  do  you  think  you  will  like 
your  new  teacher?"  we  asked  Bobby 
when  he  came  home  from  school. 

" No, "  he  answered,  "I  don't  believe 
I  shall." 

"Why?"  we  said.  "  Isn't  she  pretty  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  she's  pretty  enough.  I  don't 
care  about  'em  being  pretty.  Pretty 
ones  are  usually  cross." 

"If  she's  pretty,"  we  persisted,-  "why 
do  you  think  you  won't  like  her?" 

"Well,"  he  responded  soberly  with  all 
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A  National  Week  of  Song 

\ Y/E  want  to  make  a  plea  for  more  music  in  the  schools.  Except 

*  »  for  the  small  proportion  of  schools  with  special  teachers  and 
hours  for  this  subject,  there  is  a  lack  of  singing  exercises  and  musi- 
cal training  which  is  deplorable.  It  is  of  the  school  without  special 
equipment  or  opportunities,  and  to  the  teacher  with  every  minute 
filled  with  class  work  that  we  especially  speak.  To  such  we  would 
say — take  time  for  singing.  Make  the  program  a  little  more  com- 
pressed ;  cut  out  some  less  unimportant  subject  or  alternate  with 
different  recitations  on  different  days,  but  find  time  for  your  daily 
music.  To  crowd  a  listless,  formal  song  into  the  opening  exercises 
is  considered  sufficient  by  too  many  teachers.  This  is  better  than 
nothing — just  about.  Give  an  interval  to  singing,  and  make  it  lively, 
inspiring,  improving.  Singing,  with  all  the  ethical,  spiritual  and 
moral  culture  which  it  implies  in  its  best  form,  should  be  a  part  of 
the  school  work.  As  one  enthusiast  says:  "If  our  children  do  not 
sing  when  they  leave  school,  our  work  is  a  failure." 

There  should  be  in  all  schools  at  least  the  singing  of  the  national 
and  patriotic  airs,  the  familiar  songs,  the  old  favorites,  the  "folk 
songs."  Where  is  another  people  who  have  so  little  familiarity  with 
the  national  songs?  Take  any  average  gathering  and  let  "America" 
be  announced.  The  first  verse  may  show  a  brave  response,  but  after 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  even  enough  leaders  to  carry  it 
through.  With  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  it  is  still  worse,  and 
other  songs  which  should  be  equally  familiar  are  wholly  impossible. 

There  should  be  more  mass  singing  and  greater  united  use  of  famil- 
iar songs.  The  value  of  music  and  singing  for  social  betterment  is 
recognized.  The  State  of  New  York,  through  one  of  its  departments, 
is  encouraging  what  it  calls  Community  Sings,  and  providing  compe- 
tent directors  to  go  about  the  State,  visiting  different  communities, 
spending  a  few  days  in  each,  bringing  the  people  into  a  common  un- 
ion of  singing.  The  school  is  touched  in  this  work,  but  the  chief  aim 
is  to  reach  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the  school  and  beyond 
its  training.  Wisconsin  is  another  State  which  has  taken  up  some 
such  work.  This  emphasizes  the  value  which  progressive  com- 
munities and  students  of  social  conditions  are  putting  upon  music. 

The  school  is  the  place  to  foster  the  love  of  good  music  and  to  train 
in  its  execution.  "One  mission  of  the  school  is  to  throw  over  every 
child's  life  in  school  years  all  that  is  best,  purest  and  noblest  in 
music."  And  again,  "Music  must  be  lifted  heaven-high  above  the 
multiplication  table  and  the  spelling  book  before  America  can  reap  the 
social  and  moral  effects  of  the  possibilities  of  the  ethical  power  of 
school  music." 

We  need  say  no  more  on  the  general  subject.  Its  value  is  appreci- 
ated; its  benefits  are  recognized.    How  to  advance  the  cause! 

One  way  suggests  itself  to  us:  Make  one  week  of  the  year  a 
NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  SONG.  Make  it  a  week  when  singing  shall 
have  pre-eminence  in  the  school,  when  it  will  be  a  prominent  part  of 
every  school  session,  when  even  it  may  take  the  place  of  some  of  the 
regular  sessions.  Make  it  a  week  devoted  to  musical  exercises  out- 
side of  school,  as  far  as  the  school  authorities  and  teachers  can  in- 
fluence it.  Make  it  a  week  when  the  national,  patriotic  and  familiar 
songs  shall  be  practiced  and  sung  in  the  schools  and  when  the  com- 
munity shall  respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  join,  in  its  various 
ways,  in  the  making  of  the  week  a  genuine  National  Week  of  Music. 
This  applies  to  the  district  school  and  the  community  it  serves,  as 
well  as  to  the  village  and  city  schools.  It  is  an  event  in  which  all 
schools  of  the  country  can  unite,  each  with  its  own  capacity  or  limita- 
tions.   Let  the  schools  lead  in  this  and  the  community  will  follow. 

It  is  greatly  desirable  that  a  uniform  week  be  selected  and  endorsed 
by  every  State  Department  of  Education.  There  is  a  contagion  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  thought  that  every  other  school  in  the  country  is 
joining  with  yours  in  song. 

What  week?  We  suggest  that  the  school  week  which  includes 
Washington's  birthday  be  chosen.  What  more  appropriate  time  could 
be  named,  especially  to  give  a  patriotic  impulse  to  the  singing. 

We  make  this  definite  proposal:  Let  us  have  a  National  Week  of 
Song  in  the  Schools.  Let  the  uniform  date  of  the  school  week  which 
includes  February  12th  each  year  be  chosen. 

We  hope  this  idea  will  find  a  favorable  response  in  the  ranks  of 
teachers,  in  their  organized  bodies,  and  with  the  school  authorities," 
and  thus  be  brought  into  full  force  and  effect. 


Teachers'  Exchange  and  Help-One-Another  Club — Continued 


the  wisdom  of  his  eight  years,  "she 
looks  like  she  don't  know  how  to  smile." 

Doesn't  that  give  you  something  to 
think  about  ?  It  did  me.  It  took  me 
hack  to  my  own  third  grade  days  when 
a  smile  from  "teacher"  meant  so  much 
to  me.  And  it  isn't  with  the  very  little 
folks  alone  that  a  smile  has  such  a 
charm.  It  will  often  break  down  the 
reserve  of  the  apparently  diffident  older 
boys  and  girls. 

All  this  may  seem  trivial  to  you,  but 
if  it  is  true  that  many  of  us  "don't  know 
how  to  smile,"  it  is  high  time  that  we 
were  learning.  After  all  a  smile  is  a 
contagious  thing  and  it  wouldn't  take 
long  to  jret  wonderful  results  from  just 
a  little  more  warmth  and  friendliness. — 
Myrtle  E.  Warren,  Washington. 

A  Number  Game 

For  drill  in  mental  numbers  the  chil- 
dren like  to  play  that  they  are  ponies  in 
a  circus  ring.  They  form  in  a  big  circle 
on  the  floor.  I,  taking  the  place  of  the 
trainer,  ask  number  combinations  rapidly, 
tapping  the  ponies  on  the  head.  The 
ones  who  answer  quickly  and  correctly 
remain  in  the  ring,  the  ones  who  miss 
are  not  allowed  to  act  in  the  circus. 
They  leave  for  special  training  later. — 
A.  G.  Crockett,  South  Carolina. 

A  School  Newspaper 

A  fine  plan  for  bringing  enthusiasm 
into  the  schoolroom,  making  better  com- 
positions and  arousing  interest  in 
the  school  is  to  publish  a  school  paper. 
It  is  most  successful  in  the  higher  grades, 
but  in  the  rural  school  all  the  pupils  can 
help.  Let  the  pupils  elect  an  editorial 
staff.  The  teacher  can  reserve  for  her- 
self the  position  of  editor-in-chief  and 
the  more  departments  one  has,  the  bet- 
ter. We  had  a  Story  Department,  Local 
News  Department,  Advertising  Column, 
and  Poet's  Corner.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren always  like  the  chance  for  advertis- 
ing.something  and  a  few  cents  may  be 
charged.  The  paper  can  be  issued  once 
a  month. 

Of  course  it  can  not  be  printed  and 
sent  around  to  subscribers  in  a  small 
school,  but  the  day  may  be  set  and  the 
parents  invited  in  to  hear  it  read.  In 
our  school  only  a  few  came  at  first,  but 
the  enthusiasm  grew  and  soon  the  par- 
ents were  as  interested  as  the  children. 
Its  benefits  proved  to  be  far-teaching. 

—A  SCHOOLMARM  OF  VERMONT. 

School  Outdoors 

When  the  warm  days  come,  as  a  spe- 
cial treat,  I  often  allow  my  pupils  to 
have  school  outdoors.  We  choose  some 
nice  shade.  Boards  laid  on  the  ground 
serve  as  seats.  The  pupils  bring  their 
books,  tablets  and  pencils  to  use.  Any 
continued  misconduct  is  a  signal  for  ad- 
journment indoors  but  this  is  seldom 
necessary  as  the  children  love  to  be  in 
the  open  air.  I  find  this  an  especially 
good  plan  the  last  session  of. the  day  when 
every  one  feels  somewhat  restless  and 
the  recitations  at  that  time  do  not  re- 
quire the  blackboard. — D.  M.  B.,  Ohio. 

A  Substitute  for  Water  Color 

In  my  language  class  in  a  country 
school,  we  were  studying  Maeterlinck's 
"  Blue  Bird. "  The  class  thought  it  would 
be  very  nice  to  make  blue  birds  to  dec- 
orate our  room.  But  several  difficulties 
confronted  us,  and  in  solving  them,  we 
discovered  a  plan  which  has  been  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  a  benefit 
to  us.  Believing  that  these  same  prob- 
lems are  to  be  found  in  most  country 
schools,  I  have  decided  to  pass  it  on. 

We  had  no  paper  heavy  enough  to 
make  the  birds,  nor  had  we  crayon  or 
w  ater  colors,  so  we  took  up  a  collection, 
each  child  giving  two  pennies.  (There 
were  ten  in  this  class. )  With  the  money 
we  bought  plain  white  drawing  paper 
and  a  package  of  blue  Angel  Dye.  We 
decided  to  make  our  brushes.  We  took 
straight  twigs  and  tied  several  strands  of 
common  binder  twine,  such  as  farmers 
use  in  tying  wheat  bundles,  tightly  to 
one  end  of  the  twigs.  After  this  was 
cut  off  even  and  the  twine  untwisted, 
the  brushes  were  soaked  in  water  a  while 
to  make  them  pliable. 

The  birds  were  made  by  cutting  a  body 
without  wings  from  the  drawing  paper. 
The  wings  were  then  cut  and  inserted 


in  a  slit  cut  in  the  bird's  back  They 
were  then  painted  on  both  Bides  with 
the  dye,  and  suspended  by  a  thread  from 
a  wire  drawn  across  the  front  of  the 
room. 

Our  makeshift  paint  and  brushes  were 
such  a  pleasure  we  bought  red  and  yel- 
low dye,  and  by  using  the  back  of  wall 
paper,  we  have  made  some  really  good 
drawings.  Each  child  furnishes  three 
small  pans  (tops  of  cans,  etc.,)  for  the 
paint.  The  dye  is  dissolved  and  kept  in 
large  bottles,  and  it  is  very  little  trouble 
to"  fill  the  pans  at  the  beginning  of  each 
drawing  period. —Mabel  Reilly,  Mis- 
souri. 

Matching  Words  to  Pictures 

Each  first  grade  child  has  printed  or 
written  on  small  cards  at  his  seat  On 
the  back  of  each  is  his  name.  When 
through  with  seat  work  he  quietly  goes 
to  a  table  and  matches  his  words  with 
pictures.  As  new  name  words  are 
learned,  new  pictures  and.  cards  are 
added.  The  second  grade  then  look  over 
the  work  and  can  easily  find  who  made 
a  mistake.  When  mistakes  are  cor- 
rected, the  cards  are  left  on  the  table 
and  each  child  independently  finds  his 
own  cards  and  returns  them  to  his  box. — 
S.  E.  Rice,  Colorado. 

Making  the  Basket  Dust  Whole 

A  common  failing  of  w  ;?te  baskets  is 
that  dust,  pencil  shavings,  _  '  other  fine 
material  will  sift  through  to  the  floor. 
A  simple  remedy  for  this  is  to  get  a 
shallow  pan  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  and  simply  set  it  into  the  basket. 
A  partially  worn-out  pan  does  well 
enough  for  this  purpose,  and  will  save 
much  dirt  under  the  basket. — W.  T.  Mil- 
ler, Massachusetts. 

Spelling  Battles 

Spelling  seems  to  be  an  uninteresting 
subject  and  children  lose  interest  in  it 
unless  it  is  taught  in  different  ways. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  which  I  find  very 
helpful. 

Give  your  school  a  series  of  short  talks 
on  the  value  of  good  spelling.  Conduct 
at  different  times  thereafter  a  series  of 
Spelling  Battles  between  two  armies 
headed  by  two  captains.  A  banner  for 
the  winning  army  keeps  Tip  interest.  All 
soldiers  who  miss  a  word  are  wounded  or 
hit  by  a  cannon  ball  and  must  be  seated 
till  the  battle  is  over.  Then  a  doctor, 
appointed  by  the  teacher,  goes  over  the 
battlefield  learning  who  has  recovered 
( learned  to  spell  the  word  he  missed). 
Medicine  (writing  the  word  carefully 
twenty-five  or  thirty  times)  is  given  to 
those  who  fail  to  recover  on  schedule 
time.  Such  a  series  of  battles  seems  to 
arouse  the  pupils  to  the  point  where  they 
are  anxious  for  spelling  class  to  come. — 
Clara  Holland,  Minnesota. 


TO  AID 

IGESTION 

If  your  dinner  distresses,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  brings  quick  relief.  Makes 
digestion  natural  and  easy. 

Horsford's 


Acid  Phosphate. 
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A  Vacation  Trip  to  California 


By  Mary  Richards  Gray 


"Keep  not  standing,  fix'd  and  rooted, 

Briskly  venture,  briskly  roam; 
Head  and  hand,  where'er  thou  foot  it, 

And  stout  heart  still  are  home. 
In  each  land  the  sun  does  visit, 

We  are  gay,  whate'er  betide; 
To  give  room  for  wandering  is  it 

That  the  world  was  made  so  wide.  " 

This  year  there  are  special  reasons  for 
making  a  trip  to  California.  You  are 
specially  invited  to  attend  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  Panama-California 
Exposition  at  San  Diego  arranged  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  To  teachers  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Oakland  will  add 
special  force  to  the  invitation.  More 
than  this  the  citizens  of  the  entire  State 
have  arranged  to  entertain  you  and  in 
gala  array  now  await  your  coming.  The 
great  summer  playground  — ■  Europe  — 
being  closed  to  tourists — why  not  see  the 
most  interesting  part  of  your  own  coun- 
try— the  West  ?  It  is  a  realm  filled  with 
interest  and  delight.  It  has  immensity, 
variety  and  charm,  the  most  delightful, 
the  most  alluring,  the  most  charming 
part  being  Southern  California,  the  land 
of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

Having  decided  upon  a  vacation  trip 
to  California  make  the  most  of  your 
opportunity  by  making  ample  prepara- 
tion. Travel  is  both  culture  and  educa- 
tion and  worth  much  effort  to  secure, 
and  the  more  preparation  you  make  the 
more  pleasure  and  information  you  will 
get  out  of  it.  The  different  railroad  and 
steamship  companies  are  offering  all 
kinds  of  inducements  to  secure  patron- 
age, and  each  one  gives  access  to  one  or 
more  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  West, 
therefore  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  choos- 
ing intelligently  and  planning  well  to 
economize  time  as  well  as  money.  On 
the  way  to  the  Fair  you  will  pass 
through  or  near  a  dozen  attractive 
sections  of  our  country  in  any  one  o.f 
which  you  could  spend  all  the  time  at 
your  disposal  with  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit, — the  Rockies  in  and  around  Den- 
ver, the  ruined  cities  of  the  cliff  dwel- 
lers of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona, the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  environs,  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  Clacier  Na- 
tional Park,  Seattle  and  Portland,  the 
mining  camps  of  Nevada  and  Montana. 
Allow  for  R.  R.  travel  from  points 
east  of  Chicago,  round  trip  about 

 10  days 

Choose  one  of  these  three  best  side 
trips — Yellowstone  Park,  Glacier 
National  Park,  Grand  Canyon.. 10  days 
San  Francisco  Fair  and  environs.  .25  days 

Los  Angeles,  beaches,  etc  20  days 

San  Diego  Fair,  City  and  environs 

 10  days 


Total  75  days 

SIDE  TRIPS 
To  the  transcontinental  traveler  the 
Yellowstone  Park  offers  the  most  allur- 
ing invitation.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  and  peculiar  regions  of  the 
world,  a  marvelous  section  of  dormant 
volcanism — of  geysers,  hot  springs,  can- 
yons, rivers,  falls,  mountains  and  for- 
ests. The  park  contains  3,312  square 
miles,  or  2,142,720  acres..  It  has  been 
made  easy  of  access  and  comfortable  for 
travel.  The  government  has  built  good 
roads  reaching  the  main  points  of  inter- 
est, and  comfortable  coaches  convey 
tourists  by  easy  stages  to  the  large  mod- 
ern hoteis  or  the  permanent  camps  lo- 
cated through  the  Park.  The  regular 
route  covers  some  150  miles  of  coaching 
and  occupies  six  days.  This  can  be 
shortened  if  desired,  by  omitting  some 
portions  of  the  route,  but  the  full  time 
should  be  used  if  possible.  This  schedule 
allows  for  ample  time  to  enjoy  the  great 
features  of  the  Park— the  geysers  and 
the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  these  which 
have  given  to  the  Park  its  unique  quality 
and  world-wide  fame.  No  brief  descrip- 
tion can  bring  either  of  these  features 
fully  to.  the  eye.  They  should  be  seen. 
But  it  indicates  somethng  to  mention  one 
of  the  former,  the  most  famous  but  not 
the  largest,  Old  Faithful.  Every  sixty- 
five  minutes,  with  scarcely  a  variation, 
this  most  renowned  of  all  the  geyser 
family  sends  a  column  of  water  to  a 


height  of  125  to  150  feet.  The  eruption 
continues  from  five  to  eight  minutes  and 
the  quantity  of  water  expelled  is  stated 
to  be  1,500,000  gallons  at  each  eruption. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  geysers,  varying 
in  character  but  each  with  a  beauty  and 
interest  of  its  own.  Then  there  is  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  which 
has  been  styled  "the  supreme  scenic 
pageant  of  earth."  Other  canyons  may 
be  larger,  or  deeper,  or  wider,  but  in  t  he 
wonderful  combination  of  color  and  the 
infinite  sculptural  effects  this  is  not 
equalled.  While  it  is  these  geysers  and 
boiling  springs  and  canyons  which  give 
the  park  its  unique  place  as  a  tourist  re- 
sort, it  abounds  in  other  attractions  which 
would  be  supreme  in  other  and  less  in- 
teresting surroundings.  It  is  one  of  the 
surprises  to  the  tourist  to  find  after  rid- 
ing miles  apparently  in  the  very  depths 
of  a  mountain  wilderness,  remote  from 
every  sign  of  habitation,  to  find  at  the 
end  of  his  day's  ride  a  magnificent  and 
well  appointed  hotel,  with  a  capacity  of 
500  to  800  guests.  The  chief  entrance 
to  the  park  is  at  Gardiner  on  the  north, 
reached  by  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad.  Hereon  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  park,  stands  the  large  lava  arch 
erected  by  the  Government  to  designate 
its  entrance.  This  entrance  to  Wonder- 
land is  five  miles  from  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  one'  of  the  wonderful  natural 
features  of  the  park,  the  location  of 
Fort  Yellowstone.  This  is  really  the 
capital  of  the  park,  as  at  this  attractive 
military  post  are  quartered  the  troops 
who  patrol  the  park.  The  military  com- 
mandant is  the  acting  superintendent  of 
the  park.  There  are  entrances  to  the 
park  also  from  Yellowstone  station  on 
the  west  and  Cody  on  the  east. 

Intensely  interesting,  but  not  well 
known  because  it  has  been  open  to  the 
public  for  only  about  four  years,  is  the 
Glacier  National  Park  in  Northern  Mon- 
tana on  the  border  line  between,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  reached 
directly  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 
Its  specialty  is  mountain  scenery  and 
glaciers.  Here  are  the  best  true  gla- 
ciers to  be  seen  short  of  Alaska.  The 
majority  of  people  ''do"  the  park  on 
horseback,  some  few  walk.  Each  season 
sees  new  trails  built,  new  hotels  and  im- 
proved service  on  the  lakes.  The  ac- 
commodations all  through  the  park  are 
wonderfully  good,  first-class  hotels,  cheap 
hotels,  little  cabins  fitted  up  for  light 
housekeeping,  and  even  wigwams  with 
arrangements  for  fire  and  detached 
kitchens.  There  is  ample  provision  every- 
where for  physical  comforts — fire,  food, 
good  beds,  blankets,  etc.  While  the 
specialty  here  is  the  glaciers,  there  are 
all  kinds  of  opportunities  for  studying 
Indians,  their  history  and  legends,  as 
well  as  botany  and  geology. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is 
the  greatest  scenic  wonder  of  America, 
if  not  of  the  entire  world,  and  never  yet 
has  proved  a  disappointment  to  any  one. 
It  is  all  that  everybody  has  ever  said  it 
was — and  much  more.  No  one  has  ever 
adequately  described  or  painted  it  or  ever 
will.  It  is  a  deep  gorge,  wonderful  in 
formation  and  color  and  will  in  realiza- 
tion transcend  your  wildest  dreams.  It 
is  reached  by  a  branch  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  from  Ash  Fork,  Arizona.  The  big 
El  Tovar  Hotel  on  the  rim  of  the  Can- 
yon offers  all  the  comforts  of  a  city  hos- 
telry. Near  it  are  lesser  hotels,  tents 
anil  cabins  in  which  you  can  make  your 
living  cost  as  little  or  as  much  as  you 
like.  As  here  it  is  sometimes  foggy  and 
hazy  for  several  days  at  a  time,  arrange 
to  stay  for  a  number  of  days  to  be  sure 
of  getting  at  least  one  good  view.  The 
trail  leading  down  into  the  canyon  is 
seven  miles  in  length,  a  narrow  ledge 
cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  fearful  gorge 
hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  Going  down 
is  worse,  if  anything  than  coming  up, 
because  by  the  time  you  are  ready 
to  come  back  up  you  are  in  possession 
of  a  little  experience,  and  are  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  lingering  on 
the  brink  of  eternity.  You  can  comfort 
yourself  with  the  fact  that  the  guides 
are  experienced  men,  the  burros  very 
sure-footed,  knowing  little  animals — ac- 
cidents of  rare  occurrence.  Incident- 
ially  be  assured  that  men  become  just 
as  nervous,  excited  and  hysterical  over 


The 

Evolution 
of  Dentifrices 

It  is  a  fine  art  to  make  a  perfect  dentifrice 
-one  which  will  clean  and  polish  with- 
out scratching  -  which  will  fulfill  in  a 
thorough  and  harmless  manner  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Dentifrice    dental  friction. 
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Ribbon 
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It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  dentifrices  generally 
contained  infusorial  earth,  cuttle-bone,  pum- 
ice and  other  bases,  all  far  too  harsh  for  the 
delicate  enamel  of  the  teeth,  which,  once  in- 
jured, cannot  be  restored  by  nature.  In  time 
these  materials  were  largely  discarded  and  the 
less  harsh  precipitated  chalk  became  the  ac- 
cepted base  of  the  better  dentifrices. 


Colgate  &  Company,  not  satisfied  with  the  best 
chalk  to  be  bought  on  the  open  market  experi- 
mented in  their  laboratories  until  they  had 
perfected  a  chalk  free  from  sharp  angular  par- 
ticles ;  a  chalk  that  will  cleanse  and  polish  with- 
out scratching.  We  make  only  enough  of  this 
for  use  in  our  own  dentifrices— and  so  far  as 
we  know,  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
make  their  own  base.  This  is  an  evidence  of 
of  the  care  used  in  making  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 


In  advertising— as  in  manufacturing— we  choose 
scrupulously.  What  we  say  about  Ribbon  Den- 
tal Cream  is  as  conscientiously  examined  as 
what  we  put  into  it.  Efficiency  with  safety 
characterizes  the  making — efficiency  with  truth 
characterizes  the  advertising.  Every  advertise- 
ment is  written  with  the  hope  that  after  read- 
ing you  will  test  its  truth.  As  you  do  so,  you 
have  our  word  that  it  is  true. 


In  forming  habits  of  persona]  hygiene  among 
your  pupils  you  may  have  found  care  of  the 
teeth  difficult  to  establish.  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  you  will  find  is  of  great  assistance  be- 
cause it  is  so  delicious  in  flavor  that  children 
like  its  use.  It  has  the  necessary  body  to 
cleanse  thoroughly-  which  rinsing  or  brushing 
with  a  liquid  alone  cannot  do. 


Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  does  six  things 
—and  does  them  well. 

1—  Checks  the  growth  of  decay-germs. 

2—  Corrects  an  acid  condition  of  the  mouth. 

3—  Delights  by  its  delicious  flavor. 

4 —  Cleans  thoroughly  withou.t  injurious  chem- 

icals. 

5—  Polishes  the  teeth  to  natural  whiteness  with- 

out harmful  grit. 

6—  -Leaves  the  mouth  wholesome  and  the  breath 

pure. 


COLGATE'S 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

is  a  complete  dentifrice — you  too  should  use  it. 
COLGATE  &  CO.    Established  1806    NEW  YORK. 
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the  trip  as  women  ami  make  just  as  big- 
fools  of  themselves.  It  is  a  matter  of 
having  nerve  and  keeping  your  head.  If 
you  decide  against  going  down  and  con- 
tent yourself  with  the  views  to  be  had 


Along  Gardiner  River,  near  Gardiner  Gateway,  Yellowstone 
Park 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 


from  the  rim,  you  will  have  your  money's 
worth. 

These  three  national  parks  are  on  the 
way  to  California,  two  on  the  northern 
and  one  on  the  southern  route,  and  in 
my  opinion  offer  a  great  deal  for  the 
money  expended.  Incidentally,  no  mat- 
ter what  route  you  choose,  you  will  see 
something  of  the  Great  American  Desert 
and  of  the  Rockies  and  Sierras.  The 
only  thing  is  that  you  will  want  to  spend 
your  whole  summer  instead  of  ten  clays 
in  these  parks ;  however,  a  half  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread.  As  to  stop-overs, 
a  few  hours  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
cities  like  Salt  Lake,  Vancouver,  Se- 
attle, Portland.  In  each  of  them  for  a 
hurry-up  view  take  the  observation 
motor  omnibuses.  For  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  they  go  to  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  minimum  of  time.  But  all 
of  this  is  on  the  side,  the  main  thing 
being  California  and  her  two  big  fairs. 

the  panj.:ja-pacific  international 
exposition 

The  great  Fair  at  San  Francisco  opened 
on  February  20th  and  will  remain  open 
until  December  4th.  The  dominant  idea 
of  this  Exposition  is  the  joining  of  Oc- 
cident and  Orient  by  means  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  In  planning  the  "Jewel  City" 
by  the  Golden  Gate  the  most  famous  ar- 
tists, sculptors  and  architects  have  had 
a  hand,  chief  among  them  being  Jules 
Guerin.  At  their  suggestion  the  638 
acres  of  ground  facing  the  Golden  Gate- 
old  North  Beach — has  been  transformed 
into  a  wonder  city  with  architecture 
modeled  after  that  of  Cartagena,  Mon- 
terey and  Mexico  City.  In  color  the 
buildings  are  creamy  white  with  cupolas 
and  roofs  of  gold,  black,  vivid  blues  and 
greens,  a  brilliant  massing  of  color  that 
awaits  the  softening  touch  of  the  bright 


California  sun.  The  architecture  is 
largely  Spanish,  the  coloring  Oriental, 
the  general  effect  marvelously  beautiful 
and  artistic.  The  Fair  is  a  genuine  ex- 
position and  not  a  sentimental  imita- 
tion. On  the  empty 
buildings  $50,000,000 
was  spent.  Forty 
nations  and  forty- 
four  States  are 
participating.  There 
are  80,000  single  and 
group  exhibits  cover- 
ing the  range  of 
human  interest.  As 
much  as  possible  the 
exhibits  have  been 
limited  to  things 
originated  within  the 
last  ten  years  or 
since  the  St.  Louis 
Fair.  B  y'  way  o  f 
special  entertainment 
there  are  to  be  over 
200  contests  and 
tournaments  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and 
fully  500  different 
conventions  will  meet 
under  the  auspices 
of  the  Exposition. 
The  beautiful  walled 
city  with  its  illusion 
of  permanence  and 
solidarity  as  well  as 
of  which  it  is  a  part  is  worth 


the  city 
seeing. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  ENVIRONS 

With  tourists  San  Francisco  is  always 
a  favorite  city.  Today  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  about  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  rebuilt  itself  during  the  past  nine 
years.  From  "The  Seeing  San  Fran- 
cisco" omnibuses  and  the  street  cars 
you  can  get  a,  good  general  idea  of 
the  place.  The  one  great  tourist  attrac- 
tion is  Chinatown,  an  Oriental  City 
with  20,000  inhabitants,  in  the  very 
heart  of  San  Francisco.  Here  you  can 
spend  hours  inspecting  the  curios  and 
silks  offered  in  the  lovely  shops  and 
watching  the  people.  You  will  be  car- 
ried away  and  want  to  buy  everything 
you  see.  Delay  making  your  purchases 
until  ready  to  leave  town  and  you  will 
save  yourself  from  carting  home  a  lot 
of  junk. 

Another  great  attraction  of  the  city  is 
the  food  offered  at  hotels  and  German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Hungarian, 
Japanese,  Turkish,  Chinese,  as  well  as 
American  Cafes.  Epicures  consider  it 
very  fine  and  the  prices  asked  are  not 
exorbitant.  Primarily  San  Francisco  is 
not  a  city  of  homes.  The  cities  of  homes 
are  across  the  Bay.  Here  is  the  site  of 
Oakland,  where  the  National  Education 
Association  meets.  Berkeley  has  the 
State  University  and  a  wonderful  open 
air  Greek  Theater.  Mt.  Tamalpais  has 
a  railroad  to  its  top.  The  trip  up  is 
pleasant  and  gives  you  a  fine  panorama 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  real 
mountain  and  gives  the  real  thrills  of 
mountain  climbing. 

In  and  near  Sausalito  as  well  as  down 
the  Peninsula  you  can  find  many  red- 
woods. They  grow  only  on  the  Coast 
Range  in  a  belt  running  from  a  point 


Ctrptji'iyhl  by  llaijnes,  »S7.  Paul. 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  Yellowstone  Park 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 


below  Monterey  north  to  Oregon.  In 
size  they  are  only  a  little  smaller  than 
the  sequoias  (sequoia  gigantea)  found 
only  on  the  western  slope  of  the  High 
Sierras  in  a  belt  about  268  miles  long  in 
which  the  greatest  numbers  are  in  a 
section  south  of  the  King's  River.  Many 
of  these  gigantic  trees,  are  from  3000 
to  5000  years  old,  perhaps  older, 
and  if  you  cannot  go  to  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  in  which  there  are  pro- 
tected groves  of  them,  make  sure  of 
seeing  the  redwoods,  their  very  near 
relatives,  of  equally  great  antiquity. 
Down  the  Peninsula  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  magnificent  suburban  places  with 
beautiful  grounds.  Stanford  Univei'sity 
at  Palo  Alto  built  in  Mission  style  almost 
under  a  single  roof,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
most  artistic  group  of  University  build 
ings  in  the  United  States. 

Farther  down  the  Coast  is  Monterey, 
the  capital  of  the  State  in  early  Spanish 
times,  a  quaint,  interesting  city  from 
which  runs  the  famous  Forty-Mile  Drive 
through  the  flowery  Paradise  and  down 
the  near-by  seashore.  In  and  around 
San  Francisco  as  well  as  all  through  the 
State,  are  good  roads  and  miles  of  them 
for  those  who.  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
motor  cars.  Of  the  3000  miles  of  State 
roads  being  built,  2000  miles  have  been 
surveyed  and  1036  miles  are  completed, 
or  will  be  very  soon. 
Automobile  trips  to 
most  places  in  the 
State  are  pleasur- 
able experiences. 

SIDE    TRIPS  REQUIR- 
ING FROM  TWO  DAYS 
TO  TWO  WEEKS 

Lake  Tahoe  in  the 
High  Sierras  on  the 
Nevada  border. 

The  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  with 
wonderful  mountain 
scenery. 

The  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  in  which 
are  many  of  the 
sequoias. 

Sacramento  Valley 
in  which  farming 
operations  are  car- 
ried on  on  a  very 
large  scale. 

San  Jose  and  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley, 
another  wonderful 
farming  section. 

LOS  ANGELES  AND 
ENVIRONS 

Los  Angeles  is  the 
metropolis  of  the 
Southland,  the  larg 
est  city  west  of  St. 
Louis.  It  covers  a 
hundred  square  miles 
of  territory  and  is 
spread  out  over 
heights  and  flat 
country.  It  is 
essentially  a  city  of 
homes.  In  no  large  city  in  the  coun- 
try do  so  many  people  live  in  their  own 
homes  as  here.  In  no  city  are  there 
more  distinctive  or  more  interesting 
types  of  architecture  than  here  where 
the  bungalow  has  the  leading  place. 

From  Los  Angeles  all  the  beach  and 
foothill  cities  are  very  accessible,  there- 
fore it  is  a  good  place  for  headquarters. 
Another  thing,  it  is  a  [city,  in  which  liv- 
ing is  comparatively  cheap.  You  can 
get  a  room  with  housekeeping  privileges, 
or  a  small  apartment  with  kitchenette 
for  a  moderate  price  and  do  your  own 
cooking.  Actual  food  for  one  person 
need  not  cost  more  than  ten  dollars  a 
month.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  very 
cheap. 

WORTH  WHILE  TRIPS  REQUIRING  ONE  OR 
TWO  DAYS 

The  three  much  advertised  trolley  trips 
out  from  Los  Angeles,  each  one  100 
miles  of  trolley  riding  for  a  dollar. 

Pasadena, — one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  beautiful  small  towns  in  the  world. 
Its  famous  drive  is  Orange  Grove  Avenue. 
Griffith  Park,  3015  acres  in  extent,  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  largest 
natural  parks  in  the  world. 

A  trip  over  the  Kite-Shaped  Track  of 
the  Santa  Fe  to  San  Bernardino  and  Red- 
lands — two  loop  routes  that  give  you  a 
greater  variety  of  scenery  and  take  you 


over  more  country  than  any  other  two 
trips  in  the  Southland. 

Catalina  Island,— with  its  marine  gar- 
dens which  can  be  viewed  through  boats 
with  glass  bottoms,  aquarium  and  zo- 
ological station,  etc. 

Riverside, — "a  garden  plat  ten  miles 
long"  with  world  famed  orange  and 
lemon  groves. 

Mt.  Lowe, — reached  by  trolley  and  a 
mountain  railroad.   Wonderful  panorama. 

Long  Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Redondo, 
and  Venice, — beach  cities  with  all  kinds 
of  amusements  and  facilities  for  surf 
bathing.  * 

THE  PAN  AM  A -CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION 

The  Fair  at  San  Diego  like  that  at 
San  Francisco  ce  lebrates  the  idea  of  the 
linking  of  Occident  and  Orient  by  means 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  buildings  are 
of  a  light  creamy  color  with  bright  col- 
ored roofs  and  are  set  in  Magic  Gardens. 
In  making  and  beautifying  these  gardens, 
2,000,000  plants  have  been  used.  The 
exhibits  show  particularly  those  things 
that  pertain  to  western  colonization, 
civic,  industrial  and  agricultural  prog- 
ress. Like  the  San  Francisco  Exposi- 
tion, the  San  Diego  Exposition  is  very 
much  worth  while,  and  the  railroad 
tickets  sold  to  San  Francisco  include  a 
trip  to  San  Diego. 


Golden  Gate,  Yellowstone  Park 


THE  MISSIONS 

The  California  Missions  founded  by 
Father  Serra  and  his  Franciscan  assist- 
ants are  twenty-two  in  number.  They 
form  a  chain  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco.  They  are  a  day's  trip 
on  foot  apart  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance back  from  the  seacoast.  They 
were  built  between  1769-1824,  secu- 
larized in  1834,  and  restored  by  the 
Landmarks  Society  since  1903.  The  fol- 
lowing ones  can  be  seen  without  much 
effort  being  easy  of  access: 

San  Francisco  de  Asis,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Santa  Clara,  in  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley near  San  Jose. 

San  Carlos  Borromeo,  in  Monterey. 

Santa  Barbara,  in  Santa  Barbara. 

San  Fernando,  fourteen  miles  north 
from  Los  Angeles  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

San  Gabriel,  eight  miles  from  Los  An" 
geles  by  troljey. 
San  Diego  Mission,  in  San  Diego. 

"California  is  calling,  calling  thee, 
With  the  luring  songs  of  earth  and  sky 
and  sea. 

Calling,  calling.  "Come  to  the  enchanted 
land 

God  is  holding   in  the   hollow   of  His 
hand. '  " 
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Delegates  and  Members  to  the 


N.  E.  A.  Convention 

Oakland-San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  16-17 

will  get  the  maximum  of  enjoyment  out  of  their  trip  if  they  travel  via  the 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Transcontinental  trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  "Over  the  Scenic  High- 
way" through  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  northwest — lake-dotted  Minnesota, 
Pyramid  Park  of  North  Dakota,  scenic  Montana,  across  the  Cascades  and  the  American 
Rockies,  along  the  Columbia  River,  through  the  Yakima  Valley — every  mile  a  picture. 
Comfortable  berths,  excellent  meals  via  "The  Route  of  the  Great  Big  Baked  Potato." 
Steamship  and  rail  connections  at  Seattle, Tacoma,  Portland — Great  Northern  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  at  Astoria  for  the 

California  Expositions 


Stop  off  at  Gardiner  Gateway  for  a  tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 

See  the  unusual  beauty  and  strange  phenomena  of  nature's  wonderland.  Send  for  free  descriptive  liter- 
ature and  detailed  information  regarding  the  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park,  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  Expositions. 


A.  M.  CLELAND 


General  Passenger  Agent 


Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


v 
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June  ipij 


See  the  great  Panama  Expositions 
in  California  this  year;  the  wonder- 
ful Southwest;  theColorado  Rockies, 
with  their  many  scenic  attractions; 
see  the  old  missions  of  the  early 
padres;  see  the  new  world  full  of 
promise  and  fulfillment — the  Gol- 
den West  You  see  all  on 


Sialic 


Go  one  way,  return  another — no  extra  cost. 
Only$62.50for  round  trip  from  Chicago;  $57.50  from  St.  Louis; 
$57.50  from  Memphis.  Correspondingly  low  fares  from  all 
Other  points.  Liberal  stopover  privileges.  Long  return  limit. 

We  maintain  travel  bureaus  in  all  important  cities.  Our 
representatives  are  travel  experts,  who  will  help  you  plan  a 
wonderful  and  an  economical  outing,  give  you  full  informa- 
tion about  California  and  the  Panama  Expo- 
sitions and  look  after  every  detail  of  your  trip. 
Interesting  literature  on  request. 

^  L  M.  ALLEN,  P.T.M.,  Room  723  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 

Both  Expositions  included  in  one  ticket 

at  no  extra  cott — San  Diego   ', 

—San  Francisco  -—^Sk. 


For  Your  Vacation 


New  York  City  offers  a  greater  diversity  of  interesting  enter- 
tainment and  educational  advantages  than  any  place  in  the  world. 

Special  tours  during  June,  July  and  August  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Tolson,  President  and  Manager  of 

The  Hotel  Bristol 

A  series  of  excursions  to  all  points  of  absorbing  interest  con- 
ducted by  experienced,  competent  guides  and  lecturers,  includ- 
ing trips 

By  Motor — Trolley — Steamship 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  view  the  world's  greatest  exhibits  of 
art,  architecture  and  science;  its  famous  museums,  monuments, 
statues,  churches,  clubs,  theatres,  public  buildings  and  sky 
scrapers,  zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  beautiful  parks  and 
thoroughfares,  harbor  and  shipping  industries,  warships  and 
navy  yards.  Steamer  trips  to  Sea  Side  resorts  and  up  the  Hud- 
son to  distant  points  of  historical  and  legendary  interest. 

Safe — Sane — Economical 

All  visitors  are  under  the  protection  of  the  management  of  the 
Hotel  Bristol  where  you  will  be  housed,  fed  and  entertained. 
There  will  be  no  compulsory  journeys  like  the  usual  "tourist 
schedule." 

Mr.  Tolson  has  just  published'  an  illustrated  booklet,  "Seeing 
New  York  at  minimum  cost"  which  tells  in  detail  how  you  can 
spend  a  week  in  New  York  at  small  cost,  and  which  is  sure  to 
prove  interesting,  instructive  and  memorable. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS— Write  today  for  the  booklet  and  our 

"special  offer  to  teachers"  which  explains  how  you  can  spend  a  week  in 
New  York  FREE  or  at  small  expense  to  yourself. 

■  Address  all  communications  to 

T.  E.  Tolson,  President, 

The  Hotel  Bristol  122  W.  49th  St.,  New  York  City 


A  Study  of  Everyday  Realities 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

In  talking  with  the  teacher,  I  found 
that  she  felt  that  these  "community  in- 
terests" followed  naturally,  in  a  city  at 
least,  the  "home  interests"  which  had 
been  considered  during  the  first  year. 

Previous  to  the  bakery  lessons,  the 
class  had  done  similar  work  on  the 
grocery  store.  A  collection  of  small 
baskets  holding  various  fruits  and  vege- 
tables modeled  in  clay  and  colored  by 
the  children  were  still  in  evidence  near 
the  bakery. 

Later  the  teacher  proposes  to  take  up 
the  meat  shop,  the  dry  goods  store 
and  the  furniture  store.  She  proposes 
to  encourage  the  children  to  collect  speci- 
mens and  advertisements  showing  the 
articles  sold  in  each  store,  and  to  make 
the  charts  themselves. 

It  is  very  evident  that  these  subjects 
make  an  excellent  basis  for  spelling  les- 
sons, the  words  being  such  as  children 
need  to  know.  In  order  to  make  num- 
ber work  significant  real  prices  are  used 
and  many  orders  written  from  day  to 
day.  The  arrangement  of  orders  gives 
system  and  organization.  In  writing  his 
own  orders,  each  child  exercises  choice. 
In  seeking  to  arrange  charts  around  a 
topic,  he  also  organizes  material. 

In  studying  these  everyday  topics,  chil- 
dren find  that  they  have  inspired  even 
artists  and  poets,  and  they  are  therefore 
raised  in  the  pupils'  estimation. 

In  the  Speyer  School,  this  study  of  the 
realities  of  everyday  life  is  being  ear- 
nestly worked  into  school  lessons.  The 
school  is  striving  to  make  good  little 
citizens.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  good 
results  in  hygienic  living  from  these 
early  talks  on  foods  and  cooking. 

A  little  real  cooking  is  carried  on  from 
this  grade  forward  in  the  school  kitchen, 
until,  in  the  fourth  year,  the  class  pre- 
pares a  luncheon,  in  the  fifth  a  breakfast, 
and  in  the  eighth  year  a  city  apartment 
has  been  hired  for  the  class  to  run.  Pupils 
are  appointed,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  to 
arrange  menus  and  work  these  out  while 
actually  living  in  this  apartment  from 
Friday  to  Saturday.  Three  teachers  live 
permanently  in  the  apartment. 


June  Poems  and  Cuttings 

(Coutinued  from  page  22) 

of  the  bush  is  behind  the  green  ground 
and  the  butterfly  is  on  the  bush. 

THE  FLAG 

Fling  out  the  flag,  0  children, 

That  all  the  world  may  see 
How,  cradled  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  child, 

The  love  of  the  flag  may  be; 
The  love  of  the  flag,  with  its  crimson 
bars 

And  field  of  blue  with  the  spangled  stars. 

Salute  the  flag,  0  children, 

With  grave  and  reverent  hand, 
For  it  means  far  more  than  the  eye  can 
see — 

Your  home  and  your  native  land! 
And  men  have  died  for  its  crimson  bars 
And  its  field  of  blue  with  the  spangled 
stars. 

Revere  the  flag,  O  children, 

Wherever  its  folds  you  see, 
For,  cradled  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  child. 

The  love  of  the  flag  may  be; 
The  love  of  the  flag,  with  its  crimson 
bars 

And  its  field  of  blue  with  the  spangled 
stars. 

Pray  for  the  flag,  O  children, 

That  never  a  traitor  bold 
Defame  a  bar  or  a  spangled  star, 
-  Or  sully  a  silken  fold!  ■ 
Yes,  pray  for  the  flag,  with  its  crimson 
bars 

And  its  field  of  blue  with  the  spangled 
stars. 

—Gertrude  E.  Heatlu 

Study — 

What  is  meant  by  "fling  out  the  flag  ?" 
Do  children  love  the  flag  ?  How  many 
here  do  ?  Why  ?    How  can  we  show  our 


love  for  it  ?   What  color  is  crimson 


1 

What  word  do  we  usually  use  instead  of 
' '  bars  ? ' '  What  does  ' '  spangled ' '  mean  ? 
What  is  a  salute?  (Learn  the  flag  salute. ) 
Learn  the  meaning  of  "grave"  and  "re\ 
erent. "  What  does  the  flag  stand  for  ? 
Can  you  tell  anything  of  the  men  who 


:  You,  too,  can  look  younger 

I  Six  to  ten  minutes  a  day  of  pleasant  exercise  for  the 
I  face — in  your  own  room — bring  a  quick  and  marvel- 
I  ously  youthful  expression.  Susanna  Cocroft'B 
J  Physical  Culture  for  the  Face  is  as  effective 
I  as  her  exercises  for  the  body  have  proven  to  be  ia  more  than 
i  70,000  cases.  Course  includes  care  of  hair,  eyes,  hands 
I  and  feet,  and  relieves  such  azeadduie  blemishes  as 
I  pouches  under  eyes,  wrinkles;  flabby,  thin 
1  neck;  double  chin,  crow's  feet,  tired  eyes,  sag- 
-:  fjiiiK  facial  niusrlps.  pimples;  thin,  dry  or  oily 
I  hair;  tender,  inflamed  feet;  rough,  red  hands, 
i  and  other  beauty-destroying  ailments. 

I  Write  for  FREE  booklet  today 

I  Learn  what  prompt  and  gratifying  results  you  can  secure, 
|  and  how  you  can  look  as  young  and  happy  as  you  should. 

Grace-Mildred  Culture  Course, 

624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,   D-pt.  5  ,  CHICAGO 


Are  you  going  to  the  Fairs 't 

gT»p '»  COLORADO 

Special  stop-over  trips  lor  teachers  at  very  Ion-  rates. 
Write.    M.  A.  CiREliG,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Summer  Homes 

«■  A  real  summer  home 
■ — -the  sort  you  have  al- 
ways thought  of  as  a  lux- 
ury beyond  you — can  be 
had  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  a  very  moderate  in- 
come. Turn  your  thoughts  to 

ERM0NT 


the  Green  Mountain  State — 
where  life  in  the  country  is 
worth  living.  Many  of  Na- 
ture's beauty  spots,  farms  or 
resort  locations,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  ridiculously  low 
prices. 

Write  today  for  free  books, 
published  by  the  State  of 
Vermont: 

"Vermont,  the  Land  of  Green  Mountains" 
"Vermont  Farms" 
"Vermont  Cottage  Sites" 
"Road  Map" 

Any  or  all  books  are  yours 
for  the  asking. 

GUY  W.  BAILEY.  Sec.  of  State, 
Publicity  Dept.      Essex  Junction,  Vt  I 
 '/ 


HOTEL 
MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 

29  East  29th  Street 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

NEW  YORK 

The  school  teacher  who  fails  to  visit  Sevr 
York  once  a  year  is  neglecting  her  educa- 
tion. Every  school  teacher  realizes  this. 

The  Hotel  Martha  Washington  (for 
women)  is  the  logical  place  to  stop. 

There  are  probably  few  school  teachers, 
as  well  as  women  from  nearly  all  walks  of 
life,  that  have  not  at  some  time  or  another 
been  either  permanent  or  transient  guests 
at  this  hotel. 

To  be  a  guest  at  the  Martha  Washington 
bespeaks  not  only  your  good  taste,  but  se- 
cures for  you  a  prestige,  not  alone  among  ac- 
quaintances but  with  business  institutions. 

Rooms  from  Sl.50  per  day  up,  European 
plan,  and  $1.00  per  day  for  parties  consist 
ing  of  five  or  more. 

Kestaurant  and  tea  room  prices  moderate. 

Booklet,  with  pictures,  sent  free. 


100  Envelopes  Your  name.*  address  3oc  postpaid 

"™  ».« » »  prmted  on  the  corner         r  r 
Samples  free.   D.  I.  BKESEISA,       Wheeler,  Indiana 


*  a  r      11*  Invitations! 

Wedding; 

HtO  Visiting 


N.  Oil  Engraving  Co., 


Invitations  Announcements  Etc 

>t  lettering  includ 
s  of  envelopes,  $2.5* 
samples. 

 g  Cards,    •    •    •  Sic 

1039  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,,  Pa, 
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Special 

N.E.A.  Convention 

Tour 

A  Special  Private  Train,  running  on 
special  schedule,  over  the  most  scenic 
routes.  Every  feature  that  makes  for 
comfortable,  carefree  travel  is  provided 
at  moderate  cost. 

Many  Other  Tours 

Special  arrangements  for  class  or 
party  travel  anywhere.  Let  us  help 
you  solve  your  travel  problems. 

The  REX  TOURS, 

1522-3  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 


an  rrancisco 
Exposition 

Delightful  all-expense  tour,  with  party  of  lim- 
ited numbers,  by  special  train,  visiting  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Grand  Canyon.  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  BU  Trees, San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle  and  Yellowstone  I'ark.  This 
tour  will  be  personally  conducted.  The  members 
of  the  party  will  be  care  free.  It  is  especially 
planned  lor  teachers  and  other  people  living  east 
of  Chicago.  Starts  July  3. 

For  BOOKLET  describing  tour  write 

HERMAN  C.  DE  GROAT, 
Prin.  of  Grammar  School  No.  31,  Buffalo,  N.V. 


THE  COAST  LINE  TO  4 

mMACKI  N  ACi 

DETROIT,        i  TOLEDO, 
CLEVELAND,  BUFFALO,  JPT.  HURON,  ALPI 
NIAGARA  FALLS.    4       .  ST.iGNACE. 


A  LAKE  TRIP  FOR  REST  AND  ' 
RECREATION 

Have  a  real  vacation  on  the  'Great  Lakes, 
the  most  enjoyable  and  economical  outing  In 
America.  The  cool  lake  breezes,  the  ever 
changing  scenes  along  the  shore,  and  the 
luxurious  steamers  of  the  D.  &  C.  Line  are 
positive  guarantees  that  you  will  enjoy  every 
minute  of  your  trip,  and  return  home  re- 
freshed and  glad  you  went. 

Dailv  service  between  Detroit,  and  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  and  Buffalo:  four  trips 
weekly  from  Toledo  and  Detroit  to  Mackinac 
Island  and  way  ports:  two  trips  weekly, 
special  steamer,  Cleveland  to  Mackinac 
Island,  no  stops  enroute  except  Detroit  and 
Alpena :  special  day  trips  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  during  July  and  August;  daily 
service  between  Toledo  and  Put-in-Bay, 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  on  D.  &  C.  Steamers 
between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  or  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  either  direction. 

Send    two    cent    stamp    for  Illustrated 
pamphlet   and  Great  Lakes  map.  Address 
L.  G.  Lewis.  G.  P.  A..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Philip  H.    McMillan.  Pres. 

A.    A.     SCHttNTZ.   VlCE-PRFS.    *•    GEML  WlG» 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  CO, 


PjtR^w^iiii™"iMiBjA 


tL 


European  Tours  Free 


We  operate  a 
special  plan  of 
particular  inter- 
est to  persons 
capable  of  organizing  their  own  European  Touring 
Parties  by  which  the  organizer  secures  his  or  her  cora- 
plete  expenses  EltliE.  You  can  easily  organize  a  party 
rwith  our  help.  We  make  all 
,  arrangements  and  furnish 
.ir  manager.  Also  tours  to 
,  South  America,    Spain,  the 
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Two  Envelopes  Tor  each.  Express  paid.  100  calling 
cards,  SOc.  Printed  and  engraved  samples  on  request. 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.  Box  A,  Painesville,  Qhio 
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EYES 


Gives 

almost  instant  -relief 
and  is  easily  applied.      For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indispensable  .  Booklet  free. 
2St  SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


OTK      Teacher«  need  not  lies: 

OHN  T,.  THOMF: 
■9  River  St.- 


have  died  for  it  ?  (Try  to  impress  the 
spirit  of  peace,  teaching  that  to  live  so 
that  our  flag  will  stand  for  the  right  i.s 
better  than  to  die  for  it. )  What  does 
"revere"  mean?  What  is  a  "traitor?" 
Learn  what  "defame"  and  "sully" 
mean.  Ought  we  to  pray  for  our  flag 
and  our  country  ?    Memorize  the  poem. 

Illustration — 

From  a  piece  of  red  paper  A%  by 
inches  cut  a  heart.  Paste  it  on  a  larger 
piece  of  drawing  paper.  From  white 
paper  2%  by  2l/2  inches  cut  a  flag.  Cut 
out  six  stripes  and  paste  on  the  heart. 
The  red  will  show  through.  Cut  a 
blue  field,  making  the  stars  with  a  pin 
or  needle.  If  preferred,  use  a  red  flag  on 
a  white  heart  to  make  correct  number 
of  stripes. 

DAISIES 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead ; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  night. 

And  often  when  I'm  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go; 
She  is  a  lady  sweet  and  fair, 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For,  when  at  morning  I  arise, 
There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 
She's  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them 
down 

Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Study- 
Do  you  ever  watch  the  stars  ?  What 
do  you  think  they  look  like  ?  What  else 
do  we  see  in  the  sky  ?  Does  it  stay  in 
the  same  place  in  the  sky  all  the  time  ? 
What  does  it  look  like  to  you?  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  on  the  ground  that 
looked  at  all  like  stars  in  the  sky  ? 
What  was  it  ?  Now  hear  what  one  little 
boy  thought.  (Read  and  study  the  poem. ) 
Illustration — 

From  a  piece  of  green  paper  2  by  A]4 
inches  cut  a  foreground  as  for  "Fuzzy 
Little  Caterpillar.  "  From  another  piece 
of  green  2  by  2%  inches  cut  stems  and 
leaves.  Paste  these  on  a  piece  of  gray 
or  blue  paper,  covering  the  base  of  the 
stems  with  the  foreground.  Fold  inch 
squares  into  eighths  and  cut  daisies. 
(By  cutting  one  petal  and  unfolding  you 
will  have  one  daisy.)  Cut  tiny  circles 
of  yellow.  Paste  the  white  daisy  on  its 
stem  and  place  the  yellow  center.  Cut 
stars  and  moon  of  pale  yellow  or  silver 
and  paste  in  the  sky.  A  more  simple 
cutting  may  be  made  by  cutting  only 
daisies  and  stems  to  arrange  as  a  border 
on  a  white  or  colored  paper  background. 
If  preferred,  the  yellow  centers  may  be 
made  with  crayola  or  water  colors, 


Summer  Vacation  Greeting 

By  Clara  A.  Nash 

Tune,  "Juanita" 

Schooldays  are  over, 

And  vacation  ours  again, 
Through  fields  of  clover 

Happy  will  we  reign. 
Now  we'll  seek  the  wildwood, 

Wake  the  daisy  in  the  dell, 
Called  to  duty  only 

By  the  wild  bluebell. 

(  horus — 

Good-by  until  fall, 

Gladly  then  we'll  greet  thy  rule; 
Farewell,  golden  days, 

Happy  days  of  school. 

Joys  of  the  wildwood 

Hold  a  charm  we  cannot  tell ; 
Go  then  and  listen 

'Neath  its  magic  spell. 
Seek  with  us  the  wildwood. 

Wake  the  daisy  in  the  dell, 
And  be  called  to  duty 

By  the  wild  bluebell. 

Chorus- 


;on,  SON' 


i  &  CO., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


Examine  yourself  whether  you  wish  to 
be  rich  or  to  be  happy.  If  you  wish  to 
be  rich  you  should  know  that  is  neither 
a  good  thing  nor  at  all  in  your  power; 
but  if  you  wish  to  be  happy,  you  should 
know  that  is  both  a  good  thing  and  in 
your  power,  for  the  one  is  a  temporary 
loan  of  fortune,  and  happiness  comes 
from  the  will. — Epictetus. 


For 

Your  Vacation 

Glacier 

National  Park! 


In  this  tremendous  out-of-door-land  a  glorious 
vacation  is  awaiting  you. 

Vacations  to  suit  every  taste  are  possible.  You  may 
tour  the  Park  by  auto-stage,  on  horse-back  or  a-foot. 
You  may  stop  at  luxurious  mountain  hotels  and  de- 
lightful chalet  groups,  or  in  a  pack  sack  you  may  "take 
your  hotel  with  you." 

Vacations  "over  trails  a-foot"  need  cost  no  more  than 
$1  per  day. 

Low  round  trip  fares  to  Glacier  Park  are  in  effect. 

California's  Expositions  via 
Glacier  Park! 

By  through  overland  trains,  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  via  Glacier  Park,  Spokane,  Cascade  Mountains,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland — enroute  a  tour  of  Glacier  National  Park — aboard  new  steam- 
ships Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  a  voyage  down  the  Pacific, 
Portland  via  Astoria  to  San  Francisco — travel  this  "Great  Northern  way" 
going  to,  or  returning  from,  the  Expositions. 

Send  for  Free  Glacier  Park  Literature — "Hotels  and  Tours," 
"Aeroplane  Map  Folder"  and  "Walking  Tours  Book" — and  Ex- 
positions Folder.    Clip  the  coupon  and  mail. 


'•See  America  First" 
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Glacier  National  Park 


H.  A.  NOBLE,  GenT  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 

C.  W.  PITTS,  General  A^ent,  Passenger  Department 
210  So.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

STEPHEN  LOUNSBERY,  General  Agent,  Pass'r  Dept. 
1184  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


nrnimnnrmrmii  mminnrnnnn!  mEiiiMiitiiiJinmmTjmrmiirit^rT! 


■ 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent.  Great  Northern  Railway  j 
Department  31.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Please  send  literature  about  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  j 
Great  Northern  Railway's  California  Exposition  tours. 
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"I  know  that 
Sanatogen 
will  help  you"— 

j  HE  man  who  has  watched  and  felt 
the  revitalizing  power  of  Sana- 
togen is  the  man  who  with  sincerity 
and  enthusiasm  will  recommend  its  use 
to  others,  because  he  knows  that  Sana- 
togen is  a  true  reconstructor  of  a  ner- 
vous system  weakened  by  worry,  over- 
work or  disease.  He  himself  has  felt 
the  benefits  of  its  use,  has  felt  its  won- 
derful tonic  action,  its  upbuilding,  re- 
juvenating effect  and  its  remarkable 
power  to  regenerate  digestion  and 
assimilation. 

Over  21,000  physicians  endorse  Sana- 
togen in  writing — and  it  is  today  the 
most  widely  recommended  article  of 
its  kind  because  it  "makes  good."  It 
is  able  to  do  so  because  it  is  a  true 
food  tonic,  a  union  of  purest  albumen 
of  milk  and  organic  phosphorus — two 
vital  essentials  of  nerve  repair. 

Add  to  the  endorsements  of  all  these  physi- 
cians the  grateful  praise  of  scores  of  famous 
men  and  women  who  have  written  to  tell  of 
Sanatogen' s  help — then  consider  if  YOU  too 
should  not  place  youT  confidence  in  Sanatogen 
as  the  way  to  better  health. 
Sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere  in  three 
sizes  from  $1 .00. 

Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of 
Medicine,  London,  1913. 

Amelia  E.  Barr,  Hit  WeU-kuown  authoress,  writes: 
"I  send  my  sincere  gratitude  for  Hie  marvelous 
help  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  Sanatogen. 
When  I  commenced  it  -seven  weeks  ago  1  was  in 
an  extremity  of  nervous  weakness  brought  on  by 
long  continued  mental  work,  accentuated  by  ttie 
shock  of  a  bad  fall  backward.  Slowly  at  first, 
but  surely,  it  steadied  and  strengthened  me,  so 
that  now  I  have  almost  my  usual  good  health. '* 
Mm,  .  Sara'n  Grand,  author  of  Lhe  "Heavenly 
Twins/'  writes  : 

"I  began  to  take  Sanatogen  after  nearly  four 
years  enforced  idleness  from  extreme  debility 
and  felt  the  benefit  almost  immediately.  And 
now  alter  taking  it  steadily  three  times  a  day  for 
twelve  weeks  I  find  myself  able  to  enjoy  both 
work  and  play  again  and  also  am  able  to  do  as 
much  of  both  as  I  ever  did." 


Gymnastic  Stories 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

9.  How  funny  the  ducks  waddle !  They 
make  us  laugh  to  watch  them. 

All  stoop  and  place  hands  on  knees. 
With  a  "quack,  quack,"  move  forward 
in  the  circle,  like  clucks,  edging  one  side 
of  the  body  forward,  then  the  other.  If 
the  children  have  ever  seen  ducks,  they 
will  quickly  grasp  the  idea. 

10.  Aunt  Mary  has  some  fine  peacocks 
who  spread  their  beautiful  fan-like  tails 
for  us  to  admire.     See  how  they  strut! 

Stand  erect,  hold  heads  high;  place 
fingers  together  in  front  of  chest  and 
make  a  sweeping  movement  outward 
and  upward  with  arms  until  they  are  in 
horizontal  position  at  sides,  representing 
the  spreading  of  the  tail.  Then  walk 
around  the  circle,  raising  knees  high  and 
placing  foot  down  carefully  at  each  step. 
Raise  and  lower  arms  slightly  while 
walking.    This  may  be  done  to  music. 

11.  We  are  promised  cherry  pie  for 
dinner,  so  we  climb  up  into  the  tree  and 
gather  the  cherries  for  Aunt  Mary. 

Stretch  arms  overhead  and  raise  knees 
alternately  by  count.  Reach  for  the 
cherries  on  "One;"  place  in  pail  (rep- 
resented by  curved  left  arm)  on  "Two." 
Change  arms  and  do  this  rhythmically. 
(See  illustration  on  page  34.) 

12.  This  is  Aunt  Mary's  churning  day 
and  so  in  turn  she  lets  us  help  her  at  the 
dasher.  What  fun  it  is  to  peep  in  when 
she  lifts  the  lid,  and  watch  the  butter 
form. 

Stand  and  grasp  an  imaginary  dasher 
of  an  old-fashioned  churn.  Bend  trunk 
forward  on  "One;"  straighten  on  "Two." 
(See  illustration  on  page  34.)  This 
may  be  done  in  rhythm,  using  two-part 
music. 

13.  The  men  of  the  farm  are  over  in 
the  woods  chopping  down  trees  to  build 
a  corn-crib,  and  Uncle  Bob  says  we  may 
go  over  there  for  a  while  and  watch 
them.  We  cross  a  little  brook  on  the 
way,  and  all  run  and  try  to  jump  over  it 
without  getting  the  feet  wet. 

Mark  off  a  space  in  the  circle,  by 
placing  two  small  sticks  just  far  enough 
apart  so  that  the  children  can  jump  the 
space  easily;  gradually  increase  the  dis- 
tance. All  run  and  jump  over  the 
"brook."  This  affords  both  fun  and 
good  exercise. 

14.  The  men  are  chopping  down  trees 
to  make  timber. 

Stand  astride.  Clasp  hands,  and  on 
"One"  raise  them  to  left  shoulder;  on 
"Two"  swing  them  downward,  bending 
trunk  forward.  Swing  alternately  to 
left  and  right  shoulders.  Make  this  a 
very  vigorous  exercise  followed  by  deep 
breathing.    Count  for  the  exercise. 

15.  This  is  the  way  the  men  will  build 
the  crib. 

Place  left  hand  on  knee,  and  with  the 
right  make  motion  of  sawing,  then  of 
hammering.  This  may  be  done  to  two- 
part  music. 

16.  On  the  way  back  to  the  barn-yard 
we  chase  some  beautiful  butterflies. 

All  run  lightly  around  circle,  reaching 
up  as  if  trying  to  catch  butterflies. 

17.  We  find  some  barrel  hoops  and  by 
means  of  a  stick  roll  them  all  over  the 
yard. 

Run  around  the  circle,  making  motions 
of  rolling  a  hoop.  (See  illustration  on 
page  34. ) 

18.  Uncle  Bob  brings  us  a.  long  rope 
and  says  that  we  may  jump  rope.  We 
take  partners  and  all  have  a  turn. 

In  twos,  make  motions  of  jumping 
rope  while  running  around  the  circle. 
(See  illustration  on  page  35.) 
19.  On  top  of  the  barn  there  is  a 
weather-vane  which  shows  us  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing.  We  will  show 
you  how  it  turns. 

Stand  in  a  circle  and  raise  arms  side- 
wise.  Place  right  foot  forward  On 
count,  turn  or  twist  the  body  to  the  right, 


keeping  the  feet  firmly  on  the  ground. 
This  is  a  good  trunk  exercise.  Reverse. 

20.  Let  us  run  down  to  the  little 
brook  and  wade  in  it. 

Place  hands  on  hips.  Raise  knees  high 
while  moving  around  the  circle.  This  is 
a  good  leg  exercise  and  it  may  be  done 
rhythmically.  (The  music  ''Wading  in 
the  Snow"  is  good  music  for  this  exer- 
cise, though  the  words,  of  course,  are 
not  appropriate.  It  was  published  in 
January,  1915. ) 

21.  Let  us  have  a  game  of  "Tag" 
before  Uncle  Bob  hitches  up  the  horses 
to  take  us  back  home. 

Cross  Tag— One  player  is  chosen  to  be 
"  It.  "  He  calls  out  the  name  of  another 
player,  to  whom  he  at  once  gives  chase. 
A  third  player  at  any  point  in  the  chase 
may  run  between  the  one  who  is  "It" 
and  the  one  whom  he  is  chasing,  where- 
upon this  third  player  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  the  chase  instead  of  the  second. 
At  any  time  a  fourth  player  may  run 
between  this  player  and  the  chaser,  di- 
verting the  chase  to  himself,  and  so  on, 
indefinitely.  In  other  words,  whenever 
a  player  crosses  between  the  one  who  is 
"It"  and  the  one  being  chased,  the  lat- 
ter is  at  once  relieved  of  the  chase  and 
ceases  to  be  a  fugitive.  Whenever  the 
chaser  tags  a  player,  that  player  be- 
comes "  It. " 

22.  Uncle  Bob  has  hitched  up  the 
horses  to  the  hay  wagon,  and  is  now 
ready  to  drive  us  back  home.  What  a 
beautiful  day  we  have  had! 

All  skip  back  to  seats. 

EDITOR'S  NOTli  :  This  article  concludes  Miss 
Swope's  delightful  series,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  last  word  that  we  shall  provide  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Rhythmic  Kxercises.  In  the  near  future 
we  shall  present  a  paper  describing  ho  w  a  rural 
teacher  interested  her  school  in  Rhythm  and 
what  came  of  their  interest.  Other  articles  on 
this  important  subject  will  be  published  from 
time  to  lime. 


Geographical  Spelling 

By  Eva  B.  Spofford 

I  wonder  if  other  teachers  have  met 
trouble  in  spelling  geographical  names. 
My  pupils  enjoy  a  simple  game  so  much 
that  I  am  sending  it  to  help  others. 
With  all  in  position,  I  name  a  country  in 
any  continent.  One  pupil  rises,  spells 
the  name  called,  and  takes  his  place. 
Then  hands  are  raised  and  I  call  another 
pupil  by  name.  He  names  and  spells  the 
name  of  a  country  adjoining  the  one  on 
the  floor  and  takes  his  place  in  correct 
position.  The  next  pupil  must  spell  the 
name  of  the  next  adjoining  country  and 
take  his  correct  place  beside  the  one  on 
the  floor. 

Should  a  pupil  try  but  not  spell  the 
name  correctly,  those  in  the  seats  clap 
softly  and  he  must  sit  and  another  tries. 
If  he  spells  but  does  not  take  the  correct 
place,  or  if  he  names  a  country  not  di- 
rectly adjoining,  those  on  the  floor  clap 
softly  and  he  must  return  to  his  seat  and 
allow  another  to  try.  For  instance  if  the 
map  is  started  with  Venezuela  in  South 
America,  the  second  pupil  must  spell 
Guiana  and  stand  a  little  south  and  east 
of  the  first  one,  or  Colombia  and  stand 
west  of  him.  The  next  pupil  would  spell 
Ecuador  and  stand  south  of  the  last 
placed  pupil,  and  so  on.  When  all  are 
placed,  those  touching  the  seacoast  join 
hands,  keeping  as  well  as  possible  the 
correct  shape  of  the  map. 

The  United  States  takes  more  room 
than  I  have,  so  we  make  the  states 
touching  the  Atlantic,  those  touching 
Canada,  on  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  etc.,  by  any  separate  division. 
All  are  eager  to  take  part  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  soon  the  correct  position  and 
spelling  of  the  states  are  learned. 

Be  careful  to  use  the  north  side  of  your 
room  for  north,  and  other  points  cor- 
rectly. 


Vacation  or  All  Year  Work  for 
Principals  and  Superintendents 


We  wish  to  engage  a  number  of  good 
agents  to  take  subscriptions  for  Nor- 
mal   Instructor-Primary  Plans 

in  connection  with  our  new  book  Practical  Methods,  Aids  and  Devices  for  Teachers. 

This  proposition  is  of  such  a  character  that  a  competent  and  properly  equipped 
agent  can  earn  from  $7.50  to  $15  a  day.  Work  provided  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion months,  and  during  the  entire  year  for  those  who  desire  it.  Permanent  work 
and  extended  exclusive  territory  for  those  desirous  of  retiring  from  the  profes- 
sion.   See  page  4.    If  you  are  at  all  interested,  write  us. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  X.  Y. 


Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler, 

of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  National  Dental 
Association,  said : 

"  From  the  present  status 
of  our  knowledge,  I  be- 
lieve that  Hydrogen  Di- 
oxide of  proper  quality 
is  the  best  artificial  mouth 
Wash  available.  " 


Dioxogen 

Is  a  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen 

99  S  PURE 


DIOXOGEN  is  a  safe 
Germicide  and  Disinfect- 
ant, more  effective  than 
the  standard  Bichloride 
of  Mercury  or  Carbolic 
Acid  solutions,  yet  AS 

HARMLESS  AS 
WATER. 

Made  for  personal  use 
and  free  from  the  risks 
and  dangers  associated 
with  the  coal  tar  disin- 
fectants, DIOXOGEN 
is  an  inestimable  protec- 
tion against  infection. 

Teachers  and  others 
having  to  do  with  chil- 
dren should  know  about 
DIOXOGEN.  It  is  in- 
valuable in  preventing 
simple  injuries  and  ail- 
ments from  becoming 
serious. 

Free  samples  will  gladly  be 
sent  on  request. 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 
12  Astor  Place 
New  York 
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ipped  Free 
To  You 

A  Superb  WING  Piano 

Not  a  Cent  to  Pay— No  Deposit— No  Obligations— No  CCD. 

"X/'ES,  we  will  ship  you  free — abso- 
*  lutely  free  to  you — a  Genuine  highest 
grade  Wing  Piano  DIRECT  from  our  own  factory, 
freight  prepaid.  The  most  surprising — the  most 
amazing  offer  ever  made.  An  offer  that  puts 
you  on  the  same  footing  as  the  largest  piano 
dealer  and  at  the  very  rock-bottom  DIRECT 
wholesale  factory  price!  Since  1868 — for  45 
years— we  have  been  building  Wing  Pianos — 
guaranteed  for  40  years,  and  renowned  every- 
where for  their  sweetness  of  tone  and  sterling 
merit — and  we  now  make  you  the  greatest  of 
all  offers  on  the  Wing. 

We  will  allowyou  touseowyWinspiano — your 
own  choice  of  33  superb  new  styles — in  your  own  home 
for  4  full  weeks  at  our  expense.  A  Wing  Upright,  a 
Wing  Grand  or  the  wonderful  Wing  Player-Piano  that 
plays  all  the  greatest  concert  and  opera  selections  < you 
can  play  it  perfectly  the  first  day  without  ever  having 
taken  music  lessons). 

No® Money  Down 

We  ask  no  money  down  —  not  a  cent. 
Jnst  choose  any  Wing  from  our  large  ca  talog. 
Weemploy  no  salesmen  of  any  kind  to  visit  and 
annoy  you.  We'll  ship  the  instrument,  no  money  down 
—freight  prepaid.  While  the  piano  is  in  your  home  use 
it  just  as  if  you  owned  it.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
rock-bottom  direct-ivh»Usale-facfory  price  we  willquote 
in  our  personal  letter  to  you.  Note  the  perfect  bell- 
Hie  tone,  the  remarkable  easy  regularity  or  the  action, 
the  deep  cannonading  of  the  base,  the  timbre  of  the 
treble— note  all  this— then— 

Not  a  Cent  of  Freight  to  Pay 

At  the  end  of  the  4.  weeks  trial,  if  you 
wish,  you  may  return  the  piano  at  our  expense. 
Not  a  penny  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  usingit  4  weeks. 
No  obligations  whatever  to  keep  it— voit  andyotl  aloneio 
judge— now  write  for  the  piano  book  (free). 

Our  Famous  Noteaccord 

without  extra  charge.  An  invention  by  which 
you  can  teach  yourself  to  play — given  witb  every  Wins. 
It's  like  getting  music  lessons  free.  Endorsed  by 
Paderewski,  Jean  De  Reszke,  Wil'inm  M^son.  Emma 
Calve.  Philip  Sousa,  Anton  Seidl,  Victor  Herbert,  S.  B. 
Mills.  See  the  Wing  Catalog  and  read  the  letters  of 
these  great  masters  of  music. 

We  will  take  your  old  'organ  or  piano  on  the 

most  liberal  of  all  oljers.    Be  sure  to  get  our  proposi- 
tion before  you  sell  or  trade  your  old  instrument. 

Valuable  Book 

On  Pianos— Free 


1  SM^^jr>" 

Siti 

ff=f^r::  j 

Send  Coupon  for  "The  Book  of 

Complete  Information  About  Pianos" 

The  New  York  World  says;  "This  is  a 
book  of  educational  interest  everyone  should 
own."  Would  you  like  to  know  all  about  pianos: 
how  they  are  made,  how  to  judge  the  fine  points 
of  quality  and  price  in  buying  a  piano?  Then 
send  lhe  coupon  for  the  piano  book  which  we 
are  sending  out  free  for  the  present.  This  book 
of  136  pages  tells  about  material,  manufacture, 
assembling,  patented  devices  and  what  they 
do,  all  about  soundboara,  action,  case,  in  fact  every 
detail  in  the  production  of  a  fine,  high-grade  piano. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  information 
about  piano  quality  and  piano  prices,  and  how  to  an- 
swer the  arguments  of  piano  salesmen.  Most  complete 
and  costly  book  ever  published  on  the  piano  business; 
posts  you  on  the  making  of  a  piano.start  to  finish.  We 
w'll  alsosend  free  our  beautif  ulcatalog  showing  new  art 
styles  and  full  explanation  of  our  rock-bottom  prices 
on  the  Wing  Piano.  Just  dron  a  postal  or  mail 
coupon. 


WING  &  SON  (Est.  1363) 

Dept.82G-X  ^#t_ 
Wing  Building,  t3th  St.  ~   .  S 

Nevv9YorkVenUe  PianoBoofc  « 

City  COUPONS 
.**.*♦**      WING  &  SON.(£sl.l868 )  % 
Dept  326-X  a 
Wing  Bldg.,  13lh  St  and 9th  Ave.,KewYork  City  ■ 
i**         Gentlemen:— Without  any  obligations  to  pur-  ■ 
chase  or  pay  for  anything,  please  send  me  free  B 

5 and  prepaid  "THE  BOOK  OF  COMPLETE  IN-  Q 
.  FORMATION  ABOUT  PIANOS,"  the  complete  ency-  ! 
clopedia  of  the  piano.  Also  send  full  particulars  of  S 
your  Rock-Bott  om  olfer  on  the  Wing  piano  und  catalog  S 
of  latest  art  styles.  ■ 


Name . 
Address . 
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The  Story  of  Proserpina 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

seen  Proserpina!  Next,  Mother  Ceres 
went,  to  the  springs  and  fountains  of 
clear  bubbling  water,  but  always  they 
answered.  "No,  Mother  Ceres,  we  have 
not  seen  Proserpina." 

On  and  on  she  wandered  for  nine  long 
days  and  nights,  always  seeking,  always 
asking  for  poor,  little  lost  Proserpina. 

One  day  she  came  upon  a  beautiful  lad 
who  was  playing  and  singing  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

"Oh,  boy,"  cried  Geres,  "can  you  tell 
me  where  my  lost  Proserpina  is  gone  ?  ' 

"Proserpina!  Proserpina!"  sang  the 
lad  softly.  "Oh,  yes,  dear  Mother  Ceres, 
Proserpina  is  with  King  Pluto  in  his 
great  palace  under  the  ground.  " 

Poor,  poor  Ceres!  She  cried  out  that 
everything  in  the  whole  world  must  help 
her  get  her  child  back.  She  waved  her 
wand  above  her  head  and  said  that  not 
one  thing  should  grow!  No,  not  even 
tiny  seeds  planted  by  lovely  little  girls! 
The  wheat,  the  corn,  even  the  grass  in 
the  meadows,  must  die!  Nothing  that 
grew  in  the  ground  should  live  until  Pros- 
erpina was  restored  to  her! 

The  poor  farmers !  The  poor  starving 
cattle  and  sheep!  How  they  all  cried 
out  for  food !  But  there  would  be  no 
food  for  them  until  Proserpina  was 
brought  home. 

At  last.  Quicksilver,  buckled  on  his 
winged  shoes  and  cap  and  hurried  away 
to  King  Pluto's  palace.  When  he  reached 
the  gate  he  leaped  right  over  the  three 
headed  dog  and  hurried  to  King  Pluto's 
presence. 

He  told  King  Pluto  how  barren  Ceres 
had  made  the  world  and  how  the  people 
and  stock  were  suffering.  The  big  king 
was  sorry  and  promised  to  allow  Proser- 
pina to  return  with  Quicksilver. 

While  Quicksilver  and  King  Pluto  were 
talking,  Proserpina  was  sitting  in  the 
marble  hall  below.  She  was  thinking 
how  good  some  of  her  mother's  nice 
bread  and  milk  would  taste.  She  was 
oh,  so  hungry !  She  had  not  eaten  one 
bite  since  she  had  been  in  King  Pluto's 
palace  for  she  knew  that  those  who  ate 
anything  there  must  stay  in  the  palace 
forever. 

Just  then  a  servant  entered,  carrying 
a  plate  with  a  pomegranate  on  it  and  set 
it  on  a  table  in  front  of  her.  Oh,  how 
good  it  smelled  !  Maybe  just  one  bite, 
one  wee  little  bite,  wouldn't  hurt! 

Proserpina  took  the  pomegranate  in  her 
fingers,  held  it  to  her  lips,  then,  though  she 
did  not  mean  to,  her  strong  white  teeth 
bit  in  to  the  fruit,  and  Proserpina  had  a 
bite  in  her  mouth!  The  door  opened! 
In  walked  King  Pluto  and  Quicksilver! 
Quick  as  a  flash  Proserpina  threw  the 
bite  of  pomegranate  to  the  floor.  King 
Pluto  told  Proserpina  that  she  might  go 
back  to  Ceres  and  the  bright  sunshine, 
and,  though  it  nearly  broke  his  heart,  he 
said  good-by. 

What  do  you  think  happened  as  soon 
as  Proserpina  reached  the  earth  ? 

Suddenly  all  the  little  seeds  began  to 
sprout  and  grow;  the  grass  sprang  up, 
the  trees  leaped  out  and  the  birds  be- 
gan to  sing!  It  was  spring  again,  and, 
oh,  how  happy  the  farmers  were ! 

When  Mother  Ceres  saw  her  darling 
child  all  safe  and  sound,  she  held  her 
close  to  her  heart  and  cried  for  joy. 

A  little  while  after  she  had  been  home 
Ceres  asked  Proserpina  if  she  had  eaten 
anything  in  King  Pluto's  palace. 

Proserpina  told  her  mother  about  the 
bite  of  the  pomegranate.  Mother  Ceres 
looked  into  her  mouth  and  there,  right 
under  her  tongue,  were  six  tiny  seeds! 

Alas,  alas!  Poor  Mother  Ceres!  For 
each  of  those  tiny  seeds  Proserpina  must 
spend  one  month  of  each  year  in  the 
underground  palace  with  King  Pluto! 
She  was  only  half  restored  to  her  mother. 

But  Proserpina  was  very,  very_  sorry 
for  King  Pluto  and  was  glad  that  she 
could  make  him  happy  for  a  part  of  each 
year. 

And  so  it  is.  Six  lovely  months  of 
each  year  Proserpina  spends  with  Mother 
Ceres  and  we  have  bright  sunshine  and 
beautiful  flowers.  The  other  six  months 
she  must  spend  with  King  Pluto  and 
then  we  can  not  have  the  warm  days  and 
the  flowers  and  birds. 

We  have  had  to  divide  our  summer 
with  King  I'lut'j. 


Do  you  know  what 
your  handwriting  means? 

/  (.systematic,  strait 

/L    (7  j 
4u 


(.systematic,  straightforward //  and  sincere) 


I  {independent,  blunt 


artistic,  a  bit  selfish) 


£  {has  large  ideas,  tvelt  balanced) 


(impulsive,  imaginative.  /  man  of  large  notions) 


.  — *J  £r  {romant 


romantic,  emotional,  musical) 


FOR  the  thousands  of  readers  of  this  magazine  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  we  have  just  published  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  factful 
books  printed  about  handwriting.  The  author  is  William  Leslie  French,  the 
celebrated  Graphologist,  whose  timely  articles  in  leading  magazines  have 
aroused  a  nation-wide  interest  and  discussion.  In  this  book,  entitled  What 
Your  Handwriting  Reveals,"  is  delineated  and  interpreted  nearly  every  style 
of  handwriting.   You  will  doubtless  recognize  your  own  style  among  them. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  by 
us  at  great  expense  for  those  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  edition  is  limited. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY  lx 
349  Broadway,  New  York 

I  enclose  ten  cents  for  samples  of  Spen- 
cerian  Steel  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals." 


If  you  desire  a  copy,  it  tvill  be 
sent  -with  samples  of  Spencerian 
Steel  Pens  on  receipt  of  ten  cents, 
if  this  publication  is  mentioned, 


Name. 


Street  No.. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.  cit> 
349  Broadway,  New  York  State^ 


pTMeet  Me  at  the 

Tuller 


For  Value,  Service  "!Q 
Home  Comforts 


£  new  HOTEL  TULLER 

£                               DETROIT,  MICH.  3 

1°     Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.    Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue.  °S 

£                                                ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF  3 

U                              200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,   $2.50  Up,  Double  3 

U                              200      "         "           "       2.00       "         3.00    "       "  o< 

U                              100      "         "           "       2.50      "         4.00    "       "  ot 

£                              100      "         "            3.00  to  5.00"         4.50    "       "  0} 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms.                  All  Absolutely  quiet.  ol 

Two  Floors — Agents'  Sample  Rooms.             New  Unique  Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excellentc.  £_J 


Short-Story  Writing 


A COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  t'  3 
history,   form,  structure,  ai 
writing  of  the  Short-Story  taug. 
by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor  Ci 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Story-writers  must  be  made  as  well 
as  born;  they  must  master  the  details 
of  construction  if  they  would  turn 
their  talents  to  account. 

May  we  send  you  the  names  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  have  suc- 
ceeded? And  the  success  their  letters 
prove  is  practical.  It  means  recog- 
nition, accepted  manuscripts  and 
checks  from  editors. 


One  student  writes:  I  know  that 
you  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  check  for 
SI 25  from  'Everybody's'  for  a  hu- 
morous story.  They  ask  for  more. 
I  am  feeling-  very  happy,  and  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Esenwein.  " 

We  also  offer  courses  in  Photo- 
play Writing,  Versification  and 
Poetics,  Journalism;  in  all  over  One 
Hundred  Home  Study  Courses,  many 
of  them  under  professors  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell,  and  other  leading 
colleges. 


ft*.  Esenwein 


250-Page  Catalog  Free.    Please  Address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,    Dept.   46,    Springfield,  Mass. 
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5  Summer 
Ices 

■ 

ym  Cooling  creams 
and  ices  "stand 
\  better"  and  are 
-.2  smoother  if  made 


: 


SPARKLIN  G 

GELATINE 

(It's  Granulated) 

It  is  the  secret  of  home- 
made frozen  dainties — 
this  Grape  Juice  Sherbet 
will  prove  it. 

Grape  Juice  Sherbet 

Soak  3^  envelopeKnox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  in  l/?  cup  cold  water  5 
minutes.  Make  a  syrup  by  boil- 
ing 1  cup  sugar  and  13o  cups  boil- 
ing water  ten  minutes,  and  add 
soaked  gelatine.  Cool  slightly 
and  add  I  pint  grape  juice,  4 
tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice,  % 
cup  orange  juice;  then  freeze. 
Serve  in  glasses  and  garnish  with 
candied  violets  or  fruit,  if  desired. 

Send  for  FREE 
Recipe  Book, 

It  contains  many  economical 
Dessert,  Jelly,  Salad,  Pudding 
and  Candy  Recipes.  It  is  free 
for  your  grocer's  name.  Pint 
sample  {enough  to  make  this 
grape  sherbet)  for  2 -cent  stamp 
and  grocer's  name. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX 
COMPANY 


320  Knox 
H|  Avenue 
Johnstown, 

v  '  <■■■■«' 

GElatiN£ 


Grow  Mushrooms 


Make  $5  to  $20  Weekly 


SPARE 
TIME 

Extra  money  can  be  made  by 
women  at  home  in  spare  time 
|gro\ving  mushrooms  in  cellar, 
barns,  sheds,  etc. 

Small  beds  which  cost  little  to 
start  often  produce  $20  to  *60. 
experience  necessary.  I  f  urnish  you 
irections  illustrated.  My  book  used  by 
ate  Agricultural  Colleges.   Write  for 
free  imformation.   A.  V.  Jackson, 

FALMOUTH  MUSHROOM  CELLARS,  Inc., 
393  Cifford  St.,  Falmouth,  Mass. 


Nadine 
Face  Powder 


(lit  Green  Boxes  Only) 


Keeps  The  Complexion 
.0  Mr*8*/  Beautiful 

(  y    Hoft  and  velvety.  Money 

.(u/  back  if  not  entirely  pleased. 
^Huttu^"^  Nadine  is  pure  and  harm- 
less. Adheres  until  washed  off.  Prevents 
sunburn  and  return  of  discolorations. 
A  million  delighted  users  prove  its  value". 
Popular  tints,  Flesh,  Pink,  Brunette,  White, 
50c.  by  toilet  counters  or  mail.  Dept.  I. 
National  Toilet  Company,  Paris, Tenn.,  U.S.A. 


good  money  ;  steady  work  ;  no 
canvassing ;  send  stamped  envelope  for  prices  paid. 
UN'V-EKJWtL  CO.,  Dept.  U,   Walnut  St.,  l'liila.,  Pa 


The  Study  of  Home  Economics 

(Continued  from  page  4ii) 

of  your  great-grandmothers  and  the  sci- 
ence of  modern  chemists.  It  means 
English  thoroughness,  French  art  and 
Arabian  hospitality. " 

The  course  in  cooking  includes  the 
study  of  food  composition,  food  adultera- 
tion, marketing,  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food,  the  caring  for  left- 
overs, economy  in  proportion  used,  and 
the  adaptation  of  food  materials  to  the 
needs  of  the  family.  Fisher  says,  "The 
great  strain  of  modern  business  life 
makes  it  necessary  that  men  take 
thought  of  their  physical  needs.  It  is 
a  truism  that  health  comes  in  through 
the  muscles  and  flies  out  through  the 
nerves.  Pathologic  conditions  create 
abnormal  appetites.  Poor  diet  leads 
to  alcoholism.  Few  agencies  are  teach- 
ing personal  hygiene.  The  teaching  of 
these  subjects  must  be  undertaken  as 
they  are  so  vital  to  successful  living." 

Laundry — 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  good  laun- 
dry work  at  reasonable  prices.  In  this 
subject  theory  as  well  as  practice  is 
taught,  and  the  dignity  of  the  work  is 
realized  by  the  student.  In  view  of  the 
end  toward  which  this  teaching  tends,  it 
may  be  put  in  the  catalogue  of  voca- 
tional work.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
laundering  of  table  linen,  colored  fabrics 
and  flannel,  bits  of  lace  and  embroidery, 
the  preservation  of  delicate  colors,  re- 
moval of  stains,  and  the  economical  uses 
of  materials  used  for  laundering  pur- 
poses, as  opposed  to  the  extravagant  use 
now  made  of  them  in  many  households. 

Home  Nursing — 

This  important  course  includes  the  care 
of  the  sick  room,  bed-making  and  the 
duties  of  the  nurse.  It  also  includes 
emergency  nursing  in  the  care  of  cuts, 
burns,  bruises,  and  proper  bandaging. 
The  dangers  of  contagion  and  infection 
are  explained,  and  the  use  of  antiseptics 
and  disinfectants  is  taught.  Dishes  in 
invalid  cookery  are  prepared. 

CORRELATION  STUDIES 

Bacteriology — 

The  study  of  bacteriology  is  introduced 
with  relation  to  the  use  of  bacteria  in 
the  arts  of  dairy  industry,  the  canning 
and  preservation  of  food,  the  study  of 
yeast  and  molds,  and  its  place  in  natural 
processes.  The  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  sanitary  care  of  utensils  and 
food  are  emphasized. 

Physiology — 

The  present  generation  will  become  the 
future  people  of  our  nation;  upon  then- 
condition  and  capacity  will  depend  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  influence  of  our  nation  upon 
the  world.  No  proper  development  of 
either  character  or  intelligence  is  pos- 
sible unless  the  body  is  cared  for.  Ob- 
ligation rests  with  the  parent  in  the 
first  instance;  but  the  school  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  meet  also ;  to  give  all  possible 
advice  and  other  aid  to  parents  to  help 
them  fulfil  their  duty.  Often  when  death 
or  incapacity  prevents  the  natural  parent 
from  fulfilling  his  obligation,  the  school 
must  step  in  and  assume  the  responsi- 
bility. In  some  parts  of  this  large  city 
the  latter  condition  holds  true.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  "little  mothers," 
oftentimes  to  the  mother  herself,  on 
the  care  of  infants  and  very  young  chil- 
dren and  on  the  necessity  for  fresh  air, 
proper  bathing  and  pure  food.  Illus- 
trated lessons  on  digestion  are  given,  and 
talks  on  bodily  needs  and  personal  care. 

Sanitation — 

Sanitary  science  is  closely  knit  with 
the  life  history  of  every  nation.  Nations 
have  been  swept  out  of  existence  be- 
cause of  lack  of  public  hygiene.  Our 
teaching  work  is  incongruous  if  we  do 
not  include  the  personal  living  and  the 
communal  living  in  their  relation  to 
health.  In  the  lessons  on  sanitation, 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
good  plumbing  and  of  ventilation,  the  I 


destruction  of  household  pests,  sanitary 
cleaning  and  the  necessity  for  sunlight 
and  fresh  air. 

Other  Subjects — 

Principles  of  physics  in  cooking,  the 
chemistry  of  cooking,  digestion,  clean- 
ing and  air,  the  history  of  domestic 
life  in  foreign  lands,  the  discussion  of 
food  products  of  the  world,  application 
of  principles  of  mathematics  in  weights, 
measures  and  values,  and  the  work  in 
color  and  form  in  house  furnishing  and 
decoration,  correlate  the  subject  with 
that  of  the  work  of  the  grades.  A  few 
words  regarding  the  work  in  color  in 
home  furnishing  and  decoration  done  by 
my  teachers  in  the  New  York  schools 
would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  special 
preparation  for  teaching  this  branch  of 
my  work  is  a  purely  voluntary  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  teachers  over 
the  two  years'  technical  training 
required  by  the  by-laws.  They  receive 
their  instruction  from  Mr.  Augustus 
Vincent  Tack,  the  painter,  in  a  class  es- 
pecially organized  for  them. 

The  course  has  been  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  making  practical  applica- 
tion to  interior  decoration  of  principles 
governing  color  association.  Through 
this  study  these  teachers  are  enabled  to 
guide  children  in  their  care  to  a  finer 
taste  and  a  better  appreciation  of  beauty, 
thereby  helping  them  to  know  a  refined 
pleasure  in  their  home  life  which  might 
otherwise  be  withheld. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  consists  in 
lectures  on  the  Theories  of  Color,  and 
general,  well-established  deductions  are 
set  down  as  a  working  basis.  The  first 
practical  work  consists  in  applying  to 
an  arbitrary  design  the  principles  learned 
from  the  lectures;  this  also  produces  a 
familiarity  with  colors  and  tones  in  com- 
binations, such  as  contrasting  or  analo- 
gous harmonies,  the  association  of  har- 
monious and  inharmonious  colors,  and 
especial  emphasis  on  the  difference  be- 
tween color  and  tone. 

From  these  abstract  color  schemes  the 
work  becomes  more  practical  and  the 
next  year's  work  is  devoted  to  the  plan- 
ning of  color  arrangements  for  a  suite 
of  rooms  consisting  of  a  library,  dining 
room,  living  room,  entrance  hall,  cham- 
bers and  drawing  room.  Two  schemes 
are  made  for  each  room — one  a  contrast- 
ing harmony,  the  other  an  analogous 
harmony.  Each  one  of  these  comprises 
a  color  specification  of  floor  covering, 
walls  and  ceiling,  woodwork,  furniture, 
hangings  and  ornaments. 

The  following  year's  work  is  in  the 
special  study  of  colored  objects  and 
consists  in  lectures  on  furniture,  tap- 
estry, rugs,  pottery,  wall  paper,  em- 
broideries. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  progress  of  the 
whole  course  is  from  abstract  theories 
to  the  actual  assembling  of  objects  suit- 
able in  color  and  in  style  to  certain  given 
conditions. 

Color  is  not  only  a  means  of  giving 
refined  pleasure,  but  in  the  question  of 
home  decoration  another  element  enters, 
and  that  is  the  extent  and  character  of 
its  influence  on  our  physical  being. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  color  not  usually 
taken  into  account. 

Such  a  comprehensive  study  of  color 
gives  these  teachers  an  understanding 
and  an  ability  to  advise  and  direct  the 
children  in  their  classes. 

The  growth  of  the  work  in  Home 
Economics  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City,  since  its  introduction  in  1888, 
is  shown  in  the  following:  In  1888  Home 
Economics  were  taught  in  nine  schools. 
From  1888  to  1896  two  schools  were 
added.  In  the  latter  year  the  writer 
was  appointed  Director  of  Cooking.  The 
number  of  schools  added  to  the  list  from 
1896  to  1914  was  215.  These  are  dis- 
tributed through  all  the  Boroughs  of  the 
city. 

The  number  of  teachers  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, including  substitutes,  in  1914, 
was  182. 

The"  number  of  pupils  instructed  in 
cooking  in  1913  was  52,071.  One  eighty- 
minute  lesson  was  given  a  week. 


The  Instructor  Literature 
Series  comprises  the  best 
and  most  extended  list  of 


Supplementary  Readers. 

books  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  schools,  at  a  low  price,  to  be  found. 
Nearly  three  hundred  titles.  Paper  covered,  five  cents  each;  in  limpcloth, 
ten  cents  each.  See  full  classified  and  graded  list  on  page  5.  Thousands  of 
schools  are  using  these.    You  will  find  it  to  advantage  to  do  so. 


Absolutely  Pure 
and  Delicious  . 


An  ideal  beverage.of  high 
grade  and  great  nutritive  value 


25c  and  up. 
1000  styles 
at  all 

LOCKSTITCHEU  stores- 


DEAN'S 


APRONS 


Look  for 
this 

label.  IS 


Sample  Apron  10c.    With  Dealer's  Name. 
Send  for  Style  Book 
Dean's  Aprons,  221  Everett  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 

4 This  Bank  is  under  the  super- 
vision  of  the  United  States 
/  (~)     Treasury  Department,  which 
*  means  protection  and  safety  of 

funds.    Accounts  opened  with 
One  Dollar  or  more,  interest  at  com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 
Write  Today  for  Booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail"' 
U.  S.  SAVINGS  BANK,  Washington,  D.C. 

FXPFRT  REMOVAL  OF  MOLES 

1^1%  1  My  Desiccation  Treatment— 
your  moles  will  dry  up  and  drop  off.  Leaves  no  scar. 
Perfectly  safe.  15  years  eminent  success.  For  full 
particulars  and  "The  Truth  About  Moles."  Write 
WA1.  M.   DAVIS,  jM.D.,    Perth  Amboy.  V  J. 


r-SILKS 


Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices 


Messalines  in  the  store,  $1.15;  our  price  85c 

Se  nil  for  FREE  Samples.    Agents  tranted. 


' — International  Silk  Co., 


Teachers  Write  Me 

Smith  Premiers  No.  2  . .  $12.00 
Smith  Premiers  No.  4.  $13.00 

Remingtons  No.  6  $12.00 

Remingtons  No.  7  $13.00 

Underwoods,  visible  $25.00 

Hammonds,  visible  $12.00 

Manufacturers'  price?  on 
these  machines  JlOO.OO. 
Take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  while  it  last*. 


ALL  MAKES 


253  Broadwav. 


J.  E.  ALBRIGHT. 


New  YorkCitv. 


30  DAYS 

feeTrial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  ~3°  "*y* 

•  -~r~.  .  ^  —— — ^— —  one  month  9 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger."  Wa 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freioht  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  :n  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine 

WRITE  TODA  Y  for  our  bl's  catalog  showing 

  our  full  line  of  bicvcles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  befort 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicvele  information.   It's  free  " 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

'RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1916  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  leam  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  untii 
you  pet  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  S-2S,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Helen  Keller 

(Continued  from  page  2G) 

she  wanted  to  know.  It  was  to  her  the 
opening  of  the  door  of  knowledge. 

From  that  time  she  never  had  a  rage 
nor  a  temper.  She  was  the  most  obedi- 
ent little  girl  and  the  happiest.  Before 
that  her  teacher  had  hardly  ever  seen 
her  smile,  but  after  this  she  was  fairly 
radiant  wth  joy  all  the  time.  She  asked 
questions  about  everything,  and,  oh,  how 
she  loved  her  teacher!  Her  father  and 
mother  were  happier  than  she  was. 
When  Christmas  came  it  was  the  hap- 
piest one  they  had  ever  had  in  the  house, 
for  little  blind,  deaf  Helen  knew  about 
it,  and  understood;  she  rejoiced  in  it 
like  any  ordinary  child.  The  year  before 
she  had  hung  up  her  stocking  but  she 
had  not  known  what  it  was  for,  nor 
shown  any  pleasure  in  doing  so.  But 
now  she  was  wild  with  delight.  She 
made  Christmas  presents  for  everybody, 
and  had  Christmas  secrets,  and  talked 
on  her  fingers  for  hours  about  Santa 
Claus.  And,  oh,  how  she  loved  every- 
body! Before,  she  had  loved  no  one  but 
her  mother. 

There  never  was  such  a  marvelous 
story  as  the  one  of  the  way  Helen  Kel- 
ler learned.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
about  it.  Such  questions  as  she  asked 
were:  '  'What  is  love  1"  '  'What  color  is 
think  ?"  "Who  put  chickens  in  eggs  ?" 
"Why  is  Viney  (the  colored  servant) 
black?"  and  millions  of  others.  Miss 
Sullivan  talked  to  her  on  her  fingers  ex- 
actly as  she  would  have  talked  to  a  see- 
ing, hearing  child  with  her  voice.  Helen 
was  so  happy  because  she  could  make 
people  understand  her. 

But  only  those  who  learned  finger  talk 
could  understand  it.  When  Helen  was 
ten  years  old,  she  heard  of  a  Norwegian 
girl,  deaf  and  blind,  who  had  actually 
learned  to  speak.  From  that  moment 
Helen  determined  to  learn  to  talk 
as  other  people  did.  Miss  Sullivan 
discouraged  the  idea  at  first,  for  she 
thought  such  a  hard  thing  was  learned 
by  the  deaf  only  through  .seeing  a  speak- 
er's lips.  But  Helen  insisted  that  she 
could  tell  by  feeling  them.  She  begged 
so  hard  that  Miss  Sullivan  decided  to  let 
her  try.  And  she  would  not  give  up  till 
she  had  succeeded.  Oh,  how  happy 
Helen  was  when  she  could  talk  a  little! 

"My  little  sister  will  understand  me 
now,"  she  thought  whenever  she  felt 
discouraged.  "I  will  not  be  dumb  any 
more."  This  is  a  letter  she  wrote  to 
the  lady  who  gave  her  speech  lessons. 

"My  dear  Miss  Fuller: 

"My  heart  is  full  of  joy  this  beautiful 
morning  because  I  have  learned  to  speak 
many  new  words,  and  I  can  make  a  few 
sentences. 

"Last  evening  I  went  out  into  the  yard 
and  spoke  to  the  moon.  I  said,  '0  moon, 
come  to  me!'  Do  you  think  the  lovely 
moon  was  glad  that  I  could  speak  to 
her?  How  glad  my  mother  will  be!  I 
can  hardly  wait  for  June  to  come,  I  am 
so  eager  to  speak  to  her,  and  to  my 
precious  little  sister.  Mildred  could  not 
understand  me  when  I  spelled  with  my 
fingers,  but  now  she  will  sit  on  my  lap 
and  I  will  tell  her  many  things  to  please 
her,  and  we  will  be  so  happy  together. 
Are  you  very,  very  happy  because  you 
can  make  so  many  people  happy  ?  I 
think  you  are  very  kind  and  patient,  and 
I  love  you  very  dearly." 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  you  much 
more  about  Helen  Keller  for  the  story  is 
so  interesting.  I  hope  that  every  school- 
girl and  schoolboy  whose  birthday  is  in 
June,  and  the  other  girls  and  boys  too, 
will  get  Miss  Keller's  book  and  read  it. 
She  has  written  four  books  and  many 
articles  and  poems;  and  during  this  past 
year  she  has  been  traveling  and  lectur- 
ing to  large  audiences.  Is  it  not  won- 
derful ?  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  And,  oh, 
should  we  not  be  proud  that  so  brave 
and  bright  and  lovable  a  girl  is  an 
American  ? 


NOTK:  Miss  He'.eu  Keller' 
thain.  Mass. 


address  is  Wren- 


"Life  is  simply. a  matter  of  concentra- 
tion. You  are  what  you  set  out  to  be. 
The  things  you  read  today  are  the.  things 
you  become  tomorrow.  You  are  a  com- 
posite of  the  things  you  say,  the  books 
you  read,  the  thoughts  you  think,  the 
company  you  keep  and  the  things  you 
aspire  to  become." 


A  Little  Boy  of  Early  California 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

Scarcely  was  the  tune  struck  up  be- 
fore heads  began  to  nod  and  bodies  to 
sway  in  time  to  its  rhythm.  This  was 
no  hymn  tune.  It  was  a  waltz,  the 
maddest  and  merriest  kind  of  a  waltz. 

All  unconscious  of  where  he  was  or 
what  he  was  doing  little  Antonio  tripped 
into  the  vacant  space  before  the  organ 
and  began  to  dance  about  it,  clapping 
his  hands  and  kicking  up  nimble  heels 
like  a  veritable  ellin  sprite.  He  was  so 
little,  so  utterly  void  of  disrespectful 
intent,  that  even  the  stern  padre  looked 
at  him  with  a  smile  and  motioned  with 
his  hand  to  restrain  a  shocked  attendant 
who  advanced  to  draw  him  back. 

Almost  unconscious  that  he  hail  left 
his  place  beside  Jose,  he  went  back ; 
then  Number  Four,  which  was  a  Te 
Deum,  began.  All  the  other  selections 
were  religious  music.  The  Indians  loved 
them  all,  but  they  loved  the  lively  Num- 
ber Three  far  better,  the  number  which 
the  fathers  would  have  cut  out  if  they 
could  have  done  so. 

When  the  Irrdians  were  dismissed,  the 
padre  called  Antonio  to  him  and  ques- 
tioned him  about  his  home. 

"You  should  have  been  brought  to 
me  before.  I  will  send  word  to  your 
father  at  once,"  he  said. 

But  it  was  not  necessary.  "  Already 
some  one  was  pounding  on  the  mission 
door  to  inquire  in  agonizing  anxiety 
whether  any  news  had  come  to  the  mis- 
sion of  a  little  lost  boy.  The  padre  was 
called,  and  Antonio  was  left  for  the 
minute  alone.  Just  then  a  sportive 
breeze  picked  up  the  paper  bearing  the 
names  of  the  selections  played  by  the 
organ — the  only  list  in  the  mission — ami 
blew  it  down  to  the  little  boy's  feet. 

He  lifted  it  reverently.  He  was  not 
tall  enough  to  put  it  back  on  top  of  the 
organ;  besides,  the  wind  might  blow  it 
down  from  there  again.  He  knew  it  was 
precious,  and  he  looked  carefully  about 
to  find  a  place  where  it  would  be  safe. 
It  had  been  hung  up  before.  There  was 
a  peg  in  the  little  side  door  just  high 
enough  for  him  to  reach.  Standing  on 
tiptoe  he  managed  to  hang  it  up  in  this 
place— and  then  he  forgot  it  forever  for 
he  heard  his  father's  voice. 

"Oh,  father,  father,"  he  cried,  dart- 
ing forward  and  flinging  himself  upon 
the  senor  like  a  small  whirlwind,  "take 
me  home!" 

The  family  of  Antonio  was  perhaps  un- 
duly grateful  to  the  fathers  at  the  mis- 
sion for  the  safety  of  their  small  son, 
seeing  how  little  they  had  had  to  do 
with  it.  They  bestowed  many  gifts  upon 
the  mission,  and  Teresita  was  so  thank- 
ful that  she  presented  the  very  wonder- 
ful drawnwork  cover  that  Antonio  had 
torn,  but  now  so  exquisitely  mended 
that  no  one  would  dream  there  had  ever 
been  a  rent  it  it.  It  was  given  to  the 
mission  chapel  for  an  altarcloth. 

The  losing  of  the  paper  with  the  list 
of  the  organ  selections  was  not  con- 
nected with  Antonio,  though  search  was 
made  high  and  low  for  it.  The  little 
door  was  walled  up  as  the  padre  had 
threatened,  and  the  workmen  never  no- 
ticed the  paper  hanging  on  it.  The  list 
seemed  to  be  lost  forever  and  it  was  lost 
for  a  hundred  years.  Then,  when  the 
mission  buildings  were  in  ruins  and  the 
mission  Indians  had  vanished  like  snow 
in  the  springtime,  somebody,  with  the 
laudable  purpose  of  preserving  the  an- 
cient landmarks,  undertook  the  restoring 
of  the  old  chapel.  The  hidden  door  was 
uncovered  and  brought  to  light,  and 
hanging  on  it  was  the  strip  of  yellowed 
paper  with  the  lost  names.  So  we  of 
today  know  what  Antonio  and  Jose  never 
found  out,  that  the  mysterious,  alluring 
Number  Three,  which  the  vanished 
Indians  loved  so  well  was  "The  Sirens' 
Waltz." 


Presentation  Verses 

By  Edith  P.  Mendes 

For  a  small  boy  or  girl  with  bouquet  of  flowers 

It's  true  I'm  but  a  little  boy  (girl), 

Yet  I  would  say  a  word, 
Although  I'm  taught  that  children  smal 

Should  just  be  seen,  not  heard. 

I  bi  'ing  a  little  gift  to  you, 

And  want  to  tell  you  this: 
I've  placed  for  you  within  each  flower 

A  sweet  and  loving  kiss. 


STATEMENT 


General  Hospital 

YOURTOWN  USA. 

J^VL  Yourself  .  City 


Juine  1, 1<315 . 


In  Account  Wit 


Hospital  Exj)e-j*3a.  and. 

.$225.00- 


New  and  Additional  Benefits 
Paid  by  the  T.  C.  U. 

The  T.  C.  U.  the  Nat  ional  Organization  for  Teachers  has  grown  so  rapidly  dur- 
the  past  three  years  that  the  operating  expenses  per  capita  have  been  reduced  ami 
we  are  giving  our  policy  holders  the  advantage  of  this  reduction  by  providing  new 
and  additional  benefits  for  the  same  premium. 


OLD  BENEFITS 

(Still  Oilered) 

$100  a  Month  w  hen  you  are  disabled 
in  a  travel  accident, 

$2,000  lor  Accidental  Death  din- 
to  travel. 

$100  Identiiication  Benefit  and 

valuable  gold  and  enamel  identifica- 
tion pin  F.RJEE  t"  every  policy  holder 

$50  a  Month  tor  ordinary  accident, 
sickness  or  quarantine, 

$1,000  for  ordinary  accidental  death. 

The  T.  C.  U.  pays  lull  beneiits 
during  vacation 

Larger  Beneiits  ii  Desired. 


NEW  AND  ADDITION- 
AL BENEFITS 

Hospital  Beneiits  : 

When  you  are  ill  and  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital the  T.  C.  U.  will  pay  you  the  full 
monthly  sick  beneiits  PLUS  TWENTY 
PER  CENT;  e.  g.,  if  your  policy  calls 
for  $50  a  month,  the  T.  C.  U.  will  pay 
you  $60  a  Month  when  you  are  rou- 
tined in  a  hospital. 

Surgical  Operation  Beneiits: 

When  your  sickgess  or  accident  re- 
quires a  surgical  operation  the  T.  C.  U. 
will  (in  addition  to  all  other  benefits) 
pay  you  the  following  operation  fees; 

Appended  tis 

Bronchotomy 

Goitre 

Hydrophobia 

Kidney  Trouble  $25     Tonsils  removed  $10 
(And  many  others  enumerated  in  your  policy) 


825  Laryngotomy     Si  5 

$15  Mastoiditis  $25 

835  Tetanus  (  In- 

$25  jection) 


The  T.  C.  U.  has  always  held  fhe  record 
for  giving  teachers  the  most  complete  and 
most  satisfactory  protection  against  loss  of 
savings  and  loss  of  income  caused  by  acci- 
dent, sickness  or  quarantine.  These  addi- 
tional benefits  make  it  more  worth  your 
while  than  ever  to 

Send  For  Full  Iniormation  and  Pro- 
vide Yoursell  with  this  Pro- 
tection Now 

ONLY  $7.00  to  NOVEMBER  1st. 


T  C.  U. 
Dept.  I. 
Lincoln,  Nebr 

Send    me,  without 
gatlon,  full  informa- 
tion fregarrflag  your  new 
ami  additional  benefit?. 


It  is  not  how  much  you  earn  but  how  much 
you  save  and  how  you  invest  your  saving's. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

FARM  LOANS 


such  as  we  offer  are  ideal  investments  for 
teachers  and  we  have  them  in  small  or  large 
denominations  to  suit  your  convenience. 
We  sell  them  on  the  installment  plan  if  de- 
sired. 

Start  the  saving  habit  by  buying  one  of 
our  choice  farm  loans  now  and  have  some- 
thing laid  up  for  future  years. 

The  loans  we  offer  you  are  the  same  high- 
class  investments  that  we  have  tor  the  past 
seventeen  years  been  selling  to  one  of  the 
leading  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
country,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. 

Our  loans  are  carefully  selected  in  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  Eastern  Kansas  and 
Eastern  Oklahoma  and  net  the  highest  rates 
consistent  with  absolute  safety.  At  present 
we  net  investors  6%. 

We  are  one  of  the  oldest  farm  loan  com- 
panies in  this  section  of  the  country.  We 
have  resided  here  in  the  center  of  our  loan 
field,  continuously  since  1871,  and  know  land 
and  conditions  thoroughly. 

The  senior  member  of  this  firm  served  two 
terms  as  governor  of  Kansas,  besides  occupy- 
ing other  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  full  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  our  loans  on  request. 

HUMPHREY  &  HUMPHREY 

Humphrey  Building,    Independence,  Kansas 


Would  you  like 
$70  to  $So  per 
mouth  urxtyear? 


TEACHERS! 

Become  a  Com- 
mercial Teacher.  Study  at  home.  Begin  now 
and  be  ready  for  position  next  January.  Write, 

H.  A.  GREGG,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

ALASKA  GOLD  BELT  MAP 

A  map  snowing  the  great  Alaska  Gold   Kelt  at 
Juneau   (said  to  tie  the  world's  greatest  gold  de- 
posit) will  lie  sent  FREE  upon  request. 
MAKEEVEE  DUOS.,     170  BROADWAY,   N.  Y. 


LEARN  TO  EARN 


Learn  ladies',  children's  I.  a  i  r<!  i ■■  i  ri  g  Oncl. 
marcel  waving),  complexion  improvement, 
manloarihCf  etc.,  by  home  correspondence 
cOUrse,  easily.  Many  women,  all  ages,  are  earn* 
imr  $15  to  $."X)  weekly.  Book,  100  pages,  FREE. 
£LlZi.lttlU  JlIJW.  <Jti  A,  Station  *,.New  lurk  Uty, 
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HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


>JT^he  happiest,  healthiest,  most  satis- 
fying  trip  in  the  world  on  the  finest 
inland  river  steamers  ever  built. 


'Washington  Irving 
'Robert  Fulton" 


"Hendrick  Hudson' 
"Albany" 

Daily  except  Sunday.    Through  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  accepted.    Music;  restaurant, 
Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  literature. 


Hudson  River  Day  Line 


A  WEEK'S  CRUISE,  $40. 


Meals  and  Berth 
INCLUDED 


on  one  of  the  New  Steamships 


"North  American"-"SouIh  American" 


Chicago-Buffalo  Cruise 

(Niagara  Falls) 


vm  1  jkes  M 
H.i.on   I  rie 

St.  CI 

Georgian 
Bay 


Chicajfo-Duluth  Cruise 

(ieoryian  Bay 


2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery,  Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers,  Bays, 

Stops  of  several  hours  made  at  all  principal  points  of  interest — ample  time  to  see  the 
sights.  The  New  Ships  "North  American"  and  "South  American'" — Pas- 
senger Service  Exclusively — are  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best 
Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships  have  many  innovations  for  travel, 
comfort  and  amusement — a  ball  room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  play  grounds 
and  deck  games.  All  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  available. 
Dining  Service  the  Best  a  Master  Steward  and  Chef  can  Produce. 

12  Days'  Cruise,  $75.   3,600  Mile  Trip 

Write  for  pamphlet  find  full  information  about 

The    Lake    Trips   THat    Have   No  E-qtial 

Chicago,  Dulntli  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Co.,    109  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago.    287  Main  St.,  Buffalo 


An  Ef f iciency  Test  for  tbe  Teacher 

(Continued  from  page  4S) 

hopeless  task  of  correcting  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  home  and  the  street,  and 
charged  with  the  delicate  undertaking 
of  leading  out  of  each  pupil  what  ability 
its  capacity  will  furnish  at  the  different 
stages  of  development,  and  leading  it 
into  the  life-work  for  which  it  seems 
best  adapted,  the  teacher  has  as  many 
problems  as  she  has  individuals  under 
her  care,  each  of  which  requires  the  div- 
ination of  prophet  and  a  sage.  She 
legislates  not  for  today,  but  for  tomor- 
row, for  she  is  the  leader  of  the  coming 
leader  s.  She  more  nearly  rules  twenty 
years  hence  than  our  greatest  statesmen, 
for  she  possesses  the  means  to  inculcate 
habits  of  thought  and  action  molding 
public  opinion  that  cannot  be  destroyed 
even  by  the  press.  While  she  may  be 
the  instrument  of  our  future  weal,  she 
also  may  be  the  weapon  of  our  woe. 
She  corrupts  the  future  by  her  ineffi- 
ciency, lack  of  foresight,  wisdom, 
knowledge  and  industry. 

What  is  her  pay  ?  Commensurate  with 
her  true  queenly  power  rightly  used  and 
directed,  she  cannot  be  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered,  for  men  will  not,  per- 
haps cannot,  place  the  value  of  the  un- 
seen future  above  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  seen  present;  the  possibilities  of  to- 
morrow above  the  actualities  of  today, 
and,  because  moving  as  she  does  in  the 
mysterious  realm  of  the  intangible,  un- 
seen, and  ever  changing  world  of  the 
mental  life,  she  raises  her  value  beyond 
any  scientitic  salary  basis  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Neither  does  the  efficient  teacher 
worry  about  her  pay.  In  the  first  place, 
her  thoughts  are  in  her  school,  and  her 
time  is  devoted  to  equipping-  herself  for 
better  efficiency.  In  the  second  place, 
the  more  she  knows  the  more  she  feels 
her  inability  to  do  the  work  expected 
and  required  of  her.  She  also  knows 
that  some  day  some  one  will  be  found  to 
appreciate  her  and  give  her  approxi- 
mately what  she  thinks  she  is  worth. 

What  is  the  average  teacher  doing  to 
increase  her  efficiency,  not  her  salary, 
for  that  is  already  high  enough  ?  A  few 
join  the  State  Educational  Association, 
fewer  attend,  and  less  read  the  reports. 
Some  teachers  attend,  less  are  active  in 
local  eduucational  meetings,  more  take 
little  or  no  interest  in  them.  Many  at- 
tend Summer  Schools  year  after  year, 
principally  to  review  the  subjects  they 
should  have  known  before  attempting  to 
teach,  but  too  frequently  pay  little  or 
no  thoughtful  attention  to  the  all-im- 
portant matter  of  their  profession— the 
method  of  presenting  the  logical  subject 
matter  to  fit  the  social  life  of  the  pupils. 
Most  teachers  subscribe  for  an  educa- 
tional journal  to  satisfy  some  agent,  but 
mostly  to  imitate  the  efficient  teachers, 
for  the  inefficient  like  to  appear  well; 
consequently,  often  the  paper  is  ill- 
adapted  to  the  end  desired.  Once  in 
awhile  we  discover  a  teacher  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  home  life  of  her  pupils 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  their  moral 
and  religious  training,  and  learns  their 
prejudices,  and  their  inherent  and  sur- 
rounding limitations  or  possibilities ;  thus 
preventing  ninety  per  cent  of  the  blun- 
ders made  at  school.  Usually  the  teacher 
is  like  the  minister  who  considers  his 
obligations  to  his  congregation  fulfilled 
when  he  has  preached  his  one  or  two 
sermons  a  week,  and  then  attends  to  his 
own  social  duties.  Now  and  then  we 
find  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  teacher 
who  is  wrapped  up  in  the  whole  welfare 
of  her  pupils  and  knows  them  at  school 
because  she  knows  them  at  home  and  at 
play;  but  too  often  we  observe  the 
|  teacher  following  the  clock,  drawing  her 
salary  according  to  the  Board's  regula- 
I  tions,  all  because  she  does  not  compre- 
j  hend  the  serious  obligations  and  great 
possibilities  of  her  profession;  because 
'  she  heartlessly  consumes  the  precious 
j  years  of  the  children,  using  this  as  a 


stepping-stone  to  a  more  agreeable  vo- 
cation: or  because,  for  a  little  spending 
money,  she  is  willing  to  abuse  her  great 
opportunity  between  graduation  and 
matrimony,  and  then  wonders  why  she 
is  not  getting  results.  The  reason  is  that 
the  average  teacher  is  not  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  efficient; 
that  is,  she  is  doing  only  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  what  she  might  do  if  she  would. 

How  shall  we  determine  her  efficiency  ? 
By  defining  the  term  and  applying  it  to 
the  profession  and  suggesting  questions 
that  will  give  every  teacher  an  oppur-" 
tunity  to  discover  for  herself,  what  her 
efficiency  really  is. 

Edward  Eaile  Purinton,  an  efficiency 
expert  writing  in  the  "Independent." 
defines  the  term  as  "the  science  of  self- 
management,"  a  definition  that  will  cover 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  what  is 
expected  from  a  teacher,  but  is  meant 
to  apply  to  the  individual  who  depends 
upon  his  own  resources  for  success.  The 
teacher  deals  with  live  young  girls  and 
boys,  with  alert  and  wide-awake  little 
men  and  women,  all  presenting  problems 
with  many  possibilities  and  permutations 
of  new  and  novel  situations  that  require 
tactful,  inventive  and  energetic  genius 
to  decide  rightly  and  quickly..  School- 
room efficiency  is  the  science  of  self- 
management  and  the  art  of  school-man- 
agement. 

A  teacher  is  efficient  when  she  cart  do 
her  most  and  best  in  the  shortest  time  and 
in  the  easiest  way  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Home,  the  Church,  the  State  and 
the  School.  She  must  know  her  proper 
relation  to  these  institutions.  The  Home 
approves  of  education  because  an  educa- 
tion will  help  her  children  to  gain  a 
livelihood;  the  Church  prays  that  her 
men  and  women  be  individuals  of  irre- 
proachable character ;  the  State  supports 
the  public  schools  because  Democracy 
demands  that  her  citizens  be  intelligent 
and  independent  men,  and  the  School  in- 
sists that  her  children  become  men  and 
women  of  knowledge  and  power.  She 
must  be  able  to  get  culture,  discipline 
and  utility  out  of  all  her  work.  She  is 
responsible  to  the  pupils  for  the  easiest 
method.  To  do  her  most  and  best,  she 
must  have  a  broad  mind,  a  searching 
heart,  a  sound  body  and  a  sincere  soul. 
This  general  statement  of  purpose  and 
aims,  however,  is  too  indefinite  to  be  of 
practical  value  to  the  individual  teacher. 
Each  teacher  who  desires  to  do  so  should 
have  some  test  by  which  she  may  rate 
her  efficiency  for  her  own  satisfaction. 
She  needs  this  stimulus  before  her  all 
the  time.  She  must,  in  a  sense,  do  like 
Rousseau's  Emile  was  taught  to  do.  to 
set  up  a  rival  for  herself.  Nothing  is 
better  than  the  Efficiency  Test  questions. 
They  suggest  what  a  teacher  ought  to 
know  and  do,  and  inform  her  what  she 
is  not  doing.  She  can  discover  her  weak- 
nesses and  immediately  proceed  to  over- 
come them.  It  is  most  important  that 
she  also  discover  her  greatest  power,  for 
she  might  learn  that  she  is  in  the  wrong 
pigeon-hole. 

I  have  grouped  these  under  the  three 
divisions  of  Personality,  Professional  Zeal 
and  the  Recitation.  The  little  bit  of 
art  that  is  required  is  mostly  suggested 
among  the  questions  under  the  Recita- 
tion, and  the  science  of  self-management 
finds  expression  among  the  questions  on 
Personality  and  Professional  Zeal.  To 
be  sure,  these  questions  do  not  have  the 
same  numerical  value.  The  most  im- 
portant will  appear  to  any  teacher  who 
professes  seriousness.  Fill  out  the  an- 
swers as  given  in  the  directions  and  fol- 
low them  to  the  end.  The  result  will 
approximately  give  your  efficiency.  This 
will  serve  as  a  valuable  data  for  your- 
self in  obtaining  the  opinion  your  Prin- 
cipal or  Superintendent  has  of  you  with- 
out asking  him,  for,  if  he  is  very  ob- 
servant he  can  answer  all  of  these  ques- 
tions about  you  as  well  as  you  can:  and 
you  may  consider  yourself  fortunate  if 
you  make  more  than  seventy  per  cent. 


The  Story  of  Belgium 


By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D., 

L.  H.  D.      This  is  a  book  just 
_  added  "to  The  Instructor  Litera- 

ture Series.  Dr.  "Griffis  is  well-qualified  to  write  the  history  of  that  devastated 
country,  which  is  now  an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy  to  all.  He  has  made  a 
study  of  the  Netherlands  and  written  and  lectured  on  them.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Belgium,  the  Land  of  Art,"  "Brave  Little  Holland  and  What  She  Has  Taught 
Us,"  "Young  People's  History  of  Holland,"  and  several  other  books  relative  to 
these  countries.  He  has  used  the  same  knowledge  and  charm  of  style  in  this 
book  that  has  made  his  more  extended  ones  so  popular.  This  book  is  No.  266  of 
The  Instructor  Literature  Series.    See  full  list  and  description  of  series  on-page  5. 
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Self-Expression  Through  Drama- 
tization and  Dancing 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

line  marches  across  rear  of  stage  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  then 
turns  towards  audience  and  continues 
marching  down  stage  to  front,  forming 
two  lines  of  couples  running  from  front 
to  back  of  stage. 

2.  Still  facing  audience,  boys  place 
right  arm  across  body  at  waist,  carry 
left  arm  at  side,  and  bow  low,  keeping 
heels  together.  Girls  hold  skirts  daintily 
at  sides,  place  right  foot  far  back  of 
left  foot  and  bow  till  heads  nearly  touch 
the  floor. 

3.  All  face  partners  and  repeat  bowing. 

4.  All  stand  erect  and  remain  quiet 
during  one  measure. 


Two  Folk  Dances 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

(back  of  hand  touching  hip),  fingers  of 
other  hand  touching  partner's  fingers,  as 
high  as  they  can  raise  hands.   (See  illus- 
tration on  page  29. ) 
Part  One : 

1.  Step  forward,  singing,  beginning 
with  outside  foot,  fourteen  steps. 

2.  At  the  word  "cry,"  face  partner 
and  place  both  hands  on  hips. 

3.  Cross  right  foot  over  in  front  of 
left.   (See  illustration  on  page  29. ) 

Cross  left  foot  over  in  front  of  right. 
Cross  right  foot  over  in  front  of  left. 
Cross  left  foot  over  in  front  of  right. 
(Two  steps  each  time.) 

4.  At  the  word  "yet, "  take  hold  of 
hands  and  slide  to  the  right  four  steps. 


German  Clap  Dance.    Part  II 


5.  Partners  grasp  right  hands  at  the 
first  count  in  a  measure  and  bend  knees 
in  a  quick  dip  at  the  third  count  in  the 
same  measure. 

6.  Remain  quiet  during  one  measure. 

7.  Still  clasping  hands,  partners  walk 
around  each  other  (reversing  places) 
with  slow  steps  like  those  used  in  enter- 
ing.   (See  Figure  1. ) 

8.  Repeat  Movements  5,  6  and  7,  go- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  1  Continue 
these  steps  as  long  as  desirable,  or  until 
a  good  stopping-place  is  reached. 

9.  All  face  partners,  clasp  inside 
hands  and  raise  high.  Step  one  step 
sidewise  toward  audience,  bring  the  other 
foot  up  to  the  first  and  step  again  with  the 
first  foot  sidewise  towards  audience  in 
three  counts.    (Polka  step.) 

10.  Repeat  steps  in  Movement  9,  but 
with  partners  turned  back  to  back,  hands 
still  clasped.  Movement  10  should  be 
smoothly  connected  with  Movement  9  by 
turning  from  "face  to  face"  to  "back 
to  back"  position  quickly.  (See  Fig- 
ure II.) 

11  and  12.    Repeat  9  and  10. 

13  and  14.  Reverse  Movements  9  and 
10,  by  clasping  the  other  hands  and 
dancing  toward  rear  of  stage. 

15  and  16.    Repeat  13  and  14. 

17.  Form  two  large  circles  by  outside 
lines  clasping  hands  and  forming  a  circle 
around  the  inside  lines;  that  is,  lines  1 
and  4  form  outside  circle,  and  lines  2 
and  3  form  inside  circle. 

18.  Outside  circle  passes  to  right  and 
inside  circle  to  left  with  sidewise  glide 
steps, — step  with  one  foot  and  bring  the 
other  foot  up  to  the  first,  etc.  Continue 
till  circles  have  moved  once  around  and 
are  back  to  original  places. 

19.  Reverse  Movement  16. 

20.  Finish  dance  with  waltz  steps. 
Partners  place  hands  on  each  other's 
hips  or  shoulders.  (See  Figure  III.) 
Teach  old  style  waltz, — two  steps  and  a 
glide,  or  three  steps.  Children  learn 
these  steps  easily  and  soon  become 
graceful  and  light  in  performing  them. 
Do  not  require  the  children  to  "reverse.  " 

Continue  waltz  as  long  as  desirable. 
Have  curtain  lowered  while  children  are 
dancing,  or,  if  given  at  night,  have  all 
stage  lights  extinguished  gradually. 

EDltOR'S  NOTE :  Excellent  suggestions  for 
costuming  children  to  represent  flowers  are  fur- 
nished in  a  set  of  greeting  cards  that  may  be  ob- 
tained for  25  cents  from  the  Crescent  Card  Co., 
Sibley  'Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


slide 
will 


5.  At  the  word  "coming,"  step  to  the 
left  and  draw  right  foot  after  the  left 
twice  (in  four  counts). 

Part  Two : 

Singing  second  verse,  dance  in  oppo- 
site direcion.    Use  same  rhythm  steps. 

For  a  change,  let  children  bow  grace- 
fully to  partners  and  take  position 
around  the  room,  couples  standing  about 
two  feet  apart.  Boy  stands  at  left  of 
girl. 

For  the  sliding  steps  (No.  4), 
forward. 

Then  the  drawing  steps  (No.  5 
be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Two  verses  (or  repeating  the  first 
verse)  take  children  half-way  around 
room. 

Avoid  stiffness.  Do  not  drill  for  ab- 
solute precision  in  each  part,  for  that 
spoils  the  general  effect.  See  that  the 
children  are  easy  in  manner,  and  grace- 
ful. Once  in  a  while,  omit  the  singing 
and  have  only  the  piano  or  victrola 
music;  this  makes  a  pleasant  change. 

Erratum :  On  page  29,  second  col- 
umn, in  text  beside  music,  the  reference 
to  the  photograph  illustrating  a  move- 
ment in  Part  Two  should  read  page  75 
instead  of  page  68. 


Helpful  for  Deportment 

By  Ruth  Ream 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  using 
a  little  device  in  the  schoolroom  that  oc- 
curred to  me  one  evening  when  I  was 
much  discouraged  over  a  noisy  room.  It 
works  even  better  than  I  dared  hope. 

I  placed  on  the  board  a  map  of  our 
room  with  squares  for  each  pupil's  desk 
and  his  or  her  initials  on  the  upper  half. 
Whenever  a  ruler  or  pencil  drops,  a  white 
mark  is  placed  in  the  offender's  square. 
Should  any  one  whisper,  a  green  mark  is 
made,  a  blue  one  for  untidiness  and  a 
yellow  one  for  a  slouchy  position  when 
standing  to  recite. 

Al  ter  school  I  jot  down  the  marks  and 
place  a  red  star  in  each  vacant  square. 
Then  I  erase  the  marks  so  that  all  mas- 
start  with  a  clean  record  the  second  day. 
It  is  well  understood  by  the  pupils  that  I 
take  off  five  per  cent  for  each  green 
mark  and  one  oft'  for  every  eight  white 
marks  when  making  out  the  monthly  de- 
portment grades. 


Send  For  Vacation  Offer 
»  WILLIAMS  PIANO 


Four  Weeks9  Free  Trial  of  One  of  These 
Splendid  Williams  Pianos 

We  want  to  send  one  of  our  very  finest  Williams  And  in  order  to  make  it  easy  for  school-teachers 

piano  into  every  neighborhood  in  the  United  States  and  others  who  are  not  employed  during  the  summer 

as  a  sample  of  our  work,  that  school-teachers  and  months  to  have  one  of  these  sweet-toned  Williams 

other  music-loving  people  may  see  and  hear  it  and  pianos  right  away,  we  are  making  a  specially 

learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  truly  satisfactory  attractive  Vacation  Offer,  and  unusual  terms  of 

piano  at  a  satisfactory  price*  payment. 

Freight  Paid— Free  Trial — Easy  Terms 

No  matter  where  you  live  we  will,  upon  request,  shipyou  turn  it  at  our  expense.    No  obligation  whatever  to  keep 

any  Williams  piano  you  may  select,  with  a  beautiful  silk  scarf  it.    No  freight.   No  money  down. 

am)  line  stool  as  a  free  gift,  freight  paid.fw  a  full  month's  We  have  no  traveling  salesmen,  dealers  or  agents— you 

/ree /r/Vi/in  your  own  home  or  school.   If  at  the  end  of  30 days  deal  direct  with  us,  the  makers,  and  at  net  factory  prices, 

>  ou  find  it  to  be  oneof  the  nicest  looking,  sweetest-toned  and  thus  saving  about  $lou. 00  on  a  piano  of  sterling  musical 

most  satisfactory  pianos  you  ever  saw  or  heard,  and  want  quality  and  unquestionable  durability.    Over  50  years'  ex- 

to  keep  it  at  the  Special  Vacation  Price,  you  may  do  so  on  perience  and  our  iron-clad  25-year  factory  warrant  fully 

practically  your  own  easy  terms.    If  not  satisfactory,  re-  protect  you. 

No  Payments  During  Vacation 

To  make  it  easy  for  teachers  who  do  not  have  an  income  eluding  endorsements  by  authorities  like  Prof.  E.  O.  Excell, 

during  vacation  we  have  fixed  up  a  plan  by  which  you  can  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Gabriel,  and  Dr.  A.  Rommel, 

have  the  piano  now  and  start  paying  again  when  your  Answering  this  advertisement  will  not  place  you  under 

school  begins  in  the  fall.                                              m  any  obligation  or  cause  you  any  annoyance,  for  we  have  no 

Just  send  your  name  now  on  the  coupon  below,  or  write  agents,  dealers  or  traveling  men  to  pester  you— and  of 

us  a  postal  or  letter,  and  we  will  mail  you  our  beautiful  course  we  would  not  send  you  a  piano  for  trial  unless  you 

Williams  piano  catalog,  with  pictures,  Vacation  Offer,  and  instruct  us  to  do  so.    Our  desire  is  to  serve  you,  and  to 

easy  plans  of  payment;  also  a  book  of  letters  from  more  win  you  as  a  friend  and  booster  of  our  pianos  and  our 

than  2,000  Williams  owners  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in-  firm. 

Send  Name  on  Coupon  or  Postal  for  Vacation  Offer 

I An  inter-  H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager, 

esting  little  Williams  Piano  &  Organ  Company,  14  W.  Washington  St.,  Dept.  240     Chicago,  111. 

book    of  Without  obligating  me  in' any  way,  send  full  particulars  of  your  Special  Vacation  Offer  with  ■ 

■ "Poems  Free  Catalog  and  book  of  2,000  Letters.  ■ 
Worth 

Knowing"    '  "ould  W*»  <he  Catalog  about   g 

sent  free  if  '    y  which— Piano,  Player  Piano,  Parlor  Organ  or  Church  Organ)  ■ 

|   you  mark  X    M   Name   JJJ 

in  square 

I below.  Post  Office  State   | 

I    I  IP    i  ou  Want  Our  Offer  to  Take  Old  Piano  oi  Organ  ;/.  exchange  an      It  illiams.  Dest  ribe 

ISB^S  I — I  ir     Your  Instrument  on  Margin.  Jj 


Lake  Cruises  fori-1  Your  Summer  Vacation 


7  Days  Trip 


Days  Trip 


The  Magnificent  Steel  Steamship 

"Minnesota"  to  BUFFALO 
(NIAGARA  FALLS)  and  RETURN 

via  Charlevoix.  Harbor  Springs,  and 
historic  Mackinac  Island,  viewing 
both  ways  by  daylight  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Detroit  River,  and  St.  Clair 
Flats,  stopping  at  all  points  of  interest.  12  hour 
atop  at  Buffalo  allows  plenty  of  time  to  see 
Niagara  Falls.  During  season  leaves  Chicago 
every   Thursday  at   11:00  a.  m. 


$40 


Including 
Meals  and 
Berth 


$34! 


The  Elegant  Steel  Steamshp 
"Missouri"  to  KAGAW0NG,  0NL, 
AND  RETURN 

via  Mackinac  Island,  The  "Soo."  St. 
Mary's  Kiver,  North  Channel,  and  the 
shores  of  Manitoulin  Island,  stopping  at 
all  points  of  interest.    During  Beasou  leaves  Chicago 
every  Monday  at  4:00  p.  m. 

S.  S.  "MISSOURI"  also  makes  special  trip  each 
week  to  Onekama,  Frankfort,  Glen  Haven  and 
Clen  Arbor  leaving  Chicago  Saturdays  at  4:uu  p.  in. 

You 


Including 
Meals  a.id 
Berth 


Our  line  of  steamers  offers  you  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  for  real  rest  and  genuine  pleasure, 
can  go  for  a  full  week  or  only  a  few  days  as  you  prefer. 

The  Elegant  Steel  Steamships 
"MANITOU"— MINNESOTA"— "MISSOURI"— "ILLINOIS" 

offer  unrivalled  service  between  Chicago,  Charlevoix.  Petoskey,  Bay  View.  Harbor  Springs.  Mackinac 
Island,  Ludington.  Manistee,  Onekama.  Frankfort,  Glen  Haven.  Glen  Arbor.  Leland  (via  Auto  or  con- 
necting steamer  from  Glen  Haven)  and  Traverse  Bay  Forts,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  and  Buffalo,  connecting 
with  all  Hues  for  Lake  Superior  and  Eastern  Roints.   For  illustrated  folder  and  book  of  toura  add  read 

Northern  Michigan  Transportation  Co. 

J.  C.  C0NLEY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  North  End  Rush  Street  Bridge,  Chicago,  Ills. 
HtMlMtfUmilWHM  II— — in— 


! 

I 

■ 

I 


POSITIONS- teachers  wanted  by  this  Old  Reliable  Agency.  Established  20  years.  Kindergarten.  Primary,  Gram- 
mar, Principals,  Music,  Language,  Domestic,  Governesses.  Traveling  Companions,  and  all  Positions.  We 
place  our  teachers.    Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency,  Noah  Leonard,  Ph.D.,  Prop.,  27  Everson  Bldg.,  Dept.  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  (ear  no  examinations  after  our  Drill  Course.  We  prepare  (or  Kindergarten  Certificate  and  all  Civil  Service  Positions. 
This  old  reliable  school,  established  20  years,  has  Special  Drills  in  all  Subjects  for  all  Slates,  all  American  and  Canadian  Cities. 
30,000  students  guarantee  success  to  you.    Syracuse  Cortcspondenie  Sdtoul,  Nodh  Leonard,  Ph.D.,  Prop. .  27  [rtrson  Bids; . .  UipLU,  Sy'aiuse.N.  I. 
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Still  Another  Reason 

why  every  student  should 
learn  the  skilled  use  of  the 

Remington 


Just  as  the  original  Remington 
created  the  Typist's  Profession — 
so  is  the  latest  Remington —the 

Remington  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Typewriter 

Creating  the   New   Profession  of 
Typist-Accountant.    Doubling  the 
field  and  doubling  the  opportunities 
of  the  Remington  operator. 


Training  on  the  Remington  Pays  Br  si 

Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

[  Incorporated  | 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Inquiries  can  seldom  be  answered  in  the  next 
issue  after  tlieir  receipt,  owing  to  the  time  re- 
quired lor  publication,  and  omissions  arc  fre- 
qnently  necessary  on  account  of  lim iteil space 
and  the  large  number  received.  A  remittance  of 
teii  cents  with  each  </iiestioii  secures  reply  by 
private  letter.  Teachers  who  desire  outlines 
for  debates  or  for  essays  will  be  accommodated 
if  they  send  one  dollar.  All  matter  for  this  de- 
partment should  be  addressed  to  P.  6.  Halloclc, 
Post  Office  Box  398,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1.  What  part  of  an  ox.  Troy  is  an  oz.  Avoirdu- 
pois? Show  how  it  is  obtained.  2.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  largest  U.  S.  ship  ?  Is  it  larger  than 
the  Titanic?  3.  Do  all  countries  use  the  same 
calendar  that  we  use  ?  Do  all  countries  celebrate 
Christmas  at  the  same  time  of  the  year?  If  not, 
which  ones  differ? — Subscriber,  North  Dakota. 

1.  The  Troy  pound  of  12  ounces  con- 
tains 5760  grains;  the  Avoirdupois  pound 
of  16  ounces  contains  7000  Troy  grains. 
The  Troy  oz.  is  j1.,  of  5760  or  480  grains; 
the  Avoir,  oz.  is  T'7  of  7000  or  537.5  Troy 

grains,  which  is  4'^n  q  or  91£g%  of  the 

Troy  ounce.  2.  The  largest  American  pas- 
senger isteamers,  Finland  and  Kroonland, 
are  each  of  12, 185  gross  tonnage.  The 
largest  battleships,  Arizona  and  Pennsyl- 
vania (under  construction),  have  ton- 
nage of  31,400.  The  Titanic  registered 
45,000,  but  the  largest  foreign  ships,  of 
the  Hamburg-American  Line,  range  from 
52,000  to  60,000  gross  tonnage.  3.  All 
Christian  countries  use  the  same  calen- 
dar except  Russia,  which  has  never 
adopted  the  "New  Style"  of  exact  reck- 
oning, introduced  in  1582,  and  is  now 
thirteen  days  behind  correct  date.  The 
Russians,  and  others  using  the  Greek 
Church  Calendar,  celebrate  Chiistmas  on 
January  7.  Unchristian  nations  (Moham- 
medans, for  example)  have  no  Christ- 
mas. Their  calendars  are  different,  but 
they  lViust  use  our  calendar  in  their  com- 
munication with  the  world  at  large. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ? — Subscriber,  Pi  T. 

It  has  authority  over  all  common  car- 
riers, to  inquire  into  their  business  when 
necessary  in  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints, and  in  all  ways  to  see  that  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
are  carried  out.  Its  jurisdiction  extends 
to  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  com- 
panies, and  to  "through  routes  and  joint 
rates,  freight  classification,  switch  con- 
nections, long  and  short  hauls,"  and  to 
many  other  details  of  service. 

i.  Give  the  terminals  of  (a)  a  railroad  that  is 
in  process  of  construction  across  Africa;  (b)  a 
railroad  that  has  recently  been  completed  across 
South  America.  2.  ^Mention  an  important  ser- 
vice rendered  to  this  country  by  Nicholas  Her- 
kimer and  Philip  Schuyler.  3.  What  is  the  part 
of  the  legislature  and  of  the  governor  iu  the 
making  of  new  laws  ? — Day,  N.  Y.  State. 

1.  (a)  Cape  Town  and  Cairo,  the  ter- 
minals of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway. 
( b)  Valparaiso  ami  Buenos'  Ayres.  The 
Trans -And ine  Railway  tunnel,  5  miles 
long  and  12,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
opened  in  April,  l'JiO,  made  the  neces- 
sary connecting  link  for  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  between  these  two  cities. 

2.  The  victories  over  Burgoyne,  at  Still- 
water and  Saratoga,  in  1777,  were  mainly 
due  to  the  careful  preparation  of  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  before  he  was  superseded 
by  Gates;  but  Gates,  a  historian  says, 
"took  all  the  glory  to  himself."  Gen- 
eral Herkimer  was  associated  with 
Schuyler,  but  was  mortally  wounded  at 
Oriskany,  where  he  fell  into  an  ambush 
on  his  way  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

3.  The  part  of  the  legislature  is  the  en- 
acting of  laws;  that  of  the  governor,  of 
accepting  and  signing  them,  or  of  reject- 
ing them  by  veto. 

Mention  one  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  has  been  derived  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  the  Homestead  Act,  ( b)  the  electric 
traction,  (c)  the  Hague  Tribunal. — A  New  York 
Subscriber. 

(a)  It  has  helped  to  build  up  our  coun- 
try and  develop  its  resources,  by  encour- 
aging settlement  and  improvement  of 
vast  tracts  of  public  land;  and  by  mak- 
ing its  donations  of  land  in  small  por- 
tions, it  has  provided  homes  for  a  large 
population  of  industrious  citizens,  (b) 
By  making  direct  communication  be- 
tween towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts, 
it  has  redeemed  the  country  life  from 
loneliness  and  inconvenience,  and  has 
brought  the  beauties  of  field,  forest,  or 
mountain,  within  easy  access  of  the  peo- 
ple in  towns,  (c)  It  has  been  one  means 
of  fostering  among  our  people  the  ideal 
of  peace  and  international  harmony. 

I.  Some  adverbs  can  lie  Compared  as  adjei  lives. 
What  is  the  comparison  of  the  followii.g  ad- 
verbs :  wisely,  coutiuually,  mostly,  so,  rapidlv, 
always,  very,  too,  perfectly,  never,  surely  f  _\ 


The  Best  Argument  For 

GLUE 

IT  STICKS" 


In  handy  tubes 
for  the  desk  and 
in  cans  tor  larger  users 


Other  Dennison  Specialties 
for  Teachers 

Mucilage         Gummed  Labels 
Crepe  Paper    Doll  Outfits 
Paste  Transparency  Outfits 


Send  10  cents  for  a  copy 
of  our  standard  instruction  liuok 
Art  and  Decoration 

^<miibc>ucAl4imi{!u«ltum^  (lo 

the  tag  makkks 
Boston      New  Yokk  Philadelphia 
Chicago  St.  Lolts 

London  Beklin  Hi  enos  Aikes 


A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  top  and 
base,  (SOLID  OAK) 

ON  APPROVAL 


SECTIONAL^  B  O  OKCASE 

Our  new  "Universal  Si  le"  combines  a  pleasing  endur- 
ing design,  with  latest  practical  improvements  in  con- 
struction. Adapted  for  home  or  office  library;  beam  iful»y 
Hnished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  non-binding,  disappear- 
ing glass  doors,  at  $1.7.">  per  section;  top  and  bast-.  Sl.'Jo 
eaeh.  The  greatest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  On  or- 
ders amounting  to  $10  U0  and  over  we  pay  freight; 
slight  extra  charge  to  extreme  Western  Stales.  Other 
st>  It's  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices*  Luud- 
strom  Hookea-es  are  endorsed  by  over  fifty  thousand 
users.  Sold  only  direct  from  our  fa c ton?  at  a  consid- 
erable saving  to  you.  Write  for  our  new 
catalog,  No.  J4. 

THE     C.   J.  Ll'XDSTROM    MFG.  CO. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and 

Filing  Cabinets 
Braaeb  Office  :       Flatiroa  Hide,       X-  X-  CUy 


WILSON'S 


UP   TO  DATE  INK 

For  ten  rents  will  setid  you 
writing  ink  sufficient  to  make 
one  pint  of  the  best  ink.  Special  rates  to  agents. 
J.  B.  \\ILM>.\,     "5NAS>.\LM..     NtU   \  OkK 
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How  To  Buy 

A  Piano 


i  After  you  have  made  a ' 
thox*ough  investigation 
of  the  different  meth- 
;  ods  of  selling  pianos 
just  figure  what  you 
can  save  if  you  buy 
direct  from  the  factory. 

I  Remember,  a  retailer  has  large 
Sexpenscs  in  selling1  a  piano,  be- 
dsides his  profit.   You  can  save 
all  of  this  at  our  facory. 

We  make  as  fine  pianos  us  aro  manufrvturc'I  any- 
where, and  we  sell  direct  to  thn  homes.  We  never  sell 
through  dealers  or  agents,  but  we  will  give  their 
profits  to  you. 

The  Adler  Piano  received  thn  highest  award  at  the 
National  Conservation  Exposition  at  Knoxville  in  1918. 

You  can  try  an  Adler  Piano  in  your  homo  free.  You 
ran  put  it  to  any  test  and  make  any  comparison  you 
desire.  You  do  not  obligate  yourself  to  purchase. 
Ship  it  hack  at  my  expense  if  you  arc  not  more  than 
sal  islicd  to  keep  it. 

My  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the  factory  saves  you 
S100  to  Si  SO.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  pay  cash,  you 
can  use  my  strictly  confidential  "Charge  Account  Plan" 
whereby  you  can  pay  in  small  amounts  to  suit  you, 
and  without  interest. 

Send  No  Money  In  Advance  Jf 

Send  today  for  free  catalog  showing  you  pictures  and 
prices  of  Adler  Pianos.  Select  the  style  you  would 
like  to  try,  and  it  will 
be  sent  to  you  free 


No  mat  ("cr  whether  you 
are  thinking  of  buy: 
an  instrument  now 


all  about  the  f 
est.  squares 
and  most  liberal  , 
piano  buying 
proposition   you  ' 
ever  heard  of. 
Every  piano  guar- 
anteed for  25  yearaj 
backed  by  my  mil- 
lion dollar  factory.1 

A  postal  today 
will  bring  myj 
ptyle  book  and 
selling  plan. 

C.  L.  ADLER,  Pres.,  Adler  Mfg.  Co. 

sOol  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SHORTHAND  IN  30  DAYS 

Become  Private  SeVre'larres.  Biff  salaries.  Positions 
waiting.   Write  lor  Free  Tuition  Club  iilau. 

AVON  SCHOOL  OF  SECRETARIES, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


LADIES'  WAISTS 


Now  is  the  time  to  m-i 
jour  waists  for  yonr 
summer  vueut  ion.  W  e 

n  Itio  iNciv  l'ort   rtet,  M  leu 


can  pupi'ly  ri.u  nith  lomo  "I  tlm  bent 
tliiiri  rctnil  |t'|4  Wriln  fur  circil)."! 
THE  V  \  .\  ['EE  CO.,  DEPT.  R,  ISIS  PARK  AVE..  HEW  YORK  CITY, 

Fl  FfiTRIfi    H0I"E  &  THEATRE  LIGHTING  PLANTS. 

LLL>U  I  niU     s,  'Hiiuiis  Hsiii  H  Eiuiial  ItlrmMi  llrinnvrra. 

PAN  MOTORS.  Vibrator*,  n.iu,  JlPilifiil  BaUcrieH.  Iliojflp  l.i-l.l-. 
Catalog  IS  c-m.,.  OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  Cleveland, O. 

J|||TUi|j}C.  Sim  i>«i.  poems,  photo  |>lttys,  etc.  are 

vv  wanted,  for  publication.  Submit  Mss. 

fori  ree  examination.  Literary  Bureau,  NI6,Hannibal, Mo. 

I  lUILX  ,URK  SlIIBMIU  I'i'IIOME,  JIO  per  100;  noean- 
I  1  if !  i »  yassing  requived.  Srn<l\$tntn)>e<l-adrtressed 
run  lopeforparticulars-  Bnr»k»Ci>.,l>ei>t,22  K:ilamaioo,Mieh. 


Standard  Shorthand 

Is  easy  to  Learn.  Easy  to  Write, 
Easy  to  Read 

The  shorthand  of  the  future.  A  !0th 
century  invention  for  progressive  peo- 
ple. The  invention  of  a  practical  steno- 
grapher of  over  20  years  experience. 
Written  on  the  slope  of  ordinary  long- 
hand; easy  and  elegant  outlines.  Truly 
phonetic :  every  vowel  denoted  by  a 
distinct  character.  Write  for  prospec- 
tus to 

OTTO  M.  WHITSTOCK,  Author 
31  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


JENKINS"  BRASS  BAND 

AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 


(C^JK  We  save  you  money  and  give  easy  i 

V  He^^r— zlm  paymenls.  Biggest lir.eof Band \ 
Jai^J^^^^dSUnnd  Orchestra  Instruments; 

riii^BKl  ^fa^EaOornets.  Trombones,  Cluri- 
f"\.Y  onets.  Drums,  Saxophones,  Vio- 

\  "^vfff  /jM   "ns.  Guitars  and  nil  wind  and 

V.      ill  |Hi  stringed  instruments.  Send  for 
freecatalog  of  Instrument  yon  want.  Wegive 
a  fifty  lesson  FREE  certificate  wit  h  earn  instru-/ 
nient.  Tell  ns  t  bo  inst  rumen t  you  wish  to  play.  I 
JI  NklNS  Ml  SIC  CO.  GU  Jentins  Hide.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^i!::irnirri  ;:nr'  i::itiiM  !mm    :■: .  i  niri  :j::uj;i:ini"ri  i::-:ri  :i:i::ni!:i:: :  !i:iii:  ,•■  i  !!--ri  i  iKLiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitltiliittiiiiattiiiiit^ 

BILLY  SUNDAY 

j      The  Man  and  his  Message  j 

|  500  PAGES.  50  ILLUSTRATIONS.  His  own  | 
§  book.  Fastest  selli  ug  book  in  years.  Greatest  i 
|  vacation  Opportunity  Cor  teachers  and  students  § 
j  ever.  We  will  pay  $l-i0.0t)  for  60  days  work  I 
s  selling  this  great  book.  Spare  timo  may  bo 
a  used.  Send  20  cents  to  pay  postage  and  pad. 
Ling  and  we  will  send  outlil  free.  Best  terms.  | 
I  Credit  siveu.  Wiiteat  once  to 

The  F.  W.  Mead  Publishing  Co.,  ] 
Johnson,   N.  Y. 
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Whyisifl  it  j  ust  as  correct  to  say  "The  liorse  ran 
faslly"  as  to  say  "The  horse  rau  swiftly?"  Hast 
and  swilt  are  adjectives,  while  swiftly  is  the  ad- 
verbjform  of  swift. — Subscriber,  Nebraska. 

1.  Some  adverbs  can  be  compared  but 
many  cannot  be.  Of  those  in  your  list, 
"wisely,"  "calmly,"  and  "rapidly"  may 
be  compared  by  using  "more,"  and 
"most"  (or  "less"  and  "least"),  as 
''more  wisely,"  "most  wisely,'.'  etc.; 
"so"  is  sometimes  used  in  the  compara- 
tive for  emphasis,  as,  "We  were  very 
comfortable,  more  so  than  we  expected.  " 
The  other  adverbs  are  not  compared,  as 
their  meaning  cannot  properly  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  different  degree.  2.  A 
number  of  our  words,  as  "fast,"  "long," 
"low"  "high,"  and  others,  are  used  both 
as  adjectives  and  adverbs  without  change. 
There  is  an  adverb  "fastly, "  not  often 
UM'd  though  found  in  the  dictionary,  but 
it  means  "firmly, "  "securely ;"  the  form 
of  this  adverb  that  means  "swiftly"  or 
"rapidly"  is  "fast. " 

From  two  Subscribers  :  I.  What  was  the  re- 
ligion of?  George  Washington?  Of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son ?  Of  Benjamin  Franklin?  2.  Please  tell 
\\  here  to  get  inform  ation  about  hotel  accomiuo- 
da lions  at  the  Panama  Exposition,  railroad  rates 
and  expenses  necessary  for. seeing  Lhc  F.xposition . 

1.  Washington  was  an  Episcopalian, 
Jell'erson  a  liberal  Christian,  not  a  sec- 
tarian. Franklin  made  no  profession  of 
religion,  but  he  it  was  who,  during  that 
deadlock  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  threatened 
to  break  up  the  assembly  without  defi- 
nite result,  proposed  that  the  members 
present  should  take  counsel  together  in 
prayer.  2.  All  the  trans-continental 
railroads  offer  booklets  and  folders  of 
information  on  these  matters.  Apply  to 
the  nearest  office  of  such  railroad,  <>r 
address  Publicity  Dept.,  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  San  Francisco. 


(r. 


X.  Correct  the  us 
space  between  ea- 
voiceof  Ibis  verb: 
at  his  post."  3,  Wll 
ami  local  time  b 
Cisco? — A  Kansas 


>f  the  adjective: 


C 


lie  sentinel  was  found  asleep 
is  the  difference  in  standard 
ve  i  n  Kerliu  and  San  Kran- 
}seriber. 


1.  Since  "each"  means  but  one,  it 
must  be  changed  to  some  adjective  per- 
mitting the  use  of  "between;"  "be- 
tween the  columns"  would  be  correct. 
2.  "They  found  the  sentinel  asleep  at 
his  post."  In  this  sentence  the  verb 
"found"  in  active  voice  is  used  instead 
of  "was  found"  in  passive  voice.  3.  By 
standard  time,  the  difference  is  eight 
hours,  since  Berlin  has  London  (or  Green- 
wich) time,  and  San  Francisco,  that  of 
the  120th  meridian.  By  local  time,  Ber- 
lin is  53  min. ,  34.9  sec.  east  of  London, 
and  San  Francisco  8  hrs. ,  9  min.,  2.  sec. 
west;  difference,  9  hrs.,  3  min.,  42.8  sec. 
west;  difference,  9  hrs.,  3  min.,  17.7  sec. 

I.  How  many  cubical  inches  has  a  block  wdiosc 
dimensions  are  each  six  inches?  2.  What  would 
be  the  cost  of  a  rug  2K  by  3  yd.;  witli  a  border  '■]  \ 
of  a  yd.  wide,  in  addition,  at  $.75  per  linear  yard? 
The  rug  is  to  cost  $1.25  per  square  yard.  3.  Is  it 
proper  to  say ,  11 1 1  e  has  none?"  4.  Is  it  proper  to 
say,  "5  and  4  are,"  or"  is  nine?'1 — A.n  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

1.  The  volume  of  a  cube  is  equivalent 
to  the  product  of  its  three  dimensions; 
hence  6x(5x6  216,  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  required.  2.  With  border  }i  yd. 
wide,  outside  edge  of  rug  measures  17 
yds. ;  at  75  cents  per  linear  yard,  it  would 
cost$12.75.  The  rug  contains  7^  square 
yards;  woulti-cost  $9. 375.  3.  It  is  proper 
to  use  those  words,  if  your  meaning  is 
"he  has  not  any."  4.  If  in  reading  this 
sign  we  call  it  "and,"  it  is  proper  to  say 
"5  and  4  are  9."  If  we  call  it  "plus," 
then  we  should  say  "5  plus  4  is  9."  The 
textbooks  in  arithmetic  do  not  help  us 
in  respect  to  using  either  "is"  or  '  'are ;" 
but  as  they  explain  this  sign  by  such 
statements  as  "3+7  equals  10,"  we  are 
sale  in  thinking  that  "plus"  should  be 
followed  by  the  singular  verb,  not  the 
plural. 

Please  give  me  a  complete  solution  of  the  en- 
closed arithmetic  problem  which  appeared  in  a 
co'unty  Teachers'  lixamiuatiou,  and  was  missed 
by  many  teachers:  In  extracting  the  square 
root  of  a  perfect  power,  the  last  complete  divi- 
dend was  found  to  be  1225.  What  was  the 
power? — A  Subscriber,  Colorado. 

Reverse  the  process  of  extracting  the 
root.  Since  the  last  term  of  the  final 
dividend  indicates  the  square  of  the  last 
term  of  the  root,  this  must  of  course  be 
5,  the  square  of  which  is  25.  That  leaves 
1200  for  the  product  of  5  and  the  rest  of 
the  trial  divisor,  which  must  be  240;  the 
entire  divisor  must  be  245.  According 
to  rule,  this  divisor  consists  of  the  last 
term  of  the  root,  5,  and  the  "double" 
of  each  of  the  two  previous  terms,  1  and 
2.  The  whole  root  is  therefore  125,  anil 
the  required  power  15G25. 


Reduce  or  Increase  Your  Weight 
Perfect  Your  Figure 

My  motion  picture  "Neptune's  Daughter"  and 
my  own  exhibitions  on  the  stage,  show  what 
my  course  of  Physical  Culture  lias  done  for  me. 

Become  my  pupil  and  it  will  do  as  much  for  you 

!<\     .  1  <<\,>|c    lull     I  I  I  I  < '  <  •  I  1    mil, III.",  ,l;.|l\    Id   111-       ■       ■  1,1  .lll<] 
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privacy  of  your  own  room  you  can  reduce  any  par 
of  your  figure  burdened  with  superfluous  llrsli  or  build  up  any  part 
tha  t  is  undoveloped. 

My  course  tends  to  make  a   figure    perfectly  proportioned 
throughout— a  full  rounded  neck,  shapely  should  is,  arms  and 
legs;  a  fine,  fresh  complexion;  good    carriagu  with  erect 


poise  and  gra< 


My 


Improve  Your  Health 

!tn  stimulates,  reorganizes  and  regenerates 
body,    if  helps  1  fansfortu  your  food  into 
1$  strengthens  your  heart, luuc 


cli  did 


vijr 

orous,  healthy 
and  attract 
live. 


ed  what  1 
teach.  In 

childhood  1 
was  puny  and 
tie  f  o  r  in  ed'.  I 
have  'overcome 
ill  weaknesses  hy 
my  own  natural, 
driiglefts  methods. 
Millions  of  people 
have  seen  in  me  a  liv- 
ing demonstration  of 
iiniipie  system  of 
hen  1 1 1 1  -< '  1 1 1 1  ii  re     and  body 
fng.    If  you  are  weak, 
s,  fat,   thin,  unshapely, 
kiiig  vitality  or  in  any 
t  not  at  your  very  best, 
:  of  service  to  yon. 

MY  GUARANTEE  Wfl  h  my  free  book 
he  lioih  liiMiitiful,"  which  is  fully  illns- 
l  with  photographs  0!  myself,  explaining 

Trial 

n  fpst  the  value  of  my  instruction  with- 
nn  v. 
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Send  2c  stamp  for  "The  Body  Beautiful"  and  Trial  Plan  to-day, 

ANNETTE  KELLERMAN,         12  WEST  .Us^'sTREtTr'NliW  YORK 


This  course  of  Physical  Culture  is-  </nnrniUeed  to  satisfy  or  mount/  refunded. 
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TO  SEE 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  S  \N*  DIEGO  M 

CALIFORNIA 
  EXPOSITIONS  1 

HI    FIRST  CLASS  HOTELS,  MEALS,  EXPOSITION  ADMISSIONS,  SIDE  TRIPS,  BAG-  Ml 

GAGE  AND  PERSONAL  TRANSFERS, 

s    CHOOSE  YOUR  OWN  ROUTE,  OVER  ANY  RAILROAD,  INCLUDING  STANDARD  ^ 

PULLMAN  BERTH. 

i=     AN  INDIVIDUAL  TRIP  WITH  ALL  THE  TOUR  ACCOMMODATIONS  —  NONE  OF  S=S 

THE  USUAL  INCONVENIENCES. 

s==     \  Our  plan  hitlily  rumplinirnN  hy  liansionlmrnlal  pdsspnjer  agents  and  Hit  Panama-Pacifk  IMenutitBll  Exposilioi. 

INFORMATION  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE  UPON  APPLICATION 

H    THE   1915  EXPOSITION   TOUR   COMPANY,   1228  Lytton   Building,   CHICAGO  |Hj 


THE  GRE»T 
REFRESHING 
COOLING 

PURE  FOOD 
■  NON  -  ALCOHOLIC 

BEVERAGE 


OKANGE 


FLAVOR 

-rWen^yj^LE^i^- 

_price_25cent*_ 
j.  $.  »•«!•'  CoB1l,*B' 

44s  so  0.»'b°-"s 


WHITE  RIBBON 

SO-COOL-A 

The  best  cooling  soft  drink  for  home  use. 
Non-alcoholic — pure — refreshing — a  pure  food 
stimulant.  Made  by  a  new  process,  from  pure 
oils  and  extracts  of  fresh  fruits.  Guaranteed 
under  Food  &  Drug  Act  to  contain  no  harmful 
drugs  or  chemicals.  Costs  only  leper  glass. 
One  25c  package  makes  25  glasses.  Prepared  in 
a  minute.  Better  than  any  soda  fountain  drink. 

MEN  OR  WOMEN 
WHO  WANT  WORK 

for  the  summer  will  be  #iveu  territory  and  cbtitract  that 
will  make  them  $500.00  for  the  summer's  work.  Best 
money  making  proposition  for  spare  time  or  vacation  work. 
References  required.  Three  full  size  packages,  different 
flavors,  sent  postpaid  for  96  cents. 

J.S.  Ziegler  Co.,  9  D-East  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


■In  choosing  an  Agency,  give  PAUL  YATES  of  the  Yates-Fisher 
Teachers'  Agency  at  624  -South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  an  opportunity  to  see  what  he  can  do  for  you. 


1^  rv£jlLi  Dcoorntcd  IMuncrSpt  fordistrilw 


liful  42^Piooe  Gold 
for  distributing  only  3tlo/.. 
I<"reo  cukosof  Complexion  Soup.  Nomone.\  oj* experience 
needed.   L.  TYRELL  WARD.  222  Institute  Place,  Chicago 


Men  of  Ideas 


and  inventive  ability 
shoultl  nrite  for  new 
"TjiBti  ofNpeded'  fnven'tioris."  "Patent  Buyers"  and 
•'How  to  Gel  Your  Patent  audYour  Money."  Advice  Free. 
IIAKDOLPII A  CO.,  Putoul  Allorup}!,  Dept.  ;1  \Tiuliiugloii,D.C. 


•  fCIHTe  Pair  Silk    Hose  tree.     Slate  -izo  a-.d 

miClllJ  color.  Beautiful  line  direct  from  mill. 
Good  profits.  Agents  wanted.  Write  today.  TlHr-IX- 
\V|  .ut  Jill, I, s,  Dn"   N,  720 Cuesliiut  si.  rilil.tui  I, Pill  v,  Pa. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


120-U  Jlalilcr  Pail,     i'KOJ  1DLME,  K.  I. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


J  tine  itp/f 


National   Education  Association, 

Oakland,  Cal.,  August  16-28 

The  April  Bulletin  of  the  N.  E.  A.  has 
been  received,  giving  general  information 
in  regard  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
August  at  Oakland,  California.  The  date 
of  the  meeting  has  usually  been  the  first 
week  in  July,  but  for  this  year  has  been 
appointed  as  above. 

At  Chicago  in  1893  and  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904,  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation were  in  the  nature  of  International 
Congresses.  Thfi  same  is  true  of  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition this  year.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  authorized  the  President 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  appoint  honorary  vice-presidents 
for  the  Congress  and  otherwise  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  same.  Such  an  invitation 
has  been  extended  through  the  regular 
diplomatic  channels.  Corresponding  or- 
ganizations in  foreign  countries  are  in- 
vited to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress. 
Invitations  have  been  extended  to  repre- 
sentatives from  foreign  countries  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  programs.  It  is  proposed 
to  discuss  the  various  topics  which  have 
been  selected  from  the  world  standpoinl 
as  far  as  possible.  In  arranging  the 
program,  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
organize  the  meetings  of  the  departments 
into  congresses  on  specific  topics  and  to 
schedule  the  meetings  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  all  the  discussions  upon  any 
topic  as  far  as  possible  in  one  day,  with 
the  idea  of  offering  the  teachers  who  are 
present  entire  days  for  visiting  the  Ex- 
position. The  general  congresses  will 
occupy  four  entire  days,  with  morning,  af- 
ternoon and  evening  sessions.  In  most 
cases,  the  departmental  congresses  oc- 
cupy a  single  day  with  three  sessions. 

The  general  Congresses  will  be  held 
August  16,  19,  25  and  28  with  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  President  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  pre- 
siding. The  various  Departmental  Con- 
gresses and  the  dates  which  they  will  oc- 
cupy are  given  as  follows:  Kindergarten 
Education,  School  Hygiene,  Aug.  17; 
Educational  Investigations,  Music  Edu- 
cation, Physical  Education,  Aug.  18; 
Elementary  Education,  School  Adminis- 


tration, Science  Education,  Aug.  20; 
Secondary  Education,  Relationship  be- 
tween the  School  and  Co-operative  Or- 
ganization, Aug.  23;  Libraries,  Profes- 
sional Supervision  of  Public  Schools, 
Aug.  24;  Preparation  of  Teachers,  Auk-. 
24  to  27;  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts 
Education,  Administrative  Problems  as 
viewed  by  Class  Teachers,  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children,  Aug.  26;  Business 
Education,  Higher  Education,  Aug.  27. 
All  of  these  Departments  have  complete 
programs.  'August 21  will  be  Exposition 
Day.  The  general  plan  is  for  the  teach- 
ers to  meet  in  their  respective  state 
buildings  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  in 
the  morning,  when  definite  announcements 
for  the  day  will  be  made.  It  is  proposed 
as  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  to  make 
visits  to  some  of  the  exhibits  which  have 
special  attractions  educationally,  going 
in  groups  under  the  leadership  of  persons 
who  have  prepared  themselves  for  the 
work.  August  22  will  be  observed  as 
Educational  Sunday. 

A  large  number  of  other  educational 
organizations  will  be  holding  their  meet- 
ings in  California  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation. 

Oakland  bears  the  same  relation  to  San 
Francisco  as  does  Jersey  City  to  New 
York.  It  is  a  city  of  200,000  population, 
the  largest  of  a  chain  of  municipalities 
extending  along  the  east  side  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  the  low  lap  of  the 
Coast  Range  Mountains,  and  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  harbors  in  the  world.  Before 
the  city  stretch  the  blue  waters  of  the 
bay,  hedged  about  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tains with  the  commanding  outline  of 
Mount  Tamalpais  rising  boldly  from  the 
opposite  shore.  The  system  of  transpor- 
tation across  the  bay  to  San  Francisco  is 
unsurpassed.  Both  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Key  Route  Systems  operate  on 
a  twenty-minute  schedule  from  various 
parts  of  the  city,  at  a  regular  fare  of 
ten  cents. 

Until  1906,  Oakland  was  a  city  of 
minor  importance  as  a  business  center. 
With  the  cataclysm  of  that  year  came 
an  awakening  to  the  possibilites  of  de- 
velopment.   The  new  era  of  Oakland  has 


been  marked  by  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  public  buildings  of  which  the 
new  city  hall,  fourteen  stories  in  height, 
is  the  most  notable  example.  The  munic- 
ipal auditorium,  of  scarcely  secondary 
importance,  is  a  modern  edifice.  This 
building  will  afford  an  ideal  meeting  ; 
place  for  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation. It  contains  a  large  arena  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  ten  thousand,  a 
theatre  accommodating  more  than  two 
thousand,  and  many  small  haJls  suitable 
for  special  sections.  Between  the  years 
1905-1910  the  city  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  four  million  dollars  for 
school  sites  and  buildings. 

The  environs  of  Oakland  include  the 
city  of  Berkeley,  the  site  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  the  enrollment  of 
which  is  the  third  largest  in  the  United 
States.  No  institution  in  the  world  has  a 
more  inspiring  dotting.  The  chief  point 
of  interest  to  visitors  is  the  famous 
Greek  theater.  Within  the  last  five 
years,  Berkeley  has  become  a  teacher's 
Mecca,  since  the  University  has  offered 
summer  courses  of  sufficient  attraction 
to  lure  the  more  ambitious  from  the 
pleasures  of  ordinary  vacations.  For  the 
past  two  years  the  registration  for  the 
summer  session  has  reached  three  thou- 
sand students.  Oakland  possesses  one 
of  the  coolest  summer  climates  in  the 
United  States. 

The  trans-continental  rates  which  have 
been  fixed  for  the  Panama- Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  are  the  lowest 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  some  time 
and  will  cover  all  travel  to  California 
during  the  period  of  the  Exposition.  The 
round-trip  rate  from  a  few  leading 
points  are  as  follows  :  New  York, 
$101.00;  Buffalo,  $81.10;  Cleveland, 
$74.50;  Chicago,  $62.50;  Omaha,  $50.00; 
Ft.  Worth,  $52.50.  All  tickets  are  good 
for  a  three  months'  trip  with  stop-over 
privileges  in  either  direction  at  all 
points  west  of  Chicago. 


Set  yourself  earnestly  to  see  what  you 
were  made  to  do,  and  then  set  yourself 
earnestly  to  do  it;  and  the  loftier  your 
purpose  is,  the  more  Sure  you  will  be  to 
make  the  world  richer  with  every  enrich- 
ment of  yourself. — Phillips  Brooks. 


SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

A  method  of  co-oiilinatiug  impression  and  ex- 
pression in  reading,  conversation,  and  speaking. 
Contains  suggestions  on  importanee  of  observation 
and  adequate  Impression,  and  nature  study,  as  a 
basis  to  adequate  expression.  The  steps  are  care- 
fully arranged  for  the  awakening  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  dramatic  instinct,  right  feeling,  and 
natural,  spontaneous  expression. 

It  bririKH  out  tlir;  mcj>*  Him  ply  an*l  logically  to  the 
U-jk-Imt  and  Htmlent.  iiiaki**  the  reader  a  thinker  of 
thmmhts  'oid  reading  a  direct  muni  flirtation  of  th« 
mental  nctWKtfe — Mauy  J?\  FaONUtAM,  Teacher  hn 
Botfton  Public  ck'hooh*. 

More  than  any  man  of  recent  jrearc,  I>r.  Curry  has  re- 
l>rc«cnt(>d  Ntineand  H<:ic-niilH*  nH'thodn  in  the  training 
of  the  speaking  voire.  He  ha»  never  been  a  teacher  of 
>  on iig  men  and  vounen  who  wished  *to  declaim  funny 
piecea  or  who  wi-lu-d  to  bo  couched  tut  to  tears  and  set* 
t  Mies  ;  but  In  Harvard,  Vide.  Homou  (Jut  remit) .  Newton 
Theological  Institution*  and  in  his  own  Bchool  of  Kx- 
pn— ion  in  Ho»ton,  he  1ms  educated  preacher**  public 
readers,  and*  above  all.  teacher*.  There  are  few  Amer- 
ican teachers  of  what  ut+ed  to  be  called  "elocution." 
and  now  in  better  known  oh  "expression"  or  simply 
"public  speaking,"  who  have  not  been  in  hie  r J 11  - <  ■ 
and  who  will  not  testif)  to  the  soundness  of  hi*  meth- 
od* and  to  h is  almost  fanatical  devotion  to'idewi  in  his 

art.— Dean  SHAILKU  MATTHEWS,  JD.  D.,  of  the  CJliivci- 

sity  of  Chicago* 

Kr  B,  S.  Carry,  f.iit.l)  ,  Sl.Sfi  ;  to  tescfeer*,  ?I.10  postpaid. 
Address:  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION,  Book  Dep  t 
S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  President, 
Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

40  Ways  and  More  to  the 
California  Expositions 

is  the  title  of  an  attractive  tiooklet  Issued  by  the  Ctalr*- 
ago  *fc  North  Western  Ky.,  which  outlines  in  coucipe 
form  forty  different  attractive  route*  from  Chicago  to 
California.  H  shows  plainly  by  a  series,  of  outlinp 
maps  how  you  may  visit  both  Ex  positions  and  seethe 
grandest  mountain  srenery  and  the  localities  most  in- 
teresting to  the  sightseer  enroute. 

Mailed  free  with  other  literature  upon  addressing 
C.  A.  Cairns,  0.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  cc  N.  W.  Ry„,  2*6 
W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago. 


Virgin  lakes  dotted  with  pine  -  1  I 
islands.  Up-to-date  hotels,  includ- 
ing Royal  fiuskoka,  scattered  about 
this  marvelous  holiday  country,  help 
you  enjoy  a  real  health  giving  Vaca- 
tion*  Rates  from  #6  per  week  up. 

Malaria,  hay  fever  unknown.  More 
real  hoi  iday  enjoyment  for  less  moncj 
than  :  lo  when  eNc  in  theworld.  l.i-t 
of  hotels  from  Muskoka  Lakes  Line, 
Adelaide  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 


DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 


experience  nec'lett.    I.,  n  Hill  K  CO.,  2i2  InMilu 


<:<><>l>  PIT;   M  f  \H\ 
WORE,  L-ivirii;  BWBJ 
mvttcl  or 

PI.,  f  h  ISWE*) 


No  Europe  This  Year-Visit  Foreign  America 


st  John's 


12  Day 

Jill  Expense 
JYorlhern  Cruise 

$60§f 

A  Grand  Vacation 
For  Teachers 

For  Two  Weeks  or  Two  Months 


"j^  Seeing  the  wonderful  North  and  Foreign  America.    Including  all  essential  expenses. 

To  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  the  land  of  Evangeline,  and  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUND- 
LAND, the  Norway  of  America, 
This  cruise  on  the  new  Tourist  Steamships  "  STEPHANO  "  and  "  FLORIZEL "  of  the 


RED  CROSS  LIXE 


will  prove  the  most  novel,  instructive,  delightful  and  hcalth- 
—     ~"  '  giving  vacation  you  have  ever  enjoyed  ;  when  desired,  a  stop-over 

, —    /  at  Halifax  or  St.  John's  can  be  arranged  when  booking.  Excellent 

_.  t>  boarding  places  in  these  strange  lands  at  moderate  rates. 

This  most  unique  vacation  cruise  from  New  York  combines  novelty,  grandeur, 
delightful  climate  and  a  charm. ng  sea  voyage  with  absolute  comfort  and  remarkable  economy. 
Ko  hotel  bills,  changes  or  transfers,  you  live  on  the  ship— it  Is  your  home  for  the  entire  cruise. 
A  foreign  tour  costing  four  times  as  much  could  not  be  more  delightful. 


Excellent  Fishing  and  Shooting 

New  tourist  steamships— "STEPHANO"  and  "  FLORIZEL  " — litted  with  every  device  for 
comfort  and  safety— full  boat  equipment  for  passengers  and  crew— wireless,  bilge  keels, 
submarine  bells,  etc.— V  days  at  sea,  5  days  in  port.   Orchestra.  Sea  Sports. 

Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommodations  during  June,  September  and  October. 

Scud  for  illustrated  booklet  4,  giving  full  particulars. 

BOWRING  6  CO.,  17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.,  or  your  Tourist  Agent 


School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets 

The  Ideal  Gift  for  Your  Pupils  at  Close  of  School,  on  Special  Occasions  and  Holidays 

rT~'HE  CUSTOM  OF  "REMEMBERING"  PUPILS  at  close  of  school  and  on  other  special  occasions  is  almost  as  old  as  our  school  system  itself  and  is  being 

I   practiced  by  teachers  more  and  more  as  the  years  pass.  ■ 

Just  what  to  give  that  would  be  appropriate,  sure  to  please  and  yet  not  so  expensive  as  to  be  a  burden,  is  a  problem  that  has  perplexed  many  teach-  i 

That  our  series  of  "School  Day  Remembrance"  Booklets  solve  the  problem  more  satisfactorily  than  anything  else  ever  offered  is  attested  by  the  hundreds  of 
letters  which  we  have  received  from  satisfied  customers.  We  first  introduced  these  Booklets  about  one  year  ago  and  they  have  already  proven  the  most  popular  of  any 
School  Souvenir  that  we  have  ever  published.  Altogether  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  furnished  at  anywhere  near  so  small  a  cost  which  will  serve  for  a  remembrance 
at  Close  of  School  or  on  any  Holiday  or  Anniversary  occasion  so  well  as  will  our  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets. 

p-THE  MOST  APPROPRIATE  GIFT  is  ntTf 
X  necessarily  the  one  which  costs  the  most,  but 
rather  the  one  having  enough  of  beauty  to  attract 
and  please,  together  with  such  subject  matter  as  will 
cause  the  gift  to  be  kept  and  prized  forever.  We 
have  aimed  to  attain  this  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets. 


The  Mother  Goose  Booklets  arc  illus- 
trated by  the  four  sketches  shown  above, 
beautifully  reproduced  in  colors. 


All  orders  are  filled 
promptly,  usually  on 
the  day  of  their  receipt, 
and  sent  to  you  postage 
paid. 


F.  A.  OWF.N  PUB.  CO., 
Datisville,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: — I  received  the 
School  Day  Remem;b r a  11c e 
Booklets,  ami  wish  to  express 
niv  thanks  for  yourpronipluess. 
They  are  simply  fine  ami  I  am 
delighted  with  them. 

Ida  V.  Gensmer, 

Houston,  Minnesota. 
F.  A.  OWEN  PUB.  CO., 
Uausville,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:  —  Just  received 
my  School  Day  Remembrance 
Booklets.     They  are  entirely 
satisfactory  in   every  respect. 
Am  much  pleased  with  them, 
also  with  your  promptness. 
Winifred  Taylor, 
Tuttle,  N.  Dak. 
F.  A.  OWEN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:— Delighted  with 
the    Remembrance  Booklets. 
They  are  pcriect  in  every  detail. 
Elsie  I,.  Ki.ev, 

HiKLunsport,  Ohio. 


A  GLANCE  BACKWARD  into  your  early  > 
^\  school  days  will  best  demonstrate  to  you  how  [ 

deep  and  lasting  an  impression  some  trifling, 
yet  appropriate  gift  will  make  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child.  What  would  you  not  give  for  a  School  Day 
Remembrance  Booklet  for  every  term  or  year  of 
your  early  school  days  ? 


-J 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUB.  CO., 
Dausville,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:— The  School  Day 
Remembrance  Booklets  were 
duly  received,  and  I  think  them 
the  most  appropriate  gifts  for 
the  closing  of  school  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  certainly  thank 
you  for  soliciting  my  order  for 
them. 

Clarence  K.  Campbell, 
Chillicothe,  Missouri. 


F 


A.  OWEN  PUB.  CO., 
Dansvifle,  N.  Y. 


Names  of  Teacher  and  Pupils 


Dear  Sirs:— My  recent  order 
of  School  Day  Remembrance 
Booklets  received  today.  I  was 
better  pleased  with  them  than 
anj'  order  I  have  ever  received 
from  any  publishing  house. 
They  are  faultless  and  exactly 
what  I  desired  for  the  closing 
of  my  school. 

Jennie  Evans, 
Perry,  Missouri. 

While  the  Booklets  arc  attractive  and  should  appeal  to 
any  one  because  of  their  artistic  beauty,  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  is  that  they  have  the  I  names  of  the  teacher,  all  pupils,  the  school  officials,  place, 
date,  etc.,  specially  printed  in  them  on  pages  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  This  brings  these  booklets  close  to 
the  hearts  of  all  connected  with  the  school  and  will  insure  their  being  kept  and  prized  for  many  years  after 
any  ordinary  gift  (though  having  more  intrinsic  value,  perhaps)  would  be  destroyed  or  forgotten.  It  is  this 
name  feature  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  popularity  of  our  school  souvenirs  in  years  past. 

Adaptability    These  Booklets  are  adapted  to  the  one  room  rural  school;  to  a  single  room  of  a 
————————    graded  school  or  for  all  grades  of  a  graded  school.    No  matter  how  large  the  school, 

the  names  of  all  can  be  accommodated  by  using  extra  pages.  Orders  for  Graded  Schools  complete  are  filled 
by  printing  the  officers  and  faculty  on  title  page  and  grouping  on  succeeding  pages  the  names  of  pupils  of 
each  grade  with  the  name  of  teacher  and  grade  at  head  of  each  group. 


Five  Styles  of  Booklets 


Our  Series  of  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets  includes  several  different  styles,  adapted  to  pupils  of  vari- 
ous ages  and  intended  for  presentation  at  close  of  school  or  on  special  occasions  and  holidays  throughout  the  year. 

Each  booklet  consists  of  eight  or  more  pages  and  cover— four  pages  being  devoted  to  illustrations 
beautifully  reproduced  from  water  color  paintings — the  remaining  pages  being  devoted  to  names  ol  teachers, 
pupils,  etc.    The  cover  is  embossed  in  gold,  giving  the  booklet  a  very  rich  appearance. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  five  styles  from  which  you  may  make  your  selection  : 

Style  A.  Little  Men  Booklets  Style  C.   Mother  Goose  Booklets 

Style  B.   Little  Women  Booklets        Style  D.    Floral  Booklets 
Style  E.    Floral-Landscape  Booklets 

Styles  A,  B  and  C  are  for  the  younger  boys  and  girls  and  Styles  D  and  E  are  for  the  older  pupils. 

The  four  illustrated  pages  in  the  Little  Men  Booklets  (Style  A)  show  four  small  boys  engaged 
in  their  favorite  occupations,  together  with  appropriate  verses.  The  Little  Women  Booklets  (Style  B) 
correspond  to  the  Little  Men,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  four  sketches  which  appear  on  this  page.  The 
Mother  Goose  Booklets  (Style  C)  are  illustrated  by  sketches  of  the  best  known  characters  from  the 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  These  sketches  are  also  shown  on  this  page.  In  the  Floral  Booklets  (Style  D) 
and  the  Floral-Landscape  Booklets  (Style  E)  the  decorative  designs  are  of  flowers  and  landscapes. 
The  sketches  and  designs  in  each  of  the  five  styles  of  booklets  are  beautifully  reproduced  in  colors  from  water 
color  sketches.  Appropriate  sentiments  accompany  the  sketches.  In  ordering  state  how  many  you 
desire  of  each  style. 

A  sample  will  best  tell  you  about  them.    Sent  free  to  any  teacher  on  request. 

Prices.  $1.20  for  first  dozen;  six  cents  for  each  additional  Booklet.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one 
dozen  assorted  or  for  less  than  $1 .20. 

IlTS    CirrlpvinO"   wr'fe  narne  or  number  of  school ;   names  of  school  officers  if  desired  ;  names  of  all  pupils; 

&    your  own  name  as  teacher  and  date  of  term  or  period — all  very  plainly.     Also  be  sure  to 

Men,   Little  Women,  and 
Floral-Landscape  for  the 
when  pupil's 


on 


them 


write  name  or  number  of  school ;    names  of  school  officer: 
your  own  name  as  teacher  and  date  of  term  or  period — all 
state  the  number  of  each  style  you  wish,   keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  t he  Lit 
Mother  Goose  Booklets  are  intended   for  the  younger  boys  and  girls  ;  the  Floral  and 
older  pupils.     As   many  booklets  should  be  ordered   as  there  are  names  appearing 
names  exceed  the  number  of  booklets  ordered,  add  one  cent  for  each  name  in  excess. 

In  addition  to  the  School  Day  Remembrance  Booklets  we  also  publish  a  variety  of  other 
handsome  Souvenirs  and  Presentation  Cards.   The  designs  are  the  finest  obtainable  and 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship  is  unsurpassed.    All  of  our  Souvenirs  are  printed  especially  for  your  school  and 
on  certain  styles  your  photograph  may  be  added,  if  desired.    Send  for  circular  describing  the  various  styles. 


Other  Styles 


4<  *h 


The  Little  Women  Booklets  are  illus- 
trated by  the  four  sketches  shown  above, 
beautifully  reproduced  in  colors. 


A  trial  order  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  super- 
ior design  and  workman- 
ship displayed  in  our 
Booklets  and  Souvenirs. 


Addr 


ess: 


Art  Department,    F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       Dausville,  N.  Y. 


So 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  PRIMARY  PLANS 


June  igif) 


You  Can  Weigh  \ 

Exactly  What 
You  Should 

You  can — /  know  you  c-an, 
because  I  have  red  nerd  32,000 
women  and 
have  built  nfi 


that  many  more— scientific- 
ally, naturally,  without 
drugs,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  rooms.   .  . 

You  Can  Be 

So  Well ! 

— if  you  only  knew  how  well ! 
I  build  up  your  vitality— al 
the  same  t  i  1 1 1 o  I  strengthen 
your  heart  action  ;  teach  you 
now  to  breathe,  to  stand,  walk 
and  relieve  such  ailments  as 

'    Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 

Ont \ pupil 'writes :  "I  weigh  88 
pounds  less,  and  I  have  gained 
wondei  fully  in  strenyih." 
Another  suns:  "Last  May  I 
weighed  1(H)  pounds,  this  May 
I  weigh  12ti  and  oh!  1  feel 
SO  WELL." 


Susanna  Cocroft 
Dept.  30,   624  Michigan   Boulevard,  Chicago 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a  colleg, 
nized  authority  < 
health  m 


is  the  ? 
!  of  the 


Women!  $5  to.$io 

A  DAY  EASY 


No  matter  where  tou 
live  you  can  engage  in  this  con- 
genial, dignified  business.  Work  all  or 
Isparetime.  No  6tock  to  carry.  Make 
I  big  profits.  "Am  making  from  $5.00  to 
IS18.00  a  day,"  says  Mis.  M..  Raberger, 
I  N.  Dakota. 

BE  A  CCRSETIERE 

I  in  your  own  hometown.  Sell  made-lo- 
I  measure  corsets.  No  experience  nec?s- 
Isary.  We  show  you  how  in  one  Bimple 
1  lesson.  Start  at  once.  Everything 
"furnished.  New  hygienic  innovation 
sells  the  corsets  at  stent.  New  system  elimi- 
nates  all  errors.  500  diffcrr-nt  styleB and  models 
Special  features  delight  all  who  them. 
SAMPLES        ftn3bitioQ3,  wide  awalcf  lady  agents  at  factory 

~  —  cost.    Write  quick  for  exclusive  territory,  outfit 

in  particulars— A  postal  or  letter  will  do, 
THE  M.  &  K.  CORSET  CO.    Dept.  46    JACKSOM,  MICH. 


VACATION  EMPL0YME1VT 

We  have  a  line  of  easy  selling,  meritorious 
school  specialties  and  desire  to  employ  salesmen. 
Liberal  compensation  and  exclusive  territory.  Ap- 
plicants will  please  state  months  they  can  devote 
to  work  and  what,  if  any  selliiiK,  experience  had. 

Modern  School  Supply  Co., 

.il<>  s...  market  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


No  Joke  To  Be  Deaf 

-Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That. 

;  deaf  tor  25  years'  with 


I  make  myself  he 
.these  Artificial  Ear  Drums.  1 
wear  them  day  and  night. 
They  arc  perfectly  comfort- 
able. No  one  sees  them.  Write 
me  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true 
Story. how  1  got  deaf  and  how 
1  make  mysctthear.  Address 


Medicated  Ear  Drum 

Pat.  Xqv.  3,  1908 

CEO.  P.  WAY.  Artificial  Ear  Drum  Co.  (Inc.) 
119  Adelaide  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

rigenls  Wanted.  ^^"^£55 

r  LaughUtt  Non-leakable  Solf-Filling  Foui-taln  Pen  -liiriii"  your  Summer 
►  Wiitloli,  liber.1  dlicount.— write  ior  particular,  and  tetmi.    AiMress  i 

1  laughlin  Mfg.  Co.,  No.  1  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich,  j 

Robinson  Folding  Bath  Tub.  Big  Beller.  CoetB 
little,  noplumbinp,  little  wat*r.  Weight  15  lba., 
foldi  iDto  email  roll.  Full  length  bathi,  far  better 
than  tin  tuba.  .Guaranteed  10  years.    $10  a 
f  easily  made.       Write  for   free  tub  offer. 
Robinson  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  781  Factories  Bldg.(  Toledo,  Obit 

$300  for  You,  TEACHER ! 

during  July  and  August  if  you  care  to  do  some 
easy,  interesting  work  in  vacation  time.  Call  oil 
homes,  churches,  fairs,  stores,  hotels,  summer  re- 
sorts, etc.  Free  circulars,  full  information  from 
MARVELLO  CO.,  Dept.  N,  Binghamton,  N. Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED! 

You  can  earn  $20  to  $30 
per  week.    Pleasant  work. 
Short  hours,  and  a  friend 
made  by  every  sale. 
Write  us  to-day. 

The  Ideal  Sad  Iron  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

LADIES  MAKE  GOOD  INCOME 

— Sl5  to  $25  weekly  selling  our  'Wo- 
men's Sanitary  Spp.cialtics.  A  full 
line— each  best  and  cheapest  in  its  class. 
Write  for  money-making  proposition. 

SANITARY  SPECIALTY  CO. 
202  Cokey  Rids.,      Jamestown,  N.V. 


Just  for  Fun 


Good  Stories    Selected  from    Various   Sources  for    Our  Read' 


ers'  Enjoyment 


ASKING  HER  I'A 
Old  Jones — Can  you  give  my  daughter 
the  luxuries  to  which  she  has  been  ac- 
customed ?    Cholly    Not  much  longer. 
That's  why  I  want  to  get  married. 

TRUE  TOO  OFTEN 
"I  understood  the  text,  all  right,"  re- 
marked Aunt  Ann  Peebles,  after  the 
sermon  was  over;  "but  the  preacher's 
explanation  of  it  puzzled  me  a  good 
deal. " 

A  DIFFERENCE  IN  VALUES 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  was  the  owner 
of  a  good  Alderney  cow.  A  stranger, 
having  admired  the  animal,  asked  the 
farmer:  ''What  will  you  take  for  your 
cow?"  The  farmer  scratched  his  head 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said:  "Look 
a-here,  be  you  the  tax  assessor  or  has 
she  been  killed  by  the  railroad  ?" 

COULD  PICK  HIM  OUT 
Young  Hibbard  was  exhibiting  his  pic- 
tures to  a  charming  girl.  "This  one," 
he  said,  handing  her  a  picture,  "is  my 
photograph,  taken  with  two  French 
poodles.  Can  you  recognize  me  V"  "Why, 
yes,  certainly, "  she  replied,  looking  at 
it  intently.  "You  are  the  one  with  the 
hat  on. " 

THE  EASIER  WAY 

"Pleasure  is  largely  imaginary,"  said 
Jones  philosophically.  " I  suppose  so, " 
replied  Smith,  who  was  working  on  his 
automobile.  Jones — "Wouldn't  you  like 
to  take'  a  long  ride  without  having  to 
.worry- about  speed  limits,  spark  plugs, 
tires  or  anything  at  all?"  Smith — "I 
should  say  so.  "  Jones — "Well,  here's  a 
street  car  ticket. " 

WHY  HIS  ADVICE  WAS  CHANGED 
The  doctor  told  her  that  what  she 
needed  was  a  good  hearty  meal  at  nijrht 
and  then  to  stop  thinking  about  her 
stomach.  "But,  doctor,  only  two  months 
ago  you  told  me  to  avoid  dinner  at  night, 
and  to  take  a  litrht  supper  instead." 
' 'Oh,  did  I?"  replied  her  medical  ad- 
viser reflectively.  "Well,  that  shows 
what  marvellous  strides  medical  science 
is  making  !" 

CAREFUL  OF  THE  MINISTER 

Ian  Maclaren  in  one  of  his  lectures 
gave  the  following  delicious  bit  of  Scotch 
humor.  It  was  the  story  of  a  parish- 
ioner of  the.  late  Dr.  Norman  McLeod, 
who,  on  her  husband  falling  ill  with 
typhus  fever,  called  in  another  clergy- 
man. "Why  didn't  you  fetch  your  own 
minister  ?"  was  asked.  "D'ye  think," 
was  the  woman's  reply,  "we  would  risk 
Norman  with  typhus  fever?" 

wouldn't  miss  IT 
Walking  through  the  park  one  day  a 
man  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the  benches. 
He  noticed  a  small  boy  lying  close  by. 
"What's  the  matter,  young  man  ?"  he 
kindly  asked,  addressing  the  youngster. 
"Why  don't  you  play  with  the  other 
children?"  "I  don't  want  to  play," 
answered  the  boy.  "But  why  don't  you 
want  to  play?"  "I  am  just  waitin', " 
was  the  startling  response  of  the  boy. 
"A  feller  painted  that  bench  about  fif- 
teen minutes  ago  and  I  want  to  see  you 
get  up. " 

the  point  of  view 
William  had  just  returned  from  col- 
lege, resplendent  in  peg-top  trousers, 
silk  hosiery,  a  fancy  waistcoat,  and  a 
necktie  that  spoke  for  itself.  He  en- 
tered the  library  where  his  father  was 
reading.  The  old  gentleman  looked  up 
and  surveyed  his  son.  The  longer  he 
looked,  the  more  disgusted  he  became. 
"Son,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  "you  look 
like  a  young  fool !"  Later,  the  old  Major 
who  lived  next  door  came  in  and  greeted 
the  boy  heartily.  "William,,"  he  said, 
with  undisguised  admiration,  "you  look 
exactly  like  your  father  did  twenty  years 
ago  when  he  came  back  from  school!" 
"  Yes, "  replied  William  with  a  smile," 
so  Father  was  just  telling  me."  1 


THE  OTHER  WAY  ROUND 

"Doesn't  golf  interfere  with  work ?" 
asked  the  young  man.  "Certainly  not," 
answered  the  enthusiast.  "Work  in- 
terferes with  golf. 

IN  BAD  CONDITION 

District  Visitor:  "And  how  is  the 
little  girl  today?"  Mrs.  Tuttle:  "Law, 
miss,  the  doctor  'e  'xamined  her  with 
his  telescope  an'  took  'er  temper  an'  all, 
an'  'e  said  as  her  utensils  was  out  of 
order. " 

NOT  FOR  HER  AUNT 

Peering  over  his  counter  the  whisk- 
ered chemist  perceived  a  diminutive  girl 
waiting  in  an  attitude  of  patient  ex- 
pectation. "Some  pills,  pleathe,"  she 
lisped  brightly,  as  she  caught  his  eye. 
"  Antibilious?"  queried  the  chemist. 
"No,  sir — uncle!" 

MISSED  HIS  BATH 

Once  a  year  the  newsboys  of  London 
are  given  an  outing  some  place  on  the 
Thames  River,  where  they  can  swim  to 
their  heart's  content.  As  one  little  boy 
was  getting  into  the  water  his  little 
friend  said:  ''Johnny,  you're  pretty 
dirty!"  "Yes,"  replied  Johnnie,  "I 
missed  the  train  last  year.  " 

WELL  SUPPLIED 
While  traveling  through  the  rural  dis- 
tricts a  book  salesman  approached  a 
farmer  and  stood  for  several  minutes 
importuning  him  to  buy  the  book  he  was 
selling.  Presently  the  farmer  blinked 
his  eyes  and  said,  "No,  it  ain't  no  use. 
I  can't -read.  "  The  salesman  paused  a 
moment  and  then  said,  "But  you  must 
have  some  one  in  your  home  that  can 
read.  Your  wife,  your  children, — I  know 
they  would  be  interested."  "Yes,  my 
daughter  can  read,"  replied  the  farmer, 
"but  she's  got  a  book." 

THOUGHT  IT  WAS  THE  BREECHES 

A  kilted  Highlander  was  in  the  habit 
of  walking  to  the  nearest  town,  six 
miles  off.  Having  purchased  matches, 
he  found  that  they  were  useless.  On 
his  next  visit  to  the  town  he  complained 
to  the  grocer's  assistant  that  they  would 
not  light.  The  latter,  taking  one,  drew 
it  in  American  fashion  across  his  nether 
garments,  and  the  match  caught  fire. 
This  demonstration,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing the  Highlander,  angered  him  the 
more.  ''And  wha, ''  he  cried,  "is  going 
to  travel  twelve  miles  to  light  matches 
on  your  breeks  ?" 

THE  MISSES  AT  SCHOOL 
There  once  was  a  school 
Where  the  mistress,  Miss  Rule, 
Taught  a  number  of  misses  that  vexed 
her ; 

Miss  Chief  was  the  lass 
At  the  head  of  the  class, 
And  young  Miss  Demeanor  was  next  her. 

Who  was  tail,  they  don't  tell, 
But  I  heard  'twas  Miss  Spell — 

I  learned  so  from  Miss  Information, 
Who  was  told  in  the  street 
Where  she  happened  to  meet 

With  Miss  Take  and  Miss  Representat  urn. 

Poor  little  Miss  Hap 

Spilled  the  ink  in  her  lap, 
And  Miss  Fortune  fell  on  the  table; 

Miss  Conduct  they  all 

Did  a  Miss  Creant  call, 
But  Miss  State  declared  this  a  fahle. 

Miss  Lay  lost  her  book, 

And  Miss  Lead  undertook 
To  show  her  the  place  where  to  find  it; 

But  upon  the  wrong  nail 

Miss  Place  hung  her  veil, 
And  Miss  Deed  hung  the  book  safe  be- 
hind it. 

Then  all  went  very  well, 
As  I  have  heard  tell. 
Till  Miss  Take  brought  in  Miss  Under- 
standing: 
Miss  Conjecture  then  guessed 
Evil  things  of  the  rest, 
And   Miss    Counsel    advised    their  dis- 
banding. 


Powdered 
Perfection 
For  the 
Complexion 


TO  give yourskin  a  smooth," 
transparent  radiance  like 
Nature's  own  charm,  use  only  this  —  the 
powder  that  clings  and  beautifies. 

Ingr&m's 

rSouvcrainc 

Face  Powder  50c  ftfSI-S2 

Pour  tints:  pink,  white,  flesh,  brunette;  Send 
us  6c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mail- 
ing, and  fret  free  sample  of  above  and  Ingrain's 
Rouge  in  novel -purse  pac  kets,  and  also  sample 
of  Milkweed  Cream,  Zodenla  Toothl'owder  aud 
Perfume. 

llwp^ra  In        FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  COMPANY 
k     T?m\wi  Established  1885 

BfaulyV^P  Jar    Windsor.  Can.  65  Tenth  St.,  Detroit.  I U  I 

C'  A  Ingrfzm's  Milkweed  Cream 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
— Improves  Bad  Complexions 

Price  50c  ami  $1.00  at  ilriiguists' 


AGENTS 


find  our  proposition  posi- 
tively the  best  ever  put 
on  the  market.  Good  the 
year  round  and  every- 
where; experience  unnec- 
essary: not  required  to  give  entire  time  to  work 
but,  of  course,  the  more  the  belter ;  goods  furnished 
on  open  account  giving  time  to  deliver  and  collect 
before  remitting  us;  catalog  and  samples  free. 

JAS.  C.  BAILEY  CO.,  **L9  Chicago 


Rowboa.t*20°- 


Money  in  Boat  Livery! 

Can  ship  in  any  quantity.  Jiccd  no 
boat  house.  Ncrerleak.  rust,  check,  crack 
or  rot.    Absolutely  safe,    tverr  boat 
has  water-tight  compartments,  to  cannot 
sink.  2*>  different  designs.  Demonstrator 
Agents  Wanted  in  Every  Community. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  Catal ■%  and  BpttkU  Prices. 
Michigan  steel  li-.-u  iV  ,  Iff  Beilerua  ATcUrtrolt.  Mich 


Wfi  POEMS  WANTED 

1 1  \^       ¥ou  may  write  a  lug  song  hit]  Bz- 
r         Perience  unnecessary.  Publication 
guaranteed  \  f  acceptable.   Send  us  your  verses 
or  melodies  today.   Write  fur  free  vaJublt  booklet. 
3UKKS-GOLDSB1TU  CO. ,  Dept.  47.  «a*bincl«n,  P.  < . 


'lil'h 

i. 

he  demand  in  ni"  1 1  '<-  1  Qmi  for  good  first  SMtt? 
indicates  their  limit ual  eta ><i  1  it  t. 
■'■rt  :*se*  do  nut  f brink  in  raltifl — ther  are  ueuaJl* 
IT  worth  three  timei  the  Moaej  loaned.  We  hare' 
II ,000.000 and l»ot a  iinc.1*  cent  Kxl  to  uj  Is- 
Tester  or  a  iinple  foreclosure  lale  mad*.  W  rite  for  booklet  de. 
scribing  methods,  aiidlUt oTleaua  fr.-m  f^'ito  }lu,uuu 

Aitrelius-SwiiiiHOii  <  o., 
15  State  Nat.  Rank  llldr.         Oklahosu  City.  OIU. 


PICTURES iAND  CASTS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

CLASS  GIFTS 

Illustrated  Catalog  sent  FREE.  Sent! 
10c  to  cover  postage. 

National    Art    Supply  Company, 

122  South  /Michigan  Blvrl., 
Chicago 


Cents  a  Day 

Pay*  tor  This  Cornet 

An  astminriinc  offer!  Onlr  10e 
this  superb  Triple  Silver  Plated 
Free  Trial  t  efore  you  ice,  ' 


^  — t  to  buy.   Writs  lor  biff  oiler. 

WURUlZER  Free  Band  Catalog  ^ 

mce.riefMn»me«tT*tarej ^  bio;  250- Mtf  Band  Catalog.  Rock- 


[Carryios  Case  Free 

i  with  this  superb 
J  triplesilverplated 
[Lyric  Cornc:. 


bottom.  ^Irect-from-manuiacturer'B  pri' 
on  all  Winds  o*  instruments.  Fay  at  rate  oi  a 
a  few  cents  a  dav.  Generous  allowance 
for  old  instruments.  Free  trial.  Vt  e  B\ip- 
ply  the  1    S.  Gov  t.   Write  today. 

The  RuacloK  Wurlitzer  Co..  Oert  A326 
ath  St,.C-nnnnj|i.O  abash  A  v.. Chicago. 


WE  WANT  \\  AGENT  IN  EVERY  TOWN 

Pleasant.' prorital'le  vm-ation  rfi)|>lovnient. 
Pay  weekly.  No  investment  required. 
No  deli vprinL:  or  eallecring.  S|»pri:il  in- 
ducements for  early  action.  For 
particulars,  ailthfta 

PERRY  NURSERY  CO., 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


W AIMTFn  •  Men  an<1  ttomen  to  sell  euar- 
ww  e»»w  ■  •  anteefl  uuuery  siock  in  every 

locality  during  the  summer  mouths.  Fifteen  to  tifty 
dollars  every  week.  Excellent  chance  for  school 
teachers.  Tay  weekly.  Costs  nothing  to  start.  •  |d y 
ii  once.      ISyrr  Nurseries.  M anchester.  Conn. 
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